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Democratic  prospects.  390. 
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jHt*>r   ^'**  ^^^^  ^^  "^  ^^^  y^^  1910, 

Hcy-rwr  crowded  as  it  has  been  with  many 
'■**  mattera  of  interest  and  moment 
from  day  to  day,  has  been  more  than  usually 
free  from  ev'ents  that  mark  epochsjn  the  move- 
ment of  history.  Thus  far  1910  has  been  a 
fear  of  orderiy  pH^gresa  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  finished  its  long  term,  and  its 
members  are  glad  to  be  in  their  respective 
Stales  and  districts  cmce  more,  many  of  them 
having  critical  situations  to  face  in  politics. 
Pnndent  Taft  is  obtaining  some  recreation  at 
Beveriy,  Mass.,  although  he  will  not  be  re- 
strained from  keeping  various  engagements  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  his  greatest  pas- 
900  being  for  travel.  Econcnnic  conditions 
arc  not  as  brilliant  as  had  been  predicted  a  year 

ago,  but  they  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  dis-  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down 

tnrfaing  or  depressing.     The  tariff  for  several      (Apropo*  ot  the  sucu«  of  Mt.  Taft'i  recent  praeram) 

ytan  to  come  is  a  fixed  fact,  without  regard  to  Prom  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia! 

the  result  of  November's  elections.     The  new 

railroad  l^w  will  not  have  a  disturbing  influence  this  time  forth  Ihe  tariff  ought  to  l)e  studied. 

upon  business,  but  on  the  contrary  will  relieve  The  Pay ne-.\ld rich  tariff  is  a  It^-rolling  meas- 

so^iense  and  give  greater  stability  to  railroad  ure  which  was  put  together  on  the  plan  of  tak- 

ini-estments.     The  key  to  the  political  situa-  ing  as  good  care  as  p>ossible  of  all  sectional, 

lion  for  the  present  year  is  independence  of  local,    and    special    interests.     Future    tariffs 

mere  [larty  lines,  and  a  demand  for  men  of  high  must  be  built  upon  a  scientific  stu<ly  of  Indus- 

doractcr  and  efficiency  in  public  places.  tries  and  their  needs,  as  related  to  international 
production  and  distribution. 
rn»*»Tinrn   IJidoubtedly  the  Republican  party, 

»mimt      in  Senate  and   House  of  Repre-  Tanirstudu    ^'  "*  '™^  *'''''  Congress  has  not  in 

'*"*"     senlatives,  was  in  much  better  con-  noa        express  words  conferred  u(>on  the 

diiioQ  to  go  before  the  country  as  the  business  of  "   "'"     Tariff  Board  the  authority  to  make 

theseseion  was  coming  to  an  end,  in  ihe  last  half  the  desired  investigations.     Vet  the  grant  o( 

of  June,  than  it  would  have  been  if  adjournment  $250,000  to  pay  for  a  single  year's  work  of  this 

had  been  taken  in  the  rm'ddle  of  May.     One  of  expert  board  under  the  President's  direction 

ihe  best  debates  of  the  session  turned  upon  the  can  be  construed  in  no  other  way  than  as  giving 

ttquest  of  the  President  for  an  appropriation  of  authority    to   carry   on    some   very   thorough 

Sijcooofor  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  studies, — as,  for  example,  into  the  cotUm  and 

Tariff  Board.     The  demand  for  this  money  woolen  schedules.     This  sum  of  money,  intelli- 

vas  equivalent  to  a  frank  admission  that  from  gently  spent,  ought  to  be  productive  of  great 
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results.  Almost  without  notice  of  the  impor-  was  drawn  by  Senator  Beveridge  and  it  passed 
tance  of  the  step  taken,  we  have  in  reality  en-  the  Senate  in  a  proper  iorm,  conierring  upon 
tered  upon  the  quiet,  studious  beginnings  of  the  President  exactly  the  authority  he  has  since 
what  must  in  the  end  give  us  a  real  tariff  re-  assumed.  If  the  clause  had  not  been  foolishly 
vision.  Thus,  a  minor  item  in  the  Sundry  tampered  with  in  conference  committee,  and 
Civil  appropriation  bill  may,  in  the  end,  prove  if  leading  conterrees  like  Senator  Hale  had  not 
to  have  been  the  most  important  work  of  the  solemnly  avowed  that  President  Taft  would  be 
present  session  of  a  Congress  which  began  its  unable  (under  the  clause  as  amended)  to  do  the 
career  with  the  adoption  in  last  year's  special  very  things  he  has  actually  been  doing,  it  is 
session  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  Noth-  quite  probable  that  Senator  Beveridge  would 
ing  could  be  so  futile  as  to  agitate  lor  an  imme-  have  voted  for  the  Tariff  bill  instead  of  against 
diate  general  revision  of  the  new  tariff  law.  it.  For,  although  he  disapproved  of  several 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  for  a  leading  schedules,  it  was  his  particular  conten- 
proper  revision;  the  business  of  the  country  tion  that  the  present  Congress  ought  to  create 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  disturbance  of  the  machinery  whereby  to  give  us  a  different 
a  premature  tariff  agitation;  neither  of  the  sort  of  tariff-making  in  the  future, 
existing  parties  at  the  present  time  is  a  fit  instru- 
ment lor  sound  tariff  legislation ;  and  the  same  ••p,^,„,„^'-  Mr.  Taft's  disposition  to  read  those 
forces  which  made  the  present  law  could  pre-  „  tin  _  Senators  and  Representatives  out 
vent  the  adoption  of  any  bill  that  should  at-  '"«"«"'»  of  (he  parly  who  voted  against  the 
tempt  radical  improvement.  But  in  the  due  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  has  been  the  most  disrup- 
course  of  time  the  public  will  revise  its  own  tive  and  unfortunate  thing  that  the  Republican 
tariff,  on  the  basis  of  scientiSc  study  and  dif-  partyhashad  to  encounter  in  its  recent  history, 
fused  information.  The  Tariff  Board,  if  it  He  has  made  the  mistake  of  treating  these  men 
rises  to  the  height  of  its  opportunities,  can  lead  as  if  their  fundamental  altitude  was  "insur- 
us  safely  toward  the  non-partisan,  businesslike  gent"  rather  than  "progressive."  The  Re- 
readjustment  of  our  tariff  policy  and  our  publican  party  is  instinctively  progressive;  and 
schedules  In  detail,  when  in  the  firm  grip  of  its  reactionaries  and 
strict  organization  men,  the  party  always  suffers 
A  chaaet  ^^^anwhile,  the  grant  of  an  in-  defeats.  The  Republicans  of  the  Middle  West 
for  creased  appropriation  for  the  Tar-  who  have  been  stigmatized  as  "insurgents" 
iff  Board  gave  the  divei^nt  wings  have  for  the  most  part  bad  a  long  record  of 
of  the  Repubhcan  party  a  chance  to  come  closer  party  loyalty  and  service;  and  to  have  tried  to 
together.  The  clause  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  break  them  down  in  their  own  communities  for 
tariff  law  that  provides  for  the  Tariff  Board  voting  against  the  Tariff  bill,  was  to  have  shown 
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great  lack  of  political  discernment,  as  well  as  a 
lack  of  tolerance  and  humor.  Mr.  Taft's  own 
altitude  toward  tariS  revision,  up  to  one  year 
ago,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  group 
of  men  who  in  August  of  last  year,  on  the  final 
vote,  did  not  stand  with  the  majority.  The 
word  "  insurgent "  arose  in  a  different  way,  and 
ought  not  to  have  l)een  applied  where  il  did  not 
fit  the  case.  The  insurgents  were  simply  those 
members  of  the  House  who  chose  to  make  the 
fight  against  SjKaker  Cannon's  control  of  busi- 
ness under  the  existing  rules.  One  by  one  the 
worst  features  of  the  rules  have  Ijeen  modified, 
without  unduly  weakening  the  system  required 
for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  latest  vic- 
tory of  the  insurgents  was  in  June,  when  prac- 
tically all  factions  and  parties  united  in  confer- 
ring upon  each  individual  member  the  right  to 
ask  the  House  todischarge  a  committee  from 
considering  a  bill,  and  to  place  it  U[x>n  the 
House  calendar  regardless  of  it:i  status  in  the 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  The 
House  insurgents  have  made  things  very  lively 
thus  far  in  the  present  Congress  and  the  storms 
they  have  created  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  and  very  little  harm. 

«r  laft.     There  has  been  nothing  in  the  con- 
Attitutt     ditions  that  confront  the  govern- 
Hort  Otmai    jn(^t  oj.  the  countrj'  to  require  any- 
thing   tike   a    military    lining   up   of    parties. 
Eray  Republican  Senator  and  Representative 


has  had  the  perfect  right  to  be  the  judge  of  his 
own  action.s,  with  accountability  to  nolxxiy  but 
to  his  own  constituents  at  home.  It  would 
never  have  been  guessed  that  Mr.  Taft,  of  all 
men,  should  have  become  the  intolerant  cham- 
pion of  the  old-time  party  leaders  in  the  two 
Houses,  to  the  extent  of  showing  a  willingness 
to  use  patronage  and  the  multiform  [xiwer  of 
the  Executive  for  the  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of 
political  independence.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  Mr.  Taft  already  sees  a  new  light, 
and  that  he  will  prefer  to  be  the  country's 
President  rather  than  the  avowed  chief  of  the 
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extra  session  as  he  took  at  the  end,  we  might 
have  had  a  somewhat  better  law.  In  any  cose 
it  could  not  have  been  a  very  good  tariff  enact- 
ment and  it  has  never  been  incumbent  upon 
Mr.  Taft  to  bear  the  brunt  of  its  defense.  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  chairmaji  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  was  well  known  while 
the  Payne  bill  was  on  its  passage  as  a  man  who 
did  not  admire  it  enough  to  express  any  enthu- 
siasm whatsoever  about  it.  Yet  his  position  in 
the  House  was  such  that  it  seemed  his  clear 
duty  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  end— just  as  it 
seemed  Mr.  Tafl's  duty  to  sign  it  as  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  had.  Mr.  Taft's  subse- 
quent praise  of  the  new  tariff,  in  Mr,  Tawney's 
district,  was  well  intended  but  not  valuable  to 
Mr.  Tawney.  Mr.  Taft,  moreover,  was  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a  lot  of  figures  on  the 
tariff,  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  his  con- 
venience by  one  of  those  old-time  so-called 
"experts"  whose  methods  are  so  very  different 
from  those  that  will  naturally  be  employed  by 
Mr.  Taft's  own  Tariff  Board.  Mr.  Taft's 
great  opportunity  lies  in  obtaining  such  good 
work  from  his  new  Tariff  Board  that  he  may 
well  feel  great  pride  where  he  has  also  entire 
responsibility.  "Insurgents"  have  stood  by 
c       hi  h,  n      &  I-        »  ni  ir  '''^  tariff  board,  and  his  railroad  bill,  and  de- 

"'"nm.  'irMol  t»w»„,  o,  M,»«a,tA  f""  ^>>  rKogmlion.     It  would  !«m  as  un- 

fair,  meanwhile,  to  break  down  Mr.  Tawney  in 

(Ch«iniiiin  ol  the  Appropnalion*  ComniillM  and  *n         ,  .    '  ..,.'■  i        ,  i_^  -.     -    i  ,   . 

Mcidenwi  victim  oi  an  over-p™i«d  tariff  "'s  own  distnct  because  he  thought  It  nght  to 

for  o'hirb  be  was  not  mpoDsibic)  Vote  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  as  to  attack 
other    Western    Congressmen    because    they 

iMirty  in  power;  while  as  a  Republican  he  wiU  thought  it  right  to  vote  in  the  negative.     The 

prefer  to  belong  to  the  whole  party,  including  rule  of  independence  should  work  both  ways, 

its  progressive  two-thirds,  rather  than  to  the  Mr.  Tawney  is  a  man  of  strength  and  experi- 

wing  of  the  party  whose  leadership,  if  undis-  ence  who  would  be  missed  if  he  should  lose  his 

puted,  would  mean  defeat  beyond  any  reason-  seat  in  the  House, 
able  hope.  The  spirit  of  the  Republican  party  is 

progresiiive;  and  Mr.  Taft  will  never  find  him-  ■■H„,„gaaina"  *^^  ^"^  ^^'  ^^^'^  railroad  bill,  it 
self  in  a.  very  happy  or  congenial  atmosphere  tin  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation, 
until  he  makes  it  entirely  plain  to  everybody  that  """">•""'"  and  it  would  be  quite  unfair  not  to 
the  progressive  thought  and  leadership  of  the  assign  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
country  is  to  be  welcomed  and  tolerated.  Genera!  a  large  mea.sure  of  credit  for  bringing 
whether  it  agrees  with  his  views  in  all  matters  it  safely  through  the  long  ordeal  of  debate  in 
of  detail,  or  not.  both  Houses,  and  through  the  threatened  dead- 
lock in  conference  committee.  Mr.  Taft  was 
(iBOH  Certainly  the  solid  Republican  entirely  well  satisfied  with  the  bill  in  its  final 
for  till  vole  of  l>oih  Houses  upon  the  Rail-  form  as  he  signed  it,  and  so-called  "insurgent" 
flu»rpr:rf  Bill  ^.^^j  (jj]|  ^^  jj  (.^^jp  ^yf  ^f  confer-  leaders  like  Senator  Cummins,  even  where 
ince  committee  might  well  have  restored  Mr.  their  specific  amendments  were  not  adopted, 
Tnfi's  amour  propre  and  his  traditional  good  might  well  claim  that  important  compromises 
humor,  and  given  htm  a  desire  to  minimize,  embodying  principles  proposed  by  them  would 
rather  thiin  to  mnjinify,  party  differences.  This  never  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  resolute 
was,  indeed,  a  Tafl  measure.  The  Taft  ad-  positions  they  assumed  in  the  debate.  If  the 
ministration  has  ne\er  been  regarded  by  the  railroads,  indeed,  had  supposed  that  the  pend- 
<.X)untry  as  responsible  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  ing  bill  would  go  over  until  the  next  session, 
tariff, — although  if  Mr.  Taft  had  taken  as  much  they  must  also  now  see.  that  certain  actions 
interest  in  tariff  making  at  the  beginning  of  the  of  their  own  precipitated  the  legislative  results. 
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^^  Under  the  new  law,  the  Interstate 
/( All  Commerce  Commission  has  an 
*■""**  ample  time  within  which  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  new  railroad  rates  pend- 
ing inquiry  as  to  their  reasonableness.  While 
the  bill  was  pending,  the  prindpal  roads  of  the 
country  had  attempted  some  important  in- 
creases in  freight  rates.  The  Western  Trunk 
Line  Association,  comprising  a  large  number 
of  roads,  had  filed  its  proposed  increases  at 
Washington  in  April.  Just  as  the  rates  were  to 
became  effective,  Attorney- General  Wicker- 
sham  checkmated  this  railroad  action  by  ob- 
taining an  injunction,  alleging  that  the  in- 
creased rates  would  be  unreasonable  and 
oppressive,  and  also  that  the  joint  action  of  the 
roads,  in  the  methods  used  by  ihem,  constituted 
a  \iolatioD  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
Great  buaness  excitement  and  confusion  re- 
sulted. The  railroads, — after  a  hurried  con- 
ference with  President  Taft,  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  Secretary  Knox,  and  others,^ 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  advanced  rates,  while 
the  Attorney- General  on  his  part  agreed  not  to 
press  the  legaJ  action.  Thus  the  bold  step  of 
the  roads,  met  by  the  equally  bold  action  of  the 
Administration,  created  a  situation  that  prac- 
tically compelled  Congress  to  give  the  pending 
bill  its  final  touches  and  allow  it  to  go  promptly 
upon  the  statute  books.  With  the  new  law 
passed  and  made  operative  at  once,  the  rail- 
roads may,  indeed,  lile  increased  rates;  but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  have 
practically  a  year  at  its  disposal  to  inquire  upon 


its  own  account  and  to  listen  to  complaints  and 
arguments  on  behalf  of  shippers. 

7*.  *,*,»-   This  Railroad  bill— to  take  it  up 
urituit  Com-  s|)ecilically — became  a  law  on  the 
"""  i8lh  of  last  month.    Many  changes 

were  made  in  the  bill  as  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration; but  the  Commerce  Court  was  re- 
tained, as  were  paragraphs  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
inis^on.  Both  Senate  and  House  threw  out 
entirely  two  equally  imporlanl  provisions  of 


n 


the  original  Administration  measure— one 
legalizing  traffic  agreements  among  railroads, 
and  the  other  permitting  stock  ownership  of 
railroad  companies  in  other  non-com i)eting 
lines  under  certain  conditions.  Regarding 
a  tifth  leading  idea  of  the  original  draft,  a  com- 
promise was  reached.  This  was  the  clause 
providing  for  control  of  issues  of  railroad 
stocks  and  l>onds;  they  were  to  be  sold  for  not 
less  than  par,  and  not  sold  at  all  except  with 
the  ap|>roval  of  the  Commission.  For  this 
there  was  substituted  in  conference  a  provision 
for  a  commission  to  make  a  scientific  report  on 
this  subject — a  long  step  towards  the  protec- 
tion of  investors,  and  towards  the  correcting  of 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN  OF  ILUNOIS.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE.  WHOSE  LEADOtSHIP  IN  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  RAILROAD 

BILL  HAS  BROUGHT  HIM  GREAT  CREDIT 

such  railroad  rates  as  )ia\'e  had  ihei'r  excuse  as  common  carriers,  against  the  opposition  of 

for  existence  mainly  in  the  desire  of  certain  Republican  party  leaders.    This  was  on  April 

companies  to  pay  interest  and  diWdends  on  28lh;  and  on  the  follow-ing  day  the  insurgents 

inflated  capitalizations.  won  a  triumph  even  greater,  with  the  adoption, 

by  a  vote  of  i.^o  to  67,  of  an  amendment  calling 

Hittor        ^'  ^^^  early  in  January  that  the  for  a  physical  valuation  of  all  the  railroads  in 

0/         new  act  to  amend  the  Interstate  the    country.      Meanwhile,    the    Senate    had 

'  '        Commerce    law    was    introduced  proved  to  be  very  nearly  as  progressive,  al- 

in  lx)th  House  anil  Senate.    The  House  began  though  its  committee  had  re]>orted  the  bill  on 

itsstringentalleralionsljeforelhe  billgotoutof  February  aslh   practically   unchanged.     The 

committee,  with  the  elimination  of  the  con-  Democrats  had  succeeded  by  the  end  of  April 

spicuous  clause  that  would  have  legalized  cer-  in  eliminating  from  consideration  the  sections 

lain  existing  railroad  mergers.    Another  radical  of  the  bill  calling  Cor  the  regulation  of  railroad 

feature  not  on  the  |)rogram  was  the  inclusion  of  capitalization.    Attempts  to  have  these  struck 

interstate  Ie1egru|)h  and  telephone  companies  out  in  the  House  had  failed;   but  Democratic 
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Soiitors  argued  that  such  regulation  was  con- 
traiy  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  wuuld  destroy 
the  cffectii-eness  of  State  railway  commissions, 
would  legalize  "watered  stock"  now  In  exist- 
ence, and  would  halt  railway  development, 
particularly  in  the  South.  On  May  a  the  - 
insurgent-Democratic  combination  in  the  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  sections  relating  to  traffic 
agreements  and  to  mergers.  The  adoption  on 
May  13  of  a  drastic  prohibition  against  a 
greater  charge  tor  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul, 
and  on  May  27  of  a  clause  bringing  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  within  the  scope  of 
ibe  act,  came  as  sharp  surprises  to  the  "regu- 
lars," who  had  prophesied  that  such  clauses, 
although  added  by  the  House,  would  not  be 
con^ered  for  a  moment  in  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  the  only  radical  feature  contributed  by  the 
House  and  not  by  the  Senate  also  was  the  de- 
mand for  a  physical  valuation;  and  this  was 
lost  in  the  Senate  by  only  two  votes.  The  bill 
linally  passed  the  Senate  on  June  3,  fifty  to 
(wdve — the  opposition  being  solidly  Demo- 
cratic. The  House  Bill  having  been  passed 
on  May  10,  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
both  measures  to  conference.     Representative  g^^,  ^ 

Mann's  valiant  endeavor  to  jiut  a  stock -and-    ^^y„^  „(  ^^  deienaiB  w  the  niito.d  conference  >t  Beme) 
txHid-regulation   provision  through   the  con-  .    .        ■ 

fercnce  committee  was  not  successful.  Neither  bridges,  and  ferries,  as  well  as  by  the  section 
was  any  physical  valuation  clause  satisfactory  including  telegraphs  and  telephones,  both  wire 
to  the  Senate  conferrees.  In  other  resjiecls,  and  wireless,  and  cable  companies.  The  new 
bowe^-cr,  the  wishes  of  the  House  were  realized  law  make^  it  more  difficult  for  the  railroads  to 
more  thoroughly  than  is  usual  in  conference,  conceal  rebating  from  the  Commission.  It  re- 
.\  commission  was  authorized  to  investigate  quires  all  common  carriers  to  keep  an  agent 
alleged  stock  watering  and  the  like,  as  a  sub-  in  Washington,  whom  the  Commission  may 
stitule  tor  the  pro\'ision  originally  demanded,  serve  with  papers,  ft  withdraws  from  the 
The  House  wording  was  adopted  for  the  long  Commission  the  burden  of  making  many  re- 
am] short  haul  proposition,  with  an  addition  pons  and' analyses  to  Congress.  It  authorizes 
by  the  conferrees  prohibiting  railroad  carriers  the  Commission  to  suspend  a  rate  increase, 
that  have  lowered  their  rates  in  com]]etition  pending  lis  investigation  into  the  reasonable- 
with  a  water  route  from  increasing  said  rales  ness  thereof,  an<l  to  keep  on  investigating  as 
Uur,  unless  the  Commission  considers  condi-  long  as  ten  months  if  it  wishes.  Above  all,  it 
tions  to  have  changed.  The  House  provision  enables  the  Commission  to  proceed  against  a 
Wis  retained  that  Circuit  Judges  shall  form  common  carrier,  not  only  afler  receiving  com- 
the  Commerce  Court,  instead  of  Judges  of  the  plain),  but  at  any  time,  upon  its  own  initiative. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  whose  appoint- 
ment the  Senate  had  demanded.  «„,<,„„  ^"^ ''  "^^'^  speech  made  at  Parkers- 
proB'Mi  burg,  W.  Va.,  last  month,  Prcsi- 
ntoomtnt  ^"^^  effect  of  the  bill,  through  its  "' ''"'"  dent  Taft  called  attention  to  one 
a«Mij«»;o«  provisions  for  a  Commerce  Court  field  of  constantly  improving  railroad  legis- 
^**'**""^  and  (or  representation  of  the  Gov-  lalion  that  tlescr\es  more  attenlion  than  it  re- 
oninent  before  that  court  by  the  Attorney-  ccives.  He  dwelt  upon  marked  impro\-cments 
Geoeral,  will  be  to  shorten  litigation  over  the  made  by  the  present  Congress  in  the  laws 
ordffs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  requiring  the  use  of  appliances  that  protect 
wm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  is  railway  employees  as  well  as  the  traveling 
Tisdy  strmgthened  in  its  control  over  the  public.  He  pointed  out  a  steady  improvement 
rates  and  facilities  of  common  carriers;  and  in  these  respects  from  President  Harrison's 
its  6dd  is  widened  by  the  extension  of  the  term  administration  down  to  the  present  time, 
"nilrcad"  in  the  act  to   embrace  terminals.   Questions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
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other  railroad  questions  more  or  less  technical 
in  character,  will  be  considered  this  month  by 
the  International  Railway  Conference  to  be 
held  at'Beme,  Switzerland.  Our  Government 
is  to  be  represented  by  a  delegation  of  nine 
well  qualified  men,  among  them  being  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Severance,  who 
has  served  as  the  Government's  special  coimsel 
in  important  railway  litigation.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  Ijelieved  ourselves  so  far  ahead 
of  Kuropean  countries  in  all  railway  matters 
that  we  should  have  smiled  at  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing anything  from  the  railroad  men  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Russia.  But  the  time  has  come  when  every 
country  must  be  willing  to  comiiare  its  prac- 
tical transportation  methods  and  its  laws 
regulating  railroads  with  those  of  other 
countries. 

j^^  There  was  no  surprise  in  any 
Mta:  quarter  when,  last  month.  Con- 
**  gress  voted  to  promote  Arizona 
and  New  Mexii-o  to  the  rank  of  statehood.  A 
dozen  years  ago  they  were  at  the  point  of 
admission  by  virtue  of  an  omnibus  biU  that 
would  also  have  admitted  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  as  two  States.  A  hard  fight, 
led  by  Senator  Beveridgc  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
gave  us  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  with 
suitable  population  and  boundaries.  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  ought  to  have  been  united 
and  brought  in  as  one  Slate  with  a  proviso  that 
after  fifty  years  the  State  might  be  divided  into 
two  if  it  had  population  and  wealth  equal  to 
twice  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  States  of 
Ihe  Union.  In  nothing  else  have  our  political 
parties  more  perniciously  obstructed  states- 
manship than  in  the  shaping  and  admission  of 


From  the  Pwjj  (New  Ytak) 

new  States.  Under  the  bill  as  passed  it  will  be 
some  time  before  State  constitutions  can  be 
adopted,  and  four  new  Senators  can  be  seated  at 
Washington.  Meanwhile,  this  chapter  of  our 
history  being  closed,  we  must  all  unite  in  wish- 
ing Arizona  and  New  Mexico  a  great  and 
honorable  future.  Let  us  also  hope  that  their 
four  United  States  Senators  may  prove  to  be 
men  of  sound  character,  even  though  of  limited 
public  experience. 

-  „,  The  relurn  of  ex-President  Roose- 
Hont'  velt.  who  arrived  in  New  York  Bay 
comtnt  ^^  j^^  morning  of  Saturday,  June 
18,  was  remarkable  chielly  for  the  character  of 
the  welcome  accorded  him.  There  was  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  over  his  safe  home-coming, 
and  great  spontaneity  in  the  expressions  oi 
};ood-wi]l  manifested  on  all  hands  regardless 
of  party.  A  large  reception  committee  met 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  quarantine  station,  and 
after  a  somewhat  informal  parade  of  wata 
craft  the  distinguished  citizen  was  landed  at 
the  Batterj',  where  Mayor  Gaynor  greeted  him 
in  well-chosen  words  and  where  he  replied  in 
a  five-minute  s{>eech  of  eminent  suitability. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  i>eople  welcomed 
him  as  he  drove  up  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  as  far  as  Central  Park.  Many  organ- 
izations were  massed  along  the  sidewalks,  the 
parade  itself  consisting  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee in  carriages,  about  a  hundred  Rough 
Riders  on  horseback,  and  a  few  bands.  Simple 
andinformal  as  was  the  whole  arrangement,  it 
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THE   WELCOMING   CROWDS   ON    BROADWAY.   JUNE    Ift 
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MR,    ROOSEVELT   AND    MAYOR   GAYNOB   IN   THE   PARADE 

was   perhaps  the  most    impressive    reception  This  is  the  duty  of  ever>' citizen,  but  it  is  pecu- 

of  an  individual   that  has  ever  been  known  liar'y  my  duty:  fot  any  man  who  has  ever  been 

!t,    t\,lf    .-n,i,.t,„        A^.nJ.^1     ri„™^, '^ ;     I  honored  bv  beine  made  President  of  the  United 

in   this   country.      Admiral    Dewey  s    arnval  States  is  thereby  forever  after  rendered  the  debtor 

was  marked  by  a  magnificent  demonstration;  of  the  American  people,  and  is  bound  throughout 

yet    that    occasion    was    not    the    Admiral's  his  life  to  remember  this  as  his  prime  obl^ation. 

alone,    but    the     return    of  'our    fleet    from  """^ '"P"^?"''f«  t«  T'^'' .^^ '"  P"'»,''^ '''«■«« '" 

the   Philippines.      "Roosevelt  Day"  was  not  ^^,^::::^ltli^,^'^^:^::^V?^;'^^^^^ 

marred  by  any  unhappy  incident.  at  their  head. 

J  P.,f«*    ^''-  Roosevelt's  little  speech  at  the  ^,                        . ,            ,   ,     . 

A2k."JM«-  Batlery,  which  was  carefully  pre-  r*.        T*'"=  ^^^  ^  widespread  feelmg 

"""'       pared  and  frankly  read  from  the  .^^'^'     ^''^^  ^'";-  Roosevelt's  return  would 

manuscript,  consisted  of  these  paragraphs:  em|)hasize  factional  differences  m 

the  Republican  party  and  minister  to  the  tri- 

I  thank  you,  Mayor  Caynor.    Throuch  you  I  umph  of  some  leaders  and  the  humiliation  of 

thankyuurcommitiee.andthrouKh  them  I  wish  to  others.     Mr.   Roosevelt  himself,  however,  is 

'''^j'l'^llSi'^""^'?^"  I>'-"l''=  *,""■  their  Rrceting.    I  not  on  record  as  having  said  or  done  anything 

need  hardly  say  I  am  most  deep y  moved  by  the  .          .■.!                     ■               j  !_■                        . 

reception  aiven  me.    No  man  could  receive  such  '°  ent'lle  anyone  to  regard  him  as  a  contro- 

a  greeting  without  being  made  to  feel  both  lery  versial  asset.    It  is  fair  to  say  that  his  coming 

proud  and  very  humble.  home  seems  to  have  had  a  stimulating  inlluence 

I  ha\e  been  away  a  >ear  and  a  quarter  fr;.m  y.^n  i^e  Republican  party  as  a  whole,  so  that 

America,  and  I  have  seen  slrange  and  mtfrfslmg  -  '                 i        j-   ■  i   j       j  _        u   — 

things  alike  in  the  heart  of  the  frowning  wilderne^  "  ap|.ears  less  divided  and  more  homogeneous, 

and  in  the  capitals  of  the  mightiest  and  most  Coinciding  with  Roosevelt's  return,  the  House 

highlv  polished  of  civilized  nations.     I  ha\e  thor-  of  Representatives  by  general  consent  reformed 

ojighlv  enjo>ed  niy«-lf.  and  now  I  am  more  ghul  i,g  ^ules  in  one  very  important  particular;  the 

than  1  can  say  to  get  home,  to  be  back  in  my  own  ,.            .,       j   i     ■  i  ^-                    .          r 

country,  back- among  the  people  I  love.  [wnding  railroad  legislation  came  to  a  focus 

And  lam  ready  and  eager  to  do  my  part,  so  far  with  the  Republicans  solidly  behind  it;   the 

as  I  am  able,  in  helping  solve  problems  which  mii»t  jiostal  savings-bank  bill,  for  which  President 

he  solved  If  we  of  this  the  grcattat  democratic  R(„jevelt     and     Postmaster-General     Meyer 

Kepuhlic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone  are  lo  ,     ,       i-      ,i     i     .  -          ■     ■     ,1.     i     .  *-. 

see  its  destinies  rise  to  the  high  level  of  our  hopes  worked  valiantly  l)Ut  in  vain  m  the  last  Con- 

and  its  op|)ort unities.  gress,  was  Drought  to  the  jioint  of  assured  com- 
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TH£  ROUGH  RIDERS  GREETING  THEIR  OOLONEL 


pletioa;  tbc  Taft  conservation  bills,  giving 
practical  eSect  to  foremost  Roosevelt  policies, 
were  also  made  part  of  this  session's  program 
of  things  actually  achieved;  there  even  seemed 
some  good  prospect  of  passing  the  bill  for  giving 
publicity  to  campaign  contributions.  In  short, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  found  the  great  Republican 
party  sajing  and  doing  very  much  what  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  of  it. 

WM  H,  ^"^  ^^^  ^*^*^  "^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'■■ 
nwarf  fa  Roosevelt  found  the  Legislature 
*»  York  assembling  in  special  session,  at 
the  mandate  of  Governor  Hughes,  in  order  to 
face  definitely  the  question  of  a  primary-elec- 
ticKi  law.  He  found  the  atmosphere  a  good  deal 
deared  by  the  Allds  investigation  and  by  the 
defeat  of  George  W.  Aldridge.  He  found  Gov- 
onor  Hughes  under  appointment  to  mount  the 
Supreme  Ijench  at  Washington  in  the  autumn. 
He  found  a  Democratic  Mayor  administering 
the  city  of  New  York  with  remarkable  effi- 
cicney.  He  found  his  former  secretary,  Mr, 
Locb,  administering  the  port  of  New  York  with 
ruthless  energy  and  with  exposure  of  long- 
continued  corruption  and  fraud.  He  found,  in 
Aon,  a  pditical  condition  in  both  State  and_ 
city  that  had  developed  hopefully  out  of  his 
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own  earlier  efforts  for  reform,  and  that  gawc 
signs  of  fffotnise  quite  regardless  of  piirty. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason 
f<^  faim  to  take  a  narrow,  partisan  view  tA 
New  York -politics.  The  thing  for  a  great  man, 
a  di^terested  lover  of  his  country,  to  desire 
was  that  each  party  this  year  should  put  up  the 
best  man  it  could  possibly  bring  forward  for 
Governor  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  making 
secure  all  the  progress  <rf  the  past  and  to  carry- 
ing the  good  work  still  furdier  on.  With  a 
moderate  form  of  primary-election  law  granted 
at  the  extra  session,  and  a  thoroughly  good 
State  ticket,  the  Hew  York  Republicans  would 
find  themselves  in  fighting  shajte. 

^^^  It  was  obvious  that  the  chances  for 
fnuHBtt  Republican  harmony  and  success 
in  the  State  of  Rooeevelt  and 
Hughes  were  brighter  than  in  the  native  State 
of  President  TafL  Governor  Harmos's  re- 
nominatlon  on  the  Democratic  ticket  had  be- 
come a  certainty,  and  the  Republicans  were  still 
casting  about.     Mr,   Taft's  preference   was 
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ilearly  for  his  friend,  Congressman  Nicholas 
Longworth,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  son-in-law.  Mr. 
Longworth  is  [mpuiar  as  a  man,  and  his  choice 
might  readily  harmonize  Kepublican  factions 
in  Ohio.  But  Governor  Harmon  will  be  very 
hard  lo  defeat  at  the  polls  th,is  year. 

ij^i         In  the  State  of  Indiana,  attention 
u»  will    be    focussed    upon    Senator 

Beveridge's  plucky  personal  fight 
iat  reelection.  The  State  convention,  which 
was  held  early,  gave  him  a  most  ardent  indorse- 
ment, but  his  success  depends  upon  the  election 
d  a  Republican  Legislature  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  Democratic  year  and  a  Democratic  State, 
Gov.  Marshall  having  made  John  W.  Kem  the 
Democratic  candidate.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  not 
spared  himself  in  helping  to  tight  Republican 
tiudes  in  other  States,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia; and  the  failure  of  any  Republican  party 
leader  to  give  him  aid  and  support  just  now  in 
his  own  contest  would  merit  the  frown  of  the 
Republican  rank  and  file. 


veltor  anyone  else,  though  doubtless  they  expect 
no  imkindness  from  the  returned  hunter.    The 
insurgent  Congressmen  in  Iowa  wereall  indorsed 
at  the  primaries  in  their  own  districts.     Con- 
gressman Hull, aconspicuous  figure  in  the  House 
and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  so-called  "stand- 
patters" and  anti-progressives,  failed  to  secure 
his  renomination.    The  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  party  at  Washington  had  no  direct  bear- 
ing  upon    the    Governorship,    and    Governor 
Carroll  was  renominated.    He  came  very  nearly 
losing  his  nomination,  however,  through  hav- 
ing been  perhaps  somewhat  needlessly  identi- 
fied with  a  faction.    The  two  Iowa  SLnators  are 
.    1,^       The  so-called  "insurgents"  of  the  strong  in  the  supjwrt  of  their  own  State,  as  they 
«^M»     States  farther  west  are  simply  the  are  more  than  ever  strong  and  intluential  with 
representatives  of  the   sentiment  the  Republican  party  of  the  whole  country, 
ihey  find  in  their  own  communities,  and  they  Senator  Cummins  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Denl  no  helper  encouragement  from  Mr.  Roose-  shaping  of  che  new  Railroad  hill,  and  Senator 
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to  exhibit  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  as 
highly  conservative,  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  aggressive  leader  who  has  wod  so  manj 
single-handed  victories,  are  not  quite  c»nvinc- 
ing.  Wisconsin  will  not  ailr  .  Mr.  LaFoUeUe 
to  be  read  out  of  the  Republican  party,  even  if 
it  takes  the  solid  r.mocratic  vote  of  the  State 
to  keep  him  in  control  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. It  does  not  seem  to  be  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  that  Mr.  LaFollelte  is  to  retire 
from  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  same  day 
with  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr. 
Hale,  of  Maine. 

„ ,.,    ,     It   will   not   take  Mr.   Roosevelt 

ttotnloo  to  ,  ,  ,  , 

worni''t»i  many  days  to  become  thoroughly 
""'''"*'  famiL'ar  with  the  work  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  the  achievements  of  the  present 
administration,  and  the  political  situations  in 
the  several  States.  If  the  voters  of  the  country 
intend  to  elect  a  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  November  they  will  do  so  with  as 
little  regard  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Republican 
sensibilities  as  for  Mr.  Taft's,  A  Democratic 
Congress  would  conveniently  shif),,the  burden 
of  responsihility  for  the  organization  of  the 
House  and  for  the  committees,  and  might  be  a 
veiy  good  thing  all  around.  It  would  encour- 
age the  Democrats  to  behave  well  in  the  States 
as  well  as  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  finding 
favor  at  the  polls  in  1912.  It  would  put  the 
Republicans  on  their  best  behavior,  and  hdp 


Dolliver  has  had  as  much  as  anyone  to  do  with 
the  present  strong  trend  of  public  opinion  that 
will  eventually  give  us  an  honest,  suen  title  tariff. 

ebtrkart  ^^  ^^^  State  of  Minnesota  the  Re- 
oBrf  publican  nomination  for  the  Gov- 
""**'  "''"''  emorship  will  go  without  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  incumbent.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Minnesota  elected  a  Democratic 
Governor  and  a  Republican  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. On  the  death  of  Clovernor  Johnson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Eberh  art  took  the  vacant  place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  He  is  serving 
well,  and  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State 
ticket  this  fall.  SenatorClapp,  whose  stand  with 
the  "progressives"  has  been  as  unfaltering  as 
that  of  Mr.Bristow,of  Kansas. will  have  full  Re- 
publican support  in  Minnesota  for  reelection. 

Senator  LaFoUette's  term  expires 
'at  o'l^aiVa? '^'^^^  March,  and  there  will  be  a 

determined  effort  in  Wisconsin  to 
prevent  his  reelection.    But  the  recent  attempts 
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them  to  write  a  little  more  consistency  into 
tbdr  principles,  and  to  be  a  little  more  fastid- 
ious in  their  selection  of  local  and  general  lead- 
ers. To  sum  it  up,  there  is  nothing  In  the 
political  siluatiua  that  should  disturb  Colonel 
Roosevdt  in  the  '"ast,  or  interfere  with  his 
haWng  a  pleasant  summer  m  ways  that  would 
naturally  please  him  best  He  has  few  public 
engagements  for  the  present,  and  has  declared 
that  he  will  not  speak  until  he  had  been  home 
for  more  than  two  months,  his  first  speech  being 
at  the  John  Brown  celebration  in  Kansas  City 
in  Augxist,  after  which  he  will  attend  the  Chey- 
enne frontier  gathering,  and  the  Conservation 
Congress  at  St,  Paul  in  September. 

The  New  York  Legislature  having 
primarimt  failed  to  pass  any  primary  bill 
*""  which  he  could  approve,  Governor 
Hughes  called  a  special  session.  When  the 
members  reassembled  at  Albany,  on  June  ao, 
there  was  a  marked  disposition  to  question  the 
Governor's  right  to  construe  the  legislative  situ- 
ation regarding  direct  primaries  as  an  "emer- 
gency" justifying  thecallingof  a  special  session. 
The  Governor  himself  maintained  that  since 
the  Senate  had  passed  (at  the  regular  session) 
the  so-called  Cobb  bill,  while  the  Assembly  had 
refused  to  pass  it,  there  was  at  least  a  posubility 
of  the  two  houses  getting  together  on  some 
measure  for  primary  reform,  if  their  attention 
could  be  concentrated  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject, without  the  distractions  that  made  ade- 
<|iiate  discussion  impossible  during  the  closing 
hours  of  the  regular  session.  As  to  public  sen- 
timent in  the  Slate  at  large  on  the  question  of 
direct  nominations,  there  has  been  no  conclu- 
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sive  test  and  one  man's  opinion  is  as  valuable 
as  another's.  The  "Old  Guard"  Republi- 
cans, who  succeeded  in  pas^ng  the  bill  that  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  hold  that  the  people 
have  not  asked  for  any  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  parly  convention.  The  Hughes 
Republicans  and  a  few  Democratic  members 
in  both  houses  maintain  that  nothing  less  than 
a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  choosing  the 
party  committees,  as  well  as  all  nominees  for 
elective  offices,  will  satisfy  the  popular  demand. 
Those  legislators  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  will  have  an  opportunity  to  lest  the 
sentiment  of  their  dislricts  when  they  go  before 
their  constituents  next  fall  and  ask  for  an  ap- 
proval of  their  course.  Besides  the  assumed 
need  of  a  new  primary  law.  Governor  Hughes 
gave  as  an  added  reason  for  recalling  the 
legislators  to  Albany  at  this  time  the  Slate's 
financial  condition,  which  requires  imtjediate 
attention  inasmuch  as  the  receipts  are  falUng 
far  below  the  budget  estimates.    He  re^ 
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HON.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON.  SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

mended  that  the  deficit  be  made  up  through  tnents  to  the  an ti -race- track  gambling  diIIs, 

theinheriiancelax.    He  also  urged  a  thorough-  prohibiting  oral  betting,  were  passed,  and  a 

going  investigation  of  the  graft  charges  made  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  inebriates  was 

during  the  past  six  months.  authorized  for  New  York  City.     A  law  was  en- 
acted which  enables  the  State  to  accept  the 

^^^       Credit  should  be  given  to  the  New  noble  gifts  of  lands  for  a  .State  park  made  hy 

Hiir  rot}    York  law-makers  for  several  very  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  and  others,  antl  the  neces- 

Utiuation    ^.j^   j^j   beneficent   enactments,  sary  bond  issues  will  be  referred  to  popular 

The  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  con-  vote.     Governor  Hughes  vigorously  pruned  the 

cerning     employers'     liability    for    industrial  appropriations,    making    a   net    reduction  of 

accidents  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  about  $5,000,000. 
serious  evils  arising  from  the  attempt  to  apply 

the  old  common-law  rules  to  the  conditions  of  ^.^^  siorwtar    ^^  t^kes  two  Presidents,  nowadays, 

modern  industry.     In  the  next  number  of  this  ti  (*•       to  make  it  possible  for  one  Presi- 

Review  we  hope  to  present  a  carefully  prepared  '"'■""'•"*    dent  to  do  his  work  efficiently.    It 

summary  of  the  situation  respecting  compensa-  was  Mr.  Cortelyou  in  the  Spanish  War  period, 

tion  for  accidents  in  this  country,  with^iecial  always  at  Mr.  McKinley's  right  hand,  who 

reference  to  this  new  legislation  which  places  showed  Washington  and  the  country  how  the 

New  York  at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  office  of  Secretary  to  the  President  might  be  so 

for  industrial  betterment.     Important  amend-  filled  as  to  quadruple  the  capacity  of  a  Presi- 
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dent  to  dispatch  business.  When  Mr.  Cortel-  Switzerland.  But,  fortunately  for  the  rail- 
you  became  chairman  of  the  national  commit-  roads,  the  Commission  will  not  have  to  pass 
tec  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  it  did  not  seem-  upon  hundreds  of  individual  rate  advances, — 
possible  that  another  man  could  compare  with  a  task  which  might  consume  years, — but  upon 
him  for  discretion  and  ability  in  the  more  labori-  collective  advances.  If  factors  of  capitalization 
ous  and  more  important  office  of  the  Presi-  and  physical  value  were  to  be  considered;  if 
dent's  secretary.  Yet  Mr.  Loeb  fully  justified  the  Commission  had  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
his  promodoii  and  played  a  great  part  in  individual  rates  as  justified,  on  the  one  hand 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Carpenter,  for  the  impoverished  Erie  Railroad,  or,  on  the 
who  had  been  Mr.  Taft's  private  secretary  for  other,  for  the  opulent  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
many  years,  brought  high  character  and  intelli-  and  Western,  the  outlook  would  be  a  sad  one 
gence  to  the  work  of  his  new  office,  but  lacked  for  the  railroads,  which  began  their  increased 
the  physical  strength  to  bear  the  strain.  He  wage  schedules,  as  a  rule,  on  June  i.  The  far 
has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Morocco  and  more  simple  question,  whether  the  increased 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton  is  now  Secretary  to  cost  of  supplies  and  the  larger  pay  of  their 
the  President  The  Taft  administration  has  employees  justify  the  railroads  in  increasing 
brought  many  capable  and  well-trained  young  certain  class  rates,  should  easily  be  decided  in 
men  to  Washington,  but  it  is  the  verdict  of  a  very  few  months.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
public  men  in  the  capital  that  Mr.  Norton  taken  for  granted  that  the  railroads  have  no 
ranks  first  among  them  all.  Secretary  Mac-  good  ground  for  their  demands.  Their  posi- 
Veagh  had  secured  his  appointment  as  First  tion  will  have  fair  treatment  both  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  dur-  Commission  and  also  by  the  intelligent  public, 
ing  a  service  of  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  he 

had  already  made  a  high  record  in  that  office.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  In  the  meantime,  the  reports  of 

Among  Chicago  business  men  the  position  he      roads  Make   earnings  of  the  railroads  indicate 

had  earned  by  his  talents,  character,  and  use-      ^'"'*  "^^^   that  they  can  wait  for  the  decision 

fulness  was  so  important  that  he  made  great  without  disaster,  even  if  they  do  suffer  some 

sacrifices  to  go  to  Washington.    The  office  of  inconvenience  and  anxiety,  and  find  some  fresh 

Secretary  to  the  President  requires  executive  obstacles  to  their  work  of  raising  needed  capital 

ability  of  the  first  order,  a  wide  knowledge  of  in  Europe.    Gross  earnings  have,  in  fact,  at- 

men,  sound  judgment,  an  unselfish  nature,  and  a  tained   unexpectedly   handsome   proportions, 

blending  of  kindly  tact  with  firm  decision.    Mr.  which  is  the  more  surprising  and  the  more 

Taft  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  gratifying  in  that  the  movement  of  grain  and 

the  services  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Dyer  Norton,  raw  commodities  has  been  at  a  low  ebb.    This 

Professor  Andrew  of  Harvard,  who  had  for  a  leaves  the  increased  gross  earnings  to  be  made 

year  been  Director  of  the  Mint,  takes  Mr.  Nor-  up  largely  of  manufactured  articles.    The  last 

ton's  place  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  monthly  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Raihoad 

ury.    Dr.  Andrew  is  an  authority  in  monetary  showed  an  increase  in  gross  earnings  over  1909 

science  and  finance,  and  a  strong  administrator,  of  $2,07 1 ,900,  and  a  gain  in  net  of  only  $75,100, 

— figures  that  are  eloquent  of  the  "increased 
y  ^     When  President  Taft  "called  off*'  cost  of  living '*  which  had  set  in  even  before  the 
9ftk9       the  threatened  litigation  against  wage  increases  began  to  take  effect.   The  Rock 
oammfBiom    ^^  railroads  on  condition  that  they  Island  Lines  in  April  had  an  increase  in  gross 
should   wait    for    the    Interstate    Commerce  eamingsof  $416,146  and  a  loss  in  net  of  no  less 
Commission  to  pass  upon  the  proposed  freight  than  $676,415.    The  Southern  Pacific  gained 
rate  increases,  there  was  a  sudden  rebound  $906,927  in  gross  and  lost  $108,453  in  net. 
from  the  lowest  point  of  Wall  Street's  depres-  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  most  pros- 
aon.     But  "the  market"  soon  relapsed  into  perous  and  one  of  the  best  managed  Southern 
a  hesitant  sluggishness  that  betokened  some  lines,  gained  for  the  month  $774,612  in  gross, 
doubt  as  to  the  course  of  industry.    After  the  yet  increased  its  expenses  so  rapidly  that  it  lost 
conference  between  the  railroad  heads  and  $17,353,  as  against  1909,  in  net.    When  it  is 
President  Taft  on  June  6  and  7,  and  the  agree-  considered  that  net  earnings  are  given  before 
ment  then  reached,  there  was  speculation  as  to  bond  interest  is  deducted,  that  this  bond  inter- 
when  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  est  is  in  numerous  instances  greater  than  in 
could  manage  to  settle  this  inuninent  question  1909,  and  that  the  item  of  increased  wage  pay- 
of  freight  rates.    Its  work  will  be  complicated  ments  is  yet  to  come, — it  appears  that  the  rail- 
by  the  fact  that  Commissioners  Lane  and  roads  will  have  a  formidable  exhibit  of  figures 
Clark  have  gone  abroad  to  attend  the  Inter-  to  show  the  Commission  in  defending  their 
national    Railroad    Convention    at    Berne,  freight  rate  increases. 
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Tc  ,^  ^  The  Government's  report  of  Tune  I  »^^,._  Those  railroads  which  have  been 
Cro0  on  the  crop  situation  was,  on  the  in  Railroad  most  courageous  and  energetic  in 
'*'•"'*  whole,  favorable.  It  has  been  a  Q^otatioM  extensions  and  improvements  suf- 
cold  spring,  and  the  spring  wheat  has  suffered  fered  most,  as  was  natural,  since  they  would  be 
somewhat  from  this  cause.  There  has  been,  hardest  hit  by  the  increased  diflSculty  of  raising 
too,  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  certain  sections,  funds.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
and  an  excess  in  others.  But  the  average  figure  Paul,  which  was  struggling  already  with  the 
for  winter  wheat,  the  most  important  crop  to  be  problem  of  maintaining  its  net  earnings  and 
watched  at  this  season,  was  80,  only  a  fraction  dividends  through  the  callow,  days  of  its  great 
below  the  condition  reported  on  June  i,  1909,  new  Pacific  Coast  extension,  lost  nearly  ten 
and  with  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  more  points  in  the  market  value  of  its  stock  in  a  sin- 
acres  under  cultivation  than  last  year.  This  gle  day;  the  stock  has  through  June  ruled  at 
would  promise  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  larger  a  figure  more  than  twenty-five  points  below  the 
than  last  year's  and  one  perhaps  second  only  price  reached  in  the  recovery  from  the  panic, 
in  size  to  the  bumper  yield  of  493  million  bush-  The  Great  Northern  Railway's  stock,  which 
els  in  1906.  Our  farmers  have,  also,  largely  sold  at  348  in  1906,  and  as  high  as  157  since  the 
increased  their  operations  in  spring  wheat,  the  panic,  fell  to  126.  The  common  slock  of  the 
average  this  year  being  19,742,000  acres,  which  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  was 
is  1,349,000  acres  more  than  was  planted  in  quoted  as  high  as  94I  when  it  paid  4  per  cent. 
1909.  As  the  weather  in  June,  subsequent  to  dividends,  fell  in  June, when  it  was  on  a  regular 
the  Government's  report,  has  been  quite  favor-  5  per  cent,  basis,  to  74.  There  were  numerous 
able,  there  is  promise  of  a  larger  spring  wheat  rumors  of  cancellation  of  orders  given  by  the 
crop  than  last  year,  and  even  of  the  largest  on  railroads  for  equipment,  and  a  general  feeling 
record.  With  the  oat  fields  indicating  the  lar-  in  financial  circles  that  industry  had  received 
gest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  rye  a  paralyzing  blow.  Yet,  in  fact,  business  enter- 
and  barley  at  least  as  good  as  in  any  previous  prises  were  in  normal  activity, 
year,  we  seem  to  have  come  through  the  "crop 

scares,"  chronicled  in  this  department  in  the  Several  of  the  large  New  York  sav- 

spring  months,  with  flying  colors,  and  to  have  SaoingB     ings  banks  are  reducing  the  rate  of 

before  us  all   the  industrial  prosperity  that  ^°^*  ^"***   interest  paid  to  depositors  from 

abundant  harvests  of  cereals  can  ensure.  4  per  cent.,  the  rate  which  has  been  customary 

during  the  past  few  years,  to  3}  per  cent.  .The 

^^^       In  the  first  days  of  June,  Wall  reduction  is  a  direct  result  of  the  lower  prices 

Prio99       Street  came  to  the  most  troublous  now  quoted  for  bonds, — state,  municipal,  and 

Hard  Hit     condition  it  had  seen  since  the  re-  high-grade  railroad   bonds, — of   the  type  in 

covery  from  the  panic  of  1907.    The  Govern-  which  it  is  permissible  for  savings  barJcs  to 

ment's  injunction  restraining  the  twenty-five  invest  their  surplus.    Thousands  of  people  are 

railroads  of  the  Middle  West  from  raising  their  not  only  disappointed  but  much  puzzled  as 

freight  rates  came  at  a  moment  of  distrust  and  well,  by  this.    If  these  bonds  in  which  savings 

anxious  hesitation  in  industry  and   finance,  banks  may  legally  invest  their  funds  are  cheaper 

There  had  been  a  well-defined  slackening  in  to  buy,  and  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  be- 

trade;  crop  conditions  were  as  yet  uncertain;  fore,  they  argue  that  the  logical  step  would  be 

the  railroads  and  other  great  industrial  enter-  to  raise  the  rate  paid  depositors,  instead  of 

prises  were  finding  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  lowering  it    The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the 

persuade  American  investors  to  furnish  the  savings  banks  have  already  invested  their  funds 

money  absolutely  needed  for  extensions  and  in  these  bonds  in  past  years,  and  at  the  higher 

improvements;    the  rate  of  wages  had  been  prices.    To  be  sure,  their  interest  return  is  the 

largely  increased,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  bonds  sold  at  the 

railroads,  which  had  added,  it  is  estimated,  no  higher  prices;    but  their  surplus  has  dimin- 

less  than  $150,000,000  to  their  operating  ex-  ished  by  just  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  the 

penses  through  increased  pay  to  their  employ-  quoted  value  of  the  securities  they  hold, 
ees.     Even  before  these  wage  increases  had 

begun  to  be  operative  the  "increased  cost  of  A  savings  bank  must  be,  before  all 

living"  of  the  railroads  had  begun  to  cut  largely  '^fJiwiSiV    other  things,  safe;   and  its  safety 

into  their  net  income.     So  when  this  sudden  is  measured  by  the  surplus  it  would 

and  unexpected  blow  came  to  the  one  discern-  have  if  it  wound  up  its  affairs,  selling  all  of  its 

ible  helping  factor  in  the  railroads'  economic  securities  at  market  prices  and  paying  all  of  its 

problem,  security  prices  gave  way  as  they  had  depositors  the  amount  of  its  deposits.    It  is  a 

not  done  for  more  than  two  years  before.  fact  of  importance  bearing  on  the  present  situ- 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPUS  OF  MARIETTA  CCHXEGE  (OHIO) 

ation  that  the  surplus  of  the  New  Vork  savings  Princeton  University  has  received 
banks  has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  twenty  ""Jot'mtntt  ^Y  *-^^  will  of  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Wyman 
years,  and  is  now  barely  one  half  what  it  was  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  munificent  be- 
in  1890.  Some  of  the  banks  are  in  much  quest  for  its  proposed  graduate  school.  The 
stronger  condition  than  others,  and  it  is  a  mat-  amount  of  money  that  will  become  available 
ter  of  individual  judgment  and  management  for  this  purpose  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it 
as  to  whether  any  particular  institution  should  is  believed  to  be  a  least  $3,000,000.  The  an- 
take  the  conservative  step  or  not;  but  the  nouneement  of  this  gilt  led  to  the  renewal  of 
State  banking  authorities  much  prefer  to  see  the  oSer,  made  a  year  ago  by  Mr.  William 
uniform  action  in  such  a  matter,  as  it  is  not  Cooper  Procter,  of  Cincinnati,  to  endow  the 
considered  a  good  thing  for  the  community  at  graduate  school  with  $500,000,  on  condition 
large  for  certain  banks  to  pay  larger  interest  that  a  like  sum  should  be  provided  for  the 
than  others,  and  weaken  those  others  still  fur-  preceptorial  system  of  the  college.  Mr.  Proc- 
ihcr  by  attracting  the  d^)Osits  that  would  nor-  ter's  offer  had  been  further  conditioned  on  the 
mally  come  to  the  less  prosperous  institutions,  erection  of  a  graduate  building  at  a  distance 
How  the  situation  strikes  a  savings  bank  trustee  from  the  college  campus,  and  this  condition 
and  leading  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr.  John  had  brought  on  a  discussion  that  led,  last  win- 
Harsen  Rhoadcs,  is  told  by  himself  on  page  88.  ter,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  original  offer.  The 
Wyman  gift  so  changed  the  situation  that  the 
The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  university  trustees  were  able  to  come  to  an 
the  founding  of  Marietta  College,  agreement  regarding  the  site  of  the  graduation 
Ohio,  was  celebrated  last  month,  school,  and  Mr.  Procter  renewed  his  gift  on  its 
in  a  manner  and  spirit  befitting  an  historic  original  terms.  This  is  a  happy  outcome,  and 
commemoration;  for  the  name  of  Marietta  b  higher  education  in  America  will  undoubtedly 
associated  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  be  the  gainer,  but  while  Princeton  is  acquiring 
CTeatt<Hi  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  from  beautiful  buildings  to  house  her  graduate 
which  in  process  of  time  were  organized  the  school,  we  should  not  overlook  the  needs  of  (he 
great  free  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  one  institution  in  the  country  that  had  the  cour- 
^lichigan,  and  Wisconsin.  President  Taft  age,  a  generation  ago,  to  undertake  university 
made  reference  to  this  fact  in  his  address  at  work.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Prince- 
Marietta  on  June  15.  He  also  commended  the  ton's  ideal  scheme  of  graduate  institudons 
zeal  of  the  pioneer  community  for  education  would  ever  have  been  worked  out  if  Johns 
and  he  had  words  of  praise  for  the  American  Hopkins  had  not  led  the  way  thirly-four  years 
small  college  as  typified  at  Marietta  and  in  ago.  The  university  at  Baltimore  started  al- 
many  other  institutions  which  are  to-day  doing  most  without  buildings  and  wilh  little  material 
useful  and  stimulating  work  in  their  respective  equipment,  but  with  high  enthusiasm  and  an 
States.  The  Marietta  celebration  was  the  oc-  energy  that  within  twenty  years  brought  great 
casion  of  a  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  things  to  pass  in  American  academic  life.  As 
such  colleges  from  far  and  near.  Degrees  were  the  work  done  by  Johns  Hopkins  has  been 
conferred  and  important  gifts  were  announced,  from  the  beginning  a  national  work,  the  means 
including  $60,000  from  the  General  Education  to  continue  and  expand  that  work  should  come 
Board.  This  gift  was  conditioned  upon  the  from  the  nation  rather  than  from  the  city  of 
raising  of  an  amount  that  is  now  assured.  Baldmore.    The  $3,000,000  required  for  addi- 
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the  growth  of  high  schools.  Among  the  South- 
ern colleges  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
commencement  season  was  the  election  of  Dr. 
William  Preston  Few  as  president  of  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  N.  C,  to  succeed  President 
JohitC  Kjlgo,  who  has  been  called  to  the  office 
of  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Dr.  Few  has,  for  many  years,  been 
dean  of  the  cdlege,  and  has  served  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  South  A  Uantic  Quarterly,  a  jour- 
nal which  well  represents  the  pro.gressive  spirit 
of  the  new  South.  Announcement  was  made  at 
the  commencement  exercises  that  Mr.  B.  N. 
Duke  had  given  Trinity  College  $100,000,  in 
addition  to  an  earlier  gift  of  $50,000,  for  the 
continuation  of  building  plans. 

„_,    .      The   story   of   the   Los   AnKcles 

Wal*t  for  '         .    ,  1  ,       , ,      ~r  ■       . 

oaiifonia  Aqucduct,  as  told  by  Mr.  Lippm- 
"""*  cott  on  page  65  of  this  Re\-iew,  is 
truly  impressive.  Here  is  a  municipal  work 
costing  millions  of  dollars,  and  requiring  the 
services  of  thousands  of  employees,  which  is 
being  pushed  to  completion  with  an  actual 
saving  on  at  least  one  section  of  40  per  cenL 
from  the  estimated  cost.  The  physical  bar- 
riers encountered  make  the  construction  of  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct  for  New  York  City  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  tunneling  under  the 
tional  endowment  would  serve  the  highest  Hudson)  seem  an  easy  task  by  comparison. 
ends  and  should  be  speedily  contributed.  Yet  this  trenching  of  two  hundred  miles  of 

desert,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  housing  and 
Oihtt  aifu  '^"^'^^^  recent  benefaction  of  im-  caring  for  employees,  goes  bravely  on.  The 
am*  portance  is  the  endowment  of  the  country  has  had  no  finer  example  of  municipal 
EnyBauoH  (iai^jjgjj  School  of  Mechanical  efficiency  than  this.  While  Ijds  Angeles  is 
Trades  of  St.  Louis,  by  David  J.  Ranken,  Jr.,  assured  of  a  water  supply  that  will  meet  the 
the  founder  of  the  school,  who  has  deeded  needsof  a  million  people,  San  Francisco  is  even 
to  the  institution  his  entire  fortune  of  more  now  forced  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy 
than  $3,000,000.  This  endowment  will  prob-  in  the  use  of  her  limited  supply,  and  the  out- 
ably  make  the  Ranken  School  one  of  the  largest  look  for  the  future  is  not  altogether  promising. 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  One  of  the  It  will  be  remembered  that  vigorous  opposition 
announcements  of  the  college  commencement  arose  some  months  ago  to  the  propc^ed  ac- 
season  just  closed  was  that  of  a  gift  of  $350,000  quisition  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  in  the 
made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hanna  of  Cleveland,  to  Yosemite  Forest  Reserve  for  the  purposes  of 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  medical  depart-  the  San  Francisco  water  supply.  So  powerful 
men  of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  This  was  this  opposition  that  an  order  was  secured 
sum  makes  the  first  quarter  of  the  additional  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directing  the 
endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  which  the  uni-  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to  show 
versity  now  plans  to  obtain  for  its  medical  col-  cause  why  the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  and  reser- 
lege.  At  its  last  meeting,  the  General  F.duca-  voir  site  should  not  be  eliminated  from  the 
tion  Board  voted  $538,000  as  a  conditional  permit  to  the  city  that  had  been  granted  by 
appropriation  for  the  endowment  funds  of  eight  Secretary  Garfield  in  1908.  A  continuation  of 
colleges.  The  board  also  appropriated  $113,-  this  order  until  June,  1911,  has  now  been  se- 
000  for  demonstration  work  in  agriculture  in  cured,  in  order  to  enable  the  city  to  fumi^ 
the  South,  and  $31,450  for  the  salaries  and  ex-  necessary  data  and  information  to  enable  the 
penses  of  special  professors  of  secondary  edu-  Interior  Department  to  determine  whether  or 
cation  in  the  several  State  universities  in  the  not  the  Lake  Eleanor  Basin,  together  with  other 
South.  This  latter  sum  will  be  spent,  as  available  sources  of  water  supply,  will  be  ade- 
previous  appropriations  have  been,  in  fostering  quate  for  the  needs  of  San  Francisco  and  ad- 
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jsnnt  Bay  cities  without  the  indu^on  of  the  certs.  The  fireworks  that  will  find  a  place  in 
Hetch-Hetchy  valley.  The  ded^on  of  this  these  celebrations  will  be  of  the  harmless,  dis- 
questioD  is  virtually  left,  however,  to  a  board  play  type,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
of  army  engineers,  and  there  will  be  no  dispute  experts.  The  city  of  Washington  had  a  sue- 
as  to  the  impartiality  and  competence  of  such  cessful  "sane  Fourth"  last  year  that  furnished 
a  board  to  deal  justly  with  the  city  of  San  not  a  single  patient  for  the  hospitals,  whereas 
Francisco  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  friends  of  on  the  preceding  Fourth  of  July  there  were  104 
conservation  and  scenic  preservation  on  the  accident  cases.  New  Vork  City  is  also  taking 
other,  in  this  somewhat  complicated  matter,  up  the  idea  of  an  improved  Fourth  of  July 
Meanwhile,  the  city  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  water  celebration,  and  the  Independence  Day  Com- 
compiany  which  controls  the  present  supply,  mittee  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  has  ar- 
and  declares  itself  absolved  from  responsibility,  ranged  an  interesting  program  for  the  day. 
since  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  munici-  The  centennial  of  the  New  York  City  Hall  will 
pal  plant.  Wliatever  the  decision  of  the  board  be  celebrated,  and  there  will  be  civic  and  mili- 
of  army  engineers  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary  tary  parades,  with  patriotic  societies  m  cos- 
(or  San  Francisco  to  act  prompdy  and  with  tume,  as  well  as  exercises  for  the  children  in 
the  utmost  possible  expedition,  if  her  popula-  the  recreation  centers  and  athletic  contests  for 
ikm  is  to  be  kept  adequately  supplied  with  the  boys.  At  night  there  will  be  displays  of 
ni-ato'  in  her  enlai^ed  future.  aerial  fireworks  in  the  parks. 

^^  ^_  Happily  the  movement  for  a  safe  ^  Mimaea  Chicago's  "safe  and  sane  Fourth " 
ou-faakKm*ii  and  sane  celebration  of  Independ-  TovmamtBt  will  be  participated  in  by  a  full 
"""**"  ence  Day  has  been  widely  endorsed  '"'C*'"*"  army  division  of  United  States 
and  promoted.  The  many  articles  in  the  maga-  troops,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artil- 
anes  and  newspapers,  like  that  by  Dr.  Huber  lery  engineers,  signal  corps,  hospital  corps,  and 
in  the  June  Review  of  Reviews,  accom-  army  aviators  with  a  Wright  aeroplane.  An 
panied  as  they  have  been  with  an  array  of  historical  pageant  has  been  planned,  with 
startling  statistics  of  the  loss  of  life  as  the  result  floats  emblematic  of  important  national  events, 
of  the  use  of  dangerous  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  and  a  parade  in  which  will  be  represented  the 
of  July,  have  helped  to  awaken  the  people  to  various  foreign  nationalities  that  go  to  make 
the  necessity  for  reform  in  oiu'  methods  of  up  the  population  of  Chicago  After  taking  part 
celebration.  Many  communities  have  accord-  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  the  troops 
in^y  taken  steps  to  prohibit  the  use  of  dan-  willremainincampat  Grant  Park  for  ten  days, 
gerous  fircwwks  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  where  they  will  give  daily  military  exhibitions 
»tI1  substitute  a  celebration  less  harmful  and  illustradng  the  roudne  work  of  an  army  in 
more  inspiring.  The  programs  will  generally  actual  war.  The  work  of  the  various  branches 
consist  of  parades  and  public  meetings,  with  of  the  service  will  be  exemplified,  among  the 
patriodc  songs  and  orations,  the  reading  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  which  will  be  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  band  con-  pontoon  bridge  building  by  the  Engineer  Corps, 
the  operation  of  the  field  telegraph  and  the 
wireless  stations  by  the  Signal  Corps,  army 

i  aeroplane  flights,  and  cavalry  feats.   The  arena 

will  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  various  evo- 
ludons  pertaining  to  a  pitched  batUe,  and  will 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  40,000,  three-quar- 
I  ters  of  which  will  be  free  to  the  public.    Gen- 

eral Frederick  D.  Grant  will  be  in  personal 
I  command  of  the  encampment  and  tournament. 

„  _.  ,      America    saw   some   remarkably 
niahtoomn   fine  aeroplane  flights  during  tiie 
"•'"•"""'   past  month,  and  the  art  has  ac- 
cordingly been    given    a    decided      impetus 
in  this  country.    Up  to  this  time  the  long 
cross-country  journeys  through  the  air  have 
[  been  almost  exclusively  monopolized  by  for- 

..         eigners.     Now,  however,  the  Albany-to-New 

D0«   ™E   B.C   FELLOW^«^^  CONSERVATION  ?-         y*^^  j^.^^^    j^^^j^j^j,  ^^  ,^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Prom  the  Orttimian  (Portland)  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  has  been  sue- 
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cessfuUy  accomplished,  Glenn  Curltss  having, 
onMay  29,won  the  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the 
New  Yorii  World  for  this  achievement.  It 
took  him  exactly  three  hours  and  thirly-two 
mtDutes  to  get  from  Albany  to  Inwood,  in  New 
York  City,  includiog  one  stop  of  an  hour  at 
Poughkeepsie,  The  distance,  according  to  the 
course  followed,  was  128  miles,  the  average 
speed  oF  the  machine  having  been  a  little  over 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  After  officially  ending  his 
flight  at  Inwood,  Curtiss  again  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Governor's  Island,  making  these  last 
fourteen  miles  in  twenty-two  minutes.  The 
prize  for  this  feat  was  valuable  and  the  glory  of 
the  achievement  great,  but  the  trip  was  by  no 
means  without  its  moments  of  extreme  hazard 
to  Curtiss  and  his  machine.  Flying  as  be  did 
over  river,  mountain,  and  valley,  he  several 
times  encountered  contrary  currents  of  air  that 
threatened  him  with  disaster,  but  his  skill  and 
coolness  brought  him  through  in  safety.  "tpe  world  i>o  koveI" 

(Apropos    of    Glenn   Curtiu's    aeropl&ne      fliaht    fron 
Hamlllon-t     "^^^    8''^*^    ^^^°    °^    aviatioD    last    Albwiy  to  New  York.) 

Of  at       month,  however,  was  Charles  K.  P™"  "« itutr-ottm  cchic»eo) 

""*'       Hamilton,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Curtiss,  .      .       ,  p     .l  .    l       ht    t 

who  had  bee.  doiDg  more  or  less  prehminai^  "'^  "''  ^f,"'"  "  ^'}  '"'^/-  ^-  h 

llyicg  in  the  recenl  past.    HaniUon,  oc  June  'f^,JT'^"'Xfj'Z^\^^'" 

>;.  made  the  round  trip  from  New  Yoi  to  dent  to  hs  prop,  ler  delayed  him  for  five  hou.5 

DU'i  J  I  u-  L.J  and  twenty  minutes.     He  finally  dropped  down 

Philadelphia,  over  an  uncharted  course,  cover-  .„  >   ii     j    »*  11     -.u- 

ing  the  distance  of  17.  miles  in  three  hour,  and  "  °°"'"?"  '  """f  "'■■'°  P-  '»:,'•=''  "'.""" 

twenty-nine  minutes  of  actual  (light.  Starting  "■?  ""t'T'n  J°L  ,  ?™  K  ,  T 
«~,™  f-  _  I  II  J  ._  ■  »u  _  _-  prize,  which  al  owed  twenty-four  hours  tor  the 
from  bovernor's  Island  at  7  43  in  the  mom  ne,   f-     '    .  ,._..    ,  {,       r    .  c 

I.   _  J    .1.     ■  u.  I     .    ni-i  J  I  1--    ■     tnp  and  an  unlitmted  number  of  stops.    Some 

he  made  the  eiehty-six  miles  to  Philadelphia  in       •:  , ,  ■  ■      i-  .11.        . 

a  flight  of  two  hour,  and  forty-five  riinule,  notable  aenal  ach.evemenB  took  place  abroad 

without  a  single  mishap.  An  immense  crowd,  '""  "°,»*-  J"?"?  t-  \^'"  °°  ^"'  ", 
;,,..i..j  -     <-      _      c.     .*      J        ■  .u      duplicated     Blenot  s    histonc    cross-channel 

includrng  Governor  Stuart  and  vanous  other  o-  u.       j        r     i-  l  .1.    u       r-u    1 

tc  ■  I  <^.    J    ■  ■  .  .L     ■    .■     flifiht,  and  an  Enelishman.  the  Hon.  Charles 

omcia  s,  gave  the  danng  aviator  an  enthusiastic  c,     \^  n  u         ?  1  j    i_- 

.1,      1.      _■    J    .  ni.-i  J  I  L-      .   Stewart  Rolls,  on  June  2  proper  y  capped  this 
reception  when  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at,. .a-      it.         .t?  j 

,,=8     After  examining  his  machine  and  taking  l'^' ^'  'V'^    rom  Dover  to  France  and  n^ 
i.me  lunch,  Hamilton  began  his  return  trip  a1  'V™°5  "'"■»">  '■™°8  '•'^'  »  'f P'.    ^ff 
'  "  '^       aally  interesting  from  a  military  standpoint  is 

the  aeroplane  trip  accomplished  by  Captain 
Marconnet  and  Lieutenant  Fequant  of  the 
French  Army,  In  one  machine,  on  June  9, 
they  flew  from  Chalons  to  Vincennes,  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles,  without  stopping  once.  In 
the  not-distant  future  we  shall  imdoubtedly  sec 
some  even  longer  cross-countiy  flights  than 
these,  judging  by  the  handsome  prizes  that 
have  now  been  offered.  For  a  trip  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  (1000  miles),  the  New  York 
IVorld  and  the  St.  Louis  Posl-Dispalck  have 
offered  a  prize  of  $30,000;  the  New  Yoric 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  have 
offered  $15,000  for  a  flight  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  (950  miles);  the  London  Daily 
Mail  has  offered  $50,000  for  a  flight  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  (800  miles),  and 
numerous  smaller  prizes  have  been  offered 
for  various  other  flights. 
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WATCHING  THE  FUCHT  OF  HAMILTON  FROM  THE  SPEQAL  TRAIN.  JUNE  13 
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ffit/rMMt  "^^^  '"^™  "*  °®*^^  °^  ^^'  *^''*y> " 

of  Governor- General,  will  have  «- 
ati  6t*a  pired  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  Canadian  press  in 
both  English  and  French  that  (we  quote  from 
Canadian  Life  and  Resources)  "no  maa  ever 
vacated  the  high  office  of  Governor-General 
more  deserving  than  Earl  Grey  of  the  tribute 
of  praise  of  Parliament,  and  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  Canadian  people."  The 
retiring  statesman  was  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  people 
will  not  sooQ  foi^et  his  pleasing  and 
efficient  personality.  It  has  been  officially 
announced  that,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  latest  expressed  wishes  of  his  brother, 
the  late  King  Edward,  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Con  naught,  and  uncle  of  the 
present  British  King,  will  succeed  Earl 
Grey,  although  it  is  not  expected  that 
he  will  take  up  his  official  duties  before 
the  autumn.  The  Duke  is  sixty  years  of 
age  and  has  seen  more  than  forty  years  of 
service  in  the  British  army,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

EABi,  oBRv  AS  GovEKNOH-cENEBAL  OF  CANADA         ^rtitMiAw    **°''*  important  eveR  than  thc  Set - 

on  fl       tlement  of  the  venerable  fisheries 

^^,^,^„^^  A  few  days  before  the  tribunal  at      *'"   '""   problem  now  before  the    Hague 

Boaniiarit   The  Hague  had  begun  to  listen  to  Tribunal,  is  the  very  high  conception  of  the 

*.tAeaiiado  the  first  Speeches  of  the  British  and  dignity  and  future  possibilities  of  the  Perma- 
American  counsel  in  the  great  fisheries  case  nent  Court  of  International  Arbitration,  which 
now  before  it,  Secretary  Knox  and  the  British  is  set  forth  in  the  opening  speech  of  Dr.  Hein- 
Ambassador  at  Washington  signed  a  treaty  rich  Lammasch,  the  president  of  the  tribunal 
agreeing  upon  the  boundary  line,  in  dispute  and  the  umpire  of  its  deliberations.  Upon 
since  1781,  between  American  and  Canadian  assuming  the  presidency  Dr.  Lammasch,  who 
territory  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Vi- 
I he  State  of  Maine.  This  action,  only  awaiting  enna,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate,  set-  Austrian  Parliament  and  an  eminent  authority 
ties  the  one  remaining  boundary  question  be-  on  jurisprudence,  delivered  a  brief  but  note- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion,  worthy  speech  to  the  court  and  the  counsel  for 
The  present  era  of  good  feeling,  following  the  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
recent  tariff  agreement,  was  particularly  aus-  Through  every  sentence  of  the  address  runs 
picious  for  the  settlement  of  this  last  point  at  the  idea  of  a  permanent  and  truly  judicial 
issue  between  the  two  countries.  Early  in  tribunal  and  a  very  high  conception  rf  the 
March,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Waterways  judicial  function  to  be  performed  by  this  court 
Treaty  was  ratified.  This  not  only  fixes  the  in  this  and  future  cases,  quite  distinct  from 
Great  Lake  water  boundaries  between  the  the  ordinary  diplomatic  ideas  of  ordinary 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  also  provides  arbitral  tribunals.  The  greatest  powers  of 
for  an  equitable  disposition  of  the  waters  to  the  worid,  said  Dr.  Lammasch,  have  sub- 
be  withdrawn  for  power  purposes.  Finally,  mitted  of  their  free  will  to  this  court,  and 
Ambassador  Bryce  has  now  been  given  "  nations  of  minor  forces  have  found  their  pro- 
authority  from  London  to  affix  his  signature  tcction  before  it." 
to  the  Pecuniary  Claims  Treaty  with   Great 

Britain,  which  provides  for  disposing  of,  by       Mattersof  great  importance  have  been  adjusted 
means  of  arbitration,  any  questions  at   issue,  !"  *'i^  modest  provUiona!  rooms,  some  of  them 

__.,.,,  1    ^  .L      II   ■.    1    involvmo  Inemoei  oencatequestionBol  soverciantv 

now   or  in  the    future,  between   the   United  and  nat^nal  pride,  all  implicating  intricate  pr<rfi- 
States  and  any  British  colony.  lems  ol  international  law. 
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Characlertzing  the  fisheries  case  as  one  of  ^^  ^^^     Several  new  developments  in  the 

great  gravity  and  complexity,  Dr.  Lammasch  war  m      seemingly    endless    civil    war    of 

continued  in  these  woids:  mtatataa    Nicaragua  have  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  past  few  weeks.    Late  in  May  there 

And  now  these  two  nations,  to  which  the  world  were  reports  of  a  serious  defeat  of  the  armies  of 

B  uidebied  (or  «  much  of  ,ts  progtMs  m  every  provisional  President  Madriz  by  the  generals 

sphere  III  human  thought  and  action,  have  agreed  ,    t-  .     j          n         .    ■           j-      i       /  n 

to  submit  their  long  standing  conflict  to  the  arbi-  *>»   Estrada.     Almost    immediately   following 

■ration  of  thb  tribunal.    .    .    .    In  bo  doing,  came  the  news  that  the  gunboat  Venus,  coop- 

Ibese  governments  have  set  an  example  tor  the  crating  with  the  Madriz  forces,  was  attempting 

justice  and  peace.  'he  dommalion  of  the  LsCrada  faction.      By 

the  authority  of  Secretary  Knos,  Commander 
As  to  the  intentions  and  spirit  of  the  court,   Gilmer  of  Ihe  American  gunboat  Padu<ab, 
Dr.  Lammasch  said. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen  representing  the  litigant 
panies,  that  aUwe  arbitrators  are  imbued  with  the 
sense  ol  our  responsibility,  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ments which  honored  us  with  their  confidence  and 
to  the  two  great  nations  they  represent,  but  also  to 
the  noble  idea  ol  inietnaiional  arbitration  bo  dear 
to  all  ol  us.  .  .  .  Every  sentence  rendered  by 
this  court  ought  to  tie,  by  virtue  ol  its  impartiality 
and  equity,  a  new  marble  pillar  to  sustain  the 
ideal  palace  of  justice  and  peace. 

TM  Sim  ot  "^^^  remarks  of  this  Austrian  jurist 
will  be  particularly  gratifying  to 


alt  American  loverS  of  peace  and 
justice.  Never  belore,  it  may  be  said,  have  we 
approached  an  arbitration  court  in  just  the 
^irit  in  which  we  are  submitting  this  case  of 
ours  to  The  Hague.  The  American  people  are 
not  asking  their  representatives  at  the  Dutch 
capital  to  conduct  the  usual  game  of  diplomacy. 
The  American  case,  in  common  with  the 
British  and  Canadian  contentions,  consists  of 
a  dignified  presentation  of  facts  to  a  friendly, 
impartial  and  upright  tribunal,  lor  the  sake  of 
securing  an  upright,  accurate  and  just  settle- 
ment. Secretary  Knox,  in  his  address  on  "The 
Spirit  and  Purpose  of  American  Diplomacy," 
delivered  on  June  15,  at  the  commencement  of 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  felicitous  the  fisheries  case 

expression  to  this  general  idea  and  its  inevitable  ^ 

resultsupon  the  future  of  theworld.  "The  his-  at  once  notified  the  Venus  that  future  inter- 
tory  of  American  diplomacy,"  said  Mr.  Knox,  ference  with  American  vessels  would  not  be 
"the  history  of  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  tolerated,  and  that,  considering  the  extent  of 
all  other  nations  plainly  indicates  the  just  and  American  interests  in  Bluefields,  a  bombard- 
peaceful  purposes  animating  our  government."  ment  of  that  town  would  not  be  permitted. 
Undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  State  voiced  the  The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  said  Secre< 
sentiment  of  many  successive  administrations  tary  Knox,  in  his  instructions  to  Commander 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  Gilmer,  remains  the  same  as  set  forth  in  the 
when  he  said:  letter  from  the  Department  to  the  Nicaraguan 

Minister  in  December  last. 
II  this  Government  can  help  to  upbuild  its 
neighbors  and  promote  the  thought  that  the  cap-  Inasmuch  as.  this  (the  United  States)  Govern- 
italof  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  world  ment  recognizes  neither  faction  as  Government 
would  be  better  employed  in  assisting  the  peaceful  ol  Nicaragua,  but  merely  as  in  dejaclo  control  of 
development  ol  those  more  backward,  than  in  portions  ol  the  country,  proclamations  on  either 
Gnancintt  wars,  it  is  such  a  deviation  from  tradi-  part  which  are  inconsistent  with  this  attitude 
tions  as  the  American  people  will  approve.  are  without  eflect  on  the  United  Stales  and  its 
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citizens.  .  .  .  This  Government  denies  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  rec«it 
right  of  either  faction  to  seize  American  vessels  or  Pan-Americaii  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago, 
properly  without  consent  of  and  recompense  to    „.  .,        t^     n     i  ti   ■       i_  ■  r  "•^»  "B^i 

the  owners.  Chile.    Dr.  Paul  Ransch  is  professor  of  poliD- 

cal  science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He 
President  Madriz  at  once  despatched  a  long  was  a  del^ate  to  the  third  Pan-American  Con- 
telegram  to  President  Taft  protesting  against   gress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.     The  Hon. 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  unfair.  Lamar  C.  Quintero  is  a  well-known  lawyer  and 

journalist  of  New  Orleans,  and  particularly 
Amtrittn  Dii4- ^'^^^y  last  monih  the  American  conversant  with  Latin-American  affairs.  Prof, 
votM  (a  A»naa  delegates  lo  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameri-  David  Kinley,  director  of  the  school  of  com- 
'""  can  Conference,  which  is  to  begin  merce  at  the  Univeraty  of  Illinois,  is  author  of 
its  sessions  on  July  10,  set  sail  for  Buenos  several  works  on  financial  and  economic  sub- 
Aires.  They  are  all  gentlemen  of  experience,  jects.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  director  of  the  Inier- 
attainments  In  diplomacy  and  modem  views  national  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  will 
as  to  the  larger  aspects  of  trade.  The  Hon,  also  attend  the  conference  as  head  of  that  insli- 
Henry  White,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  has  tution,  but  not  as  a  delegate.  Three  secre- 
been  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  taries  have  been  selected,  the  first  being  Prof. 
France  and  also  to  Italy.  Col.  Enoch  H.  William  R,  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University. 
Crowder,  now  assistant  to  the  Judge- Advocate- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  headed  the  Lord  Curzon,  in  his  speech  made  a 
commission  which  revised  the  code  of  the  Re-  'JJ,* fiJiS'™  ^^^  ^^Y^  ^^^^^  ^^  funeral  of  the 
public  of  Cuba,  and  is  an  eminent  authority  on  late  King  Edward,  suggested  that 
Spanish  language  and  law.  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  each  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  Eng- 
abusinessmanof  large  and  varied  interests,  has  land  should  nominate  five  of  its  leaders  and 
built  a  number  of  battleships  for  the  United  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  q>eaker  of  the 
States,  and  is  an  expert  in  international  trade  Houseof  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  recasting 
relations.  Prof,  John  Bassett  Moore,  a  pub-  tbeconstitutionof  Great  Britain,  withaview  to 
lidst  of  international  fame,  was  First  Assistant  changing  radically  the  character  of  the  Upper 
Secretary  of  State  in  1898,  Secretary  and  Coun-  House  and  its  relation  to  the  other  brandi  of 
sel  to  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  and  agent  Parliament.  Several  weeks  later  Premier 
of  the  United  States  before  the  American-  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
Canadian  Arbitration  Tribunal  in  1904.  Dr.  position, in  anumberofprivatemeetingsagreed 
Bernard  Moses,  professor  of  history  and  politi-  to  commit  the  decision  in  this  matter  of  the 
cal  science  in  the  University  of  California,  was  a  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  such  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  under  conference.  The  conferrees  are  the  Premier, 
President,  then  Judge,  Taft,  and  one  of  the   Lord  Crewe,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Bir- 

rell,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Mr,  Balfour, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Cawdor  and  Mr,  Austin 
Chamberlain  on  behalf  of 
the  opposition.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  conference 
which  were  secret  were  be- 
gun on  June  t7. 

J  Such  a  compro- 
oomaromitt  misc  was  inevit- 
"*"•  able.  The  Lib- 
erals were  intent  on  the  ' 
urgent  business  of  the  ses- 
sion, that  is  to  say,  the  budget 
and  the  enactment  into  law 
of  such  legislation  as  has 
arisen  from  the  change  of 
sovereigns.  Under  this 
head  are  included  the  pro- 
riui'fj''-"'"'""""'"'"*""'^'"""™'  posed  modification  of  the 
n  PMHch  (LoDdoD)  royalcoronationoathr^ard- 


THE  VETO  CAME  IN  ENGtJWD 

:o  Ixird  Lansdoonc):  "While  you 're  thiokinso 
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ing    Roman   Catholic  beliefs,    the  provision  the    assassination    of    the    Egyptian    Prime 

for     a    r^enqr   and    the    increase   of    the  Minister,  Boutros  Pasha,  whose  death,  it  will 

King's  dvil  list.    The  Government,  therefore,  be   remembered,   was   the   occasion   of   Mr. 

does  not  desire  to  rush  matters.    The  Con-  Rooseveltis  rigorous  and  much  discussed  ad- 

servatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  quite  sure  dress,  last  March,  before  the  University  of 

of  the  future  actions  of  the  new  King.     Their  Cairo.     Sir  Edward  admitted  that  there  had 

political  agents  rq>ort,  almost  with  unanimity,  been  delay  in  punishing  the  murderer,  an  un- 

that   the  prospects  of  the  Liberals  have  im-  avoidable  delay,  he  said.    He  then  added: 
proved  since  the  passing  of  the  Budget.    They 


result  in  a  loss  of  from  20  to  30  seats.     The  more  and  more  good  work  year  after  year,  and  we 

Conservative  journals,  therefore,  welcome  the  cannot   now  abandon   Egypt  without  disgrace, 

pause  necessitated  by  the  King's  death,  and  Agitation  against  the  British  occupation  can  lead 

refer  to  it  as  the  "  Truce  of  G<S."  They  in-  [,^y^"^  ^"^  result-to  more  assertion  of  our  author- 
timate  further  that  the  part  in  the  campaign 

to  be  played  by  their  party  would  be,  in  ,fo»  Britain  Has  Britain  a  right  to  be  in  Egypt, 
effect,  the  support  of  the  Government  "  in  Oame  into  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  it,  and  if  so, 
all  non-contentious  l^slation"  including  in  ^ov^  ^h^t  is  she  doing  to  demonstrate 
that  term  future  budgets  on  the  principle  of  that  righl?  First  of  all,  it  will  be  useful  to  re- 
the  one  just  adopted,  with  the  question  of  the  c^iit-lbOW  Britain  got  into  Egypt.  After  the 
House  of  Lords  in  abeyance.  Naturally  the  e|||pfion  of  Napoleon's  administrative  force  by 
Irish  Nationalists  and  the  radical  Labor  men  tf^llritish,  in  i8oi,  Egypt  remained  for  more 
would  oppose  such  an  agreement.  They  are  than  half  a  century  a  Turkish  province,  its 
intent  upon  forcing,  by  parliamentary  strat-  political  status  clear,  but  its  economic  and 
egy,  the  enactment  into  law  of  measures  deeply  social  condition  uncertain  and  rapidly  retro- 
concerning  their  own  political  faiths.  The  grading.  French  influence  again  became  im- 
early  days  of  the  present  month,  however,  portant  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  past  century, 
^ould  see  some  more  or  less  workable  com-  and  the  Khedive,  Said,  favored  the  Suez  Canal, 
promise  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  and  which  was  then  being  built,  and  other  French 
Opposition  leaders.  enterprises.    His  successor,  Ismail,  a  brilliant, 

reckless  man,  almost  ruined  the  country  by  his 

g^,^^^,^     Colonel  Roosevelt's  London  Guild-  extravagance  and   borrowing.     By   the  year 

om         hall  speech  praising  the  work  of  i875,with  a  public  debt  of  close  on  to  $500,000,- 

fpfpt       British  administrators  in  Uganda  000,  the  country  was  bankrupt,  and  Great 

and   the   Sudan,   and   warning    the    British  Britain  and  France  stepped  in  on  behalf  of  the 

Government  against  "over-sentimentality"  in  bondholders. 

Egypt,  was  delivered  on  May  31.     The  "first 

indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  ex-Presi-  ^      _.   ,     A  European  "Conunission  of  Con- 

,       ,            .                                        '11            /v    •   1  Guaranteeing         i ,.                i^          .         ^ 

dent's   strictures  were    received    by    official  Egyptian     trol"  over  Egyptian  finance  was 

Britain  was  the  news  that  the  Foreign  Office  ^''»«'»««      established,  and    two    Comptrol- 

had  decided  to  increase  the  military  force  in  lers  General  were  appointed,  one  by  France 

Eg}'pt  by  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  and  one  by  England.     In  1879  Ismail  was 

regiment  of  cavalry.     Only  a  few  days  later,  forced  to  abdicate.    Under  his  son,  Tewfik,  a 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  serious   rebellion,  led  by  the   famous   Arabi 

Foreign  Affairs,  arose  in  the  House  of  Com-  Pasha,  would  have  hopelessly  split  the  country 

moDs,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  and  ap-  had  not  England  intervened  and  restored  the 

proved  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  before  it  authority  of  the  Khedive.     Not  participating 

was  delivered,  and  that  the  British  Govern-  in  this  intervention,  France  was,  as  the  result  of 

ment  undersood  and  "did  not  take  exception "  a  decree  published  in  1883,  omitted  from  the 

to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  point  of  view.    Mr.  Balfour,  "control,"  and  the  government  was  reorgan- 

the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  followed  with  ized.     An  English  financial  advisor  was  ap- 

a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed     "without    whose    concurrence    no 

had   said  "nothing  that  was  not  sensible,"  financial  decision  can  be  taken."    Egypt  re- 

and   that  he,  Mr.  Roosevelt,   realized   more  mains  a  tributary  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 

dearly  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  and  is  governed  by  a  Khedive,  the  present  ruler 

tlian  roost  of  the  English  radical  critics  of  his  being  Abbas  Hilmi.     It  has  been  said  that 

speech.    The  Foreign  Secretary  then,  in  an-  since  1882,  Egypt  has  been  under  the  nominal 

swer  to  an  interpellation,  discussed  at  length  autocracy  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  the    legal 
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resources  through  irrigation.  The  well-organ- 
ized system  of  irrigation  by  which  the  river 
Nile  is  made  to  fertilize  a  larger  portion  of  the 
country  than  ever  before,  noteworthy  features 
of  the  system  being  the  immense  dams  at 
Assuan  and  Assiut,  has  vastly  increased  the 
ecbnomic  efficiency  of  Egypt.  Education  has 
been  organized  and  improved.  The  army  has 
been  put  on  a  belter  footing,  there  has  been 
considerable  railroad  building  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
has  steadily  bettered  since  British  occupancy 
began.  Half  of  Egypt's  trade  is  with  Britain, 
the  greater  part  of  her  exports  being  made  up 
of  the  famous  Egyptian  cotton. 

j.^^        The  gradual  progress  of  education 
tavBtim     and  general  economic  betterment 
MavoaBiitu   j^^^  during  the  past  decade,  made 
inevitable  the  rise  of  the  Nationalist  movement. 
The  Nationalist  party,  which  is  a  growing  fac- 
tion, demands  a  greater  participation  in  the 
government.  For  several  years  it  has  conducted 
an  anti-British  agitation,  which  has  not  al- 
ways stopped  at  violence.    In  all  fairness,  it 
may  be  said  that,  as  yet,  Egypt  can  not  stand 
by  itself.     Some  power  must  guarantee  its 
solvency  to  its  European  creditors.     This  is 
what  Britain  is  doing.    But  the  British  author- 
SIR  ELi>o\  (joRST,  cFKAi  bkctain's  rephesen-       itics  havc  hesitated  to  apply  severity  in  cases  of 
TATivF,  i.v  FcvPT  mlsgovemment  and  violence.    Eastern  peoples 

are  quite  prone  to  misunderstand  indecision, 
autocracy  of  the  Khedive,  but  the  actual  even  if  caused  by  the  best  intentions.  It  was 
autocracy  of  Lord  Cromer.  The  present  this  to  which  Mr,  Roosevelt  referred  in  his 
British  agent  is  Sir  Eldon  rjorst,who  succeeded  addresses  on  Egyptian  affairs. 
Cromer  in  1906.  Six  years  ago  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  recognized  the  status  quo,  ^  ^^^  Almost  immediately  upon  his  re- 
the  French  government  declaring  that  it  girman  turn  to  Berlin,  after  attending  the 
would  not  obstruct  the  action  of  the  British  c»one*Jiw  funeral  of  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
govemment  in  Egypt  in  any  way  whatso-  land,  upon  which  occasion  he  made  a  deep 
ever.  This  agreement  also  simplified  the  impression  by  his  kingly  dignity  and  the  vigor 
handling  of  the  Egyptian  debt,  provided  tor  of  his  physique,  the  German  Kaiser  found 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds,  and  may  himself  confronted  by  more  than  one  serious 
be  said  to  have  legalized  internationally  Brit-  national  and  personal  problem.  We  have  been 
ain's  position  in  Egypt.  recording  in  these  pages,  from  month  to  month, 

the  progress  of  that  highly  unpopular  measure, 
Houi  Britaii  "^^^^^  C'"'  ^^  D'*  doubt  that  under  miscalled  a  franchise  reform  bill,  which  Chan- 
Hat  "Had!  British    domination     Egypt     has  cellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  in  his  capacity 
greatly  benefited.    The  system  of  of  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  some  weeks  ago 
justice  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  estab-  succeeded  in  getting  passed  through  the  upper 
lishment  of  courts  composed  equally  of  British  house  of  the  Diet,   This  measure,  while  it  pro- 
and  native  judges,  although  in  the  lower  grade  p>osed  changing  the  present  franchise  qualiG- 
courts  the  weakness  for  delay  and  corruption   cations,   still  reserved   many  exclusive  privi- 
has  made  the  administration  of  justice  very  leges  to  the  propertied  classes.     It  wasvigor- 
difhcull.    The  British  regime  has  been  marked   ously  and  persistently  opposed  not  only  by  all 
by  the  completion  of  many  public  works  and    the  radical  political  elements  of  Prussia,  but 
the  inauguration  of  others.    It  has  been  recog-  also  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    Before 
nized  that  the  financial  solvency  of  the  country  and  after  its  passage  by  the  upper  house  of  the 
a>uld  be  best  obtained  by  developing  its  natural  Diet,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  vast,  well- 
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ordered  popular  demonstrations,  engineered  It  will  also  advocate  the  consolidation  and 
chietly  by  Ihe  Socialist  party  at  many  widely  protection  of  the  State  school  system  and  pro- 
separated  points  throughout  Germany.  When  pose  anumberof  labor  laws,  some  dealing  with 
the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Landtag  {the  the  making  of  collective  contracts,  and  others 
lower  house  of  the  Diet)  it  occasioned  a  long-  providing  for  the  extension  of  a  credit  system 
drawH'OUt  and  bitter  debate.  On  the  final  for  workmen.  The  novel  provision  of  making 
vote,  the  deputies  threw  out  the  measure,  and  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
then  the  Chancellor  announced  that  the  Gov-  returnable  every  second  year  for  a  term  of  six 
emment  bad  abandoned  it.  This  failure  of  the  years  will  result  in  transforming  the  French 
Minister  to  carry  out  a  real  reform  measure  Parliament  into  a  continuous  body.  This  will 
has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism  radically  affect  the  future  course  of  French 
in  ihepress.  The  Kaiser  himself,  moreover,  is  politics,  since  the  partisan  character  of  a  body 
reported  to  have  expressed  himself  as  "bitterly  thus  constituted  is  very  unlikely  to  be  changed 
disappointed"  over  the  "bungling"  of  his  by  a  single  election.  Almost  all  the  legislation 
Chancellor.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  in  France  during  the  past  decade  has  given 
not  been  generally  successful  in  his  policies,  evidence  of  the  stability  of  the  Republic, 
and  reports  of  his  early  res^ation  were  per-  Under  the  premiership  of  four  men  of  such 
siilent  in  the  German  press  last  month.  radically  different  personal    dispositions    and 

political  inclinations  as  Waldeck- Rousseau, 
«».r  Tnuhif  ^^^"^  '^"^  Prussian  Diet  was  re-  Combes,  Clemenceau  and  Briand,  iininter- 
0/  (••  jecting  the  Chancellor's  reform  bill,  rupted  progress  along  the  same  lines  has  been 
"°""  the  Kaiser  was  listening  to  the  evident.  Far  from  being  a  revolutionary  and 
resignation  of  Dr.  Bemhard  von  Demburg,  fickle  people,  the  French,  jmliticatly  and  so- 
ihe  German  Colonial  Secretary.  Dr.  von  cially,  are  among  the  most  stable  of  nations. 
Demburg,  who  is  a  modem,  progressive  states- 
man, has  always  opposed  the  government  TtnRtattion  ^^'''^''"g  evidences  of  the  decided 
policy  of  taxing  the  German  colonies  in  South  '"  reaclionarytendenciesthatarenow, 

West  .\frica  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  "    "       and  have  been  for  some  time,  dom- 

their  subjugation.  But  he  has  l>een  unable  to  inatingin  Russian  politics,  are  furnished  by  two 
convince  the  Reichstag,  and  now,  apparently, 
finds  no  alternative  except  resignation.  He 
bas  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Friedriih  von 
Lindetjuist,  formerly  Under-Secretary.  Per- 
sonally, Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  not  been  well 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Certain  blood 
troubles  that  have  made  bis  people  anxious 
more  than  once  during  his  reign  have  reap- 
peared, and  late  last  month  his  physicians  re- 
[wted  that  severe  though  not  serious  abcesses 
on  his  knee  and  arm  prevent  his  apjjearing 
in  puUic  or  following  his  favorite  exercise  of 
horseback  riding.  The  birth  of  several  royal 
babies  during  the  past  year  in  Germany  has 
seiereiy  taxed  the  Kaiser's  purse,  and  he  has 
Mted  the  Prussian  Diet  for  an  increase  in 
his  diil  list.  The  legislators  have  responded 
l>y  authorizing  an  increase  of  two  million 
marks  ($500,000)  a  year. 

,„.,„      When     the     French     Parliament 

*^'»      meets  in  the  early  autumn,  Premier 

""      Briand,  who  remains  the  strongest 

political  personality  in  France,  will  have  ready 

his  program  of  legislation.     This  will  include 

a  measure  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  "scruiin 

it  IhU,"  a  modification  of  what  is  known  to  the  modi 

ihe  Ttsi  of  the  world  as  proportional  repre-      dh.  von  Bhthmann-Ho 
saltation,  with  a  six-year  term  and  the  election  '°t^"k^||"'^i  ' 
of  one  third  of  the  deputies  every  two  years.  *     ""      ^om', 
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publicly  announced  decisions  of  the  imperial  ^^  Awtud^  ^*^^  *^^^  improvement  in  modo'n 
government  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  are  to  Towaras  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
complete  the  Russification  of  Finland,  and  to  ^•^^"^^  knowlrage,  there  is  coming  a 
rigorously  apply  the  anti- Jewish  laws,  passed  better  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  em- 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  ex-  pire  in  the  modern  world,  and  a  more  reason- 
pelling  from  Russia  proper,  and  from  all  the  able  attitude  towards  foreigners.  The  China- 
imperial  domain,  except  the  so-called  "  Jewish  man  now  hates  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty 
Pale,"  all  persons  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Early  in  more  than  he  hates  the  greedy,  overbearing 
April,  it  will  be  remembered.  Czar  Nicholas  foreigner.  For  years  the  opposition  to  the 
issued  a  manifesto  ordering  the. Duma  to  pass  alien  reigning  family  at  Peking  has  been  grow- 
a  bill  applying  to  Finland  "all  the  laws  of  im-  ing,  until  to-day  (as  Mr.  Adachi  points  out  on 
perial  importance  without  t4ie  consent  of  the  another  page  this  month)  it  is  the  prindpal 
Finnish  Diet"  This  measure,  although  un-  cause  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  which, 
constitutional  according  to  the  historic,  legal  increased  by  oppressive  economic  conditions 
relations  between  Finland  and  the  imperial  and  ignorant  superstition,  has  attained  omi- 
crown,  was  enacted  into  law  by  a  substantial  nous  proportions  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
majority  on  June  lo.  This  means  the  end  of  Much  hasbeendone  toward  making  the  Chinese 
Finnish  autonomy.  It  is  not  quite  clear  just  understand  western  ways  by  the  International 
what  has  been  the  immediate  instigation  of  the  Institute  of  China,  a  unique  organization 
present  wave  of  anti-Jewish  feeling.  The  founded  in  1897  by  an  American  missionary, 
facts,  however,  as  they  are  reported  from  many  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid.  The  institute  publishes  a 
sections  of  Russia,  indicate  that  the  Jews  are  number  of  periodicals  in  Chinese,  gives  courses 
being  expelled,  in  n^any  cases  with  great  cru-  of  lectures  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  bring 
elty,  from  most  of  the  Russian  cities,  and  even  out  a  series  of  modem  histories  of  modem 
from  some  of  the  so-called  settlement  districts,  western  nations  designed  to  give  the  Chinese  a 
where,  by  law,  Hebrews  are  permitted  to  reside  proper  idea  of  the  Occident.  This  organization 
unmolested.  According  to  the  St.  Petersburg  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed 
correspondent  of  the  London  TinteSy  "there  is  of  equal  numbers  of  Chinese  and  foreigners, 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  persecution  move-  Its  work  has  the  official  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  ment  at  Peking, 
responsible  authorities." 

Railroad     ^^^  ^"^'  Settlement  of  the  much 
Pr   reaa     P^^i^ical  changes  in  China  since         Finan-      discussed  Hankow-Szechuen  Rail- 
in         the  death,  nearly  two  years  ago,  of  *'"'        way  loan  was  made  late  in  May,  a 

^^'^"^  that  remarkable  woman,  the  Em-  definite  agreement  being  signed  by  representa- 
press  Dowager,  and  her  weakling  son,  the  Em-  tives  of  groups  of  British,  French,  German  and 
peror,  Kwangsiu,  have  been  more  radical  than  American  bankers.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
has  been  realized  in  the  west.  A  series  of  loan  to  the  Chinese  Government  of  $30,000,000 
changes  in  administrative  procedure  were  be-  for  railroad  construction  "on  a  basis  of 
gun  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  the  absolute  equality  between  the  four  groups." 
present  infant  Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Formal  approval  by  the  Government  at 
establishment  of  the  regency  under  Prince  Peking  is  all  that  is  lacking  to  make 
Chun.  Thesechanges  have  been  in  the  direction  this  effective.  There  maybe  somo  difficulty 
of  increased  participation  in  government  by  the  in  securing  such  approval,  as  the  provincial 
people.  Promises  were  made  some  years  ago  governments,  saturated  as  they  are  by  the  new 
of  the  granting  of  a  constitution  and  a  real  spirit  of  reform  and  nationalism,  may  refuse 
pariiament  as  soon  as  certain  reforms  had  been  to  authorize  the  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the 
fully  established.  Some  of  these  reforms  are  obligations  of  a  new  foreign  loan.  The 
now  accomplished  facts.  Provincial  Assem-  Hankow-Szechuen  railroad  is  intended  to  de- 
blies  have  been  in  working  order  throughout  velop  the  Yangtse  valley.  It  will  be  600  miles 
the  Empire  for  a  year.  An  edict  abolishing  long  and  will  tap  the  very  heart  of  China.  In 
slavery  was  recently  issued  from  Peking,  the  North,  Russia  and  Japan  still  control  the 
Newspapers  have  multiplied  until  China  now  vast  resources  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
has  a  daily  press  conducted  with  ability  and  despite  the  unwillingness  of  Peking  and  the 
dignity.  Immense  interest  is  being  taken  in  more  or  less  concerted  opposition  of  western 
education.  In  spite  of  many  setbacks  and  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Immense, 
much  confusion  and  waste  the  general  educa-  almost  incredibly  vast  mineral  and  agricultural 
tional  status  of  China  is  unoubtedly  being  riches  await  the  exploiter  of  these  ancient  but 
steadily  raised.  as  yet  undeveloped  regions. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{From  May  ai  lo  Junt  20.  igio) 


May  33. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill  (J  1 34,000,000),  providing  for  the  con- 
itruclioo  of  two  first-cbss  battleships. 

May  34. — The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to 
ihe  Sundrj-  Civil  appropriation  bill,  providing 
ti50,ooo  for  the  work  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

May  36. — In  the  Senate,  the  Cummins  amend- 
mcnl  to  the  Railroad  bill,  requiri^  approval  of 
ram  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is 

May  2%. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep,,  111.) 
deflirs  the  charges  oi  corruption  in  connection  with 

June  i. — The  Senate  rejects  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  bill  re-enacting  the  commodities  clause 
and  providing  for  physical  valuation. 

June  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Administration's 
[niFTsiate  Commerce  (or  Railroad)  bill,  as 
jmraded,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  12. 

June  4. — The  House  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
ippropriation  bill  ($110,000,000). 

June 6. — The  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  em- 
pltjyer's  liability  and  workmen's  compensation. 

June  a.— The  House  passes  the  Postal  Savings- 
fiank  biU  by  vote  of  195  to  101. 

June  13. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
,  including  therein  an  appropriation  of  f 350,000  (Mentioneil  as  a  gubernatorial  pibsibility) 

Cor  ibeTarifi  Board.        ^ 

,^ '""r  IV^" '*'*iS"""'-i^^  ^"''^  "^"^  ^''i"  May  31.— The  Lniled   States  Supreme  Court 

ia.al  bill   IS   passed. .    .The   House  r^ss^  the  upholds  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 

Ml  providing    new   avd   government    (or  Porto  ordering  freight-rate  reductions  in   the  Missouri 

^"''  and  Denver  rate  cases;   the  corporation-tax  caseit 

June  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  granting   are    ordered    reargued Increases    in    Western 

ilatehocid  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  freight  rates  are  hailed  by  an  iniunctiun  obtained 

June  17.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  by   *^'^   Attorney-General   in   the  United   States 

report  on  the  Railroad  bill The  House  adopts  District  Court  at  Hannibal,  Mo. 

1  nJe  whereby  a  majority  of  its  membership  may  June   i.— Charles  D.   Norton,  Assistant  Secre- 

rwall  a  bill  or  resolution  from  committee.  tiry  of  the  Navy,  b  appointed  Secretary-  to  tht- 

June  18.— The  House  adopts  the  conference  r*-  President. 

pons  on  the  Railroad  and  Statehood  bills.  June  3.— -John  A.  DLx  is  chosen  chairman  of  the 

lur,  ,n  -In  the  Senate,  a  rraolution  badopted  ^^^  ^'"'^  ^'"^  Democratic  Committee. 


■itb  the  election  of  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  come-taxamendment,theSenatehavingrejected  il. 
•  -The  House  passes  a  bill  requiring  ocean-  June  4.— Congressional  primaries  are  held 
pwig  vcsaeb  carrying  more  than  fifty  passengers  throughout  Pennsylvania;  RcgirLScniative  Dalzell 
to  be  equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy.  (Rep.)  narrowly  escapes  defeat  fur  renominatbn. 
POLITIca  AND  oovKUNMBNT-AMERiCAN  June  6.— Western  railroad  presidents,  in  confer- 
with  President   laft  and  other  Oo\ 


May  17 -—President  Taft  appoints  his  secretary,  officials,  agree  to  suspend  increases  in  rates  until 

Fred  W.  Carpenter,  to  be  minister  to  Morocco the   pending   interstate  commerce  bill  goes  into 

The  New  York  Leablature  adjourns;    Governor  effect. 

Hughes  i«ucs  a  calHor  it  to  meet  in  special  session  ju„e  7.— The   presidents  of  the   Pennsylvania 

00  June  20,  Railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Southern 

May  38.— D.  W.  Hotsllaw,  a  Democratic  mem-  Railway  confer  with  President  Taft  and  agree  to 
ber  of  the  lUinob  State  Senate,  confesses  before  a  suspend  proposed  rate  increases  until  the  Inter- 
Srand  jury  that  he  received  $3200  for  voting  for  state  Commerce  Commission  passes  upon  them, 
tnt  elcctioa  of  United  States  Senator  Lorimer Ex -Governor  Broward  (Dem.)  defeats  Sen- 
Final  argument  by  counsel  in  the  Ballioger-Pinchot  ator  Taliaferro  in  the  Florida  Senatorial  primaries. 
Congressional  inquiry  b  ended.  .. .  .Governor  Vcsscy,  "prt^ri'ssivc"  Republican, 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT— PORBICN 
May  22.— Elections  are  held  in  half  the  Belgian 
districts; 

fails   to   (J 

May  3.J.— The  Danish  cabinet  resigns,  owing  lo 
the  severe  defeat  of  the  Radicals  in  the  rereni 
general  election. 

May  24.- — An  edict  issued  in  Pelting  orders  dcci- 
nial  coinage. 

.May  29. — It  b  reported  from  Bluefields,  Nicarj- 
gua,  that  the  Madriz  forces  have  been  repulsed, 
with  great  loss,  by  General  Estrada. 

May  30. — General  Botha,  as  Premier  and  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  forms  the  first  cabinet  of 
United  South  Africa. 

May  31. — The  royal  proclamation  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  is  read  at  Pretoria. 

June  2. — The  Hungarian  elections  result  in  in- 
creased Government  majorities  o\'er  the  parties 
headed  by  Kossuth  and  Justh, 

June  3,. — Juan  Vincente  Gomez  is  inaugurHted 
as  president  o(  Venezuela. 

June  6. — Bernhard  Demburg,  German  Swrt- 
lary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  resigns. 

June  7. — TriMips  arc  dis|>atched  to  quell  ihc 
Maya  Indian  uprising  in  Yucatan,  Mexico, 

June  8, — The  British  Parliament  reassembles  at 

June  9. — The  Duke  of  Connaughi,  it  is  an- 
nounced  in   London,   will  succeed   Earl  Grei'  as 

i.ov,  A.  o.  EBERHART,  OF  iiiNNESoTA  Govemor-Gcneral  of  Canada, 

(Now   Mrvins    out    the    unex^red    t«m.   of  Governor  June    lO.— Sir   Charles    Hardinee   is   aptwjinled 

S^«  Mxt'ali  1"'                     Rei>ubt-can  eand.dsie  lor  Viceroy  of  India,  succeeding  the  Earl  of  Minlo. 
June  17.^ — The  Da  Veiga  Pri^rcssive  cabinet  in 
Portugal  resigns, 

IS  renominated   m   thi-  Suuth    Dakota   iiriniaries.  . 

.,, Governor    Carroll    (Rej),)    is   nominated     for  INTERNATIONAL  relations 

reelection   in   the   Iowa   iirimaries;    Congressman  May  2I-— Ecuador  and  Peru  accept  the  offer  of 

HuII(Rep.)  .a  defeated  for  renomination  by  SF.  niediation    by    the    United    States,    Brazil,    and 

Prouty,         progressive       candidate President  Argentina 

Taft   appoints   William    D.   Crum    (a   negro),   of  ,.                 »   .      •     1    .           .u     i-   ■.    1  c 

South  twoliiia,  to  be  minister  to  Liberia"  ^fY  "P^  "!^*='  'i*;'*.^"  ^""^  ''"'?"'  u^a'^ 

,                      .V.  .«  i^iui-iKi.  g^^  Canada,  signed  at  Washington,  settles  the  dis- 

June  8.~Governor  Hughes  vetoes  the  primary  puted  coast  boundary  between   New   Brunswick 

biU  [jassed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  New  Vork  |,nd  Maine. 

-eg  s    ture.  ^'^Y    ^3- — Serious   anti-foreign    riotinj;    recur* 

June  g.^Wisccinsin  Republicans,  in  convention  near  Changsha.  China. 

at   Milwaukee,  strongly  indorse  President  Talt's  May  24.— The  Hankow  &  Sze-Chuen  Raifwa> 

administration.  luan  agreement  is  signed  at  Paris. 

June  10.— Arkansas  Republicans  nominate  An-  Mav  25. — France  and  Great  Britain  submit  a 

drew    L    Rowland    for   Governor Charles   R.  proposition  to  Russia  and  Italy  which  would,  in 

Heike,  secretary  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  effect,  restore  Turkish  suzerainty  over  the  island 

Coni|>any,   is  convicted   in    New    Vork    of    con-  of  Crete. 

spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government.  ^^j-  ^,  _i^  j,  announced  at  Washington  that 

June  13. — A  s|>ecial  cummitteo  appointed  to  in-  the  mediators  in  the  Ecuador-Peru  Imbroglio  have 

vestigatc  the  management  of  the  Ci7y  Record,  the  refjuested    the   withdrawal   of    troops    from    the 

official   publication   of   New    Vork   City,   reports   frontier Chinese    warships    and     troops    ate 

waste  amounting  to  more  than  $400,000  annually,  sent  to  Nanking,  where  an  anti-foreign  outbreak 

June   1 5.— Pennsylvania    Democrats   nominate  ■*  feared. 

Webster    Grim     for    Governor Frederick   \V.  June  1.— Dr.  Lanimasch,  as  president,  opens  the 

Plaisted,   .Mayor   of   Augusta,   is   nominated   for  Newfoundland    fisheriis    arbitration    tribunal    at 

Governor  of  Maine  at  the  Democratic  State  Con-  The  Hague. 

venlion.  June  3.— Ecuador  and  Peru  agree  ti)  withdraw 

June  20.— President  Taft  signs  the  bill  granting  'heir  troops  from  the  common  frontier  in  order  to 

siaiehoiKl     to    Arizona    and     New     Mexico facilitate  arbitration. 

The   New   Vork  Legislature  convenes   in  special  June8, — It  is  announced  at  Tokio  that  com|>lete 


rl  legisla-   agreement  has  been  rcache<l  between  Russia  and 
Japan  o    '^      ■' 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

ABtONAUTICS 

May  31. — Jacques  de  LessepB,  a  Frenchman, 
aa&Bet   tbe    EagUsh    Channel    in   a    monoptane. 

Maurice  Farman.  with  a  pasacDger,  flies  from 

Bcauce  to  Etaoges,   France,  a  distance  ol   fifty 
nik». 

May  26. — Louis  Paulban  ascends  to  a  height 
I'stinuted  at  4800  feet  at  Veiona,  Italy. 

May  29. — Glenn  H,  Curtiss  flies  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  with  one  stop;  distance,  137  miles; 
time  (cxciudiiQ  stop),  3  hours  and  33  minutes. 

June  2.— Charles  Stewart  RoUs,  the  British 
rocrtsman,  acnanptishes  a  f)^ht  across  the  English 
Channel  and  back,  without  stop,  using  a  Wright 
nachine. 

June  9. — Two  French  army  officers  (Lieutenant 
Ftnuant  and  Captain  Manxmnet),  with  a  Farman 
bi[4ane.  fly  from  Chalons  to  Vincennes  without 
dncent:  distance,  no  miles;  time,  3  hours  and  jO 
minules.  F"-  '•"  *«~=»  !■>=•  A™»tui» 

June  13. — Cliarles  K.  Hamilton,  using  a  Curtiss      ^^    .     _    - 

machine.  Aies  from  New  York  to  Pbtladdphia,  and 
tnck.  with  two  stotie;   distance,  173  miles;   time. 

}  hours  aod   39  minutes Walter  5.  Brookins 

inaugurates   the   IndianaptJis  aviation    meet   by 

winding,   in  a  Wright  machine,  to  a  be^ht  of    in  History"  (see  page  100) Severe  earth  shocks 

4384  feet.  are  feh  in  southern  Itaty;  scores  of  persons  are 

Juse  17.— Walters.  Brookinsascendsat  Indbn-    ^"«*  W  ^"'""K  buildings, 
apolis  to  a  height  of  more  than  4500  feel.  June    9. — William    Cooper    Proctor's    offer   of 

$500,000  for  a   graduate  collcee   is  accepted   by 
OTHBK  OCCURRKNCES  OF  THK  MONTH  Princeton  University;    Mrs.  Russell  Sage  offers 

May  31.— The  Erie  Railroad  grants  wage  in-    *i5»/«o    to    complete    the    Sage    Dormitories. 

otasa  to  cooduclurs  and  trainmen  amounting  to    The  comer-stone  of  the  New  York  Military 

ihout  9  per  cent.  Academy's  new  building  b  laid  at  Comwall-oii- 

May    23.— Receivers    are    appointed    for    the    ""<'*""■ 
Chicago  Railways  Company.  June  13. — David  J.  Rankin,  Jr.,  gives  more  than 

May  24.— The  General  Education  board  dis-   fa.ow.ooo  to  the  School  rf  Mechanical  Trades,  in 
ttibuto  $538,000  amoi^  eight  coUeges  and  appri)-   St.  Lou»,  which  he  founded. 

ptiites  $■  13,000   for  agricultural   demonstration        June   13. — Thirty-two  persons  lose  their  lives 
work    in    the    South...  .Twenty-four    lives    are   when  a  water  lank  on  the  roof  of  the  Montreal 
lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  British  freight  ateamer   Herald  building  falls  through  to  the  cellar. 
5*wr)w»«   by   a  German   bark   in   the   English        i„^  14— The  WorWs  Missionary  Conference 
C*»™«-  is  opened  at  EdiDburgh. 

May  25.— An  issue  of  $10  000,000  Big  Four  rail-  I     j^^^  ,^.  17.— The  (ieairuetion  of  life  and  prop- 
say  bonds  IS  subscribed  in  full  at  Pans.  |  p„y  ;„  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Hungary  from 

May  z6. — Theodore  Rooeevrit  receives  the  de-    duudburstsand  torrential  rainsexceedsaTlrecords; 
gree  m  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Cambridge  Univer-    more  than  600  persons  are  known  to  have  been 

«y John  W.  Gates  pledges  $250,000  toward    drowned  in  Hungar)-. 

OieeMablahment  o(  a  university  at  Port  Arthur,  June  17-19.— Swollen  rivers  cause  much  prop- 
TeMs. . .  .The  French  Njbrnanne  Pii<wo«  b  sunk  p^ty  loss  in  the  valleys  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
alter   a    collision    m   the  English   Channel;    her   Pennsylvania. 

crew  of  twenty-six  are  drowned.  ,  _      ,  »    n  ^^  j  .  .1. 

,,  '  ■,...:...-.,.  June  17. — James  A.  Patten  and  seven  others  are 

May  27.— The  new  battleship  Smtk  Carolina,   indicted  bv  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  City 
wkrs  a  world  s  record  for  accuracy  with  l3-mch    i^  conspiring  to  monopolize  the  raw-cotton  in- 

May  31— Theodore  Roosevelt  delivers  an  ad-  ju,^  18.— En- President  Roosevelt  is  enthusias- 

drta  at  the  GuiWhaH,  London,  on  rcceivii^  the  i^^^y  welcomed  in  New  York  City  on  his  return 

freedom  of  the  city,  in  which  he  urges  a  continu-  (rom  his  African  and  Eurc^wan  trip. 
an«  ol  good  government  in  Egypt. 

June    I.— The    British    Antarctic    expedition.  Obituary 

beadedby  Captain  Scott,  starts  from  London  on  its  May    21. — Jules    Renard,    the    noted    French 

journey  to  the  South  Pole.  dramatist,  46. 

June   5. — Howard    M.    Hanna,    of    Cleveland,  May   22. — William    Phipps    Blake,   the    geolo- 

iivesS350,Doo  tothemedicaldepartmentofWest-  gist,  84. 

nn  Rcserte  University.  ^,aj,  24._Charle3  C.  Dickinson,  the  New  York 

June   6. — The    International    Horse    Show    is   banker,  39 William  Gre>-,  Earl  o(  Stamford,  60. 

opened  in  London  with  a  fair  number  of  American  May  25.— George  Frederick   Barker,  emeritus 

"""**■  professor  of  physics  at  the  Univ'ersity  nf  Pennsyl- 

June  7. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  lectures  before  vania,  70. . .  .Capt.  John  Pembroke  Jones,  a  vet- 

the  Uaiversity  of  Oxford  on  "  Biological  Analt^ies  cran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  S5. 
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AN     ITALIAN     VIEW  OF    ENGLAND'S    DIFFICULTIES    IN    EGYPT 

^  (The  Italian  cartoonist  shows  the  Sphinx  weeping  over  the  vanished  peace  of  the  Pharaohs!  England  is  represented 
as  humble  and  feeble,  but  the  British  army  Is  tuRging  with  might  and  mam  at  the  "Policy  of  Repression"  wheel  of  the 
vice- regal  coach  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Meanwhile  the  driver.  Anarchy,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  arouse  the 
Egyptian  Crocodile  by  vigorously  lashing  it.  Probably  he  will  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian  army  riding  on 
the  tortoise.) — From  //  Papcgallo  (Bologna). 


May  27. — Robert  Koch,  the  famous  bacteriolo- 
gist,   66  (see  page  42) Ex- Congressman  Jesse 

Overstreet,  of  Indiana,  50. 

May  28. — Page  M.  Baker,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democratf  70. 

May    29. — Brig.-Gen.     Cyrus    B.     Comstock, 

U.  S.  A.,  retired,  79 Ex- Mayor  George  A.  Hib- 

bard,  of  Boston,  44. 

\fay  30. — Charles  H.  Treat,  formerly  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  68. . .  .Sidney  Webster,  of 
New  York,  an  eminent  authority  on  internation- 
al law,  82. 

June  I. — Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  the  noted 
English  etcher,  91 . . .  .Elizabeth  Blackwell,  a  pi- 
oneer woman  physician  widely  known  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  89. 

June  2. — Joseph  S.  Harris,  formerly  president  of 

the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  74 Ex- 

Gov.  John  H.  Mickey,  of  Nebraska,  64. 

June  4. — Edward  Jenkins,  the  English  editor 
and  writer  of  political  pamphlets,  71 .  .  .Edward 
J.  Schwartz,  of  Philadelphia,  playwright  and 
dramatic  critic,  62  .  .Mary  Elizabeth  Dewey,  of 
Boston,  a  well-known  author,  89. 

June  5— William  Sidney  Porter  ("O.  Henry"), 
the  writer  of  short  stories,  43. 


June  6. — Jonathan  C.  Royle,  a  well-known 
Western  jurist,  82. 

June  7. — Goldwin  Smith,  the  Canadian  publi- 
cist, 86  (see  page  41) Sir  William  F.  Butler, 

a  distinguished  British  army  oflicer,  72. 

June  8. — Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  a  prominent 

Philadelphia    clergyman,    70 Dr.    Henry    G. 

Piffard,  of  New   York,  an  expert   on  skin  dis- 
eases, 68. 

Tune  9. — Sir  George  Newnes,  the  English  pub- 
lisher, 59. 

June  10. — Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  well-known  Presbyterian  clergyman,  72. 

June  12. — Hermann  Vezin,  well  known  in  Eng- 
land as  an  actor  and  teacher  of  elocution,  81. 
.  .  Benjamin  F.  Manierre,  a  prominent  New 
York  banker  and  former  city  official,  88. 

June  14. — John  P.  Borgquist,  a  naval  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  83. 

June  16. — John  Austin  Stevens,  founder  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  83. 

June  17. — Samuel  W.  Pratt,  D.D.,  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  religious  subjects,  71. 

June  20. — Thomas  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  a 
well  known  writer  on  financial  matters  under  the 
name  of  "Matthew  Marshall",  78. 


SOME  CARTOONS    OF  THE   MONTH 


-SHE  STAArra.  she  moves— she  ^ems  to  feel— the  thrill  of  life,  mjonc  her  keel  " 

Prom  the  Jourtiat  (Uinneafnlisl 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE    ■INSURGENCY  ■  MOVEMKJT 


From  Ibe  Tnrrtllfr  (Btwlo' 
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n  the  D^ily  Tribune  (Chicago) 


ml  boa  had  some  hard 
itHtrald  (NewYocli) 


H  Dtaln  (OevclBiidl 


CARTOONS  OF   THE  MONTH 


[Ccmnor    Gill*tt.    of   CalifomtB. 

htumn  piua  fijht  out  □[  Ihe  Si>u,  r 

hum*  CsBkl  BitpcaitiMi  fm  San  Pni 

Prom  Ihe  Siui  (Ballinw 


FiDm  the  Ontonian  (PoitLanil) 
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be  formally  re^istFred. 
From  Puck  (Tokyol 


utiich  I  have  myself  acted  in    

-Mr.  RoDsevck  si  Ihe  GulldhalL) 

From  Cbbc*  (London! 


"MY  BOV" 

me  to  Ex-Pnsident  Roosevelt. 
o,  hy  Matpet  and  BnOim) 


GOLDWIN  SMITH,    1823-1910 


Goldwin  Smith,  who  died  at  his  Toronto 
home  OD  June  7  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  has 
been  called  a  philosopher,  3  scholar,  a  publicist, 
an  educator,  an  historian,  a  philanthropist,  and 
a  seer.  He  was  all  of  these  and  more.  The 
worid  of  letters  during  the  past  half-century 
has  recognized  in  him  an  international  figure. 

Engli^  by  birth,  a  prizeman  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  (Ixford,  he 
championed  the  cause  of  the  North  and  the 
Vnion  in  our  Civil  War  and  in  middle  life  came 
to  this  country  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  Cornell  University,  where  his  lectures  on 
modem  history  at  once  created  an  academic 
atmosphere  that  for  America  was  distinct  and 
unique.  Although  he  removed  to  Canada  after 
>  few  years  he  continued  to  hold  a  non-resident 
professorship  at  Cornell  and  declared  more 
than  once  that  be  felt  it  an  honor  to  have  been 
pennitted  to  serve  the  institution.  In  the 
rariier  years  of  Goldwin  Smith's  residence  at 


Toronto  he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  a 
union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  al- 
though there  were  features  in  our  politics  that 
he  criticized,  believing  that  we  were  attempting 
to  run  our  government  without  statesmen.  ^ 

Goldwin  Smith  represented  the  highest  type 
of  English  university  culture.  Inphilosophy 
he  was  ranked  as  an  agnostic,  although  some 
of  his  latest  deliverances  were  devoted  to  the 
one  object  of  showing,  as  he  said,  "before  I 
went  out  of  the  world  that  I  was.not  without 
religion."  He  was  a  hater  of  cant  and  pro- 
vincialism, whether  in  politics  or  religion,  a 
valiant  fighter  for  the  truth  as  he  conceived  it, 
and  a  master  of  >-igorous,  lucid  English  style. 
A  great  p'ai-t  of  his  w'ork  was  done  under  the 
limitations  of  journalism.  "The  last  of  the 
pamphleteers"'  he  has  been  called.  In  the 
Western  hemisphere  there  was  no  sturdier  de- 
fender of  fundamental  democracy  and  loler- 
ance  of  opinion. 


DR.  ROBERT  KOCH.  THE  BACTERIOLOGIST  (IM3-I9I0) 

111  the  nilv.inre  erf  lMrn-ri<il"KV  imt  of  Ihi'  must  honnrcd  pldces  is  filled  by  ihe  career  and  achievt- 
mcnts  i)f  the  late  Dr.  Rolicrt  KihK.  It  wus  he  whii  rlf\Hopcd  and  elaborated  the  theories  and  discov- 
eries  (>f  l.UUT,  I'aslciir  and  others  and  vuslly  improved  the  melhofl.s  and  tt-chnique  of  bacteriolaf[ical 
invest  l^a  I  ion,  until  this  has  iHt-omc  ihc  veritable  science  of  preventive  medicine.  The  career  of  this 
eminent,  typical  lierman  man  itt  science  beitun  in  1K66,  when  he  graduated  from  the  University  ot 
('Oltingen.  In  X^yS  he  siircitiled  in  isiJalinK  the  f;erm  of  anthrax,  and  worked  out  its  life  history'. 
Preventive  inix^uL-itiuii,  as  a  method,  rc;>lly  iiriRinated  with  Dr.  Kiich,  and  althouf-h  hb  tuberctiltn 
(generally  knnwn  ax  "KiN-h*!i  lymph")  did  not  (ullill  certain  popular  hopes,  it  is  a  medicinal  asent  of 
proved  value.  I'nifcssnr  Kivh's  invest  ii,Mtioiis  and  <lii4.-i>veries  with  regard  to  the  cholera  bacillus  and 
the  (jerm  of  the  Afrii-.in  "sliTpin};  sickness"  have  Ini'n  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
these  dJM-ases  and  their  reiniilies.  Mis  b,-st  known  works  are  (titles  in  English)  "On  Cholera 
HacCeria."  "On   U:nnri..|.^ii.al  Investigation,'  and  "The  Investigation  of  Pathojtenic  Organisms." 


HON.  GRANVILLE  W.  MOONEY 

(Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representsliv 


A  NEW  PERSONALITY  IN 
OHIO  POLITICS 

A  NEW  and  very  promising  figure  in  Ohio  of  one  session  of  the  House;   (2)  he  was  so 

pctilics  is  that  of  Speaker  Granville  W.  chosen  without  any  pledge  or  promise  of  chair- 

Moooey,  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Rcpresenta-  manships,  or  olher  places  on  committees,  or 

lives.    He  was  elected  to  (hat  body  in  1908  to  pleiJges  or  promises,  or  understandings  with 

^aracancy,  and  during  only  part  of  a  session  any  outside  interests, — something  which  had 

»  impressed  himself  upon  the  members  that  not  occurred  ia  the  preceding  forty  years  of  the 

Ik  became  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  Repub-  Stale's  history.    As  Speaker  he  was  so  fair  and 

lion  associates  as  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  impartial  that  during  the  laleprotracted  session, 

l^t  House.    He  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  when  so  many  important  measures  were  con- 

^Ttaker  of    the    Republicans    elected    to   the  sidered,  no  ruling  of  his  was  ever  questioned. 

Hwise  iQ  1909,  and  was  duly  elected.     His  He  won  and  held  the  entire  confidence  of  every 

*«ce  was  remarkable  (or  two  reasons:  (i)  member  of  the  body  over  which  he  presided. 

He  had  only  the  legislative  e.iperience  of  part  The  late  session  of  the  legislature  was  nolabk 
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in  the  State's  history.  There  had  been  no  re-  for  several  months  he  has  been  considered  in 
vision  of  the  general  statutes  since  1880,  and  connection  with  high  State  office.  An  in- 
a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  such  statutes  tunate  friend  has  advised  bim  that  he  is  too 
had  been  at  work  for  over  three  years,  and  was  new  in  politics  to  become  a  candidate  for 
ready  to  report  such  revision  for  enactment  Governor,  but  might  properly  aspire  to  the 
into  law.  It  contained  over  13,000  sections,  next  place  on  the  ticket,  that  <rf  Secretary  of 
and  each  section  and  each  line  of  each  section.  State,  and  he  has  been  announced  as  a  candi- 
had  to  be  carefully  examined  and  compared  date  for  that  office.  Notwithstanding  this, 
with  former  sections  and  statutes,  so  that  errors,  however,  many  Republicans,  some  of  th«n 
and  possible  irregularities  could  be  detected,    very  prominent,  think  that  Speaker  Mooney 

Speaker  Mooney,  with  wise  forethought,  so  could  more  nearly  consolidate  and  command 
organized  and  directed  this  work  that  it  was  the  Republican  vote  of  the  State  against  Gov- 
thoroughiy  and  well  done  before  the  House  emor  Harmon  than  any  candidate  yet  named, 
entered  upon  the  general  work  of  the  session.         Granville  W.  Mooney  was  bom  in  Russell- 

The  session  of  1910  was  otherwise  remark-  ville,  Brown  County,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  is 
able  in  that  it  accomplished  radical  reforms  therefore  forty-one  years  old.  His  father  was 
in  the  system  of  ta.xation  and  in  the  methods  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  and  when  Granville 
by  which  excise  taxes  have  been  levied  and  col-  was  three  years  old  removed  to  Ashtabula 
lected.  Other  very  important  legislation  was  County.  There  Granville  has  resided  ever 
enacted.  He  gave  the  weight  of  his  influence  since.  He  grew  up  in  the  atmo^here  of  ideal 
in  favor  of  these  reforms,  and  of  all  other  wise  Republicanism  which  gave  us  Giddings  and 
legislation  enacted,  and  was  recognized  as  the  Wade  and  Garfield.  He  attended  the  common 
wise  and  level-headed  leader,  not  the  boss,  of  schools  and  Grand  River  Institute,  at  Austin- 
the  body  over  which  he  presided.  His  aim  burg,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1888, 
seemed  to  be  solely  the  public  welfare,  and  his  He  learned  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  car- 
modest  and  wise  counsels  lifted  legislation  penter,  and  followed  it,  and  while  so  employed 
above  partisanship,  and  conunanded  support  entered  Oberlin  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
from  members,  regardless  of  their  politics,  ated  in  1S95.  After  that  be  taught  school  and 
This  rapid  rise  has  turned  attrition  to  him  as  became  president  of  Grand  River  Institute 
one  well  titled  for  Iiigber  political  place,  and   holding  that  position  for  seven  years. 


THE  DISEASE-CARRYING  HOUSE-FLY 

BY  DANIEL  D.  JACKSON 

(Bacteriol'iKist  fcr  ilie  Oeiiarlment  of  Water  Supply, Gas, and  Electricity '.f  the  Ciiy  "f  Xew  York) 

■\/f  OSES  must  have  had  some  realization  of 
^^^  the  danger  from  flies,  for  he  witnessed 
their  dreadful  ravages  among  the  Egyptians  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  But 
probably  even  before,  and  certainly  many  times 
since,  have  thinking  people  suspected  the  ma- 
levolenceof  this  plajjue.  Il  was  not  unlit  very 
re<:ent  years,  however,  that  specific  eiidence 
has  l>een  gathered  which  has  convicted  the  tly 
of  guilt  beyond  a  doubt,  and  only  during  his 
recent  trial  have  the  extent  and  enormity  of  his 
crimes  Ijoen  established. 

The  chief  specialties  of  the  fly  are  now  known 
to  be  the  transmission  of  intestinal  diseases, 
typhoid  fe\er,  cholera,  and  diarrhea.  It  has 
also  l)een  pointed  out  in  recent  studies  by  the 
f.flcal  Government  Board  of  fx^ndon  that  he 
mav  verv  pnssiblv  carry  tulien-ulosis.  anthrax, 
diphtheria,  ophthalmia,  smallpox,  staphylococ- 
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(US  infection,  swine  fever,  tropical  sore,  and  from    250  to  6,600,000.     This  fact  becomes 

the  tggs  of  parasitic  worms.  e\en  more  startling  when  one  considers  how 

Hence    the   vigorous  campaign   now  being  rapidly  this  insect  multiplies.     It  is  estimated 

carried  on  gainst  the  house-fly  by  ci\ic  asso-  that  one  lly  laying  lao  eggs  at  a  time  will  have 

ciations   and  health   boards    throughout    the  a  progeny  mounting  up  to  the  sejtiliions  at  the 

country.     In  many  cities  placards  have  been  end  of  the  season. 

posted   warning  the  people  in  terse  test  and 

frraphic  pictures  of  the  danger  from  flies,  and 
giving  rules  for  protection  against  them; 
lectures  on  the  subject  are  also  being  widely  I 

^ven,  and   c\en   that   new  popular  fad,  the  ' 

moving-picture  show,  has  been   brought  into  I 

!CT\Tce  to  educate  the  public  to  the  dangers         I 
of  the  musca  domesliea,   as  the  house-fly  is 
acientilically  termed,  or,  as  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard 
has  apily  named  it,  the  "typhoid  fly."    Over        • 
98  per  cent,  of  the  flies  that  vii^t  our  homes         | 
aod  surroundings  belong    to    this  dangerous         ' 


OF  BACTERIA  OS  A  SISX.I.r  FLY 


The  form  and  character  of  the  fly's  body  is  (Showing  sL^e  romiiafed  with  oewsiiaper  i>i«) 

particularly   adapted   for  carrying   the  infec- 
tious material,  and  as  it  breeds  in  fecal  matter       We   are   spending  considerable   time   and 
almost  exclusively  and  at  the  rate  of  thousands  money  in  a  war  on  mos<juitoes.     The  cases  of 
for  each  indi\'idual  fly,  the  consequent  facility   malaria  reported  in  Greater  New  York  in  1905 
for  the  spread  of  disease- breeding  germs  is  were  but  359  and  the  deaths  only  53. 
apparent.  Much  more  to  be  feared  is  the  common 

To  prove  by  experiment,  captured  flies  were  house-fly.  This  so-called  harmless  insect  is  one 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  allowed  to  walk  of  the  chief  sources  of  infection,  which  in  New 
over  infected  material.  They  were  again  ex-  York  City  causes  annually  alx)ut  650  deaths 
amined  and  the  material  which  they  carried  from  typhoid  fever  and  about  7000  deaths 
analyzed.  In  one  instance,  a  fly  captured  on  yearly  from  other  intestinal  diseases.  The 
South  Street.  New  York,  last  summer  was  statistics  in  practically  all  American  cities — 
•  and  in  many  foreign  cities,  too,  for  that  matter 

— show  a  marked  rise  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal  diseases  dur- 
ing the  fly  season. 

fn  cities  where  flies  are  the  chief  cause  of 
intestinal  epidemics  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  show  comparative  freedom  from  the  dis- 
ease, while  in  cities  where  water  and  milk  epi- 
demics exist  these  epidemics  may  occur  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  The  milk  epidemic,  how- 
ever, often  takes  place  during  the  fly  season 
because  of  the  infection  of  milk  by  flies  at  the 
farm  or  in  the  local  milk  depots. 

The  danger  to  health  is  greatest  in  parts  of 

the  city  where  sanitary  precautions  are  mo^t 

neglected;  but  even  if  you  live  in  a  compara- 

A  BREEDING  PLACE  FOR  FLits  ilvcly  well-cafcd-for  part  of  town  do  not  recei\  e 

(RriiM  pik  in  Hulbcrry'  Park,  New  York)  '^^c  fly  into  your  home  as  a  harmless  visitor,  for 

he  may  come  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  from 

found  to  be  carrying  in  his  mouth  and  on  his  the  filthiest  spot  in  the  city. 

legs  over  one  hundred  thousand  (ioo,(X)o)  fecal       Hitherto  the  lly  has  been  regarded  compla- 

hacieiia.  cently  as  a  harmless  nuisance  and  considered  to 

In  fact,  it  has  been  shown  thai  the  number  of  be  an  annoying  creature  with  great  persistence 

harleria  on  a  single  fly  may  range  all  the  way   and  excessive  familiarity.     Jieff-irded    in    ihe 
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mothers.  How  tew  parents  realize  that  were 
it  not  for  the  fly  the  child's  second  summer 
would  be  no  more  to  be  feared  than  his  second 
winter.  The  very  high  death  rate  of  children 
from  diarrheal  diseases  abruptly  rises  and 
falls  with  the  prevalence  of  flies.  This  great 
mortality  among  young  children  from  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  causes  a  greater  decrease  in  the 
human  span  of  life  than  does  any  other  pre- 
ventable disease. 

Governor  Hughes  has  aptly  said  that  "our 
most  laluable  natural  resource  is  our  chil- 
dren." When  we  consider  that  the  fly  is  the 
chief  disseminator  of  the  disease  to  which  chil- 
dren are  most  susceptible,  and  which  heads  the 
list  of  preventable  causes  of  death,  the  necesHly 
for  a  relentless  warfare  upon  this  domestic  pest 
is  apparent. 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  the  dis- 
eases transmitted  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bv  A  Fi.v's  FEtr  house-fly  cut  short  the  average  span  of  human 

life  in  the  Uniled  States  by  at  least  two  years. 
light  oj  recent  know/edge  the  fiy  w  more  dmi-  (Insurance  companies  take  notice.)  During  a 
gerous  than  the  tiger  or  the  cobra.  Worse  generation  this  means  a  loss  of  170,000,000  hu- 
than  that,  he  is,  at  least  in  our  climate,  much  man  lives,  or  4,000,000  livesof  the  presentaver- 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  mosquito,  and  may  age  length,  or  a  money  loss  of  $20,000,000,000. 
easily  be  classed,  the  world  over,  as  the  most 
dangerous  animal  on  earth.  flifs  kill  uose  than  billets 

Enormous  as  these  figures  seem  they  are  only 
a  part  of  the  storj'.  \Ve  ha\e  not  figured  the 
cost  of  the  sickness  produced  by  the  flics.  The 
pay  of  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  the  druggie 
have  not  been  reckoned,  nor  has  the  loss  of 
time  through  illness  been  considered.  The 
Spanish  ^^'a^  taught  us  what  a  powerful  agent 
of  death  the  fly  could  be  when  open  latrines 
were  accessible  to  flies;  for  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  out  of  2197  deaths  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  1924  resulted  from  typhoid 
fever  communicated  by  flies.  The  large  number 
of  deaths  caused  by  unsanitarv'  conditions  in 


BABY  S  HEAIILIKST  KNEMV 

The  fly  which  you  ^emo^-e  from  )our  milk 
pitcher  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  life  history 
connected  with  all  or  any  of  the  diseases 
named  at  the  beginning  of  this  article;  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  he  has  been  wallowing  in  filth 
before  he  took  his  milk  bath.  The  falling  of 
infected  flies  into  milk  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
dairies  has  made  possible  many  a  local  epidemic 
of  Ivphoid  fever.  This  same  propensity  of 
(he  fly  for  milk  baths  has  made  the  child's 
"second  summer"  a  thing  to  l>e  dreaded  by  all 


^^^  ^^^  -^fff  ^^^  ^^^  ^rfff 
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militan-  life  has  thus  led  to  a  more  careful 
study  of  similar  conditioDS  in  civil  life,  resuSt- 
iog  in  the  discovery  ihat  accumulations  of  filth 
io  open  city  lots,  alleys,  and  about  school  sinks, 
as  well  as  in  exposed  country  outhouses,  is  (he 
sourceof  typhoid  fever,  and  of  intestinal  diseases 
of  children  throu);h  the  agency  of  the  fly.  The 
chief  health  officer  of  one  of  our  largest  South- 


stances  the  source  of  infection  was  shown  by 
the  actual  isolation  of  the  bacillus  of  Ivphoid 
fever  directly  from  the  flies. 


In  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  a  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred  which  seemed  to  radiate 
from  one  point.  The  original  case  occurred 
at  this  point,  and  the  flies  were  found  Io  Ije 
traveling  in  and  out  of  the  open  and  un- 
screened windows  In  large  numbers.  A  fly 
cage  was  placed  In  the  room  and  the  specific 
germs  of  typhoid  fever  isolated  from  a  numljer 
of  these  flies.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  s<mrce  of  ihe  secondary  cases,  and 


em  cities  recently  informed  me  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
t\phoid  fever  contracted  in  his  city  had  been 
transmitted  by  flies. 

Several  specific  instances  of  fly  infection 
have  been  investigated  where  the  seat  of  the 
infection  was  an  unscreened  patient  or  a  vacant 
lot   containing    infected    feces.     In    such    in- 


ihere  is  also  no  question  but  that  further  cases 
might  have  been  prevented  had  proper  screen- 
ing and  disinfection  been  originally  employed. 

In  New  York  City  over  one  hundred  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  occurred  almost  within  the  limits 
of  one  block.  This  block  was  a  model  tene- 
ment, with  the  proper  plumbing  and  up-to-date 
sanitation,  but  close  to  the  block  were  two 
stables — one  in  filthy  condition — and  two  open 
lots,  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  con- 
taining many  accumulations  of  objectionable 
matter,  much  of  which  harbored  disease  germs. 
These  deposits  were  swarming  with  house-flies, 
and  the  same  flies  were  going  in  and  out  of  the 
tenement-house  winclows  and  lighting  on  the 
expwsed  food  of  adjoining  shops. 

The  attention  of  the  health  department  was 
called  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  all  exposed  filth  in  this 
neifihtwrhood  Iw  disinferted  rontimiously  until 
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the  epidemic  had  ceased.  The  department, 
still  believing  that  the  probable  source  of  the 

epidemic  was  water  or  possibly  milk,  did  not 
disinfect  the  open  l»ts,  so  far  as  could  be 
learned,  and  the  epidemic  continued  through- 
out the  fly  season. 

Inasmuch  as  the  milk  supplied  to  this  sec- 
tion was  the  same  as  in  several  other  sections 
of  the  Ijorough  where  litlle  or  no  Ij-phoid 
occurred,  and,  also,  inasmuch  as  the  water  was 
from  precisely  the  same  source  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  borough  where  the  conditions  were  normal, 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  other  source 
of  infection  ihan  flies  could  have  been  even 
considered.  A  canvass  of  the  neighl«rhood 
showed  that  the  people  were  all  boiling  their 
drinking  water,  and  most  of  them  boihng  their 
milk,  but  that  none  of  them  had  been  in  any 
way  instructed  to  guard  aijainst  flies. 

The  Merchants' Association  of  New  York,  in 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  house-fly,  has 
gathered  a  large  body  of  convincing  testimony 
from  physicians  and  health  boards  all  over 
the  country,  citing  specific  instances,  as  to  the 
direct  transmission  of  dangenius  diseases  by 
means  of  house-flies. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  FLY 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Arc  we 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all  this  can 
and  shall  be  stopped  i  With  a  full  realization 
of  what  it  means  we  should  certainly  take  care 
of  our  own  nuisances  and  see  that  our  ne^hbor 
does  the  same. 

In  hospitals  and  at  home  files  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  sick,  especially  those  ill  with 
contagious  diseases. 

We  should  abolish  open  privies  and  properly 
dispose  of  our  sewage  and  other  waste  products. 

Our  sanitary  inspectors  In  cities  should  be 
instructed  first  to  disinfect  and  then  remove 
all  exposed  fillh  wherever  found. 

Stable  manure  should  be  thoroughly 
screened  or  kept  in  tight,  dark  receptacles  and 
removed  at  regular  intervals. 

I^ws  should  be  passed  in  ail  our  States,  as 
they  have  been  recently  passed  in  several, 
requiring  the  thorough  screening  of  all  public 
kitchens,  restaurants  and  dining-rooms.  All 
food — particularly  that  which  is  eaten  un- 
cooked, exposed  for  sale  during  the  fly  season^ 
should  be  screened.  The  same  care  should  be 
taken  with  all  food  in  the  home.  Dealers  who 
allow  their  food  products  to  be  exposed  to 
flies  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

By  rigorously  following  these  precautions 
much  can  be  done  toward  removing  the  con- 
ditions which  breed  the  house-fly,  thus  helping 
materially  in  the  extermination  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pcsis  in  the  world. 


A  TYPICAL  FISHING  STATION  ON  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  COAST 

WHAT  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  DOING 
TO  OPEN  UP  NEWFOUNDLAND 

BY  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS,  K.C.,  L.L.D. 

(Ptime  Minbter  of  ^fewfaundla^d) 

D\ILROAD  building  in  Newfouodland  had  prosperity  follows  the  rails 
'^  iU  birth  in  the  year  1880,  when  the  first 

Itgislation  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  This  road,  hegiDning  at  St.  John's,  touches 
coDsiruciing  roads  in  that  island.  Like  similar  nearly  all  the  important  settlements  on  the 
mterprises  b  other  countries,  it  had  its  mis-  north  and  west  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Along 
fonuDes,  and  after  about  eighty  miles  was  its  whole  line  of  six  hundred  miles,  industry 
coDsinicled  the  company  broke  down.  This  after  industry  is  springing  up.  When  the  rail- 
pioneer  railway  company  was  an  American  cor-  way  was  built  there  was  hardly  a  human  habi- 
poration  known  as  the  Blackman  Syndicate,  tation  in  Newfoundland  five  miles  from  the  sea 
but  the  money  was  found  by  British  capitalists,  coast.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  coun- 
lo  whom  the  road  was  mortgaged.  Between  try  may  be  had  when  it  is  known  that  this 
1881  and  1888  only  eighty  miles  had  been  con-  island,  larger  than  Ireland,  possessed  its  whole 
stnicted.  In  that  year  an  additional  branch  line  primeval  forests  and  minerals  up  to  that  time 
rf  about  thirty  miles  was  built  to  Placentia,  the  practically  undeveloped  and  unexplored. 
capital  of  the  district  from  which  the  town  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  could  count  on 
lakes  its  name.  Placeniia  was  once  fortified  your  fingers  the  numl>er  of  tourists  visiting 
and  occupied  by  the  French, and  has  yet  many  Newfoundland  from  abroad.  To-day  there 
mteresting  relics  of  French  rule.  In  1890  are  over  seien  thousand,  principal!}'  from  the 
a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  then  govern-  United  States,  who  visit  the  island  annually. 
ment  of  Sir  William  Whileway,  Premier,  for 

ibe  construction  of  a  road  across  the  country  the  work  of  sir  ROBriRT  reid 
trwn  St.  John's  to  Port  au  Basque.    This  road 

was  finished  in  1897,  and  mainly  to  its  devel-  The  undertaking  by  the  Newfoundland  Gov- 

0(Mng  agencies  the  present  prosperity  in  New-  emment  to  construct  this  road  was  a  heroic 

louDdland  may  be  attributed.  policy,  in  that  for  years  it  could  not  be  ex- 
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rights  whatever  on  the  shore,  nor  have  they 
2ver  asserted  any  rights  to  the  rivers.  They 
tfe  not  even  allowed  to  land.  The  Newfound- 
land Government  claims  that  the  distinction 
was  drawn  in  the  framing  of  the  treaty  between 
the  concession  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  and 
that  given  to  them  on  the  Labrador  coast. 

Other  questions,  such  as  the  right  to  make 
laws  to  r^ulate  the  fisheries,  the  right  to  pay 
light  dues,  the  right  to  enter  at  the  custom 
house,  and  other  minor  points  arise  in  relation 
to  thb  question;  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  to  the  tourist — the  American  tourist 
interested  in  this  country — ^that  here  is  a  part  of 
the  world  in  which  he  may  combine  health  and 
pleasure  with  great  historical  interest.  For 
instance,  along  the  railway  from  Port  au 
Basque  to  Howley  he  will  pass  through  all  the 
scenes  which  are  now  familiar  to  American 
citizens,  and  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
correspondence  of  late  years  in  relation  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  Herring  Fishery.  This  is  really 
the  only  fishery  prosecuted  by  the  Americans 
under  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and  although  there  is 
abundance  of  cod,  lobster,  halibut,  smelts,  and 
whales  along  this  whole  coast,  Americans  have 
De\'er  fished  for  them.    They  come  to  New- 


foundland in  October  and  fish  for  herring  up 
until  the  month  of  January.  Over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  herring  are 
taken  out  of  Bay  of  Islands,  B6nne  Bay,  and 
Bay  St.  George  every  year  by  American 
schooners.  Something  like  one  hundred  sail 
of  schooners  come  down  from  Gloucester  and 
other  New  England  ports,  and  take  away  a  load 
of  herring  to  their  respective  homes.  Here  the 
herring  are  smoked  or  salted  and  cured  in  vari- 
ous ways  for  the  American  and  Csmadian  mar- 
kets. Over  fifteen  hundred  American  fishermen 
take  part  in  this  industry,  and  for  the  working 
out  of  the  industry  they  very  often  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Newfoundland  Railway. 

Until  1905  hardly  any  dispute  had  arisen  in 
relation  to  the  taking  of  these  herring  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen.  But  in  that  year  the  New- 
foundland legislature  enacted  certain  laws,  the 
enforcement  of  which  to  some  extent  has 
brought  about  the  arbitration  to  be  held  at 
The  Hague  this  summer,  to  determine  the  right 
of  Americans  in  relation  to  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

CLIMATIC  ADVANTAGES 

Apart  from  the  fishery  interests  along  this 
piece  of  the  Newfoundland  Railway,  this  sec- 
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tion  of  the  country  is  destined  one  day,  and  in  whose  head  Lord  NorthcliflFe  is — exported  for 
the  very  nfear  future,  to  be  the  home  of  great  the  first  time  from  Newfoundland  paper  and 
industrial  operations,  embracing  the  quarrying  pulp.  They  have  over  three  thousand  square 
of  marble,  slate,  and  gypsum,  the  manufacture  miles  of  timber  area  at  Grand  Falls,  a  few 
of  paper  and  pulp,  a  great  fishing  development,  hours'  run  from  Bay  of  Islands,  and  to-day  the 
and  the  centre  of  a  great  tourist  traffic.  The  paper  upon  which  the  London  Times  and 
whole  of  the  Codroy  Valley — what  is  known  as  Daily  Mail  are  published  is  made  at  Grand 
"The  Rivers" — is  a  great  human  dock  where  Falls,  Newfoundland.  Their  territory  is  the 
men  and  women  come  year  after  year  to  build  Red  Indian  Lake  country.  Red  Indian  Lake 
up,  recuperate,  and  be  reclassed.  Those  who  is  thirty-seven  miles  long  and  there  is  a  mag- 
work  in  the  great  cities,  who  live  the  strenuous  nificent  belt  of  wood  all  aroimd  it,  and  the 
life,  who  are  fagged  and  jaded  and  worn  out,  whole  region  is  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the 
come  here  year  after  year  and  drink  in  the  world. 

health-giving  air,  which  in  a  short  time  restores  A  recent  writer  on  the  Newfoundland  paper 
nature  and  restarts  them  again.  The  records  industry  summarized  the  reasons  why  the 
of  the  restorations  that  have  taken  place  Harmsworth  Company  came  to  Newfoundland 
here  are  truly  marvelous.     There  is  something  as  follows: 

in  the  air.  something  in  the  scenery,  that  gives      r-   ^  xt     r      ji     j.  ^-  •    -^  ^ 

"     ,  »  a  /I  o  First,  Newfoundland  s  comparative  proximity  to 

back  tone  and  vigor  and  strength  with  a  rapid-  t^e  British  Isles,  Newfoundbnd  being  not  more 
ity  unknown  in  any  other  clime.  Fog  or  cold  than  1700  miles  from  Ireland,  while  the  nearest 
is  unknown  here  from  April  to  December.   The  American   or   Canadian   centre  which   could   be 

temperature  for  the  summer  months  wiU  aver-  ^tTd"bi°It  tst'^5- S  f ulr' ^w^"'  ^^ 

age  about  65,  rarely  going  over  80,  and  seldom  Second,  the  possibility  of  securing  area  in  New- 

under  50 — beautiful  warm,  bright,   sunshiny  foundland  far  more  extensive  and  tetter  timbered 

days,  with  pleasant,  cool  evenings.     This  is  the  than  are  now  to  be  secured  on  the  Western  Conti- 

land  for  an  outing,  because  it  combines  every-  "^!}5^.^^  ^^^  opportunity  of  obtaining  legislation 
thing  that  makes  an  outing  pleasant.  You  can  ^f  ^  character  to  effectively  safeguard  such  areas 
travel  by  the  railway  from  settlement  to  settle-  as  compared  with  the  facilities  obtainable  in  more 
ment;  you  can  go  for  an  hour,  or  for  two  hours  populated  countries,  as  laws  which  would  cause  no 

or  three  hours.     You  can  get  on  and  get  off  "ji"^,;;)  t^7}^Zf^^Jfw}^Z^^  "^""^"^ 

^  ^     .        mentally  m  regions  more  thickly  populated. 

when  you  hke.  You  can  get  accommodation  Fourth,  that  cheaper,  though  equally  efficient, 
in  the  farm-houses  and  little  hotels  all  along  the  labor  could  be  obtained  in  Newfoundland  than  is 
line.     You  can  get  a  good  clean  bed,  lots  of  obtainable  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

fresh  air.  good  food  plenty  of  fresh  mutton  and  demoJrsl^^^ed  aU'the  p^;iS  ^Erre^hi: 
lamb,  fresh  butter,  beautiful  rolls,  coffee,  tea,  now  proved,  that  the  Black  Spruce  of  Newfound- 
fresh  cod,  fresh  cod  tongues,  and  fresh  salmon  land  has  no  superior  in  the  making  of  pulp  and 
and  trout  every  day  out  of  the  pools,  and  all  paper.  and  that  a  cord  of  it  will  produce  one- 
this  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  including  ^ghth^more  paper  t^ 

lodging.  Sixth,  that  timber  can  be  secured  more  cheaply, 

logging  done  more  rapidly  and  economically,  and 
PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRIES  fhe  whole  operation  of  converting  forest  growth 

into  pulp  and  paper  carried  on  much  more  ad- 
-  ,  1       ,     .         vantageously  in  Newfoundland  than  elsewhere. 

Then  to  the  speculator,  the  man  who  desires 

to  invest  his  money  with  certainty  of  good  re-  The  railway  may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 

turns:    great  areas  of  primeval  forest  stand  this  enterprise.    If  the  tailway  had  not  pene- 

waiting  for  the  axeman  and  the  pulp  and  paper  trated  through  the  interior  we  could  have  had 

mills  to  make  his  fortune.     Mountains  of  mar-  no  pulp  mill  at  Grand  Falls,  and  the  four  mil- 

ble  and  g>'psum  and  slate  are  here,  marble  as  lions  dollars'  worth  of  paper  which  will  be 

fine  as  any  from  Cararra,  and  slates  quite  equal  shipped  by  the  Harmsworths  to  England  this 

to  anything  ever  produced  from  the  Penrvn  year  will  all  be  drawn  over  a  portion  of  the 

quarry.  Newfoundland  Railway.     To-day  it  is  being 

A  Welsh  svndicate  is  just  beginning  opera-  hauled  on  the  Newfoundland  Railway  from  the 

tions  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  11  umber.  Bay  of  paper  mills  of  Grand  Falls  to  the  terminus  of 

Islands,  on  a  marble  and  slate  quarry,  and  an  the  railway  at  St.  John's,  Newfoimdland:  and 

American  company  has  practicall>>concluded  from  there  the  paper  is  shipi>ed  by  the  Fumess 

negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  timber  area  and  Allen  Line  steamers  to  London, 

which  will  be  the  site  of  a  large  paper  mill.  Only  ten  miles  further  down  the  Exploits 

It  was  only  this  year  that  the  Harmsworth  River,  on  which  the  works  of  the  Harmsworths 

-the    great    London    Syndicate    at  are  built,  the  Albert  Reed  Company  of  London 
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Bilso  constructing  its  paper  mills.  This  com-  great  forest  areas  owned  by  the  Reed  New- 
pany  will  also  ship  largely  over  the  Newfound-  foundland  Company,  3,000  square  miles. 
lud  Railway,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  within  These  areas  or  tracts  have  never  yet  heard  the 
ibe  very  near-future  a  branch  line  of  railway  sound  of  the  lumberman's  axe,  and  they  con- 
may  be  built  by  these  two  companies  to  deal  stitule  an  ideal  pulp  and  paper  territory  in 
cntirtly  with  the  carriage  of  their  pulp  and  every  respect.  Grand  Lake  itself  is  fifty-six 
paper;  so  rapidly  is  this  industry  likely  to  miles  long,  an  inland  sea,  with  an  island  in  its 
dndop.  center  thirty  miles  long,  and  is  open  all  the 
Tbt  history  of  the  Newfoundland  Railway  year  round.  It  is  possible  to  bring  booms  of 
is  h1ce  the  history  of  all  other  railways.  What  pulp  wood  to  the  paper  mill  every  day,  while 
was  said  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  great  the  cutting  of  the  extensive  area  within  this 
Canadian  line  which  spans  the  continent  from  zone  can  be  continued  indefinitely  without  even 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  said  also  of  the  any  special  method  of  re-foresting,  so  well- 
Newfoundland  Railway^that  it  woiJd  never  wooded  is  the  country  and  so  strong  the  growth. 
pay  for  the  axle  grease.  The  pioneers  of  the  A  splendid  water  power,  known  as  Junction 
NnrfouDdland  Railway  had  to  meet  all  the  ob-  Brook,  will  generate  the  power  which  will  be 
JKtions  and  all  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  necessary  to  operate  this  pulp  and  paper  in- 
road of  all  who  are  in  advance  of  their  times,  dustry.  Here  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  settle- 
But  to-day  is  their  justification.  Not  alone  is  ment  will  spring  up  giving  labor  to  thousands, 
the  present  railway  more  than  fulfilling  its  and  creating  freight  and  traffic  far  more  than 
mission,  but  the  n^s  of  the  country,  the  de-  this  branch  line  will  be  capable  of  handling. 
mauds  of  traffic  are  calling  out  for  more  rail- 
ways. The  late  session  of  the  legislature  in  pf.trolei^m  fields 
Newfoundland  saw  the  introduction  of  a  meas- 
ure by  which  five  new  railway  branches  will  be  At  the  other  end  of  the  branch  Is  situated 
builL  OnewillrunfromGrandLaketo  Bonne  Bonne  Bay,  one  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Bay.  This  branch  line  will  connect  two  great  American  treaty  shore.  This  is  the  home  of 
industries  just  in  the  initial  stage  of  develop-  the  petroleum  or  oil  fields  of  Newfoundland. 
inmt.    At  the  Grand  Lake  terminus  are  the  Only  recently  an  Engli^  corporation,  known 
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AN  OUTLOOK   OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  ST.  JOHNS,  AS  SEEN   FROM  THE  CITY 

as  the  Newfoundland  Oil  Fields,  Ltd,,  which  the  point  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundlasd 

recently  acquired  large  areas  of  oil  in  this  coun-  where  all  the  large  ships  running  between  the 

try,  was  floated  in  London  for  a  million  dollars,  United  States,  Canada,  and  England  pass  with- 

which  was  subscribed  three  times  over.  in  signalling  distance  nearly  every  day.    What 

TheNewfoundlacd  Legislature  has  agreed  to  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  this  branch, 

grant  this  company  free  entry  for  machinery  apart  from   its  local  developing  advantages, 

and  equipment,  and  to  undertake  the  imposi-  would  be  impossibis  here  to  foretell;  but  with 

tion  of  a  duty  on  imported  petroleum,  as  soon  the  advance  of  the  aeroplane,  the  development 

as  the  local  deposits  can  supply  enough  for  the  of  wireless  telegraphy, — a  station  at  Cape  Race 

domestic  needs  at  prices  as  low  as  the  foreign  assists  in  furnishing  the  daily  bulletins  for  the 

article  is  offered.     This  means  an  assured  mar-  morning  paper  published  on  the  Maurelania 

ket, worth probablyahalf-milliondoUarsa  year,  and  LusiianUt,—^^  is  quite  conceivable — and 

The  prospects  of  the  successful  development  of  not  at  all  impossible — that  passengers  may  land 

the  Newfoundland  petroleum  are  further  in-  at  this  terminus  within  the  next  decade  from 

creasedby  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  the  decks  of  the  great  liners  and  continue  their 

has  recently  decided  upon  the  extensive  use  of  journey  to  New  York  over  the  Newfoundland 

oil  fuel  in  the  navy,  and  is  desirous  of  securing  Railway,  reducing  the  sea  voyage  two  days  and 

petroleum  supplies  within  the  empire.  the  time  spent  on  the  passage  to  New  York  at 

While  in  London  last  summer,  representing  least  twenty-four  hours. 
Newfoundland  at  the  Imperial  Defense  Con-       The  other  three  branches  will  go  through 

ference,  I  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  mineral  and  timber  country,  and  not  alone 

whole  question  with  the  Admiralty, — that  is  the  serve  as  industrial  development  agencies  but  as 

utilization  of  Newfoundland's  petroleum  areas,  feeders  to  the  general  railway  system  of  New- 

— and  1  received  the  assurance  that  every  en-  foundland. 
couragement  would  be  given  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  those  oil  fields.    This  industry  will       the  snows  akd  FOGS  OF  Newfoundland 
serve  as  a  great  feeder  to  the  railway  branch 

already  referred  to.     Another  branch  will  run       I  have  been   amused  when  in  New   York 

from  St.  John's  to  Trepassey  near  Cape  Race,  recently  by  being  asked  the  question  how  we 
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managed  our  railways  in 
the  winter  season  in  New- 
foundland ?  Your  readers,  I 
have  DO  doubt,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  leaiii  that  our  rail- 
way across  countiy  (and  all 
its  branches)  was  operated 
tbe  past  winter  on  schedule 
time.  I  came  over  the  road 
on  the  i8th  of  last  April,  on 
my  way  to  New  York .  There 
wasn't  a  sign  of  snow  along 
[fae  whole  railway  line,  and 
only  once  or  twice  during 
the  late  winter  was  a  snow- 
plough  used-  At  St.  John's, 
the  capital  of  Newfound- 
land, we  usually  have  snow 
after  Christmas  and  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  but  we 
nrely   averaize  more    than 

«.  Lorf^  W^  tor  Ihe  *  •"■•^'  "™  "^  ™^  NEWWUNDl^KD  COAST 

three  months.     Sometimes  a 

vbole  month  will  pass  without  a  snowstorm,  as  it  would  be  to  identify  her  with  (he  frost  and 
Last  winter  from  Christmas  till  April  we  had  snow  of  the  far  northern  Labrador  and  Green- 
one  week's  sleighing,  and  carriages  were  used  land,  which  lie  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
instead  of  sleighs  all  over  the  country.  There  very  best  proof  that  the  railway  is  a  paying  con- 
ii  ilso  a  misconception  about  the  fog.  We  have  cem  in  Newfoundland  as  an  industrial  agent  , 
my  little  fog  in  Newfoundland;  but  the  un-  is  that  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company, 
[ortunate  thing  about  it  is  that  we  are  identified  operating  the  main  trunk  railway  across  the 
irith  the  fog  because  the  fog  happens  to  be  out  country,  has  made  a  contract  widi  the  New- 
30  what  is  called  the  "Banks  of  Newfound-  foimdland  Government  to  operate  these  new 
land."  These  banks  are  situated  200  miles  branches  for  forty  years  without  any  cash  sub- 
fran  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  it  is  as  sidy,  and  merely  for  grants  of  land  of  5,000 
unjust  to  identify  Newfoundland  with  that  fog    acres  for  each  mile  of  railway  built. 
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CANCER  AS   KNOWN   TO-DAY 

BY   ISAAC   LEVIN,  M.D. 

(Of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  Columbia  University) 

• 

T^HE  history  of  human  cancer  is  probably       The  development  of  the  complex  multicellu- 

'■    as  old  as  the  history  of  the  human  race,  lar  organism  also  begins  from  one  cell,  the  egg, 

The  famous*' Papyrus  Ebers"  of  the  Egyptians  or  the  so-called  germ  cell.     This  cell  divides 

and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  contain  de-  itself  into  two,  each  of  them  in  its  turn  again 

scriptions  of  the  disease.    The  early  theories  of  into  two,  thus  forming  four  cells  and  so  proceed- 

the  nature  of  cancer,  as  all  early  notions  of  ing  in  geometrical  progression.     In  the  early 

medicine  and  natural  science,  were  based  on  stages  of  the  formation  of  an  organism,  in  the 

abstract  speculation,   and  not  supp>orted  by  *' embryo,"  all  cells  have  the  same  form  and 

actual  facts.    The  abnormal  growth,  the  tumor  character,  but  subsequently  they  arrange  them- 

itself,  which  is  the  principal  manifestation  of  the  selves  into  three  layers  of  cells,  called  germ- 

disease,  was  considered  as  something  foreign  layers.    At  this  stage  of  development  each  cell 

to  the  organism,  something  that  attached  itself  of  the  growing  organism  (foetus)  is  diflferenti- 

to  it  from  without,  as  fungus  to  a  tree.  ated  and  begins  to  perform  its  own  specific 

The  first  great  step  towards  a  rational  ex-  fimction.     The  function  of  proliferation  still 

planation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  made  persists  in  each  cell.     Each  germ-layer  forms 

not  more  than  seventy  years  ago.    In  1838  it  definite  tissues  and  organs  until  the  develop- 

was  demonstrated  by  Schleiden  for  plants  and  ment  of  the  organism  is  completed  and  the 

soon  after  by  Schwann  for  animals,  that  the  foetus  is  transformed  into  an  adult  organism, 

tissues  of  the  body  in  higher  forms  of  life,  the  In  the  adult  the  majority  of  the  body  cells  pre- 

skin,  the  brain,  the  blood,  etc.,  are  composed  serve  only  a  limited  capacity  for  propagation, 

of  structural  units,  known  as  cells.    By  a  cell  but  all  have  acquired  definite  functjonsi    The 

is  meant  a  minute  mass  of  living  substance,  function  of  reproduction  at  this  stage  is  vested 

which  in  size  appears  imder  the  microscope  to  in  the  germ  cell,  and  its  process  continues  to  be 

be  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  is  actu-  one  of  cell  division.    Thus  the  protoplasm  of 

ally  a  few  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  times  the  germ  cell  preserves  its  continuity  and  its 

smaller.     This   microscopical    unit  of    living  immortality. 

matter,  or  protoplasm,  usually  contains  within  In  mature  life  a  perceptible  new  formation 
itself  a  round  body,  the  nucleus.  This  unit  may  of  cells  takes  place  only  under  unusual  con- 
exist  as  an  independent  organism,  capable  of  ditions,  as  a  reaction  to  injury  or  disease, 
digestion,  locomotion,  and  reproduction.  The  When  a  part  of  the  body  is  lost,  restitution  takes 
lowest  forms  of  life,  the  so-called  protozoa,  con-  place  through  the  intensified  power  of  prolifera- 
sist  of  only  one  cell.  In  the  higher  forms,  the  tion  of  the  body  cells,  stimulated  by  the  injury. 
metazoa,  the  body  consists  of  a  multitude  of  In  lower  animals  such  a  regeneration  may  be 
such  cells  associated  in  one  organic  whole.  perfect;  for  instance,  a  dissected  tail  of  an 

Another  fundamental  law  of  the  cell-theory  earthworm  may  be  fully  rehabilitated.  But  in 
was  enunciated  by  Virchow  in  1859,  namely,  highly  developed  organisms,  such  regenerative 
that  no  cell  can  be  originated  from  lifeless  powerisvery  imperfect,  and  lost  tissue  is  seldom 
matter,  but  that  it  must  be  bom  by  a  parent  restored.  Generally  only  a  scar  is  left  in  place 
cell.  In  a  unicellular  organism-protozoan  the  of  the  original  structure.  The  same  holds  true 
process  of  reproduction  is  accomplished  by  the  for  the  cell  regeneration  which  takes  place  in 
division  of  the  body  of  the  parent  cell  into  various  diseases.  This  regeneration  or  re- 
two  perfectly  equal  cells.  In  order  to  insure  stricted  propagation  usually  ceases  after*  a 
the  equality  of  distribution  of  all  the  charac-  certain  time  either  with  the  formation  of  a  scar 
teristics  of  the  parent  to  both  daughter  cells,  or  in  some  other  manner  and  is  consequently 
the  nucleus  undergoes  a  series  of  changes,  limited  in  its  extent.  Occasionally  such  a  pro- 
preliminary  to  the  actual  division.       *  liferation  of  cells  takes  place  without  apparent 

This  process  of  reproduction  is  the  most  ob-  need  to  the  organism,  and  the  superfluous  mass 

vious  and  striking  demonstration  of  the  im-  of  cells  then  forms  a  tumor.    If  after  a  time  a 

mortality  of  the  primeval  organism,  since  the  propagation  of  the  tumor  cells  is  arrested,  the 

parent  passes  out  of  existence  only  through  tumor  is  called  benign,  harmless.    Under  other 

divi.sion  into  offspring.  conditions  the  cells  of  a  tumor  persist  in  their 
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proliferation  unrestrictedly,  until  the  new 
growth  renders  the  normal  function  of  the 
organism  impossible  and  ultimately  leads  to 
death.  A  tumor  with  such  unlimited  power  of 
growth  is  called  maJignanl,  or  cancer. 

The  causes  which  change  a  normal  cell  into 
a  cancerous  are  not  yet  well  known  and  maybe 
due  to  external  or  internal  irritants,  or  even  to 
a  parasite.  However,  modem  research  has 
definitely  established  that  the  harmful  effect  of 
cancer  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
brought  about  not  by  the  original  injury  that 
gave  rise  to  the  growth,  but  by  the  unrestricted 
growth  of  the  cancer  cells. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CANCER 

.\tl  these  con»derations  make  it  extremely 
probable  that  cancer  may  occur  in  any  multi- 
cellular organism.  Indeed  recent  observations 
have  shown  that  cancer  occurs  in  every  species 
of  vertebrate  animals.  And  even  in  lower  ani- 
mals tumors  have  been  discovered,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  fresh -water  mussels  and  oysters. 
Plants  also  seem  occasionally  to  develop  abnor- 
mal growths,  similar  in  structure  and  behavior 
to  animal  cancer.  The  frequency  of  the  oc- 
currence of  cancer  in  the  different  species  of 
the  animal  kingdom  varies  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  disease  occurs 
more  frequently  in  domesticated  animals  than 
in  wild  species.  Thus  it  was  found  in  England 
that  1.8  in  looo  of  slaughtered  cattle  showed 
the  presence  of  some  form  of  malignant  tumors, 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  tbe  Zoological  Gar- 
den of  New  York,  out  of  2647  wild  animals, 
only  one  case  of  malignant  tumor  (in  a  wild 
raccoon  dog)  was  found  during  a  period  of  five 
years. 

The  same  great  difference  in  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  is  noted  among  the 
different  human  races.  This  jnatter  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  investigation  instituted  by 
tbe  George  Crocker  Research  Fund  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  The  colonial 
pcKsessions  of  the  United  States,  consisting  as 
they  do  of  insular  territories  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  lent  themselves  readily  to  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  cancer  among 
different  races.  The  investigation  was  con- 
ducted »muItaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Zone,  and  among  the  American  Indians 
of  the  United  States. 

ftliile  the  work  is  not  yet  completed,  most 
significant  results  have  already  been  obtained 
from  the  investigation  among  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  population,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  ihe  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  is  199,- 


184.  The  entire  population  is  confined  within 
reservations  under  control  either  of  govern- 
ment agents  or  of  superintendents  of  Indian 
schools.  In  each  reservation  or  agfency  there 
also  resides  a  government  physician.  There 
are  in  all  130  physicians  thus  employed  by  the 
office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 


the  Interior.  With  the  aid  of  these  physicians 
data  were  obtained  from  a  population  of  115,- 
45S  Indians,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Only  twenty-nine  cases  of  cancer  were 
encountered.    The  Indians  arc  under  the  strict 
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primitive  life,  are  met  side  by  side  with  those 
living  in  civilized  conununities  and  the  half- 
breeds,  ^e.,  mixtures  of  Indians  with  other  races. 

CAUSATION  OF  CANCER 

The  most  important  problem  in  the  study 
of  a  disease  is  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  its 
origin.  Effective  treatment  and  prevention  of 
a  disease  can  be  hoped  for  only  after  this  in- 
formation is  obtained.  While  no  specific  treat- 
ment has  as  yet  been  found  for  tuberculosis  or 
yellow  fever,  the  causes  producing  these  con- 
ditions were  discovered,  and  consequently  pre- 
vention has  become  possible. 

The  difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  cancer  are  numerous  and  manifold. 
In  recent  years  the  parasitic  origin  of  cancer 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  re- 
search. Many  efforts  were  directed  towards 
the  discovery  of  a  parasite  responsible  for  the 
new  growth.  However,  it  was  impossible  to 
isolate  from  cancerous  tissue  a  microorganism 
.       .  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  tumor  when  intro- 

^^lop„J  duced  into  another  organism.     Moreover,  the 

,,„ „        ,      „..      ,. ,,        ,  characteristics  of  cancer  differ  essentially  from 

parii«  for  division:   (i)K«nn  cell  divided  into  twoceiis:   thosc  of  any  para.sitic  disease. 
loir'"fl.°'  '*"  ""*         ■*""  '^"'^^  """  ""*'  ■  The  malignant  character  of  cancer  is  deter- 

Microphotograph  (direct  photograph  of  b  mieroKopicai  mined  by  the  powcr  of  proliferation  of  a  group 
^^«my' "'"""""** '^'"'"^''""""^'^■^*^"™''""  of  body  cells.  Through  this  proliferation  the 
tumor  cells  invade  or  "infiltrate"  the  neighbor- 
supervision  of  the  agency  physicians,  so  thai  the  ing  tissues.  This  proceeds  until  the  tumor 
disease  could  not  have  been  overlooked  in  any  causes  the  death  of  the  organism,  either  by 
case.  Thusit  is  justifiable  to  assert  that  cancer  destroying,  "eating  away,"  a  vital  organ  or 
is  of  rare  occurrence  among  (he  American  In-  else  by  poisoning  the  organism  through  the 
dians.  The  investigation  did  not  reveal  any  products  created  by  the  new  growth.  There  is 
difference  in  the  longevity  between  American  still  another  way  in  which  thetumorattacksthe 
Indians  and  their  white  neighbors.  Conse-  health  of  the  organism.  Some  of  the  prolifera- 
quenily  this  infrequency  of  cancer  cannot  be  ting  cells  become  separated  from  the  original 
accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  the  In-  tumor,  enter  the  genera!  blood  or  lymph  stream, 
dians  do  not  reach  the  cancer  age.  and  wander  until  they  become  lodged  in  some 

The  cause  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  cancer  organ  and  thw-e  form  a  secondary,  or  mela- 
in  primitive  races  is  to  be  found  in  the  racial  sialic,  tumor,  which  in  its  turn  grows  indefi- 
characteri sties,  which  comprise  not  only  the  nitely.  For  instance,  a  few  cells  of  a  cancer  of 
ethnological  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  the  stomach  may  in  this  manner  find  their  way 
body,  but  also  differences  of  environment  and  to  the  liver  and  there  form  a  secondary  growth. 
mode  of  life.  Apparently  it  is  modern  civiliza-  Such  a  metastatic  secondary  tumor,  though 
tion  andtheconditionscreated  byit  which  cause  formed  in  a  distant  organ,  consists  of  the  cells 
the  great  frequency  of  cancer  among  modern  of  the  original  tumor.  This  condition  is  not 
nations.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  plausible  met  with  in  any  parasitic  disease, 
e.iplanation  of  the  growing  frequency  of  cancer  Cancers  formed  in  different  organs  differ  not 
in  every  civilized  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  only  in  the  form  of  their  cells,  but  also  in  the 
work  conducted  at  present  under  the  auspices  clinical  character  of  the  disease.  The  differ- 
of  the  George  Crocker  Fund  among  the  In-  ence  helweenAn  adenocarcinoma  of  the  slomath 
dians  of  the  Latin- .\merican  republics  will  (cancer  formed  from  the  cells  of  the  secreting 
throw  additional  light  on  the  conditions  within  glands  of  the  stomach)  and  sarcoma  of  the  leg 
civilized  life  which  favor  the  occurrence  of  (cancer  formed  from  the  cells  of  the  bone  or 
cancer.  In  these  republics,  especially  in  Mex-  other  connective  tissue  of  the  leg)  is  as  great  as 
ico  and  Brazil,  Indians  of  pure  blood,  leading  a   between  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
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It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  term  "cancer"  dent  to  warrant  the  great  dread  of  inheriting 
stands  for  a  group  of  different  diseases  all  the  disease.  The  statistical  work  of  the  George 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  tumor  Crocker  Fund  forcibly  points  to  the  conclusion 
1  unlimited  power  of  growth,  and  ihat  the  increased  vulnerability  and  lessened 
;  consequently  warranted  in  assuming  resistance  of  the  organism,  caused  by  the  ever 

increasing  strain  of  modern 
life,  play  an  important  r6le 
in  the  causation  of  cancer. 
But  in  order  to  gain  clearer 
information  into  the  mech- 
anism of  this  relationship 
there  will  be  required  years 
of  work  extending  to  thou- 
sands of  cases  in  Ijolh  Cau- 
casian and  alien  races. 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCH 

The  last  seventy  years,  as 
shown  above,  thus  accom- 
plished more  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of 
cancer  than  all  the  ages 
previous  to  that  period.  But 

ihat  the  primary  causes  creating  these  cellular  still  greater  are  the  achievements  of  the  last 

disturbances  may  varj'  in  each  case.    Hence  it   nine  years,  during  which  a  method  has  been 

becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  character-   found  to  study  the  disease  experimentally  on 

istics,  the  mode  of  development, and  the  pecul-  lower  animals.     No  actual  "cure"  for  cancer 

iarides  of  every  form  of  cancer.  has    as    yet    been  discovered.     Experimental 

Tills    information    can    be    obtained    only  cancer  research  is  as  yet  largely  a  pure  science 

through  the  clinical  study  of  a  great  number  of  as  distinguished  from   the   applied  sciences. 

patients  who  have  been  under  careful  obser\a-    But  from  that  it  should  not  be  inferred  that 

lion.    Research  with  this  aim  in  view  has  been   the  work   has  been   without  practical  value. 

conducted   in   many   European   countries  for   Not  one  of  the  great  modern  achievements 

some  time.    In  this  country  it  was  initiated  by  in  ehgineering  could  have  been  accomplished 

the  George  Crocker  Fund  of  Columbia  Uni-  without    the    pure    sciences    of    mathematics 

versily.    The  work  was  begun  only  one  year  and  mechanics,  nor  the  marvelous  inventions 

ago.    The  clinical  histories  of  4000  cases  were 

analyzed.    This  analysis  brought  to  light  some 

points  of  considerable  importance.     It  became 

evident  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  among 

women.    This  fact  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of 

the  cancer  of  the  womb  and  the  female  breast. 

Hmever,  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  other 

organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  stomach,  the  face, 

the  mouth,  or  the  kidney,  is  greater  among 

men;  the  ratio  being  three  to  one.  This  find- 
ing can  be  explained  by  the  greater  exposure  of 

man  to  injuries  brought  about  by  work  and 

habits  peculiar  to  him,  particularly  the  use  of 

tobacco,  alcohol,  etc.    The  results  have  further 

shown    that    certain    kinds    of    cancer   now 

attack    younger   people    than    in    the    past. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  indications  that 

modem  civilization  is  bringing  about  old  age  at 

an  earlier  period  of  life.    Hereditary  disposition 

acrording  to  the  investigation  does  not  seem  to 

have  a  very  direct  influence  on  the  occurrence 

of  cancer,  and  surely  this  influence  is  not  suffi-  on  lower  animals  and  then  studied  cxperi- 


in  electricity  without  the  pure  science  of 
physics.  If  we  consider  further  that  the  best 
practical  results  were  reached  in  those  dis- 
which  could  be  reproduced  artificially 
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mentally,  as  in  diphtheria,  tetanus  and  tuber- 
culosis, we  cajinot  but  feel  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  cancer 
problem. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  cancer  fre- 
quently occurs  in  certain  species  of  lower  ani- 
mals. In  1901  Jensen  in  Denmark  and  Leo 
Loeb  in  this  country  showed  that  in  white  mice 
and  rats  the  disease  occurs  not  only  spontane- 
ously, but  also  that  it  may  be  induced  artifici- 
ally in  a  previously  healthy  animal.  This  dis- 
covery immediately  stimulated  investigation  of 
cancer  to  a  degree  unheard  of  before.  Special 
institutions  for  cancer  research  were  organized 
in  London,  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and 
Copenhagen.  In  the  United  Stales  the  Grat- 
wick  Lalroralory  of  Buffalo  was  organised  for 
the  study  of  the  disease,  and  Pennsylvania, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Columbia  Universities 
and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  created  special 
departments  for  the  same  purpose.  If  we  con- 
sider the  progress  in  the  work  on  cancer  made 
in  so  short  a  period,  we  have  good  reason  to 
look  with  hope  to  the  future. 

The  experimental  research  is  conducted 
mainly  on  white  mice  and  rats,  though  oc- 
casionally dogs  and  hares  areused.  Inorder  to 
induce  the  growth  of  cancer  in  a  healthy  animal 


a  v«'y  small  particle  of  the  tumor  of  another 
cancerous  animal  is  inoculated  under  the  skin 
of  the  first.  If  the  inoculation  is  successful  the 
piece  begins  to  grow  and  becomes  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  a  few  weeks.  This  inoculation  is 
not  more  painful  than  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
tumor  is.not  connected  with  any  discomfort  to 
the  animals. 

&£inute  and  painstaking  studies  of  these  arti- 
ficial growths  have  revealed  facts  of  great  inter- 
est. The  inoculated  piece  grows  through  the 
reproduction  of  its  own  cells,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  cells  of  the  animal  into  which  it  was 
inoculated.  When  a  part  of  the  artificial  tumor 
thus  developed  in  the  second  animal  is  intro- 
duced into  a  third  animal,  and  a  cancer  growth 
takes  place  in  the  latter,  the  cells  of  this  third 
cancer  are  the  direct  offspring  of  the  cancer 
cells  of  the  first  animal.  This  transfer  of  the 
original  cells  may  be  continued  indefinitely. 
Indeed  the  cancer  cells  of  the  tumor  first  dis- 
covered by  Jensen  in  a  white  mouse  eight  years 
ago  are  still  being  transferred  into  thousands  of 
other  mice,  and  eight  years  are  four  times  the 
lifetime  of  a  mouse.  Thus  experimental  re- 
search has  shown,  first,  that  the  cancer  growth 
is  always  due  to  the  reproduction  of  a  living 
cancer  cell  (if  the  cells  of  the  inoculated  piece 
are  destroyed  by  heat  or  poisons,  no  tumor 
growth  takes  place),  and,  further,  that  cancer 
cells  are  immortal:  that  they  live  and  propa~ 
gate  indefinitely.  This  capacity  for  indetiDite 
propagation  is  the  main  feature  which  distin- 
guishes a  cancer  cell  from  a  normal  body  cell, 
and  underlies  all  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
Many  details  in  the  relationship  between  the 
cancer  cell  and  the  organism  that  carries  it, 
details  which  are  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  obtained  by  the  aid  of  this  experi- 
mental method.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  ail  the  minutiae  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practically 
important  phenomena  observed  during  these 
experimental  investigations  consists  in  the  "im- 
munity" or  resistance  of  certain  animals  to  the 
growth  of  an  inoculated  cancer.  A  cancer 
which  grew  originally  in  a  white  mouse  cannot 
be  transplanted  into  an  animal  of  another 
species  closely  allied  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  a  rat. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  grow  in  a  white  mouse 
raised  in  a  different  locality.  Even  when  ani- 
mals of  the  same  race  or  locality  are  inoculated 
with  tumor,  the  latter  does  not  grow  in  all  of 
them,  but  a  certain  number  appear  to  be  re- 
sistant to  the  growth  of  cancer.  There  exists 
consequently  in  certain  animals  a  condition 
of  valuToi  immunity  to  cancer.    Research  has. 
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proved  further,  that  the  same  kind  of  immunity  place.    The  menace  of  cancer  is  not  so  much 
may  be  induced  by  artificial  means.  id  the  size  or  position  of  the  formed  tumor,  as 

Immunity  may  occur  in  animals  and  men   in  its  potential  power  for  further  growth,  its 
against  a  great  many  intoxications  and  infec-   dissemination  and  invasion  into  different  or- 
d6ns,  and  the  nature  of  this  immunity  varies  gans  ;<nd  tissues.     Unless  these  con-;tant  in< 
with  different  conditions.  It  may  be  inborn,  as,   roads  of  the  disease  are  arrested,  there' is  no' 
for  instance,  the  immunity  of  the  negro  race  to  cure.    In  other  words,  to  cure  cancer  means  to 
malaria,  or  acquired,  as  the  immunity  to  small-    induce  artificial  immunity  to  further  growth  of 
poi  in  persons  cured  of  one  attack  of  the  dis-  the  cancer  cells.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ex- 
-ease.     Immunity  may  also  be  induced  artifi-  perimental  study  on  artificial  immunity  tends 
dally  in  one  of  the  two  foliqwing  ways:  either,   towards    the    ulitmate    discovery    of    rational 
as  in  vaccination,  by  the  artificial  production  of 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  which  the  organism 
easily  overcomes  (such  artificial  immunity  is 
call«l  oflivf);  or  by  injection  of  blood-serum  or 
other  fluid  taken  from  an  animal  previously 
rendered  immune  to  the  disease.    The  latter  is 
called  passive,  and  as  an  instance  of  it,  may  be 
dted  the  immunization  with  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin. 

Artificial  immunity  to  growth  of  cancer 
seems  to  resemble  most  the  active  immunity  in- 
duced by  vaccination.  Until  recently  the  meth- 
ods of  immunization  of  an  animal  against  the 
growth  of  cancer  consisted  in  a  previous  injec- 
tioD  of  an  emulsion  of  living  cells  taken  from  a 
weakly  growing  tumor.  Similar  results  were 
produced  by  the  injection  of  an  emulsion  of 
mmnal  body  cells.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  no  immunity  could  be  induced  unless  the 
cells  used  for  vaccination  were  alive.  figuke 

TTie  investigations  conducted  by  the  George  ^gj^"^^" ^'f """  \2  ''"fi *  ['^iT'  p'™ ^u"f  'j'  ""' 
Crocker  Fund  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  iho  sunounding°iSsue*  '"^  '  °  '  '  °'^'  *  *" 
it  was  possible  to  immunize  animals  by  injec- 
tion of  extracts  of  dead  cells  prepared  in  such  methods  of  treatment  of  the  disease.  In  rats 
a  manner  as  to  leave  intact  the  active  sub-  and  mice  the  study  is  comparatively  easy,  since 
stances.  The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  animals  is  two  years, 
in  the  opportunity  it  affords  the  investigator  to  and  cancer  frequently  kills  the  animal  in  two 
stud)'  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sub-  months.  Still,  even  in  experiments  on  these 
stances  which  render  the  organism  immune  animals,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work 
against  cancer  growth.  yet  left  undone.    Both  the  chemical  constitution 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  so  far  Qur  of  the  immunizing  substances  and  their  exact 
positive  knowledge  of  immunity  against  cancer  mode  of  action  must  be  discovered  before  the 
is  limited  to  lower  animals.  But  evidence  is  search  for  similar  substances  in  human  pa- 
gradually  accumulating  which  points  to  the   thology  may  begin. 

possibility  of  the  existence  of  immunity  from       The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proper  esli- 

cancer  in  men.    Several  recent  reports  of  spon-   mation  of  the  value  of  any  curative  agent  on 

taneous  recoveries  of  cancer  patients  can  be  man  are  far  greater  than  in  small  animals. 

accounted  for  only  on  that  theory.  Human  cancer  is  not  an  acute  disease,  and  even 

without  any  treatment  a  cancer  patient  may 

BATIONAL  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT  live  two  Of  three  years,  and  a  metastatic  relapse 

may  take  place  in  three,  five,  or  even  twenty 

The  question  that  naturally  presents  itself,  years  after  an  apparent  cure.  To  prove  the 
first  of  ail,  is  the  bearing  of  all  theoretical  ex-  value  of  any  remedy,  a  test  must  be  made  on  a 
perimental  work  on  the  alleviation  of  human  large  number  of  cases,  and  (or  a  period  of  at 
suffering — the  treatment  of  the  disease.  To  cure  least  five  years.  Nevertheless,  the  an.xiety  of 
cancer  in  a  radical  manner  means  to  create  a  the  medical  profession  to  help  the  patients,  and 
condition  in  the  organism  in  tfhich  a  further  the  hopelessness  of  the  so-called  inoperable 
proliferation  of  the  cancer  cell  cannot  take  cases  is  such  that  any  proposed  remedy  finds 
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metit  is  reported  in  an  incomplete  and  dis- 
torted manoer,  and  the  unfortunate  cancer  pa- 
tients clamor  (or  the  new  remedy,  often  refusing 
an  operation.  A  volume  might  be  filled  with 
the  titles  of  all  the  remedies  proposed  during 
the  last  two  or  three  decades,  but  we  ^all  con- 
sider only  a  few  of  the  latest  methods  of  treat- 
ment which    seemed  to  be  most  promising. 

It  was  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  a 
patient  suffering  from  sarcoma  (cancer  con- 
^sting  of  connective  tissue  cells)  contracted 
erysipelas,  and  when  the  eryupelas  was  cured 
the  sarcoma  also  disappeared.  In  view  of  this 
Dr.  Coley,  of  New  York,  proposed  some  fifteen 
years  ago  to  cure  sarcoma  by  the  injection  of 
toxins  derived  from  erysipelas  bacilli.  A 
larf;e  number  of  patients  submitted  to  the  treat- 
ment, but  the  cases  which  appeared  to  be  im- 
proved were  so  very  few  that  they  were  prob- 
ably accidental.  The  investigations  of  Dr. 
Bloodgood,  of  Baltimore,  completely  disposed 
of  the  matter  by  sliowing  that  certain  cases  of 
sarcoma  are  a  great  deal  more  innocent  than 
they  were  previously  considered. 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  J.  Beard,  of  Edin- 
burgh, reported  on  the  curative  influence  on 
cancer  of  the  local  application  and  injection  of 
trypsin — a  juice  which  is  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas, a  digestive  gland.  Subsequent  tests 
showed  that  the  method  was  absolutely  value- 
less. 

A  great  deal  of  hope  seems  to  center  around 
X-ray  and  similar  electric  current  treatments 
and  the  activity  of  radium,  hut  it  has  been  con- 
clu^vely  demonstrated  that  theseagents  act  only 
on  small,  localized  tumors  of  the  skin,  as  the  one 
shown  in  Figure  4,  on  page  59,  which  could  be 
even  more  radically  removed  by  a  knife. 

Very  recently  a  great  deal  of  prominence  was 
given  in  the  lay  press  to  a  new  remedy  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Dr.  E,  Hodenpyl,  of  New 
York,  a  scientist  of  high  repute,  whose  un- 
timely death  the  entire  American  medical  pro- 
fession mourns.  Dr.  Hodenpyl  encountered  a 
patient  who  was  cured  of  cancer  but  developed 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  for 
which  she  had  to  be  repeatedly  tapped.  The 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Hodenpyl  that  this 
fluid  might  contain  some  of  the  immune  sub- 
stances, through  which  the  patient  herself  had 
been  cured,  and  he  decided  to  experiment  with 
it,  first  on  mice  and  then,  with  all  the  caution 
that  his  scientific  training  taught  him,  on  pa- 
tients. On  May  I  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
.American  Surgical  As,sociation  in  Washington, 
and  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Cancer  Research  reports  were 
made  of  the  treatment  with  this  fluid,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  patients  who  had  been  con- 
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sidered  completely  cured,  had  already  had  a  last  generation  in  the  operative  treatment  of 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  the  disease.    In  the  first  place,  great  progress 
The  reason  for  the  temporary  influence  of  has  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  era 
these  modes  of  treatment  of  the  disease  may  be  of  aseptic  surgery.    Thirty  years  ago  no  sur- 
found  in  the  following  facts:  Cancer  cells  pro-  geon  dared   to  attack  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
liferate  so  rapidly  that  the  formation  of  new  or  intestines.     At  present  nearly  20  per  cent, 
blood  and  lymph  vessels,  which  are  the  chan-  of  the  operated  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
nds  for  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  cells,  remain   cured.     Further    progress    has  been 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  process.    The  cells  made  in  the  operative  treatment  of  cancer, 
in  the  center  of  the  tumor  frequently  die  for  since  surgeons  learned  to  know  better  the  roads 
lack  of  food,  the  mass  becomes  liquefied  and  is  through   which   the   formation   of   secondary 
absorbed  by  the  organism,  the  tumor  decreases  (metastatic)  tumors  takes  place.    For  instance, 
in  size.     All  active  agents  serve  to  stimulate  in  the  operative  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
this  increase  of  the  djing  cancer  cells,  and  breast  by  the  old  methods  there  was  hardly  a 
consequently  diminish  temporarily  the  size  of  case  of  a  complete  cure,  while  by  the  new 
the  tumor,  but  the  cells  at  the  p>eriphery  con-  methods  of  operation,  devised  by  Dr.  Halstead, 
tinue  proliferating,  invading  tissue  and  dis-  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  of  New 
seminating,  until  they  kill  the  organism.  York,  about  ten  years  ago,  42.8  per  cent,  re- 
in connection  with  this  relationship  between  main  positively  cured;  so  likewise  by  the  aid  of 
a  tumor  and  its  blood-vessels,  another  "cure"  the  new  method  of  extirpation  of  the  cancerous 
of  cancer  may  be  mentioned.     In  1903  Dr.  womb,  devised  by  Wertheim,  59  percent,  are per- 
Dawbam,  of  New  York,  published  a  book  manently  cured.     These  results  compare  very 
entitled    **Star\'ation    Treatment    of    Certain  favorably  with  the  results  of  the  treatment  of 
Malignant  Growths,"  in  which  he  advised  to  lobar  pneumonia,  tvphoid,  or  tuberculosis,  not  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood  to  cancer  in  the  mouth  mention  Bright's  or  similar  chronic  diseases, 
or  on  the  neck  by  tying  the  two  main  blood-       Why,  then,  is  the  disease  still  fatal  in  such 
vessels  on  the  neck.    His  purpose  was  to  di-  a  large  proportion  of  cases?    The  reason  is 
minish  in  this  way  the  size  of  such  cancers  and  very  apparent.    The  onset  of  the  disease  is  very 
make  them    more    amenable    to    subsequent  insidious  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pa- 
operative  treatment*    Now  a  few  weeks  ago  tients  seek  the  surgeon  too  late  for  a  radical 
there  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  a  New  York  operation.     This  is  very  frequently  true  of 
daily  an  article  entitled  **  Cancer  Cured  by  cases  of  the  cancer  of  the  womb,  for  instance. 
Starvation."    To  the  lay  mind  the  proposed  But  even  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  where  the 
method  may  app>ear  as  another  general  cure  disease  could  be  noticed  easily,  29  per  cent,  of 
for  cancer,  while  in  fact  it  has  only  a  narrow  the  cases  that  came  to  Halstead  were  too  late 
application  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  for  the  op>eration. 

The  greatest  difl5culty  in  the  treatment  of 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  SURGERY  cancer  thus  consists  not  in  the  lack  of  proper 

methods,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  not  one  of  these  empiri-  recognized  early  enough  to  be  amenable  to  ^ 

cal,  non-operative  methods  of  treatment  of  radical  operative  treatment.    The  public  must 

cancer  is  of  any  actual  value,  and  many  of  them  be  made  to  realize  that  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 

are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  patient,  who  does  not  mean  a  death  warrant.    But  what  is 

thereby  often  loses  the  opportune  time  for  a  of  greater  importance,  all  men  and  women, 

surgical  operation.  especially  those  past  the  age  of  forty,  should  be 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  not-  on  the  alert  for  the  discovery  of  any  unaccount- 

withstanding  the  complete  absence  of  a  specific  able  new  growth,  and  should  consult  a  physi- 

cure  for  cancer  the  condition  of  cancer  patients  cian  immediately  upon  its  appearance.     The 

is  not  necessarily  hoi>eless.    While  the  exp>eri-  early  diagnosis  and   early   radical   operative 

mental  workers  are  paving  the  way  for  the  treatment  is  the  real  remedy  for  the  patient 

discovery  of  a  rational  general  treatment,  sur-  until  the  laboratory  worker*  discover  a  s|>ecific 

gery  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  within  the  treatment. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  LAND  VALUES 

BY  A.  G.  LEONARD 

(Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago)  * 

Tj^IGHTY  per  cent  of  the  corn  raised  in  the  Take  away  from  the  farms  a  considerable 

^    United  States  is  fed  to  live  stock,  accord-  share  of  their  live  stock,  and  it  would  follow 

ing  to  calculations  by  the  Dq>artment  of  Agri-  that  such  enormous  quantities  of  com  would  be 

culture  based  upon  the  average  experience  of  thrown  upon  the  market  as  to  reduce  its  price 

American  farmers,  investigations  by  the  differ-  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  such  a  general 

ent  States,  and  reports  from  various  Govern-  drop  in  the  value  of  com  would  surely  lower  the 

meni  4^artments  showing  the  amount  of  com  value  of  lands  all  over  the  com  belt,  and  hence 

used  for  other  purposes  and  exported.  would  affect  seriously  the  value  of  all  lands. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  farmers  of 

disposition  of  a  ten-year  average  com  crop  of  the  United  States  would  continue  to  receive 

the  United  States:  remunerative   prices   for .  their   annual    com 

crops,  and  if  they  would  maintain  the  presoit 

DISPOSITION  OF  ANNUAL  CORN  CROP  general  values  of  farm  lands  throughout  the 

(Average  1899-1908)  cbuntry,  th^  'OMist  keep  up  or  increase  the 

HOW  USED.                 BUSHELS.    PER  CENT,  supply  of  Uve  stock  ou  famis. 

Exported 106,000,000        4.4  Of  course  there  is  always  the  added  anri  veiy 

Milling,  distilling  and  va-  important  consideration  of  preserving  land  val- 

nous  other  manufactures .     300,000,000         12.6  *^t                  •            1  .             •       ^i_    r  _^-i'^      e 

Fed  to  live  stock  in  cities  ^^  by  preservmg  and  mcreasmg  the  fertility  of 

and  towns 68,000,000         2.9       the  soil,  which  can  be  naturally  and  permanently 

Fed  to  live  stock  on  farms  1,910,000,000       80.1       done  only  by  raising  plenty  of  live  stock  on 

Total  2^84000000      1000      ^^^  ^^™'  ^  ^""^""y  up-to-date  farmer  knows. 

^    ^'      '  The  above  is  a  serious  subject  for  thou^tful 

Since  the  last  census,  the  yearly  average  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  land  values, 
farm  price  of  com  in  the  United  States  has  ad-  including  railroad  managers,  land  dealers,  col- 
vanced  from  31  cents  per  bushel  in  1900  to  onization  and  irrigation  companies,  and  others 
67.7  cents  in  1908  and  68.2  cents  in  1909.  besides  the  farmers  themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  land  in  the  com  belt  has  In  short,  to  increase  and  improve  the  supply 
advanced  in  value  almost  exactly  in  proportion  of  live  stock  in  the  country,  especially  of  meat 
to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  com,  and  the  animals,  is  absolutely  essential  to  keeping  up 
increased  value  of  land  in  the  com  belt  has  the  production  and  price  of  com;  to  maintain- 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  value  of  ing  the  value  of  lands,  and  to  preserving  the 
other  lands.  fertility  of  the  soil;  while  all  of  these  are  nec- 

Naturally,  the  higher  price  and  higher  essary  to  continued  agricultural  pro^>erity, 
rentals  for  farms  in  the  older  States  would  which  is  now  well  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the 
make  the  newer  lands  of  the  West  more  desir-  general  prosperity  of  all  classes  and  of  all  busi- 
able,  especially  for  young  farmers  and  renters  ness  interests  throughout  the  nation, 
who  wish  to  become  owners  of  farms,  while  the  These  facts  cannot  too  often  be  impressed 
advance  in  the  value  of  the  former  is  a  strong  upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
inducement  to  invest  in  the  latter.  farming  to-day,  for  upKjn  their  {>olicy  in  the 

But  the  significant  point  is  thjit  the  growth  conduct  of  their  farms  must  depend  in  large 
and  maintenance  of  land  values  rests  chiefly  measure  not  only  the  welfare  of  themselves  and 
upon  the  presence  of  live  stock  upon  farms,  their  families  and  the  value  of  their  possessions, 
The  price  of  land  «s  high  mainly  because  the  but  also  the  national  welfare  and  development 
price  of  com  is  high,  and  the  price  of  com  is  of  the  nation's  resources  for  both  the  present 
high  chiefly  because  so  much  of  it  is  in  demand  generation  and  the  generations  to  come, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  live  stock,  while  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
there  is  a  world  shortage  of  live  stock,  which  that  the  limited  area  of  the  com  belt,  tf^gether 
keeps  up  both  relative  demand  and  prices  for  with  the  world  shortage  of  live  stock  as  corn- 
meats  in  all  countries,  because  population  pared  to  the  growth  of  population,  makes  it 
everywhere  is  growing  faster  than  the  supply  certain  that  low  values  for  com  and  live  stock 
of  meat  animals.  will  never  again  prevail  in  this  country. 
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HEAD  WATEKS  OF  THE  OWENS  RIVER.  SOURCE  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  WATER  SUPPLY 


THE   LOS  ANGELES  AQUEDUCT 

BY  JOSEPH  BARLOW  LIPPINCOTT 

(Assistant  Chief  Engineer) 

TN  ihirty  years  (he  small  Mexican  pueblo  annually  are  oblaJned  from  lands  wiih  sufli- 

*^  of  Ixis  Angeles,  with  1 1 ,000  inhabilanis,  has  cient   water.     Telephones,  electric  cars,  and 

grown  into  a  modera  American  city  of  330,000  beaulilied  streets  follow  as  a  natural  sequence 

souls,  increasing  its  assessed  valuation  during  in  ihese  agricultural  districts.     This  develop- 

ihai  period  from  $7,259,000  to  $289,179,9*7.  ment  is  measured  by  the  available  water  supply, 

Id  this  wonder! ul' coastal  plain,  lying  between  for  the  climate  is  semi-arid,  no  rain  falling  be- 

a  mild  sea  and  snow-capped  mountains,  the  tween  April  and  October, 

mapc  touch  of  water  is  all  that  is  required  to  All    the  available  water  in   the  immediate 

transform  the  desert.     Here  has  been  created  vicinity  having  l)een  ulitixed.  it  became  nec- 

the  playground  of  the  L'nited  Stales,  with  a  essary  for  the  city  of  Ijis  Angeles  to  go  to  far- 

ddigbtful  winter  and  an  equally  pleasant  sum-  distant  mountains  for  an  adequate  supply  to 

DWTclimate.   Those  in  moderate  circumstances  meet  her  rapidly  growing  needs. 

ire  as  much  attracted  as  the  wealthy,  for  there  The  Los  Angeles  River  was  granted  to  the 

are  to-day  1,850  manufacturing  plants  within  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  by  the  king  of  Spain  in 

the  city  limits,   using   power  and  employing  the  year  1781,     The  Franciscan  friars,  reared 

labor.  The  horticultural  districts  are  free  from  in  irrigated  Spain,  with  wisdom  limited  the 

the  isolation  and  privation  of  ordinary  farm  boundaries  to  an  area  which  this  river  could 

life.    By  intensive  cultivation,  an  inhabitant  is  properly  serve  for  purposes  of  irrigation.     By 

supported  to  each  two  acres  of  irrigated  land,  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  amount  of  water 

a«d  avenge  gross  crop  values  of  $200  per  acre  required  per  acre  for  irrigated  farming  is  the 
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same  as  that  for  urban  uses, 
so  that  the  transition  from 
farm  to  city  has  been  accom- 
plished without  shock.  This 
fact  has  economic  impor- 
tance, because  it  will  be 
possible  to  put  under  highly 
beneficial  irrigation  the  sub- 
urban lands  which  will  later 
be  occupied  for  urban  pur- 
poses. Water  rights  in  South- 
ern California  are  becoming 
more  difficult  to  obtain  each 
year,  and  it  was  necessary  Jor 
the  city  to  act  in  a  compre- 
heoMve  way  in  order  to  pro- 
vide broadly  for  the  future. 
The  only  certain  security  for 
the  reienlioD  of  a  water  right 
in  the  West  lies  in  its  bene- 
ficial use. 

A  MOUNTAIN  SOCBCE 

ll  might  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  to  invade  neighbor- 
ing irrigation  districts  and, 
by  exercising  her  right  of 
eminent  domain, .to  take  ir- 
rigation water  for  domestic 
uses,  but  this  would  have 
destroyed  fruit  farms  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  or  more 
an  acre,  tributary  to  the  city. 
The  alternative  adopted 
was  a  remote  mountain 
source  where  there  would  be 
a  minimum  interference  with 
existing  comtnunilies,  where 
large  quantities  of  water  were 
unused,  and  from  which  ihey 
could  conduct  to  the  city  a 
volume  of  water  as  great  as 
the  bonding  resources  could 
safety  pay  for,  keeping  In 
mind  that  adequate  provision 
for  al!  future  needs  must  now 
be  made. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  situ- 
ated in  Central  California 
between  Owens  and  Mono 
Lakes,  for  a  distance  of  125 
miles  drains  through  the 
Owens  Valley  into  Owens 
Lake,  which  has  do  outlet 
and  which  covers  an  area  of 
100  square  miles,  from  which 


■here  is  an  annual  evaporation  loss  ol  seven 
feet  in  depth.  The  northernmost  point  of  this 
basin  adjoins  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
Along  the  crest  there  are  forty  peaks  having  an 
devatim  in  excess  of  13,000  feet,  of  which  the 
highest,  Mt.  Whitney,  at- 
tains 14,500  feet.  There  is 
no  range  in  this  countrj' 
more  spectacular.  The  pre- 
cipitation occurs  in  winter 
SDOwsof  great  depth,  which 
are  liherated  into  the 
streams  by  the  summer  sun. 
The  floor  of  this  valley  has 
an  elevation  of  3,800  feel, 
while  the  crest,  rising  to  its 
impo^ng  height  within  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  is 
covered  with  snowbanks 
well  through  the  summer, 
abounding  in  lakes,  clear 
Iroul  streams  and  occa- 
sional small  glaciers.  It  is 
part  of  the  Sierra  National 
Kotest  Reserve.  This  is 
the  source  of  supply  se- 
lected (our  years  ago  by 
Ihe  cilv  of  Los  Angeles  to 
be  tapped  by  the  longest  ^^^  whits 

MqunJuct  in  the  world. 
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A  RIVAL  OF  NEW  YOSK'S  CATSKILL  SUPPLY 


The  aqueduct  consists  of  a  series  of  six 
storage  reservoirs  and  215  miles  of  conduit. 
The  largest  reservoir  site  is  on  the  main  stream 
at  Long  Valley,  with  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet, 
about  fifty  miles  above  ihe  point  where  Ihc 
aqueduct  diverts  the  river.  Here,  with  a  dam 
160  feel  in  height,  340,000  acre  feet  of  water 
may  be  impounded,  or  enough  water  to  cover 
340,000  acres  one  foot  deep,  which  is  38,000 
acre  feet  less  than  the  capacity  of  the  Ashokan  - 
reservoir  now  being  constructed  by  the  Ciiy  of 
New  York.  Its  province  will  be  to  hold  over 
waters  from  years  of  plenty  to  groups  of  years 
of  extreme  droulh,  such  as  occur  only  three  or 
four  limes  in  a  century.  .\n  artesian  well  dis- 
trict, approaching  fifty  miles  in  length,  has  been 
outlined  by  well  borings  in  Ihe  floor  of  Owens 
Valley.  This  water  c^n  be  conserved  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Fifty  miles  below  this  Long  Valley  reservoir 
site,  the  main  canal,  with  a  capacity  of  900 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  a  width  of  sixty-five 
feet  on  the  bottom,  diverts  the  river  and  various 
tributaries  as  they  are  passed,  discharging  into 
the  Haiwee  reservoir  sixty  miles  below  the  in- 
take. This  900  second-foot  canal  will  carry  all 
ordinary  summer  flood  waters  caused  by  the 
mehing  of  the  snow.  The  Haiwee  reservoir, 
with  a  capacity  of  64,000  acre  feet,  will  regulate 
these  flood  waters  into  a  uniform  flow  of  400 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  358,000,000  gallons 
daily, — a  truly  vast  supply. 
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The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  canal,  situated  crossed  with  steel  pressure  pipes  ten  feet  in 
in  the  moist  artesian  lands  of  Owens  Valley,  is  diameter,  and  with  pressure  heads  varying 
being  excavated  by  hydraulic  dredges,  and  from  200  to  900  feel.  The  materials  for  con- 
forms practically  a  modified  river  course  which  struclion  are  conveyed  up  the  mountainsides 
is  not  lined.  A  large  number  o(  springs  occur  by  aerial  trams,  and  in  these  districts  the 
in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  which  will  augment  engineering  work  is  bold  and  imposing.  The 
the  flow  in  this  section.  For  ihe  next  forty  next  section  of  seventy  miles  is  "cul-and-cover" 
miles  (o  the  Haiwee  reservoir,  the  canal  is  construction  through  the  desert  plain.  Here 
concrete-lined,  but  not  covered.  Below  ihe  steam  shovels  excavate  a  deep  trench  about 
Haiweereservoirlo  thesuburbsof  LosAngeles,  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  ffti  deep,  in  which 
the  aqueduct  will  be  completely  lined  and  the  aqueduct  is  built,  the  cover  being  k^pt  coo- 
covered  with  concrete.  This  portion  skirts  stantly  below  ihe  surface  of  the  ground  so  asto 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  olTer  no  obstruction  to  the  occasional  "cloud- 
crossing  the  extreme  western  arm  of  ihe  Mo-  bursts"  which  rush  down  the  desert  slopes. 
jave  desert  near  the  town  of  Mojave,  and  then  When  the  crest  of  the  coast  range  is  pierced, 
passes  under  the  coast  range  with  the  Elizabeth  the  grade  drops  from  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet 
Tunnel,  51  miles  in  length  and  sixty  miles  to  1,000  feet  in  ihe  San  Fernando  Valley, 
north  of  the  city,  immediately  commanding  by  gravity  all  the 

suburbs   of    the   city.      From    the    Elizabeth 

TtTNNELlMG  THE  SIERRAS  Tunnel  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  the  line  is 

boldly  located  in  a  rugged  country.     As  Ihe 

For  6fly  miles,  in  this  pari  of  the  aqueduct,  work  has  progressed  and  the  efficiency  of  the 

the  line  is  forced  into  regions  of  great  lopo-  organization  has  develop>ed,  the  cost  data  have 

graphic  severitj  along  Ihe  eastern  face  of  the  shown  that  the  tunnel  work  was  being  done 

Sierra.     Tunnel  follows  tunnel  for  mile  after  with  surprising  cheapness,  and  consequently 

mile.     Frequently,  on  Ihe  sleeper  and  more  the  amount  of  tunneling  has  been  increased 

threatening  slopes,  the  tunnel  Une  does  not  from   twenty-eight    miles,  originally  contem- 

come  to  the  surface  at  all,  but  is  reached  for  plated  in  the  location  of  the  line,  to  a  total  of 

construction  purposes  by  side  drifts  or  adits,  forty -three  miles.    Tunnels  are  the  most  secure 

through  which  the  excavated  material  and  the  and  permanent  form  of  construction  possible, 

concrete  for  lining  are  conveyed.    Canyons  are  Thirty-eight  miles  of  tunnel  has  been  exca- 
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STEAM  SHOVEL  WORKING  IN   DEEP  CUTS 

vated  in  the  pasi  two  years.  The  Western  pie  voting  firsl  $1,500,000  for  the  purchase  of 
mines  have  yielded  to  the  Los  Angeles  Aque-  lands  and  water  rights,  then  $23,000,000  for 
duct  »  most  efficient  tunnel  organization.  hydraulic  work  and  $3,500,000  for  water- 
power  installation.  Not  one  acre  of  ground  has 
THE  CITY  BtTYS  8o,ooo  ACRES  OF  LAND  been  condemned  by  court  procedure,  but  8o,- 
000  acres  have  been  purchased,  covering  a  dis- 
The  Federal  Government  had  investigated  tance  of  siMy  miiea  along  both  banks  of  Owens 
the  Owens  Valley  as  one  of  the  regions  where  Riverfrom  the  point  of  diversion  to  Owens  hake, 
aa  im|ration  project  might  be  constructed  carrying  wiih  them  many  local  water  rights. 
under  the  Reclamation  Act.  However,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Hitchcock  adopted  the  building  across  a  deskrt 
Vuma  and  Klamaih  projects,  which  would  re- 
quire all  the  funds  available  for  reclamation  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  those  inured  to 
work  in  California  at  that  time.  Therefore,  Eastern  humid  conditions  the  obstacles  that 
when  the  City  of  Ix>s  Angeles  presented  its  have  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  conquer  a 
arf^menls  to  the  Federal  officials,  it  received  desert  sufficiently  to  build  across  it  a  great 
the  support  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Con-  public  work  of  this  nature.  Without  water, 
gress.  Secretary  Garfield,  Forester  Pinchot,  towns,  railroads,  telephones,  post  offices, —  the 
and  Director  Newell  of  the  Reclamation  Serv-  country  had  to  be  jnade  habitable  and  corn- 
ice all  aided  the  ciiy  greatly.  An  act  was  fortable  enough  to  induce  a  migrating  laboring 
passed  by  Congress  on  June  30,  1906,  granting  population  to  remain  five  years  on  the  work  of 
all  necessary  rights  of  way  for  the  aqueduct  its  completion.  Nearly  every  spring  on  the 
over  the  public  domain.  The  city  proceeded  mountainside  in  the  desert  portion  of  the  line, 
with  marked  diligence  and  ability  lo  acquire  for  a  hundred  and  Iwenty-five  miles,  has  been 
the  necessary  private  lands  and  water  rights,  connectedwithasystemofmainpipe  lineswhich 
The  City  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  as-  is  practically  continuous  along  the  conduit,  for 
sumed  grave  responsibilities  in  entering  into  thepurposeof furnishingwaier forconstniction 
contracts  to  make  these  extensive  purchases  work  and  domestic  uses  for  the  4,000  men  em- 
before  any  public  announcements  were  made,  plowed.  The  Aqueduct  Bureau  has  erected  up- 
and  before  funds  were  available  for  full  pay-  w&rds  of  500  buildings,  installed  a  teleplionc 
mcnt.  When  the  public  was  informed,  it  en-  system  240  miles  in  length  with  local  connec- 
dorsed  their  action  by  a  vote  of  9  to  i,  and  this  tions  (o  all  construction  camps,  and  completed 
ratio  of  public  confidence  has  been  sustained  227  miles  of  roads  and  trails.  I'he  Southern 
through  two  subsequent  campaigns,  the  peo-  Pacific   Company,   under  contract   with   the 
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UTH-IZINC  WATER  POWER 

The  mountain  torrents  proceeding  from  the 
eastern  face  of  the  Sierras  in  Owens  Valley 
have  heavy  grades  and  oEfer  unusual  opptu*- 
tunities  for  the  development  of  water  power. 
Preliminary  to  construction,  three  water-power 
plants  were  built  on  these  streams,  having  an 
electrical  output  of  3,500  horsepower.  This 
power  has  been  led  along  the  route  a  distance 
of  165  miies  on  high  tension  lines,  furnishing 
al!  the  energy  required  in  the  construction, 
running  air  compressors,  power  shovels,  hoists, 
rock  crushers,  and  electric  locomotives.  -Ml 
power  not  required  for  construction  is  used  in 
operating  the  municipal  cement  plant,  which 
forms  the  southern  terminus  of  the  power  line. 
Electricity  for  the  southern  end  of  the  aqueduct 
is  purchased  from  the  Edison  Electric  Com- 
pany and  conducted  to  all  these  constnicdon 
camps  for  similar  uses. 

A  cement  mill  has  been  built  by  the  city  at 

Tehachapi,  near  thecenter  of  constructicm  oper- 

A  VIEW  OF  THF  CONDUIT  IN  THE  DESERT  atjons,  with  3  capacilv  of  i,ooo  barrels  a  day. 

i.iNEp  AND  BEADY  FOB  covEB         '  The  ccment  manufactured  is  of  a  high  grade. 

aqueduct  to  transport  20,000,000  ton  miles  of  the  city  as  BLILDER 
freight  north  of  Moja\e,  has  built  the  Nevada 

and  California  railroad  from  Mojave  to  Owens  It  was  decided  lo  open  the  most  difficult 
Valley.  This  railroad  system  has  rendered  section  of  the  work  first,  and  the  Jawbone 
great  aid  to  the  enterprise,  as  it  recognized  its  Division,  twenty-two  miles  in  length  and  con- 
importance  in  sustaining  and  developing  Los  taining  65,000  feet  of  tunnels,  was  selected. 
Angeles  and  its  tributary  country.  An  estimate  was  made  of  what  -would  be  a 
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AQUEDUCT  CONCRETE  RjVNT  BUILT  BY  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

reasonable  contractor's  bid.    Seven  bids  were  present  indications  are  that  the  aqueduct  will 

received  from  reliable  firms  in  widely  different  be  built  both  within  the  live  years'  time  and  the 

parts  of  tbe  United  States.    All  of  these  bids  $33,000,000  specified  by  the  original  board  of 

being  substantially  higher  than  the  engineers'  consulting  engineers. 

estimates,  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  One  of  the  important  advantages  gained  by 

has  jurisdiction  over  aqueduct  affairs,  rejected  this  method  of  doing  work  by  day  labor  or 

them  ajid  the  engineering  department  was  in-  "force  account"  has  been  the  freedom  allowed 

strutted  to  proceed  to  do  the  work  by  day  labor,  the  ertgineers  to  modify  plans  to  meet  condi- 

The  time  fixed  for  the  building  of  the  division  tions  as  they  develop,  and  lo  change  the  loca- 

was  two  years,  which  period  will  expire  on  the  tion  of  the  route  as  their  cost  data  indicates 

first  of  next  September.    This  diviaon  is  now  possible  economies.    It  is  frequently  stated  that 

85  per  cent,  finished.    Careful  cost  data  have  it  is  impossible  tor  municipalities  lo  do  work  as 

been  kept  on  all  features  of  the  work,  and  these  cheaply  as  contractors,  but  apparently  the  real 

P>ing  figures  applied  to  the  remaining  15  per  question    is  whether   the   enterprise   is   large 

cent  unfinished.    To  this  has  been  added  all  enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of  equipment 

sundry  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  on  and  whether  the  organization  can  lie  main- 

this  division,  and  after  making  full  allowance  tained  on  a  business  basis.    It  is  possible  for  a 

therefor,  the  indicated  saving  is  $990,000  over  city  lo  employ  men  of  equal  efficiency  "and  to 

the  bwest  bid  received,  which  was  $2,294,201.  buy  materials  as  cheaply  as  a  contractor. 

The  Aqueduct  Bureau  has  been  organised 

ECONOMICAL  cONSTHUCTiox  Under   a  civil    service    pro\ision    in    the  city 

charter,  and  while  embarrassments  frequently 

The  experience  of  the  board  in  this  work  is  oicur  both  in  the  employment  and  discharge  of 

their  justification  for  undertaking  other  por-  men,  the  net  result  is  beneficial  and  there  is  not 

tions  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the  ex-  one  political  appointee  in  the  organization. 

ceptioD  of  minor  contracts  for  wagon  hauling 

uhI  the  building  of  eleven  miles  of  foot-hill  bonus  to  laborkks  imr  increased  spi:i:ii 
mcfc,  the  engineering  department  of  the  aque- 

Aict  his  conBtnicted  by  day  labor  the  entire  An    interesting   feature   that    has  been   de 

pe^Mladste,  including  power  plants,  cement  veloped,  particularly  in  ihe  tunnel  work,  has 

•DWr  tdepbone  lines,  and  pipe  lines.     The  been  the  esiablishmenl  of  a  bonus  system  for 
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present  indications  the  c«. 
cavation  oi  this  tunnel  will 
be  completed  in  three  years. 
Another  feature  that  has 
been  productive  ot  benefi- 
cial results  is  the  general 
distribution  of  monthly  re- 
ports showing  unit  costs  oa 
all  features  of  the  work, 
giving  credit  to  the  man  in 
charge  either  for  expensive 
or  economical  work.  Thus 
the  records  of  each  division 
are  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  entire  line, 
resulting  in  a  keen  rivalry 
among  the  various  division 
organizations  for  spieed  and 
OUTLET  OF  THE  AQUEDUCT  ll^O  DRY  CANYON  RESERVOIR  economy.     These    recofds 

are  made  the  basis  of  pro- 
the  laborers.  Each  tunnel  is  inspected  and  a  motion  or  discharge.  Under  this  system  the  en- 
reasonable  rate  of  progress  estimated  upon,  tire  organization  has  been  made  most  efficient. 
The  tunnel  crews  are  then  informed  of  this  The  aqueduct  consists  of  43  miles  of  tunnels, 
base  rate  and  are  paid  a  Imnus  for  any  excess  98  miles  of  covered  conduit,  41  miles  of  lined 
footage  that  they  can  accomplish  in  driving  the  open  conduit,  21  miles  of  unlined  canal,  11 
tunnel,  each  man  from  the  foreman  down  miles  of  steel  siphon,  and  882  feet  of  concrete 
sharing  in  the  bonus.  The  city  practically  flume,  a  total  of  215  miles.  In  addition,  there 
divides  with  the  men  any  saving  resulting  from  is  the  Haiwee  reservoir,  7  miles  in  length,  and 
the  increased  speed.  As  (he  daily  charges  ap-  the  power  conduits  to  be  constructed  in  the  Saa 
proximate  a  fixed  amount,  the  cost  per  foot  Francisquito  canyon,  11  miles  long,  which  will 
varies  closely  with  the  speed.  The  impetus  serve  the  combined  purpose  of  conveying  the 
given  the  work  by  this  bonus  system  has  re-  water  towards  the  city  of  I.os  Angeles  and  of 
suited  in  the  aqueduct  organization  capturing  developing  two  drops  a^^egating  1600  feet  few 
the  American  records,  both  for  hard-roik  and  the  generation  of  electric  power.  The  terminus 
soft-rock  tunnels.  In  April  last  a  run  of  604  of  the  aqueduct  system  will  be  the  Fwnando 
feet  was  made  at  the  south  end  of  the  Elizabeth  reservoir,  about  14  miles  north  of  the  boundaries 
Tunnel  in  granite,  Mr.  W.  C.  Aston  being  the  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  From  this  point  the 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  in  August,  1909,  water  will  be  delivered  to  the  city  in  pipes, 
a  run  of  1061  feet  was  made  at  one  heading  in  The  aqueduct  is  designed  to  deliver  400  cubic 
a  soft  sandstone  in  the  Jawbone  Division  under  feet  per  second,  or  258,ocm,ooo  gallons  per  day. 
A.  C.  Hansen,  division  engineer.  The  second  Large  storafje  reser\'oirs  will  be  built  in  the 
place  for  hard-rock  tunnel  records  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  which  such  portion  of 
United  States  is  held  by  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  the  winter  flow  can  be  accumulated  as  is  not 
in  Colorado,  where  449  feel  was  excavated  in  required  during  the  rainy  season,  and  from 
one  month.  The  miners  in  the  aqueduct  which  can  be  drawn  a  supply  in  the  summer  to 
tunneTs  are  nearly  all  Americans  or  Irish  and  augment  the  summer  flow  of  the  aqueduct 
ihey  enter  into  their  work  under  the  bonus  proper,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  the  full  ca- 
system  largely  from  a  sporting  impulse  to  beat  pacity  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  both  as  a 
the  pace  set.  Drones  are  driven  out,  and  the  conduit  and  for  the  generation  of  power. 
foreman's  duty  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 

getting   netes,sary    supplies   and    equipment.  power  development 

Their  method  of  work  resembles  a  snappy 

base-ball  contest.  The  miners  are  a  distinct  The  rate  at  which  power  ts  consumed  in  a 
class,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Bret  Ilarte  to  city  varies  greatly  with  the  hours  of  the  day, 
chronicle  their  naive  eccentricities,  the  load  being  light  from  midnight  until  six 

The  Elizabeth  Tunnel  was  supposed  to  have  o'clock  and  heavy  in  the  early  evening  for  pur- 
been  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  the  poses  of  street  lighting  and  transportation.  The 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  aqueduct,  five  ratio  between  the  average  hourly  consumption 
years  being  allowed  for   this   work.     From  of  power  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  maximum 
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hourly  consumption  is  about  40  per  cent.    This  personnel  of  the  management 
is  called  the  load  factor.    To  de\'elop  a  power 

output  which  varies  with  this  demand,  the  line  It  Is  estimated  that  the  aqueduct  is  now 

has  been  so  located  that  a  reservoir  site  of  sub-  60  per  cent,  completed.     The  success  of  the 

siantial  capacity  is  available  at  the  intake  of  enterprise  to  date  is  fundamentally  based  upon 

the  power  plant  and  another  near  the  lail-race  an  organized  good-citizenship.     It  would  have 

of  the  lower  power  plant  in  the  San  Francis-  been  impossible  for  the  engineers,  no  m&tler 

quilo  canvon,  and  between  these  two  points  the  how  able  and  ambitious,  to  accomplish  these 

conduit  is  built  of  a  size  adequate  to  carry  i  ,000  results  without  the  businesslike  support  of  the 

cubic  feet  per  second,  or  two  and  a  half  times  city    administration.      The    Board    of    Public 

the  mean  flow.    With  this  hydraulic  combina-  Works,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Aqueduct 

tion  it  will  be  possible  to  vary  the  flow  of  water  Bureau,  is  composed  of  high  grade  men  of 

through  the  power  houses  in  the  same  ratio  as  established  standing.     Albert  A.  Hubbard  is 

the  demand  for  power  varies  in  the  city,  thus  president  of  the  board  and  associated  with  him 

tnabling  the  city  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  are  Lieut.  General  Adna  R,  Chafiee  and  Wil- 

delivery  of  power  to  meet  "peak  load"  con-  liam  Humphreys.     General  Chaffee  his' been 

ditions.    In  addidon  to  the  drop  in  the  San  detailed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Aqueduct 

Francisquito  canyon,   there  is  available  for  Bureau.    This  selection  has  been  most  fortu- 

power  development  a  fall  of  270  feet  at  the  nateforihecily,  as  General  Chaffee  is  aman  of 

Haiwee  reservoir  and  215  feet  at  the  point  recognized  ability  and  is  used  to  (he  handling 

where  the  aqueduct  discharges  into  the  Fer-  of   great    enterprises.      No    emplojee  spends 

nando  reservoir.     The  possibilities  of  power  longer  hours  at  his  desk  than  he.    The  guiding 

development    have    been  passed  upon    by    a  genius  of  the  work  is  William  Mulholland,  the 

board   of   eminent   electrical   engineers   who  chief  engineer.    He  has  been  connected  with 

report   the  feasibility  of  generating   120,000  the  Los  Angeles  water  system  for  thirty  years, 

horse    power    on    the    peak    load    without  starting  with  the  corporation  which  first  con- 

mterfering    with    the  continuous   delivery    of  structcd  the  water  works  and  being  retained  in 

400  second  feet.  charge  when  the  city  obtained  possession  in 

The  policy  of  the  city  has  not  yet  been  de-  1903.      This   water   system   under   municipal 

fined  for  the  distribution  of  the  power  and  the  -  management,  in  addition  to  delivering  water 

surplus  water.     The  city  charier  has  been  for  nine  cents  per  t,ooo  gallons,  yields  a  net 

modified  so  as  to  provide  that  no  water  or  annual  profit  of  S6oo,ooo.    It  is  this  splendid 

power  can  be  sold  except  to  actual  consumers  record  of  the  city  water  department,  recognized 

without  stibmission  to  the  qualified  voters  of  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  that  originally  in- 

ihecily.    However,  this  water  and  power  prob-  spired  confidence  and  engendered  continued 

ably  will  be  used  for  the  building  up  of  the  suppori  for  the  greater  undertaking  of  building 

suburban  communities  and  the  encouragement  the  longest  aqueduct  in  the  world  and  a  monu- 

of  manufacturing  industries.  men!  to  applied  conservation. 
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THE  CASE  OF  PALADINO 

BY  JOSEPH  JASTROW 

(Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin) 

npHE  case  of  Paladino  finds  its  origin  in  nesses  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  or 
'-  interests  as  old  and  as  widespread  as  hu-  distort  in  any  measure  the  simple  findings  of 
manity;  its  closest  affiliation  is  with  the  time-  the  case,  which  alone  form  the  subject-matter 
worn  and  crude  practices  and  beliefs- of  primi-  for  the  jury's  consideration, 
tive  peoples.  Its  survival  into  these'  science-  A  sifting  of  the  personal  evidence  in  the  case 
saturated  days  makes  it  notable;  and  the  ven-  of  Paladino  discloses  that  Eusapia  was  bom  in 
ture  to*  parade  in  academic  dress  and  take  a  1854,  of  lowly  origin,  and  was  early  left  an 
place  among  the  accredited  representatives  of  orphan  without  relatives  or  resources;  that  her 
latter-day  research  is  astounding,  whether  re-  girlhood  was  tmeventf ul -save  for  the  chance  dis- 
garded  as  shrewd  bravado  or  as  a  sincere  prop-  covery,  in  a  spiritualistic  circle,  of  her  powers 
agandum,  and  remains  so  in  whatever  tem-  as  a  medium.  It  appears  that  her  debut  was 
per  we  review  the  successes  and  reverses  of  its  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  1888  from  Professor 
checkered  career.  The  woman  in  the  case  at-  Chiaia,  of  Naples,  to  Professor  Lombroso. 
tracts  attention.  Though  in  the  main  a  willing  The  latter  was  firmly  convinced  of  her  super- 
instrument  of  a  movement  that  gets  its  head-  normal  powers  as  early  as  1891;  and  quite  a 
way  from  motives  and  interests  that  far  trans-  group  of  men  of  science  investigated  her  case 
cend  her  personality,  she  cannot  be  dismissed  in  1892  in  Milan,  among  them  Professor  Richet 
as  a  lay-figure  upon  which  the  products  of  an  of  Paris,  who,  at  first  sceptical,  later  became  an 
eager  imagination  have  been  skilfully  draped,  enthusiastic  convert  to  the  ** genuineness'*  of 
The  affaire  Paladino  might  have  been  the  the  manifestations.  The  years  1893,  1894,  and 
affaire  Smith  or  Jones;  but  the  combination  of -1895  brought  forward  new  and  distinguished 
drcimistances  that  gave  it  name  and  more  than  converts  to  her  clientele,  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  in 
a  local  habitation  is  tmusual  in  complexion,  and  France.  Two  English  observers,  Professor 
has  become  international  in  its  setting.  Lodge  (now  Sir  Oliver  Lodge)  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
The  notorious  Eusapia  of  New  York  in  the  H.  Myers,  took  part  in  the  seances  held  at 
year  19 10  is  a  surprisingly  unprogressive  re-  Professor  Richet's  house  on  the  ile  Roubaud  in 
plica  of  the  obscure  Eusapia  of  Naples  of  the  1894;  and  through  their  interest  Eusapia  paid 
period  of  1890.  Under  the  encouragement  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1895,  and  there  met  her  / 
cominced  votaries  one  and  another  phenom-  first  serious  reverses.  Those  whb  have  sub- 
enon  has  been  added  to  her  repertoire;  yet  her  scribed  to  the  occurrence  of  supernormal  phe- 
stock  in  trade  has  undergone  little  alteration  nomena  in  her  presence,  through  agencies  in- 
beyond  the  artful  cutting  of  the  garment  to  suit  explicable  by  fraud  or  by  known  physical 
the  cloth, — the  requirements  of  her  clientele  forces  form  a  distinguished  group;  many  of 
being  sufficiently  met  by  the  standard  patterns  them  have  written  learned  articles  framing 
of  her  productions.  It  must  be  definitely  and  elaborate  theories  to  account  for  the  motive 
clearly  grasped  at  the  outset  that  what  Eusapia  forces  responsible  for  the  phenomena;  and 
does  affords  but  the  slightest  clue  to  her  fame  quite  a  few  have  contributed  volumes  recount- 
or  to  the  attitude  of  her  sponsors,  lay  or  scien-  ing  the  mar\'els  of  the  case  of  Paladino.  The 
tific.  The  story  will  be  blind  and  its  meaning  most  accessible  volume  devoted  to  her  phe- 
lost  if  thus  read.  The  case  of  Eusapia,  like  a  nomena  is  that  issued  by  Mr.  Hereward  Car- 
divorce  suit  or  an  embezzlement,  gets  its  pres-  ringtonin  1909.  -It  is  his  opinion  that*' Eusapia 
tige  from  the  standing  of  the  parties  concerned,  is  genuine;  but  she  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  almost 
The  incidents  are  about  as  sordid,  about  as  unique.^''  "That  in  her  may  now  be  said  to  ^ 
commonplace,  and  carry  about  the  same  les-  culminate  and  focus  the  whole  evidential  case 
son  in  one  set  of  circumstances  as  in  another,  for  the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism.'* 
liul  when  the  proceedings  move  in  intellectual  If  it  could  be  showfl  that  *' nothing  but  fraud 
high  life.  Mother  Orundy,  enterprising  editors,  entered  into  the  production  of  these  phe- 
and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  nomena — then  the  whole  case  for  the  physical 
take  notice.  This  heightened  interest  in  the  phenomena  would  be  ruined — utterly,-  irre- 
personnel  of  defendant,  prosecution,  and  wit-  trievably  ruined."  ' 
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It  thus  appears  that,  if  we  are  to  decide  the 

case  of  Paladino  according  to  the  extent  of  the 

evidence,'  the  distinction  and  the  sdentiiic  as 

well  as  personal  reputation  of  the  witnesses, 

there  can  be  do  doubt  of  the  verdict  in  her 

(avor;  that  phenomena  occur  in  her  presence 

independently  of  her  initiative,  and  accordingly 

indicate  some  unrecognized  force,  presumably 

that  of  spirits.    But  the  case  does  not  stand 

alone;  it  is  part  of  an  historical  development; 

it  is  full  of  psychological  complications;   the 

step  from  the  data  to  the  verdi^  is  beset  with 

subtle  difficulties.    These  circumstances  of  the 

settings  are  of  commanding  importance  in  all 

such  issues;  indeed,  they  make  the  case  of  Pal- 
adino, make  it  or  mar  it.  From  Eusapia  her- 
self we  obtain  no  aid.    In  part  she  emulates  the 

diplomatic   reserve  of  Bre'r   Rabbit — a  wise 

procedure — and  permits  the  Eusapian  facts 
and  the  Eusapian  legends  to  take  their  course; 
in  part  she  confesses  to  a  faith  in  the  spiritual- 
istic interpretation,  and  calls  upon  her  trance- 
control  (one  "John  King"  of  spiritualistic 
origin)  to  stand  by  her.  In  brief  she  adopts  the 
lingo  of  her  cult  and  adapts  her  attitude  to  the 
atrao^here  of  her  sitters.  In  addition  she 
commands  larger  and  larger  compensation  for 
her  services  with  the  extension  of  her  fame,  and 
)ields  to  the  importunity  of  interviewers  to  pro- 
vide the  reputation  favorable  for  a  remunera- 
tive specialty.  Besides,*  she  admits  that  she 
tricks  if  she  gets  a  chance,  and  suggests  that  all 
mediums  do;  hence  the  need  of  control.  The 
only  due  to  the  case  lies  in  the  close  logical 
analysis  of  the  situation,  in  the  intimate  study 
DOI  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  of  the  conditions 
of  men  and  events  out  of  which  the  evidence 
*  grows,  ^yhe  case  of  Eusapia  is  a  ease  for  [he  ( 
logician,  for  the  sturdy  reasoner  with  common 

sense,  fortified  as  well  with  some  special  knowl-  (As  she  appeared  in  New  York  recently) 

edge  of  the  pf^chology  of  the  atmosphere  in 

which  the  case  moves  and  has  its  beings  that  is,  of  substantial  truth  for  practical  pur- 
It  is  fortunate  that  legal  procedure  has  famil-  poses — from  a  glaring  contradiction  of  lesti- 
iariz^  the  public  with  the  emergence  of  truths  mony.  Juries  promplly  learn  that  evidence 
'  ;  '  must  be  weighed  and  not  measured  by  its  super- 
-inuii^'^r^i^l^V  'ffl^tiTp  rn'ol^^cnth^'rHii^ghaw  ficial  area;  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
ii™''T£:"*«hI^.'plSt{£o?rKmbS£oSSd'^™'^  clde  upon  comple.t  probabilities,  which  party  is 
K  j"i3«irdi!*iod'a''d?^oM™i!''hf ™  ™lffbut?d^h'e  l>'>nK  or  finessing  or  is  hopelessly  incompetent, 
^t^^^J:^'^^.-}i^^^\i^?-^^u..7^'t^Z'i\  pS?  or  pitiably  self -deceived.     Whether  Eusapia  is  • 

Imponuit  rTpi3a-t4  »rT  tiiaae  of  the     TnHtUut  deneral  P«y-  f  J  ^^ 

ttiaofiqur"  iPuta,  iww.tiidof  ihe  socieijf  tor  Piychicsi    a  monster  or  a  martvr,  a  man'el  or  a  mounte- 

Roureb.  IMft.    The  itukdaril  pbenotneDa  are  Hcnals  abd     ,        ,  i.  ^   ',  , 

riH  11  omimud:  table  levitairona:  movement  oi  objccin   bank,  a  medium  of  the  unknown  or  a  mantpu- 
^ti™oi^ba"rt  ab^e^^V'rae.Sum"^^^^  lator  of  the  undcteclcd,  is  just  the  kind  of  a 

verdict  that  our  common  sense  is  quite  capable 


o  reach,  if  only  we  hold  fast  to  the  inalienable 


m^^noM  ?m"raBiion''o'h'l.°Q'ii»''«n'ci  '"'^'^^ '"  l's''ti logic,' and  the  pursuit  of  deception. 

|S,^KH""^^'''wSje"liMe»'™«l'd«um/"i'™  WHAT    HAPPKNS  AT  A    PALADISO    "TIIST" 

S^iiSJ^rffhi.'^"  mak™nneeiS;!iJy"ot"mo™        A  helpful  procedure  In  the  case  will  be  to  call 

S^-75KS«"jUuif?!''rB?o?iy"Ao;^^V1iuM!  attention   to  exhibit   A  as  reported   by  eye- 
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witnesses.  At  a  stance'  held  at  a  residence  in  and  the  control  of  her  left  hand  to  the  right 
New  York  City  on  April  17,  1910,  there  were  hand  of  her  left  sitter;  the  latter  is  the  post  of 
so  far  as  Eusapia  was  concerned  the  usual  ar-   honor,  since  Eusapia  is  left-handed.     Similarly 

rangements:  the  chairs  of  sitters  about  the  her  left  foot  (at  the  outset)  is  secured  (?)  1^ 
table,  the  curtained  corner  called  the  cabinet,  contact  with  the  rinht  foot  of  her  left  "contnJ," 
containing  the  paraphernalia  affected  by  spir-  and  the  like  for  the  other  foot, 
its  (tamborine,  taborctte).  The  unusual  ar-  To  prove  an  unknown  force,  all  that  isneces- 
rangement  was  the  concealment  of  observers  sary  is  to  slip  away  the  left  foot,  make  the  right 
beneath  the  chairs  of  the  sitters  within  closest  foot  serve  to  keep  contact  with  one  foot  of  each 

"control,"  and  to  apply  said  agile  and  versatile  / 
left  member  lo  the  leg  of  the  table.  The  uoob-  / 
served  but  observing  observer  under  the  laUe 
reports  that  "a  foot  came  from  undemeyth  the 
dress  of  the  medium  and  placed  the  toe  tuder- 
ncaih  the  leg  of  the  table  of  the  left  side  (rf  ibe 
medium,  and  pressing  upward,  gave  it  a  little 
chuck  into  the  air.  Then  the  foot  withdmt, 
and  the  leg  of  the  table  dropped  suddenly  to  the 
fltior.  More  wobbling  of  the  table  octufred.  / 
(This  is  done  by  pressure  of  the  medium's' 
hands.]  Again  the  foot  came  from  underneath 
the  dress  of  the  medium  and  placed  itself 
underneath  the  leg  of  (he  table,  forced  the  table 
upward  from  the  floor  about  half  a  foot,  held  it 
there  for  a  moment  and  repealed  the  'phe- 
nomenon.' Each  time  after  a  leviiation,  the 
medium  would  appear  to  rest  her  left  foot  upon 
the  lop  of  the  right,  which  remained  constantly 
THE  WOBBLING  OF  THE  TABLE  '"  *"  oblique  positiott  upon  the  feet  of  Davis 

,  ,Th.  mcdiur..  ™.«l  h«  right  f«,t  obi.q.e!,  with  the  and  Kellogg  [the  left  and  right  controls].  At 
Ai«i  upon  tbc  toe  of  one  liitet  mnd  ihe  ipe  upon  the  toe  no  time  did  she  have  her  left  foot  hampered  in 
'fee'^^ThorTworkTna  he^S™™  ^ndef"ih^  any  way.     It  was  constantly  moving  in  the 

liibic,  she  *BS  able  to  make  it  giraw)  space  aboul  Jier  chair;    and  I  was  lying  with 

my  face  on  the  floor  within  eight  indies  of  the 
range  of  the  medium's  person.     The  detectives  igfi  igg  of  the  table;    and  each  time  that  the 
were  smuggled  to  their  positions  under  cover  of   [able  was  lifted,  whether  in  a  partial  or  a  com- 
a  screen  of  the  bystanders,  while  Eusapia's  pieie  leviiation,  ihe  taedium's  foot  was  used  as 
attention  was  engaged  in  the  aitempt  to  influ-   ^  propelling  force  up«ara% 
ence  by  her  supposed  supernormal  power  an       Next,  let  it  be  noted  that  .he  "controls"  on 
electroscope  brought  to  the  seance  to  serve  as  a  this  occasion  were  well  versed  in  the  tricks  of 
psychological    decoy.    They    escaped    under  mediums  and  in  the  observation  of  significant 
cover  of  the  darkness  at  a  later  stage  of  the  details  in  this  elusive  sleight-of-hand  (and  foot), 
proceedings,    wriggling   their   way   along    the  Knowing  when  to  expect  action  on  the  part  of 
floor  and  carrying  with  them  a  knowledge  of  [he  released  fool,  Mr.  Davis  cautiously  probed 
the  motive  power  of  table  levitalions  that  should   the  space  with  his  own  foot  and  "was  unable  to 
make  others  wiser  it  not  happier  men.     To  touch  her  left  leg  from  the  knee  down,  at  Ihe 
understand  their  testimony,  the  ceremonies  of  ^\^^  vihtxc  it  should  have  been."     The  phe- 1 
the  table  must  be  familiar.     The  decisive  evi-   nomcna  of  the  cabinet  were  similarly  disclosed.  I 
.<lence  of  the  belief  that  the  medium  does  not  The  motive  power  proved  lo  be  parllv  the  rc- 
/move  the  table  is  that  her  hands  and  feet  are  1^3^^  foot  and  partly  the  released  hand.    Tht  . 
'    controlled  by  the  two  sillers  on  her  right  and   subslitulion  of  the  right  hand  to  do  dutv  for  ;'; 
left  respectively.     She  gives  the  control  of  her  j^oih  hands  is  effected  under  cover  of  thecur-  \.\ 
right  hand  to  the  left   hand  of  her  right  sitter,   tain,  which  is  first  flung  over  the  table  by  the:    \ 
~'The  ncTOuni  spprnred  lo  roMer >  vi'rrkiu  of  Mnj-  iT  '^f'  hand;   this  too  was  perfectly  apparent  to 
i9in    ^^■iin"''''j;|'^^.^"^^'i]^'j^Jij™p^^;i'JJ,'^r''Xl^  the  skilled  "controls,"  to  whom  such  tricks 
uTeii'iiwn's.  Hiiicr  iii  tne  Tiwj  of  Thursflaj-.  Mux  M:  squ  were  Stale  and  Unprofitable.     Mr.  Kellogg  on 
l,-(«'^ofM"y  a^TiIio'™"'  "■""'  ""."""*  ''""^'  '"   her  right  was  in  the  favored  position  to  detetl 
(io^«n™'il^o1iSf  Ihe  mdii'or'hi'pfen'sndThe'^eurion  the  movements  of  her  released  left  hand  during 
mii''r''*ri?"Sfiyi<  STmsfSftbic  ?™         '"  ""'  ""^  '"  *   ^^e  later  cabinet  feats  that  require  desperate 
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darkness.  He  says:  "She  took  my  left  hand 
and  placed  it  over  her  right  shoulder,  far 
enough  to  let  me  feel  her  left  shoulder-blade, 
where  I  exerl«d  some  pressure  with  ihe  finger- 
tips.    With  my  hand  in  this  position  it  was 


-oledby  P.    Rmdiiv:  tiv  the  oumbcra,  iho« 

-«  ■ttttidiBce  wen:  (i)  W.  S.  Davii,  <i)J,  L.  Kelloga,  (O 
Nn  Pitbun  PnakliD.  («)  Mn .  Herbert  G.  Lord,  (j)  J.  W. 
SartEav  (M  Prel.  Diekinioii  b.  Milki,  (7)  Pror.  Htri.m  R. 
-d.  tl)  Prot,  A.  A.  LiviBPitoo.  (9)  Pn.(  JoaST 

iSProt  J.  B.  Flelchti.  (ii)  Mn,  P.  "   ' 

*■  OhMliiMn)  Mi«  C»fol»  Woe 
fclll)W*RCsC  Pyncl 


-Kn^Pisf.  J.  B.  Pie 


loe?,  (1")  M^s 
r.  (14)  Jmepb 


almost  impossible  to  know  whether  she  were 
moving  her  left  arm  or  nol;  hence  I  took  Ihe 
liberty  of  placing  the  ball  of  my  left  wrisl  where 
the  tips  of  my  fingers  had  been  (in  other  words  ' 
a  litde  substitu  lion 'trie  k  of  his  own],  and  this 
gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  feel  with  my 
lingers  thus  freed,  the  movements  of  the  sleeve 
of  her  left  arm  without  her  knowing  it.  Then 
it  was  plain  that  whenever  the  curtain  was 
sharply  'blown'  forward,  it  was  done  by  her 
throwing  it  forward  with  her  left  hand  in  a 
quick  impulsive  jerk.  It  was  also  plain  that 
the  hand  we  saw  at  the  parting  of  the  curtains  ' 
was  none  other  than  hers." 

These  details  indicate  how  circumstantial 
was  the  detection  of  the  simple  and  irickyfeiud 
that  underlies  the  stanflard  periormanc^^f 
Paladino;  and  they  indicate  the  training  am 
inpight  which  the  detection  requires.  Had 
this  type  of  cross-examination  been  drastically 
administered  early  and  often;  it  seems  unlikely 
thai  there  would  still  be  a  case  of  Paladino. 
Having  thrown  upon  the  situation  these  illu- 
minating side-lights,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 
to  rehearse  'he  further  corroboratory  testimony, 
"ihe  performance  was  suggestive  through  and 
through  of  the  medium's  working  for  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  evasion  of  the  control. 
To  fortify  the  conclusion,  a  second  seance  was 


J 
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arranged  (Eusajrfa  being  ignorant  of  the  out-  only  allowed  for  a  part  of  the  time  on  each  occa- 

come  of  the  first)  at  which  there  were  no  con-  sion  the  only  holding  of  the  feet  which  w«  Ifr 

cealed  observers,  and  at  which  the  usual  phe-  garded  as  secure,  i.  e.,  the  holding  by  the  \mak 

nomena  took  place  so  long  as  the  *' controls"  of  a  person  under  the  table.    Moreover  A. 

exercised  such  lax  guardianship  as  the  amateur  repeatedly  refused  any  satisfactory  test  QdW^,. 

attains.    But  upon  signal  the  control  was  made  than  holding.     Generally  we  endeavofed  ik, 

real  and  effective;  and  the  result  was  decisive,  make  the  holding  as  good  as  she  would  attovpi 

From  thnt  moment  on,  nothing  liappened.    The  to  make  it;  although  towards  the  end  we  OOB^* 

medium  grew  excited  and  irritable,  complained  sionally  left  her  quite  free  to  be  held  or  Il>li4l. 

of  the  holding  which  was  in  reality  gentle  but  as  she  pleased; — on  which  occasions  aiie  4fj|^ 

properly  directed,  tried  again  and  again  to  throw  tinned  the  same  frauds,  in  a  more  obvioQSMllRpi 

the  observers  off  their  guard,  but  all  to  no  avail,  ner.     The  frauds  were  practised  both  la  WiikJ 

Expert  control  stopped  the  phenomena  under  out  of  the  real  or  alleged  trance,  and  ^tnnWk^ 

the  precise  conditions  under  which  a  half -hour  skilfully  executed  that  the  *poor  woman' 

before,  with  complacent  and  ordinary  control,  have  practised  them  long  and  carefully*** 

they  had  occurred  in  profusion.    The  '* forces"       Professor  Sedgwick  likewise  discarded  1 ^ 

required  the  use  of  Eusapia's  hands  and  feet.  pia.     The  investigations  "placed  beyond  tf^ 

The  case  of  Eusapia  puzzles  many  a  candid  sonable  doubt  the  facts  that  the  frauds  dholiB* 

inquirer.     If  this  cnide  deception  lies  at  the  ered  by  Dr.  Hodgson  at  Cambridge  bod  iMdi.  J 

basis  of  a  career  that  has  acquired  a  literature  systematically  practised  by  Eusapia  V^injSljt, 

of  its  own,  why  has  it  not  been  discovered  be-  for  years.     In  accordance,  therefore,  urith  filR 

fore?    The  first  answer. is  that  it  has  and  re-  established  custom,  I  propose  to  igtiore 

peatedly;    and  the  strange  fact  remains  that  performances  for  the  future,  as  I  ignore 

those  who  detected  Eusapia  in  fraud  continued  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  mi 

to  believe  in  her  genuine  powers.  trade."    Professor  Le  Bon  has  recently 

As  early  as  1893  Professor  Richet  of  Paris  sented  an  admirable  survey  of  the  signi" 
coimnented  on  the  general  suspiciousness  of  the  of  this  **  Renaissance  of  Magic"  {Revue  Si 
whole  proceeding,  and  said, '*  To  the  extent  to /^we,  March  26  and  April  2,  1910)  in  At 
which  the  conditions  were  made  rigid,  the  course  of  which  he  records:  '*We  saw  on  sev- 
phenomena  decreased";  and  yet  the  same  eral  occasions  in  quite  good  light  a  hand  ap- 
distinguished  scientist  attests  physiological  pear  above  her  head;  but  when  I  had  my  assist- 
miracles  in  the  presence  of  Eusapia  that  require  ant  observe  her  shoulders  illuminated  from 
larger  credulity  than  many  a  sympathetic  lay-  behind  without  her  knowledge,  one  could  fol- 
man  can  command.  Both  Dr.  Moll  and  Dr.  low  all  her  movements,  and  readily  secure 
Dessoir  of  Berlin  detected  the  precise  substitu-  proof  that  the  materializations  were  simply  the 
tion-tricks  that  were  used  in  New  York.  "The  natural  hands  of  the  medium  freed  from  the 
main  point  is  cleverly  to  distract  attention  and  control  of  her  observers.  As  soon  as  Eusapia 
to  release  one  or  both  hands  or  one  or  both  feet,  began  to  be  suspicious,  the  apparitions  of  the 
This  is  Paladino*s  chief  trick."  Dr.  Moll  hand  ceased  altogether  and  did  not  reappear 
records  the  throwing  out  of  the  curtain  to  cover  until,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  some  credulous 
the  hand  substitution ;  and  notes  that,  by  watch-  friends,  I  consented  to  help  them  by  withdraw- 
ing for  it,  he  could  detect  the  exact  moment  ing."  To  return  to  the  earlier  attitudes  (again 
when  the  hand  or  foot  was  freed.  "She  boldly  1895),  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  conclusion  is  curious: 
raises  her  left  hand  above  her  head,  and  this  is  "  I  am  therefore  in  hopes  that  the  present  deca- 
accepted  as  a  spirit  hand.  In  spitQ  of  the  dent  state  of  the  Neapolitan  woman  maybe  only 
nine-tenths  darkness,  I  distinctly  saw  the  temporary  and  that  hereafter  some  competent 
movements,  as  she  raised  her  arm."  and  thoroughly  prepared  witness  may  yet  bring 

In   the  stances  in    1895   in   England,   Dr.  testimony  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  genu- 

Richard  Hodgson  repeatedly  detected  Eusapia  ine  abnormal  power  existent  in  her  organism." 
in  fraud,  and  the  verdict  of  his  committee  was       Since  this  decadent  state  has  endured  for  an- 

" systematic  frau#l  from  first  to  last."     The  other  fifteen  years  it  is  idle  to  con^der  it  tem- 

temper  of  that  day  is  worth  recalling.     Mr.  porary;   and  it  seems  unfortunate  for  the  case 

Myers,  though  a  thorough  believer  in  super-  of  Paladino  that  the  presence  of  competent  and 

normal  phenomena,  was  unwilling  to  connect  thoroughly   prepared    witae&ses  so  regularly 

his  convictions  with  the  Eusapian  phenomena-  induces  attack^#f  ^lecadence. 
Eusapia  was  for  seven  weeks  a  imest  in  hiA^^ 

house  and  gave  twenty  stances.    "During  all^^^^^  **^""^"  "''^'^^  the  conditions 

that  time  Eusapia  persistently  threw  obstacles  <  The  case  of  Eusapia  I'lladino  is  peculiarly  a 

in  the  way  of  proper  holding  of  the  hands.   She  case  for  the  logician,  for  the  incomiptibk 
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PALADINO  ■■  LEVITATING  "  A  TABLE 
l,A  photogtaph  taken  without  wiming  shav,;,  according  to  Fcofessor  Leuba,  the  medium  lifting  the  tabls 

\-ocate  oi  a  sturdy  common  sense.    Thinking  within  the  limits  of  the  trick,  but  is  most  adroit 

.  strMght  is  essential  lo  seeing  straight.    The  in  gliding  over  the  critical  moments  at  which 

ij  evidence  grows  out  of  [he  attitude  far  more  than  examination  would  be  inopportune.    liut  the  | 

/j  the  attitude  results  from  the  evidence;  and  this  incomparably  great  advantage  of  the  medium'  i 

f  I  tenet  fonns  the  cardinal  principle  of  any  judi-  is  that  he  is  posing  as  the  minister  of  the  un-f 

I  rial  review.    The  conditions  attaching  to  the  known,  not  as  an  illusionist,  and  must  !«  act 

inquiry  present  our  first  concern.     Mediums  corded  the  privileges  of  his  cult.    Likewise  hej 

form  a  pririleged  class;  they  place  themselves  has  readv  excuses,  which,  like  good  intentions,! 

bejond  the, range  of  scientific  procedure;  and  are  as  common  as  paving  stones,  and  servel 

challenge  the  contempt  of  court.    It  cannot  be  their  purpose  more  generally  in  unsanctioned" 

too  strongly  emphasized  that  if  those  who  pro-  than  in  holy  causes.  Light  diminishes  the  force;;' 

fess  lo  influence  physical  objects  without  con-  passing  the  hand  between  the  medium  and  the 

Lacl  Here  willing  to  submit  lo  the  experimental  leg  of  the  table  a'l  the  (rilical  lime  breaks  the 

rules  of  the  laboratory,  the  investigalion  would  circuit;  skeptical  and  inquisitive  observers  ih- 

be  a  matter  of  minutes  and  not  of  years.     The  terfere  with  the  conditions;  and  as  much  more 

reply  to  impatient  critics,  private  and  editorial,  as  the  accepted  cant  or  the  clientele  will  up- 

who  ask  why  the  investigators  do  not  bring  the  hold. 

matter  lo  an  issue  by  introducing  obviously  de-  It  is  waste  of  time  to  point  out  the  glaring  in- 
cisive tests,  is  uniformly  simple:  They  are  not  consistency  of  mediums  who  profess  and  print 
peimitled  lo.  the  proofs  of  their  performance  of  the  mosi 

^    However  shrewdly  it  is  made  to  appear  to  be 

theconlrary,  tbef£[ct  isthat  f/(ente(^tiim  imposes       'a  mctiium.  rccordinKhncoqirBsions.  mis:  ■■  a  medium 
f  Ikf  conditions  and  the  conduct  of  the  perform- 


ance.    lAc  the  performing  cc»ijurer,  the  me-  robOTUcs'rron 
dium  yMli  to  inquiry  graciou^y  and  eagerly  ^Vheyl^ns 
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marvelous  prodigies  in  complete  light  and  yet  pole.  It  is  because  the  medium  will  not  con- 
object  to  light  as  interfering  with  their  power,  sent  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules  of 
These  apologies  are  distracting;  the  all-essen-  science  that  the  scientist  is  forced — in  the  in- 
tial  fact  is  that  the  medium  sets  the  conditions  terests  of  maintaining  the  sanity  of  the  com- 
and  refuses  decisive  tests.  Mr.  Carrington, —  munity — to  demean  himself  by  meeting  the 
for  whom  Eusapia  has  become  the  black  swan  medium  on  the  latter's  ground,  and  outwit  him 
of  spiritualism, — in  an  earlier  volume  bears  or  expose  him  as  best  he  can.  For  this  travesty 
evidence:  **In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  pubhc  sentiment  is  responsible, 
stated  that  the  medium  never  allows  himself  It  thus  ap{>ears  that  the  reputation  of  Eu- 
to  be  placed  absolutely  under  control,  i.  e.,  sapia  and  the  voluminous  documents  in  the 
held  in  various  places  by  several  sitters,  at  case,  and  the  widespread  tendency  to  credit  her 
the  same  time,  as  an  escape  from  such  con-  with  rare  powers  unrecognized  by  contem- 
trol  would  be  an  obvious  impossibility."  All  porary  science,  all  find  their  support  in  a  single 
really  effective  conditions  are  refused,  as  Mi^  momentous  circumstance:  that  this  and  that 
Myers*  statement  in  the  cay  of  Paladino  group  of  observers  witnessing  effects  arranged 
Sufficientlv  illustrates.  P'^^*^^^  by  Eusapia  were  unable  to  account  for  what 

And  this  is  Mr.  Carrington's  advice  to  in-  they  saw,  or  that  Eusapia,  under  these  con- 

vestigators  of  mediums  in  general:  "Instead  of  ditions,  was  able  to  bring  about  the  phenomena 

binding  the  medium  with  ropes,  tapes,  etc.,  and  without  revealing  her  methods.  Whatever  they 

sealing  them  so  profusely,  suggest  that  the  might  be.    The  evidence  is  esscntiaHy  negative 

medium  employ,  instead,  a  simple  piece  of  up  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  critical  one 

white  thread,  and  see  how  quickly  your  offer  of  direct  exposure;  and  beyond  that  point,  the 

is  rejected."  flimsy  support  of  the  supernormal  h}'pothesis 

The  most  practical  method  of  bringing  the  is  at  once  laid  bare, 
matter  to  a  test  seems  to  be  to  transform  the  The  lesson  ^hus  enforced  is  a  very  simple  one 
issue  from  an  investigation  to  a  contest;  for  in  elementary  logic,  within  easy  gra^  of  every 
then  he  who  offers  the  prize  naturally  deter-  one  who  exercises  and  cherishes  his  common 
mines  the  conditions  of  the  award.  Sport  sense, — that  the  flimsiness  of  the  support  of 
commands  greater  loyalty  than  science.  So  the  hypothesis  should  have  been  perfectly  ap- 
Professor  Le  Bon,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  parent  quite  independently  of  the  covering 
Darieux  and  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  ar-  under  which  it  took  refuge.  It  really  should 
ranged  a  prize  of  2,000  francs  for  any  one  who  not  have  required  an  exposure  to  lay  bare  what 
would  make  an  object  move  without  contact  should  have  been  recognizable  by  the  general 
(say  a  light  block  of  wood  lying  upon  a  table),  suspiciousness  of  its  appearance.  It  was  pub- 
but  under  conditions  determined  by  a  scientific  lie  sentiment,  not  the  needs  of  science,  that  re- 
commission, — surely  the  merest  child's  play  for  quired  the  exposure. 
Eusapia  and  the  other  "physical"  mediums, 

in  whose  presence  these  phenomena  occur  so  mental  attitude  of  the  observer 
regularly  that  their  learned  sponsors  have  in- 
vented a  term  for  the  effect  and  call  it  "tele-  Since  what  Eusapia  does  affords  but  partial 
kinesis."    Professor  Le  Bon  received  several  enlightenment,  the  further  clue  must  be  sought 
thousand  letters  fropi  persons  ready  to  admit  in  the  attitude  of  the  witnesses  in  whose  behalf 
that  they  exercised  this  power;  but  less  than  the  effects  are  produced.  Professor  Le  Bon  con- 
half-a-dozen  came  to  learn  the  conditions;  they  siders  the  national  temperament  a  fair  index  of 
all  promised  to  compete  for  the  prize,  but  none  the  degree  of  marvel  with  which  the  Eusapian 
appeared.    In  New  York  an  offer  of  $1 ,000  or  performance  will   be  reported.     In   England 
even  $2,000  for  a  like  proof  of  Eusapia's  powers  (and  let  us  add  in  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  land) 
under  simple  but  rigid  conditions  was  evaded,  there  was  no  mystery,  but  plain  fraud;  **in 
and  then  declined  upon  the  usual  irrelevant  France  the  success  varied    according  to  the 
grounds.    It  would  indeed  be  tantamount  to  a  milieu  and  the  intellectual  status  of  the  sitters, 
conviction  of  imbecility  for  a  physicist  not  to  — it  was  considerable'  in  polite  circles  and  in 
be  able  to  determine  whether  an  object  can  be  general  very  limited  in  a  scientific  atmosphere"; 
moved  without  contact,  proinded  he  determines  *'In  Italy,  the  land  of  poets     ...  *  effects 
the  conditions  0}  the  experiment;  but  between  appeared  more  marvelous  than  the  magicians   | 
this  and  the  issue  of  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  of  legend  ever  achieved."    It  is  the  personajj  ' 
the  medium  to  discover  how  the  said  medium  qualification  of  the  observer  that  determinesi  t 
accomplishes  his  alleged  '^'telekinesis"  underi  the  quality  of  the  performance;  it  is  reported  as»  j 
conditions  arbitrarily  set  by  him,  there  is  more  marvelous  or  as  moderately  puzzling  or  com- 
difference  than  between  the  equator  and  the  monplace  or  transparent,  according  to  the  tem-  ' 
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perament  of  the  spectator  and  his  susceptibility  tion  is  operative.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
to^'take  stock  in ''strange  powers  that  he  knows  make  the  uninitiated  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
not  of.  This  is  a  most  familiar  psychological  to  demonstrate  fraud  when  decisive  tests  are 
principle  but  one  by  no  means  obsolete.  Eusa-  barred,  and  how  deceptive  is  the  evasion  of 
pia's  tricks  are  correspondingly  time-worn,  but  what  appears  to  be  a  rigid  control.  The  aver- 
still  sorve,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  age  sitter,  ignorant  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
teng  as  eager  or  complacent  witnesses  are  in-  imeducated  sense  of  touch,  replies:  "I  know 
ciined  to  interpret  their  inability  to  discover  that  her  hand  was  on  mine  all  the  time;  I  am 
how  the  effects  are  produced  as  a  presumption  sure  that  she  could  not  have  released  her  foot 
in  favor  of  unknown  forces.  without  my  feeling  it  or  have  brought  out  that 

Everjthing  dei>ends  upon  the  degree  of  cau-  taborette  without  my  seeing  it;  my  senses  are 
tion  with  which  the  first  step  is  taken;  it  is  the  not  so  easily  duped."  This  overweening  con- 
first  few  hair-breadths  that  irrevocably  deter-  fidence  is  responsible  for  many  a  ruined  mind, 
mine  the  direction  of  a  straight  line.  If  you  Professor  Miller  asks  us  to  look  upon  Eusapia 
pause  at  the  threshold  long  and  resolutely,  and  and  her  tribe  **  as  the  incarnation  of  specious 
refuse  to  be  impressed  with  any  effects,  however  evidence,  a  symbol  of  sophistry."  **  When  you 
apparently  marvelous,  until  the  fact  that  they  go  to  see  her,  she  really  sees  you  to  better  pur- 
are  produced  "independently  of  the  medium's  pose.  When  you  want  to  *  control'  her,  that  is 
initiative  has  been  definitely  established,  your  re-  make  sure  where  her  hands  and  feet  are,  she 
port  will  be  brief,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  controls  you.  That  is,  she  gets  you  to  sit  in  the 
past,  stupid  and  depressing.  If  you  are  decidedly  circle  at  the  table,  touching  your  neighbor's 
critical  you  may  record  (as  some  of  the  French  hands,  and  thus  forming  what^she  calls  *the 
obser\-ers  have  done)  that  the  phenomena  are  in  chain.'  It  is  well  called  the  chain,  for  by  it  the 
part  suggestive  of  fraud,  in  part  inexplicable,  sitter  is  bound.  By  dint  of  *  substitution '  her 
but  that  it  would  be  premature  to  regard  them  own  hand  is  soon  free  and  you  do  not  know 
as  supporting  any  super-scientific  hypothesis;  where  it  is,  but  she  knows  very  well  that  your 
if  }'ou  assume  the  t}^ical  amateur  attitude,  and  hands  are  in  full  view  on  the  table.  You  can- 
have  the  usual  high  confidence  in  your  powers  not  be  exploring  in  awkward  places.  The 
of  observation,  a  successful  stance  will  leave  in  reason  she  gives  for  the  chain  is,  of  course,  that 
\xt\i  a  vague  and  mixe»l  impression  of  bewilder-  it  enables  the  current  to  flow  round  the  circle." 
ment  and  paradox;  it  you  treat  the  control  yet  **Her  greatest  accomplishment  of  all  is  this, 
more  charitably  and  are  half-convinced  that  that  she  knows  where  everyone  is  putting  his 
the  effects  support  beUefs  already  cherished,  attention.  If  you  should  look  at  the  critical 
you  will  get  distinct  marvels,  and  as  your  con-  place  nothing  would  happen  there.  But  she  is 
\Tction  grows,  the  medium  grows  in  boldness,  a  consummate  mistress  of  all  arts  to  direct  your 
your  critical  faculties  are  dulled,  and  mysteries  attention  away  from  the  critical  place.  If  she 
multiply;  the  last  stage  of  all  is  that  of  perfect  wants  to  do  something  with  the  hands,  she  bids 
conviction  due  to  repeated  indulgence  in  un-  you  be  careful  that  you  have  good  control  of  the 
critical  stances,  to  the  full-fledged  devotion  to  feet.  If  she  wants  to  slip  her  foot  on  yours  so 
irregular  theories,  to  the  abandonment  of  all  as  to  get  the  heel  where  the  toe  has  been  and 
caution,  and  the  eager  awaiting  of  novel  mira-  put  the  toe  on  another  foot,  she  will  make 
des,  determined  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  medium  mystic  passes  in  the  air  in  front  of  your  eyes, 
and  the  depth  of  your  logical  intoxication: —  and  at  each  stroke  of  her  hand,  slip  goes  the 
sans  sense,  sans  eyes,  sans  reason,  sans  every-  foot — a  slight  motion  which  it  is  virtually  cer- 
thing.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  a  considerable  tain  that  you  will  not  notice.  A  jerk  in  one 
portion  of  the  literature  of  the  case  of  Eusapia  place  covers  a  lesser  jerk  in  another.  She  is  a 
has  been  composed.  The  secret  of  it  all  is  not  supreme  eluder."  And  the  medium's  table 
lin  the  performance,  not  in  the  miracle,  but,  as  adds  insult  to  injury.  The  very  instrument 
^Ithe  French  neatly  say,  in  the  miractdi,  in  the  that  serves  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  un- 
mental  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  the  mar-  known  serves  as  a  screen  to  render  the  move- 
|vebus.  ments  of  the  medium  secure  from  observation. 

|J  It  is  the  aggravation  of  that  kind  of  a  situation 

IMPERFECT  OBSERVATION  that  makes  frontier  communities  so  pitiless  in 

the  punishment  of  horse-thieves:    the  thing 

The  great  bulk  of  such  testimony  is  accord-  stolen  becomes  the  very  means  of  escape, 
ingly  quite  valueless  except  in  illustration  of  the       There  is  no  need  to  draw  any  invidious  dis- 
workings  of  the  prepossessed  mind.    Yet  it  is  tinction  between  those  who  are  able  to  detect 
not  prejudice  aknie  that  is  responsible  for  the  Eusapia's  tricks  and  those  who  are  not.    It  is 
fertility  of  the  evidence.    A  fallacy  of  obserx'a-  still  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  world  is  not 
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so  degenerate  as  to  make  a  course  in  detective-  ished  beliefs;  that  Is  why,  in  the  case  of  Pala- 
work  an  essential  of  a  liberal  education.  What  dino,  the  evidence  is  far  more  the  result  of  | 
education  should  bring  about  is  that  saner  at-  the  attitude,  than  the  attitude  of  the  evidence. . 
titude  of  mind  which  is  satisfied  with  the  dis-  The  psychological  is  pitted  against  the  logical 
closures  rendered  by  the  competent;  and,  yet  make-up;  and  the  issue  is  uncertain, 
more,  the  attitude  that  is  sufUciently  impressed  Belief  is  not  a  coldly  objective  attitude.  Be- 
with  the  general  suspiciousness  of  the  whole  liefs  are  cherished;  they  sustain  life  and  make 
affair  to  require  but  a  few  ounces  of  exposure  life  worth  living.  Yet  we  also  cherish  our 
to  add  to  the  pounds  of  damning  circumstance,  rationality  and  the  honor  of  the  definition  of  a 
Dramatically  the  exposure  has  value  in  com-  man  as  a  rational  animal;  and  the  educated 
peiling  attention,  and  this  because  ears  have  man  remains  decently  rational  so  long  as  there 
become  deaf  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  reason,  is  not  too  strong  temptation  to  depart  from  the 
The  journalistic  megaphone  then  has  its  uses,  conclusions  which  logic  indicates.  Thetempta- 
Consider  the  hollowness  of  the  support  on  tion  is  strongest  when  the  conclusion  is  un- 
which  this  evidence  of  the  unseen  is  made  to  welcome;  so  it  behooves  us  to  exerdse  large 
hang;  and  the  fact  that  a  situation  so  loudly  constraint  upon  that  complex  set  of  motives 
advertising  itself  as  fraudulent  sfiould  still  re-  which  make  conclusions  welcome  or  the  re- 
quire detailed  exposure  to  impress  the  public  verse.  It  becomes  clear,  when  'one  thinks  be- 
mind  does  not  speak  well  for  the  logical  value  low  the  surface  of  the  Paladino  situation,  that 
of  the  diet  on  which  that  mind  is  nourished.  perhaps  the  largest  single  fact  contributiog  to 
While  it  is  loo  late  to  enforce  this  saner  at-  her  reputation  and  to  the  excitement  which  her 
titude,'  one  qjncesaion  is  still  possible.  It  very  simple  and  vulgar  performances  aroused, 
surely  is  hardly  necessary  to  demand  the  dis-  was  this  strong  inherent  tendency  to  believe 
covery  against  these  unfair  and  degrading  oddS^the  hypothesis  which  she  encouraged  in  r^ard 
of  every  minute  detail  of  every  variation  of  to  her  "manifestations."  It  is  not  the  plausi- 
Eusapia's  repertoire.  Surely  the  proof  of  so  Ibility  of  that  hypothesis,  but  the  tendency  to 
much  fraud,  and  the  presumption  that  the  rest  \credU  it,  that  is  the  really  efficient  motive  in 
of  the  performance  carries  with  it  the  same  iF.usapia's  favor.  Hypotheses  attract  belief  ac- 
type  of  procedures  as  have  been  disclosed,  cording  to  their  power  to  console,  to  satisfy,  to 
should  satisfy  even  those  most  charitably  dis-  remove  uncertainty;  hypotheses  are  plausible 
posed  towards  Eusapia's  claims.  according  to  their  conformity  with  the  estab- 
'  lished  system  of  consistent  truth,  which  we  call 
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But  there  is  another  and  larger  significance     is  there  evidence  of  a  new  "force"? 
of  the  case  of  Paladino.    There  must  be  some 

deep  reason  for  the  weak  logical  response  to       Just  a  word  as  to  the  value  or  the  Intimacy 
this  type  of  issue;  some  real  force  to  throw  the  of  the  hypothesis  that  some  rare  and  unrecog- 
observation  out  of  function  so  seriously,  and  nized  force  is  responsible  for  the  Eusapian 
produce    such    widespread    mental    disaster,  phenomena.     There  is  no  intention  to  rule  it  1 
The  distorting  influence  lies  in  the  psychology  out  of  court  arbitrarily.    We  are  far  from  hav- 
of  belief.     Were  there  not  some  strong  pull  ing  boxed  the  compass  of  knowledge.     But 
urging  one  on  to  the  acceptance  of  the  effects  when  any  such  evidence  of  a  new  force  appears, 
as  transcending  known  experience,  we  should  we  may  be  certain  that  it  will  invite  and  meet 
not  be  so  ready  to  overlook  or  scantily  attend  the  criteria  of  logic  and  the  conditions  of  a  fair 
to  the  requirements  of  the  premises.     It  is  the  and  unreserved  examination.     It  will  not  ap- 
attraction  of  conclusions,  often  subconscious  pear  as  a  new  game  or  as  a  challenge  or  emerge 
and  subtle,  as  well  as  slight  and  seemingly  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  a  curtained  comer 
feeble,  that  throws  reasoning  out  of  its  orbit  with  "handsoff  "displayed  on  it  inlarge  letters. 
and  dulls  the  vision.     Small  forces,  if  applied  It  will  appear  as  an  effect,  obscure  and  vague 
kt  the  critical  point  produce  notable  disturb-  possibly,  but  seeking  definition  and  illumina- 
he  case  of  delicate  tion  in  the  same  clear  light  of  observation  and 
e  human  thinking  experiment,   avoiding  arbitrary  or  suspicious 
nt  has  a  most  com-  precautions — as  now  pervades  every  laboratory 
\l  in  part  only,  and  experiment  and  conditions  the  success  of  evety 
irtue  of  severe  and  inquiry.    By  all  means  let  us  cultivate  an  open 
e  interested  in  con-  mind;  but  not  one  so  perforated  with  loop- 
ed and  shape  the  holes  that  much  that  should  remain  out  drifts 
a  nunrne^es  of  cher-  in,  and  much  that  should  be  rigidly  retained 
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drops  out.    There  h  sanity  in  the  penpectivt  Most  of  us  must  be  contend  *f^  fff^  fhmngh  thi> 

of  retention  and  exclusion  here  as  elsewhere.  world  pressing  buttons  and  reasonably  i^orant 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  conditions  imposed  on  of  the  forr^  [\\sit  Hn#>g  th<*  rPQt      Rnf  it  u  a 

the  manifestations  may  be  the  means  of  their  logical  duty,  and  one  within  reach  of  all,  to 

prevention,  that  darkness  is  not  intended  to  hold  rational  notions  of  the  nature  of  these  un- 

conceal  the  medium's  movements  but  happens  seen  forces.  Eusapia  at  her  cabinet  calling  upon 

to  be  inimical  to  the  display  of  his  "force,"  the  the  dematerialized  **  John  King"  to  help  her 

issue  is  again  one  of  logical  consistency.    Not  lift  a  taboretteto  the  table,  and  the** wireless" 

[alone  would  the  interference  of  this  capricious  operator  signalling  for  aid  on  a  distressed  vessel 

*  force,"  as  set  forth  by  its  discoverers,  make  may  appear  to  present  analagous  and  equally 

nonsense  of  many  chapters  of  science,  and  re-  dramatic  situations.   They  may  have  occurred 

[uire  the  abandonment  of  laboratories  as  so  on  the  same  night;  but  in  units  of  culture  they 

luch  misguidedly  accumulated  junk,  but  the  are  centuries  apart.    And  similarly  of  the  ar- 

ihaviorof  this  **force"  is  completely  consistent  guments:  the  entire  logical  trend,  the  intellec- 

ith  the  psychological  interests  of  the  medium  tual  temper  in  which  the  man  of  science  specu- 

m  outwitting  his  victims.    It  is  just  such  issues  lates  is  indefinitely  removed  from  the  mode  of 

that  expert  and  lay  juries  must  decide.     Nor  approach  of  those  who  fly  to  capricious  systems 

may  refuge  be  had  to  the  plea  that  you  cannot  based  on  the  imdetected  movements  of  tables, 

disprove  the  existence  of  the  rare  powers.    The  or  the  acrobatics  of  cabinet  properties,  or  the 

bgic  of  evidence  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  insipid  drivel  of  materialized  spirits.    It  is  the 

those  who  maintain  the  hypothesis.    One  im-  most  flagrant  abuse  of  intellectual  charity  to 

aginative  mind  can  propose  more  hypotheses  ask,  under  the  guise  of  the  tolerance  whicli 

than   ninety-m'ne   men   can   disprove.     And  science  approves,  that  the  like  consideration 

similarly  in  regard  to  the  argument  that  Eu-  be  extended  to  candidates  that  present  such 

sapia's  recourse  to  cheating  does  not  disprove  different  credentials,  such  unlike  qualities  in 

the  possession  by  her  of  genuine  powers.  Were  their  appeal. 

the  existence  of  such  powers  made  probable  by  Public  opinion  is  tremendously  influenced  by] 
other  evidence,  Eusapia  might  be  dismissed,  prestige.  Great  names  properly  carry  great/ 
But  since  the  evidence  is  all  affected  with  the  weight;  but  glitter  also  blinds.  The  endorse^ 
same  suspicion  as  surrounds  this  case,  it  is  ment  of  a  great  statesman  may  make  the  popu- 
flagrantly  illogical,  not  to  say  foolish,  to  build  larity  of  a  novel;  the  assurance  that  a  captain 
your  house  on  the  sand  in  the  hopes  that  if  it  of  industry  has  regained  his  health  by  the  use  of 
stands  it  will  prove  the  sand  to  have  been  rock,  this  or  that  patent  medicine  or  is  addicted  to  a 
To  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  certain  breakfast  fdod  is  posted  as  a  convincing 
other  side  is  mere  jugglery  and  evasion.  To  advertisement.  The  problem  is  ever  the  same, 
accept  it  places  the  law-defying  claimant  face  that  of  drawing  distinctions  rightly.  The  argu- 
lo  face  with  his  law-abiding  rival.  Does  it  not  ment  from  prestige  is  within  its  field  wHoHy 
seem  more  rational  and  illuminating  to  agree  legitimate,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  abuse, 
with  Professor  Le  Bon:  **I  believe  with  the  The  pursuit  of  science  vouches  for  honesty  (ex- 
mediums,  that  darkness  is  more  favorable  to  cept  in  rare  instances) ;  and  that  itself  disposes 
the  development  of— credulity."  to  faith.  But  the  largest  factor  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  prestige  is  the  assumption  that  the 
THE  ATTITUDE  OF  SCIENCE  same  qualities  which  have  been  exercised  in 

the   labors  which    have   brought   men   their 

The  concluding  considerations  belong  to  the  scientific  standing,  have  fitted  them  for  this 

larger  interests  of  the  public.    Juries  must  on  particular  problem  and  have  been  used  in  try- 

many  issues  decide  by  general  appearances,  ing  to  trace  it  to  its  source.     Now,  the  latter 

They  know  that  many  scientific  wonders  have  supposition  is  very  far  from  true.     How  one 

been  produced  in  this  day  and  generation;  they  will  acquit  himself  in  such  an  inquiry  depends 

know  that  men  of  science  indulge  in  a  good  deal  far  more  on  one's  personal  temperament  and 

of  remote  speculation.    They  are  also  aware  general  logical  attitude  in  the  smaller  affairs  of 

that  in  the  history  of  science  some  fruitful  trees  life,  than  on  the  value  of  one's  scientific  meni 

have  sprung  from  rejected  seeds.    It  is  natural  oirs.     Some  scientific  men  happen  to  be  pecul- 

that  these  analogies  of  truth  and  error  should  iarly  well  suited  for  such  inquiry;  and  many 

mislead.     Why  should  not  the  age  that  has  more  are  doubtless  peculiarly  unsuited.    Their 

brought  forward  wireless  messages  and  x-rays  fitness  is  more  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of 

have  discovered  as  well  telepathy  and  **tele-  other  qualities  than  those  which  have  contrib- 

kinesis  "  ?  The  one  sounds  as  learned  and  to  the  uted  to  their  scientific  expertness;  and  possibly 

uninitiated  is  just  as  mysterious  as  the  other,  those  who  hold  back  may  be  better  suited  to  the 
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task  than  those  who  seek  it.     Yet  this  consid-  set  forth.     They  could  have  attended  quite  as 

eration,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  quite  as  impor-  good  a  "show"  for  a  much  smaller  admission 

tant  as  the  converse,  which  is  that  even  the  fee.     Public  interest  has  put  money  in  her 

testimony  of  a  small  group  of  perfectly  sincere,  purse,  as  it  brought  reputation  to  her  name, 

able  and  well-trained  observers,  despite  their  There  may  even  be  some  compensating  service 

reputation,  cannot  be  of  such  supreme  weight  performed  by  distinguished  "fakirs"  in  that 

as  to  overturn  well-established  principles  and  they  stimulate  dormant  critical  faculties.    Too 

particularly  to  overturn  them  on  the  basis  of  a  much  intellectual  security  makes  for  a  com- 

mere  negative  inability  on  the  part  of  these  placent  and  lazy  confidence.     The  well-to-do 

men  to  detect  the  particular  modus  operandi  of  ^  are  apt  to  bestow  their  beliefs,  like  their  alms, 

some  peculiarly  shrewd  individual.  indiscriminately.     Even  though  science  serves 

It  is  part  of  the  very  objectivity  of  science  as  a  faithful  watch-dog  of  our  logical  interests, 
that  facts  are  true  and  important  independently  we  should  be  equal  to  a  little  watchfulness  on 
of  the  personality  of  their  advocates.  Science  our  own  account.  Business  relations  and  po- 
demands  proof  and  sincerity;  just  the  same  litical  strife  keep  men  wide-awake  and  bring 
criteria  that  the  law  or  society  cherishes.  The  them  in  direct  contact  and  conflict  with  others 
scientific  man  gets  his  reputation  from  the  whose  motives  and  moves  they  are  quite  pre* 
confirmation  of  his  discoveries,  and  not  the  dis-  pared  to  suspect;  but  the  traflSc  in  beliefs 
covery  from  the  man.  It  is  not  in  the  main  seems  a  safe  speculation.  The  mental  organ- 
that  Eusapia  is  so  superior  in  attainments  to  ism,  like  the  bodily,  seems  to  require  occasional 
many  another  of  her  guild  or  is  so  peculiarly  sources  of  irritation  to  keep  it  in  normal  condi- 
original;  she  is  exceptionally  fortimate.  In-  tion.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  from  time  to 
stead  of  living  and  dying  obscurely  with  a  local  time  for  large  groups  of  people  to  be  shaken  out 
\  reputation  in  her  Neapolitan  home,  she  has,  of  their  lethargy  and  realize  that  their  rational- 
through  the  advertisement  of  men  of  distiric-  ity  is  still  ei^posed  to  attacks  of  this  kind.  It 
tion,  who  have  failed  to  detect  her  deceptions,  may  not  have  been  wholly  a  misfortune  for  the 
become  an  international  figure.  The  most  American  public  to  realize  that  a  Dr.  Cock 
J  significant  lesson  of  the  story  is  the  necessity  of  may  appear  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  and 
examining  data  objectively,  of  freeing  them  at  their  credulity  and  demonstrate  the  untrust- 
once  from  the  suggestion  of  prestige  and  from  worthiness  of  the  lay  mind  in  dealing  with  mat- 
the  prejudices  of  individual  observers,  and  of  ters  a  little  out  of  the  usual  range.  This  may  be 
realizing  that  scientific  principles  and  conmion  a  very  costly  way  of  gaining  experience,  and  of 
sen«-e  alike  are  more  enduring  and  more  impor-  regulating  public  mental  health,  but  when  it  is 
tant  than  the  apparent  exceptions  thereto.  done  on  so  conspicuous  a  scale,  it  is  likely  to  be 

The  social  and  moral  aspects  of  the  case  of  eflFective.    Large  bodies  require  strong  doses 

Paladino  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  review,  drastically  administered.    It  will  be  well  if  the. 

Tht  spirit  of  the  laws  and  the  rigor  of  their  discredit  that  has  retired  Dr.  Cook  likewise 

enforcement,  the  social  condemnation  of  dubi-  attends  the  report  of  the  discoveries  in  imknown 

ous  practices,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  familiar  regions  of  Eusapia  Paladino.    A  clever  satirist 

inconsistency  with  which  we  look  upon  the  has  placed  the  two  in  a  common  setting.     W\\\ 

pursuit    of    wealth    by    false    pretences    and  it  serve  as  an  epitaph  for  both  ? 
shrewd  deception.    As  a  logical  product,  fraud  ,,  j^  j  ^^^^  Pabdino, 

is  usually  so  sordid  and  so  stupid  that  we  are  ^n^i  yQ^  ^^re  Dr.  Cook, 

inclined  to  look  upon  it  leniendy  when  it  is  We'd  fool  those  learned  ninnies 

interesting;  and  we  must  remember  that  those  And  gather  in  the  guineas.  • 

who  paid  large  sums  to  see  Eusapia's  table  ^"g^aTbrh^VS-^k-- 

move,  paid  it  by  reason  of  their  susceptibility  to  jf  j  ^^re  Paladino 

the  psychology  of  the  situation  as  above  duly  And  you  were  Dr.  Cook." 
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BY  ADACHI   KINNOSUKE 

A  LITTLE   affair  at   Changsha — a  mere  In  1905  floods  rioted  over  the  Yangtse  valley, 

riot."     Decidedly  nothing   of   the   sort,  and  Szechuan  was  the  chief  sufferer.    Hunan 

In  these  cable  dispatches  from  China  which  and  Kwantung  suffered  most  in  the  flood  of 

the  new^apers  have  been  publishing  since  the  1906.   In  the  following  year,  the  failure  in  crops 

middle  of  April,  the  world  is,  in  reality,  invited  covered  the  provinces  of  Hunan,  Shantung, 

to  read  the  op^ening  paragraphs  of  the  closing  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  and  four  otheVs  with  starva- 

chapterof  a  big  and  ver}'  human  story.    These  tion;   and  again  in  1908  there  were  floods  in 

"riofe'*  all  along  the  great  Yangtse  Valley  and  Kwantung  and  in  Hunan  and  Shantung,  and 

throughout  central  and  southern  China  are  sur-  failure  of  crops.    In  the  first  half  of  last  year, 

face  indications, — nothing  in  themselves, — but  the  fields  of  Shantung  and  Kiangsu  and  other 

they  tell  of  the  cdncer  within.  provinces  were  burnt  up  by  drought  and  in  the 

These   disturbances    are    taking   place    at  latter  part  of  the  year  what  little  crops  they 

Changsha,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  capital  city  of  had  were  washed  away  by  the  flood, 

the  province  of  Hunan.    **  If  only  Hunan's  crop  In  America,  a  flood  is  a  flood  and  a  bad  crop 

be  fruitful," — so  runs  an  old  saying  in  China,  is  a  bad  crop,  a  hardship  to  be  sure,  but  there 

*'the  Under-Heaven  [China]  will  be  blessed  they  stop.    It  is  different  in  China.    To  the 

with  plenty."     Hunan  is  one  of  the  richest  Chinese  mind,  they  speak  of  something  more 

prorinces  of  agricultural  China  watered  by  the  than  the  empty  stomach — serious  enough  in 

Yangtse.    Its  capital,  Changsha,  with  its  half  itself. 

a  million  people,  is  counted  among  the  richest  They  speak,  first  of  all,  the  wrath  of  Heaven 

and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  central  China,  and  of  the  departed  spirits.    For  it  must  not 

This  region  is  the  home  of  the  Han — as  the  be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  potentate   in 

pure-blooded  Chinese  call  themselves.    When  China  and  the  most  despotic  of  all  the  powers 

the  Chinese  speak  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  of  that  be  is  the  graveyard.    In  this  year  of  grace, 

the  Land  of  Central  Bloom,  they  do  not  mean  19 10,  there  is  something  more  than  flood  and 

Manchuria   or   Mongolia.     They   mean   the  famine — a  comet.     To   the  American  mind 

homeland  of  the  Han — Hunan  and  her  sister  the  picture  of  the  old  Chinamen  shooing  off 

pro^Tnces  to  the  east,  and  west  and  south.  Halley's  comet  with  a  lot  of  firecrackers  is 

Upon  the  throne  of  China  to-day  sits  an  funny.  In  truth,  it  is  a  heartrending  picture, 
alien  dynasty — an  invader,  the  Manchu.  The  To  the  pious  imagination  of  the  Chinese  the 
true  sons  of  Han — more  especially  the  Hunan-  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  any  unusual  signs  in 
ese-— hate  this  reigning  dynasty.  For  the  men  the  skies  for  that  matter,  is  the  handwriting 
of  Hunan  have  always  been  famous  for  three  on  the  wall.  So  deeply  do  they  feel  these  things 
things:  their  wealth,  their  bravery,  which  has  that  the  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  accord- 
often  been  tested,  and  their  hatred  of  the  ing  to  the  imperial  tradition,  performs  re- 
Manchu.  These  good  people  of  Hunan,  more-  ligious  exercises,  offers  sacrificial  feasts  to 
over,  have  done  so  many  things  in  the  past,  the  gods,  and  prays  for  the  propitiation  of 
serious  things,  that  doing  things  is  getting  to  their  wrath. 

be  a  habit  with  them.    And  this  is  what  makes  Such,  then,  is  the  stage;  such  the  motives; 

Peking  nervous.    The  very  city  of  Changsha  is  the  empty  stomach  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods 

thenativehomeofoneof  the  two  famous  leaders  and    spirits   which    the   comet    is   blazoning 

of  the  revolutionary  party  in  China  to-day.  through  the  sky.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find 

Changsha  also  was  one  of  the  first  strongholds  two  more  effective  and  despotic  master  drivers 

occupiedbytheTaipingrebelshalf acenturyago.  of  men  than  hunger  and  superstition. 

But  why  should  the  gods  be  angr}'  and  the 

FAMINE  AND  FLOODS  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFI-  venerable   shades   of   honored   ancestors   of- 

CANCE  IN  CHINA  fended  ?     Why  have  the  flood  and  the  famine 

come  in  these  days? 

As  if  these  things  were  not  enough  to  worry  Because  the  children  of  the  Han  are  no 

Peking,  Nature  has,  during  the  past  three  or  longer  men.    For  what  men  worthy  the  name 

four  years,  added  a  few  finishing  touches.  would  be  herded  like  so  many  pigs  in  a  prison 
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pen — and  that,  too,  by  the  Manchu  invaders,  ously  short  time,  of  desperate  men.  They 
of  all  the  barbarians  of  the  earth  ?  The  Han,  marched  to  the  official  yamen  of  the  governor 
the  far-vaunted  heirs  of  the  classic  glories  of  of  Hunan  and  set  fire  to  it.  When  they  had 
the  Land  of  Central  Bloom  are  wallowing  in  made  a  conscientious  job  of  this,  they  turned 
shame  and  humiliation  at  the  feet  of  the  their  attention  to  other  government  and  official 
Manchu  despots!  Is  this  not  enough  to  make  structures.  These  men  never  touched  a  build- 
the  gods  weep  and  the  ghosts  of  the  ancestors  ing  belonging  to  a  foreigner  or  to  a  foreign  mis- 
rise  from  the  grave  ?  sion  before  they  had  looted  and  destroyed  the 

The  logic  of  this  reply  cannot  be  denied;  its  official  yamen.     This  simple  fact  should  be 

appeal  is  wider  than  China.    The  Japanese,  emphasized  a  little  more — especially  by  some 

the  American,  or  any  one  else,  can  understand  American   newspapers   which   speak   of   the 

it.    Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  fires  the  Han  Changsha  affair  as  "an  anti-foreign  riot." 
of  central  and  southern  China. 

Of  such  a  stage  and  in  such  environments  not  an  anti-foreign  riot 
what  happened  in  Changsha  when  the  month 

of  April  was  still  young  was  this:  To  be  sure,  they  did  destroy  three  chur?hes, 

the  Standard  Oil  Company's  warehouse,  the 

GENESIS  OF  THE  CHANGSHA  AFFAIR  Japanese  consulate,  the  post  office  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  offices  and  some  of 'the  properties  of 

A  woman  came  to  a  rice  merchant  outside  the  Japanese  commercial  houses,  and  of  both 
of  the  south  gate  of  Changsha.  She  was  i>oorly  the  British  and  Japanese  steamship  companies, 
clad  and  haggard  of  looks,  and  with  her  was  a  But  all  this  was  a  mere  side  issue,  an  after- 
baby  who  was  peaked  and  ill  fed.  The  woman  thought  with  the  mob.  And,  even  then,  it 
was  the  wife  of  a  coolie.  She  asked  for  a  spared  the  Yale  University  Mission,  because 
peck  of  rice.  The  merchant  measured  it  out  it  did  not  forget — even  in  the  height  of  its 
to  her.  She  put  down  a  handful  of  small  iron  destructive  fever — that  the  dispensary  in  con- 
and  copper  coins.  The  merchant  carefully  nection  with  the  Yale  Mission  had  done  much 
counted  the  pieces,  and  found  that  a  few  pen-  for  the  sick  poor  of  Changsha.  Neither  did  it 
nies  were  lacking  to  make  up  the  price.  Then  bum  the  property  of  the  Japanese  steamship 
the  woman  told  the  merchant  a  fresh  version  company,  because  it  had  always  patronized 
of  the  hard-luck  stor}\  It  had  rained  some  Hunan  labor.  There  was  a  good  deal  more 
twenty  days  at  a  stretch  and  her  husband  could  method  in  the  madness  of  this  riot  than  is 
get  no  work.    They  had  been  almost  staning.  supposed. 

That  was  all  the  money  she  had.    But  if  the  But  why  did  they  destroy  foreign  property 

merchant  would  let  her  go  home  with  the  rice,  at  all?    For  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place, it 

she  and  her  man  and  the  family  would  eat  of  must  be  confessed  that  the  good  Hunancse 

it  and  work  and  bring  back  the  few  pennies  have  no  special  love  for  the  foreigner.    Why, 

which  were  wanting  to  make  up  the  price,  forsooth,  should  they?   It  is  a  matter  of  history 

liut  "a  merchant's  a  merchant,"  and  this  one  how  the  foreigner  has  robbed  and  ill-used  them, 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  \he  star\'ing  Moreover  it  would  not  di^lease  them  particu- 

woman.    She  said  nothing  more.    Neither  did  larly  to  see  the  Peking  Government  in  an  un- 

she  buy  a  single  grain  of  rice.    She  gathered  up  pleasant  tete-k-tete  with  the  foreign  powers 

her  coins  and  with  her  baby  went  down  to  the  which  can  frighten  it  a  bit. 
river  bank.    There  she  gathered  her  baby  close 

to  her  bosom  and  leaped  into  the  water.    A  why  these  riots  are  serious 
little  later,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and 

child,  her  husband  followed  them  into  the  river.  But  why  should  one  be  so  troubled  over  this 

Then  the  sad  tale  spread  throughout  the  city.  Changsha  afifair?    Is  it  the  first  Chinese  dis- 

Why  should  this  coolie  and  his  family  die?  turbance  of  which  the  world  has  heard?    The 

Every  Chinaman  knew.    I  have  already  given  significance  is  this.     First  of  all,  Changchih- 

the  answer.    There  was  no  proclamation  nee-  tung  is  no  more.    The  great  and  famous  \ice- 

o>sarv,  no  learned,  many-articled  declaration  roy  at  Hankow  served,  for  more  than  a  gener- 

of  contentions.    Those  things  are  read  by  the  ation,  as  the  political  anchor  for  central  China. 

-••>e  and  scholars;  not  every  coolie  can  under-  Viceroy  Chang  was  a  pure-blooded  Han;  one 

<r\'-.\  them.    The  appeal  of  a  drowned  mother  of  the  mightiest  and  most  honored  among  his 

Trrt'^-er  l>aby  is  instant  and  immistakable;  race.    The  Manchus  at  Peking  did  him  honor 

^^xr-  **^  "s^  a  street  gamin  too  dull  to  under-  because  the  Viceroy  was  too  powerful  for  the 

tumi   'w  --UeUx]uence  of  its  pathos.  Manchus  to  ignore;   because  the  usurpers  at 

'^  c   T-^  It  was  the  gat*^'*""'^   ^'n  a  marvel  Peking  were  afraid  of  him.    It  was  largely  his 
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prestige  and  tremendous  influence  which  have  of  the  new  China  in  bolstering  up  the  might 

kept  China  proper  at  peace  with  the  "  Northern  of  Peking. 

Barbarians*'  at  Peking.  When  last  year,  he  When  the  Changsha  disturbance  began, 
joined  his  ancestors  in  the  ripeness  of  a  long  there  were,  according  to  trustworthy  reports, 
and  wonderful  life,  his  mantle  did  not  fall  upon  in  that  capital  city  of  Hunan,  nearly  6000  sol- 
any  Chinese  shoulder.  To-day,  there  is  none  diers.  What  were  they  doing  while  the  mob 
in  central  or  southern  China  whose  voice  could  was  biuning  and  looting  the  government  build- 
still  the  revolutionary  tumult.  ings  ?     Nothing.     Worse,   much  worse  than 

The  second  reason  is  the  marvelous  awak-  nothing.    For  most  of  the  soldiers  and  guards 

ening  of   "Nationalism"    in   Young   China,  threw  away  their  rifles  and  anamunition  as 

The  very  word  is  new  to  the  Chinese  lexicon,  they  ran — not  from  cowardice,  but  it  would 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  magic  spell  which  is  to-  seem  from  a  deliberate  idea  of  giving  to  the 

day  transforming  a  Chinese  villager  and  tribes-  rioters  the  benefit  of  up-to-date  fighting  equip- 

man  into  a  citizen  and  soldier  of  the  Em-  ment.    Indeed,  many  of  the  men  of  the  Hxman 

pire.   In  the  schools  of  Tokio,  there  are  about  Brigade  were  brothers,  uncles,  and  sons  of  the 

6000  Chinese  students.     For  more  than  ten  rioters.    They,  too,  were  the  Han.    To  be  sure, 

years,  the  Chinese  youths  have  been  crossing  there  is  nothing  startlingly  new  in  all  this.    In 

the  sea  into  Japan.   Their  schooling  over,  when  1908,  in  the  province  of  Yxmnan  and  in  the 

they  return  to  their  home  province  in  China,  south  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened.   It  will 

every  one  of  ihem  becomes  a  leader  of  the  anti-  happen  again  whenever   the   children  of  the 

Manchu  propaganda.  Han  rise  against  the  alien  dynasty  now   in 

Then  there  are  newspapers — an  alarming,  power.    For  this  reason,  the  more  efficient  the 

ever-increasing  number  of  them.     They  are  a  new  army  of  China,  the  graver  the  crisis. 
Dew-bom  power  in  classic  China;   they  are  as 

radical  as  their  youth.    And  they  are,  to-day,  sun  yat-sen,  the  revolutionary  leader 
the  most   powerful  among  the  prophets  of 

the  new  order  of  things.    To  add  a  touch  of  The  rumor  of  the  disappearance  of  Sun 

finalit}'  to  the  gray  gravity  of  the  situation,  Yat-sen  (one  of  the  two  recognized  leaders  of 

there  is  the  country -wide  fashionable  fever  the  revolutionary  party  in  China)  from  Singa- 

among  the  Chinese  for  the  establishment  of  |X)re  is  current  among  the  Japanese  newspa- 

common  schools  in  every  village  and  town.    It  pers.    It  gives  an  added  meaning  to  the  unrest 

was  the  late  Empress  Dowager  who  gave  the  through  the  Yangtse  Valley  at  present.     In 

initial  impulse  for  the  establishment  of  girls*  January,  1909,  Dr.  Sun  was  interviewed  at  his 

schools,  villa  in  the  aristocratic  section  of  Singapore, 

In  these  days  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  *' within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  residence  of  the 

progress  toward  constitutional  government  in  British  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement." 

Chiioa.  The  fact  is  that  the  Manchu  dynasty  He  was  living  with  a  number  of  his  fellow  revo- 

has  thrown  out  the  promise  of  a  constitution  lutionists — some  of  whom  were  men  of  letters 

to  the  restless  people,  as  all  panic-stricken  des-  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  production  of 

pots  have  done  since  the  beginning  of  time,  revolutionary  pamphlets.    He  has  his  trustcl 

They  all  seem  to  think  that  a  constitution  is  lieutenants  all  over  Japan  and  America  and 

a  panacea  for  every  political  ill.    Perhaps  they  England.    His  idea  is  that,  in  the  end,  China 

are  right;  and  it  may  work  the  miracle  after  will  be  an  ideal  republic.    After  the  overthrow 

which  the   Peking   Manchus   are   hungering  of  the  Manchu  dynasty — which  he  thinks  not  at 

and  thirsting  infinitely  more  than  after  right-  all  difficult — he  predicts  a  long  strife  among  the 

eousness.    If  it  does,  there  will  be  no  revolu-  Chinese  aspirants  to  the  throne;  all  of  which 

tion.   It  is  rather  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  in.  time  will  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 

a  constitutional  government  in  China  would  lie  in  China.    His  idea  is  supported  by  a  dis- 

put  a  Han,  instead  of  a  Manchu,  upon  the  tinct   national  characteristic  of  the  Chinese: 

Dragon  Throne.  they  are  democratic.     It  is  a  fact  that  China, 

The  third  reason,  not  a  whit  less  serious  than  with  all  her  despotic  form  of  government,  is  in 

the  other  two,  is  the  weakness,  the  utter,  absurd  many  phases  of  her  communal  life  the  most 

usdessness,  of  the  much-advertised  new  army  democratic  country  of  the  Asiatic  continent 


REDUCING  INTEREST  RATES  ON 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

BY  JOHN   HARSEN   RHOADES 

TT  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  savings  their  resources,  have  been  crediting  an  in- 
-■■  banks  of  New  York  State  are  reducing  terest  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  actuated,  let  us  hope, 
interest  rates  from  4  to  3^  per  cent,  at  this  by  an  erroneous  conception  of  liberality,  for  in 
particular  time,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  so  many  instances  safety  of  principal  has  been 
great.  But  to  postpone  such  action  would  be  made  subordinate  to  income,  the  very  antith- 
to  sacrifice  safety  of  principal  to  income,  an  esis  of  sound  savings  bank  management.  The 
unpardonable  blunder.  In  the  final  analysis,  folly  of  this  extravagant  rate  now  manifests 
the  difference  between  interest  rates  of  4  and  3  itself  in  the  startling  discovery  of  a  50  per  cent. 
|>er  cent,  is  not  such  a  hardship  as  many  would  shrinkage  in  the  ratio  of  surplus  to  deposits, 
suppose.  The  average  deposit  in  the  State  The  fundamental  strength  of  our  savings 
is  about  $500.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  from  institutions,  or  their  ability  impartially  to  meet 
4  to  even  3  per  cent,  would  mean  a  difference  of-  their  obligations,  whether  they  be  called  upon 
$5  annual  income  to  the  depositor,  and  what  is  to  do  so  or  not,  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  sur- 
$5  a  year  if  the  retrenchment  is  made  for  the  plus  to  total  deposits,  or,  in  other  words  it  is 
purpose  of  securing  his  principal  beyond  the  gauged  by  the  potential  cash  excess  in  re- 
shadow  of  a  doubt  ?  Those  who  contest  a  re-  sources,  as  represented  by  investments,  over 
duction  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  and  above  cash  liabilities,  as  represented  by 
molehill.  deposits. 

The  sad  but  true  philosophy  involved  is  With  the  trustee  savings  bank,  this  surplus 
this:  WTiile  the  rich  man  may  venture  for  or  potential  cash  excess  belonging  to  depositors, 
income,  the  poor  man  must  safeguard  his  yet  under  the  control  of  the  trustee  for  his 
principal.  and  their  protection,  can  be  ascertained  only 

The  general  conciurence  in  this  proposition  by  estimating  the  market  or  selling  value  of 
is  brought  home  when  our  attention  is  called  its  investments.  Consequently  the  trustee  has 
to  the  low  rate  of  income  or  interest,  varying  two  important  duties.  First,  he  must  invest 
from  2  to  3  per  cent.,  credited  upon  savings  de-  the  moneys  entrusted  to  his  care  in  the  highest 
posits  throughout  the  world;  and  it  is  to  be  grade  securities;  second,  he  must  keep  his 
obser\'ed  with  regret  that  the  men  and  women  institution  as  an  institution  to  the  best  of  his 
of  to-day  who,  instead  of  exercising  economy,  knowledge  and  belief  technically  solvent.  That 
are  seeking  income  at  the  expense  of  principal,  is,  he  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  himself 
are  but  sowing  the  seeds  of  financial  adversity,  and  to  others  and  primarily  to  the  Depart- 
In  the  savings  deposit,  we  have  a  non-  ment  of  Banking  that  at  all  times  the  principal 
fluctuating,  tangible  securit>' — cash — the  of  each  and  every  depositor  is  intact  beyond 
banks*  liability,  and  the  depositor  surrenders   fear  of  impairment. 

a  fraction  of  income  for  the  pri\nlege  of  hav-  It  is  freely  conceded  by  conservative  bankers, 
ing  his  principal  ever  intact.  The  government  that,  to  meet  any  contingency  or  loss  in  busi- 
l)ond,  gilt  etlged  beyond  c|uestion,  but  subject  ncss  through  the  depreciation  of  securities  of 
to  market  fluctuation,  is  a  rash  investment  othen\ise,  that  might  jeopardize  the  principal 
when  compared  with  the  deposit  in  a  well  of  the  depositor,  the  trustee  savings  bank  should 
governed  savings  bank.  The  impregnable  in-  aim  to  store  away  a  surplus  fund,  computed 
slitution  for  savings  ready  and  certain  to  pay  upon  the  market  or  selling  value  of  its  invest- 
100  cents  upon  the  doHar  ditYors  distinctly  ments,  equivalent  ai  least  to  10  per  cent,  of 
from  the  security  investment  which  Can  prt>m-  total  deposits,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  trustee 
i^e  but  full  payment  at  maturity.  bank  is  a   non-stock  corporation,  where  net 

In  the  State  of  New  N'ork  for  several  years  earnings  in  their  entirety  accrue  to  the  benefit 
our  savings  institutions,  basing  the  tlividend  of  deix>sitors,  does  not  alter  the  case  one  iota, 
solely  upon  rexenuc,  and  di>rcj;arding  in-  If  it  l>e  agreed  that  a  surplus  equivalent  to 
creasing  cle|H>sits  ai\d  the  waning  strength  of    10  |ht  cent.  l>e  requisite,  and  only  commen- 
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surate  H-ith  the  bank's  guarantee, — the  safety  of  but  has  acted  like  a  magnet  in  attracting 
principal, — statistics  warrant  the  inference  that  undesirable  deposits  from  without.  It  is 
dividends  must  be  reduced,  in  many  cases  to  as  instructive  to  note  that  this  automatic  ad- 
low  as  3  per  cent.,  and  much  larger  sums  be  dition  to  principal  or  deposit  liability, 
aedited  to  surplus,  for  if  we  are  to  keep  the  through  interest  credited,  will  be  larger  or 
principal  of  each  depositor  intact,  increasing  smaller,  as  dividends  are  raised  or  lowered, 
deposits  must  be  protected,  and  falling  secur-  Statistics  covering  many  years  dearly  indicate 
ity  markets  neutralized.  The  older  and  stronger  that,  generally  speaking,  our  savings  banks 
banks  which  deprecate  such  reduction  are,  cannot  credit  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  and  main- 
with  few  rare  exceptions,  but  postponing  the  tain  any  fixed  ratio  of  surplus  to  deposits.  The 
inevitable,  and  by  their  delay  may  drive  many  percentage  is  certain  to  dwindle.  At  those  peri- 
a  younger  institution  to  the  wall,  thus  crippling  ods  in  the  past  when  3  J  per  cent,  was  credited, 
our  savings  system  and  doing  untold  injury  to  the  ratio  was  but  kept  stationary,  although  in 
the  commimity  which  it  was  supposed  to  serve,  many  instances  a  rising  bond  market  prevailed. 

The  average  surplus  of  the  140  banks  in  the  It  must  be  remembered  that  with  a  rising  bond 

State  on  January  i,  1910,  was  only  7.20  per  market  the  earning  power  of  the  savings  insti- 

cent.  of  total  deposits;    100  showed  a  surplus  tution  is  lessened,  for  rising  bond  markets 

of  less  than  7.20  per  cent.;  25  a  surplus  of  less  occur  coincidently  with  lower  rates  for  the  use 

than  3  per  cent.;  and  only  12  a  surplus  of  10  of  money.    In  a  falling  security  market,  imder 

per  cent  and  over.  the  present  earning  power  of  the  banks,  the 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  trustee  4  per  cent,  rate  is  virtually  suicidal,  for,  gener- 

savings  bank  in  its  beginning  can  be  the  inmie-  ally  speaking,  imtil    past   investments,  pur- 

diate  possessor  of  any  surplus.    It  is  then  that  chased  upon  low  income  bases,  mature,  a  suffi- 

philanthropy  guarantees  security,  and  that  the  dent  amount  cannot  be  earned  above  4  per 

trustee  is  directly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  cent,  to  offset  the  effect  of  increasing  deposits 

the  institution.     But,  can  anyone  say  that  in  through  a  4  per  cent,  rate  credited,  and  the 

the  course  of  years  this  self -assumed  pectmiary  shrinkage  concurrent  with  a  falling  security 

re^nsibility,  moral  if  not  legal,  should  not  market. 

be  liglitened  through  the  accumulation  out  of  The  present  reduction  in  the  opinion  of  the 

earnings  of  an  adequate  surplus  fund  ?  writer  is  but  a  deferred  reduction,  one  that 

UntO  the  year  1887,  the  savings  banks  of  the  should  have  been  made  many  years  ago.    With 

State  of  New  York  werie  progressivdy  growing  rare  exceptions,  the  institutions  should  never 

stronger,  and  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  have  credited  as  much  as  4  per  cent.,  because 

trustee  as  a  factor  in  their  safety  was  progres-  by  so  doing  they  have  cumulatively  weakened 

sivdy  diminishing.    Since  that  date  they  have  their  power  of  resistance,  the  surplus  consti- 

bccQ«ne,  not  irretrievably,  fundamentally  weak-  tuting  the  very  essence  of  their  vitality.    The 

cr,  as  shown  in  the  ratio  of  surplus,  which  most  resourceful  bank  has  only  a  surplus  of 

stood  in  1887  at  17.74  per  cent,  and  now,  in  14.93  P^  ^^^t*  ^^  deposits,  and  none  show  any 

1910,  stands  at  7.20  per  cent.  conspicuous  embarrassment  of  riches;  and  the 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  effect  of  older  and  stronger  banks  on  the  average  are  but 

the  dedining  bond  market  upon  the  surplus,  as  strong  to-day  as  the  younger  and  weaker 

That  its  effect  has  been  detrimental  goes  with-  banks  were  strong  twenty  years  ago. 

out  saying.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shrink-  Is  it  not  wiser  and  far  more  considerate  to 

age  in  the  ratio  over  a  |>eriod  of  years  has  been  deprive  the  depositor  now  of  a  fraction  of  his 

due  less  to  dedining  bond  markets  than  to  the  income   than   at  some  near  or  distant  date 

growth  of  deposits.     From  1887  to  1905  the  through   the  temporary  dosing  of  the  insti- 

waning  percentage  was  caused  wholly  by  in-  tution   by   reason  of  weakened  resources  to 

creasing  deposits,  for  the  ratio  was  shrinking  suspend  the  payment  for  a  greater  or  lesser 

de^ite  the  fact  that  the  security  market  was  period  not  only  of  all  income  but  of  principal 

experiendng  a  moderate  rise.     The  severe  de-  as  well. 

dine  in  the  bond  market  since  1905  has  simply  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  stronger 

aggravated  an  already  existing  condition.  banks  from  continuing  a  4  per  cent,  rate,  if 

Few  people  realize  that  the  great  growth  of  they  choose  to  ignore  "  the  greatest  good  to 

savings  deposits  has  been  due  only  in  small  part  the  greatest  number".*'     There  is  nothing  to 

to  the  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals,  but  prevent  the  weaker  institutions  from  following 

largely  to  the  credit  of  interest,  a  growth  from  suit,  for  within   the  law  at  the  expense  of 

within.    This  increase  has  been  fostered  by  the  stability,  they  have  earned  it,  and  herein  lies 

excessiverateof  4  per  cent,  which  has  not  only  the  weakness  of  the  law  and  the  danger  to 

built  up  deposit  liabilities  too  fast  from  within,  the  community. 


IRRIGATION  SECURITIES  AND 

THE  INVESTOR 

BY  E.  G.  HOPSON 

(Supervising  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service) 

AVERY  few  years  ago — not  more  than  been  an  enormous  development.  In  daily  in- 
four  or  five — it  was  almost  impossible  to  creasing  force  private  enterprise  is  endeavoring 
finance  a  new  irrigation  project  with  Eastern  to  reap  legitimate  and  illegitimate  profit  in  the 
capital.  Too  many  failures  were  fresh  in  the  way  which  the  government  has  so  clearly 
minds  of  investors.     Too  many  abandoned   indicated  as  possible. 

canals  and  ditches  in  the  West  were  fast  falling  Hence,  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  well-built 
into  ruin  or  filling  with  drifting  sand.  There  and  well-managed  irrigation  projects  of  mag- 
had  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  blunder-  nitude  now  being  operated  under  private  cap- 
ing  and  incompetency  and  lack  of  system  in  the  ital,  are  subsequent  to  the  Government  pro- 
engineering  and  financing  of  irrigation  works,  jects.  Many  have  been  modeled  on  Govern- 
To-day  the  situation  is  just  the  opposite.  The  ment  plans  or  even  built  by  ex -officials  of  the 
fault  had  lain  not  with  irrigation  enterprises  as  Reclamation  Service.  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
such,  but  with  the  methods  of  the  promoters —  little  the  many  highly  competent  irrigation  men 
the  bungling  and  swindling  that  had  been  who  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Gov- 
foisted  on  the  public.  .The  entire  change  of  ernment  work.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
opinion  that  has  taken  place  may  be  gauged  by  Government  practically  set  the  pace  in  the  de- 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  $300,000,000,  mostly  velopment  of  these  large  enterprises.  It  is  also 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  recently  gone  true  that  the  field  exploited  hy  the  Reclama- 
into  private  irrigation  projects.  And,  unques-  tion  Service  through  the  use  of  Government 
tionably,  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  Reclama-  money  had  been  practically  closed  to  the  pri- 
tion  Act  that  this  flow  of  Eastern  capital  into  vate  irrigation  man  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
W^estern  irrigation  projects  is  due.  confidence  in  capitalistic  circles,  due  to  irriga- 

An  explanation  is  called  for  to  those  who  tion  failures  in  years  previous, 
know  that  the  projects  built  by  the  Govern-  This  opinion  is  by  no  means  a  personal  one; 
ment  do  not  make  use  of  private  capital,  nor  it  is  common  knowledge  to  all  responsible 
may  private  capital  share  directly  in  the  bene-  officers  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  gener- 
fits  created  by  them.  The  influence  which  the  ally  admitted  by  competent  authorities  outside 
Government  has  exerted  has  been  one  of  ex-  the  service.  Now  what  is  the  correct  interpre- 
ample.  At  the  time  it  commefhced  work  in  tation  of  this  situation  as  it  affects  the  investor  ? 
1902  and  1903,  the  existing  irrigation  works  First,  that  such  cheap  and  nasty,  short-sighted, 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  poorly  designed,  incompetent  development  as  was  in  vogue 
cheaply  and  flimsily  constructed,  and  often  un-  during  the  eighties  and  nineties  must  always 
economical  in  maintenance  and  management,  be  a  failure,  both  from  a  financial  and  physical 
or  hampered  by  difficulties  and  complications  standpoint;  but  that  development  on  well  con- 
of  the  law.  ceived,  carefully  executed  lines  offers  one  of 

The  Government  irrigation  works,  however,   the  most  attractive  fields  for  capital  to  exploit, 
were  vigorously  prosecuted  and  built  by  the  Mark  the  difference, 
best  talent  and  with  the  best  of  material.    Cap- 
italists soon  began  to  notice  that  a  Government       a  new  crop  of  unscrupulous  schemes 
work,  though  permanent  in  character,  would 

pay  for  itself  in  a  year  or  two,  frequently  several  Lately,  however,  there  have  cropi>ed  up  a 
times  over — in  increased  value  to  property,  much  greater  number  of  private  projects  little 
Here  was  a  conspicuous  object  lesson  of  the  better  than  mere  swindling  schemes.  They 
good  field  of  enterprise  the  government  had  have  been  launched  and  are  masquerading  in 
struck  upon — of  the  great  and  certain  profits  the  guise  of  their  betters.  In  view  of  their 
that  could  be  expected  by  the  judicious  use  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers  the  inference  may 
private  capital  on  similar  lines.    The  result  has  be  justified  that  conditions  of  a  few  years  ago 
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may  soon  be  duplicated,  and  a  serious  blow  is  proposing  to  invest  in  carries  a  goodly  pro- 
struck  a  legitimate  enterprise.  portion  of  its  irrigable  land  on  its  list  of  assets 

The  irrigation  schemes  brought  forth  by  un-  and  also  that  he  will  have  his  pro  rata  share  on 

scrupulous  promoters,  and  dished  up  to  the  a  division  of  the  profits, 
public  under  the  cover  of  elaborate,  highly       In  going  over  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  most 

colored  and  illustrated  prospectuses  and  cir-  successful  irrigation  companies  of  Washington, 

culars,  in  which  the  rankest  falsifications  are  in  perhaps  the  richest  apple  orchard  section  of 

seriously  proffered,  are  the  scourge  not  only  of  that  state,  I  found  the  company  was  exacting 

the  innocent  investor,  who  is  generally  in  no  a  charge  of  close  to  $150  per  acre  for  a  water 

position  to  differentiate,  but  to  all  who  are  iden-  right  for  all  lands  to  which  it  supplied  water, 

tified  with  substantial  and  legitimate  develop-  and  in  addition  an  annual  charge  of  $2.50  per 

moit  in  the  irrigation  field.    It  is  therefore  with  acre  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sys- 

no  scruple  that  I  enter  the  field  against  this  tem.  Capitalizing  the  Iatterchargeat6  per  cent, 

class  of  roguery,  which  I  consider  dangerous  to  will  give  $40  per  acre,  so  that  the  lands  under 

my  especial  line  of  work  as  well  as  to  the  inter-  this  project  practically  paid  almost  $200  per 

ests  of  the  investor.  acre  for  water  alone.     The  average  annual 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  well  consid-  value  of  the  crop  was  probably  about  $700  to 

ered  western  irrigation  enterprises  offer  the  Si 000  per  acre,  so  the  settler  could  well  afford 

most  attractive  features  to  capital  by  reason  of  the  price  of  water.     The  company,  however, 

permanency,  substantial  margin  of  profits  and  in  spite  of  its  heavy  charges,  made  little  profit 

the  natural  satisfaction  that  attends  the  pro-  on  its  water  sales,  since  the  works  were  very 

motion  of  a  worthy  object.    The  rapid  increase  difficult  and  costly  to  maintain  and  build.     I 

in  land  values  in  good  localities  provides  to  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  fhe  fact  generally 

those  with  speculative  instincts  an  additional  admitted  by  irrigators  that  profits  lie  in  land 

incentive.    Many  great  private  enterprises  have  and  not  in  water, 
reaped  the  most  substantial  rewards.     There 

seems  to  be  no  limit  in  sight  to  the  legitimate  necessity  for  investigation 

field,  if  the  investor  will  not  lose  his  head  and 

will  use  the  business  discretion  and  foresight  as       Usually  a  brief  investigation  by  an  experi- 

to  irrigation  properties  that  he  uses  with  rail-  enced  party  will  fully  reveal  the  value  of  the 

roads,  industries  or  municipalities.  claim  advanced.    The  investor  will  do  well  to 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past  few  disregard  the  circulars,  affidavits,  photographs 
years  to  have  charge  of  a  number  of  govern-  and*'expert  testimony'*  of  any  promoting  com- 
ment projects,  some  of  which  have  been  the  pany  not  personally  known  to  him  as  estab- 
means  qf  increasing  property  values  fourfold,  lished  and  reliable. 

and  some  even  sixfold,  of  the  actual  expendi-  A  case  came  to  my  notice  not  two  weeks  ago 
turc  made  by  the  Government  in  works  and  where  a  company  now  developing  or  proposing 
administration.  A  few  have  not  been  quite  so  to  develop  an  immense  area  of  land  in  one  of 
successful.  But  in  no  cases  have  any  of  the  the  Pacific  states  has  issued  a  set  of  these  ad- 
projects  failed  fully  to  pay  for  themselves  in  in-  vertising  traps.  It  happens  that  I  am  thorough - 
creased  values  incidental  to  their  construction,  ly  familiar  with  the  entire  proposition  and  the 
In  every  case  permanent  t)r|>es  of  construction  water  right  of  the  company.  The  statement  is 
have  been  used  when  practicable  so  that  main-  brazenly  made  that  the  company  controls  and 
tcnance  and  operation  will  in  future  be  kept  at  will  guarantee  to  supply  water  in  sufficient 
a  minimuHL  Most  of  these  projects  would,  had  quantity  to  develop  this  great  area  of  land, 
they  been  owned  and  operated  by  well  directed  The  literal  fact  is  that  it  actually  controls  only 
private  capital,  have  yielded  immense  returns  a  very  limited  supply,  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
on  the  original  investment.  Under  the  Govern-  purpose  claimed !  This  concern  is  openly  trad- 
ment  system,  however,  the  "unearned  incre-  ing  upon  the  ignorance,  first  of  the  investor  who 
raent"doesnotgo  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  relics  upon  the  firm's  reputation  for  business 
settler,  or  to  the  land  owner.  There  are  to-day  on  sagacity  and  honor,  and  secondly  of  the  general 
^me  of  these  projects  lands  being  opened  for  public  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  sell  land  and 
free  settlement  that  three  or  four  years  ago  water. 

T.ould  have  been  dear  at  $2  per  acre,  but  to-day       Two  other  cases  within  the  past  month  w^ere 

would  be  readily  sold  at  $200  to  $400  per  acre,  also  brought  to  my  attention.    Both  companies 

The  chief  line  of  profit  in  an  irrigation  enter-  were  proposing  to  organize  under  the  Carey 

prise  necessarily  lies  in  land  sales,  not  water  Act  and  had  made  application  for  segregation 

sales;  the  investor  should  bear  this  strongly  in  of  lands — one  for  50,000  acres  and  the  other 

mind   He  should  be  sure  that  the  company  he  for  10,000  acres  of  irrigable  land.     In  both 
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cases  the  highest  official  expert  authority  in  the  conditions  seldom  ideal  for  fruit 

state  certified  that  the  water  supply  was  ample. 

In  both  cases  the  certificates  was  absolutely  It  may  be  generally  accepted  that  ideal  con- 
false,  the  obvious  intent  being  fraud,  with  the  ditions  for  fruit  culture  are  seldom  found,  even 
investing  public  as  victims.  Fortunately,  both  in  the  more  favored  sections  of  the  Western 
these  rank  enterprises  received  their  quietus  for  States.  The  choice  spots  capable  of  producing 
the  time  but  they  will  probably  bob  up  serenely  the  high-value  crops  so  widely  advertised  exist 
later  on,  when  their  promoters  imagine  their  only  in  very  limited  areas  and  at  infrequent 
rankness  has  been  forgotten.  These  are  merely  intervals.  In  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
samples  of  what  kinds  of  propositions  are  Yakima  Valley  projects,  where  sometimes  a 
dangled  before  the  public,  dressed  in  all  the  40-acre  ranch  will  yield  net  profit  of  $12,000  to 
tinsel  of  soil  analyses,  engineering  opinion  and  $15,000  per  annum,  you  will  find  immediately 
affidavits  as  to  productivity.  adjacent   great   tracts  of  comparatively  low 

value  land.    Unless  the  investor  has  exceptional 
WHAT  THE  INVESTOR  SHOULD  LEARN  Opportunities  of  knowledge  he  will  discount 

promoters'  statements  of  high  value  fruit  land 

The  investor  should  first  satisfy  himself  as  to  and  base  his  calculations  on  standard  staple 
the  sufficiency  of  the  available  water  supply  crops  like  grain,  fodder,  sugar  beets,  vegetables 
from  a  physical  standpoint.     This  should  re-  or  the  like. 

(juire  advice  from  a  qualified  engineer  and  ir-  The  personnel  of  the  management  should 
rigation  expert,  because  the  points  to  be  deter-  receive  much  attention,  as,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
mined  are  not  only  measurements  of  water  success  of  the  enterprise  must  rest  on  the  judg- 
that  may  be  diverted,  but  knowledge  of  the  ment  of  the  men  in  local  charge.  No  confi- 
proportion  possible  to  be  conveyed  by  canals  dence  should  be  placed  in  enterprises  in  which 
to  the  land  in  spite  of  seepage  and  other  losses,  the  management  can  not  produce  good  creden- 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  apply  to  the  land,  tials  as  to  past  success  or  widely  recognized 
The  quantity  of  the  supply  being  assured,  the  ability.  In  a  work  involving  investment  of 
legal  aspect  of  the  water  right  should  be  scru-  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  the  manage- 
tinized.  In  this  scrutiny  the  doctrine  of  prior  ment  must  be  large-minded  as  well  as  econom- 
appropriation  should  govern.  The  investor  ical.  Pettiness  should  have  no  place.  The  ex- 
should  therefore  be  satisfied  that  no  attempt  is  ecutive  talent  in  business,  legal  and  engineering 
being  made  to  pirate  the  rights  of  others  or  in-  matters  must  be  of  the  best.  I  know  of  no  irri- 
terfere  with  their  legitimate  development.  The  gation  project  where  the  very  highest  profes- 
rlghts  of  all  prior  appropriations  must  be  re-  sional  skill  and  judgment  is  not  required.  The 
spected  by  the  new  enterprise,  otherwise  dis-  preparation  of  economical  designs  and  their 
appointment  and  disaster  are  inevitable.  execution,   even   for  such   apparently  simple 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  investor  matters  as  earth  canals,  may  call  for  the  best 
should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  character  and  engineering  talent  obtainable.  The  best  is  gen- 
value  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  This  will  in-  erally  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  The  eflect- 
volve  considerations  of  location,  transportation  ive  defense  of  the  company's  right  from  en- 
facilities  and  nearness  to  markets.  The  aver-  croachment  will  probably  require  the  highest 
age  business  man  will  appreciate  the  import-  degree  of  legal  judgment.  Ripe  experience  on 
ance  of  these  and  should  be  able  to  form  a  the  part  of  the  general  manager  may  save  the 
reasonable  judgment  thereon.  Other  consid-  company  thousands  a  year  in  maintenance, 
erations,  such  as  character  and  depth  of  soil.  Unless  the  personnel  is  such  as  would  in^ire 
subsoil,  topography  and  probable  productive-  confidence  by  record  of  past  achievement  it 
ness,  are  matters  on  which  expert  advice  should  would  be  well  to  pass  the  enterprise  by. 
be  obtained.  The  effect  of  elevation,  vicinity  to  In  conclusion  I  would  advise  an  investor  to 
cold  elevated  mountain  masses,  air  drainage  use,  first  of  all,  his  own  good  sense,  coupled  with 
and  subsoil  drainage  on  the  productivity  of  the  some  little  exertion  and  trouble  in  ascertaining 
land  is  so  marked  and  necessarily  so  important  facts  that  are  within  the  sco|>e  of  his  training 
in  fixing  land  values,  that  the  inexperienced  and  ability  to  judge.  These  as  I  have  endeav- 
would  be  well  advised  to  refrain  from  attempt-  ored  to  show  really  comprise  the  great  bulk  of 
ing  to  pass  unaided  judgment,  in  cases  where  the  main  considerations  of  interest  in  connec- 
nice  discrimination  appears  necessary.  tion  with  any  specific  case. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND   THE   UNITED   STATES 

TWO    FRIENDS 


N 


EARLY  two  years  ago  this  Review  said  those  ''who  like  but  do  not  comprehend  her, 

concerning  Australia:  to  those  of  her  American  friends  who  would  be 

courteous,  but  whose  ignorance  leads  them  to 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Australians  and  Amer-  offend,"  this  final  word: 
leans  are  more  alike  than  any  other  of  the  great 

groups  of  the  English-speaking  race;  yet  as  a  rule  ^,         .                        ^      .    .     .    ,              .     . 

Americans  know  very  little  of  Australia.     The  There  is  no  trace  of  criminal  descent  m  her 

spirit  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  resembles  population  of  four  and  A  half  millions  of  white 

that  of  the  American  republic.     In  Australia  one  inhabitants.    The  last  convicts  reached  her  shores 

finds  the  same  activity  and   independence,   the  »"   1840,  few  in  the  midst  of  a  free  population, 

same  originality  and  self-reliance.     ...     As  in  for|:otten  in  the  floods  of  immigration  of  the  golden 

America  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  in  the  ascend-  fifties,  exiled  mainly  for  petty  or  political  offenses, 

int.    Wages  are  high,  public  education  is  widely  serving  lon^^  terms  and  rarely  founding  families 

diffused,  and  the  Australian  women  have  the  same  though  their  children  were  as  good  as  those  of 

freedom  from   conventional  control  which   their  other  men.     There  are  no  outlaws  m  Australian 

American  sisters  enjoy.  wilds;  no  animals  dangerous  to  man. 

■  Noteworthy  corroboration  of  this  view  is  Economic  factors  bring  moral  and  cultural 

found  in  the  latest  pamphlet  issued  by  the  elements  in  their  train;    and  commerce  is  a 

Association  for  International  Conciliation,  the  means  whereby  nations  may  gradually  come  to 

writer  being  Dr.  Percival  R.  Cole,  (Coliun-  know  each  other  better.    In  1907  the  trade  of 

bia  University),  who  is  now  vice-principal  of  the  United  States  with  Victoria  amounted  to 

the  Teachers'  College  at  Sydney,  New  South  $15,000,000;    with  New  South  Wales,  $17,- 

Wales.     Writing  of  the   United   States   and  000,000;     with    the    other    colonies    smaller 

Australia,  he  says:-  amounts.    All  of  these  figures  might  be  largely  n^ 

increased,  if  the  conditions  of  the  Australian 

There  are  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ^^^rket  were  more  fully  studied  by  Americans. 

whom  Australia  is  but  a  name,  denoting  an  island  rr.,              •! -iv        r                   •  1      1  .l*            •.!_ 

in  outlandish  seas,  a  home  perhaps  of  convicts  or  The  possibilities  of  commeraal  relations  with 

the  descendants  of  such,  a  hunting  ground  of  Australia  are,  according  to  Dr.  Cole,  almost 

antntelligent  aborigines,  a  prey  of  outlaws  and  unlx)unded. 
bashrangers,  a  seat  of  vague  terrors  and  alarms, 

a  synonym  for  adventure  and  insecurity.  Her  total  imports  in  1906  amounted  to  $207,- 

000,000,  and  of  specie  and  bullion  $11,000,000; 

Australia  with  her  three  million  square  miles  while  exports  of  merchandise  were  estimated  at 

of  area  is  really  a  continent.    Besides  this  ele-  $248,000,000,  of  specie  and  bullion  $75,000,000. 

ment  of  noble  spaciousness  she  and  America  ^^^^  ^K^^'f  ^^^.  ^  reminder  that  when  all  is  said 

L.                     L         A     •  X-       •                   '       T-.  ^nd  done,  America  owns  a  greater  proportion  of 

have  many  charactenstics  m  common.     Dr.  ^^0  heart  and  imagination  of  AustraliTthan  qf 

Cdc  remarks:  her  trade. 

Both  have  their  traditions  of  work  and  heroism  Dr.    Cole   speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
in  the  face  of  untamed  and  primitive  nature,  their  warmth  of  the  welcome  extended  by  Australia  ^ 
experiences  of  success  and  disaster  where  disaster  ^^  ^^e  American  fleet  on  its  cruise  round  the 
and  success  have  meant  so  much  more  than  in  ii»^i              ^           11                  i.i_ 
the  conventional  circumstances  of  every-day  life.  ^^'^"d.     At   banquets  and   wherever  else  the 
Both  are  experienced  in  the  charm  of  the  wilder-  hosts   and   visitors   fraternized,    the   standard 
nes5,  the  loneliness  and  melancholy  of  unlimited  toast  was  "Our  Allies,  Friends,  and  Brothers — 
emmy  wast^,  the  feeling  of  the  kinship  of  animal  ^^e  American  Nation." 
and  vegetable  life  to  the  mmd  and  heart  of  man.  *      ^     i*      1                    4^     j-*- 
Both  have  the  vigor,  both  the  morality  that  dares  Australia  has  more  traditions  in  common 
and  suffers  all  things;   the  manliness  that  is  the  with   America  than  with  any  other  country, 
pledge  of  progress  and  the  promise  of  success.  The  two  are  '*  neighbors,  united  rather  than 
Uder  these  conditions  America  and  Australia  are  ^i.^jded  by  the  vast  emptiness  of  the  Pacific." 
tneiandsof  tall,  large-minded,  clean,  free  manhood  *>   ^  ^i.            .             •               1           .     e 
and  womanhood.  ^^^  ^"^  '"^^^  conspicuous  element  of  com- 
munity is  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  demo- 
While  declaring  that  there  is  no  need  to  cratic  spirit  and  democratic  institutions.    In 
apologize  for  Australia,  Dr.  Cole  addresses  to  Australia  an  American  finds  institutions  even 
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more  democratic  than  his  own.    Then,  too,  if  lot  and  the  Torrens  title  for  land  investments. 

Australia  has  adopted  from  America  systems  There  is  **a  real,  living  organic  communitj 

of  education,  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  manu-  between  America  and  the  young  white  power 

facture,  she  has  also  given  to  America  the  bal-  that  faces  her  across  the  southern  seas." 


BASEBALL  AND   THE    LAW 

TpHE  national  game  of  baseball  seems  to  managers,"  etc.  It  also  has  extensive  |>owers  in 
gain  in  interest  with  each  succeeding  year,  regard  to  the  imposition  of  fines  and  penalties. 
Though  a  favorite  team  may  fail  to  secure  the  assessments  for  necessary  expenses  in  |>erform- 
pennant  in  a  particular  season,  the  following  ing  its  duties,  etc.  Any  baseball  association 
one  finds  its  patrons  as  full  of  confidence  in  its  desiring  to  be  protected  by  the  Agreement  is 
prowess  as  ever,  and  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  required  to  enumerate  the  cities  comprising  its 
"rooters"  make  the  welkin  ring  with  undimin-  circuit,  to  state  its  monthly  salary  limit  and  to 
ished  ardor.  And  while  the  game  has  contrib-  give  a  pledge  for  its  maintenance;  and,  having 
uted  so  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  baseball  once  been  admitted,  no  change  can  be  made  in 
public,  it  has  also  been  an  increasing  source  of  a  club's  ofiicers,  playing  grounds,  salar\'  limit, 
profit  to  players  and  promoters.  As  players  or  constitution,  without  the  express  consent  of 
advance  in  skill  they  become  additionally  val-  the  Board  of  Arbitration, 
uable  to  the  clubs  that  "own"  them;  and  ties  All  players  work  under  a  form  of  contract 
that  bind  are  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  to  prescribed  by  the  board ;  and  it  is  provided  that 
prevent  rival  clubs  from  securing  their  ser- 
vices. From  time  to  time  breaches  of  contract  »t  ^\^}t  close  of  the  contract,  the  player's  services 
.     J   .     ^1.  _,  J  ^     J       ^u         •     should  be  desired  for  any  period  of  time  after  the 

are  aired  m  the  courts;  and  to-day  there  is  date  mentioned  in  the  contract  for  the  expiration 
a  •considerable  body  of  baseball  jurispru-  of  the  term  thereof,  or  mentioned  in  any  renewal 
dence.     On  this  a  paper  was  read  at  the  last   oi  said  contract,  the  employer  shall  have  the  right 

meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Bar  Association  by  ^?  ^^^  f  "Jf  "P/^"  oaying  compensation  to  the 
xr     T  L     ^ir   o*     .  r  XT  _A     A   1         1-      player  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  amount 

Mr.  JohnVV.  btayton,  of  Newport,  Ark.,  who   therein  specified  as  the  monthly  salary   of   the 

publishes  it  in  the  American  Law  Review  for  player. 
May-June. 

In  1901,  he  tells  us,  representatives  of  all  the       Any  player  under  reserve  contract  who  may 

important  leagues  of  the  country  got  together  contract  with  or  play  with  any  other  club  with- 

and  formed  the  National  Agreement  of  Pro-  out  his  employer's  written  consent,  is  **dis- 

fessional  Baseball  Clubs.  qualified   from   playing   ball   with   any   club, 

member  of  the  agreement,  and  all  members 

This  Agreement,  which  to-day  is  the  means  by  are  barred   from   playing   with   him."      This 

which  everv  ball  team  in  the  countrv  is  not  only  question  of  reserve  has  given  rise  to  most  of  the 

governed,  but  the  personnel  thereof  is  kept  to-  /       ,    „   1...     ^«        j     •  ^  ^r 

ecther,  at  the  will  of  the  club  owner,  was  created  baseball  litigation  dunng  recent  years.      Mr. 

for  ten  years.     .     .     .    This  amalgamation  was  Stayton  cites  several  cases  which  aroused  great 

born  of  a  desire  to  create  an  artificial  body  which  interest*  in  the  baseball  world.     One  of  these 

should  govern  and  control  itself  by  its  own  dc-  ^^s  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition  Com- 
crces,  enforcing  them  without  the  aid  of  the  law  nr     j   ^l  u     *  *.         f  *u     x^ 

and  answerable   to  no   power  outside   its  own.  pany  versus  Ward,  the  ex-shortstop  of  the  N  ew 

.     .     .    The  object  of  the  National  Agreement  is  York  club,  and  now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  that 

"to  perpetuate  baseball  as  the  national  game  of  city.     Ward  had  signed  a  contract  with    the 

America,  and  to  surround  it  with  such  safeguards  ^^^  york  club  which  gave  the  latter  the  right 

as  to  warrant  absolute  public  confidence  in  its  ,     ,,  .»  l-      r      ^^  ^  • 

integrity  and  methods.  to  "reserve"  him  for  the  next  ensuing  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1889  he  declined 
There  was  created  a  governing  body  called  to  play  with  the  plaintiff,  who  brought  suit  to 
"The  National  Board  of  Arbitration,"  consist-  enjoin  him  from  playing  with  any  other  club, 
ing  of  five  representatives  selected  by  the  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  word  "reserve" 
National  Association  of  Baseball  I^eagues,  and  was  used  in  the  contract  "in  the  ordinary  sense 
such  other  members  as  might  be  admitted  to  of  to  hold,  to  keep  for  further  use."  The  de- 
membership  on  the  board  thereafter  by  the  fendant  maintained  that  it  had  always  been 
board  itself."  The  board's  duties  are  to  "hear  used  in  baseball  contracts  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  determine  all  disputes  and  complaints  be-  and  that  it  meant  that  his  services  were  **re- 
tween  associations  and  clubs,  between  one  club  served  to  the  exclusion  of  anv  other  member  of 
and  another,  betw^         *  '      and  players  or  the  league  of  ball  clubs."    The  contract  pro- 
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Tided  for  discharge  on  lo  days'  notice,  in  re-  phia  club  and  had  then  joined  a  rival  organ- 

gard  to  which  the  Court  said:  ization.    The  action  was  to  restrain  him  from 

„.   ,         ,                ,                 ,    ,  playing  with  the  latter  during  the  life  of  his 

Wc  have  the  spectacle  presented  of  a  contract  contract  with  the  Philadelohia  club 

which  binds  one  party  for  a  series  of  years  and  the  ^ 
other  party  for  lo  days,  and  the  party  who  is  itself 

bound  for  lo  days  coming  into  a  court  of  equity  The  court  below  refused  the  injunction,  holding 

against  the  party  bound  for  years.  that  to  warrant  the  relief  prayed,  the  defendant's 

services  must  be  unique,  extraordinary,  and  of 

Ultimately  Judge  Lawrence  dismissed  the  such  a  character  that  it  was  impossible  to  replace 

case  "for  the  reason  that  the  contract  was  not  j^-pa^it"^^  rptnlinnTfoTnd'fr'the 

such  an  one  as  equity  would  enforce."  evidence  that  his  qualifications  as  a  player  did 

Another  case  cited  by  Mr.  Stayton  is  the  not  measure  up  to  this  standard, 

celebrated  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Ball  Club  * 

agamst  Napoleon   Lajoie.     The  latter   had  The  court  on  appeal,  however,  took  a  dif- 

played  a  part  of  the  season  with  the  Philadel-  ferent  view,  and  an  injunction  was  issued. 


TRADE  TRAINING  AND  THE   CHILD-LABOR 

PROBLEM 

pI\T  million  deserters  from   the   army  of  a  strong  ambition  for  money  of  their  own. 

twenty   million   public-school  children  in  But,  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  one  thing  is 

the  United  States  in  a  single  year  is  the  estimate  certain,  namely,  that  a  compulsory  education 

of  a  leading  educator  cited  by  Mr.  Owen  R.  which  results  in  such  distaste  for  school  that 

Lovcjoy,  the  general  secretary  of  the  National  children  prefer  to  enter  some  unskilled  labor, 

Child     Labor    Committee,    in     the     North  which  wastes  from  two  to  four  years  of  adoles- 

Amerkan  Review.   The  same  writer,  in  offering  cence  for  an  insignificant  wage  and  leaves  them 

an  ejqplanation  of  this  state  of  things,  quotes  stranded  at  twenty,  has  missed  the  purpose  of 

the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  education.     Doubtless  it  is  equally  true  that 

Industrial  Education,  according  to  which  there  many  of  these  children  would  be  in  ^hool  if 

were  in   the   State   of   Massachusetts   alone  the  school  promised  preparation  for  some  life 

"25,000  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  pursuit.   According  to  the  census  of  1900,  among 

not  in  school,  five  sixths  of  whom  did  not  com-  the    1,750,189    child- workers    not    less    than 

picte  the  granunar  school  course,  one  fifth  did  688,207   children   under  sixteen,   186,358  of 

not  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  one  fourth  whom  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  were 

did  not  complete  the  sixth  grade."  in  industries  other  than  Agricultural."     But 

these  figures  are  not  accurate.     The  census 

It  ^  found  that  these  chUdren  seldom  receive  showed  but  668  newsbovs,  whereas  m  thirty- 

over  ^5  a  week  before  they  are  seventeen,  and  .           .           -j.*      ^     ■%      'ci      ^  \       ^u 

reach  the  maximum  wage  of  $8  to  $10  at  twenty  three  of  our  cities  to-day  "not  less  than  17,000 

years  of  age.    It  is  estimated  that  for  every  one  children  are  engaged  as  newspaper  carriers, 

going  into  an  occupation  advanUgeous  to  the  many  of  them  as  young  as  six  or  eight  years." 

mpfoyee  Jour  enter  a  cotton-mUl  or  beconrie  mes-  j^  ^^  j^us  be  seen  that  the  problem  under 

Mngcrs  or  cash-girls.    Moreover,  it  is  rare  that  one  .,               .          .   ^         ,       ./, 

goes  from  an  unskilled  to  a  skilled  trade.    Out  of  consideration  is  an  mtensely  vital  one. 

the  fifty  cases  between  seventeen  and  twenty  Mr.  Lovejoy  holds  that  "every  worker  dur- 

ycare  of  age  employed  in  skilled  industries  in  ing  his  vocational  training  should   have  an 

b ':a:d*'ugc;?"otW  'rvZ%^6'luAt  opportunity  to  learn  -mething  of  the  demands 

work.    Boys  were  rarely  found  in  printing-houses  and  conditions  of  labor  m  other  industries, 

who  were  formerly  employed  at  other  work,  and  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  well-known  educator 

this  was  true  of  mechanics,  plumbers,  painters,  that  "the  last  two  years  of  vocational  training 

gb^orkers,    plasterers,    masons,    and    stone-  ^j^^^j^  j^^^j^^^  specialized  instruction  in  the 

trades  appropriate  to  a  given  locality."    Here, 

The  important  question  to  be  answered  is,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  rightly  remarks,  is  the  danger- 

"Why  do  so  many  children  leave  school  for  such  point.    Why,  for  example,  should  the  child  of 

poorly  paid  employments?"    Among  the  rea-  a  coal-miner  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  State 

sons  given  are  "positive  dislike  of  school  life,"  coal-mining  is  a  leading  industry,  be  predes- 

and  **a  wish  to  be  active."    Then  again,  "chil-  tined  to  the  life  of  a  miner  ?    Rather  should  he 

drcn,  influenced   by  their  companions,  have  "have  presented  to  him  an  industrial  horizon 
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broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  choose  for  him-  receive  this  training."    To  quote  Mr.  Lovejoy 

self  whether  he  will  become  a  miner  or  follow  again: 
some  other  calling.                                • 

The  unskiUed  trade  is  "often  more  vitiating  Society,  in  order  to  serve  its  own  ends,  should 

r         ^t           •  1    ^      J      •   1.   ..L       A.  expect  each  girl  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  home, 

to  women,  from  the  social  standpomt,  than  to  an^,  if  industrial  training  is  provided  at  all.  should 

men."  embody  domestic  science  not  as  a  fitting  for_  re- 
munerative occup>ation,   but  as  preparation   for 

A  boy  at  least  looks  upon  industry  as  a  perma-  home-making.     .     .     .     Let  us  give  all  our  girls 

nent  thing  and  rarely  fails  to  have  some  regard  for  the    idea    that    home-making    requires    3cientific 

his  fellow  workmen.    The  girl  is  apt  to  consider  it  preparation,  or  else  give  up  the  theory'  that  the 

as  a  temporary  occupation  and  hence  does  not  home  is  especially  woman's  work, 
respect  industry  and  her  fellow  worker. 

,  Trade  schools  are  multiplying,  and  this  is 

Mr.  Lovejoy  very  properly  maintains  that  something  to  be  thankful  for;  but  the  educa- 

*'for  every  girl  there  should  be  adequate  in-  tion  therein  must  be  such  as  to  help  the  child 

struction  in  the  subjects  that  affect  the  home."  by  its  attractiveness,  and  to  lead  him  into  fields 

In  the  existing  trade  schools  domestic  science  of  skilled  labor.    Given  such  education  it  would 

is  not  included,  because,  as  it  is  claimed,  girls  seem  that  the  results  must  be  beneficial   to 

do  not  desire  to  go  into  domestic  service.    But  employer  and  child  alike,  in  the  matter  of  la- 

*'it  is  preposterous  that  only  those  girls  who  bor,  while  the  rising  generation  would  be  fitted 

are  willing  to  enter  such-  employment  should  for  intelligent  democratic  citizenship. 


PRINCETON'S    NEW   METHOD   OF  UNDER- 
GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

IN  the   Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  for  Feb-  ceptor  then  divides  his  men  into  small  sections  of 

ruary  25,  1005,  a  new  plan  of  instruction  not  more  than  three  to  five  members  apiece     These 

xv*i*x;r   *^,     V  o>  **     ^      t'*       ^\     ^  ,        i_  '"^n  he  meets  for  personal  conference,  either  in  a 

was  announced;    and  this  was  ratified  by  the  college  room  or.  preferably,  in  the  informal  sur- 

Board  of  Trustees  in  June  of  the  same  year,  roundinp^s  of  his  own  study.    To  secure  continuity 

and  in  due  course  put  into  operation.    The  new  o^  association  the  preceptor  invariably  retains  the 

method  is  known  as  the  preceptorial  system;  rhe^lCu^i„'&1artJl'^tts'?W™^^^^^^ 

and  It  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  to  four  years), 
permanent  institution  at  Princeton.    A  sketch 

of  the  origin,  practical  operation,  and  under-  As  a  preceptor  gives  instruction  only  within 
lying  principles  of  the  system  is  given  by  Mr.  his  own  chosen  department,  a  student  has 
Nathaniel  E.  Griffin  in  the  Sewanee  Reinew.  a  separate  preceptor  in  each  of  the  departments 
He  correctly  assumes  that  *^the  problem  of  in  which  his  work  lies.  The  preceptorial  con- 
numbers  has  been  one  of  the  most  vexed  ques-  ference  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  weekly 
tions  with  which  our  larger  universities  have  hours  devoted  to  the  recitation  or  lecture, 
had  to  deal."  The  growing  size  of  college  It  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  pre- 
classes  **  no  longer  permits  the  close  association  cisely  between  the  functions  of  the  preceptor 
between  student  and  teacher  that  used  to  exist  and  the  lecturer.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
when  the  classes  were  smaller.  It  has  not  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  cover  the  same 
remained  possible  to  hold  the  individual  stu-  subject-matter,  but  each  in  his  own  way  and 
(lent  to  account  for  daily  performances."  independently  of  the  other,  the  two  methods 
I'rom  various  causes  the  healthful  habit  of  supplementing  without  overlapping  one  aji- 
♦  liiily  study  has  too  frequently  sunk  **into  other.  To  insure  the  proper  working  of  the 
\\\\\\H  iHHis  desuetude."  The  problem  which  new  system  the  following  precautions  are 
I'llmrlon  undertook  to  solve  was,  how  to  taken: 
'  ir  rnlist  the  jaded  interest  of  the  student  in 

tlto  wlM»lrs<)me  discipline  of  daily  tasks,  and  The  preceptor  is  forbidden  to  read  examination 

,.1        f      .1            |..       »»T*  papers  or  to  report  absences.    Any  disposition  to 

.tu    p.nrptorial  system  is  her  solution."     Its  ^n^ht  preceptorial  work  is  provided  4^inst   by 

I     <  H\u%\  IcJilures  may  be  set  forth  as  follows:  assigning  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
ceptor than  to  the  examination  in  the  determining 

\i  I  he  tmUct  of  the  academic  year  students  in  of  standing.    In  case  of  neglect,  the  preceptor  may 

iW.  w  icntific  departments  of  the  univer-  recommend  that  a  student  be  debarred  from  final 


•  i  V  i 


1- ,   .4ii   iIidH  it lutrd  among  the  several  preceptors   examination  and  thus  be  obliged  to  take  the  course 
i    .^.ii  ii  lo  cat  h  i»f  these  ^-^ " — ^nts.    Each  pre-   over  again.  At  the  end  of  the  terra  the  grades  of  a 
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student  are  determined  by  a  joint  conference  of  the  latter's  turn  to  delegate  the  adjudication  of 

lecturer  or  classroom  instructor  and  preceptors.  Collins*  claim  as  a  poet  to  other  members  of  the 

.  ,  group.    Two  of  the  remaining  members,  we  will 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  precep-.  suppo8e,.concur  in  somewhat  milder  language,  with 

^    .  1         *         u       u                    *     J       1  1     r  the  opmion  of  Mr.  A.    The  fourth,  rather  perhaps 

tonal    system   has  been  organized  solely  for  for  the  sake  of  singularity  than  f^om  conWctioS! 

the  purpose  of  more  ngorous  discipUne.    It  is  admits  that  the  poet  is  not  so  awfully  bad  after 

based  on  the  very  old  conception  that  "all  true  all,  and  when  called  upon  to  support  his  admission 

teaching  is  personal  and  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  with  evidence,  wiU  recollect  a  felicitous  phrase  or 

J.      .    '      '^  .      c^     —  J*               -  *  J  »>      T'u  strikmg  audacity  of  conception  which,  he  is  willmK 

direct   impact    of   mmd^  uppn    mmd."      The  ^^  allow,  may  in  some  measure  redeism  the  poet 

principle  is  **as  okl  as  Socrates,  and  was  em-  from  the  charge  of  unmitigated  barbarity.   Seizing 

ploved  by  Abelard  at  Paris,  Arnold  at  Rugby,  upon  this  chance  observation,  the  preceptor  will 

Jowett  at  Oxford,  and  Hopkins  at  WilUams."  then  proceed  to  buUd    up  Collins'  claims  to  re- 

{,  _,       ^,                  *     •  1        *  w^  •        *             1.  spectful  consideration.    In  this  way  the  conference 

Further,  the  preceptorial  system  is  not  a  coach-  ^i^  j^  ^^  important  sense,  be  taken  out  of  the 

ing  system,  nor  must  it  be  regarded  as  "a  sort  preceptor's  own  hands  and  proceed  upon  whatever 
of  intellectual  go-cart,  intended  to  facilitate  the  "ne  may  be  suggested  by  the  chance  observation 
acquisiUon  of  knowledge  with  the  least  possible  ^^  ^"^  °^  ^^^  ^^'•^"P- 
expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent."   The  preceptor  is  not  "a  drillmaster  One  very  important  result  of  the  precep- 
armed  with  the  rod  of  pedagogic  authority;  torial  system  is  that  under  it  " the  barrier  that 
neither  is  he,  on  the  other  hand,  an  intellectual  formerly    separated    the    students    from    the 
wet-nurse  appointed  to  feed  predigested  pab-  faculty  has  broken  down."     As  Mr.  Griffin 
ulym  to  queasy  stomachs."    He  is  really  the  reminiscently  observes: 
*' mediator     between    the    student    and    his 

work."    To  convey  an  idea  of  the  working  of  ,  .Pl^sant  acquaint^ces  often  leading  to  lifelong 

.,           ^          ^r      i^  'oi        •         Ai-     r  11  •  •  friendships  are  formed  between  student  and  pre- 

the  system,   Mr.   Gnffin   gives  the  foUowmg  ^eptor.     Members  of  the  faculty  are  frequently 

iUustration:  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  students  and  students 

by  the  faculty.     A  student  will  frequently  drop 

We  will  suppose  that  the  conference  is  in  Eng-  '^^^^  ^'^^  preceptor's  room  for  a  talk  or  take  a  walk 

lish.  and  that  the  four  men  who  normally  com-  orcanoe  trip  with  him  m  the  neighborhood.  Above 

pose  the  group  are  assembled  in  the  study  of  the  »"»  *  very  substantial  beginning  has  been  made 

preceptor.     On  entrance  they  have  found  their  towards  providing  the  means  by  which  the  student 

mstnictor  surrounded  by  scholastic  tomes,  bright-  "jay  be  permitted  to  see  that  iiis  instructor  is  not 

ened,  it  may  be,  by  the  blaze  of  an  open  fire,  or  altogether  devoid  of  human  qualities  and  the  pre- 

mellowed  by  evidences  of  the  humanizing  com-  ^P^^K  ^^^^  ^^  PJ»P>>  can  give  him  many  valuable 

paniopship  of  a  pipe.    We  will  suppose  that  the  '^^^^^  >"  ^^^  ¥^  ^^  teaching, 
subject  for  the  hour  is  English  literature  of  the 

eighteenth  century.    Hardly  have  the  customary  In  other  words  both  Students  and  teachers 

greetings  been  exchanged  when  one  of  the  men  are  coming  to  realize,  to  their  mutual  advan- 

win  exclaim:   "This  stuff  by  Collins  is  not  what  t^ge,  that  their  interests  are  united  and  that 

1  call  poetry;  tt  is  simply  rot.      This  frank  avowal  .t~            u   a.u        u     i    j                                •   x  i 

ol  dislike  is  vastly  preferable  to  indifference,  and  at  ^"ey  are  both  embarked  on  a  common,  mtel- 

once  gives  the  preceptor  his  cue.    It  now  becomes  lectual  quest. 


FOR    AND    AGAINST    THE    AMERIGAN    CHEAP 

MAGAZINE 

A  MONO  English  writers  who  are  decided  humiliating";  and    that    though,    when    one 

^^  favorites  with  the  American  reading  pub-  looks- below  the  surface,  **  there  are  reasons 

Ik:  Mr.  William  Archer  holds  a  firm  place,  which    diminish   its  significance,  it  remains, 

However  penetrating  his  criticisms,  they  never  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  disquieting  phe- 

offcnd;  and  if  we  cannot  agree  with  all  that  he  nomenon." 

says  about  us,  it  is  seldom  that  he  fails  to  leave  Mr.  Archer  begins  his  examination  of  the 

some  wholesome  truth  for  our  meditation.   His  magazines  in  question  by  "cancelling  the  factor 

latest  utterance  on  things  American  is  "all  to  of  fiction,"  for  the  reason  that,  as  he  frankly 

the  good."    In  the  FortnighMy  Review  he  com-  admits,  he  "seldom  reads  magazine  stories  on 

pares  the  cheap  magazinesof  America  and  Eng-  either  side  of  the  water."    Besides,  he  considers 

land,  his  verdict  being  entirely  in  favor  of  those  that  in  its  present  development,  "there  is  not 

of  the  United  States.    He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  much  to  choose  between  the  American  and  the 

that  for  English  people  "the  contrast  is  most  English  short  story."    His  estimate  of  the  Eng- 
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There  is,  he  ihinks,  "nothing  like  them  in  the 
literature  of  the  world."  And  he  claims  that 
the  credit  lor  the  American  cheap  magazine 
"is  mainly  due  to  one  man— Mr,  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure."  Taking  some  five-and-twenty  of  Ihese 
magazines,  Mr.  Archer  classifies  their  special 
articles  under  seven  heads.  Under  "  Munkipal 
Politics  and  Police"  he  cites  Mr.  Steffen«'  in- 
vesligations  of  municipal  corruption:  Mr. 
Kibbe  Turner's  studies  of  Tammany  &.  i  of 
Chicago  and  his  exposure  of  the  "white  slave" 
traffic;  Judge  Lindsey's  "The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle";  Judge  Gaynor's  "Looting  of  New 
York";  General  Bingham's  articles  on  the  po- 
licing ot  cities;  and  accounts  of  the  "Black 
Hand,"  the  shooting  of  Francis  J.  Heney,  and 
the  San  Francisco's  dynamite  plots. 

In  the  political  sections  are  cited,  among 
others,  "The  Pine  ho  t-Bal  linger  controversy"; 
Miss  Tarbell's  'Where  the  Shoe  Is  Pinched"; 
"Hill  against  Harriman";  "A  Tariff-made 
City";  "The  Negro  in  Politics";  "The  New 
Regime  in  China";  "The  Terror  on  Europe's 
Threshold";  "  Why  Japan  Does  Not  Want  lo 
Fight";  and  "Barbarous  Mexico." 
Under  Science,  Social,  and  Miscellaneous 
MR.  WILLIAM  ABCHER  toplcs  are:  "Waron  the  White  I>ealh";"Thc 

Vampire  of  the  South"  {the  hookworm); 
lish  cheap  magazines  is  anything  but  flattering.  "  Pellagra  " ;  "  Eusapia  Paladino  " ;  "  Our  In- 
Take,  for  e.xample  the  following:  dermanned   Na>7*';  Ferrero  s      Nero";  and 

"Cleveland  as  a  Lawyer." 
Apart  from  fiction,  what  do  we  find  in  the  En^-       One  thing  Mr.  Archer  misses  in  these  maga- 
lish  sixpenny  magazines?    May  not  the  rest  of  their   zines,  and  that  is  the  "literary  essay,  the  es- 
matter   fairly    be    described    as    magnified     and    [hetic    appreciation,    the   article   on    painting, 
scarcely  glonfied,  tit-bits?     There  are  articles  ol  i    ,  „„  _   „:„  j» 

cheap  ^rsonal  gossip,  addressed  for  the  most  part    sculpture,  or  music. 

to  popuUr  snobbery:  ariicles  of  pettif<^gini[  ami-  As  to  the  reasons  why  there  are  not  m  F.ng- 
quarianism,  on  Old  Inn  Signs,  or  Peculiar  Playing  land  "any  such  alive  and  cheap  magazines," 
Cards:  articles  on  homes  and  haunts  o(  the  poeis  m,.  Archer  thinks  that  "the  social  and  polili- 
and  on  Royal  Academicians,  with  reproductions  uf        i      ,   j-  u-  i,    f«™    .w-   ^>.„..~>k    «r   .1,. 

theirraast«pieces:artidesonIndiansnake-charm.  "^a'  Studies  which  form  the  srength  of  the 
ers  and  a  woman's  ascent  of  Fuji;  articles  on  the  American  cheap  magazine  fall  in  Kngland 
Post  Office  and  the  Fire  Brigade,  the  Bank  of  rather  into  the  province  of  the  great  news- 
England  and  the  Mint,  all  Rossipv  and  anecdotic,  papers,  "  there  being  in  America  no  paper  like 
with  a  careful  avoidance  ol  real  information  or   fu '^1       j       -r_  i,-  1.  i.»    ..  _...-.r„,i    ■„ 

criticism;  articles  on  golf  and  billiards,  "ski-ing,"  ^^^  l^ndon  Times,  which  has  a  national  ciicu- 
and  salmon-fishing:  articles  on  "A  Day  in  the  Life  lation.  Another  reason  is  that  English  politi- 
i)(  a  Call-Boy."  or  on  "My  First  Speaking  Part,"  cal  and  social  life  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of 
by  Miss  Birdie  Montmorency -art  ides  in  short,  America  in  topics  of  dramatic  or  melodramatic 
on  ererything  that  can  pass  the  time  lor  an  idle    .  .      ht-l     >■   -.   j  r-.   .      -    i-i 

brain,  and  cannot  possibft^maiter  either  to  the  in-  mlerest.  "The  I  nited  Slates  is  bke  an  enor- 
dividual  or  to  the  nation.  The  most  serious  pa|>ers  mously  rich  country  overrun  by  a  horde  of 
ever  admitted  to  these  miscellanies  are  a  few  pages  robber  barons,  and  very  inadequately  policed. 
of  illustrated  statistics  and  an  occasional  peep  into  The  cheap  magazines  find  in  this  situation  an 
popular  science.     Nor.  m  the  past  ten  years,  does  {  ,  _.      ■      „      i.*  ..      ■  t 

one  notice  any  symptom  of  a  drift  towards  better   unexampled   opportunity."      Many    topics   of  , 
things.  •  importance  could  not  be  brought  home  to  the 

Mxpenny  (la-ceni)  magazines  in  England 
Among  the  .American  magazines,  he  finds  owing  to  the  law  of  libel.  "The  mildest  of  the 
between  the  mediocre  all-stor>'  magazines  or  progressive  magazines,  if  its  matter  applied  to 
"repositories  of  mere  intellectual  slush"  and  England  and  were  published  in  England,  would 
Ihe  conventional  Harper's,  Srribner's,  and  Cen-  beget  such  a  crop  of  libel  suits  as  would  bring 
/Hry  a  group  of  "some  half-dozen  periodicals  of  unheard-of  prosperity  to  the  legal  profession." 
extraordinary  \ilal  and  stimulating  character."  Then  again  the  English  cheap  magazines  can- 
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not  attempt  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  American  stinctive  optimism  has  discounted  their  lurid  im- 

fellows  in  social  investigation,  having  "neither  aginings  by  about  ninety  per  cent.    They  have 

.        .       ,  ^.                ^i_       J     _x-            A     -t  stured  us  up,  no  doubt,  and  often  m  profitable 

the  circulation  nor  the  advertisements  to  en-  ^^ys;  but  their  bias  and  exaggeration,  their  deter- 

able  them  to  pay  for  it."     Despite  all  these  mination  to  make  sensational  points  at  no  matter 

reasons,  Mr.  Archer  expresses  his  opinion  that  what  sacrifice  of  sobriety,  have  prevented  them 

the  American  cheap  magazine  m  England  "is  from  having  much  influence  over  serious-minded 

.,  .           \|  „    ®                      ^  people.    They  have  aroused  emotional  rather  than 

not  impossiDle  at  ail.  reflective  natures;  and  this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 

do.     Mr.  Archer  thinks  that  these  articles  have 

The  Dial  (Chicago)  of  June  i  has  a  notice  of  been  "an  incalculable  force  for  good,"  of  which  we 

Mr.  Archer's  article,  which  it  terms  "his  latest  ^r^^'y  """i  ""^T  ^"?*  ^"^  he  admits  that  they  ex- 

^  .,     ^.        ^  !•  Li.  J.  hibit  the  logical  weakness  of    an  insufficient  think- 

contnbution  to  our  enlightenment  upon   our   j„g.^,^^^  ^f  ^^e  fundamental  ideas  on  which  their 

own  affairs— and  incidentally,   to  the  enlight-  crusade  is  based."     To  our  mind  a  much  more 

enment    of    his   fellow    Britons."     It    thinks  /atal  weakness  is  found  in  their  attitude  of  parii 

that  **our  critic  takes  the  entire  manifestation  P^^.  »"  ^^^l^,  assumption  that  everything  is  either 

t  e    k         •  -*»         •  *•   •*  1        i'**i^  *^^  black  or  white,  and  in  their  unblushing  appeal  to 

[of  .\mencan   Magazine  activity]   a  httle  too  prejudice.    Some  of  them  are  doubtlest  compara- 

seriously,"  and  continues:  tively  free  from  these  faults;  but  since  Mr.  Archer 

seems  to  cover  them  with  a  blanket  approval,  we 
It  is  true  that  these  are  all  serious  subjects,  and    f^l  bound  to  suggest  that  the  opposing  point  of 
it  b  also  true  that  almost  every  article  in  the  list    view  is  likely  to  result  in  a  sounder  judgment, 
b  the  product  of  an  extended  investigation  and  of 
an  amount  of  labor  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  ten        'pj^^  p^/  would  like  to  see  supported  in 

V:^7on'Sr'^'oi%^&e'^6  tK^del  America  a  group  of  monthUes  like  the  EngUsh 

as  a  steady  diet  have  come  to  realize  that  their  Contemporary,    FortmghUy,    and    NtneteetUh 

fundamental  note  is  sensationalism,  and  that  the  Century,  and  weeklies  like  the  Spectator  and 

underlying  motive  for  their  multiplication  is  com-  ^j^^  Saturday  Review,    For  these  it  would  gladly 

mercial  rather  than  philanthropic.    The  instinctive         , ^   <<*u^   «,u^i^    ^^lo^mr   r^f  /^n,.   ^..^u 

common  sense  of  the  American  people  has  labelled  exchange      the  whole   galaxy  of  our   muck- 

them  as  "muck-raking"  productions,  and  an  in-   raking  magazines. 


SOME   ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

IX  few  fields  of  science  has  advance  been  already  attained  its  ne  plus  ultra.    Dr.  L^on 

greater  during  the  past  century  than  in  that  B^rard,  writing  of  the  progress  of  surgery,  in 

of  surgery.     Seventy  years  ago  the  revolution  the  Revue  de  Paris,  cites  the  following  passage 

wrought  by  the  use  of  anesthetics  had  not  been  from  the  preface  to  Boyer's  Traitie  des  maladies 

inaugurated  by  Horace  Wells  (with  the  intro-  chirurgicales,  which  was  published  about  1814 

duction  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  1844),  fol-  and  was  the  va<fe  m€fwm  of  the  French  surgeons 

k)wed  by  Morton  (with  ether,  1846),  and  by  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

nourens    and    Simpson    (with    chloroform,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j„  ^^^  ^        I^ 

1847)-     Operations  of  the  most  delicate  na-  seems  to  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  per- 

ture,  which  to-day  are  so  frequently  performed  fection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.     Nearly  all  the 

that  they  evoke  no  comment,  were  then  un-  surgical  maladies  are  to-day  perfectly  known.  The 

known.     Spencer  Wells  of  London,  P^an  of  operative  methods  are  fixed  f  "^.  ^^"^^^  ^»t»?„^^ 

(,    .     _     y^y.    -o        t               JT               T«  •*.  precision   that  leaves  httle  to  be  desired.     (Jur 

Pans,  Koeberle  of  Strasburg,  and  Lawson  1  ait  Instruments  and  our  apparatus  are  of  the  most 

of  Birmingham,  had  not  astonished  the  world  convenient  kind.     .    .     . 

by  their  successes  in  ovariotomy,  resection  of  ,         ,       ,          •       .  t^                i  1 

the  stomach,  and  similar  daring  operations.  ,    One  wonders  what  the  eminent  Boyer  would 

Lister  had  yet  to  -arrive"  with  his  system  of  have  said,  could  he  but  have  read  what  Dr. 

antiseptics;  Charcot  and  Virchow  had  not,  by  ^^i-^rd  has  to  say  about  modem  surgery;   for 

their  microscopical  observations,  fixed  the  an-  example: 

atomical  character  of  lesions;    Pasteur,  Koch,  Xo-day  there  is  no  living  organ  on  which  it  is  not 

and  Bouchard  had  not  announced  the  inestima-  considered  safe  to  operate.     Apart  from  the  heart, 

blc  results  of  their  investigations  in  bacteriol-  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal 

ogy;  and  the  rays  named  after  Rontgen  tis  well  l^l\  ^^^l?  *l  ".^"^.^h''^'  tlt^"  tllTn  of  wMrh  i.^no"? 

A.    ^     .     ,   ,r                  r       !•          I?  J       .       i.  totally  extirpated  or  the  extirpation  ol  wnicn  is  not 

as  the  Curies'  discovery  of  radium,  had  not  yet  considered  possible. 

taken  their  place  among  important  aids  to  sur- 
gical science.     Nevertheless,  there  were  not  It  is  only  fifty  years  ago  that  the  aphorism  of 
wanting  those  who  thought  that  surgery  had  Hippocrates, ''Wounded  heart,  certain  death,'* 
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seemed  stiU  unquestionable.     The  heart,  the  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  appeared  com- 

" center  of  life"  to  adopt  the  scholastic  expres-  P'""y  "<»»«<>• 

sion,  dwelt  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  It  was  prom  1896  to  the  end  of  1008  there  were  in 
believed  that  a  simple  puncture  of  its  walls  m-  g  ^^^^  ^j  suturing  the  heart  59  cu^. 
volved  death;  that  hemorrhages  resulUng  from  Another  operation  in  surgery  that  has  pro- 
wounds  were  uncqptroUable;  it  was  deemed  j^^^  ^^me  remarkable  results  is  that  of 
impossible  to  arrest  the  flow  of  the  blood  even  grafting— "a  method  known  to  the  Brahmins 
for  an  instant;  and  no  one  dared  to  lay  the  j^^  2,000  years,  in  a  country  where  mutilations 
heart  bare  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  and  sutur-  ^^^  j^e  ordinary  punishments  of  many  of- 
ing  wounds.  Dr  Bdrard  states  that  the  early  f^^„  jy^  ^^^^  presents  several  notable 
operators  on  the  heart  were  much  struck  with  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^hich  cannot,  for  lack  of  space, 
the  "tolerance  by  this  supposedly  delicate  be  reproduced  here.  He  then  proceeds  to  indi- 
organ  of  surgical  manipulations,"  and  he  ates  a  ^^^  g^me  of  the  limitations  of  surgery;  e.  g.,  in 
remarkable  case  in  lUustration:  ^^^^^  ^^  tuberculosis  and  cancer.     Of  the 

.„.       .,,.          ..        ..       ..    ^  former  he  says:  "To-day  we  have  neither  vac- 

A  Russian  eirl  of  sixteen  had  received  accident-  u-  1.            •.>         .         .      1  ■ 

ally  a  revolver-shot  in  the  breast.    After  four  days  ane  nor  serum  which  permits  us  to  act  solely 

of  cardiac  trouble  the  surgeon  Podrese  opened  the  on  the  affected  Ussues,  treatmg  them  at  the  side 

thorax,  incised  the  pericardiac  sac,  emptied  it  of  of  those  that  are  not  profoundly  altered."     Of 

the  blood,  and  explored  the  entire  heart  with  eye  ^an^er  he  states:    "Here  we  are  still  less  ad- 

and  finger.     ...     A  pointed  needle  was  subsfe-  ,                       rr.,        ,               i     •        r 

quentlv  inserted  and  the  cardiac  walls  carefully  vanced.  .  .  .The  close  analogies  of  can- 
scrutinized.  Nowhere  could  the  ball  be  discov-  cers  with  certam  infectious  maladies  points  to  a 
ered.  He  then  lifted  the  heart,  palpated  the  ven-  parasitic  microorganism  as  the  cause;  but  it 
tricles  and  auricles,  but  could  not  discover  the  ^^s  not  been  possible  to  isolate  this  nor  to 
projectile.  He  therefore  placed  a  stitch  in  the  ,  •*  u  i^  t^l*  '^  • 
wound  and  closed  the  breadi  in  the  thorax.    The  reproduce  it  by  culture.     This  parasite  is  as 

operation  had  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  powerful    to-day   as   it   ever   was.     Caustics, 

and   at  its  end  the  heart  had  lost  its  normal  X-rays,  and  radium  seem  to  have  a  beneficial 

rhythmic  contraction:   it  presented  solely  those  effect  upon  certain  superficial  cancerous  lesions, 

undulatory    movements    which    make   one   fear  i     .  #      j              *  j                   n                          x« 

an   approaching  death.     However,   the   patient  but  for  deep-seated  cancers  all  our  conservative 

survived   both  the  wound  and  the  operation:   ia  methods  and  means  remam  illusory." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON   BIOLOGICAL  ANALOGIES 

IN   HISTORY 

TN  the  first  part  of  his  address  delivered  at  What  is  true  of  your  countiy,  my  hearers,  b 

1  Cxford  University.  England.on  June  7.  just  |-  ^JorSS'^eT  w^  Ti^^ne^^'r^uf^ 

before   his   return   to  America,   on  the  sub-  ^^em  so  long  as  we  safeguard  ourselves  against 

ject  of  "'Biological  Analogies  in  History,"  Mr.  the  enemies  within  our  own  households;  and  these 

Roosevelt   drew   some   striking  analogies  be-  enemies  are  our  own  passions  and  foUies.     Free 

tween  the  growth  and  decline  of  certain  forms  g^gL?„-"birrJfst':?  rS^!'  trA^K 
of  animal  life  and  the  growth  and  declme  of  icans.  and  you  people  of  the  British  Isles,  alike, 
various  civilizations,  admitting,  however,  that  need  e\-er  to  keep  in  mind  that,  among  the  many 
such  parallels  are  true  onlv  in  the  roughest  and  qualities  indispensable  to  the  succ^  of  a  great 

^^^.  \ ^^1  „,„„      Af»^-*.^^;«»: ^.V»  ^^,.«,M»i    democracy*,  and  second  only  to  a  high  and  stern 

most  general  way.    After  pointmg  out  several  ^^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^  obligation,  ai^  self-knowU 

marked  differences  between  the  Roman  ci\il-  edge  and  self-mastery.    You,  my  hosts,  and  I  may 

i/ation  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  notablv  the  not  agree  in  all  our  \'iews;  some  of  you  would 

fact  that  unlike  Rome  **  Britain  has  won  do-  ^^'^^^  ^f  ?  ^^T  radical  democrat,--as.  for  the 

»»:^:»..  :.«  -».,«..*»  ,o:r«.*   k,>c,  ^«-^;^i  k-.^  ♦!««  u,.  mattcrof  that.  I  am;  and  my  theory  of  imperialism 

mmion  in  every  clime,  has  carrieil  her  flag  by  ^.^^j^  probably  suit  the  anti-imperialists  as  Uttle 

conquest  and  settlement  to  the  uttermost  ends  as  it  would  suit  a  certain  type  of  forcible-feeble 

of  the  earth,  at  the  very  time  that  haughtv  and  imperialist.    But  there  are  some  points  on  which 

powerful  rivals  in  their  alx>unding  vouth  or  ^:«  7"s^  a"  ^^^ee  if  we  think  soundly.    The  pre- 

!^*.«rxM^  ^^ut^t^,  ».^.^  ^».^.*  t^  «^»  \^^.^A.  *^  k^-  ^*se  form  of  go\*emment,  democratic  or  otherwnse, 

strong  maturity  were  eager  to  set  bounds  to  her  j^  ^^^  instrument,  the  tool,  with  which  we  work! 

greatness  and  to  tear  from  her  what  she  had   it  is  important  to  have  a  good  tool.    But,  even  if 

>vt>n  afar,"  the  speaker  emphasi/.cd  the  im-   it  is  the  best  possible,  it  is  only  a  tool.    No  imple- 

iwrtamc  of  the  ethical  element  in  national  n^nt  can  ever  ^  the  place  of  the  guiding  intelli- 
^  gence  that  wields  it.     A  very  bad  tool  will  mm 

supremai).  ^j,^  ^-^,^|.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  craftsman;  but  a  good  tool 
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in  bad  hands  is  no  better.     In  the  last  analysis  sists  that  kindliness  of  character  only  accompanies 

the  all-impoitant  factor  in  national  greatness  b  weakness  of  character.    On  the  contrary,  just  as 

national  character.  in  prifate  life  many  of  the  men  of  strongest  char- 

,    ,  ,    .         „  ,  ,  acter  are  the  very  men  of  loftiest  and  most  exalted 

That  the  "good  old  tunes"  were  better  than  morality,  so  I  believe  that  in  national  life  as  the 


ity  of  successive  national  types  in  the  history  age,  rugged  capacity  to  resist  wrongful  aggression 

of  civilization.  by  others,  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  lofty  scorn 

of  doing  wrong  to  others.     This  b  the  type  of 

While  freely  admitting  all  of  our  follies  and  Timoleon,    of    Hampden,    of    Washington,    and 

weaknesses  of  to-day,  it  is  yet  mere  perversity  to  Lincoln.    These  were  as  good  men,  as  disinterested 

refuse  to  realize  the  incredible  advance  that  has  and  unselfish  men,  as  ever  served  a  State:  and 

been  made  in  ethical  standards.    I  do  not  believe  they  were  also  as  strong  men  as  ever  founded  or 

that  there  b  the  slightest  necessary  connection  be-  saved  a  State.    Surely  such  examples  prove  that 

tween  any  weakenmg  of  virile  force  and  this  ad-  there  is  nothing  Utopian  in  our  effort  to  combine 

vance  in  the  moral  standard,  this  growth  of  the  justice  and  strength  in   the  same  nation.     The 

sense  of  obligation  to  one's  neighbor  and  of  re-  really  high  civilizations  must  themselves  supply  the 

lucunce  to  do  that  neighbor  wrong.    We  need  have  antidote  to  the  self-indulgence  and  love  of  ease 

Kant  patience  with  that  silly  cynicbm  which  in-  which  they  tend  to  produce. 


A   SPANIARD    ON    THE    UNITY    OF    SPANISH*- 

SPEAKING   PEOPLES 

IX  a  recent  number  of  Espafia  Moderna  cal  vicissitudes  in  Spain,  which  have  left 
(Madrid)  there  appeared  an  article  by  Spaniards  but  little  time  or  inclination  to  study 
Seftor  Pio  Ballesteros,  dealing  with  certain  the  development  of  other  lands.  Moreover, 
a^>ects  of  the  respective  relations  of  the  United  Spain's  administration  of  the  colonies  remain- 
States  and  Spain  with  the  South  and  Central  ing  to  her  after  1823  was  of  the  same  character 
American  republics.  The  writer  begins  by  as  that  which  had  induced  the  revolt  of  her 
calling  attention  to  the  gradual  though  belated  South  and  Central  American  colonies.  These 
awakening  of  Spaniards  and  Spanish-Ameri-  arcimistances  at  once  prevented  Spaniards 
cans  to  a  sense  of  their  close  relationship.  On  from  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  South 
this  point  he  remari^s:  American  politics,   and  caused   Spain  to  be 

Any  observer  of  moderate  intelligence  who  viewed  askance  by  the  young  republics. 
dOTcts  hb  view  beyond  our  frontiers  must  note  However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  **deep  down  in 
with  genuine  satbfaction,  if  he  t>e  patriotic,  the  the  hearts  of  both  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
tendency  toward  a  moral  approximation  with  our  Americans,  there  is  a  stronAhough  undefined 
brothers  across  the  sea.  At  first  sight,  it  may  .  '  r  *l  u  *u  l  j  r  *l  o 
seem  strange  that  the  production  of  io  natural  a  consaousness  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Span- 
phenomenon  should   have  been   delaj^ed  for  "so  ish  race." 

many  years;  but,  strictly  speaking,  this  has  been  Of  Spain's  failure,  during  such  a  long  period, 

due  to  the  almost  total  ignorance  among  Spaniards  ^^  properly  appreciate  the  true  significance  of 

regarding  thmgs  American      He  whom  we  do  not  .v .       '^j    -.    vf            j     *   •         -f            c 

bow.  we  do  not  like.    From  the  Spanbh-Ameri-  this  and  its  transcendent  importance,  Senor 

Qn  republics  no  news  reached  us  except  of  occur-  Ballesteros  writes  as  follows: 

rwces  whose  striking  importance  caused  them  to  • 

be  rejxMt'ed  far  and  wide,  and  it  has  rarely  hap-  Spain,  all  unconsciously,  was  neglecting  the  her- 

pcned  that  we  learned  anvthing  regarding   the  jtage  that  neither  one  nor  a  hundred  insurrections 

njoral  or  material  progress  of  these  lands,  an  order  could  take  from  her,  the  survival  of  these  three 

«  tacts  too  often  disdained  bv  those  who  only  primal  elements:  community  of  descent,  of  tradi- 

value  what  b  sensational.     Therefore,  we  have  tions.  and  of  language.     The  first  of  these  pro- 

nad  news  of  wars,  of  assassinations,  of  disasters,  duces  like  sentiments,  passions,  and  ideals;    the 

2»t  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  of  noble  deeds,  second  comprises  the  most  profound  element  of 

«  politkal  progress,  of  the  advance  of  scientific  civilization;   the  third,  the  sum  and  compendium 

cunurc,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  social  level.     In  a  of  the  others,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  potent 

^^' behave  known  less  of  Spanish  Amenca  than  stimulants  to  union.     Through  hb  language,  the 

t  have  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  Span  ish- American  can  look  upon  Spain  as  his  own 

The  writer  proceeds  to  analyze  the  causes  of   country,  and  the  Spanbh  emigrant,  in  his  turn 
fK:^  -4  A      e    a  *  J     A.  •!.    A      '-u  •         _A  A      does  not  have  to  struggle  with  that  painful  sense  of 

^is  state  of  affairs,  and  attnbutes  it  in  part  to   isolation  which  arises  when  a  foreigner  no  longer 

^^  irequent  constitutional  changes  and  politi-  hears  the  accents  of  his  mother  tongue. 
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In  Seftor  Ballesteros'  opinion,  it  is  Spain's  thought,  one  that  will  include  the  Portuguese 

failure  to  appreciate  the  true  value  o[,lhese  peoples  ot  the  mother  country  and  of  Brazil, 

elements  of  union  that  has  given  the  United  This  he  denominates  "Iberianism,"  and  he 

States  an  opp>ortunity  lo  pose  as  the  elder  indicates  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  evolu- 

sister  of  the  Latin- American  republics.  tion  as  follows: 

The  conception  of  Spanish  unity  offered  by  a   more   intense   spiritual   current,    traversing 

Sefior  Ballesteros  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  these  peoples,  a  more  active  and  generous  effort, 

more   philosophical    form    by    Prof.    Vincente  especialiy  on  the  part  of  their  representative  intcl- 

Gay,  in  the  same  issue  of  Espaiia  Modtma.  'ects,  wiflbringtolight  all  that  is  no*  latent  in  the 

„   V           f                 ■     .L     (   .         .L     J       I  souls  of  the  Iberians.     Thus  an  ideal  will  be  de- 

Professor  Gay  sees  in  the  future  the  develop-  fingj,  which  can  only  gain  form  by  the 

ment   of   a   new  phase  of   Spanish   life   and  and  conscious  effort  of  the  race. 


HUNGARY   AND   HER   RELATION   TO 
THE   CROWN 

MAXV  intricate  problems  await  solution  in'  stress  ot  the  throne  and  the  realm  wa«  exploited  to 

Hungary.      These  include  electoral  re-  fam  certain  concessions, —an  independent  bank. 

c  1   .-         f.L    c  .1.  ,-         c  the  nationaliiation  of  the  Hungarian  army,  etc. — 

form,  regulation  of  the  finances,  the  question  of  aU  in  the  direction  of  loosening  the  common  bond. 

njftionalJlies,   and   the  proper  relation   of   the  But  here  the  Coalition  encountered  in  the  Crown 

country  to  the  Crown.     Privy  Councillor  Pal-  an  invincible  obstacle.     Asthesoleguardianof  the 

lavicini,  in  an  article  in  the  Oeslerreichische  "'onarehy  and  of  its  position  as  a  world  pon-er,  the 

„      J    ,         ,  ..  ,  .     t  Crown  took  the  just  stand  that  negotiations  could 

Rundschau  traces  the  course  of  events  from  be  conducted  only  if  the  fullest  assSrance  of  futui 


.i..r.uot,.uH   ua«:s   u.c   tuuisc  ui   cvcms  iiuiu    be  conducted  only  if  the  fullest  assurance  of  future 

1905,  when  the  Coalition  party  was  founded,    peace  and  a  stable  majority  could  be  given.     The 

under  the  radical  leadership  of  I-Vancis  Kossuth 

and  defeated  the  Liberal  party  which  had  held 

uninterrupted    sway   for    thirty   years.    The 

Councillor  admonishes  the  Hungarians  to  pre- 

serx'e  peaceful  relations  with  the  Throne,  which 

in  the  last  generation  has  done  so  much  for 

them,  and  is  the  cement  which  keeps  the  realm 

together. 

The  result  of  the  politics  of  the  last  few  years 
cannot,  the  writer  continues,  i>e  termed  a  suc- 
cess. Optimists  hoped  that  the  leaders  would 
b^  able  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
various  factions  and  keep  the  hot-heads  within 
bounds.  During  the  difficult  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Ausgleich  (the  agreement  determin- 
ing the  economic  relations  between  Hungary 
and  Austria  proper),  harmony  was,  indeed, 
maintained  in  the  Coalition  ministry;  and  it 
may  have  been  the  part  of  wistlom  for  Austria 
lo  show  a  compliant  .'ipirit  at  that  juncture. 

Hardly  had  the  Auseleirh  been  accomplished 
and  the  coiinir>-  favon><l  with  new  tax  and  school 
legislation,  however,  when  discord  broke  out  in  the 
minitilri'.  Scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  it  grew 
t-s|)ecially  marked  when  it  liecanie  clear  that  the 
leaders,  niilably  Krimcis  Kossuth,  no  longer  (ully 
coniriiUiil  their  ixirties.  To  put  off  ihe  inevitable 
breach  anil  to  preserxo  appearances,  a  course  of 
ilouble-dealinK  was  iwrscvered  in  for  months. 
That  this  could  conliniie  kci  lung  may  lie  explained 
by  the  reverciu-c  iif  the  Hungarian  iwasantry  for 
the  Dictator  <•(  1H4H;  u  re vi-rencc  which  thev  have 

traiisferre<l    to    his    son.     The  t>"litical  situation  i'ount  andbassy,  hungaI(I.\n  statesman 

grew  steadily  Wor»«'.      In  order  t<>re\ivea  waning  (Who  iKgan  his  politioil  ™r«.»Mno»t  prominert 

pupularily  and  clonk  |>al|Niblc  shtvlcumings,  the  ndvooiif  of  the/lKf)n<*  with  Ausuk) 
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leaders  could  not  guarantee  either,  for  they  them-  confessed  the  errors  and  the  evil  consequences 

selves  were  divided.     The  first  great  break  in  the  ^c  !,:„  rw^i,Vv       ah  fk^^^  f«,,^—  u c  j 

radical  faction  occurred  when  Justh  and  his  adher-  ^^  ^'^  Pp^^'     ^    I     .    ^fT'  ^^"^^  ^.^'^'"''^ 

cnts  seceded  and  demanded  a  Hungarian  bank,  to  ^ount  Khuen,  the  head  of  the  new  ministry, 

start  Januar>%  1911.  The  Coalition,  deprived  of  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has  taken  a  cor- 
leaders,  came  to  a  rapid  end,  and  the  olcl  Liberals  rect  view  of  the  situation  and  of  the  temper  of 
became  influential  once  more.  ^^    nation 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  writer  continues,  that  The  writer  remarks  that  he  has  studied  the 
the  people  have  become  convinced  that  through  ^^f^  Ma^ar  people  dunng  the  most  varied 
the  barren  debates  about  prerogatives,  econo-  ^^^^  ^1.  .?r^  1  -^  mvanably  calm  and 
mic  development,  which  is  far  more  important,  ^}^^^'  ^^»"^  agitators,  however,  will  try  by 
was  arrested.  Actual  personal  losses  have  f  sorts  of  devices  to  throw  the  voters  into  a 
perhaps  taught  the  people  to  cease  **  cherishing  *^™^'^^.         . 

iUusions  and  making  impossible  demands."       ^  ^  splendid  victory  may  be  recorded  by  the 

Crown,  concludes  Dr.  Pallavicini,  which,  hav- 

That   rational   sentiments    are    beginning    to   ing  as  its  single  object  the  welfare  of  the  realm, 

pce\ail   is  evidenced  by  the  history  of  the  new   has  displayed  admirable  patience  and  firmness, 
ministry-,  which,  however,  had  a  most  unwelcome 
reception.     It  can  already  point  to  a  number  of 

successes  and  is  a  political  factor  of  no  small  .  AH  nationalities,— but,  above  all,  the  Hunga- 
importance.  rians, — have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  it.     What  an 

abundance  of  rights  has  been  granted  them  in  a 

Credit    for   contributing   to   this   favorable  ^'"^^^  generation!    It  would  be  ungrateful  to  in- 

JL  ^  s^  X       '         4.    i^       ^  rj^'  Lu  crease  the  political  complication  and  the  dimculties 

change  must  be  given  o  Count  Tisza  who  be-  of  the  Criwn,  so  weighted  with  responsibUities. 

gan  to  win  back  his  old  popularity  dunng  his  Now  is  the  time  that  Hungary  should  make  peace 

voluntarv  retirement.     He  is  one  of  the  political  with  the  Throne;  and  her  example  would  undoubt- 

figures  who  wiU,  in  aU  probability,  have  to  be  f^^^*'?!^  *  salutary  effect  upon  the  other  side  of 

r.  a  1         J      •*!-       /^        *    K    A  £  the  Leitha,  causing  the  unruly  elements  which  find 

chiefly  reckoned  with.     Count  Andrissy,  one  th^ir  advantage  in  the  present  tangled  conditions 

of  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition,  has  most  frankly  to  disappear  from  the  scene. 


THE   NEW   ERA   FOR  WOMEN    IN   ASIA 

T\  the  Re\iew  for  September,  1908,  and  It  is  in  Japan  that  woman  has  advanced  most 

A    January,  1909,  were  printed  articles  rela-  rapidly;  and  this  movement  is  separately  dealt 

live  to  tbc  awakening  which  was  taking  place  with  in  the  second  half  of  this  article.     Natu- 

aiDODg  the  women  of  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  rally  the  progression  of  woman  in  the  Mikado's 

and  di  northern  Africa.     The  movement  has  land  was  bound  to  inspire  similar  activity  in  the 

cqntinaed  to  gaJn  ground;  and  from  the  Eng-  Dragon  Empire.     The  late  Dowager  Empress 

/iiAuvMOfi {I^ndon)  we  learn  that  *'the  eman-  "did  much  to  mitigate  the  sorry  condition  of 

dpatioQirf  the  Asian  woman  is  now  proceeding  her  women  subjects:  principally  owing  to  her 

af)acc,'*    The-man  of  Asia  has  awakened  **to  influence  footbinding  was  done  away  with ;  and 

the  reaBzalkA' that,  in  keeping  his  womenfolk  'natural  feet'  are  now  fashionable  in  the  Mid- 

scdudcd  an^  m  dense  ignorance,  he  has  robbed  die   Kingdom."     Education — free   and    com- 

bimaelf  of  the  pleasure  of  association  with  an  pulsory — is  **  rapidly  opening  the  eyes  of  the 

educated  wife  and   female  friends."     These  rising  generation  of  Chinese  girls  to  their  limi- 

passagcs  are*from  the  pen  of  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  tations  and  possibilities. 

who  says  further:                               '  Hindustan  in  matters  of  woman-emancipa- 
tion is  treading  fast  on  the  heels  of  China.   The 

The  very  men  who  but  yesterday  kept   the  same   writer,    in    the  EtigUsh-iVomayi,  says  of 

•cwiei  ihut  Up  in  harems,  to-day  are  sending  their  India : 
<^QfCbtcn  ta  schools  specially  designed  for  girls. 

In  aH  parts -of  the  continent  academies  'meant  Already  in  the  universities  many  Indian  women 

wWy  for  female  children  are  springing  up  quite  are  snatching  the  highest  degrees  from  men,  climb- 

ripidfy.     Ey^n  co-education  schools  no  longer  are  ing  to  honorable  places  over  the  heads  of  hundreds 

•^wttpiCtKH* '^- their  absence.     ...     The  Asi-  of  members  of  the  sterner  sex.     Most  of  the  old- 

2iic  wofiuniie  stepping  out  from  the  dim  shadows  time  institutions  that  held  women  down  in  Hindu- 

^^  ber  seclusion*     She  is  cashing  aside  her  veil,  stan  are  crumbling  to  pieces.     Seclusion  is  going 

^  is  sloughing  off  her  erstwhile  slavish  attitude  out  of  fashion.     Child-marriage  is  being  looked  on 

ji  mind,  and  is  desirous  of  being  man's  genuine  with  disfavor,  and  "choice"  marriages — in  contra- 

"equal  half,'*  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  distinction  to  matches  arranged  by  the  parents  of 

him.  both  at  home  and  in  public  life.  the  contracting  parties — are  coming  to  be  more  or 
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A  CLASS  OF  GRADUATES  OF  A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  IN  PEKING. 

bill  through  the  whole  EmpLw) 

.1  the  land  of  the  coral  strand.     In  Of  course,  she  takes  ao  part  in  tnuiucipal 

Jndla^  of  all  Asian  lands  widowhood  has  been  en-  matters;    nor,  for  that  matter,  does  the  man. 

^."tt^^  ^Tcu7tl  is'dyin"  out!  T.[l  anB  The  intelligent  Burmese  women  want  the  vote, 

there  young  widows  are  being  remarried;  and  the  however;  and  they  are  anxious  for  educational 

intelligent,  hiKh-easte  Hindus  are  setting  a  com-  advantages  for  their  girls. 

mendable  example  in  this  respect.  ,„  p^^sia  the  emancipation  of  women  has 
made  great  strides.  The  more  advanced 
In  Burma  the  position  of  woman  is  unique,  women  are  anxious  to  sit  in  the  Per^an  parlia- 
She  is  "the  virtual  head  of  the  family,  the  sole  nient.  They  go  to  school  and  educate  tKem- 
owner  of  her  properly,  and  the  custodian  of  her  selves.  Several  Persian  editors  have  their 
children."  Wc  read  further:  wives  and  female  relatives  as  fellow  workers, 
looking  after  women's  departments  in  the  pub- 
There  is  no  limit  to  her  activity  outside  the  licalions.  The  women  of  Arabia  and  of  Egypt 
home.  She  may  engage  in  whatever  profession  or  ^^e  also  "on  the  high  road  to  emancipation." 
business  callma  she  may  choose,  from  the  mango-  _,,  i  n  ■  .  i  i 
seller  in  the  street  to  the  operator  on  the  stock  The  masses  of  Onental  women  are  of  course 
exchange.  Her  income  maintains  the  household  Still  wofully  illiterate;  but  the  era  of  emandpa- 
and  the  children,  and  frequently  the  husband,  lion  is  dawning  upon  them.  In  proof  of  this 
who.  clad  in  peacock  attire.  lolls  around  with  a  may  be  cited  the  woman's  press  of  Asia.  Many 
cigarette  m  his  mouth.  The  Burmese  woman  ,  ■'  _,  .  -^  l  "^  ,  ■  ,  i 
d«s  not  seem  to  grudge  her  husband  a  life  of  ease  'arge  Chmese  cities  have  women's  joumais;  and 
and  luxury:  for  frequently  you  And  that  a  man  in  in  India  there  are  several  also,  the  best -known 
Burma  has  two  or  more  spouses  who,  by  dint  of  being  the  Indian  Ladies'  Magatitte,  printed  in 
their  labor  keep  up  separate  establishments  for  English,  which  has  a  woman  editor, 
him,  and  let  him  board  in  one  or  the  other  at  his  i  ■  •  ,u  i  .l 
own  pleasure.  Probably  Mrs.  Burman  enjoys  Japan  is  in  the  van  of  the  woman-emanapa- 
being  her  own  mistress— and  that  of  the  man.  tion  movement.     The  education  of  girls  is  free 
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and  compulsory;  the  girls  go  to  school  with  the  gaged    in    teaching,    with    31,574    students. 

boys  all  through  the  primary  grades;  and  "at  Hundreds  of  women  are  being  trained  for  the 

least  one  half  of  the  6,000,000  school  children .  medical  profession;   and  the  bravery  and  fine 

are  monbers  of  the  fair  sex/'    Japanese  girls  organization  of  Japanese  nurses  was  sufficiently 

enter  into  any  anid  every  trade  and  profession,  Remonstrated   in  .  the   Russo-Japanese  War. 

and  "fill  thdr  positions  to  the  satisfaction  of  The  presence  abroad  of  so  many  Japanese 

erciy  one  concerned."    To  the  same  number  women  of  the  higher  class  is  explained  by  a 

of  the  En^ishwomen  Sarah  A.  Tooley  contrib- .  decree  of  the  Emperor,  dating  as  far  back  as 

ulcs  an  exhaustive  "paper  on  VThe  Women  of  rSyi,  which  reads:                ., 

New  Japan?'    She  shows  the  advancement 

made  by  a  comparison  with  former  conditions.  It  is  commendable  that  those  who  go  abroad 

For     example,     under     the     feudal'    system  ^^9"^  now  onward  should  take  with  them  their 

..              ,    F  g.            ...                    ,          ^  wives  and  daughters  or  their  sisters.     They  would 

woman  s  mfenor  positionwas  not  even  sug-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  themselves  how  in  the  lands  they  Visit 

arcd  with  romantiasm.     The  husband  was  at  women  receive  their  education,  and  would  also 

liberty  to  shape  his  sexual  code  of  morality  as  learn  the  way  to  bring  up  their  children, 
he  thought  fit." 

Under  the  new  Civil  Code  a  divorce  law  But  the  crowning-  work  of  women's  educa- 

morc  favorable  to  women  has  been  introduced,  tion  in  Japan  is  the  Nippon  Women's  Univer- 

The  advance  made  in  education  for  women  sity  of  Tokyo,  opened  April,  1901.     This  in- 

*' amounts  to  a  revolution."     To-day  there  are  stitution  now  possesses  an  endowment  of  nearly 

Women's  Ordmary  Normal  Schools,  for  the  500,000  yen,  is.attended  by  i  ,300  students,  and 

training    of    primary    school    teachers,    and  has  a  teaching  staff  of  over  80.     Its  curriciilum 

Women's  Higher  Normal  Schools,  for  the  train-  is  specially  designed  to  fit  the  students  for  the 

ing  of  secondaiy  school  teachers.     The  statis-  national    ideal    of    *'gopd    wives    and    wise 

tics  for  1905  showed  nearly  24,000  women  en-  mothers." 


MODERN    CHINESE   EDUCATION 


I 


N  reorganizing  her  literary  studies,  on  In  the  principal  catalogues  Chinese  litera- 
Westem  models  China  has  encountered  ture  is  divided  into  four  main  sections,  of 
difficulties  which  we  of  the  Western  Hemi-  which  the  first  is  that  of  sacred  and  classical 
sphere  can  scarcely  realize.  Her  civilization  works.  Our  Mandarin  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
b  practically  founded  upon  her  ancient  writ-  course  of  reading  which  the  Chinese  student 
ings,  and  the  Chinese  classics  have  been  both  of  literature  is  wont  to  undertake.  In  sub- 
religion  and  literature  to  the  old-time  Chinese  stance  it  is  as  follows: 
student  After  the  "terrible  year  of  the 
Boxers"   (1900),   "Young  China  abandoned  The  first  book  that  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

the  old  umversity  system  and  copied  that  of  P"P^> '«  ^  f^  °^  encyclopedia.    It  is  a  very  old  and 

V  VIM  uuj  v^.oi^j   o/oi.<^u  c*uu  '-^r'rj  "•""  .  very  popular  work,  and  was  written  by  a  disciyle  of 

Europe;   but  some  years  later  the  Old  Chma  Confucius.     After  this  encyclopedia  the  student 

party  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  return  to  takes   up   the   "Four   Classics,"   containing   the 

the  studies  of  former  times.     From  an  article  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of  Mencius  as  developed 

in  U  Revue  (Paris),  by  Mandarin  Ly-Chao  ^>'  ^^^'^  disciples. 

P^  we  learn  that  quite  recently  the  Chmise  p^^  the  benefit  of  his  readers  the  Mandarin 
Richeheu,    S.    E.    Chang,   yielding    to    "the  introduces  the  following  extract  from   Con- 
obsessions  of  the  deserters,     founded  in  cer-  ^^^^       ^j^j^j^  jj^s  not  lost  its  force  even  in 
tarn  provinces  a  sort  of  academy  of  "conserva-  ^y^^^^  j^j^  ^ays: 
tion  of  antiquities."     There  is  studied  hter- 

aturc  that  is  purely  Chinese  without  any  bor-  Those  who  govern  a  kingdom  should  not  derive 

rowing  from  Europe.     In  the  modem  schools  their  private  wealth  from  the  public  revenue^;  but 

in  Chma  one  of  the  European  languages  or  ^Y'""-  ^'^  "^^"^  ^r*""""*"^  h^  justice  and  equity.  The 

v.iuua  v«^  V*   i^^  ^%u v^^A*  *«»*5«»5^a  yjM.  administration  of  unworthy  ministers  brings  upon 

sacnccs  is  always  included  m  the  curriculum.  ^^^  government  the  chastisements  of  Heaven  and 

The  Revue  writer  claims  that  Chinese  literature  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 

b  the  first  in  Asia,  by  reason  of  its  monuments, 

the  number  of  which  is  prodigious.    One  may  After  the  "Four  Classics"  comes  the  study 

judge  of  the  extent  of  it  by  the  catalogue  of  the  of  the  Wu-king  ("Five  Canons"),  the  most 

In^erial  Library  of  Peking,  which  includes  ancient    monuments    of    Chinese    literature, 

12,000,000  titles.  which  contain  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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TWO  CARTOONS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  BURDENS  OF  CHINESE  SCHOLASTICISM 

)eiit  IrudgEs  laboriously  to»Ard  Che  brid^  leadiog  to  the  hacCHlaurratc.     On  hts  back  lie  bears  (! 


bunienofinnu _ _ 

European  Gyninaslics.  He  finds  slrength.  however,  lo  i 
less  this  will  not  hinder  the  Imperial  delegates  to  the  examii 
work  of  the  present  generaliDn."     The  Btudeot  (alli,  cnishe< 

the  old  beliefs  and  ancient  customs.  The  age 
of  these  I>ooks  is  to  be  reckoned  not  by  hun- 
dreds but  by  thousands  of  years.  They  com- 
prise: 

(i)  I-king,  "Canon  of  Divination,"  founded  on 
a  system  of  sixty-four  lines,  some  broken,  others 
entire.  (2)  Sku-king,  "Canon  of  History,"  from 
the  first  dynasties  of  China  to  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  (3)  SIti-king,  "Canon 
of  Odes,"  containing  more  than  300  odes  current 
aniong  the  Chinese  perhaps  4000  years  ago,  and 
giving  authentic  accounts  of  the  customs  of  the 
people  of  that  time.  [4)  L(-*i,  "Canon  of  Rites," 
a  ritual  of  ceremonies  fur  official  acts  and  sacri- 


to  Iho  haccalauTO 
lapanese  Languag 
"Do  you  not  fin 


D  their  lack  of  respect  for  the  ancient 

This  course  of  study  serves  as  a  whole  to 
inspire  in  the  students  a  deep  love  for  the 
ancient  customs  and  a  profound  respect  for 
authority, — Iwo  things  which  have  always'been 
the  main  pillars  of  Chinese  society,  and  which 
of  themselves  serve  to  explain  the  duration  of 
that  antiijuc  civilii^ulion. 

The  second  of  the  sections  into  which  Chi- 
nese literature  is  divided  is  thai  of  history; 
the  third,  of  *^>ecial  works  relative  to  the  sci- 
ences anil  professions,  according  to  the  ancient 
system;  the  fourth  and  last,  of  light  literature, 
^pictvs  for  the  theater,  poems,  romances,  etc. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese  divide 
their  dramatic  works  into  seven  branches: 


(0   Mi 


L-.it  dr.i 


(-•1  dr.. 


i  the 


s  that  if  there  i:i  one 


kind  of  writing  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  it 
is  the  novel  and  the  story;  and  that  in  the  art 
of  the  raconteur  the  Chinese  has  no  equal. 

The  same  writer  has  something  to  say  about 
the  Chinese  press,  suggested  by  the  celebration 
of  the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Chinese  official  journal,  the 
Peking  Gazelle.  This  journal  actually  dates 
from  the  year  908  of  the  Christian  era.  Pub- 
lished at  one  time  in  a  rudimentary  form,  it  is 
now  issued  three  times  daily:  in  the  morning 
on  yellow  paper  (the  imperial  color),  at  noon 
on  white  paper,  and  in  the  evening  on  red 
paper.  In  it  are  published,  among  other 
things,  the  deliberations  of  the  "Preparatory 
Chamber,"  established  three  years  ago,  and 
the  collective  petitions  of  the  whqie  empire. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  only  journal  published 
in  the  country. 

The  year  1900  opened  a  new  era  in  Chinese 
journalism.  Since  that  date,  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  journals  have  been  founded  by 
Chi  no- European  societies  or  by  the  munic- 
ipalities. It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the 
Rkview  to  leara  that  in  Chinese  literature 
there  are  seven  species  of  style, — namely  (1) 
antique;  (j)  literary;  (_i)  flowery;  (4)'  com- 
mon; (5>  half-literary,  half-vulgar;  (6)  famil- 
iar; (7I  epislolarj-.  The  popular  or  demo- 
cratic journals  are  all  printed  in  the  common 
style. 

But  it  is  useless  to  publish  many  journals  if 
the  people  cannot  understand  them.  The 
onlinar^-  Chinese  knows  nothing,  for  instance, 
of  the  signilicaiion  of  the  "parliamentarism" 
which  the  government  would  institute;  it  has 
therefore  to  Ije  explained  to  him.  This  is  done 
by  societies  of  lecturers  established  in  the 
towns  and  villages  expressly  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  newspapers.    Here  our  Mandarin 
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poke?  a  tittle  fun  at  us  when  he  says  that  "the  peculations  of  high  dignitaries,  the  exactions 
lecturers  explain  why,  for  instance,  in  the  of  functionaries,  ihe  ovem-orking  of  students 
Senate  and  in  the  House  (in  the  West]  members  seeking  degrees.  Coromandant  Harfeld  con- 
indulge  in  pugilism."  tributes  to  the  Rei-iie  a  number  of  quaint  car- 
China  has  now  even  its  satirical  journals,  toons,  two  of  which,  as  being  germane  to 
They  launch  their  shafts  at  such  public  ques-  the  early  portion  of  this  article,  we  reproduce 
tiaa  as  the   new   railroad   concessions,   the  on  the  opposite  page. 


CHINA'S   FOREIGN   OFFICE,   THE  WAIWUPU 

"TO  the   student   of  government,    China's  Kung,  a  brother  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  yet 

*    methodsajeasamazingaslheyarcunique.  for  over  thirty  years  after  ils  organization  the 

For  three  thousand  years  all  her  oflicial  busi-  Yamen  was  not  recognized  by  the  official  Red 

ness  was  divided  into  six  categories  which  be-  Book,  or  record  of  state  departments.    In  1901, 

came  the  prototypes  of  six  liu-pu,  or  boards  of  owing   to   the  pressure  of   negotiations  with 

government,  and  these  in  turn  were  succeeded  foreign  powers,  a  new  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs 

by  the  corre^wnding  divisions  made  in  the  ad-  was  created,  of  the  constitution  and  head  of 

■mnisirative  offices  down  to  our  own  day.    But  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Far  Fjislern 

all  these  had  reference  to  internal  affairs.    As  Review,  as  follows; 
to  a  Foreign  Office,  no  such  thing  was  even 

thinkable  in  the  old  davs;  for  the  Emperor  was  .^l^^"  'f,™"  °^  ">^  ^^f  ^-'t.'^i'^''i  °'  1901.  the 

J    ,           ,                 -        ,           I   J     L          .-  old  iJiitig-rt  Komen  was  abohshed  and  a  new  Mm- 

rcgarded  as  the  person  who  ruled  the  entire  ^^^^  „,  foreign  Affairs,  ranking  above  all  other 

world  by  the  decree  of  Heaven.     It  was  not  boards  and  called  the  Waiwupu,  was  established, 

until  1861  that  China  would  admit  Ihe  neces-  The  new  Ministry  was  headed  by  the  Prince  of 

Silv  of  having   some   fixed   channels   through  Ching,  who  had  been  the  »en>or  member  of  the  old 

/.  ,        ,.°.,,.              .                ,,Z  Yamen,  and  who  is  still  (he  nominal  head  of  the 

which  relations  with  foreign  nations  could  be  board,  although  the  actual  work  is  carried  on  by 

negotiated.      In  January  of  that  year  an  Im-  two  assistant  Presidents  and  two  Vice-Presidents, 

perial  decree  authorized  the  creation  of  the  -     •     ■     Prince  Ching  is  undoubtedly  the  most 

n.,,Ji  l-.»™,  o,  Ya„»  of  Foreign  Aflairs^  L:V'X7golir„"mt'i;:br.o'Si'i;?io;id  ^Z 

This  was  merely  a  commission,  and  although  s.ronKest  statesman  of  hiscounir>'.    But.  although 

ils  first  president  was  the  celebrated  Prince  he  lilts  the  most  important  posts,  it  can  hardly  be 
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stated  that  his  abilities  are  on  a  par  with  his  ele-  capable  officials,  the  only  alternative  is  to  shift 

vated  positions.  them  around  from  p6st  to  post,  now  degrading 

some  and  elevating  others.     Once  in  official  life. 

In   the  Waiwupu  there  are  four  bureaus,  above  the  rank  of  Taotai,  there  is  no  rest  for  the 

three  of  which  are  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  ^«^^f  *•  f  ^P^  ^  ffi.PI""!  «^Kr^"™^i"?l,^v^,J!I;t 

^.  ,  .      .1      T»  e  ^r'      ^^  mcnt.    As  the  offiaals  pass  through  the  I'anous 

Disbursements,  the  Bureau  of  Miscellaneous  grades  to  the  higher  executive  posts  of  Presidents 

Affairs  (missionaries,  questions  of  boundaries,  of  the  Boards,  or  seats  in  the  Grand  Secretariat  or 

travelers,  etc.),  and  the  bureau  for  the  ques-  Grand  Council  at  Peking,  their  provincial  expen- 

tions  arising  out  of  the  employment  of  foreign  ^Ttt^'^U  A^fi^-aUycK^^^^^ 

professors  and  advisers.      1  he  remainmg  bu-  Many  are  degraded  or  dismissed  on  various  good 

reau  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  appoint-  or  trivial  charges,  but  as  long  as  the  official  filU  his 

ment  of  envoys,  audiences  to  foreign  ministers,  post  with  honor,  and  contributes  his  regular  quota 

and  treaties,  and  it  rejoices  in  the  delightfully  ^^'j^ttraTpr^nl^h^SS-^ 

suggestive  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Harmonious  ^y^^  government  at  Peking  are  aU  men  well  past 

Intercourse.  sixty,  who  should  long  ago  have  retired  from  active 

By  those  competent  to  judge,  the  next  ten  life  and  made  room  for  younger  blood, 
years  are  regarded  as  the  crucial  period  of       ,^,  .  , ,  <.    i,    ..u        i  r 

China's  political  existence;  and  the  Far  Eastern      J.»"s  would  seem  to  be  the  on^y  reason  for 

Review  is  of  the  opinion  that  "ten  years  from  retammg  m  office  the  present  head  of  the  Wa.- 

now  the  question  as  to  whether  China  is  to  «^pu,  PnnceChmgconcernmg  whose  neglect 

preserve  her  political  entity  will  be  settled.one  ^^  ^.s  high  duties  the  foUowmg  paragraph 

way  or  another."    Her  chief  disadvantage  is  ^^^"^'^V  aPPeared  m  a  promment  newspaper: 

that  she  "  has  only  one  set  of  officials  to  direct       p^^  years  he  has  not  visited  the  Waiwupu. 

her  affairs."  He  dwells  in  a  sphere  apart  from  his  fellow  Minis- 
ters,  and,  in    his   private   residence,  reluctantly 

Instead  of  political  parties  to  which  the  Throne  accords  rare  audiences  to  the  representatives  of  the 

can  turn  as  a  remedy  lor  the  misgovernment  of  in-  Great  Powers.     They  are  rare  audiences  indeed. 


A  BUDDHIST  "RETREAT"  IN  ITALY 

BUDDHIST  temples  have  been  erected  in  should  be  brought  together.    In  this  connection 
several  Occidental  cities,  but  there  has  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  two 
been  as  yet  no  Buddhist  monastery  in  Europe,  years  ago  is  given: 
wherein  those  who  have  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Gotama  Sakyasinha  might  have  the  j^.  s^ems  to  me  that  in  the  Occident  Buddhism 
opp>ortunJty  to  lead  a  life  of  pure  contempla-  exists  only  in  theory,  for  so  long  as  there  is  no 
tion,  "gradually  freeing  themselves  from  all  Sangko   (monastery)    it   is  not  possible   for  the 
wishes  and  longings,  ^d  drifting  away  into  the  European  B^J^^^- ^^^^^^^^ 
mdefinite  beatitude  of  Nirvana.       It  appears,  ^^Xy  ^^^i^j  ^his  drawback  be  removed,  but  the 
however,  from   an   article  in  the  LeUura,  by  sacred  literature  in  Pali  would  be  made  accessible 
Signor  Amaldo  Fraccaroh',  that  such  a  monas-  to  European  Buddhists  and  with  it  a  clearer  under- 
tery  will  shortly  be  established  near  Lugano,  standmg  of  Buddhist  teachmg. 
The  writer  states  that  a  Buddhist  Chikshu,  or 

monk,  has  come  from  Rangoon  to  superintend  Signor  Fraccaroli  visited  the  monk  in  his 

the  erection  and  organization  of  this  institution,  modest  habitation,  situated  near  the  site  of  the 

In  spite  of  his  Hindu  name  Nyanatiloka,  projected  monastery.     According  to  the  foUow- 

which  signifies  **one  who  has  mastered  the  ing  description  he  must  be  quite  a  picturesque 

science  of  the  three  worlds,"  this  Buddhist  figure: 
monk  is  a  German,  born  in  Wiesbaden,  who 

was    until   his   twenty-fourth   year  a   fer\'ent  Nyanatiloka  in  his  nine  years*  practice  of  Bud- 
Catholic,  and  who  even  designed  fo  enter  a  dh ism  has  succeeded  in  adopting  not  only  the  spirit 

Catholic  monastery.     However,  the  study  of  »"^  lllT^*'^  ^V^  ^i^  ^^  outward  form     He  has 
^.   .         ,  ,.,       ,        -^      J  *       .  ,,       / .,       shaved  his  head  and  face  completely,  and  with  his 

Oriental  literature,  and  more  especially  of  the   slender  body  swathed  in  the  ample  yeUow  robe  of 

Bmldhist  writings,  convinced  him  that  only  in   the  Buddhists,  he  has  a  very  strange  and  exotic 
this  faith  could  he  find  the  peace  and  tranquillity   appearance.    The  mise-en-scene  is  p^ect.     .    .    . 
he  sought.     He  realized,  nevertheless,^  that  to   ^^  the  monastery  the  inmates  will  devote  them- 
**,,    ^,      ,        /..       rrijiu*  •*  selves  to  meditation  and  to  the  spread  of   Bud- 

secure  all   the  benefits  of  Buddhism,  it  was  dhism  by  means  of  the  translation  of  texts  and 
necessary  that  those  who  accepted  its  tenets  also  by  preaching. 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERK»1CALS 


THE   POLITICAL   PRESS   IN   GERMANY 

A  RATHER  keen,  disaiiniDating  study  of  tain  the  best  possible  relations  with  the  public, 
the  poUtical  rale  played  by  the  Gennan  7\^  1"^^  impo"^"!  neutral  paper  U  the  Buhner 
.    '^      .  -u    .   J    :      •L      1?         L          -  Lokai  Antetger,  which  dates  from  l88t,  and  was 
pmss  IS  contnbuted  to  the  French   review,  started  as  a  weekly;  in  1885  it  became  a  daily,  and 
QueilioHS  Diplomali^jues  el  Cohniaies,  by  Aitgei  since  1889  it  has  published  two  editions  daily.    It 
Marvaui  's  said  to  have  300,000  subscribers  at  the  present 
Themo^tnoteworthyfeaturesoftheGerman  f"'"''     Its  worthy  rival  is  the  Ber/.W  Tagebhit. 
,               1      .!.■    r         L        -.                 c    .  out  as  It  has  an  advanced  political  programme  it  is 
journal  remarks  this  French  wnter,  are,  first,  ^ne  of  the  journals  of  the>ariy  pVe^.    The  ma- 
lts local  character  and,   second,   its  general  jority  of  the  party  papers  advocate  the  advanced 
mattractive  appearance.  ideas  o(  the  groups  of  the  Lef  taxational- Libera  I 
and  Fresinnige  or  Democratic.      Allied  with  the 
The  Gothic  characters  vhich  are  used  are  irri-  National-Liberals  are  the  Kdlnische  Zeilung,  the 
Uiing  and  bad  for  the  sight,  and  the  news  is  not  Madgeburgcn  Zeilungxhz  Munchentr  Ntutsle Nach- 
nraented  in  a  clear  form.    It  takes  much  longer  to  riVAten.etc.    The  organ  of  the  Radical  (Kreisinnige) 
gtiip  the  contents  of  a  German  newspaper  than  it  party  is  the  Freisinntge  Zeilung.  which,  however, 
Oots  for  either  a  French  or  an  English  paper.    An  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  since  the  party  has 
important  item  of  information  is  sometimes  quite  lost   its   principal   leaders.      The    Peo|>le's   party 
ksl  in  a  modest  corner.    The  political  articles  are  HDemocrats  ol  the  South)   b  represented  by  the 
too  often  heavy  and  diffuse,  and  it  requires  much  Btobachlfr    (Stuttgart),   the   Badischer   Landsholt 
rilort  to  read  them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  liter-  (Karlsruhe),  and  the  Frankischer  Kurier  (Niirn- 
Hy  and'Other  dvtmi^ues  are  written  by  the  best  berg),  and  the  FrankfurUr  Zeilung  was  at  one  time 
writers.    Another  point  about  the  German  news-  its  principal  organ;   to-day.  though  it  defends  the 
papers  is  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  adver-  same  ideas,  it  is  indei>endent  and  takes  no  part  in 
tiicincnts.  local  politics,  but  it  remains  one  of  the  most  live 
and  active  of  German  journals,  and  its  reputation 
On  the  political   character  of  the   Gennan  is  uni\'ersal.     The  Munchentr  AUgemtine  Zeilung, 
journals,  M.  Marvaud  says:  the  KOlner  Tageblolt.  the  Hamburger  Nachruhten, 
the  Vossiscke  Zeilung,  the  LeiPiigef  TaeeblaU,  the 
A  great  many  papers  belong  to  no  political  party.  Leipziger  Zeilung,  and  a  number  of  other  papera 
Thoie  described  aa  "unparleiisck,"  orneutral,  are  are  generally  considered  National-Liberal  in  polj- 
nin  mcr^  to  make  money,  and  so  desire  to  main-  tics,  and  amongst  the  journals  Democratic  in  poli- 
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tics  may  be  named  the  Berliner  Volkszeitung,  the  The  Varw'drts  of  Berlin  has  over  100,000  sub- 
Danlziger  Zeitung,  etc.  The  Berliner  TageUdU  scribere.  The  direction  of  it  b  now  confided  to 
occupies  a  place  apart.  Its  political  program  a  specials  committee,  and  its  influence  has  never 
seems  to  be  mfluenced  to  some  extent  by  that  of  ceased  to  grow.  The  Volkszeitung  of  Leipzig  fd- 
the  French  Radicals,  and  its  principal  points  are  lows  in  its  steps;  it  has  42,000  subscribers.  Id  one 
the  fight  against  the  Junker  and  the  Conservative  year  it  distributed  no  fewer  than  two  and  a  half 
government,  the  institution  in  Germany  of  a  real  millions  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets.  The  Munch- 
parliamentary  ripme,  the  introduction  of  universal  ener  Post  is  the  organ  of  VoUmar,  and  the  Ham- 
suffrage  in  Prussia,  etc.       •  burger  Echo  that  of  August  Bebel,  though  neither 

.           1        r     i_      i-i                .of  these  leaders  writes  for  the  papers.     Besides 
Among   the  journals   of   the   Conservative  these,  the  party  possesses  a  number  of  other  jour- 
party  are  the  Kreiiz-Zeitungy  which  is  most  nals,   many  being  the  organs  of  trade  unions. 

read  at  the  court,  and  the  Reichsboie,  which  J-^^^^y*  Vi^''^  [»  .^\«  SozialdemokraHsches  Press- 

.,                     r  *u     T                       u  bureau.    Its  duty  is  to  communicate  to  the  joumab 

passes  as  the  organ  of  the  Empress,  perhaps  of  the  party  in  the  promptest  manner  possible 

because  it  publishes  the  announcements  of  the  the  most  important  political,  economic  and  social 

different  philanthropic  works  of  which  she  is  news. 

director.    It  takes  little  part  in  politics.    The 

Deutsche   Tageszeitung  is  the  organ  of  the  I^  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  press  on 

agrarians,   and   the  most  reactionary  of  all  Public  political  opinion,  the  writer  says  its  im- 

German  newspapers.  portance  does  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  the 

The  Catholic  press  and  the  Socialist  press  enormous  circulation  of  the  papers.    Many  of 

are,  like  the  two  parties,  the  best  organized.  the  party  papers  are  greatly  taken  up  with  the 

purely  local  affairs  of.  the  different  states  in 

.The  two  great  organs  of  the  Catholic  party  are  ^hich  they  are  published, 

the   Kolmsche    Volkszeitung   and    the   Germania.  ^         ^ 

The  former  is  the  most  influential,  while  the  lat-  _,,          ,     .        .    ,. 

ter,   published  at   Berlin,   is  a   fighting  journal.  The  majority  of  editors  lack  equally  the  political 

Founded  so  recently  as  1871.  the  Germania  has  ^^nse,  and  even  the  necessary  culture,  to  appre- 

been  engaged  in  poignant  episodes,  and  during  the  c»ate  great  events;    and  they  accept  the  ready- 

Kulturkampf  five  of  its  editors  were  in  prison  at  made  judgments -of  the  famous'Press  Bureau  in  the 

the  same  time.    Besides  these  two  papers  a  num-  Wilhelmstrasse,  which  itself  is  nothing  more  than 

ber  of  others  defend   the  policy  of  the  Centre,  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaire. 

They  are  published  chiefly  in  the  Rhine  country.  The  Government  sees  m  the  press  rather  an  mstni- 

There  are  also  many  popular  papers  which  are  the  "\ent  than  a  guide  or  counsellor,  and  it  makes 

natural  allies  of  these  political  organs,  and  which  admirable  use  of  it.    To  realize  it,  it  is  only  neces- 

circulate  among  the  working  classes.    The  German  s^ry  to  peruse  the  German  press  on  the  morrow 

Catholics,  too,  have  their  special  organs.  <>'  an  international  event  of  some  importance.  The 

reader  will  be  stupefied  to  find  in  the  political 

The  organization  of  the  Socialist  press  is  no  organs  of  the  most  different  complexion  the  same 

less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  Catholics.    In  '^f  ^\S''^\  'li  ^^"""^^  identical  terms.    Never- 

.,     ^      t          r  1     *             •*           u      J             *-  theless,  though  the  source  of  information  is  official, 

September  of  last  year  it  numbered  seventy-  there  are  degrees  in  the  "officiosity"  of  different 

four  dailies.  journals. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR  CLOUD 

IN   EUROPE 

A  CALM,  temperate,  and  illuminating  review  as  the  tmjustified  British  animosity  toward  his 
^^  of  Anglo-German  relations  since  the  own  country.  The  life  history  of  the  German 
Franco-Prussian  war,  with  some  significant  Empire,  he  tells  us,  demonstrates  the  necessity 
references  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  for  Germany's  military  and  naval  expansion. 
Ignited  States  in  bringing  into  better  relation-  This,  however,  should  not  in  any  way  incur  the 
ship  the  two  European  nations  of  Teutonic  enmity  of  England.  Nor  should  competition 
blood,  is  contributed  to  McClure's  Magazine  in  commerce  be  regarded  as  sufficient  justifica- 
for  June,  by  Dr.  Theodor  Schiemann,  Professor  tion  for  the  anti-German  feeling  in  England, 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Beriin,  con-  The  Germans  are  England's  best  customers  on 
fulential  friend  of  the  Cicrman  Kaiser,  and  the  Continent,  and  England's  merchant  fleet 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  farsecing  and  well-  far  exceeds  Germany's.  The  Professor  pro- 
informed  representative  of  modern  German  ceeds: 
imperialism.     Repeating  the  common  German 

impression  that  Kncland  has  *'put  down  every  /^^"^l    pre-eminence    England    maintains;     al- 

.           _        I               .1     .1           .        »>  i>     f  though,    as    the    population    of    Great    Britain 

Strong  naval  pow^r  that  has  arisen     Professor  amounts  to  41.000.606,  while  Germany's  b  62.000,: 

Schi'^             ^'imcratcs  what  he  characterizes  000,  the  share  that  falls  to  each  individual  English- 
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nun  is  of  greater  value  than  the  corresponding 
ituTc  to  each  Crrman.  Germany,  which  has 
jz.ooo.ooo  more  persons  to  support,  and  must 
produce  correspondingly  more,  bears,  in  addition, 
the  burden  of  a  policy  of  social  insurance  that  no 
9Ute  in  the  world  can  match.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  lives  on  the  interest  of  the  vast  wealth 
ib»  the  has  inherited,  and  possesses  the  richest 
gold-fields  on  earth:  in  fact,  she  participates  in 
every  profit  that  the  openinf!  uj>  ol  the  world 
offers  to  civilized  nations.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  under  such  conditions,  she  can  descry  an 
injury  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  other  na'Lions. 

The  only  other  reason  worth  considering  for 
the  enmity,  says  the  Professor,  is  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  strengthened  her  navy.  This 
lUTy,  he  reniinds  us,  was  originally  designed  to 
oppose  the  possible  combination  of  the  Russian 
ud  French  fleets.  Then  he  repeats  the  well- 
kiMWD  utterances  of  the  anti-German  English 
press — the  Saturday  Review,  the  Spectator,  the 
S'aiima!  Re-Aew,  the  Times,  the  Army  and 
S'afy  Gazette,  and  the  famous  utterance  of 
Mr.  .\rthur  Hamilton  l.ee  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Professor  admits  that  it  is  only  human 
thu  in  "repulsing  this  menace"  many  a  word 
should  have  been  uttered  and  printed  on  the 
part  of  Germany  that  might  better  have  been 
unsaid.  But  Germany  has  pursued  her  own 
course,  and  strengthened  her  naiy  without  any 
great  excitement.  Even  the  recent  constitu- 
liooal  crisis  in  England  has  not  stirred  her. 

The  Liberal  nctory  in  England,  however, 
brought  out  a  good  deal  of  anti-German  feeling. 

It  evoked  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists  the  em- 
I  pbaaiscd  repetition  of  all  the  arguments  that  have 
strvtd  for  the  last  thirteen  years  to  provoke  the 
[Hiblic  opinion  of  England  against  us.  But  this 
lime  it  was  the  English  themselves  who  undertook 
fxTnuny's  defence.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Ctey,  Mr.  Lloyd -George,  have  presented,  with  the 
patest  emphasis,  proof  that  the  "German  Peril" 
B  nothing  more  thaii  a  phantom.  Now  that  the 
Liberal  roalition  has  carried  off  the  \'ictory  with 
ilii9  proof,  the  great  moment  has,  perhaps,  arrived. 
not  ooly  for  concluding  an  honorable  peace,  but 
fw  realizing  the  Ideal  thought  that  looks  toward 
idose  understanding  between  the  three  great  Ger- 
nunic  Dalions,  England,  America,  and  Germany. 


(Confidential  friend  of  the  Gernian  Emperor) 

free  as  the  air,  whose  h^hways  are  equally  not  to 
be  barred."  Equally  indefensible  is  the  preten- 
sion of  one  nation  to  forbid  another  to  decide  for 
itself  how  strongly  it  must  be  armed  in  order  to 
assure  its  peace.  The  control  exercised  by  our 
Parliament  offers  a  guaranty  against  foolish  ex- 


And  finally,  in  concluding  his  article,  this 
German  writer  makes  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  influence  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
for  world  peace.     He  says: 


Thelcrribtepofisibilities  of  an  Anglo-German 
tar  ihc  Professor  sets  forth  in  these  sentences: 

K  German-English  war  would  be  a  calamity  lor 
ilK«hcde  world,  England  included:  for  it  may  be 
ngarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  slmultanc- 
■uMly  »ith  such  an  event  every  element  in  Asia  and 
Airica  that  is  hostile  to  the  English  would  rise  up 
u  nobidden  allies  of  Germany.  The  great  con- 
nections of  the  world  commerce  would  be  rent 
uunder,  incalculable  values  would  be  d  est  roved, 
ind  every  nation  in  the  world  would  share  in  these 
■«>•.  And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  phantom! 
The  cUim  that  one  nation  must  be  the  sovereign 
MiMren  of  the  Seas  can  no  longer  be  defended. 


The  motto  of  the  fulur 


The  sea  is  tree, 


We  are  far  more  xisidly  conscious  of  what  binds 
us  to  England  than  of  what  separates  us  from  her, 
and  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  grasp  the  hand 
that  Is  stretched  out  to  us.  It  will  be  a  hapi>y  day 
when  this  understanding  takes  place,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible only  on  the  ground  of  friendship  with  equal 
rights.  I  venture  no  suggestions  as  to  the  how. 
Perha|js  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
where  German  and  English  blood  have  been 
united  in  so  happy  a  combmatlon,  will  feel  inclined 
to  play  a  prominent  and  perhaps  a  decisive  part  in 
this  matter.  If  America,  Germany,  and  England 
were  to  stand  In  unenvious  friendship  toward  one 
another,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  future 
would  be  solved  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  editor  adds  that  Professor  Schiemann's 
suggestion  that  the  three  great  Teulonic  na- 
tions combine  for  the  world's  peace  may  be 
accepted  as  the  dream  of  imperial  Germany. 
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THE    ROYAL   SUCCESSION    IN    ENGLAND   AND 

ITS   CONSEQUENCES 

¥  N  the  British  reviews  and  monthly  maga-  the  first  time  since  the  Crimean  War  foreigners 

^    zines  of  a  general  character,  this  one  topic  are  prepared  to  accept  England  as  *^  a  disinter- 

obscures  all  others.     The  death  of  King  Ed-  ested  human  and  dvilizing  force,  as  a  lamp  in 

ward  VII.,  the  accession  of  King  George  V.,  the  twilight  of  progress."     Without  striking  a 

and  the  probable  effect  the  change  of  sover-  blow  our  international  power  has  crystallized 

dgns  will  have  upon  the  present  so-called  con-  into  a  magnificent  supremacy, 
stitutional  crisis,  are  discussed  at  great  length 

by  many  well-known  writers.  Edward  a  truly  parisl\n  king 

The  phase  of  the  subject  coming  in  for 

most  consideratipn  is  the  character  of  the  late  Laurence  Jerrold  contributes  to  the  Contem- 

King  Edward,  and  his  unexampled  popularity,  porary  Review  an  article  concenung  the  King 

From  a  great  number,  we  select  a  few  repre-  in  Paris.    He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact 

soktative  extracts.  that  the  French  did  not  want  the  EtUenle,  that 

King  Edward  by  sheer  force  of  courage  and 

KING  EDWARD  AS  A  DIPLOMAT  divinatiou  forccd  it  upon  them: 

Dr.  DiUon,  in  the  chromque  of  foreign  affairs  .u;*^*"^£'*'^t^'*  '!?"'«*  w^  "?f "  forcinghis  friend- 

.1-     A^     /     ^  n     '  1   •        r  ship  upon  a  stand-otTish  family.     The  French  did 

m  the  Contemporary  Revtew,  explains  from   not  want  it;    they  would  just  as  weU  have  ac- 

first-hand  knowledge  the  part  which  the  King  cepted  (politically,  and  only  politically,  no  doubt) 

has  played  in  foreign  affairs.     He  says  that  the  the  hand  of  Germany  a  few  years  before;   they 

Kmg  did  play  a  leading,  if  not  a  prominent,  ^f  be-"ij(  Sld'vanSl'rfn/tWid'Sot''^"^ 

foU  in  Bntam  s  and  the  worid  s  affairs.     Dr.  one  step  forward  towards  meeting  her.    All  this, 

Dillon  refers  to  two  instances  in  which  the  King  which  has  never  been  said  outright,  can  be  said 

Gcerdsed   decisive  influence.     The   first   was  bluntly  now.    King  Edward  was  not  welcome 

when  a  certain  line  of  action-technically  a  llZ^^^Tu""  w    •«"p^'"^i*'''  IH^k"^  ^^"^ 

_        -         _.!  _^  .♦  n  ^1       Entente  Cordtale.     We  in  Pans  thought  he  very 

matter  of  courdy  courtesy,  essentiaUy  a  stroke  well  might  be  hissed.     Edward  VI I.  had  read 

of  political  diplomacy — was  submitted  for  his   Parisians  with  extraordinary  perspicacity.     The 

consideration,  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  to   very  thing  to  appeal  to  them  was,  as  we  acknowl- 

Grcat   Britain   and   conducing   to   European  f^^^,''}};^'^,'^^''^^^,^^^ 

r«.      rr-  -J       A  R.  -.•        1.   ^    boldly,  without  asking  by  their  leave,  to  them, 

peace.    The  King  considered  the  question,  but   then  a  politically  hostile  people. 

declined  to  undertake  it.     The  hour,  he  said, 

had  not  yet  struck:  This  suddenly  struck  the  Parisian  imagina- 
tion.    With  a  few  decisive  strokes  they  drew 

On  another  occasion,  a  serious  danger,  hitherto,  for  themselves  the  portrait  of  a  King  who  was 

1  bcUcvcj  unrecorded,  which  menaced  this  country  a  real  man,  "Le  Roi  Edouard."     In  France, 

trom  a  side  then  formidable,  but  now  the  reverse  --,u^-,«,,^-  u^  oo,,*^  k^  «^f  ^«i«  «!«»«„„  aia  ♦uI 

erf  onfrieodly.  was  deftly  waAled  off  and  its  source  whenever  he  came,  he  not  only  always  did  the 

«fcd  up  altogether,  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  "ght  thing,  but  he  always  did  the  real  thing. 

King.    True,  it  was  only  influence,  not  interven-  He  never  missed  an  opportunity,  and  never 

tion,  ^ai  leas  diplomatic  n^otiation.    In  fact,  the  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  create  one.     He 

special  subject  which  evoked  his  solicitude  was  «i„,«»,o  a\A¥\>^  Po,.;^;^^  ♦k;««o  r*«*.,^«ii... 

baldly  touched  upon  in  the  ^change  of  views  that  ^^^>^s  ^'^  ^^^  Parisian  things  naturally: 

pMsed  between  him  and  the  personage  on  whom       i    /    ^  j     -.l  l  •  %    n     - 1 

the  final  decision  rested.  ,  ^"  ^^^^^'  '^TiP^'if^.'^D  *"  ^""'  "°^  """^^  Presidents 

of  the  Kepublic  but  Parisian  aristocracy  seemed 

provincial  to  the  Parisian.     That  is  why  Parisians 
The  article  on  the  King  in  the  English  Re-  are  not  in  the  least  gushing  when  they  talk  of 
iwsays  that  the  personality  of  King  Edward   "their  national  loss"  and  feel  that  they  have  lost 
raised    England   to   her   present   position   in   the  King  of  Paris. 
Europe;    "so  may  his  removal  depose  her."  ^, 
The foiinalism  of  the  Victorian  era  had  ended     ^^  "o^"^  ^^vlm,  man  in  the  world" 

liy  eviscerating  the  stomach  of  the  national  t,.  .   .   ..      ,         ,    •    ,.        , ,,.      ^,       . 

odeavor;     we    had    grown    stem    without  This  is  the  characterization  of  King  Edward 

sturdiness,  dull  of  vision,  overproud,  overbear-  ??^^«  '^X  '^^''^  writers  including  Mr.  A.  C. 

iog."    All  that  the  King  broke  down.     "In-  ^f  ^'^  '°  '^f  ^"^''"^^  ^T^T/'    ^^  *°  ''^^ 

stead  of  the  Juggernaut  of  a  brutal  and  cynical  '^^e  monarch's  influence,  Mr.  Benson  says: 

Imperialism,  our  colonial  and  Imperial  policy      ^  ca^e  from  a  frank  and  manifest  love  of  life, 
u  recognized  as  a  clean  and  sound  one."   For  not  enjoyed  in  a  selfish  isolation,  but  with  an  open- 
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handed  generosity,  and  a  desire  to  share  with  main  question  as  the  average  Member  of  Parlia- 

others  and  to  communicate  to  them  his  own  enjoy-  ment;  and  if  the  obligation  were  forced  upon  him 

ment,  his  delight  in  existence,  with  all  its  interests,  of  taking  a  definite  stand,  he  would  have  no  hesita- 

pleasures,  and  duties.     May  1  be  pardoned  for  tion  in  Ucing  it. 
relating  a  simple  personal  reminiscence? 

All  the  qualities  which  underlie  the  British  ideal  jn  the  editorial  summary  in  the  Nationcl 

of  sport  existed  naturally  in  the  King  s  tempera-  r>^.;^,.   «^u«^«  ;«  ^^«,«  <,»^^»X  rx^«;^^  ^f  ♦u^  ^-«. 

ment.    He  was  ambitious  without  jeTlousy,  mod-  ^^'^,  there  is  some  strong  praise  of  the  new 

est  under  success,  and  good-humored  under  de-  monarch  as  a  senous  student  of  international 

feat.     He  was  tranquil  in  anxiety,  courageous  in  affairs.     We  quote: 
danger,  and  simple  in  prosperity.     And  in  English 

public  life  he  set  an  example  to  all  politicians  and  He  is  known  to  have  disapproved  Russophobia, 

statesmen  of  genial  courtesy  and  unruffled  hon-  which  used  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  British  foreign 

homit,  which  did  not  stand  lor  an  absence  of  con-  policy.     He  took  an  equally  large-minded  view  of 

viction,  but  for  a  resolute  subordination  of  all  pre-  our  relations  with  France,  and  in  his  famous  speech 

dilections  to  harmony  and  concord.  on  his  return  from  his  great  imperial  pilgrimage,  he 

went  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a  graceful  compliment 

INFLUENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  to  French  genius  in  constructing  the  Suez  Canal. 

Nowadays  such  an  observation  would  pass  un- 

Special  stress  is  laid  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ram-  ^oWced,  because  we  are  on  the  best  terms  with 

.^.        •      ^L     Ti'    J     •     i       n     •  France,  and  public  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Chan- 

som,  wnting  in  the   n  estminster  Reinew,  on  nel  have  acquired  the  habit  of  exchanging  friendh- 

what  he  calls  the  Victoria-Edward  influence  on  allusions.     But  in  1901,  when  the  Prince  made  hk 

theological  controversy.     He  says:  speech,  Anglo-French  relations  were  unfriendly, 

and  his  observation  was  noted  and  appreciated  m 
Paris,  where  it  is  treasured  as  an  earlv  symptom  of 
the  subsequent  entente  inaugurated  by  his  father. 
King  George  is,  needless  to  say,  a  great  admirer  d 
,     ,                      .           J            .•       11       •  King  Edw2urd*s  foreign  policy ,  which  he  will  scnipu- 
ards  the  ever- varying  and  exceptionally  vigor-  j^^^f    f^jj^^  ^„j  ^is  fViendship  with  the  Rus«an 
ous  theological  and  eccles^stical  controyereies  of  Emperor  will  facilitate  his  task 
the  last  seventy  years.     Not  only  has  the  Crown  ^ 
always  refrained  from  unconstitutional  interfer- 
ence, and  even  from  any  suggestion  of  official  par-  AS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  SITUATION 
tisanship,  but  it  has  constantly  exhibited  a  recog- 
nition o\  the  healthiness  of  this  free  and  strenuous  ^he  bearing  of  the  change  of  sovereigns  upon 
movement.     The   Pnnce   Consort   brought   with  ,         !••!•..•      •    ^i_    t-       •                  •    r 
him  an  atmosphere  of  theological  freedom:   and  the  pohUcal  situation  in  the  Empire  comes  m  for 

this  atmosphere  has  marked  the  history  of  the  a  good  deal  of  discussion.     The  influence  of 

whole  of  the  royal  family.     No  sect,  no  party,  the   crown,   most   of   the   writers  believe,  is 

?'^f.lT:;:^r'^^''^^^^^''^^^'l•^'^^?Ti^^'ll^''  bound  to  be  decisive.    In  a  vigorous  article 

feel  that  the  Crown  held  any  sentiment  other  than  .       .       r-    1    '  1  u     n     •         *^     itr  i^      o-  l  1 

sympathy  towards  those  who  were  honestly  en-  »»  the  FortmghUy  Remew,  Mr.  Walter  Sichel 

deavoring  to  realize  their  ov/n  convictions.     The  says: 
policy  has  been  that  of  wisely  and,  in  a  certain 

sense,  sympathetically  leaving  alone.  The  Crown  isjio  "estate"  of  the  realm;  it  sym- 
bolizes the  realm  itself.     It  is  now  beyond  and 

.HE  CHARACTER   OF   GEORGE  V.  ^^^^^ '^^irdelh^Xi^Tn^d^d^^^^^ 

rights,  as  well  as  delegated  authorities.     A  despotic 

As  to  the  character  of  King  George,  it  is  gen-  bureaucracy — ^a  Tack-in-office  dictatorship — so  far 

erally  conceded  **that  he  has  very  strong  con-  ^rom  ceasing  to  be  a  menace,  seems  dajly  loomiiig 

,«'^«:X,^^  ««^  «yx  ^^«ii   ow^KW.'r^n  >»     T'rx  V,,,^*^  more  largely;  and  it  is  this  that  the  influence  of  a 

yictions  and  no  small  ambition.       To  quote  King  secure  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  his  people  can 

further  from  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  who  wntes  check— not  only  by  counsel,  by  persuasion,  by  ex- 

in  the  Fortnightly  Reinew:  ample,  but  also  by  counteraction,  by  an  unpartisan 

api>eal  to  the  whole  nation  and  the  wide  Empire. 

I  look  round  and  I  see  no  statesman  untram-  He  alone  can  bring  the  needs  of  empire  into  tunc 

melled,  powerful,  persuasive  enough  to  turn  to  with  the  aspirations  of  democracy,  for  he  is  at  once 

national   account   the   propitious   influences  and  democratic  and  imperial.     He  alone  stands  for 

emotions   of   the   hour,    to   stop   this   dire   drift  universality.     He  can  respond  to  the  true  voice  of 

t  >wards  a  whirlpool  of  chaos  and  faction,  to  make  a  public  opinion, 
final  stand  for  safetv  and  sanity.     I  see  none — 

unless,  indeed,  it  be  his  Majesty.  King  George  V.  Mr.  Garvin  and  Mr.  Brooks,  also  writing  in 

t^'o'c^^^^wKe^it'llKt^Hi^^^^  f «  PortnigMy,  agree  that  compromise  is  the 

was  King  Edward;  in  a  few  respects  he  is,  perhaps,  a^ty  o^  all  parties  m  the  present  situation, 

less  qualified,  and  in  a  few  others  more  so.  Though  Says  Mr.  Garvin: 
he  would  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  make  a 

decision  so  early  in  his  reign  on  so  vital  an  issue,  The  unhappy  constitutional  controversy  short- 

the  responsibility  would  not  frighten  him.     His  ened  King  Edward's  life;    and  it  is  plain  to  all 

training  as  a  sailor  taught  him  how  to  make  deci-  thoughtful  men  that  unless  a  quarrel  whereof  none 

sions  and  meet   rcsjKjnsibilitics;    he   is  probably  can  see  the  end  is  not  composed  in  time  and  settled 

already  as  well  ixKsted  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  by   consent    upon   sane  and  honorable  terms,  it 
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may  be  fatal  to  all  we  care  for.  It  is  the  duty  of  better  issue,  it  would  be  a  confession  of  mental 
the  country  to  insist  that  every  resource  of  negotia-  bankruptcy,  involving  a  political  catastrophe  and 
tion  or  mediation  shall  be  tried  before  the  constitu-  national  discredit.  All  these  conditions  are  so 
lion  is  torn  to  pieces  by  force,  patched  up  by  party  clear  that  the  quarrel  should  be  disposed  of  in  ad- 
majorities  for  immediate  party  ends,  only  to  be  torn  vance  by  a  voluntary  arrangement  between  parties, 
up  again  by  other  majorities  to  serve  other  passing  before  the  Sovereign  is  constrained  to  follow  the 
emergencies.     If  we  were  impotent  to  devise  any  great  precedent  set  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1885. 


SOME    HINDRANCES  TO    PAN-AMERICAN 

HARMONY 

AN  illuminating  view  of  the  way  cultured  but  the  other  republics  are  still  suffering  from  its 
Latin-Americans  interpret  the  attitude  of  ^^^^^^"^  influence." 
the  United  States  and  the  American  people  Although  in  the  United  States,  we  are  told 
toward  the  countnes  of  the  southern  contment  f^^^^ier,  intellectual  development  is  being  con- 
may  be  obtained  from  two  articles  appearmg  m  gj^j^^i  widened,  life,  on  the  whole,  "is  not 
current  numbers  of  European  reviews,  one  by  a  characterized  bv  the  natural  refinement  that 
Spaniard,  long  resident  m  Colombia,  and  the  makes  itself  felt 'in  such  urban  centers  as  Rio  de 
other  by  a  Brazilian.                         u        r    u  Janeiro,  Santiago,  Lima  and  Caracas."     Life 

Scnhor   Ohveira  Lima,  a  member  of  the  in  Buenos  Aires  "pretty  closely  resembles  that 

Brazilian  Academy  wnting  (at  the  request  of  j^  ^^^  United  States,  owing  to  private  wealth- 

the  editor)  m  the  Deutsciu  Revue  (Stuttgart),  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^,  S^^^h  America-and  its  peculiar 

maintains  that  m  spite  of  all  the  rapidly  sue-  civilization,  which  is  rather  material  than  intel- 

cccding    pan-Amencan    Conferences    (which  j^^^^j^  plutocratic  than  aristocratic." 

resemble  each  other  m  their     barrenness  of  ^^^^  reproaching  the  United  States  Govem- 

practical  results  and  their  famt-hearted  utter-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^t  ^^  ^^^s  arrogance  and  ruth- 

ances"),  the  umty  of  the  two  Amencas^the  lessness  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Latin-Ameri- 

Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin— IS  thus  far    hardly  ^^^  delegates  at  the  latest  Hague  conference, 

more  than  a  pretty  theme  for  pan-Amencan  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  gracious  re- 

literature,  and,  particularly,  for  pan-Amencan  ^^^^^  ^^o^t  the  clearing  of  the  sky  in  the 

after-dinner  speeches.  matter  of  international  politics.     He  says: 

At    bottom,    continues    Senhor    Lima,    an 

"apparently  incurable  mistrust  prevails  on  the  jhe  international  situation  in  the  New  World 

one  side  and  a  contempt  which  seems  no  less  has  improved.    There  is  more  apparent,  even  if  not 

incurable  on  the  other."     Though  but  slightly  real,  cordiality;  and  an  "American"  international 

separated   by  nature,   the  **moral  separation  Jurisprudence  has  even   been   contemplated-a^ 

^p€*i«».v^    *^/    M  VI***,,    1.  ^      »ix/4»*   ^yu,K   V.  **  though  It  must  not  needs  be  the  same  as  the  Euro- 

between  the  continents  has  always  existed.    .  pean;  the  same  wherever  a  Christian  spirit  and 

civilization  prevail.    Secretary  Root,  under  Presi- 

The  United  States  has  always  viewed  the  other  dent  Roosevelt,  made  a  laudable  effort  to  cast  the 

American  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  threats  of  the  "big  stick"  into  oblivion;  and  if  in 

w-hich  is  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  race,  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  United  States  did 

with  an  invincible  disdain — a  disdain  which  could  not  scruple  to  proceed  against  President  Zelaya  of 

not  remain  a  secret  to  the  Young  Latins,  since  it  Nicaragua,  as,  in  the  year  before,  to  break  with 

cannot  be  readily  concealed;  or,  to  speak  more  ex-  President  Castro  of  Venezuela,  it  has,  at  least, 

aaly,  it  has  never  regarded  the  nations  of  Spanish  yielded  to  Chile  in  the  Alsop  case,  submitting  to 

and  Portuguese  origm  as  really  its  equal.     The  a  court  of  arbitration. 
Government  may  upon  occasion  flatter  this  or  that 

country — yesferday  it  was  Mexico,  to-day  it  is  the  t-.  ^  c««:oU  «,«•♦«*  ^^f^^^A  ^^   c^a^..  at o« 

turn  0!  Bfazil-for-  purposes  of  its  own.    Never-  J^^  Spanish  wnter  referred  to,  Seizor  Man- 

theless.  the  feeling  of  general  disdain  continues.  uel  Ugarte,  writing  in  La  Revue  (Pans),  has 

some  very  gloomy  things  to  say  about  the  Pan- 

It  must  be  admitted,  continues  this  Brazilian  American   Conference  which   is   to   meet    in 

writer,  that  the  Latin- American  has  gained  a  Buenos  Aires  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 

.,                     .         ,          ,           .         fi-'h  '^o^^^-     The  confidence  and  enthusiasm  that 

r^of  hb  st^y  t?m"^rTcivil'Xirs  and  a  ^^U  for  "a  continental  manifestation  of  politi- 

bck  of  rectitude  in  administrative  concerns  nur-  cal    solidarity"    will,    he    thinks,    be   lacking, 

tured  by  a  peculiar  militarism — a  militarism  which,  Some  of  the  republics  have  failed  to  respond  to 

in  a  ccrtam  aspect,  verges  upon  the  ridiculous  the  invitation  to  attend  the  conference,  while 

but,  in  another,   is  stamped  with  tyranny  and  .,             mi    r             -^^       >       «i  ^    „„  •  ♦   «♦  tu^ 

tragedy;  and  it  has  not  yet^n  its  course.    Argcn-  ^^^ers  will,  for  courtesy's  sake,  assist  at  the 

tina  and  Chile  seem  to  have  overcome  it  definitely,  inaugural  sessions,  but  will  abstain  from  takmg 
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part  in  the  deliberations.  There  is  at  the  pres-  tributes  which  appertain  exclusively  to  each 
ent  time  a  spirit  of  unrest  pervading  the  Latin-  republic,"  while  a  third  (proposing  an  exchange 
American  countries  generally;  and  it  is  claimed  of  professors)  would  diffuse  Anglo-Saxon  ideas 
that  the  press  of  the  United  States  has  contrib-  and  methods  in  countries  of  Latin  culture." 
uted  to  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things.  Here,  says  the  Reime  writer,  lies  the  root  of  the 
The  "agenda"  of  the  Conference,  moreover,  trouble.  There  are  really  two  Americas,  and 
includes  15  items  of  which,  says  Senor  Ugarte,  between  them  there  exists  "no  other  bond  than 
"only  three  interest  equally  all  the  countries  human  solidarity."  Origin,  language,  reli- 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions."  Three  gion,  all  are  different.  "  How  is  it  possible  to 
others  are  "favorable  only  to  the  politics,  pres-  discuss  in  common  the  interests  of  two  races 
tige,  and  expansion  of  the  United  States."  and  two  civilizations?  Pan-American  con- 
Two  other  "favor  only  the  great  republic  of  the  gresses  are  based  on  a  fiction,  and  on  a  volun- 
north,"  and  "confer  on  the  United  States  at-  tary  forgetfuhiess  of  realities." 


ARGOT:  PECULIAR  CLASS  PHRASEOLOGY 

^IXTHEN  people  have  been  thrown  together  usually  are  means  of  concealing  certain  mean- 

^^    in  any  special  class  or  in  the  pursuit  of  ings  from  the  uninitiated.    To  quote: 
any  particular  kind  of  work  or  amusement, 

there  has  usually  developed  among  them — so  Biologists  incline  to  the  belief  that  man's  dose 

the  student  of  sociology  or  phUology  would  tell  association  with  his  fellows  is  first  manife^ed  by 

,.        t            e                 \-             -^  consaousness  of  a  need  of  some  means  of  com- 

us,— a   pecuhar   form   of   conversation   quite  munication  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  his 

unintelligible  to  the  outsider.    Sometimes  this  opponents.    Attracted  to  his  fellows  by  similarit>-, 

has  been  purposely  brought  about  for  the  sake  standing  with  them  in  close,  if  unconscious,  sd- 

of  secrecy,  but  more  often  it  has  been  the  ^^f^jX'  ^^^  ""*"  V^^^*" V"'*^''.  ^^^V^m^  ^^ 

^.•'*.         c                  J         JL  a  feehng  of  natural  dread, — not  to  say  hostility, — 

natural  creation  of  new  words  and  phrases  or  creates  a  way  of  communicatmg  with  his  class,- 

the  evolution  of  old  ones.    Since  this  is  perhaps  a  way  incomprehensible  to  all  but  his  class.    From 

more  common  in  France  than  in  any  other  the  student  of  psychic  philosophy  to  the  criminal, 

place,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  French  term  ^^}  men  use  some  form  of  areot:  a  private  means 

r       .*        ,-,                  ,1  •    ^1                     ^  of  making  their  meaning  clear  to  their  felloe's, 

for  these     languages     is  the  one  most  gener-  An^  all  forms  of  secret  language  are  different 

ally  in  use.  forms  of  the  great  universal  argot  of  humanity. 

"Argot,"  as  they  call  it,  is  more  than  slang; 
it  is  a  complete  language  of  slang.  Further-  In  this  Frenchman's  opinion,  for  instance, 
more,  it  is  common  with  student,  lawyer,  doc-  the  lawyer  intentionally  dazzles  his  client  with 
tor,  broker,  sportsman,  sailor,  laborer,  or  law-  the  casual  reference,  in  learned  mien,  to  a 
breaker.  The  student,  for  instance,  "bones"  "writ  of  certiorari"  or  a  "plea  of  non  vult.'^ 
or  "crams"  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Likewise  the  physician  or  the  oculist  invariably 
examination.  The  lawyer  often  uses  months  scares  his  patient  with  high-sounding  designa- 
of  time  and  reams  of  paper  to  prepare  his  tions  for  what  may  in  truth  be  but  slight  afflic- 
" brief."  The  broker's  reference  to  "lambs"  tions,  and  hands  him  a  formidable  and  awe- 
is  easy  to  understand,  but  the  meaning  of  inspiring  prescription. 

"bulls"  and  "bears"  is  not  so  apparent.  In  support  of  his  contention  the  writer  also 
The  sailor's  right  and  left  are  "starboard"  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  tradesman  to  mark 
and  "larboard"  (or  "port"),  and  his  favorite  prices  on  his  wares  with  letters  instead  of  fig- 
weapon  is  a  belaying  "pin."  The  cracks-  ures, — "BE,"  for  instance,  meaning  25  cents 
man's  "jimmy"  is  a  better  door-opener  than  (or  dollars).  He  alludes  to  the  special  argot 
a  skeleton  key,  and  his  "  soup "  will  blow  open  of  the  tramp,  who  draws  a  circle,  cross,  or 
steel  safes.  Those  who  are  thrown  into  pro-  other  hieroglyphic,  on  a  gate-post  or  fence  so 
fessional  contact  with  the  deceased  habitually  that  his  brother  vagabond,  reading  the  mcs- 
refer  to  them  as  "stiffs."  sage,  may  either  enter  confidently  or  hurry  by. 

A  French  writer  has  set  down  in  a  recent  issue  It  is  true,  also,  that  denizens  of  the  under  world 

of  La  Revue  (Paris)  a  few  observations  and  purposely  converse  with  each  other,   in  the 

conclusions  on  this  interesting  subject.     He,  back  room  of  the  saloon,  in  veiled  language 

however,  thinks  that  these  are  not  merely  tech-  bearing  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 

nical  languages  of  trades  or  professions,  but  meanings  conveyed. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bowery  tough  or  lowers,  and  d^enerates  with  the  human  retro- 

the  Parisian  "Apache"  hides  nothing  when  he  g^'^ssion. 

refers  to  his  mate  as  his  "moll",  **rag",  or  *«  ^^ir>\^^^  *u*       w    *.        u      *  i. 

-skirt ".  and  often  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  ^^n-  .^  ""^.tlTr^^^     ^^^  ^.V^^  not  be  com- 

timent  when   so  doing.     What  pleasure  or  fe  J/ ^^^S '"^^^^^^                  ^'^^    ""M^^ 

profit,  furthermore,  would  the  layman  get  from  ^!ff ^itin.r:  •  ?t  ^^^^^^^g^f  ^P»e  of  this 

attendance    at    a   physidans'   convention   or  ^"^  !^°«"^f  ^'  '""^^^  f^T  /^  ^ew  York 

a  football-rules-committee  meeting?    Here  the  ^^'^^^^ -^"^  ^  account  of  a  ball  game: 

conversation  certainly  is  natural  and  not  -pur-  Olmsted   gave   Wolter   transportation   to   the 

posdy  misleading.  colonies.    Chase  did  the  Spartan  thing  by  immo- 

latins  himself  and  advancmg  his  countryman  to 

Argot  reaches  the  lowest  stage  of  its  develop-  third.    Then  the  chicken  man,  Laporte,  smashed 

ment  in  strength  and  complexity  when  created  for  to  center  field  for  two  bases,  and  Wolter  romped 

the  use  of  criminal  society.    There,  in  the  struggle  across  the  hearthstone  with  a  run.    Roach  did  the 

against  law  and  order,  the  worst  forms  of  secret  Abraham  act,  and  by  his  bunt  sacrifice  helped 

language  are  heard.    While  this  argot  of  the  lower  Laporte  to  third.    Birdie  Cree  smashed  a  hot  waffle 

dasses  has  no  place  in  literature,  it  repays  the  into  the  midst  of  Olmsted.    Austin  then  came  up 

student   from   a   psychological,   as  well  as  from  with  his  little  pencil  and  wrote  out  a  hit  to  right 

a  sociological,  point  of  view,  because  it  gives  a  clue  field  and  Birdie  got  a  perch  on  third.    Sweeney 

to  the  mental  workings  of  distinct  social  groups,  drove  a   flock  of  wild   pigeons  to  center  field. 

The  greater  the  superiority  of  the  upper  or  higher  Block  made  a  bluff  to  throw  to  second  to  frustrate 

group,  the  more  complex  the  argot  ofthe  lower  or  a  larceny  and  Birdie  thought  it  was  time  to  go 

under  group.     The  argot  of  criminals  changes,  home.    He  was  caught  outside  the  harbor  bar. 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  "ORGANIZE"  FOR 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

THE  remarkable  expansion  in  the  foreign  to  be  run,   probable  competition,   etc.    It  also 

commerce  of  the  French  republic  during  ("fn»sh^.  the  addresses  of  buyers  and  detailed 

1,              .^                ***j                        xij  information  concerning  the  commercial   reputa- 

latc  years  is  to  a  great  extent  due,— we  are  told  tion  of  all  with  whom  a  man's  business  is  to 

by  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  bring  him  into  contact,  and  makes  estimates  of 

(Paris),— to  the  activities  of  the  National  Office  the  costs  of  exportation  from  the  moment  the 

of  Commercial   Organization,   an   institution  consignnient   leaves   until  the  final  payment  is 

_..,.,,,       ^  ^  ^                 '  made, — including    shipping,    insurance,   customs 

cstabhshed  about  ten  years  ago.  duties,  and  storage. 

According  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article 
the  bureau  takes  the  place  of  the  consul,  or  After  the  foreign  business  has  thus  been 
foreign  representative,  and  is  able,  of  course,  established  the  organization  watches  over  the 
to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  much  broader  plane  interests  of  the  exporter.  If  need  arises  for 
than  a  single  representative,  would  be  able  to  a  fixed,  i>ermanent  representative  abroad,  the 
do.  Furthermore,  it  strives  to  arouse  com-  national  office  is  able  to  tell  him  where  he  might 
mercial  ambition  in  the  rising  generation  and  best  establish  a  branch  office  and  whom  to  ap- 
cncourage  young  men  to  venture  into  new  point  as  his  representative  there. 
fieWs  of  activity.  It  seeks  to  inspire  men  of  Several  periodical  publications  are  issued  by 
large  means  to  form  powerful  companies,  and  the  bureau,  among  them  the  Official  Monitor 
urges  men  of  small  means  to  unite  on  the  of  Commerce^  the  principle  of  which  is  said  to 
common-fund  subscription  plan  to  finance  and  have  been  copied  by  both  Germany  and  Nor- 
scnd  out  into  the  world  representatives  of  way.  Registers  and  different  forms  of  corn- 
French  commerce.  mercial  indexes  complete  the  system  of  records 

from  which  the  producer  makes  up  the  circu- 

The  office's  first  duty  is  to  instruct  the  producer  lars  which   promote   his  business.     For   the 

I^J'lif"'*t™^j;*'^/'^^'^S'^'?"i^''''V^  whole  service  which   the  bureau  renders  a 

market  them  to  advantage.     He  is  told,  either  .     ,              ,            i       !_•     r       •     ^l          i 

vcrbaUy  or  in  writing,  what  countries  are  liable  to  nominal  annual  membership  fee  is  the  only 

accept  his  ^-ares.    This  single  department  is  cov-  charge.      Besides  the  direct  information  ob- 

eml  by  a  legion  of  active  students  of  foreign  tastes,  tainable  through  the  office  itself,  the  subscriber 

peculianti«,preiudices  andneeds^   W  jg  privileged  to  consult,  at  certain  prescribed 

w  ramuie,  intimate  information,  the  office  issues  ..  ^       ^^P         re  •  i       r  l*                         4.      i_ 

warnings  concerning  solvency  possibilities,' present  times,  those  officials  ot  his  government  who 

or  remote,  and  specifies  the  extent  of  the  risk  might  assist  him  in  establishing  foreign  trade. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Our  Real  National  Debt  States  would  doubtless  have  arisen  and  taken 

into  their  own  hands  the  oi>eration  and  control 
"^rOBODY  worries  over  the  regular  official  of  their  railroads,  through  the  very  methods 
-*-^  debt  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  Mr.  Harriman  was  so  brilliantly  develop- 
although  it  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  ing,  whereby  one  entire  organization  can  man- 
There  will  always  be  enough  tariff  and  other  age  fifty  thousand  miles  as  logically  as  fifty, 
taxes  to  pay  all  the  "  U.  S."  bonds  in  sight.  Now  a  similar  reduction  to  absurdity  is  go- 

Oui  real  **  national  debt,"  however,  meaning  ing  forward  with  banks.  On  the  i  ith  of  kst 
the  money  that  American  citizens  owe  to  citi-  month,  for  instance,  it  was  announced  that  four 
zens  of  other  coimtries,  is  becoming  a  matter  of  the  largest  banks  of  Chicago  would,  before 
for  decided  anxiety.  There  can  be  no  such  August  ist,  be  doing  business  under  one  head, 
thing  as  "prosperity''  as  long  as  that  debt  thereby  constituting  the  second  largest  banking 
increases.  Figures  published  last  month  institution  in  the  United  States.  Deposits 
showed  a  growth  unprecedented.  We  have  would  be  no  less  than  $184,000,000.  The  high- 
been  exporting  only  $145,800,000  worth  of  water  mark  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
crops  and  merchandise  per  month,  during  the  York  itself  is  only  $230,000,000. 
ten-month  period  that  began  last  July;  while  This  is  highly  interesting  to  spectators  of  the 
imports  have  averaged  $131,800,000.  True,  war  raging  around  the  proposition  for  an 
this  gives  a  balance  in  oiur  favor  of  $168,000,000  American  central  bank.  Nothing  has  been 
a  year;  but  no  less  than  three  times  that  more  disheartening  to  well  informed  people 
amount  is  rolled  up  against  us  by  Europe  with  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  than 
every  year  in  the  nature  of  things.  American  the  attitude  of  a  certain  class  of  bankers,  both 
tourists  spend  money  abroad;  immigrants  here  **city"  and  "interior,"  who  rage  blindly  and 
from  Europe  send  money  back  home;  interest  bitterly  against  the  very  thought  of  allowing 
and  dividends  must  be  paid  on  American  stocks  banking  power  to  become  centralized  under 
and  bonds  that  foreigners  own.  Items  like  Government  control — while,  in  the  meantime, 
that  give  us  a  deficit  to  start  with  every  year  of  a  number  of  strictly  private  individuals  are  put- 
something  like  half  a  billion  dollars.  ting  into  actual  effect  a  centralization  which 

Two  years  previous,  for  instance,  we  ex-  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  powerful, 
ported  at  the  rate  of  $161,000,000  a  month,  and  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
while  importing  only  $101,000,000.  as  such,  have  no  representation  whatever. 

Our  "high  prices"  seem  to  be  responsible.  For  example,  one  reads  that  the  new  Chicago 
Speaking  internationally,  America  is  the  place  institution,  which  is  to  combine  the  "Commer- 
to  sell  in,  not  to  buy.  •  cial  Trust,"  the  Continental  National  Bank,  the 

About  $175,000,000  of  American  bonds  have  Commercial  National  Bank  and  the  American 
been  sold  in  Europe  during  the  last  couple  of  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  represents  an  alliance 
months.  But  postponement  of  a  debt  is  not  of  some  of  the  most  important  financial  inter- 
paying  it.  In  fact,  next  year  we  shall  have  estsoutsideof  New  York  City.  Names  appear 
interest  on  those  securities  added  to  our  fixed  that  are  eminent  in  the  packing  industry,  the 
charges  annually — an  $8,000,000  item.  lumber  trade,  the  steel  business  and  the  busi- 

ness of  dealing  in  grain.    Names  also  appear 
Nearer  to  a  Central  Bank  which  definitely  connect  the  institution  with 

the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Now 
T  T  was  said  of  Mr.  Harriman  at  one  time  that  the  total  resources  of  these  two  single  institu- 
he  was  rapidly  becoming  the  greatest  argu-  tions  alone  are  a  little  in  excess  of  hdf  a  billion 
ment  ever  advanced  for  Government  owner-  dollars — about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total  banking 
ship  of  railroads.  That  was  when  it  seemed  power  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  matter  of  a  few  years  before  most  of  Simultaneously,  the  same  sort  of  thing  was 
the  railroads  in  America  would  be  "Harriman  happening  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Under  the 
lines."    At  that  point  the  people  of  the  United  title  of  the  Bank  of  California,  some  of  the 

IIP 
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leading  institutions  in  San  Francisco  were  Washington,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  taking 
formally  uniting  their  deposits,  aggregating  over  twenty-one  different  banks  at  organiza- 
$28,000,000 — the  largest  single  collection  of  tion. 

deposits  west  of  Chicago.  Now  there  is  more  to  this  phenomenon  than 

In  these  columns  for  January,  19 10,  it  was  the  sign  that  rich  men  believe  money  will  be 
noted  that  the  financial  institutions  in  New  fashionable  again  within  two  or  three  years, 
York  City  alone  which  were  operating  in  har-  and  want  to  surround  themselves  with  as  large 
mony  with  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  and  liquid  a  body  of  it  as  possible — in  prefer- 
Company  represented  the  control  of  resources  ence  to  putting  their  money  into  stocks  that 
aggregating   more   than   two   billion  dollars;  represent  industries. 

some  50  per  cent,  more  than  all  the  financial  The  lesson  is  a  very  big  one,  and  a  very  real 
institutions  of  every  kind  in  America  could  have  one.  As  long  as  the  device  of  a  holding  com- 
** cashed,"  had  the  notes  and  bonds  all  come  pany  is  legal,  the  combination  of  any  bank  with 
due  simultaneously.  any  other  simply  awaits  the  right  time  and  the 

right  man.    In  the  final  analysis,  that  means  a 

Not  "High  Finance"  But  Nature     ^'^'^^^^  ^^f  controlling  enough  resources  to 
^^  cast  the  balance  m  the  company's  financial 

BANKS  are  flowing  into  combination,  not  policy- 

only  in  the  financial  centers  where  money  The  American  citizen  who  can  divest  himself 

becomes    congested    along    with    traffic    and  ^^  poUtical  leanings,  one  way  or  another,  long 

morals,  but  also  in  the  farming  and  other  pro-  enough  to  study  the  actual  record  of  one  of  the 

ducing  sections.  central  banks  of  Europe — the  Bank  of  France, 

Early  this  year,  the  Banking  Commissioner  ^or  instance— is  a  particularly  good  citizen  at 

of  Wisconsin  begged  the  legislature  for  a  law  to  present.    Every  voter  should  learn  the  methods 

stop  the  buying  up  of  chains  of  smaU  country  which  Europe  has  worked  out  during  the  last 

banks.     He  very  wisely  foretold  a  complete  ^alf  century,  whereby  the  merchants  and  the 

monopoly  of  the  banking  business  if  such  enter-  manufacturers  and  the  farmers  who  want  to 

prises  were  not  checked.  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates  are  allowed 

"One  of  these  companies,"  wrote  Commis-  to  elect  somebody  to  represent  them  on  the 

sioner  Bergh,  "with  headquarters  at  Minneapo-  ^ard  of  an  institution  which  has  a  controlling 

Ks,  Minn.,  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  more  say  as  to  what  those  rates  shall  be. 
than  fifty  banks  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 

the  Dakotas.    In  Wisconsin,  eight  or  ten  banks   Investment  in  Fiction  and  in  Fact 

are  now  controlled  by  this  one  company;  two 

other  companies  have  recently  been  organized  INVESTMENT  is  a  haphazard  sort  of  busi- 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  purpose  of  get-  *-'  ness  at  the  best;  if  you  have  a  friend  who  will 
ting  control  of  the  banks  either  by  buying  up  "let  you  in"  on  something  good,  you  may  suc- 
a  majority  of  interest  in  banks  now  in  existence  ceed;  but  you  can  never  hope  for  the  comfort 
or  by  organizing  new  banks.  The  same  objec-  and  freedom  from  worry  of  the  rich  folks  who, 
tion  that  has  repeatedly  been  advanced  against  by  virtue  of  their  modern  magic,  their  reading 
branch  banking  or  chain  banking,  applies  with  of  financial  omens,  and  influence  with  the  high 
equal  force  to  this  new  method  of  manipulating  priests  of  the  golden  cult,  manage  to  make 
the  banking  business."  their  money  earn  more  money — at  least  that  is 

The  favorite  method  of  these  "chain"  bank-  what  people  think;  witness  can  be  borne  by 
crs  is  to  elect  their  own  representatives  as  presi-  anyone  whose  correspondence  with  investors 
dent  and  cashier  of  the  local  bank.  Some  is  extensive  and  national  in  its  scope, 
directors,  of  course,  are  chosen  from  the  neigh-  The  popularity  of  this  kind  of  supersti- 
borhood.  But  the  holding  company's  own  tion  is  one  achievement  of  those  newspapers 
stock  usually  carries  the  balance  of  voting  that  desire  circulation  greater  than  the  sum 
poTi'er.  Hence,  many  complaints  from  local  total  of  intelligent  people  in  the  community; 
tradesmen  and  farmers  and  other  would-be  and  thus  deem  it  necessary  to  paint  the  doings 
borrowers,  who  find  the  dep>osits  of  themselves  of  the  wealthy  in  circus  tints  of  red  and  gilt. 
and  friends  being  loaned  out  less  in  their  own  In  such  pages,  we  have  the  millionaire  satis- 
conmiunity  than  to  friends  of  the  management  fying  a  whim  to  invest  by  purchasing  a  railroad 
in  other  localities.  from  another  millionaire  at  dinner;  or  the 

Nor  is  chain  banking  confined  to  the  grain  great  man,  wishing  to  help  a  young  friend, 
country'.  One  company  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  dropping  a  word,  between  cocktails  at  the  club, 
controls  more  than  one  hundred  banks.  An-  as  to  a  stock  that  will  rise  $50  a  share  within 
other   was   recently   organized   at   Spokane,  the  next  month. 
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But  given  the  taste  and  opportunity  to  de- 
scend from  ** Sunday  paper"  realms  to  the 
points  where  people  are  actually  mvesting  on 
a  large  scale,  one  finds  the  man  of  millions 
sticking  to  the  same  homely  and  humdrum 
precepts  so  often  remarked  in  these  columns. 

Take  the  motto  that  advises  agamst  putting 
all  one's  money  into  one  thing,  or  even  one  sort 
of  thing.  With  this  in  mind,  read  the  recently 
published  report  of  the  stocks  of  ten  different 
railroads  and  one  industrial,  the  bonds  of  nine 
different  industrials,  and  of  thirty  different 
railroads,  into  which  has  been  put  forty-three 
million  dollars  of  the  **  General  Educational 
Board"  funds: 

STOCKS 


Atchison,   Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  (preferred) 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Chicago,    Milwaukee  & 
St.  raul  (preferred) 

International  Harvester 
(preferred) 

Manhattan  Railway 

Missouri  Pacific 


NewYorkCentral&Hud- 
son  River  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Compwiny 

Southern  Pacific  (pre- 
ferred) 

Union  Pacific 

United  States  Steel  (pre- 
ferred) 


BONDS  AND  NOTES    OF 


"industrials" 


American  Cigar 
American   Telegraph  & 

Telephone 
Central  Leather 
Colorado  Industrial 

Company 
Fairmont  Coal  Company 


Interborough  Rapid 
Transit 

Union  Steel 

United  States  Steel 

Virginia-Carolina  Chem- 
ical 


bonds  of  RAn^ROADS 


Alabama  &  Great  South- 
ern 

Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Beech  Creek 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio 

Chesai>eake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Chicago  &  East.  Illinois 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific 

Colorado  Southern 

CumberlandCorporation 

Duluth.Missabe&North- 
ern 

Erie 

Fort  Worth  &   Denver 
City 


Lake    Shore   &    Michi- 
gan Southern 

Louisville  &  Nashville^ 

Missouri  Pacific 

Morris  &  Essex 

New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Northern  Pacific  & 
Great  Northern 

Northwest  Elevated 

Pennsylvania 

St.   Louis,   Iron   Moun- 
tain &  Southern 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern 

Union  Pacific 

Western  Maryland 

Wisconsin  Central 


Yet  if  anybody  in  America  could  feel  inde- 
pendent of  investment  rules  and  limitations,  it 
ought  to  be  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
donor  of  that  money,  and  his  closest  agents  and 
associates,  such  as  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates, 
who  supervised  the  actual  investing,  aided,  it  is 
understood,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
in  person. 


Indeed,  it  aids  the  moral  of  this  note  power- 
fully to  remark  that  the  most  ''personally 
selected  "  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  list,  those 
of  various  "  Gould  "  railroads  in  the  success 
of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  understood  to 
have  been  largely  interested,  are  the  ones 
which  average  lowest  in  market  value  at  the 
present  time, — as  compared  with  other  items 
on  the  list  more  impersonal  and  scientific. 

The  Sum  of  French  Experience 

IT  is  striking  to  find  the  actual  investment 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world  in 
harmony  with  the  editorial  precepts  laid  down 
by  M.  Alfred  Neymarck. 

During  forty-one  years  this  real  financial  au- 
thority has  edited  Le  Rentier,  the  journal  from 
which  the  widest  inspiration  and  aid  is  drawn 
by  the  "little  savers"  of  the  greatest  invest- 
ment nation — France. 

Not  long  ago  M.  Neymarck  annoimced  four 
"  rules  for  the  investor,"  which  may  be  summed 
up  something  like  this: 

First,  divide  your  risks  up  among  a  variety  of 
securities.  Even  with  as  little  as  $4,000,  it  is 
possible  and  decidedly  advisable  to  buy  no  less 
than  ten  different  stocks  and  bonds. 

Second,  do  not  invest  without  considering 
your  social  position.  A  retired  business  man 
should  not  accept  the  risks  he  did  when  he  was 
active.  The  savings  of  long  working  years  can 
not  be  handled  as  freely  as  the  surplus  of  a 
property  holder  with  other  sources  of  revenue. 
To  construct  a  principle:  "Think  of  the  risk 
you  run — not  of  your  possible  gain." 

Third,  buy  securities  that  you  can  sell  read- 
ily, or  else  that  can  be  borrowed  on,  or  that  )X)u 
can  offer  th^bank  as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Fourth,  keep  a  certain  order  or  proportion  in 
your  purchases. 

M.  Neymarck  works  out  No.  4  by  an  illus- 
tration that  has  less  meaning  in  America.  For 
instance,  he  advises  two-fifths  for  government 
bonds  and  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  doubtless 
because  the  latter  on  the  Continent  are  usuallv 
government-owned.  He  advises  two-fifths 
more  for  industrial  and  insurance  securities 
that  have  a  "prize  drawing"  or  lottery  feature, 
— something  not  possessed,  of  course,  by  in- 
vestments available  to  the  American.  And  the 
remaining  one-fifth  he  considers  best  in  "for- 
eign public  funds" — things  that  also  are  scarce 
in  this  country.  The  bonds  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  those  of 
Mexico  and  Argentina,  which  indlMlQ  SKMt  of 
the  foreign  funds  available  to  the  jMHhttH 
investor,  are  excellent  for  nuoqr 
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have  not  the  particular  recommendation  that  amount  of  municipal  and  other  bonds  thrown 

Belgian  or  Swedish  or  Japanese  bonds  have  to  upon  the  market,  the  advance  of  $6  per  capiu 

the  Frenchman,  namely,  detachment  from  local  in  American  currency  within  seven  years,  the 

industrial  and  political  influences.  loss  in  gold,  and  other  reasons  special  to  great 

The  American  finds  plenty  of  "variety"  railroad  systems, 

within  his  own  country,  which  is  so  undevel-  Since  this  circular  appeared,  railroad  stocks 

oped  as  compared  with  France,  and  seventeen  have    become    a    good    deal    cheaper.    The 

times  as  large.  broker's  former  opinion  would  be  modified 

Allowing  for  geography,  the  investing  practice  considerably.    But  they  were  not  afraid  to  give 

of  well-informed  Americans,  small  and  great,  is  it  when  they  thought  it  was  needed, 

governed  much  less  by  inside**  pull"  or  special  At  about  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 

mysteries  than  by  the  same  conunon-sense  ex-  prominent  bond  firms  made  this  official  an- 

hibited  by  M.  Neymarck's  ripe  judgment.  nouncement  to  their  clients: 

Bankers  Who  Do  Their  Best  /7"  ^^^  present  somewhat  unsettled  condition 

of  the  secunty  market^  many  of  the  shrewdest  in- 

TUT7  <^*„u*  ^r  o  «no*.i,^^  «,.ri  T).^u^^>'<,:,^    vestors  are  looking  for  short-time  securities,  be- 
HE  sight  of  a    Bankers  and  Brokers    sign   ^ause  their  near  maturity  practically  elimiiates 
calls  forth  c>TUCism  from  one  type  of  possibility  of  loss." 
investor — the  wary  variety.    **Why  should  I 

go  in  there  to  ask  about  stocks  and  bonds  ?  "  he  Another  argument  **  bad  for  business  " ;  most 
will  object.  **I  know  the  securities  they  bond  dealers  make  a  greater  profit  on  kmg- 
handle  are  honest — but  those  people  wonH  term  securities,  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
tell  me  the  right  time  to  buy  or  sell,  will  they  ?  undoubtedly  the  action  will  be  good  in  the  long 
If  they  know,  they  keep  it  to  themselves."  run  for  the  business  of  this  particular  firm. 
Herein  is  found  one  reason  for  the  rapidly  The  confidence  of  investors  is  an  asset  not  to 
growing  correspondence  between  investors  and  be  despised. 
national  magazines  which  have  established  de- 

partmoits  to  forward  reports  on  securities  to    "Amalgamated"  As  An  Examirfe 

inquirers,  uninfluenced  by  this  ** interest"  or  *^ 

that.  'T^HREE  and  a  half  years  ago,  copper  was 

Still,  there  are  exceptions.    A  knowledge  of  -'■    much  heard  of  as  an  investment.    The 

them  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  investor  with  a  most  conspicuous  stock,  ''Amalgamated  **  was 

wide  financial  acquaintance.    How  to  tell  one  in  demand  at  a  premium — $i  20  a  share    The 

of  these  exceptions  when  one  meets  it  isn't  so  stock  had*  a  checkered  career,  but  m  new  of 

difficult,  either.  the  increasing  uses  of  copper,  it  was  boa^  by 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  period  when  the  average  many   imaginative   people.     Lajt  rear    tbe^ 

stock  broker's  office  was  imploring  its  custom-  stockholders  numbered  17,500. 
ers  by  word  of  mouth  and  circular  letter  please       By  last  month,  this  stodk  had  dropped  to 

to  buy  something,  and  calling  attention  to  the  about  half  as  much  per  share.    Ainiottf  in- 

undeniably  cheaper  prices  of  stocks  as  com-  quiries  flooded  the  offices  of  pcopfc«ppr^»ed  to 

pared  with  a  few  months  before,  there  was  is-  know  something  about  the  copper  l>uWn^>« 

sued  by  one  very  well-known  brokerage  firm  As  below  explained,  there  is  bope  far  the  latt^- 

a  circular  which  led  off  thus:  But  there  are  very  good  reaMw  far  profvyurV 

ing  *  *  Amalgamated  "  to  have  hen  miL  1,      ' 

"Although  the  trend  of  the  market  has  been  valued  in  the  past  ^^  ■ww'n  o-.^r 

rlownward  since  last  summer,  and  security  prices        n«<TinQlUr    «<  a       i 

have  suffered  a  severe  decline,  we  are  still  unabU  to       ^J}^^^y     AmaJganuled  "  did  n^it  tmjT'-^ 

modify  our  opinion  as  to  the  great  possibility  of  a  sent  mvestment  at  al    It  «af  a  AalkmaJ  r  ' 

still  lower  level  being  ultimately  reached."  like  "ping-pong."   TWooau^  ^1^  *i^ 

^irt!-^"^*  •».  •«'  -o  .ore  k.,; ;:;:: 


the  above  **bad  for  business."    This  firm  did  ingenious,  and  emenwreadferti 

not.    It    believed    that    stocks    in    general,  is  to  say  no  knowfadttrffkT^*''^''^'**  *'^ 


Most  brokers  would  consider  a  statement  like  facts  than  were  rnntMk^.^  ;«  ^l 

_  _i_ £<«__j  f__  1 ? >f     rT^i.j_  CL j:j  • .  .      vvwamni  fa  XYi*:  \f,ry  x.r*^ 

Tr.'-r.**.  -mr^'J^ 

although  low  in  price,  compared  with  four  or  all.    Not  for  iiine  m«  did^dilT^^^  -^  -tp^*^ 

fi\e  years  ago,  are  not  necessarily  ditap,  if  we  lish   the  details  of  ki  ba«ra-l^ ''^-S^*' 

admit  the  validity  of  the  considerations  herem-  ThreemontlBagD  asaitttih  jT  — 

bcfae  pre^oted,"-^  cooriitoatioD  relating  l«JheNcr  Y«t'sioc4  ExcL!? - 


^^^nMamBmm^mMp        _B»ated" ««« a*  1^ -.rzr.  # 
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well  to  discover  how  much  of  the  earnings  the  statistics  and  history  between  the  large  num- 
managers  of  the  mine  are  writing  off  every  ber  of  titles  treated, — 7551, — and  the  insig- 
year  against  depreciation  of  tlit  ore  itself.  nificant  number  of  companies  that  last  year 

In  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Company,  were  paying  dividends, — only  twenty-nine! 
no  such  item  appears  at  all.    Only  against  the       Of  course  some  of  these,  like  Amalgamated* 
replacement  of  machinery  and  plants  was  the  or  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company,  Inc.,  are  hold- 
safety  fund  applied.     Yet  ore  reserves  are  ing  companies,  each  operating  a  number  of 
assets  not  subject  to  replacement  at  all.  mines.     Even  so,  the  disproportion  will  seem 

Remembering  therefore  that  every  dividend  gigantic  to  the  investors,  who  do  not  realize  the 
of  a  mine  is  paid  out  of  principal,  a  mining  different  philosophy  of  any  mining  business  as 
stock  is  obviously  not  worth  par,  to  say  nothing  compared  with  railroads,  manufacturing,  and 
of  a  premium,  when  its  dividends  over  a  period   the  like. 

of  years  average  only  four  per  cent.,  with  noth-  With  no  reproach  against  financing  methods 
ing  written  off  for  depreciation  of  ore  reserve,  or  management,  more  than  one  company  that 
Who  would  buy  even  a  four  per  cent,  railroad  had  paid  big  dividends  for  years, — Atlantic, 
bond  at  par,  knowing  that  the  railroad  was  with  a  total  of  a  million  dollars;'  Franklin,  a 
paying  interest  out  of  capital  ?  million  and  a  quarter;  Tamarack,  nine  and  a 

With  copper  metal  at  13  cents,  "Amalga-  half  millions, — have  had  to  stop  or  postpone 
mated  "  has  been  earning  about  3.2  per  cent,  on  payments. 

its  stock,  which  pays  a  2  per  cent,  dividend.  Another  way  one  can  get  at  it  is  to  compare 
An  increase  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  the  metal  the  lists  of  assessments  with  the  lists  of  divi- 
would  mean  about  1.6  per  cent,  on  the  stock,   dends.     Of  the  seventy-one  important  Lake 

The  future  of  this  particular  stock  depends  Superior  stocks  that  were  assessed,  1849-1909, 
intimately  upon  the  price  of  copper  metal.  The  only  twenty-one  ever  did  pay  dividends,  and 
experience  to  date  of  many  thousands  who  have  only  fourteen  paid  amounts  in  excess  of  their 
invested  in  it  is  a  leading  argument  for  more  respective  assessments. 

publicity  in  corporation  accounting.  The  stockholder's  chance  in  these  mines,  in 

other  words,  was  no  more  than  one  out  of  five. 
"Coppers,"— A  Guide  and  Warning  C>f  course  this  conveys  no  reproach  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  seventy-one  assessments  were 
P' SPECIALLY  in  New  England,  fresh  at-  less  than  $68,500,000,  whereas  the  dividends 
*^  tention  has  been  drawn  to  the  general  paid  by  the  twenty-one  lucky  mines  were  more 
subject  of  investments  in  copper  stocks.     The  than  $183,000,000. 

appearance  recently  of  the  Stevens'  unique  Why  the  price  of  copper  was  cut  in  half  in 
**  Copper  Handbook,"  in  its  ninth  volume,*  the  two  years  preceding  1908  appears  at  a 
,makes  it  possible  for  every  investor  to  form  glance  at  the  American  production  by  States, 
some  ui>-to-date  conclusions  on  the  copper  For  many  years  most  of  the  copper  came  from 
business  for  himself.  Michigan  and  Montana, — a  couple  of  himdred 

Nobody,  after  reading  one  of  the  7551  de-  million  pounds  from  the  first  and,  perhaps, 
scriptions  of  mines  and  mining  companies,  three  hundred  millions  from  the  second.  Sud- 
can  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that  property  denly  the  Southwest  moves  forward.  Within 
is  valuable,  or  may  be  valuable,  or  is  "idle,**  half  a  dozen  years  the  Utah  production  is  nearly 
*'dead,"  or  worthy  of  death.  The  manual  is  doubled  and  that  of  Arizona  passes  the  record 
said  to  contain  the  largest  number  of  titles  of  of  either  Michigan  or  Montana, 
any  mining  reference  work.  It  certainly  does  Of  the  new  Southwestern  mines  many  did 
contain  the  frankest  possible  denunciations  of  not  survive  the  troubles  of  1907.  Many  of  the 
fraudulent  promotion  wherever  the  author,  survivors  have  been  operating  at  little  or  no 
himself  an  expert  engineer,  has  found  it.  In-  profit  in  the  owners'  hope  that  consumption 
deed,  the  book  is  an  insurance  policy  for  any  and  prices  will  increase, 
investor  interested  in  coppers.  Boston  has  made  more  money  out  of  Michi- 

An  astonishing  comparison  can  be  made  gan  coppers  already  than  it  could  lose  in  a  long 
by  one  browsing  among  the  manual's  profuse  time.  But  the  wise,  in  Boston  or  anywhere 
-     ' else,  will  never  confine  their  interest  to  any  one 

•The  Copper  Handbook.   Horace  J.  Stevena.  Houghton.  •  ' 

Mich..  >5.     Free  on  approval.  SlOCK. 
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RKPRMENTATIVK  FICTION  ally  falls  into  two  distinct  classes:  tbe  purely  his- 
torical novels  which  became  so  famaua  ten  years 

REALLY  remarkable  power  to  typify   in  ^o  ("Quo  Vadis"  and  tbe  Polish  "Trilogy");' 

_  groupa   (A    highly  individualized  characters  and   the  modern  character  analyses,   among  the 

the  ruling  motives  of  social  and  political  life  most  notable  of  which  were  "without  Dogma." 
in  modem  America  has  been  evident  in  all  of  Mr,  "The  Children  of  the  Soil"  and  "The  Familv  of 
Robert  Herrick's  novels.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  PolanyetskJ."  It  was  in  commenting  on  "The 
noticed  in  these  pages  Mr.  Herrick's  startlingly  Children  of  the  Soil"  that  the  late  Charles  Dudley 
dramatic  treatment  of  the  theme,  the  American  Warner  wrote:  "This  author  I  regard  as  the  great- 
marriage,  in  his  book  "Together"  His  latest  est  of  living  novelists,  both  in  range,  in  grasp  of  his- 
Dovel,  which  b  entitled  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"'  is  also  torical  situations  and  in  intuition  and  knowledge 
a  story  of  to-day  in  these  United  States.  It  ts  not,  of  human  nature."  Mr.  Sienktewicz's  latest  boOK, 
hoKever,  at  all  a  transcript  from  life  but  a  very  "Whirlpools,"'  which  has  just  been  translated  by 
powerful  dramatic  focusing  of  the  conflicting  politi-  Max  A.  Drezmal.  deals  exclusively  with  conditions 
cil,  social,  and  economic  forces  at  work  either  to  of  modern  life  in  Poland.  It  is  full  of  brilliant  dia- 
dettmy  or  to  regenerate  society.  Every  thought-  logue  and  keen  dissection  of  human  motives 
lut  American  will  be  stimulated  by  the  way  Mr.  besides  showing  the  author  to  be  a  very  close 
Hrrrick  has  expressed  his  views  of  the  poweriul  observer  of  recent  agrarian  troubles  and  socialistic 
tendencies  and  no  less  powerful  ideals  that  are  politics  in  Poland,  The  translation  seems  to  be 
to-day  at  work  among  our  people.  Mr.  Herrick's  very  well  done,  although  a  few  of  the  purely  Polish 
lutborcraft  indudes  power,  subtlety,  emotional  expressions  are  rendered,  we  think,  into  somewhat 
appeal,  and  artistic  workmanship.  The  only  too  literal  English, 
tning  an  admirer  looks  for.  in  vain  in  the  work  of 

this  author  is  humor.  A  brilliant  satire  upon  those  who  call  themselves 

insanity  experts  is  the  latest  effort  from  the  pen  of 

Altera  silenceof  three  or  four  years,  the  eminent  that  brilliant,  if  morbid,  Russian  author,  Leonidaa 

Polish  novelist,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  has  brought  Andreiyev.     This  author  has  been  aptly  called  the 


out  another  of  his  subtle  psychological  novels  o(    Edgar  Allan  Poe  of   Russian  literature.     In  this 
modem  life.     The  work  of  Mr.  Sienlciewicz  natur-   story,  which  is  entitled  "  A  Dilemma :   A  Story  of 

'  A  Ule  tor  ■  Life.      Dy  Rotwn  Henlck.     Macmlllan,        ■  Whlrlpoolt,      By    Heniyk  Slenklevlci.     Lllllf , 
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Mental  Perplexity,"*  he  has  given  us  a  study^  of  the  lected  into  book  form  under  a  title  which  embodies 

human  mind  before  and  after  the  commission  of  a  the  names  of  the  two  principal  characters,  **  Potash 

murder,  in  such  keen  descriptive  terms  that  even  and    Perlmutter."  •  The  author,    Mr.    Montague 

the  reader  is  finally  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Glass,- has  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  himself  as 

he  who  committed  the  deed  had  really  regained  a  writer  of  magazine  stories  of  this  region  of  the 

his  reason,  as  he  himself  argues.  metropolis,  which  is  midway  between  the  Ghetto 

with  its  Yiddish  language  and  foreign  thought,  and 

A  new  author.  Miss  Marian  Cox,  has  brought  the  home  of  the  fully  Americanized   Hebrew  of 

out  her  first  novel  on   "a  mystical,  symbolical  upper  Fifth  Avenue.     The  subtitle  of  this  book: 

theme  such  as  is  fitting  a  romance  of  the  intel-  "  Their  Co-partnership  Ventures  and  Adventures," 

lect."     It  is  a  story  of  two  artists  and  a  mysterious  indicates  the  general  trend  of  the  sketches, 
veiled  woman  whose  existence,  lying,  as  it  does, 

midway  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds,  For  the  past  decade,  it  may  be  said,  very  few 

is  maintained  a  mystery  until  the  last  few  pages  of  writers  of  short  stories  have  been  more  welcomed 

the  book.     The  novel  contains  much  philosophiz-  by    publishers    and    the    public    than    the    late 

ing  upon  the  subjects  of  art  and  love  and  is  entitled  O.  Henry.     Sydney  Porter — for  that  was  his  real 

somewhat  obscurely  *'The  Crowds  and  the  Veiled  name — was  one  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of 

Woman."  *  short  story  writing  in  thb  country.     He  had  a  gift 

for  fine  humor  as  well  as  a  veritable  genius  for 

A  year  or  so  ago,  in  response  to  a  prize  offer  in  dramatic  narration.  Mr.  Porter's  career  was  a 
England,  Patricia  Wentworth  submitted  a  manu-  varied  one.  He  had  been  ranchman,  merchant, 
script  entitled  "Marriage  Under  the  Terror."*  editor,  playwright,  extensive  traveller,  and,  through 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  judges  (Mrs.  it  all,  a  brilliant  newspaper  man  and  writer  of  short 
Flora  Annie  Steel,  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley  and  stories.  His  best  known  collections  ol  stories  are: 
Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture),  was  the  best  submitted  *Xabba^  and  Kings,"  published  in  1905;  "The 
and  entitled  to  the  prize  of  $1000.  While  agreeing  Four  Million"  (1906);  "The  Trinuned  Lamp" 
with  the  judges  that  this  story  is  "full  of  dramatic  and  "The  Heart  of  the  West"  (1907);  "  Roads  of 
situations  and  interesting  from  start  to  finish,"  the  Destiny"  (1908);  and  "Strictly  Business  Op- 
studious  reader  will  not  mil  to  gasp  at  the  audacity  tions"  (1909).  The  last  named  collection  is 
of  a  new  author  in  selecting  the  French  Revolution,  typical  of  his  work,  containing  the  best  stories 
at  its  fiercest  and  most  savage  stage,  as  a  setting  written  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It 
for  a  piece  of  fiction.  Historically  the  novel  b  an  was  said  of  Mr.  Porter  that  he  knew  New  York 
excellent  piece  of  work,  although  it  must  be  con-  City  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation, 
fessed  that  there  •  is  a  certain  often-recurring  One  of  his  recently  written  stories,  a  series  entitled 
amateurishness  of  style.  "Manhattan    Nights*    Entertainment,"     depicts, 

among  scenes  all  laid  in  New  York,  ridiculous  but 

The  cheerful  optimism  and  bubbling,  delicious  ap{>ealingly  human  characters,  moving  about  the 

humor  that  have  characterized  all  of  Mr.  William  city  seeking  adventure,  as  the  people  in  Arabian 

J.  Locke's  novels  are  preeminent  qualities  of  the  Nights  did   in   Bagdad.     One  critic  has  said  of 

latest  of  his  stories  to  appear  in  book  form :  *  *  Simon  O.  Henry's  stories  tnat  "  they  are  wonderfully  good 

the  Jester."  *  Mr.  Locke's  characters  are  individu-  tales  of  men  and  women,  tales  which  flash  upon 

alists  almost  to  the  point  of  being  freaks,  but  they  you  things  which  your  stupidity  or  fnattention  has 

are  all  so  good  and  kind  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  missed  when  you  have  looked  with  your  own  un- 

forgive  them  for  being,  at  the  same  time,  occasion-  coached  eyes  upon  the  identical  common  life  they 

ally  foolish  and  weak.     "Simon  the  Jester,"  as  it  are  concerned  to  picture." 
appears  between  covers,  has  been  profusely  illus* 

trated  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

...                   r      T-        .      .  .     .         .  MissKatharineR.Crowell's  history  of  America* 

A  charming  story  of  a  French  girl  who  tries  to  fo^  young  people  is  unlike  other  published  works  in 

escape  from  the  restraint  of  the  rigid  traditions  ^his  field.     It  b  an  attempt  to  give  a  survey  of  the 

that  hem  in  life  in  the  Utin  countries,  to  become  nation's  progress  in  the  form  of  a  bird's-eye  view, 

an  independent  human  being  of  the  present  age,  jh^  ^^^y  is  briefly  told,  but  no  essential  element 

'^,  T^c^Education  of  Jacoueline.    •  The  author  j^  neglected.     While  very  Httle  detaU  is  given  re- 

Claire  De  Pratz,  who  is  herself  of  French  and  warding  the  Revolution  or  other  wars  to  which  it 

Lnghsh  parentage,  gives  us.  in  the  types  repre-  ^^^  y^^^  customary  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 

sented  by  the  mother  and  daughter  a  study  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  histories,  there  is  a  consistent  e.ffort  to 

difference  between  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  •  ^^^^e  the  actual  settlement  and  development  of 

ideals  of  rearing  children.     The  daughter,  J  acq  ue-  ^^^  country  in  its  human  aspect.     In  order  to  give 

line.  IS  interesting  and  modern;  the  mother,  who  ^^  ^j,^  children  of  to-day  a  vivid  impression  of  the 

clinRs  to  the  old  ideals,  presents  a  character  which  experiences  through  which  the  children  of  pioneer 

IS  fascinating  in  its  nobility  of  self-effacement.  ^^^  ^.^^^  compelled  to  pass,  extracts  are  given 

*        .       t  ,                   I    .  .            .  .       . '  from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  children  who  accom- 

A  series  of  humorous  sketches,  wntten  in  a  new  j^  ^^^     {^^^^^  Kentuckians  on  the  Western 

vein,  of  life  among  the  Hebrews  on  the  lower  East  {7^4,      j^  ^^^ies  of  ingeniously  arranged  map-charts 

Side  of  New  York,  and  full  of  a  quaint  humor  and  j^,^  ^  pictorial  history  of  America's  advance  from 

a  strange,  not  unpleasant  dialect,  have  been  col-  ^_j.  to  jqio 

«  A  Dllemmft.      My  Lconldns  Andrclycv.     Philadelphia:         rp, „«.^^,  ^r  «.u«  u,.^^:^^  «,,r>^n<^:^»  <>'>e«-.»-^»l  :» 

Brown  Firothcns.     114  pp.    ji.  1  "C  Story  oi  the  Russian  expansion  eastward  is 

•  The  Crowds  and  ihr  VriU'd  Woman.     Dy  Marian  Cox.  almost  as  wonderful  as  that  OI  American  progress 

"""'"a  MiiVhSr^rndrMhrTrroV  "'ny  Patricl.  Wentworth.  '<>  '^e  west-perhaps  more  dramatic,  since  it  was 

Putnam.     384  pp.     $l..i.'i.  

•  Simon  the  Jvnier.      Hy  W.  J.  Locke.     John  Lane  Com-  •  Potash  and  Perlmutter.      By  Montafcue  Olaas.     Phlla- 
pnny.      332  pp..  III.     $l.r»o.  delphia:    Henry  Altemus  Company.     419  pp..  III.     $1.50. 

•  I'hr    Kduration   of  .lacquellne.      Hy  Claire    De   Prate.  »  Fair  America.     By  Katharine  R.  Crowcll.     New  York: 
Dumeld  A  Co.     .147  pp.     11.50.  Gconre  H.  Doran  Company.      lOfl  pp..  111.     $2. 
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__.__.  .  n  o(  this  expan- 
sion, bfipa nine  with  the  Cossack  raid  of  Yermak  in 
i579.iCtose  tne  Urab  into  Asia  and  following  the 
RiusUn  adv-aace  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
Trans-Siberian  Etailroad-  during  the  past  hall  a 
decade,  is  told  under  the  general  title  "The  Rus- 
sian Road  to  China"'  by  Mr.  Lindon  Bates,  Jr. 
Many  photographs  taken  by  the  author  himself 
really  illustrate  this  volume,  which  is  as  absorbing 
as  fiction. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  second 
decennial  celebration  of  Clark  University  (Worces- 
ter, Mass.)  have  been  collected  together  and  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  "China  and  the  Far 
East"' under  the  editorshipof  George  H.Blakedee, 
Professor  of  History  at  that  institution.  Among 
the  names  erf  the  authors  of  the  articles  which  ap- 

G'ar  as  chapters  in  this  book  are  Hon.  Chester 
olcorabe,  T.  F.  MilUrs.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks.  Wil- 
lard  Straight,  Prof.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  George  T. 
Ladd,  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine. 

The  life  of  Gov.  John  Albert  Johnson  of  Min- 
nesota, by  Frank  A.  Day  and  Theodore  M. 
Knappen,  *  is  a  record  of  many  things  that  are  alike 
end  liable  to  the  late  Governor  Johnson  and  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota,  who  so  enthusiastically  foU 
ttwed  his  leadership.  The  story  of  Governor 
Johnson's  early  stru^les  and  later  political  suc- 
cesses is  well  told,  andmuch  of  the  anecdotal  mate- 

rial  included  in  the  volume  will  make  the  book  ■■  ^    henry"  (svdney  pohteh) 

peculiarly  attractive  to  Minnesotans. 
•^  '  {Writer  of  short  stories^  who  died  on  Jur 

An  excellent,  conscientious  biography  of  the 

founder  of  Socialism,  Karl  Marx,  representing  a    the  nation.     This  work  has  involved  somt 

labor  of  love  extending  over  thirteen  years,  has  of  the  process  of  expansion  in  Its  military,  political, 

just  been  completed  by  John  Spargo.*     It  was  at  and  economic  aspects. 
the  suggestion  of  -Marx's  daughter  tnat  Mr.  Spargo 

undertook    the    preparation    of    this    bioeraphy.  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Mars  the  man  b  put  forward  in  this  study  as  he  An  attempt  to  "reveal  America  to  herself  by 

has  never  been  shown  before.     As  a  leader  his  interpreting  Europe"  is  the  rather  ambitious  task 

p-eat  contributions  tosocialpr<^resaarerecounted,  set  himself  by  George  Sylvester  Viereck  in  his  re- 

mduding  the  sen-ice  he  rendered  to  President  Lin-  markablebook,"The  Confessions  of  a  Barbarian."' 

coin  and  the  American  Union  cause  by  arousing  the  Mr,  Viereck,  who  has  already  attained  distinction 

English  working  class  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  hia  as  a  poet  in  both  English  and  German,  and  whose 

friends   wished   to  declare   for   the   Confederacy,  brilliant  novel,  "The  House  of  the  Vampire,"  was 

The  importance  of  this  work  in  understanding  the  dramatized  a  year  or  so  ago,  is  a  German  by  birth 

Socialist  movement  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  who  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  ten.     After 

realised  that  Socialism  is  really  Marxbm  and  that  fourteen  years  in  the  United  States  he  visited  Ger- 

Marxism  means  Karl  Marx.     Mr.  Spargo  shows  many,  and  this  book  b  the  result  of  his  keen,  fear- 

the  humanity  of  the  great  reformer  and  retells  less  observations.     Mr.  Viereck  has  seen  German 

nmpAthetically   the  beautiful  love  story   which  and  American  conditions  and  people  with  a  clear- 

glorLhed  hb  life.     A  number  of  hitherto  unpub-  ness  almost   disconcerting.     His  analysis  of   the 

Itthed  portraits  illustrate  this  volume.  "Old  World  lure"  and  its  interpreUtion  to  the 
new,  "crude"  mind  of  the  American  is  impressive 

A  good  deal  of  early  Kentucky  hbtory  is  sum-  and  diverting.    This  volume  may  do  much  tointer- 

inarized  in  the  new  biography  of  Daniel  Boone  by  pret  German  ideab  for  Americans,  and,  conversely, 

H.  Addington  Bruce,'  a  writer  who  has  devoted  something  toward  making  theGermansunderstand 

much  attention  within  recent  years  to  the  era  of  the  realities  of  things  in  ihc  United  States. 
American  expansion.     Mr.  Bruce  has  revieweo  the 

eariierlives  of  Boone,  aswetl  as  the  history  of  Ken-  Dr.  Charles  F.  Hdder,  who  has  a  great  reputa- 

tuclty,_  with   a   view   to   making  an   estimate  of  tion  as  a  sportsman  and  as  an  authority  on  deep- 

Boone's  •pecific  contributions  Co  the  progress  of  sea  fishing,  has  written  a  most  entertaining  de- 

— ~ — -— — scription  of  the  islands  just  off  ihe  coasl  of  South- 

M^toB^mmnS^J^v     ^"1^^%,     tr           ■  em  California,  known  as  the  Channel  Islands.  ■  It 

■■  b  believed  that  nowhere  clse.within  so  short  a  dis- 

tance  from  a  city  the  size  of  Los  Angeles,  can  be 

n.  found  islands  with  a  semi-tropic  yet  bracing   cli- 
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mate,  affording  the  diversity  of  sports  that  are  to  tician,"  using  the  phrase  in  its  natural  and  logical, 

be  found  in  the  Channel  Islands,  several  of  which  if  not  its  commonly  accepted  sense.     With  each  of 

belong  to  the  Government.     Dr.  Holder  pictures  the   problems   involved,   Governor   Hushes   has, 

some  of  the  pastimes  that  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  during  the  past  four  years,  come  into  direct  and 

great  playground  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  de-  vital  contact,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  these 

scribes  some  of  the  game  to  be  found  there.  matters,  as  his  official  term  in  the  governorship 

draws  to  a  close,  is  of  real  interest  to  all  who  have 
Miss  Josephine  H.  Short  has  written  a  brief  followed  his  career, 
description  of  the  village  of  Oberammergau  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  Passion  Play  which  What  is  known  as  the  commission  plan  of  city 
is  given  there  every  ten  years  bv  the  villagers,  in  government,  as  begun  in  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  a  vow  made  by  their  ancestors  developed  and  extended  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
centuries  ago.*  At  the  performances  of  1890  and  in  many  other  cities,  hag  been  analyzed  and  de- 
1900  the  attendance  at  this  play  was  very  large,  scribed  in  a  book  by  John  J.  Hamilton,  entitled 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present  summer  *'The  Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss.**  •  Mr. 
many  American  tourists  will  take  advantage  of  the  Hamilton  holds  that  Des  Moines,  and  not  Galves- 
opportunity  to  see  this  unique  production.  The  ton,  will,  in  the  long  run,  give  its  name  to  this 
information  given  in  Miss  Short's  book  will  be  of  scheme  of  municipal  administration.  Des  Moines 
great  assistance  to  visitors,  especially  those  who  do  added  to  the  Galveston  commission  scheme  the 
not  follow  readily  the  German  of  the  performers,  provision  for  the  recall  of  unsatisfactory  officials. 
The  illustrations  are  chiefly  composed  of  photo-  which  was  borrowed  from  Los  Angeles,  and  then 
graphs  taken  by  the  author,  showing  typical  views  adopted  the  initiative  and  referendum,  features 
m  and  about  the  village,  and  also  sbcteen  full-page  suggested  by  the  charter  of  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
cuts  of  scenes  from  the  Passion  Play,  and  of  leading  elimination  of  partisanship  from  city  elections,  the 
characters  in  this  year's  production.  full  establishment  of  the  merit  system,  and  the 

provisions  for  publicity  and  the  safeguarding  of 

A  translation  of  Pierre  Loti's  fascinating  book,  franchises,  came  about  as  the  result  of  long-con- 

"La  Mort  de  Philae,'  appears  under  the  English  tinued  discussion,  and  other  cities  share  with  Des 

title  "Egypt.**  *  Wonderfully  fascinating  are  Loti's  Moines  the  satisfaction  of  having  achieved  one  or 

impressions  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.     The  more  of  these  reforms.     Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 

glamour  of  his  style  can  be  seen  even  through  the  identified  with  the  movement  in  Des  Moines,  and 

translation  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  heightened  his  work  is  published  in  response  to  a  very  eeneral 

by  the  colored  illustrations  of  A.  Lamplougn.    The  demand  for  information.     In  addition  to  nis  ac- 

translation  is  by  W.  P.  Baines.  count  of  the  plan  itself,  and  its  successful  working, 

he  gives  in  an  appendix  the  text  of  the  famous  Des 

BOOKS  ABOUT  GOVERNMENT  Moines  charter. 

Professor  Jenks*  little  book  on  "Governmental 

Action  for  Social  Welfare'"  ought  to  be  in  the  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 

hands  of  every  member  of  every  State  legislature  Prof essor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  Uni- 

in  the  country,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  if  the  versity,  in  "The  Southern  South,"  •  gives  the  im- 

principles  that  it  sets  forth  were  thoroughly  di-  pressions  of  a  Northerner  regarding  those  condi- 

gestea  by  legislators  there  would  be  fewer  of  the  tions  and  problems  which  are,  in  a  measure,  pecu- 

crude  and  impractical  attempts  to  reform  social  liar  to  the  South  as  a  section.     Professor  Hart  has 

abuses  by  legislation  that  now  consume  the  time  of  made  various  journeys  to  the  Southern  States,  has 

our  law-making   bodies.     Professor  Jenks  takes  been  a  diligent  reader  of  Southern  newsF>af>ers,  and 

up  the  various  departments  of  government,  their  for  many  years  has  carried  on  an  active  corre- 

powers,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  practices,  and  spondence,  he  tells  us,  with  Southern  people  of 

shows^what  are  the  actual  relations  of  government  every  variety  of  sentiment.     While  he  admits  the 

as  now  constituted  in  this  country  to  human  affairs,  difficulty  of  getting  anything  like  a  comprehensive 

IVIany  workers  in  the  field  of  social  reform  have  view  of  the  South  s  problem,  Professor  Hart  exer- 

been  hampered  by  a  failure  to  understand  just  cises  his  privilege  of  comparing  conditions  in  vari- 

how  the  government  of  municipality.  State,  or  ous  States  and  making  generalizations  subject,  as 

nation  can  help  them  to  attain  the  ends  which  they  he  himself  says,  "to  the  criticism  of  investigators 

are  seeking.     This  little  book  is  a  clear  and  concise  who  may  have  a  more  intimate  personal  acquaint- 

answer  to  many  of  the  questions  that  such  workers  ance  with  the  region."     He  disclaims  any  animus 

would  naturally  ask.  against  the  South  as  a  section  or  people,  and  we 

believe  that  most  Southerners,  after  a  careful  read- 

The  Dodge  Lectures  given  by  Governor  Hughes  ing  of  his  book,  would  absolve  him  of  any  such 
at  Yale  University  on  the  responsibilities  of  citizen-  charge.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any 
ship  have  been  printed  in  a  volume  of  120  pages  undertaking  of  this  nature.  Professor  Hart  has  suc- 
entitled  "Conditions  of  Progress  in  Democratic  ceeded  in  making  an  exceedingly  readable  and  use- 
Government."*  Three  general  topics  are  covered  ful  presentation  of  things  that  may  be  learned  by 
in  these  lectures, — "The  Attitude  of  the  Individ-  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  observer  with  the  lim- 
ual,"  "Administrative  Efficiency,"  and  "Political  itations  under  which  any  traveler  in  the  South 
Parties."  Governor  Hughes  approaches  these  sub-  must  labor, 
jects  from  the  point  of  view  ot  the  "practical  poli- 


A  comprehensive  volume  showing  evidence  of 

.  ^^                        r,     r        ^.      ,x  .        c.^          rr.   ^.  much   cafc  and   patience   in    its  compilation,    is 

Crm?Hr  &'crT4%p%  "^l?.^  °^  ^     "^^  Emily  Greene  Balch's  study  of  "Our  Slavic  FeUow 
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Citizens.*'*  Miss  Balch,  who  is  Associate  Professor  feat  the  object  of  study.     "Not  more  than  one 
of  Economics  at  Wellesley  College,  has  been  study-  experiment  in  100,000  is  actually  painful." 
ing  this  question  for  years,  and  her  work,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Charities  Publication  Committee  religion 
(most  of  the  chapters  appeared  as  separate  articles  Those  readers  of  the  American  Magazine  who 
in   the  Survey)  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  have  been  following  Mr.   Ray  Stannard  Baker's 
achievement    of    their    organization.     Scattered  series  of  articles  on  "The  Spiritual  Unrest"  will 
through  the  more  than  ^00  pages  of  this  book  are  be  pleased  to  know  that  these  articles  have  been 
many  illustrations  that  help  to  elucidate' the  text,  rewritten  and  revised  and  published  in  book  form.* 
There  is  a  bibliography  covering  more  than  30  The  volume,  which  bears  the  same  title  as  the 
pages.     While  the  immigrants,  after  their  arrival  series  of  magazine  articles,  is  not  an  attack  or  a 
m  the  United  States,  are  considered  more  in  de-  defense.     It  represents  an  impartial,  paidstaking 
tail,  adequate  treatment  is  given  to  the  "Slavic  effort  to  see  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  dhurches 
Immigration  at  Its  Source."  and  other  religious  institutions  and  "to  set  down 

_  these   facts   honestly   and    fully."     Mr.    Baker's 

THB  AMERICAN  WOMAN  IN   BUSINESS  investigations   included   six   specific   and   typical 

That  suggestive  little  volume  entitled  "The  modem  religious  institutions:  Trinity  Church 
Woman  Who  Spends,"  issued  some  years  ago,  has  (New  York  City),  a  noted  slum  mission,  a  large 
b#en  revised,  and  a  chapter  added  on  household  institutional  church,  a  settlement  house,  several 
accounts,  prepared  particularly  in  view  of  the  uni-  Jewish  synagogues,  and  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
versal  concern  over  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ment.  His  general  verdict  is  that  "religion  is  not 
cost  of  living  has  risen.  Thb  volume  by  Bertha  decaying;  it  is  only  the  church."  The  volume 
June  Richardson  has  an  introduction  by  Ellen  H.  closes  with  "a  vision  of  the  new  Christianity," 
Richards.*  being  an  account  of  the  religious  work  of  Dr. 

Walter  Rauschenbusch,   of  the   Rochester  Theo- 

"  Every  Day  Business  for  Women,"  by  Mary  A.  logical  Seminary,  based  on  his  now  famous  book 
Wilbur,"  ought  to  prove  a  helpful  manual  for  the  "Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis." 
conduct  of  such  business  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  thou- 
sands of  American  women.  The  author  clearly  The  stimulation,  to  minds  religiously  inclined 
explains  the  methods  of  banking,  the  management  offered  by  Dr.  R^uschenbusch's  book  has  been 
of  a  check  book,  getting  moneys  in  emergencies,  wide  and  effective.  In  "The  FaithofaLavman,"* 
how  to  send  money,  bills  and  receipts,  the  relations  William  Frederick  Osborne  writes,  "in  harmony 
of  employer  and  employee,  taxes  and  customs,  the  with  Professor  Rauschenbusch's  point  of  view,"  on 
transfer  of  property,  stocks  and  bonds,  wills  and  the  "relative  impotence  of  the  church  in  contem- 
estates,  ana  a  thousand  other  topics  of  every-  porary  society."  He  sub-titles  his  book  "Studies 
day  business  life.  m  the  Recoil  from  a  Professionalized  Church." 

A  SCIENTIFIC  VIEW  OP  VIVISECTION  ^„  English  writer  who  should  be  better  known 
The  calmest,  most  convincing  studyr  of  the  vivi-  in  this  country,  Mr.  Charles  Morley,  has  given 
section  question  that  we  have  seen  is  Dr.  \yar-  us  an  absorbing  book  on  religious  observances  of 
Insse's  Concjuest  of  Disease  Through  Animal  to-day  in  the  British  capital,  which  he  has  en- 
Experimentation."*  This  writer  believes  that  the  titled  "London  at  Prayer."*  During  one  Sunday 
geno^  lack  of  information  upon  the  biologic  sci-  he  visited  typical  religious  institutions  all  over  the 
ences  has  been  responsible  for  much  harm.  He  great  city,  and  what  his  sympathetic  heart  saw  his 
contends  that  if  the  exact  method  and  extent  of  equally  sympathetic  pen  describes,  till  the  reader 
experimentation  upon  animals,  as  well  as  the  re-  can  almost  see  the  actual  London  at  prayer, — 
suits  actually  achieved,  were  popularly  understood  from  Quaker  meeting-house  to  Salvation  Army 
there  would  be  no  further  outcry  against  what  has  barracks, 
been. denounced  as  cruel  torture,  but  what  this 

writeir  insists  is  simply  study  with  an  almost  negli-  education 

gible  minimum  of  pain  to  the  subject.     The  aim  of  Two  teachers  in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Jean- 

thcae  studies,  savs  Dr.  Warbasse  (who  is  surgeon  nette  Marks  and  Julia  Moody,  have  undertaken 

to  the  German  Hospital,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  is  to  present  the  facts  of  science  for  children  from 

the  benefit  of  humanity  at  large  and  for  all  time,  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  a  series  of  little 

Thanlra  chiefly  to  this  study  of  animal  physiology  books    entitled      'Story-Told     Science."     These 

and  the  functions  of  living  animals,  the  average  books  are  made  up  of  stories  explaining  simple 

length  of  human  life  has  mcreased  in  a  century  types  of  animal  and  plant  life.     The  volume  re- 

from  a  little  over  twenty  to  forty  years.     Con-  cently    issued,    entitled    "A    Holiday    With    the 

trary  to  the  general  belief,  in  the  vast  majority  of  Birds,"  •  employs  this  method  for  introducing  child 

cases  there  is.  Dr.  Warbasse  assures  us,  no  pain  in  readers  to  sparrows,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  war- 

the  animal  subjected  to  investigation,  since  the  biers,  crows,  hawks,  owls,  and  other  familiar  birds 

very  fact  of  great  pain  in  the  subject  would  render  of  our  northern  States.     This  is  done  in  a  way  that 

impossible  the  result  desired  by  the  investigator,  cannot  fail  to  be  entertaining  to  most  children,  and 

The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  anasthetics  are  at  the  same  time  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 

not  employed,  and  these  cases  are  only  those  in  knowledge  conveyed  may  be  relied  upon. 
which  the  unconsciousness  of  the  animal  would  de- 

—  The  fame  of  Ellen  Key  as  a  philosophical  writer 
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on  social  topics  has  long  since  spread  beyond  her  iarities  of    stocks  of    railroads,   street   railways, 

native  Sweden  and  become  a  world-wide  fact.   We  manufacturing  concerns,  banks  and  other  finan- 

have  already  noticed  in  these  pages  "The  Century  cial  institutions,  and  mines,  from  the  investor's 

of  the  Child "   by  this  writer.     A  condensation  viewpoint.     Such  mysteries  are  cleared  up  as  the 

from  this  work,  with  additions,  is  now  printed  under  means  whereby  the  owner  of  a  convertible  bond 

the  title  "The  Education  of  the  Child."  *  It  con-  has  his  choice  of  creditorship  or  partnership;  why 

tains  some  excellent  advice  to  all  parents,  written  some    common  or   "ordinary"   stocks    are  more 

in  a  direct,  convincing,  and  fine  literary  style.  attractive    than    the    preferred   stocks,   or  even 

bonds,  of  the  same  company ;  and  why  a  preferred 

BOOKS  OF  REFBRENCE  stock  may  be  better  than  a  boad  even  for  the 

The   seventh    volume    of    "The    New    Schaff-  conservative  investor.  The  contributions  by  John 

Herzog   Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge"*  Adams,  Jr.,  John  Moody,  B.  B.  Burgunder,  Carl 

brings  the  work  down  in  the  alphabetical  arrange-  Snyder,  and  Montgomery  Rollins  are  notable  for 

ment   to   the   discussion   of   "Moralities."     This  their  excellent  illustrations.    The  authors  do  not 

volume    is   notable   for   several    important   arti-  hesitate  to  name  the  given  stocks  that  are  desir- 

cles,  among  which   should    be   mentioned   those  able  for  special  investors,  nor  to  identify  comptanies 

on    "Lutheranism,"    conjointly    written   by    Dr.  that   are    "fantastically   over-capitalized."     The 

FrobOess,  Director  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  several  articles  on  stock  prices  and  the  influences 

Church  in  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Spaeth  of  the  Lutheran  that  make  them  are  alone  worth  the  careful  stucly 

Seminary  at  Philadelphia;      Methodists,"  by  Dr.  of  any  investor  or  business  man,  particularly  when 

James  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo-  read  in  connection  with  the  full  bibliography  of 

cate;  and  "  Mennonites,"  by  Professor  Cremer  of  financial  books,  journals,  and  news  services, 

the  University  of  Griefswald,  and  Dr.  John  Horsch.  ,r^«««  »^^»^«  ^».  ^««  .«^i.,«» 

The  subjects  of  "Marriage,"  "The  Lord's  Sup-  O^"™  ^^^  ^^  ™E  MONTH 

per,"  "The  Mass,"  "Missions  to  the  Heathen,"  For  a  generation  the  alphabet  reformers  have 

and  "Mohanimedanism"arealsotreated  with  great  been  urging  upon  the  Japanese  Government  the 

elaboration  in  this  volume.     Among  the  biogra-  necessity  for  devising  and  making  compulsory  the 

phies  are  those  of  Martin  Luther,   Melanchton,  use  of  a  system  of  transliteration  of  the  Japanese 

David  Livingstone,  John  Locke,   Robert  McAll,  language  into  some  characters  easily  intelligible, 

founder  of  the  McAll  Missions,  Robert  McBurney  not  only  to  the  Japanese  themselves  but  to  for- 

of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  evangel-  eigners  as  well.     Among  other  ingenious  attempts 

ist,  President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  and  Bishop  which  have  been  published  in  periodical  and  book 

McCabe.  form  during  recent  years  is  the  scheme  set  forth  by 

the  so-called   New  School  of  Japan.     We  have 

Many  of  the  users  of  the  famous  "  Century  Die-  received   from  the  association  m  Tokio  that  has 

tionary"  are  possibly  unaware  that  the  work  of  this  propaganda  in  charge  an  ambitious  volume 

collecting   words   and    phrases,   and   particularly  setting  forth  the  entire  idea.  ■  The  scheme  con- 


scientihc  and  technical  terms,  did  not  end  with  the  templates  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  let- 
publication  of  the  Dictionary  twenty  years  ago,  ters  to  replace  the  Chinese  characters  now  used 
but  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  result  of  largely  in  the  Japanese  written  tongue.  The  ob- 
thislabor  by  the  "Century"  staff  is  now  presented  ject  seems  to  us  very  laudable  and  the  system 
in  two  supplementary  volumes."  The  editor,  Dr.  scientific  and  reasonable,  although  to  Western 
Benjamin  £.  Smith,  declares  that  the  past  quarter  minds  rather  complicated, 
of  a  century  has  been  more  productive  of  neolo- 
gisms than  any  other  period  of  the  same  length  in  A  collection  of  the  best  English  essays  on  con- 
the  history  of  the  language.  We  may  readily  versation  "with  a  view  to  provide  those  who 
understana  the  force  of  this  assertion  when  we  would  excel  in  the  art,  with  hints,  suggestions, 
recall  the  enormous  development  in  special  sci-  rules  and  precepts  likely  to  be  helpful  in  the  mak- 
ences,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  arts,  that  has  ing  of  good  talk,"  has  been  edited  by  Horatio  S. 
characterized  the  period  in  question,  for  with  all  Krans,  who  has  entitled  the  volume  "The  Lost 
these  advances  have  come  new  vocabularies  or  Art  of  Conversation."  *  Mr.  Krans,  who  provides 
new  uses  of  old  terms.  The  material  included  in  an  introduction  to  the  book,  acknowledges  that 
these  two  supplementary  volumes  is  not  dupli-  such  a  volume  can  not  provide  the  "knowledge, 
rated  in  any  other  publication.  These  volumes  brains  and  ready  wit  that  belong  to  the  g(x>d 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  indispensable  alike  to  talker,  but  it  can  teach  everyone  the  best  use  of 
the  student  and  to  the  man  of  affairs.  such  talents  as  he  possesses." 

Nf)w  that  nearly  one  dollar  out  of   every  four  With   the  theory  that  people  work  with   the 

rif  American  wealth  is  represented  by  stocks  and  greatest  efficiency  only  when  they  are  physically, 

bonds,   the  public  will  welcome   No.  n8   of   the  mentally,  and  morally  happy.  Dr.  Henry  Smith 

"Annals  of  the  Academy  of   Political    and  Social  Williams  has  cast  into  book  form  a  series  of  stimu- 

SMenrt;,"  *  on  the  subject  of    "Stocks  and   the  lating,  helpful  essays  on  the  "Science  of  Happi- 

St<Kk  Market."     In  it  special  authorities  describe  ness.  "    Dr.   Williams'  style  is  sympathetic  and 

Che  inaehinery  for  handling  stocks,  and  the  pecul-  direct,  and  his  advice  comes  to  us  with  the  author- 

— ity  of  a  ripened  experience  on  the  part  of  the 

•  riH' K^lucHilon  of  the  Child.    By  Ellen  Key.     Putnams.  author. 

«,.    |M)  7.'    tU'lllH.  . '- 

•  Tfir    N«w    ^'hnlf  HrTZOK    Encyclopedia    of    Rellfflous  »  The  New  School  of  Japan.    Toklo:  Dokuritsu  Bunsrak- 
|i»(»mlinin'.  Vol,  VII.      ICdlted  by  Samuel  Macaulcy  Jack-  kai.     58  pp. 

m,u      I urik  St  \\ii«un\\n.     ft02  pp.     15.  ■  The  Lost  Art  of  Conversation.    Edited  by  Horatio  S. 

•  Ihr  Oritiiry  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia.  Vols.  XT  and  Krans.     New    York:    Sturffls   &   Walton  Company.     366 
Ml       I  lie  rrnniry  Company.  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

«  Arri'-rlfvin  Arnd<>my   of   Political    and   Social  Science.  '  The  Science  of  Happiness.    By  Henry  Smith  WUUaois. 

I'lili'wW'Iphla.     Zni  pp.     11.  Harpers.     350  pp.     |2. 
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lunities,  evil  or  to  assert  that  the  best -government  is  the 

bis  own  one  that  is  least  active  or  vigilant.     Govem- 

himself.  ment  is  not  an  evil,  but  our  chief  agency  of 

lypopu-  civilization  and  human  progress.    As  such,  it 

ial   and  must  be  kept  in  good  running  order.    We  are 

Individ-  about  to  enter  upon  campaigns  for  the  election 

another  of  officers  in  many  States,  and  we  are  to  elect, 

.    Laws  this  fall,  the  members  of  the  next  national 

xecuted,  House  of  Representatives.    Involved  in  this 

must  be  business  of  nominations  and  elections  is  that 

growth  great  game  of  politics  that  sturdy  Americans 

:e  in  the  like  to  participate  in,  as  in  some  stirring  sport 

lents  are  that  requires  strategy   and   combat.     But, — 

is  popu-  quite  apart  from  the  game  of  politics,  and  also 

j  in  this  quite  apart  from  the  trade  or  profession  of  poli- 

lot  to  be  tics,  by  which  so  many  men  get  their  livings, — 

he  other  there  is  a  political  duty  pressing  upon  every 

t  to  be  a  intelligent  citizen, 
led  and 

)teordo  how  it      ^'  '*  ^  thing  of  profound  impor- 

respon-  Kn***  <•     tance  what  laws  are  enacted,  what 

iifare  of  "f"*""     men  are  selected  to  execute  the  laws, 

;  and  it  and  what  men  are  appointed  or  elected  as 

:ir  influ-  judges  to  interpret  and  apply  the  laws  in  cases 

and  in-  arising  under  them.  The  concerns  of  our 
people  as  affected  liy  governmental  action  are  so 
delicate  and  so  numerous  that  it  makes  a  seri- 

i  impos-  ous  difference  to  many  people  in  their  health, 

lual  and  comfort,  and  prosperity  just  what  men  are  ex- 

U  life  of  ercising  discretionary  power  even  in  the  minor 

equally  public  offices.     With  good  village  officers  your 

various  streets  will  be  well  kept.     Your  children  will 

iBm  the  have  good  schools  and  be  reasonably  protected 

is  maga-  against  scarlet  fever  and  other  infectious  dis- 

urt  of  its  eases.     There  will  be  visible  progress  in  the 
;lated  to- direction  of  good  order  and  safety,  of  civic 

e  of  our  beauty,  and  of  intelligence  and  economy  in  the 

m  all  of  raising  and  spending  of  money.    The  doings 

our  readers.    It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  that  of  a  grafting,  dishonest  legislature  will  cast  a 

govenunent  must  try  to  do  everything,  but  it  is  pall  over  the  life  of  an  entire  Stale;  while  the 

e  to  think  of  government  as  a  necessary  work  of  an  honest,  high-toned  legislature  can 

COpyrlcfat.  IBIO.  by  Thb  Rkview  or  Rtvici™  Coui-ant  i31 
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be  made  so  efficient  as  to  diffuse  benefits  every-  to  detennine  who  shall  be  candidates  (or  Con- 
where.  A  good  (lovemor,  through  his  own  gress.  The  voters  ought  to  care  very  greatly 
acts  and  through  his  power  of  appointment,  who  is  to  represent  them  at  Washington.  They 
may  appreriably  improve  all  the  conditions  of  ought  to  know  all  alxiut  their  candidate  for 
life  in  a  hundred  ways.  .\  bad  Governor  may  Congress,  and  ought  to  take  an  active  part  in 
injure  the  entire  State  through  relaxed  stand-  getting  his  name  put  on  the  ballot  paper.  If 
ards  and  want  of  sympathy  in  directions  where  direct -primary  elections  will  help  the  voters  to 
his  opportunities  for  service  are  best.  In  like  express  their  preference  with  better  assurance 
manner,  the  selection  of  good  judges  is  of  vital  of  having  it  count  for  something,  that  would  be 
concern  to  all  honest  citizens,  and  is  a  matter  reason  enough  for  favoring  direct  primaries, 
that  nowadays  requires  our  closest  scrutiny. 

ThtBtiwk     ^'  '^  "^"^  *  matter  of  interest  tc 
omut        If  these  things  are  true  concerning       ■»*(*•       leading  lawyers  alone  what  men 
national       our  local  and  Slate  governments,        '*""'•        ^re  placed  upon  the  federal  bench. 
''"""         they  are  also  true  as  regards  the  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  governing  United  States  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.    It  makes  a  vast  deal  of   people  in  ways  that  are  often  so  direct  and  real 
difference  to  millions  of  people  in  their  daily   that  they  could  be  explained  to  children.    It  is 
lives  whether  or  not  the  President  of  the  United   the  business  of  the  President  to  select  the  fed- 
Stales  is  a  man  of  wisdom,  decision,  and  high-  eral  judges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
mindedness.    In  so  many  ways  do  the  decisions  Senate.    But  it  is  not  impertinent  for  the  newa- 
of  the  President  and  (he  members  of  Ihe  Cabi-   papers  and  the  people  to  take  a  great  interest 
net  Itear  ujjon  the  well-being  of  (he  people  that    in  the  names  proposed,  and  to  urge  their  pref- 
erences quite  openly  if  they  feel  so  impelled. 
The  more  ihe  people  know  about  the  personal- 
ity and  work  of  the  judges,  the  belter  it  will  be. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  silly,  maudlin 
talk  about  Ihe  sanctity  of  the  bench  and  the 
impropriely  of  criticising  ils  decisions.     Law- 
yers are  largely  responsible  for  this  insincere 
talk  about  the  bench.    In  certain  of  our  Slates, 
■he  lawyers  of  experience  have  so  bad  an  opin- 
ion of  many  of  the  judges  that  ihey  do  every- 
thing in  iheir  power  to  have  a  case  brought 
before  one  jud^e  rather  than  before  another. 
The  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  is 
far  from  perfect.    There  have  been  times  and 
places  in  the  United  Stales  within  recent  years 
where  juslice  was  more  uncertain  and  more 
lardy  than  in  the  Turkish  Empire.    It  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that   judgeships  should 
nol  be  a  part  of  the  brokerage  business  of 
political  bosses. 

Aean'Min      ^'  '^  ^^^y  '**  c'^nvince  people  of  the 

till  Hiahttt     need    of    appointing    or    electing 

'**        honest  and  capable  judges  to  serve 

on  the  local  bench,  and  help  to  make  justice 

a  real  and  living  thing.     It  is  not  so  easy  to 

make  it  appear  that  the  appointment  of  federal 

judges  is  a  matter  of  common  concern.    Vet  il 

niK  I  \rt  cMijF  JUSTICE  FULiKR  is  likelv  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the 

(As  hr  ii|>i>eand  «hen  he  was  uppointed  in  iRHS)        people  of  the  Uoiled  Slates  in  their  daily  lives, 

tor  many  years  to  come,  just  what  men  Mr. 

il  is  of  the  utmost  consecjuence  who  these  men  Tafl  selects  and  the  Senate  confirms  for  seats 

are,  just  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  tri'  on  [he  Supreme  l>ench.     Nol  only  does  the 

to  do  in  the  exercise  of  their  official  powers.    Il    interpretation  of  existing  laws  affect  the  people 

is  not  a  matter  merely  for  the  party  managers  in  their  business  and  in  various  relationships  of 

and  professional  politicians  in  a  given  district  life,  but  the  opinions  of  the  highest  tribunal 
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must  inevitably  aSect  the  law-making  branch 
of  the  government  in  its  shaping  of  policies, 
and  the  executive  branch  in  its  recommenda- 
tions and  its  activities. 

^j^  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
cutfjmttitt  who  had  served  in  his  high  position 
'*"*'  for  twenty-two  years,  was  able  at 
various  times  to  lead  the  Supreme  Court  into 
the  making  of  decisions  that  were  of  lasting 
consetjuence.  The  turn  of  a  handful  of  voles 
ID  the  Slate  of  New  York  in  1884  would  have 
made  Mr.  Blaine  President  instead  of  Mr. 
Cleieland.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been 
Mr.  Itlaine's  duty  to  appoint  a  Chief  Justice, 
in  1888, 10  succeed  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  Ohio, 
who  died  in  March  of  that  year  and  who  had 
been  Chief  Justice  since  1874.  Mr.  Blaine 
would  not  have  appointed  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
but  would  have  selected  some  one  of  a  wholly 
different  historical  and  economic  point  of 
>iew,  and  of  a  diiferent  theory  as  regards 
American  constitutional  law.  If  Chief  Justice 
Waiie  had  lived  a  year  longer  his  successor 
would  have  been  appointed  by  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  who  would  not  have  appointed 
a  man  of  Mr.  Fuller's  type.  Pre^dent  Harri- 
son appointed  the  late  Justices  Shiras,  of 
Pennsylvania,     Brown,     of     Michigan,     and 

Brewer,  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Fuller,  who  was  in  his  c»,niiw  i.,  ihc  An^ricu.  i^~  Au«iiii«.  s  v 
jevcnty-eighth  year  when  he  died  on  July  4.  the  late  'chief  justice  aT'he  appeared  a  few 
began  law  practice  in  his  native  State  of  Maine,  weeks  ago 

but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Chicago.    He  had 

practiced  law  in  Chicago  for  thirty-three  years  preme  bench,  chose  a  man  weH  known  by  rea- 
when,  in  1888,  President  Cleveland  discovered  son  of  long  service  as  a  United  States  Circuit 
turn  and  made  him  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Fuller  Judge.  In  appointing  Governor  Hughes  of 
was  a  man  of  scholarly  mind  and  refined  per-  New  York,  to  till  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
stnality,  whose  position  at  the  bar  was  excel-  death  of  justice  Brewer,  Mr.  Taft  selected 
lent  though  not  commanding,  and  whose  tern-  a  public  man  of  national  repute,  of  rare  talent 
perament  and  training  were  not  those  that  for  analysis  and  statement,  of  approved  legal 
would  seem  to  have  fitted  him  to  be  (Thief  Jus-  scholarship,  and  of  a  temperament  essentially 
tice  of  the  United  States.  His  dignity  and  his  judicial.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  President,  ap- 
worth,  both  as  man  and  as  judge,  have  been  pointedtotheSuprcmebench  the  Chief  Justice 
so  marked  and  irreproachable  that  no  one  of  Massachusetts,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
could  for  a  moment  think  of  passing  any  ad-  For  the  next  vacancy  he  named  Judge  Day, 
verse  comment  upon  his  career,  No  one  could  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  Mr.  McKinley's  friend, 
well  criticise  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  though  one  adviser,  and  cabinet  officer,  and  earlier  a  state 
might  criticise  President  Cleveland  for  taking  judge.  Then  he  appointed  Mr.  Moody,  of 
chances  in  appointingacomptarativelyunknown  MassachuseHs,  who  as  Attorney- General  had 
and  untried  man  to  perform  duties  that  affect  shown  energy,  talent,  and  prodigious  industry, 
so  deeply  the  course  of  our  constitutional  his-  Presid^it  Cleveland  in  his  second  term  had 
tory,  and  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  made  two  very  noteworthy  appointments  when 

he  selected  Justice  White,  of  Louisiana,  still  an 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  Presi-  ornament  to  the  great  tribunal,  and  the  late 
dent  might  feel  himself  justified  in  Justice  Peckham,  of  New  York,  who  was 
selecting  for  the  highest  court  a  great  lawyer  and  judge.  A  study  of  the 
men  already  eminent  as  judges,  or  of  high  dis-  personnel  of  our  highest  court  from  llie 
tinctitm  and  great  learning  as  lawyers.  Thus  earliest  days  awakens  the  sense  of  admiration 
Mr.  Taft,  in  placing  Judge  Lurton  on  the  Su-   rather  than  the  spirit  of  disparagement. 
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led,  and  greatness  of  legal  and  Constitutional 
conception,  to  be  the  dominating  leader  of 
a  bench  of  nine  justices.  And  it  would  hardly 
be  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Fuller  was  Chief  Justice 
in  the  very  nature  of  his  talents  and  powers,  as 
well  as  by  appointment. 

The  nine  members  of  the  bench 
"Si'sm"'   ^^t  of  course,  of  equal  authority 
in    the   making   of   decisions.     A 
good  many  important  cases  have  in  recent 
years  been  decided  by  a  division  of  five  to  four. 
All  the  Justices  have  been  and  are  men  of  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  patriotism.    Their  differ- 
ences have  not  been  in  the  least  discreditaUe 
to  their  sincerity  or  their  ability.     There    are 
many   Constitutional   questions  about   which 
trained  legal  minds  hold  different  views.     Sev- 
eral issues  of  that  kind  are  now  awaiting  a  full 
bench  to  be  argued  and  decided.    The  most 
important  of  these  are  questions  that  have  to  do 
with  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  national 
government  over  modem  business  enterprises. 
President  Taft  and  the  lawyers  of  the  adminis- 
During  the  period  from  1801  to  tration  naturally  believe  that  the  corporation 
"k™      1864,  the  Chief  Justiceship  was  tax,  which  they  recommended  and  Congress 
jurtien     occupied  by  only  two  men,  namely,  adopted,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 
John  Marshall  and  Roger  B.  Taney.   Marshall  Many  lawyers  take  the  opposite  view.    The 
was  Chief  Justice  til!  his  death  in  1835,  and  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  has 
Taney  from  1836  till  his  death  in  1864.    Since  been  busy  and  successful  in  collecting  a  large 
that  time  the  Chief  Justices  have  been  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  who  died  in  1873;  Morrison 
R.  Waite,  who  served  fourteen  years  and  died 
in  1888,  and  Melville  W.  Fuller,  whose  period 
of  twenty-two  years  is  now  ended.    Marshall 
guided  us  through  the  great  period  of  con- 
structive establishment  of   the   Constitution. 
Taney,    who    happens    unfortunately    to    be 
chiefly  remembered  by  the  fugitive  slave  deci- 
sions, was  also  a  great  judge  whose  fame  will 
grow  brighter.  The  war  and  the  Constitutional 
amendments  following  it,  justified  the  courts  in 
accepting  the  more  |X)silive  theory  of  the  unity 
of  our  national  life  and  the  supremacy  of  our 
central  institutions  of  government.    Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  was  a  brilliant  ex[x>nent  of  this 
national  view.    Chief  Justice  Waite  was  care- 
ful, upright,  safe,  and  estimable.    Chief  Justice 
FuUer's  concejitions  of  the  Constitution  were 
rather  those  of  the  earlier  period,  which  looked 
upon  it  as  a  written  compact  to  be  literally 
interpreted    in    fairness   to   two   contracting 
parlies,  rather  than  as  a  memorandum  of  the 
purposes  and  plans  of  a  growing  jieople  in  the 
shaping  of  their  organic  institutions  of  govern- 
ment.   Chief  Justice  Fuller  will  be  remembered 
as  an  admirable  figure  and  as  a  judge  in  most 

respects  well   filtod  for    the  Supreme   bench.  chikf  jusricE  bocer  b,  tanet 

Bui  it  requires  jirei-mincnt  cogency  of  intel-  ^y/^  «,^.e,i  !„„,  ,,^6  w  iW4) 
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sum  of  money  from  corporations  under  this  mins-Bailey  income-tax  bill  would  have  made 

Dew  tax.    A  decision  of  the  court  to  the  effect  its  way  through  Congress  in  the  special  session 

Uiat  this  is  in  reality  a  tax  on  incomes,  levied  in  last  year.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  treat' 

■a  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  way,  would  ment  of  the  new  Corporation  tax  by  the  Su- 
probably  result  in  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
gnieral  income  tax. 

r**fMM«     ^'   ^^   '"  April,  189s,  that  the 

Tvuam      Supreme    Court    delivered    itself 

JuiuM  upon  the  income  tax  that  had  been 
passed  in  connection  with  the  disappointing 
attempt  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  revise  the 
tariff.  Justice  Jackson  was  ill  and  did  not 
participate  in  the  decision.  On  the  general 
questiiHi,  four  judges  took  one  side,  and  four 
took  the  other.  The  Court  was  in  general 
agreement  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  income  derived  from  certain  sources, 
such  as  State  and  municipal  bonds.  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  argued  that  it  was  also  unconsti- 
tutional to  tax  the  income  derived  from  rents  or 
holdings  of  real  estate.  To  show  how  changed 
the  personnel  of  the  court  has  become,  we 
present  (see  page  139)  a  group-picture  of  the 
justicesof  that  time.  Seven  of  the  nine  are  dead, 
the  survivm^  being  Justice  Harlan,  who  is  now  in 
his  scventy-^ghth  year,  and  Justice  White,  who 

is  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.     But  for  the  quick,  j„stice'"v^^lia«  *h.  moody  of  the  supbeme  court 
unpoomptu  suggestion  by  President  Taft  (in  a  (Who«  retiremetn  a  provided  fort 

spra.1  menage)  of  Ihc  pre«»,t  corpor.Uon  Ux,  ^^^  „^^,  ^_.^^^  will  have  »  marked 

ud  of  an  mcom,^tai  amendment   "the  Con-   ^^  „,^  j^,„^^  ^j  j^^^^,  ,^^^,.^„  ^ 

sututioQ,  it  IS  not  unprobable  that  the  Cum-  ,.■  ,        t-     ,-  u       -      .1. 

'  '^  this  country-.    For  Congress  would  revive  the 

Cummins- Bailey  bill,  if  the  Court  should  nul- 
lify the  Corporation  lax. 

1  Mood  d^'^^^  more  important,  from  the 
t»*  Anti-Trutt  Standpoint  of  immediateexigencies, 
"'"'  is  the  final  interpretation  to  be 
placed  upon  certain  clauses  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act.  The  Tobacco  Trust  cases  and 
the  Standard  Oil  cases  had  been  fully  argued 
before  the  Court,  but  they  will  be  argued  again 
in  order  that  they  may  be  decided  by  a  full  tri- 
bunal. Not  only  must  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  be  filled,  but  it 
is  probable  that  a  successor  will  have  to  be 
!  appointed  to  Justice  Moody  before  these  cases 
can  be  argued.  Mr.  Moody  has  been  seriously 
ill,  and  therefore  absent  from  the  bench,  for 
perhaps  a  year  and  a  half.  Congress  at  the 
last  session  passed  a  special  act  to  permit  his 
retirement  on  full  pay.  The  general  law  au- 
thorizes judges  who  have  served  ten  years  to 
retire  on  full  pay  for  life  after  reaching  the  age 
of  seventy,  ilr.  Moody  Is  much  the  youngest 
man  on  the  bench,  but  the  circumstances 
wholly  justified  Congress  in  providing  for  his 
retirement  by  unanimous  vole.  The  act  of 
June  gave  Mr.  Moody  a  period  of  five  months 
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to  secure  the  Senatorial  confirmation  of  a  judge 
before  he  mounts  the  bench.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  special  session  will  be  called.  This 
means  that  the  great  business  cases  will  not  be 
decided  until  next  spring.  It  is  very  commonly 
believed  that  Governor  Hughes,  who  had  made 
all  his  plans  to  retire  from  the  Governorship 
and  take  his  seat  as  Justice  Brewer's  successor, 
in  November,  will  be  designated  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice by  President  Taft.  Two  Associate  Jus- 
tices will  then  have  to  be  appointed.  Justice 
Harlan  is  expected  to  retire  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  that  case,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  President  Taft  to  name  five  out  of  nine 
members  of  the  court,  all  within  a  very  short 
period.  Justice  Harlan  has  already  served  thirty- 
three  years  on  theSupreme  bench  and  has  seen 
the  coming  and  going  of  many  coUeagues. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  wisdom 
H      b'      °^  ^  j'^dge  who  decides  cases,  and 

it  is  quite  another  thing  to  have 
wisdom  as  an  executive  in  appointing  judges. 
It  was  once  Mr.  Taft's  well-known  ambition  to 
end  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
bench.  If  Chief  Justice  Fuller  had  retired 
several  years  ago,  as  was  expected,  President 
Roosevelt  would  have  appointed  Mr,  Taft 
as  his  successor.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  nominated  at  Chicago  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Taft  would,  in  all  likebhood, 
now  be  appointed  Chief  Justice.  There  was 
a  crucial  moment  in  New  York  politics, 
Livirr.iiiii  •Y  Jul    K.i.ii-j.n. .  scvcral    ycars    ago,    when    Mr.    Roosevelt's 

(A.h..p^'^''THr™S'lhLTdrv™dth.Phi  'l«^'^°°  made  Mr.  Hughes  the  Republican 
Beta  Kappa  oration)  nommce  for  Govemor.     It  was  Mr.  Roose- 

velt's decision,  also,  that  made  Mr.  Taft 
wilhin  which  to  retire  in  order  to  obtain  the  the  Republican  nominee  for  President.  Mr. 
benelit  for  life  of  the  Associate  Justice's  full  Hughes  at  that  time  was  not  anxious  to  run 
salary,  which  is  $17,000  a  year.  There  is  no  for  the  Governorship,  nor  was  Mr.  Taft  a 
desire  in  any  quarter  to  rid  the  bench  of  Mr.  seeker  for  the  Presidency, 
Moody's  presence.     It  is  only  that  there  is 

grave  need  of  a  full  bench  to  dispose  of  pending  sooMi^it,  ^"^^  ^'^^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^  minded, 
cases;  and  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  that  floot,  Taft,  could  have  been  Govemor  of  New 
Justice  Moody  can  at  any  early  time  resume  ""»*"  York  and  Republican  nominee  for 
his  plate  in  the  vigor  of  full  health.  the  Presidency.    After  his  retirement  as  Secre- 

tary of  War,  when  he  had  justly  earned  great 

frotati.     ^'  '^  expected,  therefore,  that  Pres-  popularity  by  priceless  service  to  the  nation, 
Dtiauttnd    ident  Taft  will  be  prepared  (o  send  both  Roosevelt  and  Taft  urged  Root  with  all 

ciiantn  jj^^  names  of  two  members  of  the  their  might  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the 
bench  lo  the  Senate  when  Congress  meets  on  Governorship  with  a  view  to  becoming  the 
December  5.  In  view  of  the  accumulation  of  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
important  business  that  awaits  a  reconstituted  1908.  Mr.  Root,  who  was  seeking  no  further 
Supreme  bench,  there  has  been  much  discus-  political  preferment  and  was  content  to  be 
sion  of  the  plan  of  calling  the  Senate  into  extra  leader  of  the  bar  of  New  York,  deliberately 
session  in  October.  It  is,  indeed,  permissible  refused  what  was  easily  within  his  grasp.  He 
for  the  President  to  appoint  judges  and  set  would  have  been  elected  Govemor  in  1904,  and 
them  at  work  in  the  recess  of  Congress.  But  it-  again  in  1906,  and  would  have  been  elected 
is  the  custom,  now  almost  invariably  followed,  President  in  1908.    In  that  case,  also,  Mr. 
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Taft  would  probably  have  become  Chief  jus- 
tice. Under  those  circumstances,  Mr,  Roose- 
vdl  would  ^■er^'  likely  have  Uken  Mr.  Piatt's 
seat  in  the  Senate.  The  death  of  Mr,  Hay  was 
folkiwed  by  the  imperative  call  that  Mr.  Root 
should  return  to  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  offered  the  same  position  in  Mr 
Taft's  cabinet,  but  decided  to  go  to  the  Senate. 
The  four  most  eminent  personalities  in  the 
Republican  party  at  the  present  moment  are 
thKC  four  whose  political  destinies  have  been 
so  curiously  intertwined.  Mr,  Roosevelt  re- 
fused a  third  term;  and  by  the  supreme  exer- 
cise of  his  political  authority  he  succeeded  in 
putting  himself  out  of  power  and  putting  an- 
other man  in.  Vet  in  spite  of  himself  he  re- 
mains the  most  dominant  influence  in  our 
political  life.  Mr,  Taft  who  would  have  made 
a  Chief  justice  of  the  preeminence  accorded 
only  to  Marshall,  finds  himself  playing  the 
more  conspicuous  but  less  congenial  part  of 
President.  He  is  a  better  judge  of  law  and  of 
evidence  than  of  men; — better  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  bench  than  for  executive  work.  He 
deals  easily  and  rapidly  with  principles  and 
questions.  He  is  not  skillful  in  dealing  with  a 
thousand  little  details  that  relate  to  persons 
rather  than  principles.  Mr.  Root,  who  is  a 
ftood  deal  older  than  the  other  three  in  years,  is 
rather  the  youngest  of  the  four  in  personal 
appearance,  and  quite  as  young  as  any  of  them 
in  the  freshness  of  his  mind.  ''<"*-  ilo^"  w.  boh  ers. 

„   ,        Certain    qualities    in    Governor      <"' Bo«"««'y  p""i""'in''«Gov.n,ment-.«s« 

Hutlin        ,  1      i_         r  1  J     c    be'o"  the  Supreme  Court.  »nil  is  much  jpoken  of  as  a  prob- 

>■«  m*        HuRhea  of  resolute  courage,  and  of    able  .ppoimee  to  on*  ot  the  eoun  vacncies) 

'"'""      combative  championship  of  good 
j^vemment,  were  strongly  impressing  the  peo-  opportunity  for  far-reaching,  responsible  pub- 
pie  of  the  country;  and  his  name  was  on  many  lie  service, 
lips  as  a  po^ible  candidate  for  the  Presidency 

when  Mr.  Taft  appointed  him  to  the  place  .               Modern  business,  organized  in  the 

made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Justice  Brewer,  lutf  t*t     large  way,  minimizing  the  waste  of 

Because  he  has  shown  as  Go\'ernor  of  New  competition,     using    consolidated 

York  the  qualities  of  a  great  executive,  it  does  capital  and  employing  armies  of  workmen, 

not  follow  that  he  will  not  also  show  on  the  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  its  course,  but 

bench  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge.     Having  it  must  be  kept  amenable  to  the  authority  of 

accepted  a  life  position  on  the  bench,  he  will  law  and  government.     Its  operations  arc  upon 

Des-er  be  a  seeker  for  political  ofTice.     But  a  the  national  and  international  scale,  and  ought 

judge  takes  no  x'ows  of  renunciation.     It  is  not  not  to  be  hampered  by  the  conflicting  rules  of 

likely  that  at  any  time  in  the  future  Mr.  Hughes  fifty  diSerent  Stales.     Commerce  is  a  national 

would  lay  aside  the  robes  of  his  judgeship  at  affair,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  all 

the  demand  of  a  pohtical  party  naming  him  as  against  local  resU^ctions  upon  transportation 

its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    Such  a  de-  and  the  larger  industry.    The  business  of  the 

mand, if  itcameto him, would beunsoughtand  country  is  awaiting  the  broad,  full  decisions 

undesired,  and  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  that  ought  to  be  handed  down  in  the  determina- 

faim  to  accept  it  or  decHne  it.     But  no  such  tion  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases, 

question  is  likely  to  embarrass  him  in  the  near  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  with  all  the  curi- 

future.     As  a  member  of  the  Supreme  bench,  ous  meanings  that  the  lower  courts  have  read 

whether  Chief  Justice  or  Associate  Justice,  into  it,  is  not  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Mr.  Hughes  will  find  an  almost  overpowering  If  the  Supreme  Court  finds  that  under  that  law 
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almost  every  sort  ot  business  combination  or  fessed  principles.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course, 
agreement  is  criminal,  then  the  business  inter-  never  said  that  he  was  going  to  pick  out  the 
ests  of  the  country  will  do  what  they  can  to  se-  candidate  for  the  party,  tt  is  highly  foitunute, 
cure  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  amischicvous  however,  that  he  is  so  robust  and  earnest  a 
law  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  necessary  busi-  citizen  that  he  is  not  for  a  momcntweighed 
ness  progress.  The  inevitable  trend  is  towards  down  by  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  an  ei-Preadent 
some  kind  of  federal  incorporation  law,  with  to  obliterate  himself.  Governor  Hughes  met 
the  nation's  oversight  and  protection  of  large  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  Harvard  commencement 
industrial  enterprises.  As  regards  iransporta-  in  June,  and  asked  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  kind 
tion  companies,  the  trend  is  shown  in  the  new  enough  to  say  publicly  that  he  believed  the 
rate  law,  which  increases  the  supervisory  au-  primary-election  plan  of  nominating  caodi- 
thority  of  the  national  government  and  which  dates  would  be  a  good  thing  for  New  York. 
will  eventually  be  followed  by  a  frank  legalizing  Mr.  Roosevelt  accordingly  told  Mr.  IJoyd 
of  all  agreements  and  combinations  that  will  Griscom,  chairman  of  the  New  York  County 
help  to  harmonize  and  perfect  the  working  of  Committee,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Govem- 
the  country's  railroad  system  as  a  whole.  In  or'sbill.  To  say  that  this  expression  of  opioion 
the  process  of  working  out  the  necessary  read-  was  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  legislature  was 
justments  between  the  governmental  world  and  the  climax  ot  absurdity;  yet  all  the  opponents 
the  business  world,  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  of  the  bill  so  declared.  It  would  be  somewhat 
\'ery  important  part  to  play.  This  process  will  depressing  if  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  for  thirty 
require  a  number  of  years  and  the  court  will  years  has  taken  a  keen  and  aggressive  interest 
need  the  best  brain  and  effort  that  such  men  as  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Governor  Hughes  can  bring  to  it.  New  York,  should  not  continue  along  the  same 

course.    It  woidd,  indeed,  be  discouraging  if 
Morm  ann  M^"while,  there  is  a  kind  of  work  he  should  suddenly  cease  to  practice  those  pre- 
Hiiu  ro'ii     in  the  politics  and  government  of  cepts  that  he  has  always  preached,  and  that 
paiiticM      jjjg  Stale  of  New  York  for  which   were  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  him  in  his  recent 
Mr.  Hughes  has  shown  a  special  fitness,  that   address  to  the  French  people.     Although  Gov- 
other  men  must  take  up  and  carry  on  to  com-  emor  Hughes  did  not  secure  all  that  he  had 
pletion.    It  is  this  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  means  sought  as  a  political  reformer  in  New  York,  it 
by  the  active  interest  he  has  been  taking  in  the  does  not  follow  that  his  translation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  State.     He  was  quoted  last  month   Supreme  bench  will  leave  the  forces  of  reform 
as  having  said  that  he  intended  to  pick  a  man  in  the  Empire  State  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
for  Governor  and  then  do  his  best  to  elect  him.  herd.    The  independent  vote  will  determine 
And  this  was  taken  up  by  the  an ti- reformers  this  year's  election;  and  the  machine  organiza- 
and  their  newspaper  organs  as  evidence  that 
Mr.   Roosevelt  was  assuming   the  role  of  a 
"Ixiss,"  and  proposing  to  run  the  party  in  the 
State  wholly  on  his  own  motion.    A  boss,  in 
the  modem  use  of  the  word  in  New  York  poli- 
tics, is  simply  a  man  who  has  power  because  he 
has  something  to  do  with  handling  political 
funds.     Mr.  Roosevelt  has  neither  federal  nor 
State  patronage  to  distribute  or  control,  and  he 
is  not  handling  any  of  the  money  that  the  cor- 
porations have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
to  those  who  best  know  how  to  apply  money  to 
the  securing  of  political  and  legislative  results. 

r*»  ciiirtn   '^^^  private  citizen  at  Sagamore 

at  Satamor,  Hill  bas  exacUy  the  same  right  as 
any  other  private  citizen  to  express 
his  views  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  State,  There  is  a  wide  diSerence 
between  being  influential  and  being  a  boss. 
Nobody  knows  the  difference  better  than  those 

who  have  been  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  ^  ,       ^, 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  expressions  of  interest  in  State        ^^^  „„„ng'l; 'ZJT.li^d  S^b«.,.t  lUrv.rd) 

|>olltlCS  are  somehow  mconsistent  with  his  pro-  eiamthe  Jmty  JaumanSeney  Cicyl 
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Junicr  jHckwn              Jiulice  Brown  Juilice  Shiras                           Justice  White 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1895.  WHEN  THE  INCCME  TAX  CA^  WAS  DEODED 

tion  of  neither  party  is  strong  in  the  public  fifteen  years  ago  survives  only  in  the  persons 

confidence.     The   logic   of   the   situation    re-  of  Justices  Harlan  and  White.     The  business 

quires  that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  men  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  have  the  ver- 

shall  present  irreproachable  candidates.  diet  of  Mr.  Taft's  reconstituted  bench  u|x>n  a 
number  of  momentous  questions. 
^^  1^^      It    is    generally    said    that    when 

an  (•«  Governor  Hughes  visited  Saga-  „  In  his  message  to  the  New  York 
imoom*  Tar  „,Qi.g  jjj||^  about  the  middle  of  andDimt  Legislature,  which  he  Convened  In 
July,  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  to  persuade  him  to  *"""'?"<"'•  special  session  late  in  June,  Gov- 
take  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship  again  ernor  Hughes  requested  action  on  three  meas- 
this  fall  and  to  give  up  the  position  on  the  urcs  which  he  regarded  as  of  cardinal  impor- 
Supreroe  bench.  However  desirable  for  the  tance, — a  direct-nominations  bill,  a  btoaden- 
Slate  of  New  York  and  the  Republican  party  ing  of  the  scope  of  the  graft  inquiry  provided 
it  might  be  to  have  Mr.  Hughes  as  this  year's  for  at  the  regular  session,  and  the  institution  of 
candidate,  no  one  would  think  of  questioning  a  graded  inheritance  tax.  In  the  matter  of 
his  right  to  decide  his  future  course  for  himself,  direct  nominations,  what  became  known  as  the 
If  he  should  be  made  Chief  Justice,  many  great  Cobb  compromise  bill  was  favored  by  the  Gov- 
constitutional  questions  would  be  settled  by  the  ernor  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  fair  pros- 
force  of  his  reasoning.  It  is  interesting  to  re-  peels  of  passage.  It  was  so  amended  as  to 
member  that  Governor  Hughes  recently  se-  exempt  from  its  provisions  the  city  of  New 
cured  the  defeat  in  the  New  York  Legislature  York  as  regards  all  offices  except  those  of 
of  the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  national  Representative  in  Congress,  State  Senator,  and 
Constitution  that  must  be  ratified  by  three-  Assemblyman.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the 
fourths  of  the  States  in  order  to  become  effec-  bill  received  the  endorsement  of  Mr,  Roose- 
live.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  oppose  the  principle  velt.  The  bill  was  defeated,  however,  by  the 
of  an  income  tax,  but  was  against  the  taxing  of  combination  of  Republican  "regulars", — the 
bcomes  derived  from  Slate  and  local  bonds  as  "Old  Guard", — with  Tammany  Democrats. 
subversive  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States.  Twelve  of  the  Republican  Senators  who  had 
The  bench  that  passed  upon  the  income  tax  prided  themselves  on  their  regularity  refused  to 
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defeat  of  direct  nomi nations  was  awarded  by 
the  Republican  leaders  to  Speaker  Wadsworth 
of  the  Assembly,  who  had  been  a  consistent 
and  vigorous  opponent  of  the  proposed 
reform  from  the  first. 

In  a  fuller  statement  of  his  posj- 
"''.('ttrtii'dt'''* ''**"'  "Tiade  after  the  adjouminent 

of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
admitted  that  the  principle  of  direct  nomina- 
tions has  in  some  cases,  while  abolishing  cer- 
tain evils,  produced  or  accentuated  others, 
sometimes  putting  a  premium,  for  instance, 
upon  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  Never- 
theless, on  the  fundamental  issue,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt declared  himself  in  complete  accord  with 
Governor  Hughes,  and  as  the  measure  finally 
came  up  for  action  in  the  legislature,  he  re- 
garded it  as  "well-nigh  free  from  all  objections, 
save  those  of  the  men  who  object  to  it  becau.<w 
they  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  any  change 
whatever  in  the  desired  direction."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  numbers  himself  among  those  who 
believe  that  some  measure  of  primary  reform 
will,  in  the  end,  be  enacted  in  New   York. 


go  into  a  party  caucus,  and  thus  made  "insur- 
gent" tactics  their  own.  The  bill  failed  of 
final  passage  by  only  one  vote,  but  one  of  the 
twenty-five  votes  recorded  in  its  favor  was  cast 
by  an  opponent,  when  he  saw  that  his  vote 
would  not  make  up  the  necessary  number  for 
passage,  in  order  to  help  his  canvass  for  renom- 
ination  and  reflection  in  his  district  next  fall. 
The  opi»sition  to  the  bill  was  mustered  and 
organized  by  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  who  has  far 
outgrown  his  designated  function  as  Republi- 
can leader  of  Albany  County  and  assumed  the  t^,^^,  ^^ 
dictatorship  of  the  State  organization.  So  far 
as  the  membership  of  the  legislature  itself  was  y^^  ^ 
concerned,  a  good  share  of  (he  credit  for  the 


:t  the  New  Yoik  graft  in- 
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iblynisn  Tonmbs.  CharlBlt.  Hauling  (s 

.   Assemblyman  Colne.    Asscmblymiin   1 

At^wmblyman  Herritt  (chairma 


CRAFT-INVESTTGATINC  COMMtTTEE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE 


overnor's  recommendation  j^^  (jovernor  Hughes,  it  should  be 
Stu'ror*  that  the  powers  of  the  le^slative  ooHrmr-i  stated,  based  his  recommendation 
*"'*  graft  committee  be  enlarged  met  """"  for  a  broadening  of  the  committee's 
with  no  more  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  on  the  terms  of  the  resolution  under 
l^ialature  than  did  the  primary  bill.  A  fairly  which  it  was  to  be  appointed.  The  resolution 
representative  committee  was  made  up  from  provides  that  "any  person  charged  with  ofli- 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly;  cial  misconduct  shall  be  entitled  to  be  repre- 
and  the  Hon.  M.  Linn  Bruce,  a  former  Lieu-  scnted  by  counsel  and  to  subpoena  and  exam- 
tenant -Governor  of  the  State,  who  has  been  ine  and  cross-examine  witnesses."  "It  thus 
active  in  politics  for  many  years,  was  chosen  as  contemplates,"  says  the  Governor,  "with 
counsel.  But  with  the  best  of  intentions  to  respect  to  such  matters  a  virtual  trial  upon 
bunt  out  graft  the  committee  Is  practically  con-  specilic  charges  verified  upon  knowledge  by 
fined  by  the  action  of  the  legi^ature  to  those  those  who  present  Iheni,"  and  the  Governor's 
evidences  of  corruption  already  disclosed  by  conclusion  is  that  "it  would  seem  likely  that 
the  Senate  investigation  last  winter  and  the  the  actual  investigation  by  the  committee  of 
probing  so  thoroughly  conducted  by  Insurance  corrupt  practices  would  be  limited  to  what  was 
Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  No  other  form  of  shown  in  the  Senate  in^iuiry  or  developed  by  the 
graft  than  those  already  analyzed,  ticketed,  and  Superintendent  of  Insurance."  The  Governor 
classified  by  legislative  authority  can  be  ofb-  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the 
dally  recognized  by  this  committee,  though  the  business  of  the  committee  to  "proceed  as  an 
heavens  fall.  This  farcical  limitation  of  an  investigating  committee  and  not  be  resolved  by 
inquiry  which  was  forced  on  the  legislature  by  a  required  course  of  procedure  into  a  trial 
an  indignant  people  deceives  nobody.  The  court."  Turning  an  investigating  committee 
time  for  suppression  of  the  truth  has  passed,  into  a  trial  court  is  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
legislature  or  no  legislature.  This  is  one  of  the  for  eflecting  the  paralysis  of  anything  like  a 
issues  that  must  be  fought  out  in  New  York  genuine  inquiry. 
Slate  between  the  reactionaries  of  the  "Old 

Guard"  on  the  one  hand  and  the  progressive  In  only  one  matter  did  the  New 

Republicans  of  the  Roosevelt-Hughes  variety  F^^ln     ^^^^  Legislature  follow  the  course 

on  the  other.     The    people  of  the  State  are  advocated  by  Governor  Hughes, 

convinced  that  the  depths  of  legislative  venality  He  had  insisted,  in  his  message  at  the  opening 

have  not  yet  been  sounded.  of  the  special  session,  that  a  revision  of  the 
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in  respect  lo  such  activilies.  New  York 
is  al  Ihe  forefront  in  ihe  adoption  of  pro- 
tiressive  govern  menial  thethods,  and  the 
costs  of  administration  keep  pace  with  ll>e 
improved  service. 

Ddnand  ^°'  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
for  fashion  among  American  econo- 
tamne^  mists  lo  give  little  attention  to 
Stale  finances,  since  mosl  of  the  Stale  debts 
were  insignificant,  while  the  national  and 
municipal  budgets  of  the  country  were  rela- 
tively important  and  were  frequently  discussed. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  still  tioie,  but  the 
Slate  governments  have  so  many  functions 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  that  sooner  or 
later  every  Stale  must  lake  on  hea\7  financial 
responsibilities  or  else  fall  behind  in  the  march 
of  civilization;  for  under  our  governmental 
structure  there  are  hundreds  of  activities, — in 
the  fields  of  education,  charities,  conservation 
of  resources,  and  general  police  power, — which 
neither  the  federal  government  nor  the  city 
governments  can  properly  undertake,  but 
which  belong  to  the  State  alone.  One  effect  of 
the  growing  recognition  of  this  fact  is  to  l>e 
seen  in  the  new  detiiand  for  efficiency  in  our 
Slate  governments.  No  one  has  done  more 
cop,ri,hi  It  Ihe  Amman  nB.A«n.N.v.  than  GovemoF  Hughes  to  inculcate  such  an 

HON.  uiLLiAM  LOEB,  ]B.  jdcal,  and  those  associated  with  him  in  ofiice 

''°"^s.Sd"»,",".i?JrRt"Mto'™s;.°''''  >""=  i~"'  ™'=  """i  ■""«  '"P""!  "">  '!"= 

(or  Governarshipoi  New  York)  pufpose  of  administering  the  State's  business 

as  any  important  private  business  should  be 
progressive  inheritance- tax  law  was  demanded  administered.  That  this  has  impressed  the 
by  the  condition  of  the  State's  finances.  The  communily  is  shown  by  the  cordial  reception 
bill  passed  at  the  regular  session  for  that  pur-  given  in  many  quarters  to  the  suggestion  thai 
pose  was  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  left  the  a  man  like  Comptroller  Clark  Williams  or 
graduation  of  the  rale  dependent  on  the  size  Insurance  Commissioner  Holchkiss,  each  of 
of  ihe  entire  estate,  rather  than  on  the  amount  whom  was  induced  to  take  ofiice  at  Albany  al 
received  by  the  individual  heir.  The  Legis-  no  liltle  personal  sacrifice,  should  be  nominated 
lature's  views  coincided  with  Ihe  (iovemor'sin  this  fall  for  the  Governorship.  It  is  l)elieved 
that  particular,  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  ac-  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  would  give 
cordance  with  his  recommendation,  which  will  the  State  an  efficient  business  administration, 
increase  the  Stale's  annual  revenue,  it  is  esti-  and  the  same  thing  is  being  said  of  Collector 
mated,  by  about  $4,000,000.  That  there  was  William  I>oeb,  Jr.,  wbo^  name  has  also  been 
urgent  need  of  some  measure  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office,  by 
clearly  shown  by  Governor  Hughes  in  his  mes-  reason  of  his  handling  of  the  government's 
sage.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  within  recent  vast  business  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
years  the  expenses  of  the  Stale  goveromenl 

have  rapidly  increased.  As  a  single  item  of  r**  aanmor-  The  most  promising  figure  among 
such  expenditures,  the  numbers  of  insane  to  '''r'rTpai'^  'he  Democrats  of  the  State  of  New 
be  cared  for  in  hospitals  are  increasing  at  a  rate  ticiam  York  is  Mayor  Gaynor.  He  has 
that  requires  the  erection  and  equipment  of  settled  down  at  his  job  of  "Alcalde"  with  ail 
a  new  hospital  every  three  years,  and  all  hos-  the  energy,  fitness,  and  gusto  of  a  man  bom  for 
pital  and  other  institutional  buildings  are  paid  it.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  seems  to  get  fun  out  of 
for  out  of  the  Stale's  annual  income.  The  his  work.  He  is  the  only  man  besides  Governor 
building  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  other  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  whom  the  Democrats  of  the 
public  works  is  also  a  heavy  charge,  but  the  South  and  West  are  thinking  of  seriously  for 
Stale  will  not  consent  to  a  cheese-paring  policy   the  Presidency  in  191a.     Many  of  them  believe 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  OSBCXtNE 

u  for  Governorship  of  New  York) 

Ihat  he  ought  to  step  into  the  breach  and  sue-  Jerome  as  District  Attorney,  has  a  strong  fol- 
ceed  Hughes  as  Governor;  but  if  he  means  to  lowing.  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  of  Buffalo,  now  Super- 
let  his  name  be  placed  before  the  Democratic  intendent  of  Insurance,  possesses  every  qualifi- 
State  convention,  the  public  is  not  aware  of  it.  cation.  There  was  never  a  lime  when  the  State 
(t  seems  to  be  his  intention  to  remain  stead-  of  New  York  had  a  larger  number  of  able  and 
fistly  at  the  difficult  work  for  which  he  was  honest  men  fit  for  high  jmlitical  office.  It  \>e- 
chosen  last  fall.  The  leading  candidate  for  longs  to  the  citizenship  of  the  State  to  force 
Governorship  among  the  Democrats  of  the  these  clean-cut  and  reputable  men  to  the  front 
nKtropolis  is  Congressman  William  Sulzer.  while  relegating  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old 
Few  Tammany  Democrats  have  ever  made  as  machine  system  to  the  back  seats, 
good  a  record  as  Mr.  Sulzer  has  placed  to  his 

credit  in  the  sixteen  years  that  he  has  served  at  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  Last  month  the  Public  Utilities  law 

Washington.     The  favorite  of  the  Democrats  Fuinie  utmiu ot  New  jersey  l>ecame  effective, 

•tho  do  not  train  either  with  the  Tammany  ^"^        the  tliree  members  of  the  old  State 

machine  or  with  the  Conners  organization  of  Railroad    Board    becoming    ihe    new    Public 

Buffalo,  is  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne  of  western  Utilities  Commissioners,  with  jurisdiction  over 

New  York,  who  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  every  public -service  corporation  in  the  State, 

purist  and  reformer  in  poUtics.     Mr.  Sulzer  is  including  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 

vnyconfident  that  he  will  be  nominated.    The  pipe  lines,  and  water  companies.    In  general, 

new  State  Chairman,  Mr.  John  A,  Dix,  is  also  ihe  powers  of  the  commission  under  the  law  are 

named  as  a  possibility.    The  same  thing  is  true  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  New  York 

of  Mr.  Havens,  of  Rochester,  who  recently  Public   Service   Commission,   as  outlined  on 

defeated     Ihe     Republican     machine     leader  page  211  of  this  Rkview  in  the  article  by  Mr. 

.Aldridge   for   Congress.     Among   Republican  Stowe.      In    a   following   article   (page    315), 

randidates,  the  name  of  Congressman  William  Professor  Commons  makes  clear  some  of  the 

S.  Bennett,  of  New  York  t'ity,  is  most  fre-  distinctive    features    of    the    Wisconsin    law. 

quently  mentioned.     Mr.   Stimson,   who  has  Both  articles  are  instructive  as  indicating  what 

served  the  Government  so  valuably  as  United  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  in   the  two 

Stales.Attomey,  would  make  a  Governor  of  the  States  which  have  the  most  advanced  legis- 

bi^Kst  type.    Mr.  Whitman,  who  succeeded  lalion  of  this  kind. 
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RaiinaUM  and  ''  '*  impossible  to  keep  the  railroad       jieantmi      ^-  ^'i^"  '^  "<*'  '''^  **'*')'  univer- 

paiititiin    issue  out  of  New  Jersey  politics.        itiufrt      sity  president  whose  name  has  ap- 

**"""'"*  Trunk  lines  gridiron  the  State  and      "  '^'""    peared  in  the  political  news  of  the 

thousands  of  commuters  ride  to  and  from  their  month.     President  Schurman  of  Cornell  has 

New  York  stores  and  offices  every  business  day,  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a.  possible  suc- 

while  great  industries,  maintained  by  metropol-  cesaor  to  Hughes  as  Governor  of  New  York, 

itan   capital,    are   continually   creating   new  President  Hadley  of  Yale  has  been  a^ed  by 

transportation  needs.    The  recent  increase  of  President  Taft  to  be  chairman  of  the  conunia- 

monthly  commutation  rates  on  all  the  New  sion  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the  new  rate 

Jersey  roads  met  with  an  indignant  protest,  bill,  to  make  a  report  upon  the  best  way  to 

which  first  took  the  form  of  a  demand  that  regulate  the  issue  by  railroads  of  stocks  and 

Governor  Fort  call  an  extra  session  of  the  leg-  bonds.     For  many  years  President  Hadley  has 

islature  to  emjxiwer  the  newly  created  Public  been  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  eco- 

Utilities  Commission  to  act  in  the  premises,  nomics  of  transportation  and  the  problems  of 

As  the  Governor  declined  to  take  such  action,  railway  finance.     Mr.  Taft  is  drawing  hea\ily 

the  anti-railroad  sentiment  of  the  State  next  upon  the  capable  officers  of  his  alma  mater. 

found  a  vent  in  the  agitation  for  a  re-valuation  Thus  he  has  made  Yale's  treasurer,  Mr.  Lee 

of  the  roads.    This  agitation  Is  persistent  and  is  McClung,  the.Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 

likely  to  figure  in  the  fall  election  for  Governor.  He  has  borrowed  Professor  Emery  and  put  him 

The  regulation  of  transportation  interests  must  at  the  head  of  the  Tariff  Board  which  is  rapidly 

always  be  a  vital  question  in  a  State  so  situated,  enlarging  its  work  and  probing  into  the  sched- 

Many  Democrats  are  desirous  of  having  Presi-  ules  to  find  out  how  they  bear  upon  foreign  and 

dent  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  accept  the  domestic  costs  of  production.     He  has  taken 

nomination  forOovemor andDr. Wilson  will  ac-  Professor  Graves,  of  Yale,  and  put  him  at  the 

ceptifsuchisthewishofamajority  of  theparty.  head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  to  succeed  Mr. 

Pinchot.     These  are  a  very  few  of  the  academic 

personages  who  are  appearing  in  our  politics  or 

in  administrative  posts.    The  more  of  them  to 

come  forward,  the  better  for  our  public  life. 

nnM  iraKia-t  S«»ator  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsyl- 
pomiBoi  vania,  twenty-five  years  ago  might 
*"*•'  have  qualified  for  a  professorship 
of-political  science  or  for  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  schol- 
arly young  man  of  a  reforming  mind  and  ^irit. 
He  came  out  of  Harvard  a  year  later  than 
Roosevelt,  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  under 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  was  quite  as  striking  a 
figure  in  the  l^slature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  '8o's  as  was  Roosevelt  in  the  legislature 
of  New  York.  His  monographic  study  of  the 
legal  and  political  history  of  Philadelphia 
(1887)  belongs  to  every  library  on  municipal 
government.  Mr.  Penrose  in  these  later  years 
seems  to  care  less  for  the  academic  standards  in 
political  life,  and  he  has  become  more  masterful 
as  the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  State 
Republican  organizations  than  was  his  former 
political  preceptor,  Matthew  Stanley  Quay. 
This  year's  State  Republican  convention,  hdd 
at  Harrisburg  on  June  22,  was  Mr.  Penrose's 
very  own.  ll  nominated  a  full  State  ticket  and 
adopted  a  very  elaborate  platform,  \'et  the 
convention  was  in  session  only  a  little  more  than 
one  hour.  Mr.  Penrose  had  arranged  every- 
thing and  his  program  halted  at  no  point.  Noth- 
coi>i'rt«iiiwi,Bmbrt,.ci«i™.i  j(,g  moi.e  perfect,  in  a  mechanical  way,  has 

PRESIDENT  SADLEY  OF  VALE  cvcr  bccn  sccH  in  our  politics. 
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WM  K-tr  ^^  ^^^  middle  of  June  the  grow- 
/(  Sm  (o  ing  demand  that  Secretary  Knox 
*•  *"""  should  be  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  bad  taken  the  form  of  a 
great  movement  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Knox  was  willing  to  run.  Pennsylvania  needs 
a  man  of  power,  wisdom,  and  lofty  views  to 
head  its  government  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
standards  of  New  York  in  its  laws  and  the  con- 
duct of  its  aiTairs.  Mr.  Knox  is  exactly  the 
right  man.  He  has  courage,  intellect,  and 
training.  He  has  been  strikingly  identified  with 
the  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft  adminis- 
trations, and  has  been  a  leader  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  There  is  a  much  greater  work 
for  him  to  do  just  now  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania than  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Knox  is 
a  fighting  man  who  is  trying  to  persuade  the 
world  to  abide  in  perpetual  peace.  He  would 
probably  find  it  more  congenial  to  go  back  to 
Pennsylvania  and  fight  for  all  kinds  of  progres- 
sive and  improved  things  in  that  rich  but 
laggard  commonwealth.  It  happens,  though, 
that  Mr.  Penrose  and  the  regular  organization 
like  things  just  as  they  are.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient, not  to  say  dangerous,  for  them  to  have 
"Phil"    Knox    is    Governor.     Mr.  Penrose, 

therefore,  held  a  long  session  with  President  hon.  joun  k.tsneh,  of  pfnnsvlvania 

Taft,  and  President  Taft  in  turn  held  a  session  '■'^'  "^^'^  ^^^^f^^  ^"e^^'ori"'  *"'  **" 

with  Secretary  Knox.     It  was  decided  that  Mr. 

Knox  must  remain  in  the  cabinet.  He  de-  dined,  with  evident  reluctance,  to  run  for  the 
Governorship,  oil  the  grourtd'that  Mr.  Taft 
desircd-Wm  to  remain  as_  Secretary  of  State. 
The  progressive  papulation  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania was  disappointed.  Tbe  Republicans 
of  eastern  Pennsylvama  remained  apathetic,  as 
always.  Mr.  Penrose  selected  for  the  Govern- 
orship Mr.  John  K.  Tener,  once  widely  known 
us  a  professional  baseball  pitcher,  while  lost  to 
fame  m  these  recent  years  through  the  adoption 
of  a  business  career  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Tcner  is  a  big  fellow,  successful  in  budness, 
skilful  in  the  Pennsylvania  method  of  combin- 
ing business  and  politics,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  in  his  first  term. ,  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  candidate  that  New  Vork  is  requiringboth 
parties  to  bring  forward  for  the  Governorship; 
but  Mr.  Penrose  has  picked  him  out  and  Penn- 
sylvania seldom  cares  much  one  way  or  another. 

■   Ana  saBii     ^^'  "^^^^  '^'^  promptly  rewarded 

a  by  Penrose  for  calling  off  Secretary 

pi^rm!    y^^^^     No;'such  panfgyric  on  the 

President  and  his.admini8lration;lias. appeared 

)hui<  far  inany  other  quarter  ^  in  this  Penn- 

^Iv^itia  platform.    Though  very  busy,  and  not 

slopping  ev»^  day  to  sum  -up  its  successes,  this 

'   Taft    administralion    has    not  .  been    unduly 

modest.    Yet- with  all  its  c        ' 
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own  merits,  it  must  have  rul)bed  its  eyes  with 
astonishmentwhcnitread  the  Penrose  platform. 
Certainly  somebody  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing 
current  history  tor  a  purpose  must  have  kept 
his  daily  notebook  wilh  vigilance,  so  that  noth- 
ing esiaped  him.  It  is  fairly  true,  too;  but 
somehow  the  country  had  forgotten  parts  of  It. 
The  Pennsylvania  platform  glories  most  of  all 
in  the  framing  of  the  "IjcsI  of  tariffs,"  yet  it 
also  glories  in  (he  Tariff  Board  that  is  inevitably 
Hnding  the  flaws  In  that  great  measure.  For 
all  things  Republican  this  platform  gives 
thanks;  and  orthodoxy  remains  unterrified  on 
the  Susquehanna. 

M'  Taffi  ^"*  when  one  crosses  the  line 
Owii  Bucktyt  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  ortho- 
""  do>Ly  is  not  so  dense  to  the  square 
mile.  All  through  the  monlh  there  were 
disturbers  of  the  peace  who  insisted  that 
they  wanted  to  nominate  the  Hon.  James 
R.  Garfield  for  Governor.  A  year  ago  Gar- 
field's candidacy  might  have  been  O.  K.'d  at 
Washington;  and  (he  subsequent  proceedings 
would  perchance  have  been  less  acrimonious. 


Mr.  Taft's  activity  in  Ohio  politics  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  so  constant  that  an  altitude 
of  "hands  off"  in  July  could  hardly  seem  con- 
sistent. With  the  convention  called  to  meet  at 
Columbus  on  July  26,  no  one  even  three  or 
four  days  before  that  date  could  guess  what 
would  happen.  The  probable  thing  was  that 
there  would  be  a  compromise  upon  a  more  or 
less  dark  horse  not  too  well  broken  to  harness. 
All  things  considered,  it  would  have  been  best 
to  face  Governor  Harmon  in  Ohio  with  a  Taft 
candidate  running  on  a  Taft  platform.  Noth- 
ing else  could  give  a  fair  test  of  public  feeling 
such  as  conditions  this  year  require.  Since 
Ohio  expects  in  1912  to  run  Harmon  against 
Taft,  the  lines  might  as  well  be  clearly  drawn 
this  year. 

noMiMtt  (0  ^^^  situation  in  Indiana  is  wholly 
sbkUi  fat  different.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  been 
**""""  endorsed  for  another  term  in  the 
Senate  by  Republicans  of  all  shades.  The 
Stale  platform  was  of  his  own  making,  and 
it  justified  his  course  without  antagonizing  the 
administration.  The  lines  between  candi- 
dates and  parties  are  drawn  in  such  a  way  in 
Indiana  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  make  a  speech 
in  that  State  on  behalf  of  Senator  Beveridge 
without  offending  any  member  of  his  parly. 
It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  in- 
terested in  political  situations  from  one  coast 
to  the  other.  But  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  say 
that  he  is  trying  either  to  interfere  or  to  dictate. 
Public  men  have  visited  him  because  they  so 
desired.  He  wishes  good  government  in  his 
own  Slate  and  progressive  politics  everywhere. 
He  will  address  the  Conservation  Congress  at 
St.  Paul  from  the  standpoint  of  intrinsic  inter- 
est in  the  questions  involved,  and  not  from  that 
of  any  pending  controversies. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  WITH  MRS.  TAFT  AND  HER  SISTER,  AT  BEVERLY 

Mr.    Taft's   vacation   at   Beverly,  Franklin  Bell,  has  some  definite,  decided  views 
vataikm      Mass.,  has  given  him  some  exercise  as-to- a -scientifically  organized  American  army, 
twtiti—     ^jjj  change,  but  it  has  been  any-  wilhanelasticpoordinationbelweenref^larsand 
thing  but  leisurely  thus  far.     Even  ^he  few  days  militia..  Hf^.conceivesof  the  army  as  a  iraining- 
o{  cruising  along  the  Maine  coast  were  turned  school  for  our  young  men,  even  if  they  are  not 
into  a  q>eech-making  tour.     With  Attorney-  fitting  themselves  for  a  military  career.     Gen- 
General  Wickershara  and  Secretary  Nagel  on  eral  Wood  returned,  only  last  month,  from 
a  two-months'  journey  to  Alaska,  with  Secre-  .Buenos  Aires,  where  he  represented  the  United 
tar>  Ballinger  in  the  far  Northwest,  with  Secre-  States  as  special  ambassador  at  the  Argentine 
taiy  Dickinson  in  the  Philippines  after  a  visit  centenary  celebrations.    He  found  the  youth  of 
to  Japan,  with  Post  master- Gen  eral  Hitchcock  Argentina  greatly  benefited,  physically,  intel- 
on  a  trip  to  Europe,  with  Secretary  MacVeagh  lectuaJly,   apd  from  the  standjjoint  of  social 
in  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  members  of  discipline,  by  the  universal  compulsory  military 
the  cabinet  absent  from  Washington  on  sum-  service   in    that   country.     General    Wood   is 
mer  vacations,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  understood  to  favor  recommending  to  Congress 
focusing  of  a  vast  amount  of  current  executive  the  organization  of  "time-expired"  men  into  a 
buaness  in  the  offices  presided  over  by  the  strong  reserve.     The  present  energetic  Britisli 
Pre»dent's  secretary,  Mr,  Norton,  at  Beverly.  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Haldane,  has  already 
Later  In  the  season  Mr.  Taft  is  to  travel  and  worked  out  such  a  plan  in  England  and  the 
speak  in  the  West.  colonies  and  his  Territorial  Army  is  admitted 
to  be  an  imqualified  success.    As  Chief  of  Staff, 
j^              The  lessons  learned  a  generation  General  Wood  will  have  to  consider  the  plan — 
A  irainiitt    ago  by  the  countries  of  continental  already  recommended  and  approved  by  Gen- 
'**"'      Europe,  particularly  Germany,  as  eral  Bell — of  assigning  regular  army  officers  to 
to  the  value  of  the  training  from  a  citizen  army  the    National    Guard    as    instructors.     This, 
in  times  of  peace  are  being  brought  home  to  the  taken  with  more  comprehensive  schooling  for 
American  people  in  various  ways     Major-Gen.  the  National  Guardsmen  and  the  increase  of 
Leonard  Wood,  who  has  just  assumed  his  new  the  cadet  corps  at  West  Point,  would  greatly 
duties  as  Chief  of  Staff,  in  succession  to  Gen.  increase  the  fighting  worth  of  the  militia  in  war 
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withdrawn  for  the  first  time.  Of  coal  lands 
alone,  it  was  officially  stated  on  July  14  that  the 
enormous  total  of  71,518,588  acres  had  been 
withdrawn  in  the  United  States,  while  In 
Alaska,  owing  to  the  tack  of  surveys,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  accuracy  the  amount  of 
land  affected  by  the  President's  order  of  July  2, 
but  it  is  believed  by  Secretary  Ballinger  to  ag- 
gregate about  770,000  acres.  President  Tafl 
also  signed  orders  on  July  3  for  the  withdrawal 
of  8,495,731  acres  of  power-site,  phosphate,  and 
petroleum  lands.  Thus  the  grand  total  of 
mineral  and  power-site  lands  reserved  by  the 
Government  reaches  the  princely  area  of  126,- 
000  square  miles, — more  than  the  combined 
land  and  water  surface  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 

-  In  the  task,  of  completing  the  ex- 

sitiamatieif  ten^ve  reclamation  projects  begun 
fnjietM  yn^gf  President  Roosevelt  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  just  entering  on  a  new  and 
untried  policy.  In  the  dosing  days  of  the  last 
session  Congress  authorized  the  issuance  of 
$30,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  completion  of 
projects  already  undertaken  and  provided  that 
the  money  should  be  expended  only  after  the 
work  had  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  a 
board  of  army  engineer  officers  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  approved  by  the  President 
as  feasible  and  practicable.  Most  of  the  work 
on  these  projects  had  been  done  by  hydraulic 
&>wri,hii»p«hB.r».  engineers  in  civil  life.    There  is  n 


MAJOR  CENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD  suppose,  however,  that  army  engineers  would 

(Who  last  month  asiumed  hi«  new  duti«  ai  Chief  of  Staff  not  make  excellent  judges  of  the  technical  fea- 

of  (he  United  stai«  Army!  tures  of  such  work;  and  if  they  succeed  as  well 

in  completing  irrigation  canals  and  dams  as 

and  transform  it  into  a  highly  valuable  training-  they  have  succeeded  on  the  Panama  Canal, 

school  for  the  manly  qualities  in  times  of  peace.  ,here  will  be  slight  cause  for  complaint.     The 

President  has  appointed  a  board  headed  by 

wnimraiiiin    '^^^  public  has  hardly  begun  to  Lieut.-Col.  John  Biddle,  until  recently  the  en- 

fuuit       realize  the  magnitude  of  the  inter-  giaeer  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Coliim- 

'^'""       esls  affected  by  the  conservation  bia,  and  Set.Tetary  Ballinger  has  named  another 

policies  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft  administra-  army  engineer,  Gen.  William  L.  Marshall,  as 

tions.  In  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  consulting  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Ser\ice. 
entry  Mr.  Roosevelt  acted  on  the  general  theory 

of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  do  anything  for  ^  Meanwhile,  the  preparations  al- 
iheprotectionof  the  public  domain  that  was  not  contraaiom  ready  made  for  the  Conservation 
expressly  prohibited  by  law.  But  the  power  of  Co"«""  Congress  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul  on 
the  executive  to  make  such  withdrawals  has  September  6-9  indicate  that  this  will  be  a  repre- 
been  (jucstioned,  in  suits  now  pending  in  the  sentative  gathering  and  will  afford  a  go<xi  op- 
federal  courts;  and  the  last  Congress  therefore  portunity  to  gauge  the  national  sentiment  on 
passed  a  bill  giving  the  President  definite  au-  this  important  question.  An  attempt  last 
thority  to  withdraw  lands  |)ending  Congres-  month  to  associate  the  Congress  with  Min- 
sional  action  for  their  dis|>osition.  Last  month  nesota  party  and  factional  politics  was  depre- 
President  Taft  began  affirming  land  with-  cated  by  all  true  friends  of  the  conservation 
drawals  under  this  new  law.  Many  of  these  cause.  The  program  will  represent  various 
withdrawals  had  been  originally  made  in  the  shades  of  opinion  on  controverted  questions  of 
Roosevelt  administration,  but  large  areas  were  policy.     President  Taft  has  been  invited  to 
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SECRETARY  BALUNCER.  WHO  IS  MAKlhJG  CHANCES  IN  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE 

address  the  Congress,  Mr.  Ri5osevelt  has  ac-  are  responsible  for  ils  bein;;  now  better  off  by 

cepted  an  in\-itation  to  speak,  and  others  who  $49,000,000  than  it  expected  to  be. 
have  tieen  identified  with  the  movement  in  this 

country,  early  and  late,  will  have  places  on  the  ^^^  ^^          A  chief  reason  for  the  handsome 

program.     The    Ballinger- Pine  hot   investigat-  Tanf'prxi-     showing  of  the  Treasury  is  the  suc- 

ing  committee  of  Congress  finished  the  taking  *"•••*"*""•  cessof  the  Payne  tariff  as  a  revenue 

of  testimony  in  June.    Its  report  will  probably  producer.    The  lolal  customs  receipts  for  the 

be  made  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  year  1910  were  $333,043,800,  the  largest  sum 

December.     Forecasts  of  its  findings,  in  the  collected  in   Ihe   history  of   the  country  and 

press  last  month,  were  mere  guesses,  without  $33,000,000  more  than  was  collected  in  1909. 

foundation.  The  next  largest  year  was  in  the  boom  time  of 
1907,  when  customs  receipts  came  within  one 

itmMaiioMU    ^**  y^'   '''^   Review   of   Re-  million  dollars  of  the  figure  for  1910.     This 

u-uuTf      VIEWS  was  chronicling  in  this  de-  record-breaking  tariff  revenue  was  due  to  the 

— .  amrtimt    paftnient  the  dismal  showing  from  huge  volume  of  imports,  which  exceeded  the 

month  to  month  of  our  national  treasury  in  the  imports  of  1909  by  $345,934,630.     The  sup- 

roatter  of  current  deficits.    The  net  deficit  for  porters  of  the  Payne  tariff  point  out  that  as  the 

Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1909,  was  new  schedule  actually  operates,  the  average 

$5$, 734,934.     Furthermore,  in  the  spring  of  ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiable  imports  is  41.19 

1909,  after  careful  calculation  by  our  (Jovern-  per  cent,  as  against  an  average  rate  of  45.76 

ment  experts,  the  most  hopeful  program  they  per  cent,  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  41.82  per 

could  by  out  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-1910  cent,  underthe  McKinley  tariff, and  47.ro  per 

showed  an  estimated  shortage  of  $34,000,000.  cent,  under  the  Wilson  law.    The  percentage  of 

So  there  is  much  gratification  over  the  actual  merchandise  entering  free  of  duty  under  the 

figures  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  which  Payne  tarilf  has  been  49.14,  as  compared  with 

give,    instead   of    the  estimated    shortage   of  53.04  per  cent,  under  the  McKinley  law  (which 

$34,000,000,  a  net  surplus  of  about  $15,000,000.  admitted  sugar  free),  44.31   per  cent,  in  the 

It  b  interesting  to  look  at  the  shifts  in  the  im-  Dingley  regime,  and  48.81  per  cent,  under  the 

portant  itemsof  the  Government's  business  that  Wilson  law.    Aside  from  this  heavy  ii 
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tariff  revenue,  the  most  important  aid  to  the  way  presidents  and  others  interested  in  the 
Treasury  in  turning  the  1909  deficit  into  a  1910  success  of  the  crops  have  it  that  these  belated 
surplus  came  from  the  new  corporation  tax,  rains  have  improved  the  situation  of  July  i  to 
which  furnished  something  over  $25,000,000,  an  extent  sufficient  to  bring  the  present  condi- 
a  figure  fairly  close  to  the  original  estimate  of  tion  of  spring  wheat  in  the  Northwest  up  to 
its  sponsors.  The  last  day  for  the  payment  of  75  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  61.6  per 
this  tax  was  July  10,  and  it  is  reported  from  cent,  of  the  government's  July  i  report.  The 
Washington  that  comparatively  few  corpora-  unfavorable  crop  reports  during  June  brought 
tions  were  delinquent  on  that  date.  With  the  about  a  slight  advance  in  the  prices  of  food- 
new  Corporation  tax  and  the  enlarged  customs  stuffs,  but  commodity  prices  in  general  on 
revenue  swelling  the  national  income,  there  was  July  i  were  still  3.3  per  cent,  below  the  level  on 
further  help  toward  a  surplus  in  a  remarkable  January  i  of  this  year,  though  5.5  per  cent, 
reduction  in  expenses  resulting  from  a  more  higher  than  one  year  ago. 
efficient  management  of  the  great  postal  busi- 
ness of  the  Government.  The  Post  Office  ac-  ^^^  y^^^,  The  State  of  New  York,  in  the  new 
counts  for  1910  came  nearer  balancing  by  n/tuf  Automo-  Callan  automobile  law,  has  made 
nearly  $11,000,000  than  in  1909;  that  is,  the  ^''•^a"'  ^  distinct  step  forward  in  the  puz- 
deficit  is  cut  down  by  so  much.  That  this  zling  work  of  regulating  the  ownership  and 
should  be  possible  with  no  restriction  of  the  driving  of  motor  cars.  Under  the  new  law,  the 
costly  rural  free  delivery  service  and  with  no  registration  fees  are  based  on  the  engine  power 
increase  of  rates  to  periodicals  or  to  any  other  of  the  car,  running  up  to  a  maximum  yearly  tax 
patrons  of  the  Post  Office,  is  a  striking  confir-  of  $25  for  motors  of  sixty  horsepower  or  more, 
mation  of  the  claim  that  there  is  great  oppor-  The  most  vital  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
tunity  for  saving  money  through  good  business  State  toward  automobile  driving  comes  in  the 
methods  in  the  postal  service.  elaborate  provisions  for  eliminating  irrespon- 

sible drivers.  Under  the  new  law  applicants  for 
Lat§st  ifBwa  ^^^^  proved  a  bad  month  for  the  licenses  to  drive  automobiles  in  the  State  of 
from  the  farms.  Protracted  hot  drouths  in  New  York  must  pass  an  examination  as  to 
^"^'^  the  Northwest  burned  up  the  spring-  their  fitness,  a  trial  which  will  include  for  new 
sown  wheat,  and  over  the  country  generally,  applicants  a  demonstration  of  their  skill  on  the 
hay  and  pasturage  suffered  from  insufficient  road,  as  well  as  a  written  test  of  their  mechan- 
moisture.  The  result  shows  strikingly  in  the  ical  knowledge.  The  considerable  task  of 
July  Government  crop  report.  In  a  single  examining  the  50,000  motor  car  drivers  in  the 
month  the  condition  percentage  of  spring  State  has  been  under  way  for  several  weeks, 
wheat  dropped  from  92.8  to  61.6.  The  condi-  The  fact  that  in  one  of  the  examinations  in 
tion  on  July  i,  1909,  was  82.4.  Hay,  which  is  New  York  City  fifteen  drivers  out  of  one  hun- 
the  second  farm  crop  in  order  of  importance,  is  dred  failed  to  get  a  license  shows  that  there  is 
about  ten  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  1908  a  real  effort  being  made,  under  the  new  law,  to 
and  1909.  The  bright  spots  in  the  farming  out-  prevent  the  serious  danger  arising  from  motor 
look  are  com,  winter  wheat,  and  cotton,  each  of  cars  driven  by  ignorant,  dissipated  or  irre^x>n- 
which  promises  a  yield  somewhat  above  the  ten-  sible  chauffeurs.  A  third  vital  change  in  motor 
year  average.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  very  regulation  appears  in  the  provisions  concerning 
large  acreage  of  corn  and  its  fair  condition  speed.  In  the  three  cities  of  the  first  class  the 
indicated  a  yield  of  3,000,000,000  bushels,  the  speed  limits  are  left  to  local  ordinances.  In 
largest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  country,  other  towns  and  boroughs  the4egal  rate  cannot 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  forty  most  important  be  less  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In  the  open 
crops  showed  on  July  i  a  condition  3.4  per  country  there  is  no  limitation  other  than  a  gen- 
cent,  lower  than  the  ten  years*  average  and  5.5  eral  provision  against  reckless  driving,  except 
per  cent,  lower  than  their  condition  on  July  i,  that  a  rate  exceeding  thirty  miles  an  hour  is  to 
1909.  The  largely  increased  acreage  of  many  be  deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  reckless 
crops  should  bring  it  about,  however,  that  the  driving.  These  three  chief  elements  in  the  new 
farmers  will  receive,  this  year,  somewhat  more  automobile  law  of  New  York  are  modeled  on 
money  for  their  products  than  last  year,  or  the  successful  statutes  that  have  been  in 
than  any  other  previous  year.  Since  the  dole-  operation  in  several  other  States,  notably 
ful  report  of  July  i,  there  have  been  general  California  and  Connecticut.  With  the 
rains  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  which,  astonishing  growth,  in  the  use  of  automo- 
while  too  late  to  retrieve  the  drouth  damage  biles  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  the  near 
entirely,  have  qualified  decidedly  the  ugliness  future  some  standardization  of  the  various 
of  the  situation.     Unofficial  reports  from  rail-    state  laws  should  be  obtained. 
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.  This  Review  has  published  several 

Bnn-MMt  articles  recognizing  the  im|M)rtaiil 
*"•"  work  of  what  has  Iteen  known  as 
the  Technologic  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  which  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  had  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  mine  accidents,  of  fuels,  and  of  structural 
materials.  The  taw  esUblishing  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
became  cffecdve  last  month,  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Technologic  Branch  to  this  new 
bureau,  but  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  amended  the 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  entrust  the  investigation 
of  structural  materials  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  new  Bureau  of  Mines  has  taken 
over  the  mine  accidents  and  fuel  investigations, 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  $410,000  was 
made  by  Congress.  The  total  ajipropriations 
for  the  bureau  amount  to  more  than  $500,000. 
The  investigations  of  mine  accidents  are  re- 
garded as  urgent,  and  will  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor  by  the  new  bureau.  Rescue  stations  will 
t*  built  and  equipped,  and  additional  equip- 
ment will  be  supplied  to  the  existing  stations. 
A  mine  experiment  station  was  established  at 
[^tt&burg  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
investigations   of   explosives,   coal  gas,    dust,  hon.  chahlks 

electricity,  and  other  possible  causes  of  mine    (Thebrillmm  Englishavi.tor.whoirwthisdeaiha.BourTie. 

explosions  have  l>een  continually  under  way.  _  laouthonjuiy  ii> 
Practically  all  of  the  coal  mines  in  which  exr 

plosions  have  occurred  during  the  last  two  years  air  has  become  more  populated  with  men  and 
have  been  carefully  examined,  the  gases,  coke,  machlr^es,-  accidents  have  also  multiplied, 
and  dust  have  been  analyzed  at  the  laboratory  July  was-  an  especially  sad  month  for  the  air 
at  Pittsburg,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  men,  a  number  .being  killed  and  others  badly 
determine  the  explosibility  of  various  mixtures  injured.  The  deaths  included  some  of  the 
of  gas  and  air  in  the  presence  of  shots  of  differ-  bright  particular  stars  of  the  aeronautical 
cnt  types  of  explosives.  The  explosives  used  firmament.  Among  these  was  the  Hon,  Charles 
in  coal  mining  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  Stewart  Rolls,  England's  most,  popular  and 
some  of  those  submitted  for  test  by  the  manu-  brilliant  air  navigator,  who  had  lifled'his  coun- 
facturers  have  lieen  accepted  and  classified  try's  prestige  in  this  field  considerably  by  his 
among  the  permissive  explosives.  As  a  result  notable  flight  across  the  Channel  and  Ijack 
of  the  fuel  investigations  conducted  under  the  without  stopping  on  June  2. .  While  making 
(leolc^cal  Survey,  which,  has  now  beeii  trans-  a  descent  at  Bournemouth,  England,  on'  July 
ferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  nearly  all  the  12,  the  rudder  of  Rolls'  machine  became  dis- 
fuei  purchased  by  the  federal  t'lOvernment  is  abled,  the  aeroplane  dropped  to  the  ground, 
Iwught  on  sjiecifications  and  submitted  to  test  and  the  occupant  was  killed  almost  instantly. 
by  the  Government's  own  ex|)erts.  The  work  Another  accomplished  aviator,  Daniel  Kinel, 
of  the  new  bureau  promises  to  be  of  great  of  Belgium,  who  made  the  record  flight  with 
economic  importance.  a  passenger  at  Mourmelon  a  short  time  ago, 
was  injured  so  seriously  by  a  fall  at  Brussels  on 
r—park  With  aerial  "meets"  becoming  July  10  that  he  died  a  few  days  later.  The 
sutt/  more  frequent,  and  the  flock  of  very  first  day  of  the  Reims  meet,  July  3,  wit- 
4twia»  .1  man-birds  "  growing  rapidly  larg-  ncssed  the  death  of  Charles  Wachtcr,  a  prom- 
er,  the  feats  accomplished  in  the  air  are  Ijecom-  ising  German  flyer.  He  was  apparently  mak- 
ing almost  too  numerous  to  chronicle.  A  list  ing  a  splendid  flight,  when  the  wings  of  his 
of  the  more  notable  achievements  of  the  past  monoplane  suddenly  broke  and  Wachter  fell, 
month  will  be  found  on  page  164.    But  as  the  Reckoning  in  RobI,  who  fell  at  Stettin  in  June, 
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aerial  highways.  With  a  great  and  fascinat- 
ing object  in  view,  physical  danger  has  seldom 
kept  men  from  pressing  onward  toward  the 
coveted  goal.  The  paths  of  progress  In  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor  have  been  strenn 
with  the  bones  of  the  pioneers.  And  this  latest, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  wonderful,  work 
of  man — the  navigation  of  the  air — has  perhaps 
cost  fewer  lives  in  proportion  to  the  results 
already  attained  than  any  other  achievement 
of  comparable  importance.  The  accidents 
thus  far  recorded,  regrettable  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  life,  will  serve  the  useful  purpose 
of  exposing  the  defects  both  in  the  machines 
and  in  their  management.    These  defects  will 


Eugene  Speyer,  killed  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
same  month,  Michelin,  who  met  his  fate  at 
Lyons  in  May,  and  others  noted  in  previous 
issues  of  this  magazine,  the  death-roll  among 
aviators  has  now  risen  to  thirteen.  This  figure 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fatal  balloon 
accidents.  Last  month  the  dirigible  of  Oscar 
Erbsloh,  in  Ciennany,  burst  in  the  air  and 
fell,  the  five  occupants  being  killed. 

( 
7*«  Aitmin  Besides  these  accidents  resulting 
will  Cotiiinut  fatally,  many  flyers  have  fallen  and 
have  been  more  or  less  injured. 
Among  those  most  seriously  hurl  was  the 
Baroness  de  la  Roche,  who  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  licensed  woman  pilot  of  an 
airship.  The  baroness  was  steering  her  aero- 
plane about  the  course  at  the  Reims  meet  when 
the  approach  of  two  other  machines  apparently 
confused  her.  She  lost  control  of  her  aeroplane 
and  fell  to  the  earth.  Such  accidents,  though 
often  fatal,  will  not  discourage  the  "  pilotsof  the 
purple  twilight,"  nor  need  they  serve  as  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  pessimistic  prophecies  about 
flying  and  those  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the 


be  corrected  in  the  future  by  careful  aviators, 
and  avoidable  accidents  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 
although  there  will  always,  no  doubt,  be  reck- 
less flyers,  inviting  disaster  and  meeting  it,  like 
the  "joy  riders"  of  the  motor  car,  or  the 
people  who  "rock  the  boat," 

j^^       The  brighter  side  of  aerial  activity 
riiH        during  the  past  month  were  the 
'  '      notable  feats  accomplished  at  sev- 
eral aviation  meetings  both  here  and  abroad. 
At  Atlantic  City  the  principal  performers  were 
Glenn  Curtiss  and  Walter  firookins,  who  made 
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spectacular  (lights  along  the  beach,  and  out 
over  the  sea.,  to  the  delight  of  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators,  Curtiss  flew  50  miles 
in  I  hour  and  15  minutes,  while  Brookins 
rose  to  the  record  height  of  6,175  f^t- 
At  Reims  a  continuous  flight  of  344  miles 
was  achieved  by  J.  Olieslagers  in  5  hours,  3 
minutes,  and  s  .seconds,  and  aviator  Moranc 
made  a  speed  record  with  a  monoplane  of 
65.93  miles  per  hour.  Clifford  B.  Harmon,  an 
amateur  who  has  been  doing  wonderful  things 
with  his  aeroplane  at  Gardea  City  on  Long 
Island,  captured  the  American  duration  record 
by  remaining  up  3  hours  and  3  minutes. 
Montreal  held  a  successful  meet  last  month,  at 
which  Brookins  and  Count  de  Lesseps  did 
good  work.  The  many  meets  scheduled  for 
various  cities  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  the  handsome  prizes  being  offered  for 
specific  trips,  will  undoubtedly  add  more  won- 
derful performances  to  the  record.  The  big 
International  Meet  to  be  held  at  Garden  City 
ic  October  will  bring  tt^ether  many  notable 
foreigners  as  well  as  Americans,  and  the  occa- 
sion promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  its 
kind  ever  held  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  For 
a  flight  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Posl-  c^,^^,„ 
Dispatch  are  joindy  offering  a  prize  of  $30,000, 
while  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago  (Mr.  Ci 
Evening  Post  will  present  $^5,000  to  the  first 
flyer  to  make  the  trip  from  Chicago  to  the 
metropolis. 


Zips*Mfl 


The  accident  to  Zeppelin's 
Dculscliland  was  especially  regret- 
"*""""'  table  on  account  of  its  auspicious 
launching.  This  luxurious  monster,  repre- 
senting the  latest  result  of  the  veteran  engineer's 
skill  and  experience,  had  just  inaugurated  the 
first  regular  aerial  passenger  service,  and  had 
in  fact,  completed  two  successful  trips.  It  rose 
for  the  third  time  at  DusseldorTon  June  28, 
for  a  brief  jaunt  with  a  party  of  journalists  and 
others  aboard.  The  balloon  had  been  up 
scarcely  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  it  was 
caught  in  a  severe  storm.  After  making  a 
brave  struggle,  during  which  one  of  its  motors 
stopped  and  much  gas  was  lost,  the  Deulschland 
began  to  sink  rapidly  until  it  landed  in  the  tree 
tops  of  the  Teutoburgian  forest  and  was  totally 
wrecked.  It  will  be  some  months  before  the 
Zeppelin  passenger  service  can  be  resumed. 
A  highly  interesting  announcement  was  made 
last  month  by  Walter  Wellman,  who  has 
achieved  much  fame  through  his  attempts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  by  the  balloon  route. 
Mr.  Wellman  proposes  to  make  the  transat- 
lantic trip  in  the  rebuilt^ mtfricu,  his  polar  bal- 
loon. Meanwhile  Mr,  Wellman  is  making  care- 
ful and  elaborate  preftarations,  and  we  wish 
him  all  success  in  his  tremendous  undertaking. 
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THE  PRESIDE^f^  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  R^JBLIC  OF  MEXKO 

(Porfirio  Diaa.  who  begins  his  riahth  PreMential  term)  (Ramon  Coml.  the  new  Vice  Pmiclmt) 

Stttii     All    "^^^    arbitral     tribunal     at     The  rates  between  the  two  countries.     The  State 

Out  Ditouitt  Hague   has    been   discussing,    for  Department  looks  upon  this  movement  as  pre- 

with  Connrfo  3gygf^  weeks,  the  question  of  the  liminary  to  the  creation  of  an  International 

Newfoundland  fisheries.     It  has  been  proceed-  Railway  Commission  com|K)sed  of  Americans 

ing  with  the  deliberation  and  thoroughness  that  and  Canadians  who  will  cooperate  in  the  regu- 

properiy  characterize  a  body  of  such  dignity,  lalion  of  railroad  rates  across  the  boundary. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 

making  excellent  progress  in  the  direciionof  ueiieo      General  Porfirio  Diaz  and  SefiM- 

a  complete  settlement  of  all  their  other  differ-  pnpanni  for  Ramon  Corral  were  unanimously 

enccs.     As  pointed  out  in  this  magazine  for  C'ltmary  gig^ted  President  and  Vice  Presi- 

June,  the  International  Waterways  Treaty  was  dent  of  Mexico  for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  the 

ratified  in  the  latter  part  of  May  by  the  United  electoral  colleges  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican 

States  and  Great  Britain.     This  agreement  union  assembled  together  on  July  lo.     This 

confers  wide  powers  upon  the  International  will  l>e  General  Diaz'  eighth  term  as  chief 

Joint  Conmiission,  "to  investigate  and  report,  executive  of  the  republic.    If  the  old  statesman 

at  the  request  of  either  country,  on  any  of  the  completes  the  term  upon  which   he  is  now 

questions  arising  between  the  United  States  entering,  he  will  then  have  l>een  at  the  head  of 

and  Canada  on  their  common  frontier."    On  the  Mexican  people  for  thirty-five  years.   Next 

June  28  the  International  Waterways  Commis-  month  his  countrymen  will  celebrate  his  eight- 

sion  met  in  Toronto  and  at  once  took  up  the  ieth   birthday.     They  will  at  the  same   time 

entire  question  of  the  water  boundary.    Several  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 

weeks  later  the  State  Department  apimintcd  their  estaljlishment  as  an  Independent  nation. 
the  Honorable  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chairman 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  The    Nicaraguan    autocrat-prea- 

the  representative  of  the  United  States,  to  con-  SitatS'a    ^^"'  Madriz    has    been  conduct- 

fer  with  the  Honorable'  J.  P.  Mabee,  Chief  of  ing  his  warfare  against  the  revo- 

the  Railway  Conmiission  of  Canada,  to  confer  lutionists  like  the  most  barbarous  of  Oriental 

on  the  subject  of  the  joint  control  of  trafBc  despots.    He  has  Iwmbarded  fortified  towns, 
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m^e  false  statements  to  the  representa-  reciprocity  in  patents  and  copyrights  will  be 
lives  of  foreign  nations,  levied  forced  loans  on  discussed.  Arbitration  does  not  fi^re  in  the 
the  Nicaragua!!  people  until  they  are  almost  in  program  of  the  conference  chiefly  because  all 
a  condition  of  famii!e,  tilled  the  jails  full  of  po-  the  Latin- American  nations  participated  in 
Utical  prisoners,  including  several  Europeans  The  Hague  convention,  and  have  already  con- 
and  one  American,  and  threatened  foreign  citi-  eluded  mutual  general  arbitration  treaties.  It 
rens  and  merchants  with  loss  of  life  and  prop-  is  expected  that  the  conference  will  remain  in 
crty.  In  one  of  his  messages  to  Congress  (in  session  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
said:     "Chronic 

which  results  in  To  the  great  disappointment  of  the 

ties  of   civilized    ^^''^"JJJJlJ"  moderate  element  of  both  political 
e  intervention  by  camps  in  England,  the  conference 

in  the  Western  arranged   between  the  government   and   the 
the  United  States  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  veto  power  of 
force  the  United   the  House  of  Lords  has  proved  a  failure.    While 
flagrant  cases  of  some  sort  of  a  compromise  seemed  inevitable, 
e,  to  the  exercise  from  the  turn  affairs  were  taking  as  we  went  to 
fer."    The  situa-  press  with  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  and 
sperate  and  rap- 
ed the  point  vig- 
Dreceding  words. 
contemplated  by 
Id  seem  thai  be- 
would  be  forced 
iraent  in  the  case 
of  Nicaragua. 

„  ,  _.  Atnid  impressive  ceremonies,  on 
Fan-Amtriavi  July  13,  the.fourth  Pan-Amencan 

canftrtMt  Conference  was  organized  for  busi- 
ness in  Buenos  Aires.  SefioT  Antonio  Bermejo 
of  Argentina  was  elected  President.  The 
conference  has  so  far  been  remarkable  for 
its  harmonious  atmosphere  and  for  the  general 
disposition  to  be  friendly  to  the  American  Gov- 
onment  and  people.  There  was  a  movement 
in  the  first  sessions  to  assign  to  the  American 
delegation  a  generous  number  of  chairman- 
ships of  committees.  Secretary  Knox's  instruc- 
tions, however,  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  representatives  should  not  take  many 

prominent  official  positions  in  the  organization  anriNc  a  switcb  fob  a  bah  bov 

of  the  co!iference.     Ex-Ambassador  White,  Prom  the  su»  (Baiiimore) 

¥rtio  leads  the  American  delegation,  there- 
fore, decided  to  decline  all  honors  except  the  from  the  eminence  of  the  personalities  who 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  steamship  participated,  it  is  probable  that  the  conference 
service  between  the  American  republics.  To  was  foredoomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning, 
this  position  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  shipbuilder  Its  end  was  hastened,  moreover,  by  the  attitude 
of  New  York,  was  chosen.  One  of  the  first  of  the  public  toward  the  parly  leaders  during  its 
official  acts  of  the  conference  was  the  adop-  two  or  three  brief  sessions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tion  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  a  Kfexican  the  Liberals  had,  long  ago,  committed  them- 
delegate,  to  invite  all  the  American  nations  to  selves  to  securing  from  the  Peers  as  fair  treat- 
unite  in  aiding  the  sufferers  from  the  earth-  ment  for  their  bills  as  is  always  accorded  to 
quake  in  Costa  Rica  a  few  months  ago.  Among  Unionist  measures.  The  main  points  of  the 
the  important  subjects  to  I>e  considered  are  the  Liberal  program  are:  Definite  abandonment  by 
report  upon  the  progress  of  the  Pan-American  thePeersof  their  claim  locontrol  finance;  limi- 
Rnilway  since  the  last  conference,  and  Che  dis-  tation  of  the  poweis  of  veto  and  delay  by  the 
cussion  of  a  better  steamship  service  between  Upper  House  to  the  life  of  one  Parliament;  and 
ihe  two  continents.     It  is  expected  also  that   reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  non-hered- 
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that  time  the  Premier  hopes  to  have  secured 
Parliamentary  consent  to  a  change  in  the  acces- 
sion oath.  On  June  28,  he  himself  introduced  a 
bill  altering  the  form  of  the  King's  declaration  so 
as  to  make  it  less  offensive  to  Englishmen  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the  early  days  of 
julya  Labor  member  from  Lancashire  brought 
in  the  so  called  conciliation  bill  for  universal  suff- 
rage. This  measure  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
diverse  schools  of  suffragist  opinion,  pacifying 
the  militant  as  well  as  encouraging  themild  advo- 
cates. If  enacted  into  law,  it  would  grant  Par- 
liamentary franchise  to  all  English  women  who 
have  property  qualifications  and  who  already 
vote  in  municipal  elections.  It  would  add  the 
names  of  a  million  women  to  the  roll  of  the 
Parliamentary  registers.  After  an  acrimonious 
debate,  the  bill  was  referred  by  a  large  majority 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  This  means 
the  shelving  of  the  measure,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent session.  On  June  23,  a  simple  ceremony 
occurred  in  London  that  interested  all  England. 
It  was  the  sixteenth  birthday  of  Prince  Edward 
Albert,  King  George's  eldest  son.  On  that 
day  he  was  formally  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

RDHAKD  ACBEKT,  THK  .^Ew  pRiNTE  OF  wALt.s         MiHiittriai    ^  number  of  ministerial  changes 

MunvH     in    Germany  during  recent  weeks 

itary  l)asis.    it  is  not  possible  to  compromise     '"  ^*""°"''   may  have  a  far-reaching  influence 

demands  of  this  sort.  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.     The 

mild-mannered  Baron  von  Schon,  who  has 

Tut  Work  ^"  J""^  ^^'  ^^'  •^^luth  stated,  acted  as  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  past  four 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  years,  has  retired  from  the  cabinet,  to  represent 
"'  since  the  conference  was  unable  to  his  country  at  Paris.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
agree,  the  government  had  determined  that  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter.  The  new  Min- 
Parliamentwould  adjourn  before  the  first  day  of  ister  is  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  forceful  men 
the  present  month  to  reassemble  in  November,  in  German  politics.  He  was  acting  foreign 
At  that  time  the  relations 

between  the  two  houses  l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 
would  receive  final  treat- 
ment. He  expected  also 
that  there  would  soon  after- 
ward be  another  appeal  to 
the  country,  probably  in 
January.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George  introduced 
in  the  Commons  the  bud- 
get of  igio-igii.  It  con- 
tained no  unusual  features. 
Inhisspeech,  however,  the 
Chancellor  took  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  future, 
predicting  a  small  surplus 
this  year.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  formal  coronation 
of  King  George  will  take 

place  some  time    in    the  the  tilt  op  suffracei 

middle  of  June  next.    By  ''""'" '^«»"*fc2fp^ 
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secretary  during  the  Balkan  crisis  a  year  or  so 
ago,  and  is  understooil  to  have  been  personally 
responsible  for  the  coercive  ptriicy  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  which  resulted  in  Russia's  recog- 
nizing  Austria's  right  to  annex  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina-  Herr  von  Kiderlen-WSchter  is 
one  nf  the  best  informed  diplomats  in  Europe 
on  affairs  of  the  Near  East.  Recent  weeks  also 
saw  the  resignations  of  Hetr  von  Rheinbaben, 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Herr  von 
Amim-Kriewen  and  Dr.  Frederick  von  Moltke, 
Imperial  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
Pre^dent  of  the  Reichstag.  All  of  these 
changes  are  believed  to  be  due  directly  to 
the  imperial  and  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
the  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  The  German  press  insists  that  the 
Emperor  is  intending  to  rebuke  the  Chancellor, 
while  that  statesman's  personal  organs  claim 
that  he  himself  is  trjing  to  get  energetic  col- 
leagues to  strengthen  his  administration. 

ot'icaiiim    "^^^  relations  between  the  Church 

(■furovwu  of  Rome  and  the  political  and 
'^'*'"  economic  forces  dominant  in  more 
than  one  European  country  have  been  changing 
and  shifting  for  nuiny  months.  Though  there 
have  been  no  direct  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 

reports  from  Paris  indicate  thai  Premier  (SeSor  Canalejas  i<  urBing 
Briand  and  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  firm  in  Spain's  moiiressive  e 
French  episcopate  are  making  earnest  efforts  y'^iwnc^iS.of'Mmit^dt''''  *' 


to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Church  and  the  Republic.  In  Belgium  the 
recent  elections  show  a  majority  for  the  clerical 
party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Cleri- 
cals have  been  in  control  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  past  twenty-six  years,  and  at 
this  election  a  concerted  but  unsuccessful 
movement  was  made  by  the  Liberab  and  the 
Socialists  to  crush  them.  The  situation  is  set 
forth  more  in  detail  on  another  page.  Italian 
Catholics  have  publicly  appealed  lo  Premier 
Luzzatti  for  "protection  against  the  anti-cleri- 
cal propaganda,"  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
Baptists  and  RIethodists  in  the  Eternal  City, 
In  Spain  the  Government  has  been  discussing 
with  the  Vatican  the  question  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Concordat  for  a  year  or  more.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month  the  Premier,  Senor 
Canalejas,  announced  an  impending  decree 
abolishing  that  article  of  the  constitution  which 
forbids  non-Catholics  from  worshipping  pub- 
licly in  Spain.  This  decided  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  toleration  has  caused  a  sensa- 
tion and  has  brought  forth  a  protest  from 
Rome.  The  Vatican  maintains  that  the  decree 
would  anticipate  something  to  which  Rome  has 
not  yet  agrewl,  and  lo  which  it  may  never  agree. 
The  Cortes  has  already  passed  the  bill  forbid- 
ding any  new  religious  orders  to  enter  Spain, 
until  the  negotiations  between  Madrid  and  the 
Vatican  are  concluded.    Commercial  bodies 
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have  joined  in  a  pelition  to  the  Govemmenl  in 
fa^-o^  of  limiting  the  growth  of  all  monastic 
orders.  They  assert  that  the  orders  are  monop- 
olizing many  branches  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  are  not  bearing  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens. 


BrHaiaia  ^^^^  Britain's  relations  to  her 
•  ttvBtann  Mohammedan  subjects  in  Africa 
and  Asia  are  certain  to  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  recent  return  to  England  ot  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst,  the  British  agent  in  Egypt;  the 
execution  of  Wardani,  the  fanatic  who  last  win- 
ter assassinated  Boutros  Pasha,  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister;  and  the  appointment  last 
month  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  Viceroy  to  India  to  succeed  the  Earl  of 
Minto.  It  is  not  certain  that  Sir  Eidon  has 
been  recalled.  If  so,  his  successor  at  Cairo 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  The  execution 
of  Wardani,  however,  and  the  dispatch  of  addi- 
tional troops  to  Egvpt  indicates  ihat  a  firmer 
policy  will  hereafter  be  adopted  by  (ireat  Brit- 
ain in  her  dealings  with  Eg>-pt.  Sir  Charles 
Hardinge  is  a  diplomat  of  wide  experience  and 
tried  ability.  His  grandfather  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  who  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
helped  win  India  for  the  British  crown.  It  is 
understood  that  he  is  in  complete  accord  with 
Lord  Moriey's  prof^ressjve  and  broad-minded 
administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

Rauia  onrf   China  is  vitally  concerned  in  the 

jojKuiM.     convention  signed,  on  July  4,  by 

"*'""      the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  St. 

Petersburg,  to  cover  all  the  interests  of  the 


E1K   CHARLES   HARDINGE,   NEW  YICEROV  OF   INDIA 

two  nations  in  the  Far  East.  The  convention 
itself  is  a  brief  one,  and  on  its  face  no  more  than 
a  mutual  promise  to  maintain  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  in  Manchuria.  Officially  the  foreign 
ofiicesof  Europeand  our  own  State  Department 
have  accepted  the  text  of  the  treaty  as  little 
more  than  a  perfunctory  addendum  to  the 
agreement  of  1907 -between  Russia  and  Japan. 
This  former  agreement  was  an  express  recogni- 
tion of  the  open  door  in  the  Far  East  and  a 
promise  not  to  interfere  therewith.  Many  of 
the  newspapers  and  some  of  the  commercial 
organ i7.ations  of  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  as 
well  as  some  in  this  country,  apparently  do  not 
share  the  official  view.  They  have  read  into 
this  agreement  a  good  deal  of  dire  meaning  for 
China  and  the  United  States.  Since  this  "bar- 
gain" of  Japan  and  Russia  seems  likely  to 
determine  the  lines  of  development  of  the  Far 
East  for  many  years  to  come,  we  give  the 
wording  here.  After  the  usual  formalities  of 
introduction,  in  which  occurs  the  statement 
thai  ihe  two  govemmentsare"sincerely  attached 
to  the  principles  established  by  the  convention 
concluded  between  them  on  the  thirtieth  ot 
July,  1907,  and  desirous  to  develop  the  effects 
of  that  convention  with  a  ^iew  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace  in  the  extreme  East,"  the  docu- 
ment goes  on  to  slate: 
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1^     Despite  the  war  of  five  years  ago, 

„  ,u 1-™,.: f  .C^ : ,■  „  manonuria     the  political  Status  of  Manchuria 

o  ine  amelioration  01  their  respective  ami  Korm     l              i_           i           i      „., -i 

raUway  lines  in  Manchuria,  and  the  improvement  .               "^  °°^   "^en  changed.     While  it 

at  the  connecting  service  of  the  said  railways  and  nominally  belongs  to  China,  Japan  dominates 

D  abstain  •rom.aU  competition  prejudicial  to  the  it,  and  expects  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  victory 

"  """""      '  "  "  "^'  r  Russia,  by  developing  the  mines,  forests. 


t  the  SI 

uded  up  to  this  day 
r  between  either  of 
Copies  of  the  afore- 
exchanged  between 


ly  e 


o  above  mentioned 
es  shall  in  each  case 
I  each  other,  in  order 


talce  for  the  mainte- 


mkat  tht  So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
Htm  Tmty  concerned,  this  present  agreement 
*•""  between  Russia  and  Japan  is,  in 
substance,  a  traffic  agreement  between  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  a  Russian  company, 
and  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad,  a  Japanese 
enteq>rise,  designed  to  regulate  the  direction 
and  div-i^on  of  traffic  between  Vladivostok  and 
Dalny.  It  will  be  remembered  thai  Dalny  was 
the  Russian  seaport  near  Port  Arthur.  The 
btler  city,  which  was  closed  to  international 
trade  when  the  Japanese  took  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  was  opened  to  the  world  as  a  port 
of  free  entry  on  June  30.  Negotiations  for  the 
new  treaty  have  been  in  progress  at  St.  Peters- 
burg for  many  months,  and  exchanges  had  been 
made  even  before  Secretarj'  Knox  submitted  to 
the  powers  his  scheme  for  the  neutralization  of 
Manchurian  railways.  The  negotiations  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  assassination,  in 
f Jclober  last,  of  Prince  Ito,  the  Japanese  Elder 
Statesman.  Mr.  Knox's  proposals  were  re- 
jected by  both  Japan  and  Russia.  While  it  is 
not  true,  as  suggested  in  some  quarters,  that  the 
treaty  has  resulted  directly  from  Secretary 
Knox's  intervention  in  Manchuria,  it  may  be  a 
fact  that  the  proposals  made  by  our  Secretary 
of  State  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  e&ecl  will  undoubtedly  be  to  bring 
Japan  and  Russia  into  closer  accord  on  all  com- 
mercial and  polilical  questions  arising  in  Man- 
churia. The  press  of  these  countries  comment 
»ith  satisfaction  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
while  the  journals  of  China  regard  it  as  a  further 
interference  with  that  empire's  right  to  admin- 
ister its  own  affairs.  The  German  press  affects 
to  look  upon  the  agreement  as  operating  against 
the  United  States  in  a  commercial  way,  while 
some  Engli^  journals  see  in  it  a  possible 
future  Chinese- American  alliance. 


■I 

^ 

fi 

^== 

.^^^ 

W^-^:- 

T.f    0H»I.OO<»?                                           1 

plains  and  waters  of  the  Manchu's  ancestral 
home.  At  the  same  time  the  Mikado's  Empire 
proceeds  quietly  with  th^absorpiion  of  Korea. 
Late  in  May,  the  Viscount  Sone,  Resident- 
General  at  Seoul,  who  was  virtually  Japanese 
dictator  in  Korea,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Viscount  Terauchi,  the  latter  re- 
taining his  portfolio  as  imperial  Minister  of 
War.  Within  another  few  weeks  the  Korean 
Emperor  has  issued  an  edict  "delegating  to  the 
Japanese  government  the  police  administration 
of  the  country."  These  changes  are  regarded 
by  well  informed  students  of  Far  Eastern  poli- 
tics as  unmistakable  indications  that  the  formal 
annexation  of  Korea  to  Japan  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  very  near  future, 

Atah  la  '^^^  labor  ministry  in  Australia, 
Auitraiia  and  under  the  leadership  of  Premier 
*"*  ^•"''""'  Fisher,  began  to  unfold  its  program 
as  soon  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
began  its  sessions  early  in  July.  Finance  mat- 
ters engaged  its  first  attention.  The  budget  for 
iQio-ii  was  considered  and  a  small  deficit  pro- 
vided for  by  the  ready  response  of  the  stales 
with  their  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
old  age  pension  scheme.  The  program  of  ihe 
Fisher  ministry  includes  legislation  for  encour- 
aging suitable  emigrants  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  defense.     It  also  will  ask  constitutional 
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ment  into  law  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  New 
Zea|an<I  Premier. 

^^^^^  Preparations  for  the  first  general 
/<!  election  are  engaging  the  attentioD 
South  Afrif.  gf  jjjg  statesmen  of  South  Africa. 
The  ballotirg  will  be  held  some  time,  as  yet 
undecided,  in  the  early  fall.  The  principal 
point  of  difference  Ijetween  the  parties,  the 
language  question,  has  been  practically  settled. 
The  special  commission  appointed  to  institute 
schools  and  formulate  a  curriculum  made  a 
report  to  the  ministry  early  last  month.  The 
statement  of  educational  policy  issued  by  the 
Government  declares  that  F.nglish  and  Dutch 
are  to  be  taught  on  equal  terms.  In  the  lower 
classes  the  children  will  be  instructed  through 
the  medium  of  their  mother  tongue;  in  the 
higher  subjects  the  parents  will  decide.  Gen- 
eral Louis  Botha,  the  Premier,  expresses  him- 
self as  more  than  gratified  by  the  harmonious 
relations  between  the  Dutch  and  British  ele- 
ments throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  General 
fiotha  wilt  soon  occupy,  as  his  official  reddence, 
"Groote  Schuur,"  the  mansion  which  was 
uNiTkD  SOUTH  AFRICA  ^j^^  wcll-known  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Cedl 

amendments  enlarging  the  Federal  powers  Rhodes  at  Cape  Town,  A  statue  to  Rhodes, 
in  regard  to  navigation,  corporations,  trusts  erected  by  j>ublic  subscription,  was  unveiled 
and  other  industrial  combinations.  These  on  June  28  by  Lord  de  Villiers,  Chief  Jus- 
amendments,  if  appro\ed  by  the  present  tice  of  the  South  AMcan  Supreme  Court 
Parliamentary  session, 
will  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular referendum  early 
next  year.  Premier 
Fisher  has  announced 
that  he  will,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  dale,  intro- 
duce a  bill  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the 
Western  Australian 
Transcontinental  Rail- 
way; for  thecorrection  of 
tariff  Inequalities  be- 
tween the  states;  for  a 
subsidy  for  the  press 
cable  ser\-ice  and  for 
control  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. Parliament  has 
also  been  sitting  in  .Aus- 
tralia's sister  colony,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land. A  numlwr  of  in- 
iluslriul  and  economic 
reforms  of  a  similar 
I  hiiructer    to   those 

I'niimi'ralwl  in  the  Fisher  ..      .     „ 

Itrognim  will  be  pushed  """^  ^'"^''      rWR^F.^if  a^^upushing"**^^  *™  "" 

trward  for  early  enact-  *  (Prom /"■«*.  London) 
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j.^^  ^1  In  the  full  ripraess  of  age  and 
am  scholarship  two  eminent  Shakes- 
■  peare  authorities  passed  away  last 
month.  Frederick  James  Furnivall,  the  Eng- 
lishman, was  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  William 
James  Rolfe,  the  American,  had  passed  his 
eighty-third  birthday.  Dr.  Furnivall  was 
a  t}-p)csl  Englishman,  clean-cut,  straightfor- 
ward, and  sincere.  He  had  the  red-blooded 
temperament  in  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  life.  A  barrister  by  profession,  he  early 
left  the  law  for  literature.  His  vigorous,  pa- 
tient scholarship '  was  the  inspiration  that  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  of  the  Early  Engli^ 
Text  Snciety,  the  Chaucer  Society,  the  Ballad 


Association,  and  the  new  Shake^)eare  and 
Wrelif  societies.  As  an  editor  of  Shakespeare 
texts  I>r.  Fumivalt  probably  had  no  peer.  He 
wrote  introductions  to  almost  all  the  editions 
now  ranked  the  highest  by  scholars.  But  he 
was  also  a  famous  athlete.  An  enthusiastic 
oarsman,  he  built  the  hrst  narrow  sculling 
boats  in  England.  He  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday  by  rowing  over  the  course  at 
Henley.  He  found  time,' in  addition  to  all  this, 
to  be  a  prominent  worker  in  the  Christian 
Socialist  and  Cooperative  Movement,  being 
a  co-worker  with  Frederick  Maurice  and 
Thomas  Hughes.  Dr.  Rolfe  was  known 
widely  as  a  popularizer  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
Rnglish  classics  in  general.  A  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  an  alumnus  of  Amherst,  he  was 
(or  years  one  of  the  intellectual  lights  of  Cam- 
bridge. His  edition  of  Craik's  "The  En^ish  of 
Shakespeare,"   first  brought  out  more  than 


forty  years  ago,  has  been  reprinted  many 
times.  He  wrote  and  compiled  a  dozen  vol- 
umes on  Shakespeare,  as  man  and  dramatist. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  later  period 
of  literature  and  brought  out  fine  scholarly 
editions  of  Milton,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Macaulay,  Tennyson  and  the  Brown- 
ings. Dr.  Rolfe  was  a  notable  linguist  being 
the  master  of  six  or  seven  languages.  Within 
a  week  of  the  death  of  Furnivall  and  Rolfe, 
scientific  scholarship  was  made  poorer  by  the 
deaths  of  two  aged  astronomers.  Johann 
Gottfried  Galle,  the  German,  was  in  his 
ninety-eighth  year.  It  was  he  who,  basing  his 
conclusions  on  the  mathematical  calculations 
of  the  Englishman  Adams  and  the  Frenchman 
Leverrier,  was  the  first  to  actually  observe  the 
planet  Neptune  in  1846.  Gio\'anni  Virginio 
Schiaparelli,  the  Italian,  formerly  director  of 
the  observatory  at  -Milan,  won  world-wide  fame 
by  his  discovery  of  the  canal-like  markings  on 
the  planet  Mars  in  1877.  Prof.  Schiaparelli 
made  other  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  astronomy.  He  studied  Mer- 
cury, the  asteroids  and  several  of  the  greater 
comets.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  ^>ec- 
ulations  as  to  the  possibility  of  life  on  Mars. 
The  more  recent  observations  of  the  red  planet 
have  not  confirmed  all  his  views.  They  have, 
however,  tended  to  enhance  his  fame,  since 
ihey  ha\e  demonstrated  thai  life  on  Mars  is 
not  impossible.  He  was  seventy-five  jears  old. 
The  progress  in  astronomical  knowledge  of  the 
past  decade  is  comprehensively  shown  in  two 
of  our  articles  this  month. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

(From  June  gi  to  July  20,  1910) 

PROCEEDINQS  IN  CONGRESS  July  7.— The  President  withdraws  35,073,164 

T  u     -.      Tu     u                       .u„   Aj~:-:o.,»  acres  of  coal  lands  in  the  West,  under  the  new 

•  JV''?  ^\~yh  H»"?f.,,P«^^«  t''^  Administra-  conservation  law. 
tion  s  land-withdrawal  bill. 

,                 Ti.    c       »               ..I.         »  1 :„„„  July  12. — The  proposed  income-tax  amendment 

June  22.— The  Senate  passes  the  postal  saymgs-  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^,  Constiiution  is  ratified  by  the  Geor- 

bank  measure  and  the  bill  requiring  publicity  of  ■     Assembly,  following  favorable  action  by  the 

campaign  contributions.  Senate  on  the  previous  ^ 

„  J"."e  fi-rJl'^    "<J"^'  .S"*^" /""^^TKifr?!!!  July  13-The  interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

President  taft.  drops  from  the  sundry  civ  1  bill  (in  ^j^-"    ^^^^^  ^            ,        temporarUy  suspends  the 

conference)  the  amendment  providing  that  no  part  ^posed  increases  in  freight  rates  on  Eastern  and 

of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Western  railroads,  but  refuses  to  suspend  advance* 

InterstateCommerceand  Sherman  Anti-Trust  laws  ;„  commutation  rktes  on  New  Jerserrailroads. 

should  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  labor  organiza-  ••        '          »~-^. 

tions  violating  that  law.  July  I4- — Vermont  Democrats  nominate  Chatles 

!..„.,'..      i_<.u>c^„»».>  in,  r^„™ /!-»«-,    r>n.,  \  D.  Watson  for  Governor.   .  .  .  Lawrence  Gresser, 

^"^   '^T;  "^^^^.^^^      •        ^^^T-K^"^  President  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 

apnounces  tha  an  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  him  ^itv.  is  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  fo^  an  alleged 

no   to  oppose  Indian  land  contracts  in  Oklahoma,  ^^jj^j      ^f  ^  fraudulent  claim  agiinst  the  city^ 

June  25. — Both  branches  approve  the  conference  ,  ,       «      r>      -j     ^   t'  r             .         ««      • 

reports  on  the  pension,  sundry  civil,  and  general  ,,  J"»y  '^•T;7^^Tx'^"^  J^f^  appoints  Henderson 

deficiency  appropriation  bills  and  order  an  inves-  ^'  Somerv-iUe,  of  New  York,  to  be  president  of  the 

ti^ation  of  Senator  Gore's  charges  of  attempted  ^^"^^  «»  \5mXed  States  General  Appraisers, 

bribery. .  .  .The  first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-  Jul>^  20. — Governor  Carroll  of  Iowa  is  indicted 

first  Congress  comes  to  an  end.  for  criminal  libel  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  grand-jury 

investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Industrial 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN  School  for  Girls. 

June  21. — Acting  Governor  A.  O.  Eberhart  is 
nominated  for  Governor  of  Minnesota  by  the  Re-  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

publican  State  convention.  June  23. — Col.   Jos^   R.   Pizarro  is  appointed 

June  22.— Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio  is  renomi-  Mmister  of  War  in  Peru, 

nated  by  acclamation   in   the  Democratic  State  June   25. — The   address   of    Emperor    Francis 

convention John   K.  Tener  is  nominated  for  Joseph   before  the   newly  elected   parliament    in 

Governor  by  the  Pennsylvania  Republicans Austria- Hungar>'    foreshadows    electoral    reform 

The  new  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  hands  down  its  and  increased  military  expenditures. 

first  decision  at  Washington.  t        ^,       a^-'t-'jc          r 

_                  rr-,      o                       ....  June  26. — Antonio  Teixeira  de  Sousa  forms  a  new 

June  23.— The  Senate  committee  investigating  ministry  in  Portugal.  . .  .Porfirio  Diaz  is  reelected 

the  cost  of  living  submits  its  report ...  .The  Inter-  f^r  his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico.  Ramon 

state  Commerce  Commission   requests  the   New  Corral  being  again  chosen  Vice-President. 

Jersey  railroads  to  postpone  the  proposed  advances  _           «      ^,      t^  .  .  ,     r>    •• 

in  commutation  rates.  ^  J"ne  28.— The  British   Parliament  passes  the 

T           /:      Tu     c     •  !•  ,c         ^      •      XT        \r    I  "»'st  reading  of  the  bill  altering  the  sovereiRn  s 

June   26.-The  Socialist   party   in   New    York  ^^^^  of  succession  so  that  affirmation  of   Protes- 

State    nominates    Charles    Edward    Russell    for  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,j^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Catholic 

oovernor.  subjects Baron  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  is  ap- 

June  28.— President  Taft  leaves  Washington  for    pointed  Foreign  Secretary  in  Germany. 

hiB  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass.  t   1     -      r-  ^        ^'^  ^     •    ^1-    n 

-  ^        „        »,    A        1.      f  x,  .        .         J  Illy  3- — Government  candidates  in  the  Panama 

June  29.— Gov    licrt  M    Fernald,  of  Maine,  is  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  win  without 

renominated  at  the  State  Republican  convention,  opposition. 

...The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  six        ,   ,  '  .  .   .         .    ,  .  .    t^  . 

decisions,  orders  sweeping  reductions  in  freight      .J"7,4  — A  new  ministry  is  formed  in  Denmark, 

rates  on  Western  railroads.  ^>^"  Klaus  Bernstein  as  Premier. 

June  30. — The  lower  house  of  the  New  York       Julv  7. — King  Alfonso  approves  the  bill  intro- 

Legislature,  ia  special  session,  votes  against  Gov-  ducecf  in  the  Cortes  prohibiting  further  religious 

ernor  Hughes'  direct-primary  measure.  orders  to  enter  Spain  until  negotiations  with  the 

July  I.— The  New  York  State  Senate  rejects  Vatican  are  concluded, 
the  direct-primary-  bill  and  the  special  session  of        July  1 1 .—The  Vatican  strongly  protests  against 

the  legislature  comes  to  an  end;   the  membership  the  Spanish  Government's  action  in  the  matter  of 

of  the  committee  which  is  to  investigate  legislative  religious  orders  in  Spain The  French  Chamber 

corruption  is  made  public.  of  Deputies  votes  to  inquire  into  ex-Premier  Cle- 

July  3. — President  Taft  orders  the  withdrawal  menceau's  connection  with  the  arrest  of  the  banker 

of  8,495,731  acres  of  water-power  sites  and  phos-  Henri  Rochette,  two  years  ago,  and  the  conse- 

phate  and  petroleum  lands  in  Alaska.  quent  stock- juggling. 

July  5. — The  Louisiana  Legislature  elects  Gov.  July  12. — The  House  of  Commons,  by  vote  of 
Tared  Y.  Sanders  to  succeed  the  late  Samuel  D.  299  to  190,  passes  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
McEner>'  as  United  States  Senator.  granting  parliamentary  franchise  to  women  pos- 
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IF  LOUISIANA  HON.  N.  I 

TWO  NEW  SOLTTHERN  SENATORS 


■e  under  way  to  create  ai 


r  the  n 


elected  Prwi-    ^^"-^1 


Congress,  i 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
JuDe    32. — Rumania    demands    apologies   and 
compensation  from  Greece  for  an  attack  on  a  mail 
steamer  at  Piraeus. 

July  I, — Foreign  Minister  Matos,  <A  Venezuela, 
rrbukes  the  delegates  rrom  his  country  to  the  Pan- 
Aniencan  Conference  for  advocating  a  Latin- 
American  alliance  against  the  United  States.    . 

July  4. — An  agreement  is  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, between  Russia  and  Japan,  relating  to  rail- 
way matters  in  the  Far  East The  eighth  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  opens  at  Berne,  Switz- 
rrland,  1500  delegates  being  present. 

July  10.- — It  is  made  known  at  Washington  that 
President  Diaz  had  offered  to  assist  in  settling  our 
difiHTulCies  with  Nicaragua  and  that  his  offer  had 
not  been  accepted. 

July  \2. — The  German  Foreign  Office  strongly 
denies  any  interference  with  the  policy  of  the 
L'nited  States  in  Nicaragua. ..  .The  text  6f  the 
new  Russo-Japanese  treaty  is  made  public  at 
Washington;  the  State  Department  regards  it  as 
a  further  pledge  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Far 

East The    fourth    Pan-American    Conference 

bpgins  its  sessions  at  Buenos  Aiws. 

July  14. — Portuguese  troops  and  a  gunboat, 
after  two  days'  fighting,  defeat  a  large  band  of 
pirates  and  Chinese  sympathizers  on  the  islam) 
of  Colowan,  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  at 
Macao,  China it  is  announced  at  Washington 


..The 

account  of  recent 

July  17. — Japan  notifies  the  European  powers 
that  commercial  treaties  will  terminate  at  the  end 

AERONAUTICS 

June  12. — The  first  rejtular  aerial  paMcnger 
service  is  inaugurated  bv  Count  Zeppelin  with  nis 
dirigible  balloon  Deutscmaud;  thirteen  passengers 
and  crew  make  the  trip  from  Friedrichshafen  to 
DUsseldorf ,  Germany. 

June  28.— Count  Zeppelin's  dirigible,  the 
Detilickland,  with  thirty-two  persons  on  board, 
is  wrecked  by  a  gale  near  Osnabruck,  Germany. 

June  30, — Glenn  H.  Curtiss  demonstrates  at 
Lake  Keuka  (New  York)  the  possibility  (rf  drop- 
ping explosives  from  airships. 

July  2.— Cliflrord  B.  Harmon,  at  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  breaks  the  American  duration  recoro 
by  a  flight  of  3  hours.  3  minutes,  and  jo  seconds. 

July  3. — The  aeronaut  Wachter  is  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  his  monoplane  at  Reims. 

July  4.— The  Atlantic  City  aviation  meet  is 
opened  with  a  spectacular  flight  by  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss against  a  heavy  wind. 

July  B. — The  Baroness  de  la  Roche  loses  control 
of  her  machine  during  a  flight  at  Reims  and  is 
seriously  injured. 

July  9. — Walter  Brookins,  driving  a  Wright 
biplane,  reaches  an  altitude  estimated  at  61 J5  feet 
fa  new  world's  record)  at  Atlantic  City. 
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July  lo.— Daniel  Kinet,  the  Belgian  aeronaut,  is  Marshall  is  appointed  consultittg  engineer  in  the 

fatally  injured  at  Ghent  following  an  accident  to  Reclamation  Service, 

the  rudder  of  hia   machine.,  ,  .Leon   Morane,   at  July  ,,_-rhe"safeand  sane"  celcbrationofiht 

Reims,  develops  a  speed  of  more  than  sixty-eight  Fourth  of  July  in  New  Yonk  City  and  elaewhcn- 

miles  an  hour;    M.  Oliealagers  remains  in  the  air  results  In  a  greatly  diminUhed  numlwr  of  death, 

for   more  than   five    hours,  covering   nearly    250  and  serious  accidents.. .  .The  negro  i.ugilist,  John 

""'^-  Arthur    ("Jack")     Johnson,     defeats    James    I. 

July   n.— Charles  Stewart   Rolls,   the  English  JelTrica  for  the  hcav>' weight  championship  of  the 

aviator  and  motorist,  is  killed  at  Bournemouth  by  world,  at  Reno,  Nev,,  in  the  fifteenth  round. 

falling  with  his  machine  from  a  height  of  40  feet.  j^,y   ^_^^^^   ^^^   gold-imiHMing   movement 

July  13.— The  dirigible  balloon  ErbilAb  expliKlea  since  the  |>anic  of  1907  starts  in  -New  York  City 

while  500  feet  above  the  earth  near  Coloenc.  Ocr-  with    engagements    amounting     to    more    dun 

many;   Oscar  Erltsliih,  the  inventor,  and  his  four  Ji,ooo,ooo. 

companions  are  instantly  killed.  l   ,  '         >i      ci    pi        \r                      ■  .     j    . 

■^                                '  July  7.— Mrs,  Ella  Flagg  Young,  supermtendent 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  of  schools  in  Chicago,  is  elected  president  of  th( 

June  22. — It  is  announced  that  the  greater  por-  National   Education  Association. . .  .  Cloakmakirs 

tion    of   Goldwin    Smith's   estate    (estimatecf   at  in  New  York  Cily  to  the  number  of  50,000  =<>  «■ 

li.OOO.ooo)  has  been  left  to  Cornell  University strike  lor  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 


More  than  sixty  persons  are  killed  in  an  accident  j^,  ^_t.^^^  Government  crop  report  foreowU 
on    he  ManianiUo  line  of  the  Mexican  National   a  very^ow  wheat  harvest  but  a  r^orTon.  crop. 

Railways 1  he  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Val-        ,   ,'  t,     ^  .    ,1        r-         ,     -  n    . 

ley  Railroad  Company  is  doubled,  half  of  the  in-  July  9,— The  Carnegie  Hero  Foundation  at  Para 
crease,  or  Jio.ooo.ooo,  going  to  the  stockholders  awards  pensions  to  faimhea  of  policemen  fimnen, 
3,  p^f  and  other  persons  who  lust  their  lives  m  the  recent 

I         -it  "f'Ki-F  Pot         floods. 

rjilrrads  are  a"ni^u^"  t^fake'!fffect''August"r        i"'>'  "r:^'"  destroys  the  towns  of  Campbell- 
,  Ti.  r    I    1     '     .u      _   1         r   too  and  Richardsvi  e,  in  New  Brunswick,  leavine 

June  27.— The  wages  of  clerks  m  the  employ  of    ,„_„  hnm-ipsK  '  '         ^ 

the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad    50«>  homeless 

are  increased  from  8  to  15  per  cent.. .  Sir  Caspar  ,  J"'/  15— The  will  of  Henp"  Dexter  distributes 
Purdon  Clarke  resigns  as  director  of  the  Metropoli-  11,209,200  to  religious  and  charitable  mstitutiom 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  of  New  York  City.  o'  ^^w  York. 

June28.— Prof.  Harry  Bums  Hutchlnsischosen  ..■'"'i'. '^T^"  accident  on  the  mcmo-raibwd  In 
president  of  the  University  o(  Michigan,  succeed-  i^"^*  V^*^  S"*"' °"  "^  """st  public  trip,  results  in 
ing  Dr.  James  B.  Angell.. .  .After  six  months  of  the  injury  of  a  score  of  passengers. ...  A  (500.000 
investigation,  the  grand  jury  headed  by  John  D.  "fe  on  the  waterfront  in  New  \ork  City  destro>-> 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  reports  that  no  organized  "white  a  pier,  a  freight  steamer,  and  eight  barges.... 
slave"  traffic  exists  in  New  York  City.. ..The  iS.ooocoal  minersgoon  strikeat  Bilboa.  Spam. 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Westminster  is  con-  July  17. — Twenty-four  Protestant-Episcopal 
aecrated  with  imposing  ceremonies.  clergymen  and  laymen  incorporate  in  .Ne»'  York 

July  2.— The  threatened  strike  of  conductors  State  the  Christian  Unity  Foundation,  for  the 
and  trainmen  on  the  southeastern  railroads  U  purptse  of  uniting  aU  Christian  denominations  into 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Chairman  Knapp.  of  one  religious  body.. .  Railway  employeesinFtance 
the  InlersUte  Commeree  Commission,  and  Com-  decide  to  go  on  strike.. .  .The  three- hundredth 
missioner  of  Labor  Neill....The  forty-eighth  an-  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dieppe,  France.  » 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso-    celebrated. 

elation  opens  at  Boston.,  .  .Brig. -Gen.  William  L.        July  iH. — Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  and  its  trainmen  and 
conductors  agree  on  a  basis  fur 
the  settlement  of  the  wage  con- 
troversy  Conductors  and 

trainmen  on  the  Grand  Trunk 

Railway  go  cm  strike  following 

the  company's  refusal  to  meet 

wage  demands. 

July  19,— .^bout  10,000  em- 

I    ployees    of    the    Northeasten 

I    Railway,  in   England,  strike  in 

protest  against  tyrannical  meth- 

I   ods  of  omcials. 

OBITUARY 
June  2i. —  Morris  J.  Cochian, 
a  Federal  jurist  widely  known 
in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
West  and  Alaska,  56. ..  .Prin- 
cess Feodora,  youngest 
sister  of  the  German  Em- 
press. 35- 

June  22.— ChaHesStaninland 
iB.T.j-i!^  ii«  Ar,r .  LO  }>T.- 1.>,  .-..^  ^  I  Wake,  an  authority  on  anthto- 
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June  33. — Ex-Govemor  John  H.  McCraw,  of  July  3. — Geoi^e  Pierce  Garrison,  professor  of 

Washington,  60.  history  at  the  University  of  Texas,  56.  .  . . Con- 
June  25— Wmiam  Henry  Brown,  formerly  chief  mander  Benjamin  F.  Wood.  U.S.N.,  retired,  for- 

engineer  of   the   Pennsylvania   Railroad,  _74-  -  -  ■  ^^^[V  chief  engineer  of  the  najy,  73. .     Charles 

Rtv.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  a  prominent  Congre-  McArthur,  Lnionist  member  of  Parliament  from 

piional  cleTEyman.  85. . .  .Viee-Adm.  Juan  Wil-  Liverpool,  66. 

luDis,  known  as  "the  father  of  the  Chilean  navy."  July  4. — Melville  Weston  Fuller,  Chief  Justice 

June   36.— Prcrf.   Cyrus   Thomas,   an   eminent  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  77. ..    Prof. 

auihority  on  North  American  Indians,  85.  Giovanni  Vii^inio  Schiaparelli,  discoverer  of  the 

I        ^.      , .(           D  .  L        -       ..  canal-like  markines  on  the  planet  Mars,  7S.... 

fJL^-^'Tf         W^f^                ■       P"""'"^"'  Bourgault  Ducouiay,  the  I^ench  comp^^i^  and 

Connecticut  financier,  84.  authority    on    musi4l    history,    70.  .  .^olphe 

June  j8.— United  States  Senator  Samuel  Doug-  Defarge,  a  member  of  the  French  Senate  and  an 

las   McEnery,    of    Mississippi,    73 Dr.    John  advocate  of  free  education,  74. 

Henry  Haynes,  a  weU-lwown  archacoloeical  ex-  j^,,     7._william  J.   Rolfe.  the  noted  Shakes- 

ow  m  Babylonia,  61.  William  Nedson  McVick-  peare^n  scholar,  author,  and  editor,  of  Massachu- 

r        n^HVn™'*^^,li»  "^R^rh    ^  "^^il^^^;  ^"*'  *3- :  ■  ■  ^^   ^""^  Josephine  Savage,  a  well- 

«-nrv       amn      Kir       a    mviminnn  tnown  Writer  and  lecturer  On  Woman's  Suffrage,  67. 

July  10. — Johann  Gottfried  Galle,  the  German 
astronomer  who  first  observed  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, 98.  .  .  .Major  Richard  M.  Venable,  a  noted 
Confederate  officer,  lawyer,  and  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Maryland,  71. 

July  II. — Henry  Dexter,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
July  I.— Edward  H.  Terrell,  formerly  minister        11,.      i  „i-    r^   uj  _j      ■..-  „™=j.,r,»  -,f  ^v,- 
10   lilgium,    6a.... Ex-United    States'^   Senator    pj"}^   ■^r^^]''' ^sJi^k^Z^S^f 
Thoma?  B.  Turley,  of  Tennessee,  65.  . .  .Ex-Con-    P™d<="t'^l  L^e  Insurance  Company,  65. 

ETfsHnan  Frank  C.  Wachter,  of  Maryland,  49 July  16.— Henry  O  Reilly  Tucker,  publisher  of 

0*e  Gude,    Norwegian   minister   to   the   United    t^"*  Troy  Daily  Press,  70. 

Stales,  56 Capt.  Robert  Marshall,  the  English        July  18. — Congressman  Samuel  L.  Gilmore,  of 

dramatist,  47. ..  .Joseph  Thomas,  the  inventor  of  Louisiana,  51,, ..Prof.  Henning  Matzcn,  of  the 
ihe  hoop  skirt,  83.  University  of  Copenhagen,  a  member  of  the  Per- 

July  3.— Frederick  James  Fumivall,  the  English    manent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

™»ke»pearean  scholar.  85 Brig. -Gen.  Charles       July  30. — Louis   H.  Bristol,  attorney  for  Yale 

F.  Robe,  U.S.A.,  retired,  69.  University,  79. 


Henry    Harris    Beach,    a    prominent 
.\lasaachu setts  surgeon,  66.  .  .  .Lucius  W.  Hoyt, 
ilran  of  the  law  department  o[  the  University  of 
Denver.  50. . .  .Samuel  A.  Croier.of  Pennsylvai  ' 
1  millionaire  manufacturer  and  land-owner,  85. 

June   39. — United    States    Senator    John 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  67.  . .  .The  Duke  of  Alcnc 
a  irandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  66. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD 

From  t}K  Journal (KinnapoUs) 

The  administ  ration's  measures  have  come  safely  into  the  fold  of  accomplish  me  dl    The 

President  and  the  Republican  party  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enactment  into  law  of  so 

large  a  portion  of  the  party  program.     This  substantial  record  mil  stand  the  party  in  good 

stead  in  the  approaching  Congressional  campaign      To  what  extent  the  new  tariff  law  will 

act  as  a  "hobble  skirt'    (see  cartoon  on  this 

^  page)  and  impede  the  parl\'s  progress  toward 

\ictor>    remains  lo  be  seen 


Sun  (Baltimoit) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


tin.   TAPr   CAUPAtGNlNG   ALONG   THE    MAINE   COAST 

(ApmpcMof  the  PiaidenC'B  trip  on  th<  Mayffirutr  in  }v]y) 

From  Ihe  Daily  Tribmt  (Chicago) 

The  cartoonists,  in  midsummer  polUics,have 
had  their  eyes  on  Beverly  and  Oyster  Bay, 
They  have  also  been  summing  up  the  work  of 
the  recent  session  of  Congress.  The  varied 
topics  on  these  pages  are  typical.  Mr.  Taft's 
vacation  is  depicted  as  a  tariEF  crusade  and  a 
puzzling  over  appointments.  Sagamore  Hill  is 
in  active  eruption,  and  the  echoes  of  Congres- 
sional "  insurgents"  and  "regulars"  in  recent 
combat  are  resounding  everywhere. 


g  ttH)  Supreme  Court  vawiKiea 
a  the  EtWHRf  Niws  (Newark) 


(The  party  meisures  in    the  recent 
ceasfully   put  through  by    the  eombir 

Fmm  the^BWr-OunH  (Chieago)  Fiom  the  JoHrnal  (Minne 
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The  cartoons  on  this  page  deal  with  a  va- 
riety of  tojiics,  including  Governor  Harmon's 
political  future,  the  factional  differences  in 
the  two  great  parties,  and  the  humorous  Re- 
publican situation  portrayed  in  Mr.  McCulch- 
eon's    cartoon    from  the    Chicago   Tribune. 


(The  new  lariR  board  h 


CARTOONS  OP  THE  MONTH 


(RefCrrinc  to  SpcaLn  Caanon'i  speeches 


(Seuior  Lodoe'i  campaitni 
«  the  Piyne-Aldhch  uhff  issue) 

From  tbc  Tratrrhr  (Boston) 


Fnxn  the  World  (New  Yott) 
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(Ever  since  Colonel  Roosevelt  returned  lo 
his  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  there  has  been  a 
stream  of  callers.  Many  o/  the  visitors  have 
been  political  candidates,  either  of  the  "in- 
surgent" or  "regular  stripe,  and  all  would 
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PiDfn  the  World  (New  York) 

Colonel  Roosevelt  continues  to  remain  the 
cartoonists'  favorite  subject.  During  the  past 
month  an  immense  number  o[  cartoons  on 
the  Colonel's  activities  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  The  question  whether 
or  not  he  would  endorse  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,  the  pilgrimages  to  Oyster  Bay,  his 
relations  to  the  Republican  party  and — not 
the  least  in  importance, — what  Uncle  Sam  in- 
tends to  do  with  his  boy  who  has  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Presidency — are  some  of  the 
topics  on  which  the  cartoonists  love  to  dilate. 


(Apntpoa  ot  Colond  Rooseve 


m  the  Eagle  t Brooklyn) 


From  tbe  £a(lr  (Bmoklyn) 


Ltadtr  (OeveUnd) 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT   WITH  HIS  DOC3  IN  THE  BARNYARD  AT  SAGAMORE  HILL 

ROOSEVELT  THE   HUSBANDMAN 

BY  HENRY  JAMES  FORMAN 

TPIMF,  was  when  the  news|)a|>ers  believed  Roosevelt's,  pursues  him  even  here  and  now  in 

^      they   were  indulging  in   good-humored  his  retirement,  and  breaks  in  u(jon  his  tran- 

(un  if  they  referred  to  Sagamore  Hill  as  in  any  quillity. 

way  a  notable  spot  in  the  United  Slates.     Vet  "Of  all  the  public  men  who  have  come  to 

there  is  no  question  but  to-day  it  is  at  least  see  me  since  my  return,"  Colonel  Roosevelt 

as  well  known  as  Monticello,  Hawarden,  or  saidlo  the  writer,  "only  Governor  Hughes  was 

Karlsruhe.     Within   the  last  nine  years  the  es|)ecial)y  invited.     The  others  all  asked  to 

owner    of    Sagamore    Hill    has    become    the  come  here.     This,  of  course.  Hoes  not  include 

greatest  figure  of  the  present  generation  and  personal  friends  who  have  visited  us." 

perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.     It  is  no  The  Colonel,  as  jjeople  now  love  to  call  him, 

wonder,  therefore,  that  the  public  manifests  an  also  made  mention  of  the  colony  of  correspond- 

interest  In  the  little  estate  at  Oyster  Bay,  in  its  ents   repre^ienting    a   dozen    newspa|>ers  and 

owner,  and  in  the  daily  lite  he  leads  there,  press  associations  who  have  settled  in  Oyster 

And,  truly,  the  life  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bay  this  summer  and  constantly  demand  news, 

leads  u[>on  his  hill  is  in  itself  so  absolutely  But  despite  all  this  Mr.  Roosevelt  contrives 

wholesome  and  so  typically  American  that  we  to  have  considerable  jieace  and  quietude  upon 

cannot  but  envy  it.     It  is  a  sane  and  a  healthy  his    hundred-acre    estate    at    Sagamore    HUl. 

outdoor  life,  the  kind  most  of  us  who  are  city-  Oyster  Bay  is,  after  all,  not  a  noisy  metropolis, 

pent  constantly  yearn   for.    Quiet   thai   life  It  has  always  been  a  smallish,  drowsy  village 

coutd  easily  be  upon  the  sun-drenched  hill,  near  Long  Island  Sound, without cilheraccom- 

but  politics,  that  exacting  occupation  of  .Mr.  modation  or  invitation  for  the  stranger.  Lately 
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baps  sixty  yards  before  ihe 
house  the  road  becomes  an 
avenue  of  maples  planted 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  him- 
self twenty-five  years  ago. 
On  the  slopes  about  the 
house,  where  the  trees  are 
but  few,  there  are  merely 
green  lawns  and  a  tennJs- 
rourt  without  any  attempts 
at  elaborate  exotic  garden- 
making.  Beyond  the  house 
on  the  right  as  you  approach 
lie  the  vegetable  gardens, 
the  farmland,  the  stables, 
lofts  and  granary,  and  more 
woodland.  The  house 
itself,  externally  at  least,  is 
merely  a  pleasant  looting, 
what  Stevenson  called, 
"  flanging,"  wooden  country 
house  peculiarly  American, 
with  its  long  porches  painted 
gray  and  with  striped  awn- 
ings. The  house  stands 
upon  the  highest  point  in 
Oyster  Bay,  yet  so  thick  is 
the  wood  about  it  that 
no  other  houses  can  be  seen 
from  its  porches  and  lawns. 
Altogether  it  is  very  simple 
and  charming. 

"My  children  are  the 
fourth  generation  livinghere 
at  Oyster  Bay,"  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proudly,"  and  the 
ninth  in  America,  We  are 
all  devoted  to  this  place." 
the  town  has  acquired  a  new  hotel  and  an  opera  And  it  is  no  wonder.  For  the  place  affords 
house,  but  even  these  adjuncts  have  altered  it  ail  the  real  pleasures,  that  is  the  simple  ones,  of 
but  little,  and  to  this  day  it  lies  grilling  in  Ihe  country  life.  All  of  us,  no  matter  how  many 
sun,  very  still  and  very  silent.  A  number  of  generations  of  our  forbears  were  city-dwellers, 
New  York  families  have  summer  residences  have  something  of  the  farmer  in  us,  or  as  we 
here,  but  these  are  chiefly  along  the  road  that  were  won't  to  translate  in  our  Latin  primers, 
leads  out  from  the  village  pro|)er  toward  what  of  the  husbandman.  Now,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
is  called  the  Cove.  And  from  this  road  at  right  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  husbandman  in 
angles  branches  off  a  road  that  runs  along  the  his  make-up.  A  keen-minded  acquaintance  of 
bay  and  leads  on  to  Sagamore  Hill  and  to  some  the  writer's  declares  that  fifty  years  hence, 
of  its  neighbors.  To  the  house  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  Sagamore  Hill  will  be  a  national  pre- 
has  had  hewn  a  road  of  his  own,  steep  and  serve,  the  curator  will  point  out  the  carefully- 
winding  through  a  really  noble  bit  of  forest  guarded  "last  hayrick  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
land.  helped  to  make."     The  man  was  in  earnest. 

Seventy  of  those  one  hundred  acres  are  cov-  For  the  lime  when  men,  and  especially  news- 
cred  with  splendid  old  oak  and  chestnut  trees,  paper  men,  spoke  ironically  of  "the  modem 
birch,  locust,  and  hickory.  The  massive  foliage  Cincinnatus,"  or  "our  own  Cincinnatus." 
and  the  abundance  of  underbrush  make  of  this  when  they  heard  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pitching 
no  mere  tended  grove  with  gravel  footpaths,  hay,  is  gone  by.  It  is  gone  by  for  the  simple 
but  a  genuine  piece  of  woodland  that  really  reason  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  cared  nothing  for  the 
brings  nature  to  ihe  owner's  very  door.    Per-  irony.  He  enjoyed  pitching  hayand  he  hasgone 
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I  every  day.    Mr.   Roosevdt  is  not   an  early 

riser  in  the  sense  of  rising  at  five  o'clock.  The 
family  breakfasts  between  seven  and  eight,  after 
which  he  takes  up  his  correspondence  or  some 
article  upon  which  he  is  writing.  Twice.a  week 
a  stenc^rapher  comes  from  the  city  and  takes 
dictation.  Twice  a  week  Mr.  Roosevelt  motors 
into  the  city  and  keeps  office  hours  and  trans- 
acts a  mass  of  bu^ness,  joumalislic,  political, 
personal.  It  has  already  been  said  that  callers 
do  penetrate  to  Oyster  Bay  and  that  they  occupy 
there  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  time. 

Still,  there  are  mornings  when  he  feels  he  can 
make  holiday,  and  on  such  days  his  chief  de- 
light is  to  take  Ws-  Roosevelt  out  in  a  rowboat 
on  the  Sound,  paddle  in  a  leisurely  way  round 
Lloyd's  Neck,  toward  Huntington  Harbor,  and 
have  the  luncheon  they  brought  with  them  in 
some  quiet  sylvan  spot  by  the  placid  waters. 
At  times  they  portage  the  boat  over  Lloyd's 

Neck,  which  takes  off  a  considerable  part  of  the 

UK.  BoosEiELT  IS  vEHv  FOND  ot  BOATING  dlstancc.     Some  days  they  take  a  long  ride 

together  upon  the  quiet  roads  of  this  region, 

right  on  pitching  hay,  regardless  of  whether  though  automobiles  are  making  the*e  roads  less 

anybody  saw  him  and  smiled  or  not.  and  less  quiet.     Upon  days  like  those  both  look 

"We  were  unable  to  gel  an  extra  hired  man   as    among   the    happiest    of   their   life.     Mr. 

this  year,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  other  day,    Roosevelt  docs  not  like  his  family  to  figure 'in 

"so  I  had  to  help  bring  in  the  hay.     We  have  the  public  prints,  but  it  surely  can  do  no  harm 

just  brought  in  the  last  load."      '  to  say  that  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about 

To  work  two  afternoons  in  the  hayfield  under  this  family  is  its  constant  and  sustained  cheer- 

a  baking  sun,  side  by  side  with  his  own  farm  fulness,andtheeK-Presidenthasmorethanonce 

laborers,  scarcely  soufids  like  an  attempt  at  a  said  to  friends  that  "Mrs.   Roosevelt  is  the 

Cincinnatus  pose.     Facts  like  this  have  had    sanest  woman  he  has  ever  known."     The  occa- 

much  to  do  in  endearing  Mr.  Roosevelt  lo  the  sional  little  junkets  or  picnics  the  Roosevelt 

great  masses  of  the  American  people.     When   family  has  during  the  summer  at  Lloyd's  Neck 

we  reflect  how  a  European  potentate  or  great  are  celebrations  in  which  both  the  children  and 

man,  as  the  phrase  goes,  would 

return  to  his  estate  after  such 

a  triumphal  tour   through 

Europe,  after  such  a  reception 

in  his  own   country    as  Mr. 

Roosevelt  had,  we  inevitably  ! 

picture  all  manner  of  luxury, 

a  train  of  flunkies,  and  the  like. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

working  side  by  side  with  his 

farm  hands  is  surely  a  more 

bracing  one  and  a  far  more 

admirable.    At  least  it  is  so 

in  America,  where  the  majority 

happily  still  believes  in  that 

typeof  summerhoiiday,  rather 

moi:e  than  in  that  spent  alx)ut 

the  Newport  Casino. 
But  it  is  rather  the  daily 

life  in  thecounlry  home  of  our 

only  living   ex-President  that 

we  wish  here  to  sketch.    For 

even    he    cannot    make    hay  hk  Lovts  ro  u.^kk  b..lio*\  is  a  biht  on  the  sound 


'■     ■ -UNnMAN 


•  i~.  if  fbsTE:  HI 


-,.  ,ni,  *N  TOWARD  THE  ROAD 

'\    .''  _'  he  is  at  work  on  one  of  the 

■^  *"' " '  at  are  constantly  demanded 

y^'^'  _     ■  then  he  takes  a  turn  on  the 

-  house  which  is  so  doaely 
lick,  silent  wood.    To  the 
'■  still  waters  of  the  Sound 
miKc-T.  ■  q(  night  showing  In  the 
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Besides  the  farm  work,  the  piece  of  woofl-  for  that,  Bclh  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were 
land  also  affords  Mr.  Roosevelt  opportunity  wont  to  attend  the  exercises  and  prize-distribu- 
for  exercise.  He  is  a  famous  a\c~man.  Trees  tions,  and  to  this  day  Mn*.  Roosevelt  annually 
keep  dying  and  firewood  isconslantly  necessary,  contributes  the  Christmas  tree  to  the  Cove 
and  this  gives  Mr,  Roosevelt  work  for  many  School, 

an  afternoon  throughout  the  year.  Whenever  All  this  calls  to  mind  an  English  humorous 
people  in  the  road  below  hear  the  sound  of  an  writer  who  sketched  out  his  daily  program 
axe  from  Sagamore  Hill,  they  know  that  it  is  as  follows:  rise  at  noon;  breakfast  at  one; 
.  far  more  likely  to  he-produred  by  the  ex-Presi-  a  stroll  to  the  dub;  attention  to  malt;  some 
dent  than  by  his  hired  man.  His  superaliun-  afternoon  calls;  a  ride  in  the  park;  dinner; 
dant  energy  and  vitality  require  some  severe  a  round  of  evening  parlies,  and  then  to  bed. 
form  of  exercise,  and  wood-chopping  seems  to  "But  when  do  you  do  your  literary  work?" 
answer  the  purpose  exactly.    Many  a  tree  has  he  was  asked. 

fallen  under  his  axe  and  many  another  is  "\Vhy,thenextday,ofcourse,"wasthereply. 
awaiting  the  same  fate.  Most  of  the  firewood  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  eminently  domestic  man 
used  at  Sagamore  Hill  is  chopped  by  the  own-  and  very  fond  of  his  children.  His  daily  life  as 
er's  hands.  we  have  sketched  It  thus  far  leaves  but  little 

"The  same  qualities,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  room  for  the  children.  But  Mr,  Roosevelt 
often  said  in  speeches  during  his  adminislra-  does  not  leave  them  until  the  next  day.  The 
tion,  "are  required  tn  make  a  good  president  dinner  hour  and  the  evening  Mr.  Roosevdt 
as  ihose  required  to  make  a  good  neighbor."  always  endeavors  to  devote  to  his  family,  AH 
And  no  one  at  Oysler  Bay  can  say  that  Mr.  dress  for  dinner,  even  the  small  boys.  Since  it 
Roosevelt  is  not  a  good  neighbor.  It  was  his  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
custom  when  his  children  were  younger  to  send  daily  life  at  Sagamore  Hill,  these  details  are 
them  each  to  the  little  rural  schoolhouse  known  mentioned.  But  of  course  the  evenings  in  Mr. 
as  the  Cove  School,  it  is  such  a  village  school  Roosevelt's  household  differ  but  little  from  the 
as  many  of  us  remember — a  small  frame  build-  evenings  of  any  other  cultivated  American 
ing  on  a  brick  foundation,  a  few  wooden  steps,  family.  The  large  north  room,  built  on  when 
a  ireeper  or  two  growing  about  the  windows,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President,  Is  the  favorite 
ami  low-ceiled  rooms  within,  painted  white,  living  room  of  the  family  during  the  evenings. 
No  one  can  help  feeling  pleased  that  the  It  is  hung  with  many  trophies  of  the  chase. 
President  of  the  nation  (for  he  was  President  heads  of  deer,  elk,  antelope  and  bear,  and  the 
then)  should  be  demoiralic  enough  to  send  his  floor  is  covered  with  skins.  Under  the  ceiling 
children  to  the  village  school.  It  would  be  on  the  walls  is  a  frieze  of  eagles  carved  in  wood, 
easy  for  a  campaign  orator  to  grow  maudlin  The  room  is  brilliantly  lighted  and  there  the 
over  such  a  fact,  but  it  is  none  the  less  jileasant  children  chat  and  read,  for  books  are  abundant 
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in  this  househcJii.     The  north  room  contains  historian,  or  else  be  is  at  work  on  one  of  the 

many  shelves  full  of  them,  and  so  of  course  many  speeches  that  are  constantly  demanded 

does  Mr.  Roosevelt's  stfldy  in  the  right,  as  you  of  him.    Now  and  then  he  takes  a  turn  on  the 

enter.    All  the  family  is  much  given  to  reading,  long  porches  of  his  house  which  is  so  dosdy 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  a  voracious  reader  in  curtained  by  the  thick,  silent  wood.     To  the 

three  languages,  and  long  after  the  family  has  north  he  can  see  the  still  waters  of  the  Sound 

gone  to  bed,  his  study  light  is  still  burning  and  with  the  faint  haze  of  night  showing  in  the 

be  9ts  poring  over  Maapero,  or  some  other  moonlight 
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BY  W.  T.   STEAD 


TN  i8qo,  in  1900,  and  in  1910  I  made  the  You  are  in  the  faerie  land  of  old  romance,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Oberammergau  to  witness  the  region  adjacent  to  the  enchanted  region  in 
presentationof  the  Passion  Play  by  the  peasants  which  the  knights  of  King  Arthur  rode  od 
of  the  Bavarian  Al|js.  their  perilous  quests.    And  the  tragic  stocy 

If  I  attain  threescore  years  and  twelve,  and  of  the  mad  genius  of  a  monarch,  who  crestfti 
my  health  does  not  fail  me,  I  shall  see  the  play  his  mountains  with  palaces,  and  then  sou^t 
once  again.    But  death  in  the  depths 

of  the  lake  at  their 
foot,  links  on  the 
O  beraramergau  of  to- 
day with  the  mythical 
Prince  F.thiko,  who, 
as  the  Roman  Empire 
crumbled  into  niin, 
sought  to  save  his 
soul  in  those  remote 
valleys. 

Prince  Ethikowas 
the  King  Arthur,  or 
the  Parsifal,  of  the 
Bavarian  highlands. 
He  is  reported  to 
have  disdained  to 
pay  homage  to  the 
Carlovingian  kings, 
to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated, and  to  have 
died  at  Oberam- 
mergau in  the  year 
910.  Says  the  local 
chronicler: 


whether  that  good 
fortune  is  in  store  for 
me  or  not,  1  do  not 
suppose  that  my  ver- 
dict in  igao  would 
diflerfrom  my  verdict 
to-day.  For  my  ver- 
dict to-day  is  the 
same  as  was  that 
which  I  pronounced 
in  1890,  when  I  saw 
it  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  1900,  when  1 
saw  it  again  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years. 
The  ])lay  is  good,  as 
wholly  good  as  any 
mortal  institution  can 
be.  It  is  good  for  the 
players,  good  for  the 
audience,  good  in  It- 
self. Andanyonewho 
hasthcmeansandthe 
opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  and  yet  does  not 
see  it,  neglects  a 
means  of  grace  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  loses 
both  an  intellectual 
stimulus  and  a  spirit- 
ual inspiration.  After 
which  emjihatic,  comprehensive  and  unquali-  derness  in  which  crossbow, 

fied    benediction    upon    Oberammergau    and   f"'PZ'"i:'^^u^^^''u^"r^°'  ,  ,u    x.         '     m 

.,     n      .        n,         j*^    .„  J   ■      J        -v.      lenged  by  the  miKnty  bear  and  the  hungry  woll, 

Its  Passion  Play,  1  wdl  proceed  to  describe  ^^ere  the  high  mountains  took  him  nearer  to  bit 

more  in  detail  my  impressions  during  my  latest,  God.    With  twelve  devoted  kniehtB  he  founded 

if  not  my  last,  viait  to  the  valley  of  the  Ammer.   a  castle  in  the  nwuotain  solitude,  and  there  he 

lived    with    them   in    cloistral  seclusion,  another 

Parsifal  uixjn  Montsalvat. 

I. — THE  FAERIE   LAND   OF   OLD    BOMANCK 

Where'er  we  turn  'lis  haunted,  holy  ground. 

"How  far  are  we  from  the  Kfiddle  Ages?  "  A  few  miles  up  the  valley  stands  the  far-famed 

"Just  ihirty-six  hours  by  direct  route  from  monastery  of  Ettal,  where  a  company  of  Bene- 

Charing  Cross.     You  change  at  Munich  for  dictines  guarded  the  relics  of  saints  brought 

Oberammergau,  and  there  you  are."  from  the  Catacombs.     As  the  site  of  Durham 

But  at  Oberammergau  you  find  yourself  in  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  a  cow, 

a  still  more  remote  ejioch  than  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  Ettal  was  selected  by  a  horse.    The  Em- 


Ethiko  began  to  hate 
that  world  in  which 
the  arrcwance  of  the 
court  and  its  minions 
held  tlie  ruling  sway, 
and  a  great  love  for  the 
lonely  wilderness  took 
hold  of  him;  the  wit- 


chal- 


is'Jt^ 
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THE  PROCESSION  ON   PALM  SUNDAY 

(Children  or  Obersmmergau  who  act  in  the  play) 

ptTor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  on  his  pilgrimage  to  ammergau  "  had  an  imperial  charter  to  store  all 
Rome,  vowed  to  build  a  clmster  to  the  Virgin  merchandise  passing  through  their  valley.  The 
Mar)',  if  she  would  but  see  him  through  his  road  was  much  frequented  in  those  days.  The 
troubles.  A  venerable  monk,  by  way  of  aries-  swiftest  messenger  could  get  through  to  Venice 
penny  to  seal  the  vow,  gave  the  Emperor  an  from  Numberg  in  aboul  ten  days.  Howlongmer- 
Image  of  the  \'irgin  to  be  placed  in  the  cloister  chants  needed  for  their  caravans  is  not  stated. 
whkh  he  was  told  must  be  built  at  Ampfrang,  The  prosperity  of  Oberammergau  lasted 
in  Bavaria.  On  his  return  to  Germany  the  until  the  Reformation  let  loose  the  scourge  of 
Emperor  was  led  by  an  Oberammergau  hunts-  religious  war.  Protestantism  never  gained  a 
man lotheFtlal  valley.  There,saysthelegend,  hearing  in  these  secluded  valleys.  But  even 
he  found  the  Ampfrang.  When  he  reached  it  there  they  caught  the  flying  surge  from  the 
his  eyes  bebeld  naught  but  a  great  wilderness  storm  waves  which  beat  upon  the  northern 
and  a  mighty  forest  into  which  his  guide  led  lands.  The  Swedish  troops  under  Oxenstjem 
him;andso  they  came  to  a  great  hr-tree  before  plundered  Kltal  monastery,  and  only  spared 
which  the  Emperor's  horse  fell  thrice  upon  its  Oberammergau  on  the  payment  of  ransom, 
knees,  and  would  move  on  no  further;  this  was  After  the  Sewedes  came  the  plague,  and  after 
a  visible  sign  that  here  the  cloister  was  to  be  the  plague  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.  The 
built,  ,\nd  so  the  building  of  the  monastery  soldiers  of  Austria  and  France  and  of  the  Em- 
began.  It  was  a  notable  monastery  in  its  way,  piro  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  and  on 
f<M-  it  accommodated  not  merely  twenty-two  one  occasion  the  unlucky  villagers  had  to  fly  to 
Benedictine  monks,  but  thirteen  knights  with  the  hills  and  to  bury  such  jms-sessions  as  they 
iheir  ladies  and  their  retinue.  1  supp>ose  the  could  save  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains.  In 
knightsformedthegarrison,  for  Ettal,  like  Dur-  1741,  when  the  War  of  Succession  had  broken 
hamCathedral,  was  "half  church  of  God,  half  out  anew,  no  fewer  than  13,000  soldiers 
castle  'gainst,"  not  the  Scot,  but  the  lawless  passed  through  Oberammergau  in  two  days, 
banditti  which  lurked  in  the  forest.  During  the  whole  of  the  war  the  villagers 
Oberammergau  was  of  great  importance  in  were  compelled  to  provide  free  quarters  to 
thosedays,  standing  as  it  did  on  the  great  trade  the  combatants  to  whichever  side  they  be- 
route  which  led  from  Venice  to  Augsburg,  longed. 
From  the  year  1332  "the  modest  folk  of  Ober-  When  the  Revolution  flooded  Europe  with 
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Since  that  day  Oberammergau  has  been  spared 
the  horror  of  war,  although  her  people  went 
with  other  German  contingents  to  the  Frendi 
battlefields  of  1870.  Her  subsequent  history 
is  one  of  the  continuous  peaceful  development 
of  her  two  specialties — wood-carving  and  the 
Passion  Play. 

Oberammergau  is  much  the  same  to-day  as 
I  kiunditin  1890.  The  electric  railway  is  now 
working,  and  the  interdict  upon  motor-cars  has 
been  removed.  A  huge  garage,  accommodatiDg 
two  hundred  cars,  has  been  put  up  on  the  road 
to  F.ttal.  Motor  omnibuses  belonging  to  the 
Post-offire  ply  in  every  direction.  Many  new 
houses  have  been  built,  and  Herod's  old  house 
of  1890  has  been  transmogrified  out  of  all  recog- 
nition. The  Ammer  has  been  embanked  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  Passion  Play,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  village,  like  all  other 
villages  in  the  region,  being  badly  flooded  last 
month.  I  was  there  on  June  12.  It  rained 
enough  to  make  the  roads  dirty,  but  no  more. 
The  wind  was  warm.  When  1  left  the  neit  day 
the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops  melted,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Central  European  highlands  from 
Innsbruck  to  Berne  was  flooded.  No  lives 
were  lost  at  Oberammergau.  Fifty  houses 
were  flooded,  but  the  performance  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  was  not  interrupted. 


the  armies  of  France  Oberammergau  did  not 
escape.  There  was  a  battle  between  French 
and  Austrians  at  Unterammergau.  The  Aus- 
trians,  as  was  their  wont,  broke  and  fled.  The 
French  devotees  of  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and 
Equality  improved  their  victory  by  looting 
Oberammergau;  they  skinned  the  village  to  the 
bone.  For  months  the  French  remained  in 
military  occupation  of  the  valley,  which  they 
only  evacuated  when  peace  was  made  In  1801. 
Four  year  later,  when  war  broke  out  again,  the 
unlucky  Ammergauers  saw  their  village  the 
cockpit  of  contending  armies.  This  lime  it  was 
the  men  of  Tyrol  who  revolted  against  being 
placed  by  the  French  under  the  Bavarian  yoke. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  or 
whoever  were  the  disputants,  the  luckless  vil- 
lagers always  went  to  the  wall.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  centuries 
of  intermittent  warfare  and  disaster;  nor  did 
their  ill-luck  turn  till  1818,  when  lire,  famine, 
and  war  had  done  their  worst.  In  the  parish 
church  I  saw  a  quaint  jHcturc  in  memory  of  the 
men  of  Oberammergau  who  had  fallen  in  de- 
fense of  the  liberties  of  their  country  against 
French  domination.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
that  names  both  of  Zwinks  and  Langs  figured 
conspicuously  in   this    beaderoU   of   p^tiiota. 
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CHRIST  WITH  MARTHA  AND  MARY  AT  BETHANY 

II. — THE  PASSION  PLAY,  1910  IS  constituted  the  Passion  Play  Committee, 

which  regulates  everything,  and  which  chooses 

The  Passion  Play  is  as  well  played  as  ever  it  all  the  players.  The  committee  meets  in 
was,  I  cannot  give  it  higher  praise.  Anton  secret  and  votis  by  ballot.  Its  first  step  is  to 
Lang,  who  in  some  of  his  portraits  resembles  apply  to  the  Bavarian  Government  for  per- 
Tennyson,  is  an  admirable  Christus;  quite  as  mission  to  give  the  performance.  On  June  3, 
good,  to  my  thinidng,  as  Joseph  Mayr,  who  is  1908,  that  permission  arrived  saddled  with  the 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1903  over  usual  conditions  as  to  sanitation  and  the  alloca- 
the  loss  of  the  rob  in  1900.  Most  of  the  players  ti on  of  one-third  of  the  profits  to  charitable  ob- 
have  changed  roUs.  Johannes  of  1890  and  jects  and  public  improvements. 
1900  is  now  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  But  Judas  The  committee  then  began  to  hold  its  weekly 
is  still  the  same  Judas  of  1890  and  1900— the  meetings  every  Wednesday  evening.  It  elected 
realistic  Zwink,  who,  although  the  best  co-  its  secretary  first,  then  it  chose  Mr.  Ludwig 
median  in  the  village,  never  allows  a  trace  of  Lang  to  be  director  of  the  play,  and  after  that 
humc»'  to  soften  the  sternness  of  his  tragic  appointed  the  schoolmaster  to  be  director  of  the 
Tendering  of  the  traitor's  part.  His  daughter  orchestra  and  a  young  wood-carver  leader  of 
Ottilie  is  the  Madonna,  and  Maria  Mayr  is  the  the  band.  It  was  not  until  March,  1909,  that 
M^dalen.  The  Choragus  is  still  the  same  as  the  female  singers  of  the  village  were  subjected 
io  1890.  Thomas  Rendl,  who  was  Pilate  in  to  the  preliminary  rehearsal,  after  which  the 
1890,  has  been  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Bauer,  chorus  was  chosen.  After  committees  on  ther 
who  this  year  is  Burgomaster.  Caiaphas  of  press,  music,  photographs,  buildings,  lodgings, 
1900  is  now  Annas.  Hans  Mayr,  the  Herod,  is  tickets,  etc.,  had  been  elected,  the  supreme 
an  artist  and  a  dealer  in  artistic  work.  question — the  choice  of  the  players — came  on 

Mrs.  Louise  Parks-Richards,  in  her  enter-  fordecisiononSeptemberij,  1909.  Thereare 
taining  "Pilgrimage  to  a  Modem  Jerusalem  123  persons  with  speaking  parts  to  be  selected, 
and  a  New  Gethsemane,"  describes  with  much  and  360  others  who  act  but  who  do  not  speak, 
sfnrit  and  fidelity  the  method  of  selecting  the  The  staff  of  the  Passion  Play  is  made  up  as 
players.  The  first  step  is  taken  in  October,  follows: 
iww.whcnsixpersonsareeiectedby  voteof  the 

villagers.     These  six  persona  when  chosen  are    '  P^"."     PT^n' 1,         ">ai"ir«^'--   ,  . 

77*,  ,  ■  L 'IT  1.       ■     .    .      L      I  1-cader  of  the  Orehes-     t  watchmen      lor      the 

added,  together  with  the  parish  pnest,  to  the  tra.  dressing  rooms, 

founeen  members  of  the  town  council,  and  thus   i  Leader  of  the  Rand.       1  chief  cashier. 
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sB  musicians.  50  cashiers,  hand  in  written  ncminatioDs.     Each  of  these  is 

41  singers.  1  auditor.  taken  in  turn,  discussed,  and  voted  upon  by 

122  payers  who  speak.      60  door-keepers  and  .  l   n   ,      i,         j  j  c               .-           c  .u 

260  players    who  only           ushers.  secret  ballot.     It  needed  five  meetings  of  the 

act.  2  cannoneers.  committee  before  the  sixty-five  leading  speak- 

2  prompters.  24  lire- watch  men.  ing  performers  were  provisionally  selected  and 

25  scene-shifters.  12  watchmen     for  the   ^11  was  ready  for  the  final  vote.  ' 

14  dressers.  village.  r\     r\  .   i:                            .u                   ■.. 

On  October  la,  1909,  the  committee  assem- 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  allocating  the  bled  at  eight  in  the  morning  at  the  Rathhaua. 
minor  parts.  But  the  excitement  over  the  elec-  They  then  attended  High  Mass  in  the  parish 
tion  of  t-he  players  for  the  leading  roles  is  in-  church,  and  returned  to  the  council  chamber  to 
tense.  Players  grow  into  their  parts  and  decide  who  was  to  be  who  in  the  play, 
part  from  them  with  anguish.  But  age,  ad-  The  nominations  were  taken  seriatim.  About 
vancing  with  decennial  strides,  renders  it  neces-  some  there  was  little  or  no  discussion,  others 
sary  to  change  the  cast  in  the  majority  of  cases,  gave  rise  to  prolonged  debate;  but  at  the  end 
But  no  one  surrenders  a  leading  r6le  without  the  matter  went  to  the  vote,  each  member 
tears.  The  chief  parts  among  the  women  are  dropping  a  white  or  black  ball  into  the  um  a& 
the  Madonna  and  the  Magdalen.  Among  the  each  candidate  came  up  for  decision.  The 
men,  Christ,  Peter,  John,  Judas,  Caiaphas,  balls  were  counted,  and  from  that  ballot  there 
Annas,  Nathaniel,  Pilate,  and  Herod.  was  no  appeal.     Three  months  later  under- 

■.  The  manner  of  their  selection  is  in  this  wise,  studies  are  selected,  but  of  these  one  hears 
Pudwig  Lang,  the  director,  explains  to  the  nothing. 

committee  the  necessary  qualifications  for  each  The  parts  being  allocated.  Director  Lang 
of  the  rdles  to  be  allocated.  Needless  to  say  proceeds  to  design  the  costume,  which  his 
this  is  more  or  le^is  a  forma]  business.  Every  sister  Josepha,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-seven, 
member  of  the  committee  from  his  youth  up  has  cuts  out  and  makes  up  with  the  assistance  rf 
been  familiar  with  the  indispensable  requisites  the  girls  of  the  village.  Mr.  Lang  designed 
for .  each  personation.  Boys  are  prospective  all  the  six  hundred  costumes  worn  this  year. 
Apostles  and  girls  prospective  Madonnas  and  Most  of  the  materials  were  ordered  from  Paris, 
Magdalens  before  they  reach  their  teens.  But  Berlin,  and  Munich ;  but  some  of  the  stuff  had 
at  Oberammergau  everything  must  be  done  to  be  procured  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Damascus. 
decently  and  in  order.  As  sooh  as  the  director  Considering  the  effect  produced  and  the  num- 
has  finished,  the  members  of  the  committee  ber  of  the  performers,  the  sura  of  $5000  paid 
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for  material  seems  very  small.  The  parts 
arc  formally  allotted  to  the  performers  on 
December  8  and  la,  when  each  one  has  to 
sign  a  cast-iron  contract  pledging  himself  ta 
unconditional  obedience  on  pain  of  instant 
dismissal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  undress  re- 
hearsals begin,  and  are  continued  nearly  every 
night  either  at  the  Ralhhaus  or  at  the  rehearsal 
theater  over  the  way.  No  festivities,  no  car- 
nivals, no  public  weddings  are  allowed  in 
Oberammergau  from  January  to  September  in 
the  Passion  Play  year.  The  first  music  re- 
hearsal in  the  Passion  Play  Theater  took  place 
on  March  13,  when  the  snow  had  to  be  shoveled 
off  the  stage  to  make  room  for  the  chorus.  The 
first  complete  dress  rehearsal  was  given  next, 
to  which  all  Oberanunergauers  were  free  to 
attend.  The  rehearsal  for  the  press  took  place 
on  May  1 1 ,  and  the  first  public  performance  on 
the  i6th.  There  are  seven  performances  in 
July,  nine  in  August,  and  five  in  September. 
As  the  demand  for  seats  is  so  great  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  these  performances 
will  be  doubled. 

The  committee  had  spent  up  to  January  last 
noiessihan  $375,000  preparing  toaccommodate 
the  multitude  which  is  even  now  concentrating 
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from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  upon  this 
Bavarian  village.  In  1900,  320,000  persons 
visited  Oberammergau,  which  in  that  year  had 
only  3200  beds  and  couches,  supplemented  by 
1500  straw  mattresses  for  use  in  bams.  Now 
t)berammergau  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
4224  spare  beds,  and  all  wholesale  lodgings  are 
forbidden.  Not  more  than  three  beds  may  iDe- 
placed  even  in  the  largest  room. 

Oberammergau  is  trimmed  up  a  bii,  but  it 
is  still,  as  it  was  of  old,  a  precious  relic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  a  whole  community  re- 
gard it  as  a  religious  duty  to  look  as  like  the 
Apostles  and  their  con  temporaries  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  historian  and  the  skill  of  the  artist 
can  enable  them  to  do.  It  is  not  merely  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Lord's  passion  who 
meet  you  in  the  street.  Cain  and  Abel,  Adam 
and  Eve,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  to  say  nothing  of  Ahasuerus  and  Vashli 
and  Esther,  Naboth  and  Job,  Micaiah  and 
Ahah — in  fact,  there  are  not  many  notables  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  who  do  not  figure 
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PONTIUS  HLATE  AND   THE   PRIESTS 

in  the  tableaux  in  the  Passion  Theater.  The  Play  is  over  them  ail.  There  is  a  certain  pro- 
long hair  of  the  men — when  the.play  is  over  the  consular  dignity  about  the  Burgomaster  Pilate, 
hair  in  the  village  barber's  shop  covers  the  a  regal  note  about  King  Herod,  and  there  is  a 
Hoor  to  a  height  of  two  feet — is  only  the  out-  much  greater  resemblance  between  the  Twelve 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  fact  thai  they  are  Apostles  of  Oberammergau  and  the  disciples  of 
all  living  into  their  parts  all  day  long.  I  do  not  the  Master  than  there  is  between  the  fishermen 
say  that  Judas,  Cain,  and  various  other  sons  of  Galilee  and  the  Popes,  the  prelates,  and  the 
of  Belial  live  up  to  the  high  level  of  their  sinful  priests  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  apos- 
prototjpes.     But  the  glamor  of  the  Passion  lolical  s 


ANTON   LANG  WITH  HIS  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN 


rsity  lis  conferred  on  Mr^Moit  lhe\ 


THE   EDINBURGH   CONFERENCE: 
A   FORWARD   LOOK 

BY  CHARLES  H.  FAHS 


C'ROM  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ten 
'  days  of  remarkable  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World  Missionary  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  June  14-23, 
through  all  discussions  and  debates,  the  con- 
viction grew  ever  deeper  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  missionary  societies  of  Protestant 
Christendom  to  come  into  a  larger  codperation 


with  one  another.  This  conviction  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  reports  of  practically  all  the 
eight  commissions,  these  rcjxirts  having  been 
in  preparation  for  nearly  two  years.  Each 
commission  numbered  alx>ut  twenty  experts  on 
the  particular  phase  of  the  missionary  problem 
with  which  it  had  to  deal,  was  international  in 
its  personnel,  and  took  practically  the  whole 
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world  as  its  field  of  investigation.  One  com-  The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
mission  was  on  "  Carrying  the  Gospel  to  all  providing  for  the  appointment  of  this  coipmit- 
the  Non-Christian  World";  its  correspondents  tee  was  passed  by  tiie  conference  of  1200'dde- 
numbered  upwards  of  500.  Another  conMnis-  gates — 500. from  the  missionary  societies  hav- 
sion  was  on  ''The  Church  in  the  Mission  ing  headquarters  in  the  United  States  and 
Field,"  and  one  typewritten  set  of  copies  of  the  Canada,  500  from  the  societies  with  headquar- 
replies  to  its  questionaires  received  from  mis-  ters  in  Great  Britain,  and  200  from  the  socie- 
sionaries  throughout  the  world  made  a  pile  ties  with  headquarters  on  the  Continent  of 
several  feet  in  thickness.  Another  commission  Europe,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Australasia, 
was  on  "  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Chris-  representing  in  all  about  160  organizations — 
tianization  of  National  Life."  A  fourth  was  on  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  mission 
"The  Message  of  Christianity  to  the  Non-  boards  of  Protestant  Christendom  have  found 
Christian  Religions."  A  fifth  was  on  "  Mis-  a  way,  therefore,  to  work  as  a  imit  in  respect  to 
sions  in  Relation  to  Governments."  A  sixth  certain  lines  of  development, 
was  on  "The  Home  Base."  A  seventh  was  on  The  Continuation  Committee  met  during  the 
"The  Preparation  of  Missionaries."  Prac-  two  days  immediately  following  the  confer- 
tically  aU  of  these  commissions  gave  it  as  their  ence,  and  elected  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  as  chair- 
conviction  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  man,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Stock  and  Dr.  Julius 
that  the  time  had  come  for  more  of  federated  Richter  as  vice-chairmen.  Mr.  Newton  W. 
effort  and  a  greater  development  of  imity.  In  Rowell,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  treas- 
view  of  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  it  might  urer.  It  was  decided  that  these  four  ofl5cers, 
have  been  expected  that  Conmiission  Eight,  together  with  Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  the  Rev.  R. 
that  on  "Cooperation  and  the  Promotion  of  Wardlaw  Thompson,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Unity,"  should  have  brought  in  the  strongest  Brown,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Barton,  D.D., 
possible  finding  on  the  subject  This  was  none  and  Count  Moltke  should  form  the  executive 
other  than  that  the  World  Missionary  Confer-  conmiittee.  The  Continuation  Committee  ap- 
ence  should  perpetuate  itself  through  a  Con-  pointed  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham  as  its  secretary,  and 
tinuation  Conunittee.  The  functions  that  the  invited  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  work. 
Commission  on  Cooperation  and  the  Promo-  Immediate  steps  are  to  be  taken  towards 
tion  of  Unity  proposed  for  tiiis  Continuation  conferring  with  the  missionary  societies  in 
Committee  were  the  following:  Europe  and  America  concerning  the  possibility 

of  bringing  into  existence  a  body  which  can 

(i)  To  maintain  in  prominence  the  idea  of  the  serve  as  a  mediiun  of  communication  between 

World    Missionary   Conference   as   a  means  of  missionary  societies  and  governments  in  mat- 

coOrdinating   missionary   work,  of   laying  sound  ^         a    i      ^\.                     •   ^        .^      r  j«/t 

lines  for  future  development,  and  of  generat-  ters  affectmg  the  common  mterests  of  different 

ing    and    claiming  by  corporate    action  fresh  missions  working  in  a  particular  area.     The 

stores  of  spiritual  force  for  the  evangelization  of  committee  purposes  to  carry  still  further  cer- 

the  world.                                 _^.  ^^.        _.  ««  tain  investigations  begun'  by  the  commissions 

(2)  To  finish  any  further  investigations,  or  any  -  ^,            -°                J>^        ^ .  ^  .       ^.,,      . 
formulation  of  the  results  of  investigations,  which  o^  ^^  conference  and  to  undertake  sUll  other 
may  remain  after  the  World  Missionary  Confer-  investigations  which   the  proceedings  of  the 
ence  is  over,  and  mav  be  referred  to  it.  conference  indicate  to  be  necessary.     To  this 

(3)  To  consider  when  a  further  World  Mission-  ^  ^      ^     ^^  committees,  having  for  chair- 
ary  Conference  is  desirable,  and  to  make  the  mitial  ^        ^  ^i      ^     ..    '     •       % 
preparations.  '^^'^  members  of  the  Contmuation  Comnuttee, 

(4)  To  devise  plans  for  maintaining  the  inter-  have  been  appomted  to  investigate  and  report 
course  which  the  World  Missionary  Conference  on  various  subjects,  including: 

has  stimulated  between  different  bodies  of  workers, 
e.g.,  by  literature,  or  by  a  system  of  correspondence 

and  mutual  report,  or  the  like.  i.  Unoccupied  fields. 

(5)  To  place  its  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  2.  The  creation  of  a  board  of  study  with  refer- 
home  boards  in  any  steps  which  they  may  be  led  to  ence  to  the  training  of  missionaries. 

take  (in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  3.  The  development  of  training  schools  for  mis- 
more  than  one  commission)  towards  closer  mutual  sionaries.^    ^                        ... 
counsel  and  practical  cooperation.  4.  Christian  education  in  the  mission  field. 

(6)  To  confer  with  the  societies  and  boards  as  to  5.  Christian  literature. 

the  best  method  of  working  towards  the  formation  6.  The  securing   of    uniformity    in    statistical 

of  such  a  permanent  international  missionary  com-  returns. 

mittee  as  is  suggested  by  the  commissions  of  the  7.  The  appointment  of  an  international  commit- 

conference  and  by  various  missionary  bodies  apart  tee  of  jurists  to  draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  recog- 

from  the  conference.  nized  principles  underlying  the  relations  of  mis- 

(7)  To  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  desirable  to  sioris  to  governments. 

carry  out,  by  the  formation  of  special  committees  8.  The  best  means  of  securing  a  larger  place  for 

or  otherwise,  any  practical  suggestions  made  in  the  missionary  information  in  the  secular  press, 

reports  of  the  commissions.  9.  The  advisability  of  publishing  in  whole  or  in 
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I  the  young  American  whom  public  opinion  des- 
ignated to  tiie  chair.  Mr,  John  R.  Mott  is 
henceforth  to  be  recognized  as  a  bom  master  of 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  this  Conlinu-  assemblies.  Himself  the  product  of  Cornell 
»lion  Committee,  was  chairman  of  the  world  University,  he  has  learned  to  know  men  and  to 
conference  during  all  debates,  and  also  chair-  be  known  in  almost  every  academic  center  in 
man  of  Commission  One,  that  on  "Carrying  the  world."  Mr.  Mott,  by  his  election  to  the 
the  Gospel  to  all  the  non-Christian  World"  chairmanship  of  the  Continuation  Committee, 
which  made  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  re-  now  comes  into  a  premier  position  with  respect 
port  of  all  to  the  World  Conference,  The  to  ali  the  Protestant  world,  so  far  as  the  promo- 
commission  included — as  an^  integral  part  of  tion  of  federative  movements  and  enterprises 
that  report,  a  Statistical  Atlas  of  Christian  is  concerned.  Mr.  Mott's  appraisal  of  the 
Missions,  indicating  by  statistical  tables  and  by  World  Conference,  given  before  a  group  of 
elaborate  maps  the  present  staff,  work,  and  dis-  leading  laymen  of  the  Scottish  Churches  just 
tribution  of  the  missionary  forces  of  Christen-  after  the  delegates  had  begun  their  homeward 
dom,  including  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catho-  journeys,  was:  "The  conference  has  created  an 
lie,  and  Russian  Orthodox  Churches.  The  atmosphere,  an  attitude,  a  tendency,  a  spirit,  a 
LcKidon  Times  said  editorially  at  the  close  of  Christlike  disposition,  a  ChrisUike  willingness 
the  World  Conference  that  it  "seemed  to  have  and  determination  to  discover  the  will  of  God 
owed  much  to  the  remarkable  personality  of  and  to  do  it  together." 


THE  CITY   ROOF  GARDEN 

BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

npHF.  long-neglected  roof  space  of  a  variety  equal  to  several  degrees  of  latitude.    The  roof 

^      of  buildings,  both  private  and  institu-  garden  is  a  welcome  oasis  in  the  desert  of  city 

tional,  is  being  turned  to  good  account.     For  roofs. 

all  the  congestion  of  the  cities  the  most  attrac-  During  the  present  summer  seven  roof  gar- 

tive  floor,  for  more  than  half  the  year,  is  the  dens  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  atop 

least  used.    By  climbing  a  few  additional  feel  the  New  York  public  libraries.    A  considerable 

a  change  of  air  and  outlook  may  be  gained  space   has   been    tented    over   and    the   sides 
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ONE  OF  THE  ROOF  GARDENS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  UBRARY  SYSTEM 


ONE  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  HOTEL  ROOF  GARDENS  OF  NLW  YC«K 


The  city  roof  garden 


4  APARTMENT-HOUSE  ROOF  GARDEN 


screened  with  shrubbery  and  vines.  Books  manent  furniture,  such  as  pergolas  and  stone 
are  carried  up  from  the  lower  floors  by  electric  Ijenches,  are  added.  Several  of  the  new  apart- 
devators.  The  success  of  the  library  roof  has  ment  houses  also  set  aside  this  roof  space  for  the 
been  instantaneous,  and  plans  looking  to  util-  convenience  of  tenants. 
izing  the  roofs  of  half  a  hundred  similar  build-  The  hotels  have  doubtless  carried  this  idea 
ings  are  under  way.  further  than  any  other  class  of  buildings.     One 

The  settlement  workers  of  the  slums  count  New  York  holel  has  lifted  a  bewildering  group 
their  roof-gardens  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  of  gardens  skyward,  where  5000  people  may 
usets.  The  space  is  completely  enclosed  with  be  accommodated.  There  are  great  o|»n-air 
wire  netting,  and  baseball  diamonds  or  basket  dining  rooms,  orchestras,  promenades,  avairies, 
ball  courts,  even  tennis  courts,  are  laid  out.  balconies,  and  cascades,  suggesting  the  inevit- 
The  space  is  in  constant  demand  the  year  able  comparison  with  the  Hauging  Gardens  of 
round.     The  evenings  are  devoted  to  classes  Babylon. 

in  gymnastic  work,  to  folk  dances  by  the  chil-  The  office  building  has  been  quick  to  adopt 
dren,  and  other  educational  features.  these  gardens  to  the  extent  of  installing  open- 

All  of  the  newer  public  school  buildings  in  air  restaurants.  For  the  tenants  below  "with 
New  York  are  built  with  roof  gardens,  often  rapid  elevator  connections  it  is  the  next  thing  to 
vety  extensive  ones.  The  space  is  wired  in  and  eating  under  the  same  roof.  Within  a  minute 
floored  with  smooth  tiles.  Even  in  the  dead  of  of  their  office  desks  they  may  find  better  air  and 
vrinter  there  are  willing  volunteers  to  sweep  probably  an  extended  view  of  water  and  opqi 
this  space  of  snow  and  escape  from  the  crowded  country. 

streets  below.  The  same  idea  has  been  bor-  Thetheatreroof  garden  is  no  longer  a  novelty 
rowed  by  several  of  the  model  tenement  houses  in  New  York,  and  the  idea  has  been  widely 
in  the  crowded  sections.  The  parapet  is  car-  imitated.  A  perj>endicular  journey  of  a  hun- 
ried  high  enough  to  aSord  some  shade,  and  per-  dred  feet  will  often  transport  one  to  a  diflterent 
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atmosphere  and  a  sense  of  renioteness  from  dty  Nowhere  is  the  roof  garden   so  wdconut 

streets  equal  to  a  journey  of  as  many  miles,  however,  as  in  the  dty  hospitals.     Several  such 

Suggestions  are  already  heard  that  churches  wards   are  in   common   use   in    New   York 

might  avoid  the  necessity  of  dosing  in  the  sum-  throughout  the  year.     In  winter,  no  less  than  in 

mer  months  by  borrowing  this  idea,  and  it  seems  summer,  the  open-air  treatment  is  often  invalu- 

very  probable  that  in  a  few  years  we  may  attend  able.    These  roofs  have  been  visited  by  repre- 

services  not  inappropriatdy  under  the  open  sky.  sentativcs  of  many  hospitals  throughout  the 

The  private  roof  gardens,  where  the  family  country   and   their   plans   are   being  dosdy 

may  escape  into  the  open  air,  have  been  sur-  imitated. 

prisingly  slow  in  appearing.     They  are  simple  The  tuberculosis  roof  canip  is  a  laterdevdc^ 

to  construct,  easy  of  access,  and  afford  perfect  ment.    Sufferers  from  the  malady,  especially 

privacy.     The  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  favor,  in  its  earlier  forms,  are  invited  to  spend  the  day 

The  sides  of  the  roofs  are  usually  enclosed  with  in   these  camps,  where  they   recdve  medical 

vines  or  potted  plants,  a  shelter  is  raised  against  attention  and  are  ted  free  of  cosL     SevenU  of 

the  sun,  and  hammocks  are  swung.     A  special  these  roof  gardens  are  crowded  throughout  the 

l>edAlead  is  supplied  with  curtained  sides,  like  year,  and  hundreds  of  lives  have  been  saved  by 

those  of  our  forefathers,  to  lend  jirivacy  to  this  this  reclaiming  of  a  small  fraction  of  our  waste 

o|)en-air  sleeping.  roof  space. 


A  BASEBALL  FIELD  ALOFT 


THE  SOLAR  OBSERVATORY 
ON  MOUNT  WILSON 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

\JI7HEN  the  members  of  the  International  This  solar  observatory  is  one  of  the  depart- 
**^  Union  for  Co<)peration  in  Solar  Re-  ments  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
search  a&semble  on  August  29  at  Mount  Wilson,  ton,  and  is  supjK>rted  from  the  endowments  of 
California,  as  the  guesLs  of  the  Solar  Obsen'a-  that  great  agency  for  the  furtherance  of  science, 
toty  of  the  Carnegie  Inslitulion,  these  astron-  The  outlay  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
omers  and  physicists  from  the  leading  observa-  up  to  August  31, 1909,  aggregated  $403,611.31, 
Iwies  and  universities  of  the  world  will  have  while  the  grant  for  the  fiscal  year  1909 
an  opportunity  to  examine  a  scientific  station  amounted  to  $104,000.  But  when  judged 
unique  in  its  nature  and  eijuipment  and  to-day  merely  as  a  scientific  investment  llie  returns 
the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  solar  have  proved  more  than  commensurate  and 
phenomena.  Indeed,  for  most  of  these  visiting  have  justified  most  amply  this  large  e.xpendi- 
srientists  their  interest  in  this  observatory  will  ture  of  money. 

be  heightened  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  The  success  of  such  a  scientific  undertaking 
with  its  work;  for  the  discoveries  of  its  direc-  depends  very  largely  on  the  master  mind  con- 
tor.  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  and  his  colleagues  trolling  it;  therefore,  any  description  of  the 
are  familiar  wherever  astronomical  literature  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  must  begin  with 
is  read.  reference  lo  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  its  founder 
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and  director.  Graduating  from  the  Massa-  casewith eitherlhegreatVerkestelescopeorthe 
chusetis  Institute  of  Technology  in  1S90,  he  observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  and  immediately 
spent  some  time  in  astronomical  research  and  astronomical  progress  and  discovery  made 
observation  at  the  Harvard  Observatory  under  possible  by  its  increased  facilities  followed. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  and  it  was  here  that  he  The  progress  of  the  various  invesligadons 
first  tried  the  spectroheliograph,  an  instrument  confirmed  Professor  Hale's  belief  in  the  im- 
of  his  own  design  that  later  w^  to  furnish  such  portance  of  solar  studies  as  his  wori  with  spec- 
wonderful  information  about  the  sun's  surface,  trograph  and  spectroheliograph  went  forward. 
The  ajiparatus  had  been  devised  by  him  at  He  saw  that  great  advances  might  be  antici- 
the  Kenwood  Observatory,  Chicago,  a  small  pated  if  instruments  of  new  type  and  great 
astronomical  observatory  provided  by  his  power,  so  designed  as  to  permit  sun  and  stars 
father  to  facilitate  the  young  astronomer's  early  to  be  studied  by  laboratory  methods,  could  be 
observations,  which  long  had  been  made  with  provided  at  some  unusually  favorable  site, 
simple  or  home-made  instruments.  Already  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  his  plans 
The  success  of  the  spectroheliograph  and  had  become  extended  and  widened,  especially 
other  investigations  sujiplemented  by  studies  with  the  success  of  the  new  instruments,  not- 
in  Europe  early  brought  Hale  the  favorable  ably  the  s|)ectrohe]iograph,  and  the  excellent 
notice  of  astronomers.  After  learning  that  work  of  the  40-inch  retractor, 
therewereinexistencedisksofglasssuitablefor  Gradually  the  problem  shaped  itself  into 
the  lenses  of  a  telescope  greater  than  any  previ-  eventually  securing  material  for  the  study  of 
ously  constructed,  he  became  specially  inter-  stellar  evolution,  bearing  in  mind,  as  Professor 
ested  in  the  foundation  of  an  adequate  observa-  Hale  has  expressed  it,  that  the  sun  is  a  star, 
tory  for  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  result  comparable  in  almost  every  respect  with  many 
of  his  activity  and  interest  was  that  the  late  Mr.  other  stars  in  the  heavens  but  placed  so  near 
Yerkes  agreed  in  1892  to  provide  such  a  tele-  the  earth  that  all  of  the  phenomena  of  its  sur- 
scope  and  observatory,  and  Professor  Hale  was  face  and  atmosphere  can  be  studied  with  facil- 
entrusted  with  the  design  of  the  observatory  ity.  Or,  expressing  the  converse  of  this  propo- 
and  the  direction  of  its  work,  holding  in  the  sition,  the  more  distant  stars  are  really  suns 
meantime  the  chair  of  astrophysics  in  the  Uni-  which  may  be  either  older  or  younger  in  their 
versity  of  Chicago.  Often,  even  to  scientific  development  than  the  great  central  body  of  the 
men,  a  large  plant  and  unusual  instnimenis  solar  system,  and  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
prove  an  embarrassment,  but  such  was  not  the  them  in  connection  with'  the  sun  we  may  be 


THE  S«)W  HORIZONTAL  TELESCOPE  OF  THE  MOUNT  WILSON  SOLAR  OBSERVATORY 

(The  KBloslai  ie  mounted  on  a  masonr>  pi«r  which,  like  the  leniBiticlet  of  the  iosttumeni.  is  protected  from  IhB 
direct  rays  of  Ihe  sun  by  the  ventilated  ccvering) 
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slopes  should  be  covered  with  foliage,  and  this  a  trail  now  developed  into  a  substantial  moun- 
of  course  precluded  an  altitude  above  timber  tain  road  leads  to  the  summit,  a  distance  of 
line.     Gradually,  by  a  process  of  elimination,   9^  miles  further. 

the  choice  narrowed  to  southern  California,  The  visitor  to  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
where  fewer  clouds,  a  steatiy  barometer,  and  tory  unacquainted  with  modem  astronomy  and 
winds  of  very  low  velocity  characterized  a  cU-  astrophysics  must  be  prepared  for  new  eiperi- 
mate  that  was  marked  by  an  extended  period  of  ences  when  he  looks  about  this  unique  institu- 
fair  weather  following  a  rainy  season.  lion  with  its  extraordinary  equipment.     Bear- 

The  choice  fell  upon  Mount  Wilson,  and  in  ing  in  mind  the  great  refracting  telescopes  of 
1904  a  long  lease  of  the  summit  with  the  rights  the  Lick  and  Yerkes  observatories,  familiar  to 
of  approach  was  secured.  Mount  Wilson  is  the  layman  from  photographs,  he  will  look  in 
one  of  the  heights  o(  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun-  vain  for  instruments  or  buildings  of  the  ordi- 
tains,  5886  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  situated  nary  type.  In  fact,  he  ivill  be  surprised  to  Icara 
in  north  latitude  34°  13'  26"  and  in  west  longi-  that  the  first  permanent,  and  even  now  one  of 
tude  ii8°3'4o".  The  construction  and  equip-  the  most  important  telescopes  of  the  Mount 
ment  of  the  various  buildings  were  begun  at  Wilson  Observatory,  is  stationary  and  is 
once,  and  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  housed  in  a  long  iron  and  canvas  covering,  and 
were  found  to  be  all  that  was  claimed  or  de-  is  mounted  on  massive  masonry,  independent 
sired.  In  the  near  \icinity  were  the  cities  piers  rising  out  of  the  mountain.  In  other 
of  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles,  with  their  words,  the  telescope  is  fixed  and  horizontal,  and, 
available  supplies  and  foundries  where  castings  instead  of  pointing  it  at  the  sun  or  any  other 
could  be  obtained  for  the  observatory  instru-  heavenly  body,  we  must  employ  a  mirror  and 
ment  shop.  From  here  communication  could  reflect  the  light  from  the  object  under  observa- 
be  had  with  the  entire  world,  and  the  astrono-  tion  into  the  telescope.  This  idea  was  first 
mers,  while  sufficiently  isolated,  were  in  no  way  suggested  by  L^on  Foucault,  the  French  phys- 
cut  off  from  urban  advantages.  icist,  and  has  figured  extensively  in  eclipse  and 

From  the  very  beginning  the  buildings  at  the  solar  photography.  It  consists  essentially  of 
summit  were  designed  and  constructed  exclu-  using  a  siderostat,  or  movable  plane  mirror 
sively  for  scientific  work,  that  is,  to  house  the  driven  by  clockwork  and  revolving  once  in 
apparatus  and  afford  temporary  accommoda-  every  twenty-four  hours  on  an  axis  parallel  to 
tion  for  the  observers  and  their  necessary  asso-  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  a  line  coimecting  the 
ciates  and  attendants.  The  base  of  the  moun-  north  and  south  poles,  so  that  it  will  always 
tain  is  but  6J  miles  from  Pasadena,  and  thence   face  the  sun  and  so  move  as  to  reflect  its  light  to 

a  telescope  lens  or  concave 
mirror  mounted  in  some  con- 
venient position. 

This  arrangement  origi- 
nally presented  several  diffi- 
culties, which,  however,  have 
been  largely  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  crclostat  where  a 
movable  plane  mirror  re- 
volves once  in  forty-ei^t 
hours  and  reflects  its  beam  to 
.  a  second  but  fixed  plane  mir- 
ror, whence  it  is  reflected 
into  the  telescope  proper. 
Now  the  size  of  an  image 
furnished  by  a  telescope  de- 
pends upon  its  focal  length, 
which  in  turn  is  conditioned 
by  the  curvature  of  the  lens 
or  mirror,  while  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  depends 
upon  the  angle  of  aperture 
THE  OELOSTAT  AND  SECOND  MIRROR  OF  THE  SNOW  o^  ^^^  diameter,  that  is,  its 

HORIZONTAL  TELESCOPE  ^^^P^^')"   (?f.  g*t'»^g    '^V^ 

IThe  Ught  of  the  sun  ia  reflected  from  these  miTiors  inlo  the  looi 


of  light.    With  a  telescope  of 
the  usual  type,  of  long  focal 
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THE  VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  TELESCOPES 

filmn  Solar  ObBervaiory.     In  the  vertical  wiescope  the  ctElostal  at 

um  of  ligbt  vertically  to  the  spectnHcopic  apparaliu  belon) 

length,  and  especially  a  refractor,  or  one  where  of  143  feet  focal  length  and  gives  a  solar  imafce 

a  lens  forms  the  image,  the   mounting   and  16  inches  in  diameter  on  which  minute  details 

the  mechanism  to  impart  motion  to  a  lens  of  may  be  studied  with  facility.     The  illustration 

suf&dent  size  becomes  a.  serious  problem,  with  shows-the  general  appearance  of  the  instrument 

engineering  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  the  with  its  protective  coverings,  and  attention  must 

(^tical  considerations.    Furthermore,  when  it  be  directed  to  the  complete  ventilation  whereby 

is  deared  to  use  in  connection  with  the  telescope  the  entire  instrument  is  maintained  at  nearly 

various  photographic  or  spectroscopic  devices  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air,  though  the 

the  problem  is  even  more  complicated.     With  direct  heat  of  the  aun  is  kept  off.     The  image 

the  fixed  horizontal  telescope  these  difficulties  of  the  sun  thus  furnished  is  available  for  further 

ire  in  great  part  avoided.  study,  such  as  the  investigation  of  the  spectrum 

The  successful  use  of  the  horizontal  tele-  of  one  of  the  sun-spots  or  faculac,  or  the  com- 

sttype  in  total  eclipse  photography  early  led  parison  of  spectra  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 

Professor  Hale  to  plan  a  large  telescope  of  this  sun's  disk.     Employing  a  spettrograpli,  which, 

kind  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  funds  for  liketheotherpartsof  the  apparatus,  is  mounted 

that  purpose  were  didy  provided  by  Miss  Snow  on  a  pier,  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  disper- 

d  Chicago.     The  instrument  was  built  at  the  sion  of  the  light  by  a  train  of  prisms  or  a  diilrac- 

Yerkes  Observatory  by  Prof.  Q.  W.  Eitchey,  tion  grating  is  recorded  on  a  photographic  plate 

and  was  first  tested  there,  but  with  the  develop-  with  all  the  chararterislic  lines  clear  and  sharp 

ment  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  it  was  and  available  for  the  most  minute  comparisons 

first  borrowed  and  finally  purchased  by  the  and  studies. 

Irustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.     An  inde-  With  the  Snow  telescope  was  also  used  most 

pendent  pier  carries  the  ccelostat,  which  has  a  effectively  the  spectroheliograph  already  men- 

raovahle  plane  mirror  30  inches  in  diameter  and  tioned,  which  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hale 

a  second  or  fixed  mirror  24  inches 'in  diameter  has  so  wonderfully  increased  our  knowledge  of 

reflecting  the  beam  of  light  through  a  covered  the  sun.    In  this  instrument  with  the  spectrum 

canvas  structure  to  one  of  two  concave  mirrors  produced  by  the  light  from  any  given  part  of  the 

of  the  telescope.    The  first  of  these  is  of  60  feet  sim  a  second  slit  is  arranged  so  as  to  cut  off  ihc 

focal  length,  and  can  form  an  image  of  the  sun  entire  spectrum  except  the  light  from  a  single 

6.7  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  more  distant  is  specified  line.    The  image  of  the  sun  is  then 
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caused  to  move  fonin.  The  framework  of  the  tower  is  founded 
across  the  first  slit,  Armly  in  the  solidrock  and  a  vertical  cl^imber 
and  the  photographic  30  feet  deep  is  excavated  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
plate  at  the  proper  provide  a  constant  temperature  for  the  mirrors, 
distance  behind  the  gratings,  prisms,  and  other  spectroscopic  ad- 
second  plate  is  caused  juncts. 

to  move  in  unison  So  successful  was  this  novel  telescope  that 
with  it,  or  in  actual  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  still 
practice,  as  has  been  larger  instrument,  comprising  a  tower  170 
found  most  conve-  feet  above  the  ground,  were  made,and  it  is  now 
nient,  the  image  and  nearing  completion.  This  instrument  contains 
plate  remains  sta-  all  of  the  essential  features  of  the  smaller  tower 
tionary  and  the  slit  telescope,  but  is  designed  to  secure  the  ftiUest 
system  moves.  The  protection  from  the  wind,  which  is  the  only 
result  is  that  a  pho-  source  of  vibration.  Accordingly,  the  lower  was 
tograph  can  be  made  erected  with  a  second  or  enclosing  lower,  which 
of  the  surface  of  the  was  mounted  on  independent  foundations  and 
sun  in  light  of  a  does  not  touch  the  inner  tower  at  any  point. 
single  color  or  wave  The  outer  tower  carries  a  dome  covering  the 
length  and  appropri-  instruments,  which  are  mounted  on  the  in- 
ate  to  some  element,  terior  structure,  and  also  a  small  electric  ele- 
as,  for  example,  one  vator  giving  access  to  the  jilatform.  The  well 
of  the  lines  of  cal-  beneath  the  tower  is  78  feet  in  depth  and  10 
cium  or  hydrogen-  feet  in  inside  diameter,  with  concrete  walls. 
With  this  device  at  \\'ith  this  new  telescope  a  combined  spectro- 
the  Kenwood  Obser-  graph  and  spectroheliograph,  much  more  pow- 
vatory  Professor  Hale  erful  than  any  previously  constructed,  is  to  be 
was  first  able  to  photo-  used. 

graph  the  wonderful  These  instruments  are  especially  for  solar 
solar  prominences  or  research,  but  in  the  study  of  stellar  evolution, 
EC-  Stupendous  clouds  of  as  we  have  seen,  other  suns  than  the  one  so 
incandescent  vapors  near  and  familiar  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
which  previously  had  eration,  and  accordingly  we  need  a  telescope  of 
i""'°"f^'=n'  '™k*r'     'J^^"   photographed  great  light-gathering  power  to  bring  near  to  us 

mHore  and  ^lin^      "'     oxAy  at  the   time  of  the  distant  stars  and  nebula  and  enable  us  to 
solar   eclipses    when  study  their  spectra.     Fortunately  it  is  quite 

the  moon  entirely  covered  the  disk  of  the  sun.  possible  to  construct  reflecting  telescopes  which 
If  the  horizontal  telescope 

is  at  variance  with  the  lay- 
man's idea  of  an  instrument 

to  study  the  heavens,  what 

will  he  think  of  still  another 

class  of  telescopes  mounted 

on  loCiy  spider-legged  towers, 

of  which    the  only  existing 

examples   stand  on  Mount 

Wilson  ?  These  are  the  ver- 
tical telescopes  which  ex- 
perience with  the  horizontal 

instrument     showed     might 

prove     advantageous.      For 

the  first  of  these  a  tower  of 

steel  65  feet  in  height  was 

constructed,  with  a  platform 

on  top  where  the  ccelostat 

was    mounted    so   that  the 

beam  of  light  was  reflected 

vertically  downward  through 

a  lens  at  or  near  the  plat-    the  five-foot  spectroheuograph  of  "mE  wow  telescope 
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glass  60  inches'  in  diameter,  S 
inches  in  thickness,  and  weigh- 
ing one  ton,  was  secured  from 
the  French  Plate  Glass  Works 
at  St.  Gobain,  and  the  task  of 
grinding  and  polishing  was 
Tinally  completed  at  the  large 
instrument  and  optical  shop  of 
the  Solar  Observatory-  in  1908. 
Such  a  disk  of  glass  is  of  course 
only  a  foundation  for  the  actual 
reflecting  surface,  which  is  a 
film  of  polished  silver  deposited 
on  it.  The  construction  of  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  mounting 
for  this  great  mirror  was  under- 
taken by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco,  the  builders 
of  battleships  for  the  United 
States  Government,  after 
designs  prepared  by  Professor 
Ritchey,  but  all  of  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate  parts  were 
built  in  the  ob»ervatory  instru- 
ment shop.  This  60-inch  reflec- 
tor is  housed  in  a  dome  of 
special  design  with  a  massive 
ire  much  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  foundation  for  the  telescope  and  an  under- 
even  the  most  powerful  refractors.  ground  chamber  for  spectroscopic  work. 

Improvenaents  in  the  construction  of  refract-        When  it  had  been  finally  installed  in  the 
ing  tdescopcs  led  to  a  diminished  use  of  reflec-    observatory,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tors,  yet  during  recent  years  some  notable  ex-    illustration,  and  was  ready  for  work,  in  Decem- 
unples  have  been  constructed,  and  when  the   ber,  1908,  mirror  and  mounting  were  tested  and 
late  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler  assumed  the  direc-   the  new  instrument  straightway  was  ptit  in  com- 
tioo  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  he  devoted  him-   mission.  Since  it  was  the  largest  photographic 
self  to  the  photography  of  the  nebulfe,  using  the   telescope  in  the  world,  interest  naturally  at- 
3-foot  Crossley  reflector  of  that  institution.   He   tached    to   its  performance.    Both   optically 
ichieved  wonderful   success 
in  this  work,  obtaining  some 
sinking  photographs  of  the 
nehulic  which  indicated  their 
general  character   and  for- 
malioa.    By  this  work  and 
that   of    Professor    Ritchey 
with    a    2-foot  reflector    at 
Verkes    Observatory,  the 
a\-ailahility  of   a   well  con- 
structed reflecting  telescope 
for  modern    astronomical 
photography    was    demon-- 
strated.    In  1896,  before  this 
work  had   been  done.  Pro- 
fessor Hale  decided  to  have 
I  reflecting  telescope  of  j 
feet  aperture.    It  was  begun 
at  the  Verkes  Observatory 
by  Professor  Ritchey,  who 
\aA  already  shown  his  skill 
M  an  optician.    K  plate  of  THE  60-Inch  refi^cting  telescope 
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disk,  and  a  loo-inch  grinding 
machine  has  been  built  at 
Pasadena,  so  that  the  new 
telescope  seems  assured. 

In  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Solar  Observatory  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  methods 
has  always  figured  promi- 
nendy,  and  in  fact  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  "New 
Astronomy"  the  labors  of 
the  physicist  are  conspicuous. 
Thus,  astrophysics  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  branches 
of  science,  and  no  better  ex- 
ample of  its  twentieth -cen- 
tury application  can  be  found 

SOLAR  HIOMINENCES  85.000  MILES  HIGH  ''"^  ^^  ^*°"°t  Wilson.    The 

presence  of  elements  m  S31b 

(Pho«,«xaphed  wth  th.  S«..- ™«»f«^and  five-foot  sp«troh<:!,o««ph,  ^^^    ^^   ^^^^^,^   ^    ^^ 

spectra  now  has  reached  a 

and  mechanically  it  was  pronounced  most  satis-  point    where    the    conditions    under    whidi 

factory,  and  no  difficulties  were  experienced  these  elements    occur    must    be    investigated, 

from  flexure,  imperfect  dri\-ing,  or  from  other  Accordingly,  photographs  made  of  solar  ot 

causes  which  are  so  often  encountered  in  large  stellar  spectra  with    telescope    and    spectro- 

telescopes.     The    figure  of  the  mirror,   which  graph   must  be   compared  with  photographs 

had  been  worked  to  a  true  parabolic  shape  with  of  spectra  produced  in  the  laboratory,  where  the 

infinite  pains  by  Professor  Ritchey,  was  found  conditions  of  production  are  known  and  may  be 

essentially  perfect,  while  the  supporting  system  controlled.    And  for  that  reason  a  physical 

worked  most  satisfactorily  and  was  so  firm  and  laboratory  in  close  connection  with  the  observ-a- 

massive  that  the  huge  5-foot  disc  was  not  dis-  tory  is  not  merely  a  convenience  but  a  necessity 

torted  whatever  the  position  of  the  telescope,  for  modem  astrophysical  investigation,  such  as 

Successful  in  every  resiwct,  the  instrument  was  that  carried  on  at  the  summit  of  this  California 

at  once  put  into  use  and  a  series  of  beautiful  mountain.    Thus,  if  a  study  is  being  made  of 

photographs  of  the  nehuhc  were  secured,  as  the  iron  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  it  is  posable 

well  as  speclrograms  of  distant  stars,  for  which  to  comjiare  it  simultaneously  with  the  spectra 

the  telescope  was  used  in  connection  with  a  of  iron  in  the  electric  furnace  or  from  the  arc 

si>ectroscope  and  a  photographic  camera.    The  between  iron   electrodes.     Indeed,  many  ira- 

images  of  stars,  j>lanets,  and  nebula;  on  a  clear  portant  investigations  can  be  carried  on  in  this 

night  are  excellent,  those  of  the  stars  being  laboratory,    the    prime    purpose    of     which, 

very  sharp  and  small,  while  the  nebula;  show  however,  is  to  permit  solar  and  stellar  phe- 

a   wealth    of   detail.     The  great   Nebula  in  nomena  to   be   experimentally   imitated  and 

Orion   and  other  nebulte  appear  with  extra-  then  interpreted. 

ordinary  variety  of  detail,  while  globular  star  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  also 
clusters  are  brought  out  by  the  great  light-  maintained  a  station  of  the  Astrophysical  Ob- 
gathering  power  of  the  instrument,  so  that  servatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Here 
an  enormous  number  of  individual  stars  are  the  solar  energy  received  at  the  earth  is  meas- 
made  visible.  ured  and  recorded  by  bolometer  and  pyrhelio- 
Complete  as  is  the  success  of  the  60-inch  meter,  just  as  at  Washington,  and  in  connec- 
reflector,  it  is  of  particular  significance  in  vkvi  tion  with  the  solar  data  material  is  beuig  col- 
of  the  attempt  to  achieve  a  corresponding  in-  lected  for  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  inter- 
crease  with  a  telescope  100  inches  in  diameter,  esting  problems,  especially  those  bearing  on 
for  which  Mr.  John  I).  Hooker,  of  Los  Angeles,  climatic  conditions  on  the  earth.  Likewise, 
presented  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  $45,000  there  is  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  solar  ob- 
for  the  purchase  of  a  disk  of  glass  and  its  work-  servatory  a  small  magnetic  obser\'atory  where 
ing  into  a  concave  mirror.  The  French  glass-  variations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  are  recorded 
makers  have  been  put  on  their  metde,  and  after  by  automatic  instruments.  Now,  all  of  these 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  made  sjje-  problems,  solar,  terrestrial,  and  magnetic,  are 
cial  preparations  for  the  making  of  a  suitable  closely  related,  and  for  their  study  a  continuous 
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record  is  maintained.  Thus  a  large  sun-  brought  into  play  in  the  study  of  the  spectra 
spot  is   seen  and  photographed;   the  amount  of  metals.  ^ 

oi  solar  radiation  recorded  at  this  time  With  this  elaboraleobservatoryandadjuncts, 
may  vary  materially  from  the  normal,"  as  in  hardly  more  than  six  years  an  organization 
may  also  magnetic  conditions,  possibly  to  of  astronomers  and  astrophysicists  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  a  so-called  eflected  for  the  prosecution  of  solar  research,' 
magnetic  ftorm.  All  the  phenomena,  accor-  an  instrumental  equipment  unexcelled  for  its 
din^y,  are  recorded  ^multaneously  and  purirase  has  been  assembled,  and  more 
may  be  studied  in  connection  with  other  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of  the  sun 
data.  Various  shops,  dwellings,  and  subor-  than  has  ever  been  forthcoming  from  any 
dinate  buildings  are  also  placed  at  the  sum-   single  observatory. 

mit  of  Mount  Wilson,  as  well  as  an  astro-  As  a  result  of  observations  with  the  spectro- 
phvsical  museum  where  the  more  striking  and  heliograph  and  after  a  systematic  investigation 
interesting  photographs  are  available  for  the  of  the  spectra  of  the  sun-sirats,  it  was  found 
inspection  of  visitors.  that  they  were  electric  vortices  and  that  mag- 

The  plant  below  in  the  valley  at  Pasadena  is  netic  fields  were  produced  by  the  rapid  revo-' 
hardly  of  secondary  interest  to  the  observatory  lution  of  electrically  charged  particles.     The 
itself.     Here    are    the    headquarters    of    the  motion  of  the  sun,  especially  its  rotation  at  dif- 
director,  the   administrative  offices  and   the  fcrent  levels  of  its  atmosphere,  the  motion  of 
computing  division,  in  addition  to  the  large  the  sun-spots,  the  formation  and  motion  of 
ph)-sical  laboratory  and  the  Instrument  shops,   clouds  of  vapor  or  "flocculi"  above  the  sun's 
The  study  and  measuring  of  the  photographic  surface,  the  nature  of  the  "faculae"  or  bright 
plates  can  be  done  quite  as  well  away  from  the  spots,  all  have  i>een  fully  investigated.     When 
observing  station  on  the  mountain,  and  the  the  areas  of  the  calcium  "fiocculi"  are  meas- 
members  of  the  Computing  Division  reside  ured  on   the    spectroheliograph   plates  there 
pennanendy  in  Pasadena.     The  members  of  is  obtained  an  index  to  solar  activity  which, 
the  observatory  staff  also  have  their  homes  in   when  compared  by  Dr.  Bauer  with  the  records 
Pasadena,  from  which  they  go  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Department  o>  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of 
for  their  tours  of  duty  or  for  special  observa-   the  Carnegie  Institution,  was  found  to  bear  a 
tions.     There  is  maintained  a  computing  staS  relation  to  the  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
ofexpert  workers  to  measure  plates  and  reduce  intensity.     Another    interesting     achievement 
observations  under  the  direction  of  Professor  was  the  discovery  by  Professor  Hale  and  Mr. 
Scares,  a  number  of  opticians  and  mechani-  Adams  that  with  the  30-foot  spectroheliograph 
dans,  and  several  research  investigators  under  of  the  tower  telescope  the  "  flash  "  spectrum 
the  direction  of  Dr.  King,  superinlendent  of  could  be  photographed  without  a  solar  eclipse, 
the  main  physical  laboratory  where  spectro-  The  dash  spectrum,  like  the  solar  prominences, 
scopic  and  other  related  studies  are  under-  is  observed  ordinarily  only  at  times  of  solar 
taken.    The   equipment   of 
the  instrument    ^op    and 
the  physical    laboratory   is 
quite  as  complete   as  that 
(rf   the    observatories     and 
other  buildings  at  the  sum- 
nit.    It  was  here  that  the 
study  of  the  Zeeman  effect 
producing    a    douMing    or 
Kparadon  of  the  lines  in  a 
spectrum  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  magnetic  field 
ws  studied    by  Dr.  King 
under  many  conditions,  and 
lie   identi^    of    the    phe- 
nomena with   those  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Hale  in 
the   sun-spots    was    clearly 
demonstrated.     Here   the 
electric    furnace    with 
temperatures  running  up  to 
ivxf  c.  (5400°  F.)  may  be        rkht  and  left-hand  vortices  surrounding  sun-spots 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE   PHYSICAL  LABORATORY  AT   PASADENA 

(ShowinM  slit  end  of  vertical  spectrograph  and  magnet  used  in  study  of  Zeeman  eff«I?     Electric  arcs,  eJectnc 

eclipses  when  the  moon  cuts  off  the  main  disk  firmatory  of  his   theory,  which   promises  to 

or  photosphere.  have   a  most  important  bearing  on  modem 

When  an  i8-fool  spectrograph  was  used  mth  astronomy.      Other    American     and    forc^ 

the  6o-inch  reflector  some  interesting  photo-  astronomers,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  have 

graphs  were  made  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  worked    at   Mount  Wilson,  and    have   aided 

Babcock  of  stellar  spectra  sufificiendy  large  to  Professor    Hale    and   his  associates  in  their 

permit  of  study  of  physical  conditions.     The  many  activities. 

first  definite  result  was  the  determination  of  At  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  in 

the  pressure  in  the  atmosphere  of  Arctururs,  1904,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Hale,  an 

a    yellow  sun    or    first  magnitude  star  with  International   Union  for  Solar  Research  was 

a    light    power    equal    to    alx>ut    230    such  formed  by  the  visiting  astronomers,  in  order  to 

suns  as  ours,  and  distant  43  light  years,  or  secure  cooperation  and  decide  on  the  mosteSec- 

256,000,000,000,000  miles.     The  60-inch    re-  live  plans  of  work.    Successful  meetings  were 

flcctor  used  photographically,  has  also  revealed  held  at  Oxford  in  1905  and  at  Meudon  in  1907, 

in  the  neljula;  and  star  clusters  an  enormous  and  this  year  the  astronomers  are  to  make  thdr 

amount  of  detail  hitherto  unrecorded,  while  tt)  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Wilson.    In  this  galber- 

the  eye  of  an  observer  the  globular  star  clusters  ing  will  be  included  a  number  of  the  world's 

appear  at  least  three  times  as  large  in  diam<  greatest  astronomersandphysicists,fromwhom 

eteras  in  thelargest  refractors,  while  many  times  appreciation  and  friendly  criticism  of  the  wort 

as  many  stars  may  be  counted.    The  60-inch  of  the  Solar  Observatory  will  doubtless  gii-e 

inslnmient  has  also  been  found  particularly  fresh  impetus  to  its  efforts.    On  the  other  hand, 

useful  in  an  investigation  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Kap-  the  lessons  and  the  experiences  of  the  visiting 

teyn,  of  the  University  of  Groningen,  who  has  scientists  will  act  to  advance  solar  research  in 

been  studying  the  reduction  of  the  intensity  of  their  own  observatories  and  univepsities.    It  is 

the  light  of  distant  stars  by  an  absorbing  me-  indeed   a  feeling  of  intense  gratification  for 

dium.     Professor  Kapteyn,  who  is  one  of  the  Americans  to  realize  that  in  one  branch  at 

foremost  authorities  on  the  distribution  of  the  least  of  original   scientific   investigation  and 

stars  and  the  structure  of  the  stellar  universe,  research  the  United  States  stands  quite  at  the 

is  one  of  the  research  associates  of  the  Solar  Ob-  head,  and  that  few  astronomical  discos-cries  of 

servatory,  spending  each  year  several  weeks  recent  years  can  rank  with  the  notable  work  of 

at  Mount  Wilson.     The  preliminary  results  Professor  Hale  and  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar 

of  his  investigations,  while  not  final,  are  con-  Observatory. 


FEWER  AND  BETTER  DOCTORS 

A  Plan  for  the  Reconstruction  of  American  Medical  Education' 

BY  ABRAHAM  FLEXNER 

[Complaints  of  the  low  standards  of  medicM  education  in  this  country  have  been  common  enough 
in  the  past,  but  not  until  the  Carnegie  Foundation  completed  its  nation-wide  survey  of  conditions 
did  we  have  a  body  of  data  sufficiently  exact  to  form  the  basis  of  any  scientific  attempt  at  reconstruc- 
lion.  That  investigation,  conducted  by  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  has  clearly  shown,  in  the  opinion  of 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  that  there  has  been  for  many  years  an  enormous  over-production  of 
iQ-trained  doctors,  and  that  instead  of  the  155  schools  of  medicine  now  existing  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber, properly  supported  and  distributed,  can  produce  all  the  physicians  required,  much  better  trained 
than  they  can  now  be  in  schools  commercially  managed  and  dependent  on  fees  for  support.  Dr. 
Flexner,  in  the  report  recently  published,  not  only  points  out  the  weak  spots  in  American  medical 
education,  but  makes  practical  suggestions  for  improvement.  Following  is  that  part  of  xhis  report 
which  outlines  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  for  the  l/nited  States  and  Canada. — The  Editor.] 

npHE  necessity  of  reconstructing  our  meth-  develop  of  which  we  here  take  no  account.  As 
*  ods  and  system  of  medical  education  is  We  cannot  foretell  them,  we  shall  not  endeavor 
apparent  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  sub-  to  meet  them.  Certain  it  is  that  they  will  be 
ject  may  be  approached.  We  already  possess  most  effectively  handled  if  they  crop  up  freely 
s<Mnetbing  like  three  times  as  many  doctors  as  in  an  unencimibered  field.  It  is  therefore 
the  country  needs;  we  are  producing  between  highly  imdesirable  that  superfluous  schools 
two  and  three  times  as  many  doctors  annually  now  existing  be  perpetuated  in  order  that  a 
as  the  country  can  assimilate;  more  than  two-  subsequent  generation  may  find  a  means  of 
thirds  of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  producing  its  doctors  provided  in  advance. 
States  lack  the  financial  strength  to  give  an  The  cost  of  prolonging  life  through  this  inter- 
effective  education  in  medicine  along  modem  vening  period  will  be  worse  than  wasted;  and 
lines.  The  necessity  of  a  reconstruction  that  an  adequate  provision  at  that  moment  will  be 
will  at  once  reduce  the  nimiber  and  improve  embarrassed  by  inheritance  and  tradition.  Let 
the  output  of  medical  schools  may,  therefore,  the  new  fotmdations  of  that  distant  epoch  enjoy 
be  taken  as  conclusively  proved.  .  A  consid-  the  advantage  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  starting 
erable  sloughing  off  has  already  occurred.  It  without  handicap  at  the  level  of  the  best  knowl- 
would  have  gone  further  but  for  the  action  of  edge  of  its  day. 
coU^es  and  universities  which  have  by  affili- 
ation obstructed  nature's  own  effort  at  read-  a  few  basic  principles 
JQstment.  Affiliation  is  now  in  the  air.  Medi- 
cal schools  that  have  either  ceased  to  prosper.  The  principles  upon  which  reconstruction 
or  that  have  become  sensitive  to  the  imputation  would  proceed  have  been  established  in  the 
of  proprietary  status  or  commercial  motive,  course  of  this  report: 

seek  to  secure  their  future  or  to  escape  their  (i)  A  medical  school  is  properly  a  university 

past  by  contracting  an  academic  alliance.    The  department;    it  is  most  favorably  located  in 

pr^ent  article  undertakes  to  work  out  a  sche-  a  large  city,  where  the  problem  of  procuring 

matic  reconstruction  which  may  suggest  a  feas-  •  clinical  material,  at  once  abimdant  and  various, 

iWc  course  for  the  future.    It  is  not  supposed  practically  solves  itself.     Hence  those  univer- 

that  violent  measures  will  at  once  be  taken  to  sities  that  have  been  located  in  cities  can  most 

reconstitute  the  situation  on  the  basis  here  advantageously  develop  medical  schools. 

worked  out.    A  solution  so  entirely  suggested  (2)  Unfortimately,  however,  our  imiversities 

by  impersonal  considerations  may  indeed  never  have  not  always  been  so  placed.    They  began 

be  reached.     But  legislators  and  educators  in  many  instances  as  colleges  or  something  less, 

alike  may  be  assisted  by  a  theoretical  solution  Here  a  supposed  solicitude  for  youth  suggested 

to  which,  as  specific  problems  arise,  they  may  an  out-of-the-way  location;  elsewhere  political 

rrfcr.  bargaining  brought   about   the  same  result. 

This  solution  deals  only  with  the  present  and  The  State  universities  of  the  South  and  West 

the  near  future, — a  generation,  at  most.     In  most  likely  to  enjoy  sufficient  incomes  are  often 

the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  needs  will  imfortimately  located:   witness  the  University 

*Pn>oi  "Medical  Education  In  the  United   States   and    of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  of  Georgia  at  Ath- 

SSS^«  <?IS^^*^  ''*™''^  Foundation  for  the  Ad-  ^^^^  ^j  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  of  Missouri  at 

203 
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Columbia,  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville,  of  times  contended  that  competiden  is  stimulat- 
Kansas  at  Lawrence,  of  South  Dakota  at  Ver-  ing:  Tufts  claims  to  have  waked  up  Harvard; 
milion;  and  that  experience  has  taught  us  the  second  Litde  Rock  school  did  undoubtedly 
nothing  is  proved  by  the  recent  location  of  the  move  the  first  to  spend  several  hundred  dollars 
State  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  on  desks  and  apparatus.  But  competition  may 
Some  of  these  institutions  are  freed  from  the  also  be  demoralizing;  the  necessity  of  finding 
necessity  of  undertaking  to  teach^  medicine  by  students  constitutes  for  medical  schools  which 
an  endowed  institution  better  situated;  in  ought  to  elevate  standards,  the  main  obstacles 
other  sections  the  only  imiversities  fitted  by  to  itheir  elevation:  witness  the  attitude  of  sev- 
their  large  support  and  their  assured  scientific  eral  institutions  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
ideals  to  maintain  schools  of  medicine  are  delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  Moreover, 
handicapped  by  inferiority  of  location.  We  local  competition  is  a  stimulus  far  inferior  to 
are  not  thereby  justified  in  surrendering  the  the  general  scientific  competition  to  which  all 
university  principle.  Experience,  our  own  or  well  equipped,  well  conducted,  and  ri^dy 
that  of  Germany,  proves,  as  we  have  already  inspired  university  departments  throughout 
pointed  out,  that  the  diflBculty  is  not  insuper-  the  civilized  world  are  parties.  The  E^Ush 
able.  At  relatively  greater  expense,  it  is  still  have  experimented  with  both  forms:  a  sm^e 
feasible  to  develop  a  medical  school  in  such  an  school  in  the  large  provincial  towns;  a  dozen 
environment:  there  is  no  magnet  like  reputa-  or  more  in  London;  and  theu-  experience  in- 
tion;  nothing  travels  faster  than  the  fame  of  dines  them  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
a  great  healer;  distance  is  an  obstacle  readily  niunber  of  the  London  schools.  Amalga- 
overcome  by  those  who  seek  health.  The  |X)or  mation  has  already  taken  place  in  certain 
as  well  as  the  rich  find  their  way  to  shrines  and  American  towns:  the  several  schools  of  Cin- 
healing  springs.  The  faculty  of  medicine  in  cinnati,  of  Indianapolis,  and  of  Louisville  have 
these  schools  may  even  turn  the  defect  of  situ-  all  recently  "merged."  This  step  is  easy 
ation  to  good  account;  for,  freed  from  distrac-  enough  in  towns  where  there  is  either  no  uni- 
tion,  the  medical  schools  at  Iowa  City  and  Ann  versity  or  only  one  university.  Where  there 
Arbor  may  the  more  readily  cultivate  clinical  are  several,  as  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New 
science.  An  alternative  may  indeed  be  tried  York,  the  problem  is  more  difficult  Ap- 
in  the  shape  of  a  remote  department.  The  proached  in  a  broad  spirit  it  may,  however, 
problem  in  that  case  is  to  make  imiversity  con-  prove  not  insoluble;  cooperation  may  be 
trol  real,  to  impregnate  the  distant  school  with  arranged  where  several  institutions  all  possess 
genuine  university  spirit.  The  difficulty  of  the  substantial  resources;  universities  of  limited 
task  may  well  deter  those  whose  resources  are  means  can  retire  without  loss  of  prestige, — on 
scanty  or  who  are  under  no  necessity  of  engag-  the  contrary,  the  respect  in  which  they  arc 
ing  in  medical  teaching.  As  we  need  many  held  must  be  heightened  by  any  action  die- 
universities  and  but  few  medical  schools,  a  tated  by  conscientious  refusal  to  continue 
long-distance  connection  is  justified  only  where  a  work  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  do  well, 
there  is  no  local  university  qualified  to  assume 

responsibility.     A  third   solution — division —  local  conditions  to  be  regarded 

may,  if  the  position  taken  in  previous  chapters 

is  sound,  be  disregarded  in  the  final  dispo-       (4)  A  reconstruction  of  medical  education 

sition.  cannot  ignore  the  patent  fact  that  students  tend 

to  study  medicine  in  their  own  States,  certainly 

ONLY  ONE  SCHOOL  ASSIGNED  TO  A  TOWN  in  their  own  sections.    In  general,  therefore, 

arrangements  ought  to  be  made,  as  far  as  con- 
(3)  We  shall  assign  only  one  school  to  a  sin-  ditions  heretofore  mentioned  permit,  to  provide 
gle  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  American  the  requisite  facilities  within  each  of  the  char- 
city  now  contains  more  than  one  well  supported  acteristic  State  groups.  There  is  the  added 
imiversity,* — and  if  we  find  it  unnecessary  or  advantage  that  local  conditions  are  thus  heeded 
impolitic  to  duplicate  local  university  plants,  it  and  that  the  general  profession  is  at  a  variety 
is  still  less  necessary  to  duplicate  medical  of  points  penetrated  by  educative  influences, 
schools.  The  needless  expense,  the  inevitable  New  Orleans,  for  example,  would  cultivate 
shrinkage  of  the  student  body,  the  difficulty  of  tropical  medicine;  Pittsburg,  the  occupational 
recruiting  more  than  one  faculty,  the  disturb-  diseases  common  in  its  environment.  In  re- 
ance  due  to  competition  for  hospital  services,  spect  to  output,  we  may  once  more  fairly  take 
argue  against  local  duplication.     It  is  some-  existing  conditions  into  account.     We  are  not 

' called  on  to  provide  schools  enough  to  keep  up 

.it^y  li^ua^'eS'S^Sv^nsVori  Bu\u"^^^  ''''''''"  the  present  ratio.     As  we  should  in  any  case 
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hardly  be  embarrassed  for  almost  a  generation  annual  production  of  doctors  from  1900  to  1909 

in  the  matter  of  supply,  we  shall  do  well  to  pro-  was  5222 ;  but  last  June  the  number  dropped  to 

duce  no  doctors  who  do  not  represent  an  im-  4442.    Finally,  the  total  number  of  medical 

provement  upon  the  present  average.  colleges  which  reached  its  maximum — 166* — 

The  principles  above  stated  have  been  en-  in  1904  has  in  the  five  years  since  decreased 

tirdy  disregarded  in  America.    Medical  schools  about  10  per  cent.     Our  problem  is  to  calcu- 

have   been    established    regardless   of    need,  late  how  far  tendencies  already  observable  may 

regardless  of  the  proximity  of  competent  uni-  be  carried  without  harm, 

versities,  regardless  of  favoring  local  condi-  We  have  calculated  that  the  South  requires 

tions.    An  expression  of  surprise  at  finding  an  for  the  next  generation  490  new  doctors  annu- 

irrele\'ant  and  superfluous  school  usually  elicits  ally,  the  rest  of  the  country,  1500.     We  must 

the  reply  that  the  town,  being  a  "gateway"  or  then  provide  machinery  for  the  training  of 

a  ** center,"  must  of  course  harbor  a  "medical  about    2000   graduates    in    medicine   yearly. 

college."     It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  Reckoning  fatalities  of  all  kinds  at  10  per  cent, 

"gateway"  and  "center":  a  center  appears  to  per  annum,  graduating  classes  of  2000  imply 

be  a  town  p>ossessing,  or  within  easy  reach  of,  approximately  junior  classes  of  2200,  sopho- 

say  50,000  persons;  a  gateway  is  a  town  with  more  classes  of  2440,  freshman  classes  aggre- 

at  least  two  railway  stations.    The  same  place  gating  2700, — something  over  9000  students  of 

may  be  both, — in  which  event  the  argument  is  medicine.     Thirty  medical   schools,  with   an 

presumably  irrefragable.    Augusta,   Georgia,  average  enrolment  of  300  and  average  gradua- 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Topeka,  Kan-  tion  classes  of  less  than  70,  will  be  easily  equal 

sas,  are  "centers,"  and  as  such  are  logical  to  the  task.     As  many  of  these  could  double 

abodes  of  medical  instruction.     Little  Rock,  both  enrolment  and  output  without  danger,  a 

St  Josq>h,  Memphis,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  are  provision  planned  to  meet  present  needs  is 

** gateways,"    The  argument,  so  dear  to  local  equally  sufficient  for  our  growth  for  years  to 

pdde,  can  best  be  refuted  by  being  pursued  to  come.     It  will  be  time  to  devise  more  schools 

its  logical  conclusion.     For  there  are  still  forty-  when  the  productive  limit  of  those  now  sug- 

cight  towns  in  the  United  States  with  over  gested  shall  come  in  sight. 
50yooo  population  each,  and  no  medical  schools: 

we  are  threatened  with  forty-eight  new  schools  proposed  distribution  of  schools 
at  once,  if  the  contention  is  correct.    The 

truth  is  that  the  fundamental,  though  of  course  For  the  purpose  here  in  mind,  the  country 
not  sole,  consideration  is  the  university,  pro-  may  be  conceived  as  divided  into  several  sec- 
vided  its  resources  are  adequate;  and  we  have,  tions,  within  each  of  which,  with  due  regard  to 
fcvtunately,  enough  strong  universities,  prop-  what  it  now  contains,  medical  schools  enough 
erly  distributed,  to  satisfy  every  present  need  to  satisfy  its  needs  must  be  provided.  Pending 
without  serious  sacrifice  of  sound  principle,  the  fuller  development  of  the  States  west  of  the 
The  German  Empire  contains  eighty-four  cities  Mississippi,  the  section  east  will  have  to  relieve 
whose  population  exceeds  50,000  each.  Of  its  them  of  part  of  their  responsibility.  The  pro- 
twenty-two  medical  schools,  only  eleven  are  to  visional  nature  of  our  suggestions  is  thus  obvi- 
bc  found  in  them:  that  is,  it  possesses  seventy-  ous;  for  as  the  West  increases  in  population,  as 
three  gateways  and  centers  without  universities  its  imiversities  grow  in  number  and  strength, 
or  medical  schools.  The  remaining  eleven  the  balance  will  right  itself:  additional  schools 
schools  are  located  in  towns  of  less  than  50,000  will  be  created  in  the  West  and  South  rather 
inhabitants,  a  university  town  of  50,000  being  than  in  the  North  and  East.  It  would  of  course 
a  fitter  abode  for  medical  study  than  a  non-  be  imfortunate  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
oniversity  town  of  half  a  million,  in  the  judg-  tance  of  State  lines.  We  shall  do  well  to  take 
ment  of  those  who  have  best  succeeded  with  it.  advantage  of   every  unmistakably  favorable 

opportunity  so  long  as  we  keep  within  the  public 

HOW  MANY  NEW  DOCTORS  ARE  NEEDED?  need;    and  to  encourage  the  freest  possible 

circulation  of  students  throughout  the  entire 

That  the  existing  system  came  about  without  country. 

reference  to  what  the  country  needed  or  what  j 

was  best  for  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  the  eastern  states 
Between  1904  and  1909  the  country  gained 

certainly  upwards  of  5,000,000  in  population;  (i)  New  England  represents  a  fairly  homo- 
during  the  same  period  the  number  of  medical  geneous  region,  comprising  six  States,  the  pop- 
students  actually  decreased  from  28,142   to  ulation  of  which  is  increasingly  urban.     Its 

22,145,   *-^-»   ^^^   20  P^''  cent.      The   average  1  xot  IncludlnK  osteopathic  schools. 
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population  increased  1908-9  somewhat  less  taking  might  well,  give  them  pause.  Mean* 
than  75,000,  requiring,  on  the  basis  of  one  while,  within  the  university  towns  already 
doctor  to  every  increase  of  1500  in  population,  named  there  would  be  much  to  do;  better  state 
50  new  doctors.  About  150  physicians  died,  laws  are  needed  in  order  to  exterminate  the 
Seventy-five  men  would  replace  one-half  of  worst  schools;  merger  or  liquidation  must  bring 
these.  In  all,  125  new  doctors  would  be  needed,  together  many  of  those  that  still  survi\-e.  Tte 
To  produce  this  number  two  schools,  one  of  section  imder  consideration  ought  indeed  to 
moderate  size  and  one  smaller,  readily  suffice,  lead  the  Union;  but  the  independent  schools 
Fortunately  they  can  be  developM  without  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  powerful 
sacrificing  any  of  our  criteria.  The  medical  enough  to  prove  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  any 
schools  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  university  progressive  movement,  however  clearly  in  the 
departments,  situated  in  the  midst  of  ample  public  interest, 
clinical  material,  with  considerable  financial 

backing  now  and  every  prospect  of  more.  It  special  coNDrnoNS  in  the  south 
is  unwise  to  divide  the  Boston  field;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  prolong  the  life  of  the  clinical  de-  (3)  Greater  unevenness  must  be  tolerated  in 
partments  of  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Ver-  the  South;"  proprietary  or  nominal  university 
mont.  They  are  not  likely  soon  to  possess  the  departments  will  doubdess  survive  longer  there 
financial  resources  needed  to  develop  adequate  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  because  of 
clinics  in  their  present  location;  and  the  time  the  financial  weakness  of  both  endowed  and  tax- 
ifas  passed  when  even  excellent  didactic  in-  supported  institutions.  It  is  all  the  more  im- 
struction  can  be  regarded  as  compensating  for  portant,  therefore,  for  universities  to  deal  with 
defective  opportunities  in  obstetrics,  contagious  the  subject  in  a  large  spirit,  avoiding  both  over- 
diseases,  and  general  medicine.  The  historic  lapping  and  duplication.  An  institution  may 
position  of  the  schools  in  queistion  counts  little  well  be  glad  to  be  absolved  from  responsibilities 
as  against  changed  ideals.  Dartmouth  and  that  some  other  is  better  fitted  to  meet.  Tulane 
Vermont  can,  however,  offer  the  work  of  the  and  Vanderbilt,  for  example,  are  excellently 
first  two  years  with  the  clinical  coloring  made  situated  in  respect  to  medical  education ;  the 
feasible  by  the  proximity  of  a  hospital,  as  is  the  former  has  already  a  considerable  endowment 
case  with  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Co-  applicable  to  medicine.  The  State  universities 
lumbia;  with  that  they  ought  to  be  content  for  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  may  therefore  re- 
the  time  being.  sign  medicine  to  these  endowed  institutions, 
(2)  The  middle  Atlantic  States  comprise  for  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  other 
our  purpose  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  fields.  Every  added  superfluous  school  weak- 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis-  ens  the  whole  by  wasting  money  and  scattering 
trict  of  Columbia.  Their  population  grows  at  the  eligible  student  body.  None  of  the  South- 
the  rate  of  300,000  annually,  for  whom  200  em  State  universities,  indeed,  is  wisely  placed: 
doctors  can  care;  230  more  would  fill  one-half  Texas  has  no  alternative  but  a  remote  depart- 
the  vacancies  arising  through  death:  a  total  of  ment,  such  as  it  now  supports  at  Galveston; 
430  needed.  Available  universities  are  situ-  Georgia  will  one  day  develop  a  university  med- 
ated  in  New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  ical  school  at  Atlanta;  Alabama,  at  Birming- 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore.  The  situation  is  in  every  ham, — the  university  being  close  by,  at  Tus- 
respect  ideal ;  the  universities  located  at  New  caloosa.  The  University  of  Virginia  is  repeat- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  are  strong  ing  Ann  Arbor  at  Charlottesville;  whether  it 
and  prosperous;  those  of  Syracuse  and  Pitts-  would  do  better  to  operate  a  remote  depart- 
burg,  though  less  developed,  give  good  promise,  ment  at  Richmond  or  Norfolk,  the  future  will 
Without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  detail,  these  determine.  Six  schools  are  thus  provided:* 
five  university  towns  can  not  only  support  med-  they  are  sufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  section 
ical  schools  for  the  section,  but  also  to  no  small  just  now.  The  resources  available  even  for 
extent  relieve  less  favored  spots.  The  schools  their  support  are  as  yet  painfully  inadequate: 
of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Washington,*  three  of  the  six  are  still  dependent  upon  fees  for 
would  on  this  plan,  disappear, — certainly  until  both  plant  and  maintenance.  It  is  doubtful 
academic  institutions  of  proper  caliber  had  whether  the  other  universities  of  the  South 
been  developed.  Whether  even  in  the  event  of  should  generally  offer  even  the  instruction  of 
their  creation  they  should  for  some  years  en-  the  first  two  years.  The  scale  upon  which 
deavor  to  cultivate  medicine  is  quite  doubtful.   

A«>n».,v^:„4:^»  ^r  „.u„4.  .•    :^.  ^i  ,^J  :^  i.u«  ,,«^«-        •  The  South  Includes  cloven  states.  1^..  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
Appreciation  of  what  is  involved  m  the  under-    North  Carolina,  south  Carolina,  Florlda.Georgla.TeiiDeMee. 

>  Except  Howard  University, which,  patronized  by  the  Gov-    Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Texas, 
emment.  Is  admirably  located  for  the  medical  education  of       "A  seventh.  Meharry.  at  Nashville,  must  be  Included  fbr 
the  negro.  the  medical  education  of  the  negro. 
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these  two-year  departments  can  be  now  organ-  Oklahoma,  and  the  Southwest.  The  Univer- 
ized  by  them  is  below  the  minimum  of  con-  sity  of  Nebraska,  now  dispersing  its  energies 
tinued  ^Bciency ;  they  can  contribute  nothing  to  through  a  divided  school,  can  be  added  to  this 
science,  and  their  quota  of  physicians  can  be  Ust;  for  it  will  quite  certainly  either  concen- 
better  trained  in  one  of  the  six  schools  sug-  trate  the  department  on  its  own  site  (Lincoln, 
gested.  Concentration  in  the  interest  of  effect-  population  48,232),  or  bring  the  two  pieces 
iveness,  team  work  between  all  institutions  together  at  Omaha,  only  an  hour's  distance 
working  in  the  cause  of  southern  development,  away.  The  University  of  Kansas  will  doubt- 
economy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  less  combine  its  divided  department  at  Kansas 
teacher — these  measures,  advisable  everywhere,  City.  The  State  University  of  Iowa  emulates 
arc  e^>ecially  urgent  in  the  South.  Ann  Arbor  at  Iowa  City.    These  five  schools 

must  produce  297  doctors  annually.    Their 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  AND  MIDDLE  WEST  Capacity  would  go  much  farther.     Oklahoma' 

and  the  Dakotas  might  well  for  a  time  postpone 

(4)  In  the  North  Central  tier — Ohio,  Indi-  the  entire  question,  supporting  the  work  of  the 
ana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Uhnois — popula-  first  two  years,  which  they  have  already  under- 
tion  increased  239,685  the  last  year:  160  doc-  taken,  on  a  much  more  hberal  basis  than  they 
tors  would  care  for  the  increase;  190  more'  have  yet  reached.  With  the  exception  of  St. 
would  replace  one-half  of  those  that  died:  a  Louis,  all  these  proposed  schools  belong  to 
total  of  350.  Large  cities  with  resident  imi-  State  universities,  and  even  at  St.  Louis  the 
versities  available  for  medical  education  are  cooperation  of  the  State  university  may  prove 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  feasible.  A  close  relation  may  thus  be  secured 
Ann  Arbor  has  demonstrated  the  ability  sue-  between  agencies  concerned  with  public  health 
ccssfully  to  combat  the  disadvantages  of  a  and  those  devoted  to  medical  education.  The 
small  town.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  can  public  health  laboratory  may  become  virtually 
unquestionably  do  the  same,  with  a  slighter  part  of  the  medical  school, — a  highly  stimulat- 
hindicap,  at  Madison  whenever  it  chooses  to  ing  relation  for  both  parties.  The  school  will 
complete  its  work  there.  Indiana  University  profit  by  contact  with  concrete  problems;  the 
has  undertaken  the  problem  of  a  distant  con-  public  health  laboratory  will  inevitably  push 
nection  at  Indianapolis.  Four  cities  thus  fulfil  beyond  routine,  prosecuting  in  a  scientific 
all  our  criteria;  two  more  develop  the  small  spirit  the  practical  tasks  referred  to  it  from  all 
town  type;  one  more  is  an  experiment  with  the  portions  of  the  State.  The  direct  connection  of 
ronote  university  department.  Surely  the  ter-  the  State  with  a  medical  school  that  it  wholly 
ritory  in  question  can  be  supplied  by  these  or  even  partly  maintains  will  also  solve  the 
seven  medical  centers.  Chicago  alone  is  likely  vexed  question  of  standards:  for  the  educa- 
lo  draw  a  considerable  number  of  students  tional  standard  which  the  State  fixes  for  its  own 
from  a  wider  area.  It  has  long  been  a  popu-  sons  will  be  made  the  practice  standard  as  well, 
lous  medical  center.  Nevertheless  the  number  Private  corporations,  whether  within  or  without 
of  high-grade  students  it  just  now  contains  is  its  borders,  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  deluge, 
not  large.     If  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  the  community  with  an  inferior  product. 

area  rested  on  a  two-year  college  basis,  as  it  * 

wdl  might,  there  would  to-day  be  perhaps  600  the  far  west 

students  of  medicine  in  that  dty.     Cooperative 

effort  between  the  two  universities  there  and  the  (6)  Seven  thinly  settled  and  on  the  whqlp 

State  university  at  Urbana  would  readily  pro-  slowly  growing  States  and  Territories,  form  the 

vide  for  them.  farther  West:  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyom- 

(5)  The  Middle  West  comprises  eight  States,  ing,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona.  Their 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kan-  increase  in  population  was  last  year  about 
sas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  45,000.  They  contain  now  one  doctor  for 
with  a  gain  in  population  last  year  of  216,036,  every  563  persons.  In  view  of  local  conditions, 
requiring  140  more  physicians,  plus  160  to  re-  let  us  reckon  one  additional  doctor  for  every 
place  haSf  the  deaths;  a  total  of  300.  To  sup-  additional  750  persons:  60  will  be  required. 
ply  them,  urban  imiversities  capable  of  conduct-  And,  further,  let  us  make  up  the  death-roll  mskn 
ing  medical  departments  of  proper  type  are  for  man:  60  more  would  be  needed — altogether 
situated  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis;  and  120.  There  are  at  the  moment  in  this  region 
both  deserve  strong,  well  supported  schools,  only  two  available  sites,  Salt  Lake  City  and 
For  Minneapolis  must  largely  carry  the  weight  

^  ..      T\^\.   1.     1  \r  «*             c*    T     ..•             *.  »  Should  It  be  poBslble  for  the  State  University  of  Okla- 

01  tne  LiaKOtaS  and  Montana;    bt.  L.OUIS  must  homa.  by  entaging  in  cimical  work  at  Oklahoma  aty.  to 

tsast  Texas  and  have  an  eye  to  Arkansas,  SS'ub?ie«  bl*.d?i«bTS?«^'l[oSr'. ""  "*'"•  ""  "'^  "'"•"' 
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Denver.    At   the  former  the   University   of  create  whatever  additional  facilities  it  may 

Utah  is  situated;  the  latter  could  be  occupied  require. 

by  the  University  of   Colorado,  located  at  In  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 

Boulder,  practically  a  suburb.    The  outl3dng  the  foregoing  sketch  calls  for  31  medical  schools 

portions  of  this  vast  territory  will  long  continue  with  a  present  annual  output  of  about  2000 

to  procure  their  doctors  by  immigration  or  by  physicians,  f.  e.,  an  average  graduating  class  of 

sending  their  sons  to  Minneapolis,  Madison,  about  70  each.    They  are  capable  of  producing 

Ann  Arbor,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  3 500.    All  are  xmiversity  departments,  busy  in 

(7)  The  three  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  advancing  knowledge  as  well  as  in  training 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  are  some-  doctors.  Nineteen  are  situated  in  Urge  cities 
what  self-contained.  They  increased  last  year  with  the  universities  of  which  they  are  organic 
by  53,454  persons,  requiring  36  more  physi-  parts;  four  are  in  small  towns  with  their  uni- 
cians;  50  more  would  repair  one-half  the  losses  versities;  eight  are  located  in  large  towns 
by  death:  a  total  of  86.  Available  sites,  filling  always  close  by  the  parent  institutions.  Di- 
the  essential  requirements,  are  Berkeley  and  vided  and  far  distant  departments  are  alto- 
Seattle.    The  former,  with  the  adjoining  towns  gether  avoided. 

of  Alameda  and  Oakland,  controls  a  popu-  Twenty  States*  are  left  without  a  complete 
lation  of  250,000  or  more;  the  medical  depart-  school.  Most  of  these  are  imlikdy  to  be  favor- 
ment  of  the  University  of  California  concen-  ably  circumstanced  for  the  next  half  century, 
trated  there  would  enjoy  ideal  conditions.  At  so  far  as  we  can  now  .judge.  Several  may, 
present  the  clinical  ends  of  two  divided  schools  however,  find  the  undertaking  feasible  within 
share  San  Francisco,  and  the  oudook  for  medi-  a  decade  or  two.  The  University  of  Arkansas 
cal  education  of  high  quality  is  rendered  du-  might  be  moved  from  Fayetteville  to  Little 
bious  by  the  division.  With  imique  wisdom  the  Rock;  Oklahoma,  if  its  rapid  growth  is  main- 
University  of  Washington  and  the  physicians  tained,  may  from  Norman  govern  a  medical 
of  Seattle  have  thus  far  refrained  from  starting  school  at  Oklahoma  City;  Oregon  may  take 
a  medical  school  in  that  State.  They  have  held,  full  responsibility  for  Portland.  Unfortu- 
and  rightly,  that  in  the  present  highly  over-  nately,  of  the  three  additional  schools  tiius 
crowd^  condition  of  the  profession  on  the  created,  only  one,  that  at  Litde  Rock,  would 
coast,  there  is  no  need  for  an  additional  ordi-  represent  conditions  at  their  best  There  is 
nary  school;  and  the  resources  of  the  univer-  therefore  no  reason  to  hasten  the  others;  for 
sity  are  not  yet  adequate  to  a  really  creditable  their  problem  may,  if  left  open,  be  more  advan- 
establishment.  The  field  will  therefore  be  kept  tageously  solved, 
clear  imtil  the  imiversity  is  in  position  to  occupy 
it  to  advantage.  survivals  through  mergers 

THE  SITUATION  IN  CANADA  To  bring  about  the  proposed  reconstruction, 

some  120  schools  have  been  apparently  wiped 

(8)  In  Canada  the  existing  ratio  of  physi-  off  the  map.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  procedure 
cians  to  population  is  i  riojo.  The  estimated  is  far  less  radical  than  would  thus  ap{>ear.  Of 
increasfe  of  population  last  year  was  239,516,  the  120  schools  that  disappear,  37  are  already 
requiring  160  new  physicians;  losses  by  death  negligible,  for  they  contain  less  than  50  stu- 
are  estimated  at  90.  As  the  country  is  thinly  dents  apiece;  13  more  contain  between  50  and 
sjjded  and  doctors  much  less  abundant  than  75  students  each,  and  16  more  between  75  and 
in  the  United  States,  let  us  suppose  these  re-  100.  That  is,  of  the  120  schools,  66  are  so 
placed  man  for  man:  250  more  doctors  would  small  that  their  student  bodies  can,  in  so  far 
be  annually  required.  The  task  of  supplying  as  they  are  worthy,  be  swept  into  strong  insti- 
them  could  be  for  the  moment  safely  left  to  tutions  without  seriously  stretching  their  pres- 
the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Manitoba,  to  ent  enrolment.  Of  the  30  institutions  that  re- 
McGill  and  to  Laval  at  Quebec;  Halifax,  main,  several  will  survive  through  merger. 
Western  (London),  and  Laval  at  Montreal  For  example,  the  Cleveland  College  of  Physi- 
have  no  present  function.  At  some  future  time  cians  and  Surgeons  could  be  consolidated  with 
doubtless  Dalhousie  University  at  Halifax  will  Western  Reserve;  the  amalgamation  of  Jeffer- 
need  to  create  a  medical  department.  The  ^n  Medical  College  and  the  University  of 
future  of  Queen's  depends  on  its  ability  to  Pennsylvania  would  make  one  fair-sized  school 

develop  halfway  between  Toronto  and  Mon- 

treal,  despite  comparative  inaccessibility,  the  ^^'^^l^^^^^l;,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ann  Arbor  type  of  school.    As  for  the  rest  the  t^-kjrj^>--^o^^^^^^                                 W.. 

great  northwestern  temtOiy  will,  as  it  develops,  Oregon,  one  school  wlU  notions  content  the  State  of  TexM. 
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on  an  enforced  two-year  college  stapdard;  itself  against  unnecessary  ^read  of  loss  or 
Tufts  and  Harvard,  Vanderbilt  and  the  Uni-  danger.  It  matters  not  that  the  making  of 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Creighton  and  the  Uni-  doctors  has  been  to  some  extent  left  to  private 
versity  of  Nebraska,  would,  if  joined,  form  institutions.  The  State  already  makes  certain 
institutions  of  moderate  size,  capable  of  con-  regulations;  it  can  by  the  same  right  make 
siderable  expansion  before  reaching  the  limit  of  others.  Practically  the  medical  school  is  a 
efficiency.  public  service  corporation.    It  is  chartered  by 

In  order  that  these  mergers  may  be  effective,  the  State;  it  utilizes  public  ho^itals  on  the 
not  only  institutional,  but  personal  ambition  groimd  of  the  social  nature  of  its  service.  The 
must  be  sacrificed.  It  is  an  advantage  when  medical  school  cannot  then  escape  social  criti- 
two  schools  come  together;  but  the  advantage  cism  and  regulation.  It  was  left  to  itself  while 
is  gravely  qualified  if  the  new  faculty  is  the  society  knew  no  better.  But  civilization  con- 
arithmetical  sum  of  both  former  faculties.  The  sists  in  the  legal  registration  of  gains  won  by 
mergers  at  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  science  and  experience;  and  science  and  e3q>en- 
Nashville,  have  been  arranged  in  this  way.  ence  have  together  established  the  terms  upon 
The  fundamental  principles  of  faculty  organ-  which  medicine  can  be  most  useful.  "In  the 
ization  are  thus  sacrificed.  Unless  combination  old  days,"  says  Metchnikoff,'  "any  one  was 
is  to  destroy  organization,  titles  must  be  shaved  allowed  to  practice  medicine,  because  tho-e  was 
when  schools  unite.  There  must  be  one  pro-  no  medical  science  and  nothing  was  exact. 
fessor  of  medicine,  one  professor  of  surgery.  Even  at  the  present  time  among  less  civilized 
etc.,  to  whom  others  are  properly  subordinated,  people,  any  old  woman  is  allowed  to  be  a  mid- 
What  with  superabundant  professorial  ap-  wife.  Among  more  civilized  races,  difiFo^n- 
pointments,  due  now  to  desire  to  annex  an-  tiation  has  taken  place  and  childbirths  are 
other  hospital,  and  again  to  annexation  o[  an-  attended  by  women  of  special  training  who  are 
other  school,  faculties  have  become  unmanage-  midwives  by  diploma.  In  case  of  nations  still 
ably  large,  viewed  either  as  teaching,  research  more  civilized,  the  trained  midwives  arc 
or  administrative  bodies.  directed   by   obstetric   physicians   who    have 

Reduction  of  our  155  medical  schools  to  31  specialized  in  the  conducting  of  labor.  This 
would  deprive  of  a  medical  school  no  section  high  degree  of  differentiation  has  arisen  with 
that  is  now  capable  of  maintaining  one.  It  and  has  itself  aided  the  progress  of  obstetrical 
would  threaten  no  scarcity  of  physicians  until  science.''  Legislation  which  should  procure 
the  country's  development  actually  required  for  all  the  advantage  of  such  conditions  as  is 
more  than  3500  physicians  annually;  that  is  to  nowpossiblewould  speedily  bring  about  a  recon- 
say,  for  a  generation  or  two,  at  least.  Mean-  struction  quite  as  extensive  as  that  described. 
while,  the  outline  proposed  involves  no  artifi-  Such  control  in  the  social  interest  inevitably 
cial  standardization:  it  concedes  a  different  encounters  the  objection  that  individualism  is 
standard  to  the  South  as  long  as  local  needs  re-  thereby  impaired.  So  it  is,  at  that  level;  so  it 
quire;  it  concedes  the  small  town  university  is  intended.  The  community  through  »ich 
type  where  it  is  clearly  of  advantage  to  adhere  regulation  imdertakes  to  abridge  the  freedom 
to  it ;  it  varies  the  general  ratio  in  thinly  settled  of  particular  individuals  to  exploit  certain  con- 
regions;  and,  finally,  it  provides  a  system  cap-  ditions  for  their  personal  benefit.  But  its  aim 
able  without  overstraining  of  producing  twice  is  thereby  to  seciure  for  all  others  more  freedom 
as  many  doctors  as  we  suppose  the  country  now  at  a  higher  level.  Society  forbids  a  company 
to  need.  In  other  words,  we  may  be  wholly  of  physicians  to  pour  out  upon  the  community 
mistaken  in  our  figures  without  in  the  least  im-  a  horde  of  ill-trained  physicians.  Their  lib- 
pairing  the  feasibility  of  the  kind  of  renovation  erty  is  indeed  clipped.  As  a  result,  however, 
that  has  been  outlined;  and  every  institution  more  competent  doctors  being  trained  under 
arranged  for  can  be  expected  to  make  some  the  auspices  of  the  State  itself,  the  public  health 
useful  contribution  to  knowledge  and  progress,  is  improved;    the  physical  well-being  of  the 

wage-worker  is  heightened;   and  a  restriction 
STATE  REGULATION  JUSTIFIED  put  upou  the  liberty,  so-called,  of  a  dozen  doc- 

tors increases  the  effectual  liberty  of  all  other 

The  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  the  entire  citizens.  Has  democracy  then  really  suffered 
subject  in  its  own  interest  can  assuredly  not  be  a  set-back  ?  Reorganization  along  rational 
gamsaid.  The  physician  is  a  social  instrument,  lines  involves  the  strengthening,  not  the  weak- 
If  there  were  no  disease,  there  would  be  no  ening,  of  democratic  principle,  because  it  tends 
doctors.  And  as  disease  has  consequences  to  provide  the  conditions  upon  which  well-being 
that  immediately  go  beyond   the  individual  and  effectual  liberty  depend. 

<:ifically  affected,  society  is  bound  to  protect  r^e  Nature  ot  Man  (tranHated  by  ChAlmen) .  p.  soo. 


HOW  NEW  YORK  DEALS  WITH  HER 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANIES 

BY  LYMAN  BEECH  ER  STOWE 

npHREE  jrears  ago  the  people  of  New  York  Lincoln  once  said  that  sending  troops  to 

'^      Slate  rose  in  their  might  and  demanded  McClellan  was  like  *' shoveling   flies  across 

that  their  public  service  companies  cease  to  be  a  barn-yard."     The  average  citizen  of  New 

exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  York  formerly  had  reason  to  feel  about  ad- 

of  the  many.    Under  the  leadership  of  Gov-  dressing  complaints  to  public  service  com- 

exnor  Hughes  this  vague  p<^ular  demand  was  panies  as  did  Lincoln  about  sending  troc^s  to 

focused  and  crystallized  into  the  Public  Service  McClellan.    The  courts  have  held  that  a  cor- 

Commission  law  which  came  into  effect  on  poration  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 

July  ly  1907.    This  law  seeks  to  protect  the  Fourteenth  ^jnendment,  but  the  average  citi- 

pobiic  against  the  public  service  companies,  zen  is  a  very  small  person  compared  with  the 

the  public  service  companies  against  the  pub-  average  public  service  corporation.    A  public 

he;  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  seeks  to  pro-  service  conunission  enables  the  small  individual 

tect  both  the  public  and  the  public  corporations  person  to  treat  with  the  great  corporate  person 

against  their  common  enemy, — the  speculator,  on  something  like  equal  terms. 
It  aims,  in  short,  to  make  the  public  service 

oofi^Mny  serve  the  public,  which  means  the  complaints   are  reaching   headquarters 
service  of  patrons  and  stockholders  alike  and 

in  equal  degree.  There  are  about  10,000  complaints  handled 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  Governor  annually  by  the  Commission  for  the  First  Dis- 
Hoghes  ]4>pointed  two  commissions  of  five  trict.  Of  this  number  about  one-third  are 
members  each, — one  for  the  City  of  Greater  settled  in  a  manner  substantially  meeting  the 
New  York,  known  as  the  Public  Service  Com-  desires  of  the  complainant.  About  one-quarter 
missioQ  for  the  First  District,  the  other  for  the  are  found  to  be  baseless  or  ill-founded.  All 
rest  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Public  Service  trivial  complaints  are  treated  informally.  In 
Commission  for  the  Second  District.  All  fact,  all  complaints  are  thus  treated  in  so  far 
tnnsportadon,  gas,  and  electrical  companies  as  is  practicable.  Every  complaint  received  is 
exercising  public  franchises  within  the  borders  promptly  acknowledged.  It  is  then  trans- 
of  the  State  are  re^>onsible  to  one  of  these  two  mitted  to  the  company  against  which  it  is 
commissioas.  The  commissions  may  demand  lodged  with  a  request  Uiat  the  cause  of  com- 
that  rates  be  reasonable  and  to  all  alike  for  like  plaint  be  removed  within  ten  days  or  an  ex- 
service,  that  service  be  adequate  and  safe,  that  planation  sent  to  the  complainant  and  to  the 
the  accounting  methods  of  all  public  corpora-  commission.  If  such  explanation  is  not  sat- 
doDs  doing  a  like  business  be  imiform  and  so  isfactory  the  matter  is  investigated  by  the 
kept  as  to  reveal  rather  than  conceal  their  actual  experts  of  the  commission.  After  such  investi- 
financial  condition,  and  finally  that  capitaliza-  gation  the  commission  makes  its  recommen- 
tioD  represent  present  values  instead  of  future  dations.  If  the  reconmiendations  are  accepted 
hopes.  Aside  from  this  regulative  work  the  and  followed  the  matter  is  closed;  if  not,  and 
Commission  for  the  First  District  has  also  the  if  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance,  a  public 
doty  of  laying  out,  constructing  and  operating,  hearing  is  held  at  which  both  sides  have 
or  securing  the  construction  and  operation,  of  opportunity  to  present  their  case  untrammeled 
rapid-transit  routes  for  Greater  New  York,  by  court  rules  of  evidence.  The  commission 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  three  years'  work  of  then  dismisses  the  complaint  or  serves  an 
the  Conmussion  for  the  First  District  will  here  order  upon  the  company  to  satisfy  it  within 
be  briefly  outlined.  The  Conmiission  for  the  a  given  time.  The  penadty  for  disobeying  an 
Second  District,  although  dealing  with  a  dif-  order  of  the  commission  may  be  as  much  as 
(erent  class  of  problems,  is  solving  them  under  $5000  a  day  for  a  transportation  company  or 
the  same  law  and  is  applying  to  their  solution  $1000  a  day  for  a  gas  or  electrical  company, 
the  same  principles.  The  fact  that  the  commission  has  this  manda- 
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tory  power  makes  its  use  necessary  only  in  capacity.  The  last  of  these  recommendatkiDSy 
extreme  and  important  cases.  By  far  the  — the  lengthening  of  the  station  platforms  so  as 
greater  number  of  cases  are  readily  and  satis-  to  accommodate  longer  trains, — ^is  now  under 
factorily  adjusted  by  friendly  correspondence,  way.  On  the  order,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
There  is  very  little  wielding  of  the  big  stick.       conmiission,  guards  were  provided  to  help  load 

On  March  21  a  sleep-robbed  citizen  com-  and  unload  the  trains,  a  speed  control  was  in- 
plained  of  the  great  and  unnecessary  noise  stalled  at  expressstationswhich  made  it  possible 
made  by  the  surface  cars  which  passed  his  door  for  the  trains  to  follow  one  another  into  the  sta- 
over  uneven  tracks  and  an  unused  switch.  Six  tions  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  side  doors 
days  later  he  wrote  the  commission  as  follows:  were  placed  on  express  trains  to  expedite  load- 
"The  matter  complained  of  is  now  being  ing  and  unloading.  These  improvements  have 
attended  to,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor-  increased  the  capacity  over  10  per  cent  The 
tunity  to  say  that  after  a  residence  of  practi-  lengthening  of  the  platforms  may  increase  it  as 
cally  fifty  years  in  New  York  City  I  am  aston-  much  again.  By  order  of  the  commission  also 
ished  and  more  than  gratified  at  the  prompt,  the  electric  lights  in  the  cars  were  increased 
courteous,  and  effective  consideration  which  from  ten  to  sixteen  candle  power,  so  that  *'he 
has  been  accorded  my  complaint  by  a  public  that  rides  may  read."  In  opposing  this  sug- 
body.    I  had  not  thought  it  possible."   •  gestion  the  general  manager  urged  that  such 

Another  man  complained  of  a  dangerous  powerful  lights  might  injure  the  eyes  of  the 
crossing  where  one  of  his  sons  had  narrowly  traveling  public.     The  conunission  was  un- 
escaped  being  run  over.    Within  two  months,  shaken  and  the  more  powerful  lights  were 
on  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  conunission,  the  installed, 
company  had  installed  a  system  of  interlocking 

gates  which  gave  complete  protection.    A  man  relieving  surface-car  congestion 

who  had  complained  of  indecent  overcrowding 

on  a  crosstown  car  line  recently  wrote  the  com-  The  commission  found  that  20  per  cent  of 
mission:  **I  notice  a  great  improvement  has  the  surface  cars  in  the  dty  were  withdrawn 
been  made  in  traveling  over  this  fine;  in  fact,  daily  for  repairs.  Thereupon  it  ordered  all  the 
this  morning  it  was  really  a  pleasure  to  come  cars  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in 
over  on  the  line,  as  I  was  able  to  get  a  seat."  the  best  possible  condition.  After  this  had 
As  the  result  of  the  complaint  of  a  passenger  been  done  5  per  cent,  only  were  daily  with- 
who  had  been  obliged  to  stand  on  an  exposed  drawn  for  repairs.  Naturally  one  of  the  first 
elevated  platform  in  a  drenching  rain  while  problems  the '  commission  attacked  was  the 
awaiting  a  train  this  platform  is  now  fully  pro-  notorious  Brooklyn  Bridge  crush.  Among 
tected  by  a  canopy.  Such  instances  as  these  other  causes  it  was  found  that  a  certain  line  of 
could  be  dted  practically  ad  infinitum.  Not  cars  which  was  doing  only  16  per  cent,  of  the 
only  are  complaints  addressed  to  the  commis-  bridge  business  was  furnishing  62  per  cent,  of 
sion  thus  satisfied,  but  those  sent  to  the  com-  the  breakdowns  and  consequent  delays.  After 
panies  direct  now  receive  a  degree  of  prompt  this  company  had  repaired  its  cars  by  order  of 
and  courteous  attention  previously  unknown,  the  commission  it  caused  13  per  cent,  only  of 
The  corporations  now  encourage  complaints  the  delays.  This  was  merely  a  typical  incident 
to  come  to  them  direct.  When  it  cost  nothing  among  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  the 
to  be  polite  they  were  often  rude,  but  now  that  congestion. 

it  costs  something  to  be  rude  they  are  generally  After  an  exhaustive  investigation  the  com- 
polite.  mission  ordered  all  the  surface  cars  in  New 

York  City  equipped  with  fenders  and  wheel 
INCREASING  THE  suBWAY*s  CAPACITY  guards  of  the  type  which  the  experts  of  the 

commission  had  found  by  experiments  to  be 

About  400,000  people  daily  used  the  New  the  most  effective.  The  accident  figures  show 
York  Subway  when  it  was  opened  in  1904.  the  results.  In  the  year  iQoy-'oS  there  were 
The  number  has  now  risen  to  between  800,-  508  persons  fatally  injured  by  the  street  surface 
000  and  1,000,000.  Actually  to  keep  pace  with  railways  of  the  city.  The  next  year  this  figure 
such  an  increase  in  patronage  was  beyond  had  fallen  to  380, — 128  less  lives  lost, — or  a 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  It  recalls  the  impos-  reduction  of  something  over  30  per  cent.  This 
sible  tasks  that  were  set  the  superhuman  heroes  meant  a  saving  to  the  companies  on  damage 
of  mythological  tales.  Some  two  years  ago,  after  claims  of  about  $1,000^000  and  a  saving  to  the 
an  exhaustive  examination,  the  consulting  engi-  community  in  the  prevention  of  economic  loss 
neer  of  the  commission  made  recommendations  of  over  $2,000,000.  To  these  cold  figures  must 
for  expanding  the  Subway  to  its  maximum  naturally  be  added  the  hiunan  saving  in  sorrow 
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and  trouble.    And  these  estimates  were  made  were  paid  while  the  roads  and  equipment  were 

before  the  commission's  orders  had  as  now  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

been  completely  carried  out.  The  commission  has  prescribed  a  system  of 

accounting   for   the   corporations   under  its 

THE  CONEY  ISLAND  FARE  CASE  jurisdiction,  which  establishes  imiformity  be- 
tween all  companies  of  the  same  class,  which 

In  the  matter  of  transit  rates  this  commissicm  shows  clearly  and  accurately  the  specific 
has  Uttle  to  do  because  of  the  prevailing  5-cent  source  of  all  income  and  the  purpose  of  every 
fare  established  by  custom  and  statute.  The  expenditure,  which  prevents  the  charging  of 
only  important  rate  case  was  recently  decided  items  to  wrong  accounts,  which  requires  the 
adversdy  to  the  complainants,  who  demanded  setting  aside  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep 
that  the  rate  of  fare  between  New  York  City  the  property  up  to  a  proper  standard,  which 
and  Coney  Island  be  reduced  from  10  to  5  prevents  the  taking  of  an  undue  amount  out  of 
cents.  In  order  to  decide  this  question  on  the  earnings  and  spending  it  on  extensions,  and 
basis  of  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  the  com-  which  insures  that  every  charge  to  capital  ac- 
mission  made  a  valuation  of  the  physical  count  shall  represent  100  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
I»operties  of  the  operating  companies  con-  money  actually  spent  in  creating  the  property 
cemed  and  found  the  relation  between  the  of  the  corporation.  Compare  this  with  con- 
capitalization  and  the  value  of  the  properties,  ditions  in  former  days  which  permitted  huge 
The  commissioner  who  wrote  the  prevailing  sums  for  lobbying  at  Albany,  euphemistically 
o|muon  said  in  concluding:  '^The  trend  of  the  termed  ^^acceleration  of  public  opinion,"  to  be 
testimony  offered  would  indicate  that  this  charged  to ''construction  account."  Under  the 
Coney  Island  business  is  not  profitable  to  the  former  system,  if  chaos  may  be  called  a  system, 
companies,  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  the  public  service  companies  to  a  large  extent 
justify  the  commission  in  ordering  a  5-cent  fell  a  prey  to  the  predatory  speculator  who 
fare.  This  is  more  apparent  when  it  is  also  milked  them  for  his  own  benefit  at  the  expense 
borne  in  mind  that  companies  in  a  solvent  and  of  the  property  of  the  security-holders  and  the 
prosperous  condition  best  serve  the  welfare  of  service  of  the  patrons.  Not  a  stock  or  a  bond 
the  public,  both  as  travelers  and  investors,  and  may  now  be  issued  without  the  approval  of  the 
it  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as  that  of  their  commission.  The  speculator  has  fallen  upon 
many  employees  that  they  should  be  main-  evil  days.  ''He  prefers  darkness  rather  than 
tained  in  this  condition."  This  quotation  well  light."  All  the  light  there  is  is  now  shed  upon 
iUustrates  a  policy  of  the  commission  which  is  the  financial  transactions  of  the  public  service 
as  objectionable  to  the  small  but  noisy  band  of  companies. 
demagogues  who  believe  it  is  the  high  purpose 

of  the  commission  "to  soak  the  corporations"  preventing  the  evil  of  stock  watering 
as  it  b  gratifying  to  the  normal,  fair-minded 

citizen.  In   1908  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 

While  it  is  important  to  remedy  bad  condi-  Company  applied  to  the  commission  for  per- 
tions,  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  remove  the  mission  to  execute  a  mortgage  for  $55,000,000 
causes  which  create  such  conditions.  The  with  which  to  meet  certain  notes  which  would 
manifest  evils  which  the  commission  has  reme-  shortly  fall  due.  Before  granting  the  applica- 
died  would  inevitably  and  perpetually  recur  tion  the  commission  stipulated  that  the  corn- 
were  it  not  for  its  more  fundamental  work  in  pany  include  in  the  mortgage  its  interest  in  the 
removing  their  causes  by  prescribing  uniform  elevated  railways  as  well  as  the  Subway,  and 
ind  proper  methods  of  accounting  and  by  the  in  other  respects  so  strengthened  the  security 
|»evention  of  stock  watering.  The  evils  which  and  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  prospective 
flow  from  the  unregidated  issue  of  stocks  and  purchasers  that,  in  the  opinion  of  leading  bond 
bonds  by  public  service  companies  were  em-  brokers,  the  securities  issued  sold  more  readily 
phatically  shown  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  and  at  a  higher  rate  than  would  otherwise  have 
investigation  of  the  commission  into  the  affairs  been  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  true  that 
of  the  traction  companies  under  its  jurisdiction,  securities  bearing  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
This  investigation  showed  that  the  bankrupt  sion  find,  other  things  being  equal,  a  more 
condition  of  the  Manhattan  traction  com-  favorable  reception  in  the  market  than  other 
panics  was  due  primarily  at  least  to  leases  securities. 

under  which  excessive  rentals  were  paid,  to  the  Last  year  the  Coney  Island    &  Brooklyn 

piling  up  of  bonded  indebtedness  with  conse-  Railroad  Company  applied  to  the  commission 

quent  increase  of  fixed  charges,  and  to  the  jug-  for  permission  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amoimt  of 

gling  of  accounts  by  which  unearned  dividends  $372,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  im- 
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provements.  On  investigation  the  commission  of  securities  should  be  superseded  t>y  one  nav- 
discovered  that  a  large  part  of  the  funds  was  to  ing  $73,516,800  of  stocks  and  bonds."  The 
be  used  for  mere  replacements,  in  distinction  same  applicants  have  now  pending  b^ore  the 
from  actual  improvements.  That  is,  instead  of  commission  a  second  plan  of  reorganization 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  property,  they  would  which  contemplates  the  issue  of  $14,000,000 
merely  offset  depreciation.  Under  a  proper  less  of  securities.  In  the  meantime,  both  the 
system  of  accounting  depreciation  should  be  applicants  and  the  commission  have  made  an 
met  out  of  a  depreciation  fund,  which  should,  exhaustive  valuation  of  the  property, 
in  turn,  be  set  aside  annually  from  earnings.  The  opponents  of  government  regulation 
For  instance,  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro-  have  insistently  urged  that  under  its  throttling 
posed  expenditure  was  for  the  laying  of  new  influence  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
tracks.  The  old  rails  weighed  but  60  poimds;  to  secure  new  capital.  The  fact  that  the  ap- 
the  new  ones  were  to  be  90-pound  rails.  Now  proval  of  this  commission  has  been  sought  for 
the  advantage  of  the  heavier  over  the  lighter  a  total  of  $290,568,800  of  securities  since  1907 
rails  was  an  improvement,  a  real  addition  to  does  not  tend  to  confirm  this  contention.  Of 
the  value  of  the  property  and  properly  charge-  this  amount  approval  has  ahready  been  granted 
able  to  capital  account.  Hence,  upon  the  ex-  for  $76,422,000. 
cess  value  of  the  90  over  the  60-pound  rails,  the 

company  might  legitimately  issue  securities  and  other  work  of  the  cx>mmissions 

to  that  extent  increase  its  obligations.     The 

commission  finally  authorized  the  issue  of  More  than  half  the  time  and  an  amount 
bonds  of  a  par  value  of  $107,000  instead  of  closely  approaching  70  per  cent,  of  the  ei- 
$372,000,  and  stipulated  that  they  should  be  penditures  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
sold  for  not  less  than  .80.  for  the  First  District  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 

ment of  rapid-transit  facilities  for  New  York 
VALUATION  TO  PRECEDE  BOND  ISSUES         City,  but  as  this  work  is  purely  local  and  quite 

unrelated  to  the  regulative  duties  of  the  corn- 
Last  year  the  bondholders'  committee  of  the  mission,  mention  of  it  may  properly  be  omitted 
first  consolidated  mortgage  on  the  Third  Ave-  in  this  sketch. 

nue  Railroad  Company  applied  to  the  com-  As  successor  to  the  State  Commission  of  Gas 
mission  for  approval  of  the  issue  of  over  $68,-  and  Electricity  and  the  State  Inspector  of  Gas 
000,000  of  securities  for  a  new  company  to  be  Meters  this  commission  has  achieved  funda- 
organized  to  take  over  the  property.  The  com-  mental  reforms  in  the  field  of  gas  and  electricity 
pany  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  receiver,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  in  passing.  No 
In  denying  this  application  the  decision  of  the  gas  or  electrical  meter  may  now  be  installed 
commission  recites:  **It  is  proposed  to  issue  until  tested  and  sealed  as  correct  by  the  com- 
over  $68,000,000  in  new  securities;  yet  there  is  mission.  In  former  days  the  State  In^>ector 
practically  nothing  on  record  regarding  the  would  have,  say,  a  half-dozen  meters  tested  out 
value  or  amount  of  assets  or  property  back  of  of  a  lot  of  three  or  four  hundred  and  if  found 
these  securities.  This  omission  is  partioilarly  correct  he  would  accommodatingly  approve  as 
striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Third  Ave-  correct  the  entire  number.  This  was  like  test- 
nue  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  ing  a  half-dozen  eggs  on  a  farm  and  then  guar- 
admittedly  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon  its  anteeing  the  freshness  of  all  the  eggs  in  the  county 
bonded  indebtedness,  to  say  nothing  of  divi-  in  which  the  farm  was  located.  Last  year  alone 
dends  upon  its  stock.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  the  commission  tested  357,793  gas  meters,  of 
increase  the  capitalization  of  the  company  by  which  4,088  were  tested  on  the  complaint  of 
nearly  $15,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  the  consumers,  and  of  this  number  2,443  were 
$6,500,000  will  go  to  improve  the  tangible  found  to  be  fast.  When  a  meter  is  fast  beyond 
property.  It  would  seem  that  before  any  sound  the  slight  deviation  allowed  by  law  the  com- 
and  permanent  basis  of  reorganization  could  be  pany  must  pay  the  expense  of  the  test,  while 
determined  it  would  be  essential  to  have  some  if  it  is  slow  the  consumer  must  bear  the  ex- 
definite  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  pense.  At  the  instance  of  the  commission  the 
The  applicants  may  have  such  information,  but  companies  annually  return  thousands  of  dol- 
no  inventory,  partial  or  complete,  appraisal  or  lars  to  consumers  who  have  been  overcharged 
estimate  even  has  been  presented  to  the  com-  through  the  exactions  of  fast  meters, 
mission.  In  the  absence  of  such  important  When  all  is  said  the  chief  value  of  the  Pub- 
data,  the  commission  is  wholly  imable  to  reach  lie  Service  Commissions  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  conclusion  that  a  company  unable  to  pay  what  they  do  as  in  what  they  keep  other  people 
fixed  charges  and  dividends  upon  $58,560,000  from  doing.   The  value  of  a  watchman  is  meas- 
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uxcd  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  bttr^ars  ute  books  and  is  as  now  honestly  and  intdli- 

he  catches  on  the  pfemises  as  by  themtich  larger  gently  adminktered,  the  public  service  corpora- 

Bondxr  who  do  not  even  approach  the  premises  tions  of  the  State  win  be  managed  in  the  interest 

becmse  of  his  presence.    So  bug  as  the  PuUk  of  their  security-holders  and  their  patrons  and 

Service  Cooimission  law  remains  upon  the  stat-  not  for  the  enrichment  of  speculators. 


HOW  WISCONSIN  REGULATES  HER 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES 

BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS 

(Professor  of  Pditica!  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin) 

PHYSICAL  valuation  b  the  basis  of  the  becomes  practically  the  referee  or  master  in 
Wisconsin  law  regulating  pubhc  utilities,  chancery  to  the  court.  Its  record  is  made  the 
Almost  every  part  of  the  law  is  shaped  with  record- of  facts  to  which  the  court  is  practically 
reference  to  fliis  fundamental  principle.  Given,  confined,  and  the  court  does  not  try  the  case  de 
physical  valuation  as  a  starting  point,  the  other  mwer,  as  it  does  in  the  injunction  procedttre. 
features  logically  and  necessarily  follow. 

First  in  importance  is  the  "elasticity/'  or^  the  coboiission  gets  the  facts 

rather,  the  adjustability  of  the  law  to  all  the 

conditions  and  facts  of  each  public  xitility.  Moreover,  the  investigation  by  the  commis- 
Instead  of  laying  down  rigid  rules,  as  has  sibn  is  more  complete  and  rdiable  than  the 
been  customary,  the  law  creates  a  commission  investigation  by  a  court  or  referee.  The  com- 
and  staff  of  scientific  investigators.  These  are  mission  is  not  tied  down  by  strict  rules  of  evi- 
commanded  to  "investigate  and  ascertain  "for  dcnce;  it  considers  doomients,  writings,  state- 
each  public  utility  what  is  the  "  reasonable  ments,  and  facts  which  would  be  ruled  out  of 
vahie"  of  the  service  which  it  renders  to  the  court;  it  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  evidence 
public.  To  do  this,  the  commission  is  given  produced  by  the  parties,  but  makes  investiga- 
the  most  extensive  powers,  the  widest  freedom  tions  on  its  own  initiative.  The  latter  fe  of 
of  action,  and,  particularly,  the  strongest  pro-  great  importance  to  the  public,  because  in 
tection  against  die  courts.  neariy  all  cases  the  municipalities  are  pooriy 

represented  before  the  commission,  and  their 
GO\'ER3n£ENT  BY  " REVIEW"  INSTEAD  OF  BY  attomcys  and  experts  are  no  match  for  those  of 

INJUNCTION  the  private  companies. 

Finally,  the  inferences  from  the  facts  drawn 

Every  public  utility  is  required  to  bring  all  by  the  commission,  and  the  order  issued  to  the 
of  its  side  of  the  case  before  the  commission,  company  on  the  basis  of  these  inferences,  will 
and  is  prevented  from  holding  back  any  evi-  scarcely  be  overthrown  by  the  court.  On  these 
dence  to  be  afterwards  presented  in  court  as  a  points  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  re- 
means  of  overthrowing  the  orders  of  the  com-  cendy  declared  itself  (in  the  case  of  the  Min- 
mission.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  ingeni-  neapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sauh  Ste.  Marie  Railway 
ous  rule  of  procedure  which  deserves  to  be  Company): 
ranked  as  the  most  important  measure  yet  de- 
vised for  separating  the  judicial  from  the  ad-       ^oubtle^  l^'^'^^y}  P^^  ^^  the  purpose  of  com- 

.  .  . ^ ^  e     _^**  £  i.      T*.   •     parison  and  to  aid  it  in  ascertaining  how  far  the 

mmistratrve  functions  ot  government.  It  is  or^er  diverges  from  a  reasonable  standard  take 
substantially  a  device  for  avoiding  "govern-  evidence  of  and  consider  such  criterion.  But  this 
ment  by  injunction,"  by  substituting  a  "re-  is  only  for  comparison.  The  court  cannot  legallv 
view"  for  an  injunction.  If  a  public  utUity  adjudicate  or  declare  this  statutory  sundard. 
a        '  -i.  -J  *    .     •     •     The  words     clear  and  satisfactory  evi- 

company  offers  m  court  any  evidence  not  dence"  [required  to  show  that  the  order  is  unlaw- 
offered  to  the  commission,  the  court  is  required  ful  or  unreasonable]  were  used  in  the  law  of  thb 
to  send  the  case  back  to  the  commission,  and  the  state  to  describe  a  d«jee  of  proof  greater  than  a 
commission  is  authorized  agam  to  mvestigate   preponderance  of  evidence  and  such  as  was  neces- 

J  .  m  ^^       J .    ..  *    J  J  J  1-  u*    x*u^   sary  m  order  to  establish  fraud  by  that  party  to  an 

and  to  amend  its  orders  m  the  added  hght  of  the  action  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  rested. 
withheld  evidence.    In  this  way  the  commission  .    .    .    Were  this  court  sitting  as  a  railroad  com- 
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mission,  it  would  not  have  made  the  order  in  ques-  experts  claimed  additional  intangibles  on  ac- 

t'A\^.     'a\  ^k  ^  ^^'^  *^  ^'''w''™  T'?h  ^^""^  "^^  count  of  sumsexpended  in  order  to  get busraess. 

find  the  order  to  be  unreasonable  or  that  It  appears  ..      ,  .        rr              i_  ^i_      •  •         6^*«'i*— t*«o, 

to  us  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ^°^  ^^ing  of  free  work,  the  giving  away  of  appb- 

order  is  unreasonable.  ances  or  their  sale  at  less  than  cost  and  profit, 

the  solicitation  of  business,  advertising,  demon- 

INTANGIBLE  VALUES  RECOGNIZED  strations  and  education  of  the  public,  loss  of 

profit  during  the  period  of  building  up  thebusi- 

Again,  physical  valuation  conciliates  the  ness,  losses  in  operating  expenses  during  the 
managers  and  owners  of  the  utilities  and  se-  unprofitable  period,  etc.  So  much  of  these  as 
cures  their  cooperation.  It  overlooks  all  the  represented  costs,  or  losses,  or  deficits,  were  con- 
invidious  questions  of  high  finance  and  stock  ceded  by  the  commission.  To  them  has  been 
watering,  and  looks  only  for  what  the  company  given  the  term  **  going  value,"  indicating  in- 
has  actually  been  doing  for  the  service  of  the  tangible  values  based  on  costs,  as  against  "good 
public.  This  has  cleared  up  the  atmosphere  will"  or  "franchise  value,"  indicating  intangi- 
remarkably  regarding  the  real  meaning  of  the  ble  values  based  on  earnings, 
word  value  itself, — a  word  that  has  amazingly  The  question  then  turns  only  on  the  amount 
muddled  the  courts,  lawyers,  economists,  and  to  be  allowed  for  going  value.  The  company's 
everybody  in  the  past.              *  experts  in  the  foregoing  case  figured  it  out  at 

Value  has  two  meanings: — power  over  others ,  anjrwhere  from  $218,000  to  $130,000.    The 

and  cost  of  service  to  others.     Physical  valuation  commission  decided  that  it  was  not  more  than 

means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  cost  of  $168,908.    Thus,  in  a  case  where  the  existing 

construction  or  reconstruction  of  the  physical  physical  property,  the  stores,  supplies,  and  cash 

property.    Very  early  in  the  investigations  the  on  hand,  amounted  to  $685,346,  the  commis- 

companies  avoided  the  first  meaning  of  value,  sion  allowed  additions  of  $261,256  for  intangi- 

and  with  it  the  contention  that  they  were  enti-  ble  elements.     Consequently  the  total  capital 

tied  to  any  values  based  on  stocks,  bonds,  or  of  $946,602,  on  which  the  company  is  allowed 

the  capitalization  of  net  earnings.    This  elimin-  to  earn  profits,  consists  of  72  per  cent,  physical 

ated  at  once  the  claim  of  a  value  for  such  in-  value    and    28    per    cent,    intangible    value, 

tangibles  as  franchises  and  "good  will."    Such  Although  these  valuations  are  very  liberal,  they 

values  represent  the  power  to  exploit  the  con-  were  all  based  consistently  on  the  principle  of 

sumer  by  extortionate  or  unreasonable  charges,  costs  rather  than  vcUue,  and  they  therefore  repre- 

But  there  are  other  intangible  values  that  repre-  sent  the  amount  of  sacrifice  which  investors 

sent  costs  incurred  by  investors,  and  these  have  have  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  public 

been  recognized  and  given  a  definite  meaning.  In  another  case  *  the  commission  rejected 

In  fact,  the  outcome  of  physical  valuation  ac-  going  value  and  mentioned  several  reasons  for 

cording  to  three  years  of  investigation,  is  the  rejection,  such  as  bad  management,  bad  judg- 

recognition   of  a  very  large   element   of  in-  ment,  impure  and  inadequate  service,  excessive 

tangible  value  entitled  to  profits  just  as  much  salaries,  etc.     It  intimat^  that,  "  instead  of  the 

as  physical  value.      But,  in  every  case,  this  physical  structure  being  enhanced  in  value,  the 

intangible  value  is  based  on  a  cost  incurred  by  same  may  be  depreciated  by  such  considera- 

the  owners.  tions." 

The  figures  of  a  recent  case  will  show  what  is  This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  the  Wisconsin 

meant.*      The    cost    of    reconstructing    the  law,  which  in  one  section  requires  the  commis- 

physical  plant  in  its  existing  condition  was  esti-  sion  to  "value  all  the  property  of  every  public 

mated  to  be  $650,018.     But  12  per  cent.,  or  utility  actually  used  and  useful  for  the  conveni- 

$78,002-,  was  added  to  this  as  an  estimate  for  ence  of  the  public,"  and  in  another  section  re- 

**  superintendence,  loss  of  interest  on  capital  quires  it  to  "  publish "  the  "  value  of  the  physi- 

during  construction,  and  contingencies."    An-  cal  property"  along  with  the  value  of  "all  the 

other  amount  of  $49,674  was  added  for  "stores,  property."    Whether  this  results  in  reducing 

supplies,    and    additional    working  capital,"  rates  so  that  they  will  3rield  a  profit  only  on  bare 

although  the  balance  sheet  showed  only  $35,-  physical  value,  depends  on  circumstances  as 

328  of  stores,  supplies,  and  cash  on  hand.  Here  discovered  by  investigation.     "Going  value** 

were  two  allowances  made  by  the  commission  in  one  case  may  be  gone  value  in  another, 
amounting  to  $92,948,  or  14  per  cent.,  for  what 

some   opponents  of    physical    valution    call  regulation  of  municipal  plants 
"intangibles,"  and  this  is  included  under  the 

term  "physical  value."  In  Wisconsin,  the  municipally-owned  plants 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  company  and  its  are  placed  under  the  same  regulation  as  private 

'Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  decifJed  March  8, 1910.  "Applcton  Water  Works  Company,  decided  May  14,  i9»*- 
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ones.  They  are  required  to  keep  the  same  has  been  the  abolition  of  free  service  and  dis- 
forms  of  accoimts  and  they  cannot  increase  criminating  rates.  In  a  village  of  1,400  inhab- 
their  rates  or  charges  without  the  approval  of  itants  the  electric  company  was  found  to  be 
the  commission.  This  has  produced  interest-  granting  special  rates  to  42  out  of  a  total  of  99 
ing  results.  Mimidpalities  have  been  com-  consumers.  Says  the  conunission  after  an  in- 
peUed  to  separate  their  water  works  accoimts  vestigation  of  discriminations  throughout  the 
from  the  other  municipal  accoimts,  to  apportion  State: 
common  expenses  according  to  the  amounts 

propcriy  bdonging  to  the  water  works,  and  to  No  provision  of  any  law  has  ever  struck  more 
iZJL  ^l,x*s.i^*.^^»  tt^^^.i,.f«  "M/x*  w*«ok  u^«,  directly  at  evils  in  utility  enterprises  than  this,  nor 
carry  depreciation  accounts.     Not  much,  how-   y,^  anything  ever  been  done  m  the  regulation  of 

ever,  has  yet  been  done  with  mumapal  under-  quasi-public  business  in  this  state  which  more  fund- 
takings  in  the  way  of  regulation.     The  city  of   amen  tally  affects  the  moral  sense  of  the  citizen  of 

Madison  asked  permission  to  increase  certain  IJ^'^Tf "*;    ^"  ^****  F^P^*  J^«.  "^>llties  law  has 
.  -J  u       I2     A  rr»L  brought  about  a  quiet  revolution,  just  as  it  is 

rates  paid  by  pnvate  consumers.     The  com-   effecting  a  revolution  in  the  business  methods  of 
mission  found  that,  notwithstandmg  the  exist-   many  of  the  plants. 
ing  rates  were  not  high  compared  with  other 

]daces,  and  were  lower  than  those  of  most  The  Public  Utilities  law  shoind  be  distin- 
privatdy  operated  plants,  yet  they  were  high  guished  from  the  Railroad  law.  In  fact  the 
when  measured  by  the  proportion  of  revenues  Railroad  Commission  op>erates  under  a  score 
paid  by  private  consumers.  Over  one-half  the  or  more  of  laws.  Although  the  basis  of  physical 
?rater  delivered  was  furnished  to  the  dty,  and  valuation  is  the  same  for  all,  yet  there  are  dif- 
to  schools,  churches,  and  public  buildings  free  ferences  in  details.  The  commission  has  juris- 
of  charge.  In  other  words,  private  consumers  diction  over  everything  that  can  be  designated 
were  paying  for  free  services  to  tax-payers,  as  a  public  utility,  including  water  power  and 
schools,  and  churches.  The  commission  re-  the  conservation  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Wis- 
lused  consent  to  increase  their  charges.  consin  River.    Considering  its  wide  scope,  the 

amount  of  work  accomplished  since  the  crea- 
THE  COMMISSION  CRITICISED*  tion  of  the  commission  in  1905  is  extremely 

creditable.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  work 
Various  criticisms  have  been  made  upon  the  has  been  that  of  standardizing  the  ser\ace, 
work  of  the  commission.  Some  of  these  relate  to  bringing  backward  companies  and  munici- 
increases  in  rates  allowed  by  the  commission  palities  up  to  reasonable  standards  of  service, 
where  competing  companies  had  been  cutting  accounting  and  management,  and  getting  the 
rates  bdow  the  cost  of  production.     Others  data  for  valuations. 

rdate  to  delays  in  rendering  decisions.  But  On  the  matter  of  services  is  where  its  value 
these  ddays  have  been  necessary  on  accoimt  of  has  been  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  largest  num- 
the  enormous  work  of  improving  the  service,  ber  of  people.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
standardizing  the  units  of  measurement,  and  of  the  country,  gas  meters  are  now  on  an  accu- 
dealing  with  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  came  rate  basis,  and  the  report  on  this  subject,  based 
in  when  the  law  was  first  in  force.  on  investigations  and  tests  by  a  national  corn- 

It  is  not  appreciated  that  when  all  of  the  gas  mittee  cooperating  with  the  commission  and 
companies  of  the  State  (except  gasoline)  have  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
brought  the  heating  power  of  gas  up  to  600  Gas  Institute,  constitutes  the  criterion  hence- 
units,the  commission  has  really  ^ect^  a  great  forth  for  companies,  municipalities,  and  meter 
reduction  in  rates.  This  has  been  the  almost  manufacturers.  Similar  work  has  been  done 
unknown  but  most  important  work  of  the  com-  for  other  utilities.  The  commission  has  recently 
mission,  whether  in  light,  heat,  power  or  trans-  begun  an  investigation  of  express  company 
portation.  It  has  been  done  almost  solely  rates  and  services,  upon  petition  of  the  Mer- 
through  investigation  and  conference  without  chants*  and  Manufacturers'  Association.  Alto- 
the  necessity  of  issuing  orders.  In  certain  cases  gether,  its  work  has  been  that  of  laying  the 
the  commission  has  held  back  from  issuing  an  foundations  for  regulation,  and  there  has  been 
order  to  reduce  rates  until  the  company  could  nothing  of  the  drastic  or  revolutionary  attacks 
bring  the  quality  of  its  service  up  to  the  on  corporations  which  were  charged  against 
standard.  Governor  LaFollette  and  those  who  carried 

Another  criticism  turns  on  the  violation  of  through  the  law  five  years  ago.  So  sound  and 
the  home-rule  principle  of  municipal  govern-  reasonable  have  been  its  acts,  that  corporations 
ment  This  has  been  especially  urged  by  have  adopted  them,  in  the  great  majority 
municipal  officials.  It  may  be  remarked  here  of  cases,  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  law  order. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS— A 
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A  N  industrial  accident,  as  the  term  is  gen-  the  official  tables  of  the  German  government 

-^^  erally  used,  is  one  which  happens  to  a  per-  covering  many  thousands  of  accidents  ascribe 

son  while  employed  and  at  work  for  another,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  industrial  acci- 

occurring  more  or  less  directly  because  of  the  dents  to  nobody's  negligence,  but  to  trade  risks, 

work  done,  the  tools  or  materials  employed,  or  Tables  of  the  State  Labor  Bureaus  of  Wiscon- 

the  risks,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  of  the  sin  and  Minnesota  arrive  at  practically  the 

occupation.     Of  course  there  have  been  such  same  conclusion. 

accidents  since   the   earliest   times,   but   the  American  workmen  are  admittedly  careless 

present  industrial  accident  problem  is  a  very  and  reckless,  but  the  conditions  of  modem 

modem  one.    Industry  in  almost  all  branches  industry    incline  to    make    them    so.    The 

has  been  made  more  dangerous  to  the  worker  nature  of  the  work  and  the  speed  enjoined  force 

by   the   introduction  of   steam   and   electric  men  to  take  risks.  Witness  the  structural  sted 

power  and  by  the  development  of  high-speed  worker  on  our  great  buildings  and  bridges; 

machinery  and  rapid  transit.    Within  the  past  he  cannot  afiford  to  be  careless  for  an  instant, 

twenty-five  years  the  problem  has  come  to  the  but  must  constantly  take  risks.    Seldom  is  a 

fore  in  this  country.    The  increasing  com-  large  building  erected  in  New  York  City  with- 

plexity  of  modem  industry  and  the  develop-  out  workmen  being  killed  and  many  injured, 

ment  of  new  and  highly  dangerous  tr^es,  such  In  many  occupations  the  men  are  forced  to 

as  that  of  the  electric-lineman  and  the  stmc-  take  unnecessary  risks,  safeguards  are  disre- 

tural  steel  worker  on  our  constantly  growing  garded,  defective  material  plays  its  part.     In 

"skyscrapers,"  have  greatly  increased  the  risks  such  cases,  imder  the  laws  in  force  in  every 

of  work  and  the  number  of  accidents.  State  for  most  occupations,  the  employer  is  hdd 

Slowly  we  are  becoming  convinced  that  in  liable  only  if  the  victim  proves  that  he  himself 

the  case  of  a  great  many  of  these  accidents,  was  entirely  free  from  blame,  but  in  the  larger 

caused  by  increased  risks,  the  industry,  and  number  of  the  accidents  caused  by  a  negligent 

through  it  society,  should  bear  a  much  larger  foreman  or  careless  fellow-workman  the  victim 

proportion  of  the  burden  and  loss  than  our  must  stand  all  the  loss.    In  but  few  cases  can 

present  laws  require.    Hence  we  h^ve  to-day  the  employer  be  proved  to  be  solely  to  blame; 

in  this  country  a  problem  of  legislative  and  in  fewer  still,  according  to  recent  careful  case 

social  adjustment  demanding  solution.  studies,  does  the  victim  appear  to  be  wholly  and 

Without  doubt  accidents  have  increased  and  alone  to  blame  through  his  own  gross  negligence, 

are  increasing.    From  18,000  to  20,000  fatal,  The  causes  are  complex,  often  hard  to  get  at, 

and  from  700,000  to  800,000  non-fatal  Indus-  and  accidents  are  "just  accidents"  in  many 

trial  accidents,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a  cases.    Hence  a  movement  is  now  sweeping 

careful  statistician,*  occur  in  the  United  States  this  country  to  bring  our  States  into  line  with 

every  year.    A  majority  of  the  victims  are  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  practically  all  of 

supporting  families.     This   has  been  proved  which  accidents  are  dealt  with  on  the  "com- 

by  every  statistical  study.     Hence  the  prob-  pensation"    basis.    In    England,    Germany, 

lem  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  many  more  Austria,  and  in  twenty-one  other  foreign  coun- 

than  the  actual  victims  are  concerned.  tries,  including  all  the  leading  industrial  nations 

except    Switzerland,    which    at    the    present 

CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  time  is  coming   into   line,    all    accidents   of 

industry   are   dealt  with   without   regard   to 

That  a  great  many  of  the  accidents  of  indus-  who   was  at   fault,  except  where  willful  or 
try  are  caused  by  **the  hazards  of  the  trade"  is  gross  negligence  is  proved  against  the  victim, 
proved  by  the  great  increase  in  accidents  cor- 
responding with  greatly  increased  risks.  treatment   of   accident   victims 

Statistics  in  this  country  are  incomplete,  but 

The  greatest  interest  in  current  discussions 

form^"  11008°"°*"'  ^  '^"~'  "  ^"^y^^op^^*  <>'  social  Re-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  treatment  of  victims  and  their 
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families  after  an  accident.    An  accident  means  construct  the  scaffold.     Hence  his  claim  for 

a  loss, — deprivation  of  income  and  loss  of  earn-  damages  was  not  good. .  Fimeral  expenses  were 

ing  power.     It  is  thoroughly  established  by  the  offered  by  the  contracting  company,  a  large 

recent  studies  of  State  Commissions,  of  State  and  wealthy  concern,  but  3ie  offer  was  refused 

and  National  Departments  of  Labor,  and  of  and  suit  brought    The  man  left  a  widow  and 

private  societies,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  six  small  children,  the  oldest  being  eleven.   The 

almost  all  of  this  loss  is  now  falling  upon  the  wife  was  of  a  courageous  and  independent 

victims  of  accidents  and  upon  their  innocent  f  am-  spirit,  for  she  went  to  work  at  once,  taking 

ilies, — ^upon  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden,  in  washing,  acting  as  janitress,  and  keeping 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  Em-  lodgers.    She  managed  to  keep  all  her  children 

ptoyers'  Liability  created  by  the  Legislature  by  this  work,  for  she  received  only  a  small 

obtained  full  information  in  regard  to  com-  amoimt  of  aid  from  one  charitable  society. 

pensation  received   from    employers   by  the  However,  the  strain  was  too  great,  and  the 

famib'es  of  152  settled  cases  of  married  men  mother  died  a  little  over  one  year  from  her 

killed  while  at  work  in  New  York  State  during  husband's  death.    It  was  the  unanimous  tes- 

1907  and  1908.    In  these,  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  timony  of  the  relatives  that  her  death  was 

families  received  nothing  whatever,  and  another  largely    due    to    weakness    from    overwork. 

42.8  per  cent,  received  $500  or  less,  a  sum  Lawyers  setded  the  family's  case  against  the 

which  in  most  cases  barely  covered  funeral  contracting  company  for  $250.     One-half  of 

expenses.    The  New  York  Labor  Department  this  went  to  the  lawyers.    The  money  was  re- 

reccntly    investigated   902    injury   cases   and  ceived  in  time  to  help  pay  the  mother's  funeral 

found  that  in  404,  or  44  per  cent.,  nothing  was  expenses.    The  little  children  were  distributed 

paid  by  the  employer.    In  Pittsburg  a  careful  among  the  relatives;   three  are  living  in  New 

study  of  one  year's  accidents  was  made  as  a  York  to-day  with  the  mother's  sister,  who  is 

part  of  the  "Pittsburg  Survey,"  and  it  was  found  a  poor  woman  with  five  children  of  her  own. 

that  in  355  cases  of  men  killed  in  industry,  all  Hence  the  evil  effects  of  an  accident  that  oc- 

of  whom  were  supporting  others,  57  per  cent,  of  curred  four  years  ago  are  still  felt  and  will  be 

the  families  were  left  by  the  employers  to  bear  felt  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  entire  income  loss,  in  about  half  the  cases 

receiving  nothing  and  in  the  others  never  receiv-  what  is  adequate  compensation  ? 
ing  more  than  $100, — bare  funeral  expenses. 

Much  of  the  suffering,  the  pain,  and  the  loss 

what  happens  to  the  family  ?  resulting  from  accidents  of  industry  is  imavoid- 

able,  but  this  extreme  deprivation  and  poverty 

When  a  workman  is  killed  or  laid  up  for  a  forced  up)on  the  family  by  the  sudden  removal 
bng  time  and  there  is  little  or  no  compensation  of  the  wage-earner  is  avoidable.  The  case 
from  the  employer  we  may  expect  to  find  suffer-  which  has  been  dted  is  not  a  sporadic  instance, 
ing  and  hardship  inflicted  on  the  families  of  the  but  one  among  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
poorer  workers.  Fifty  cases  of  families  suffer-  true  stories  of  family  suffering.  This  may  be 
ing  through  industrial  accidents  in  New  York  largely  avoided  by  an  adequate  and  fair  pay- 
City  have  recently  been  investigated  and  all  ment  to  the  family  upon  the  wage-earner's 
important  facts  regarding  the  accidents  ob-  death.  It  is  but  simple  justice  for  society  to 
tained.  Nearly  all  of  these  families  were  cases  see  that  this  is  paid  when  one  of  her  producers 
coming  to  the  attention  of  two  large  private  is  killed  or  injured  by  the  hazards  of  his  em- 
charitable  societies.     In  forty  of  these  cases  ployment. 

the  aid  from  private  charity  was  required  after  What  is  an  adequate  payment  to  the  family 

and  because  of  the  accident.    The  stories  found  of  a  man  killed   in  industry.?     This  would 

in  the  charitable  society  records  were  verified  naturally  depend  on  several  factors,  as,    for 

by  viats  to  the  families,  to  lawyers,  employers,  instance,    number    of  dependents,  wages  of 

and  others,  and  illustrate  the  whole  industrial  the  man,  etc.     England  in  her  excellent  com- 

accident    situation    in    this    country    to-day.  pensation  scheme  has  fixed  it  at  three  years' 

These    ** annals   of    the    poor"    were  found  wages  with  a  maximum  of  £300.     Germany 

neither  short  nor  simple.  grants  a  burial  benefit  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 

yearly  wages  and  a  pension  for  life  to  the  de- 

the  story  of  a  mother's  sacrifice  pendents  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 

yearly  earnings.    Other  European  countries 

A  workman  fell  from  a  scaffold  on  a  building  have  equally  liberal  uniform  rates.  In  Eng- 
while  at  work.  It  was  admitted  that  defec-  land  the  employer  alone  pays  the  compensa- 
tive boards  caused  the  fall,  but  he  helped  to  tion,  in  fatal  cases  for  every  accident,  in  injur}- 
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cases  unless  serious  and  willful  misconduct  by  girl  of  ten,  did  most  of  the  housework.  The 
the  workman  is  proved.  In  Germany  the  records  of  the  charitable  society  chiefly  inter- 
employer,  through  his  Insurance  Association,  ested  showed  that  both  overworked.  Charity, 
pays  all  compensation  in  death  cases  and  all  and  that  from  a  number  of  societies  and  agen- 
after  the  thirteenth  week  in  injury  cases.  Be-  cies,  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  and  is  at  the 
fore  that  the  Workmen's  Sickness  Societies  and  present  time  keeping  this  family  together, 
the  Employers'  Insurance  Associations  share  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  man's  life,  and 
the  payments.  All  accidents  without  regard  to  no  near  relatives  to  assist  Over  $i,ooo 
negligence  are  compensated;  there  is  only  one  to  date  has  been  subscribed  by  charity  to 
exception  to  the  rule:  accidents  proved  to  be  keep  the  family  alive.  This  is  a  striking  ex- 
willfeiUy  inflicted  by  the  workman  himself,  ample  of  what  may  and  often  does  follow 
Such  cases  are,  of  course,  extremely  rare.  a  fatal  industrial  accident. 

The  law  proposed  by  the  New  York  State 
Employers'  Liability  Conmiission  which  Anally  the  law's  long  delays 

passed  the  Legislature  during  the  last  week  of 

May^  this  year,  and  is  known  as  the  law  pro-  The  problem  of  industrial  accidents  from  its 
viding  *^  workmen's  compensation  in  certain  legal  side  and  as  the  lawyer  sees  it  reveak  quite 
dangerous  employments,"  calls  for  approx-  as  much  of  family  suffering  and  mal-adjust- 
imately  four  years'  wages  with  a  maximum  of  ment  as  from  the  family's  point  of  view.  So 
$3,000  in  case  of  death.  In  case  a  man  is  in-  unfavorable  are  our  present  employers'  liability 
jured  he  will  receive  50  per  cent,  of  his  wages  laws  to  the  workman  that  in  only  a  very  small 
during  disability  for  not  over  eight  years,  not  percentage  of  cases  does  he  actually  recover 
to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  week.  damages.      But  these  laws  are  so  uncertain 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  benefits  must  be  in  their  application  on  accoimt  of  the  natural 
higher  in  America  than  in  the  countries  of  sympathy  of  juries  with  the  injured  man  and 
Europe  to  correspond  with  a  higher  standard  the  other  uncertain  factors  of  a  court  trial  that 
of  living  among  our  workmen  and  the  higher  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
cost  of  living  here.  for   the   workman.    Lawyers,    often   of    the 

** shyster"  breed,  urge  the  workman  to  take 

INADEQUATE  coAiPENSATioN  ILLUSTRATED      this  chauce  rather  than  accept  a  small  sum 

from  the  employer  and  they  in  turn  take  the 

From  the  foregoing  comparison  of  standards  case  on  a  conmiission  basis,  commonly  de- 
which  have  been  set  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  manding  50  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  Then 
79.6  per  cent,  of  the  152  families  of  married  the  case  frequently  drags  on  for  a  period  of 
men  killed  at  their  work  recently  studied  in  years.  Meanwhile  the  family  suffers.  This  is 
New  York  State  who  received  $500  or  less  the  usual  course  of  events, 
(mostly  less)  did  not  receive  adequate  payment.  Take  an  actual  case.  G.  was  known  as  a 
Here  is  a  true  case  illustrating  the  effect  of  inad-  sober,  industrious  workman.  One  day  while 
equate  compensation.  working  at  his  trade  of  steam-drillman  he  was 

A  machinist  was  killed  by  being  caught  in  a  instantly  killed  by  a  falling  embankment.  The 
belt  in  an  electric  power-house  in  New  York  employer  paid  funeral  expenses  only  and  then 
City.  Fellow-workmen  testified  that  the  belt  suit  was  brought.  When  investigated  two  years 
should  have  been  better  guarded.  The  com-  and  two  months  after  the  accident  the  case  had 
pany  was  sued,  but  on  account  of  the  destitute  not  yet  come  to  trial,  although  the  lawyer  who 
condition  of  the  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  had  taken  it  up  on  a  50  per  cent,  contingent 
(our  children,  the  case  was  speedily  settled  for  basis  had  done  all  he  could  to  hasten  it 
$1 ,000.  It  might  seem  that  thb  sum  ought  to  New  York  courts  trying  personal  injury  cases 
relieve  the  family  and  perhaps  enable  them  to  are  commonly  more  than  two  years  behind  on 
become  self-supporting,  but  when  k  is  related  their  calendars;  the  number  of  cases  to  be  tried 
how  the  money  went  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  is  so  large  that  the  machinery  b  inadequate. 
If*  seen.  The  lawyer  who  secured  the  settle-  After  the  case  has  come  up  there  are  usually 
tncnt  took  $250.  By  the  court's  decree  $500  appeals  and  stays  so  that  not  unconmionly  four 
Imd  to  be  put  away  for  the  children  until  they  years  elapse  from  the  accident  to  final  settle- 
should  become  of  age.  The  remaining  $250  ment,  and  then  the  result  is  most  uncertain. 
wuM  npcnt  in  two  years  and  the  family  became.  In  an  interesting  case  in  which  all  the  facts 
(o  II  large  extent,  dependent  on  charity.  were  obtainable  from  the  court  records  and 

The  widow  was  a  slight,  delicate  woman,  but  from  interviews  with  the  family  and  lawyer,  a 
iA\^  went  out  to  do  washing  and  cleaning  soon  case  of  serious  injury  was  finally  decided  in 
tsWvr  her  husband's  death.    The  oldest  child,  a  favor  of  the  plaintiff  after  two  appeals.     Four 
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years  and  three  months  elapsed  between  the  employers'  liability  in  no  uncertain  terms.     On 

date  of  accident  and  the  payment  of  damages,  the   other   hand   nearly   all    leaders   in    this 

These  long  years  of  waiting  and  suspense  are  country  have  (avored  the  remedy  already  re- 
quite as  disastrous  in  their  results  to  a  family  f erred  to  in  this  article: — uniform  compensa- 
which  has  lost  its  main  support  as  if  there  were  tion  for  all  accidents,  fixed  by  law,  the  same  to 
no  hope  deferred,  no  payment  expected.  become  a  charge  on  the  industry.    Said  Mr. 

The  family  of  G.,  mentioned  above,  con-  Roosevelt,  with  characteristic  emphasis,  speak- 
sisted  of  a  wife,  who  was  not  strong,  and  five  ing  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition: — **It  is 
children,  the  oldest  eleven.  The  wife  was  neither  just,  expedient,  nor  humane;  it  is  re- 
forced  to  go  to  work  after  the  funeral,  working  volting  to  judgment  and  sentiment  alike,  that 
in  a  laundry  and  acting  as  janitress.  Her  small  the  financial  burden  of  accidents  occurring 
wages  were  insufficient  to  support  the  family  and  because  of  the  necessary  exigencies  of  their 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  private  charity.  One  daily  occupation  should  be  thrust  upon  those 
society  is  still  giving  a  regular  weekly  pension  sufferers  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  that 
and  has  expended  nearly  $200  upon  this  family  such  remedy  as  is  theirs  should  only  be  ob- 
to  date.    A  church  also  has  given  regular  aid.  tained  by  litigation  which  now  burdens  our 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  results  courts.     .     .    .    Workmen  should  receive  a 

of  a  system  which  makes  a  long  court  action  certain  definite  limited  compensation  for  all 

necessary  before  a  family  can  obtain  any  sub-  accidents  of  industry,   irrespective  of  negli- 

stantial  relief  or  compensation  for  its  great  gence.    When  the  employer,  the  agent  of  the 

k)ss.     Even  a  small  sum  paid  at  the  time  when  public,  on  his  own  responsibility  and  for  his 

it  b  needed : — right  after  the  accident, — is  in-  own  profit,  in  the  business  of  serving  the  public 

finitely  better  than  a  large  sum  several  years  starts  in  motion  agencies  which  create  risks  for 

later.     Scores  of  such  cases  could  be  cited,  others  he  should  take  all  the  ordinary  and 

Long  delayed  settlements  resulting  in  much  extraordinary  risks  involved,  and  though  the 

misery  are  commonly  foimd  by  every  investiga-  burden  will  at  the  moment  be  his,  it  will  ulti* 

tor  who  has  studied  cases.     Every  lawyer  spe-  mately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 

dalizing  on  negligence  cases  is  face  to  face  with  general  public." 

the  problem  all  the  time.     If  he  is  a  large-  In  this  speech  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  but  voicing 

hearted  man  he  often  goes  down  deep  into  his  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  ablest  students  of . 

pocket  advancing  money  without  security,  and  this  subject  in  the  country  to-day.    The  ma- 

sometimes  without  hope  of  return.  jority  opinion  seems  to  be  for  compensation 

somewhat  after  the  English  plan  and  for  uni- 

THE  PROPOSED  REMEDIES  form  State  laws  establishing  the  same. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  what  is  known 

From  the  facts  and  family  stories  presented  as  the  **  German,"  or  compulsory,  insurance 
in  this  article  it  must  be  evident  that  something  system.  Under  this  system  employers  are  com- 
b  decidedly  wrong  in  our  system  of  dealing  pelled  to  insure  their  workmen  through  insur- 
with  industrial  accident  victims.  The  evils  of  ance  organizations  closely  supervised,  or,  in 
the  present  system  are  very  great.  There  is  the  some  coimtries  (notably  Norway),  operated  and 
injustice  and  the  suffering,  there  is  the  inequal-  controlled  by  the  government.  To  the  cost  of 
ity  and  uncertainty  for  the  injured  party  and  for  this  insurance  the  employees  contribute  more 
the  employer  as  well.  And  there  is  another  or  less  in  some  countries.  A  system  of  accident 
factor,  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  considered  insurance  to  which  both  employers  and  work- 
by  some  the  most  serious  evil  of  all :  the  antag-  men  contribute  was  advocated  by  the  National 
onism  between  the  employer  and  his  workmen  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  its  annual 
immediately  created  by  an  accident  under  meeting  at  New  York  in  May. 
present  laws  and  resulting  from  a  system  which 

requires  the  workman  to  fight  his  employer  in  voluntary  compensation  schemes 
the  courts  in  order  to  obtain  uncertain  damages. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies?    Men  of  all  There  has  been  a  larger  development  in  this 

classes  who  have  studied  this  problem  are  country  of  voluntary  benefit  and  compensation 

unanimous  in  condemning  our  present  laws  schemes  by  individual  employers  than  any- 

and  in  calling  for  reform.     Senator  Root  at  where  else  in  the  world.    Recently  two  of  the 

the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federa-  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country, 

lion  characterized  the  whole  system  as  **bar-  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 

barous."      Presidents    Roosevelt    and    Taft,  International  Harvester  Company,  have  an- 

Govemor  Hughes  and  many  others  have  con-  nounced  comprehensive  schemes  for  the  com- 

denmed  our  unsuitable  and  unfair  system  of  pensation  of  work  accidents  among  their  men. 
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Both  of  the  companies  offer  compensation  (or  titude  of  bills  bearing  on  this  question  have 

''relief,"  as  the  Steel  Corporation  prefers  to  been  introduced  in  most  of  the  State  Legis- 

call  it)  for  all  accidents,  not  caused  by  willful  latures  and  fiome  are  still  pending.    But  only 

neglect  on  misconduct,  according  to  a  uniform  one  State,  Montana,  has  a  compensation  law 

and  detailed  schedule.    The  company  pajrs  all  now  in  force.    This  is  the  Montana  Mining 

the  cost    The  woi^man  is  of  course  required  Act  of  1909.    By  this  act  a  State  fund  contril^ 

to  choose  between  the  compensation  offered  by  uted  to  by  both  employers  and  worfunen  is 

his  employer  and  his  legal  right  to  bring  suit  created  for  paying  fairly  liberal  benefits  to 

The  benefits  offered  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  miners  killed  or  disabled, 
while,  in  general,  not  as  high  as  those  advocated  The  Legislature  of  New  Yoric  State  passed 
by  the  State  Commissions  which  have  studied  this  year  the  two  bills  recommended  by  its 
the  subject,  are  very  carefully  adjusted  to  the  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  In- 
extent  of  the  injury,  to  the  number  of  children  dustrial  Accidents.  The  first  bill  amends  the 
dependent  upon  the  man  killed  or  injured,  and  present  Employers'  Liability  Law,  consider- 
to  the  nimib^  of  years  of  service  in  the  company,  ably  to  the  b^efit  of  the  woi^man  injured. 

The  plan  of  the  International  Harvester  Com-  It  also  makes  possible  a  contract  between  any 

pany  is  very  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  injured  employer  and  his  woricmen  by  which  the  latter 

men.     The  benefits  compare  favorably  with  give  up  their  uncertain  rights  to  sue  and  accept 

any  required  in  foreign  countries.  instead  certain  compensation  on  a  uniform  scale 

These  schemes  are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go,  — roughly,  half  wages  for  disability,  four  jrears* 

and  yet  this  must  b^  said:  they  are  purely  wages  up  to$3,oootodependentsincaseof  death, 

voluntary,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  and  The  second  bill,  the  compensation  bill,  has 

their  control  and  management  rests  solely  with  been  already  referred  to.    In  certain  ^>edfied 

the  individual  company.    It  is  well  objected,  dangerous  trades,  as  railroading,  construcdoa 

moreover,  that  the  smaller  and  weaker  firms  of  steel  frame  buildings,  etc,  compaisation  is 

will  not  and  cannot  institute  such  plans  and  granted  for  all  accidents  due  to  trade  risk  or 

that  we  shall  never  have  uniform  or  proper  to  any  fault  or  negligence  of  either  employer  or 

protection  of  workmen  generally  without  State  fellow  woricmen  on  the  liberal  scale  already 

and  national  legislation  requiring  it.  outlined.    The  passage  of  this  bill  maiks  an 

epoch  in  this  country.    If  the  constitutionality 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO-DAY  of  these  two  bills  is  Upheld  after  September, 

when  they  take  effect,  New  York  State  will  be 

Hence  imiform  compensation  laws  have  been  in  advance  of  any  State  in  the  Union  in  its 

strongly  advocated  in  a  number  of  States  and  treatment  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents, 

in  Congress.    Such  laws  have  been  framed  by  These  bills  are  limited  in  their  application 

the  three  State  Commissions  now  sitting  in  and  do  not  offer  compensation  on  as  broad  a 

New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.   More  basis  as  do  the  laws  of  most  foreign  countries, 

recendy  the  Legislatures  of  Illinois,  New  Jer-  However,  they  may  well  be  considered  a  good 

sey,  and  Ohio  have  passed  bills  providing  for  start  in  the  right  cUrection. 

commissions  to  study  this  great  problem  and  Other  States  are  now  preparing  to  follow  the 

recommend  legislation.  example  of  New  York.    An  especially  active 

Congress  can  legislate  for  two  classes  of  campaign  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Massa- 

workmen  only:  for  the  men  employed  in  inter-  chusetts.    In  Wisconsin  two  bills,  proposed  by 

state  commerce,  on  railroads,  steamship  lines,  the  commission  there  at  work,  are  receiving 

etc.,  and  for  government  employees  of  all  State-wide  discussion.   The  State  Commissions 

kinds.     For  railroad  employees  engaged  in  studying  the  problem  are  stimulating  interest 

interstate  trade  Congress  has  passed  an  ad-  and  waking  up  the  country  to  a  realization  of 

vanced  employers'  liability  law  greatly  modi-  the  great  wrong  now  done  the  workers.     In 

fying  the  old  limitations  on  the  workman's  formulating  legislation  to  correct  this  we  have 

right  of  recovery.    For  artisans  and  workmen  the  experience  of  all  the  coimtries  of  Europe,  as 

employed  by  the  United  States  the  Federal  well  as  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  2^and 

Compensation  Act  of  1908  was  passed,  grant-  to  draw  upon.    In  general  it  can  be  said  that 

ing  low  rates  of  compensation  (maximum  one  the  compensation  system  of  dealing  with  acci- 

year's  salary)  in  case  of  death  or  injury.  dents,  without  regsid  to  negligence,  has  been 

Many  States  have  modified  the  rigors  of  universally  successful  wherever  tried.    All  signs 

common  law  by  employers'  liability  laws  more  point  to  its  speedy  introduction  into  our  State 

or  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  workman.    A  mul-  and  National  legislation. 
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HANDCUFFS    ON   AMERICAN    DIPLOMACY    IN 

THE   ORIENT 

THE  phrase  which  stands  as  the  title  of  this   Jan.  31,  from  the  Japanese  Minister:  "  Before  the 

article   is  one  used  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Chinese  Government  determines  anything,  the 

^-•ti      .  .                        ..>i  J  ,/a         •      •    i-.u»      ft  consent  of  my  Government  must  first  be  ob- 

MiUard  in  a  paper  entitled    Amenca  in  China"  ^jned.    If  the  position  of  my  country  is  ignored 

contributed  by  him  to  the  Forum,  and  of  par-  and  a  decision  is  made  without  referring  the 

ticuiar  interest  in  view  of  the  recently  concluded  matter  to  my  Government,  it  will  be  hard  to 

agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia.     Mr.  ^imate  the  seriousness  of  the  trouble  that  majj 

Ty.,,     J                                        jx-^lutj  be  caused  m  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Millard  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Boxer  peb.  2.  from  the  Russian  Minister:  "The  Russian 

rising  and  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  he  has  Government  expects  that  China  will  not  settle 

published  a  book  on  Oriental  a£fairs,  **The  any  such  matter  without  first  consulting  Russia. 

New  Far  East";  and  he  is  at  present  the  repre-  Otherwise  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  relation- 

A  A*       •     /^i_-         r  *t-      J         '         ir         •  ship  between  the  two  countries. 

scnUUve  m  Chma  of  the  Ameruan  Magazine,  peb.  4,  from  the  Russian  Minister:  "The  opinion 

He  maintains  that  Russia,  Japan,  England,  of  Russia  is  that,  in  not  notifying  Russia  and  in 

and  France  are  **  actively  trying  to  keep  Amer-  not  considering  that  in  case  Russia  did  not  take 

ican  interests  out  of  China";  and  he  publishes  \  ^^^J^  .^^^  ^^"^^  °,Pp^  ^^^  undertaking. 

,    ^              _..  X    u        *     1                   •     -I*         /•  Amenca  is  conscious  of  having  made  a  mistake. 

what  purport  to  be  actual  communications  (m  ^              ^^^^  expects  that  nothing  will  be 

translations,  of  course)  from  Russia,  Japan,  settled  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 

and  France,  addressed  to  China**  in  the  course  Russia.     In  regard  to  all  future  railways  in 

of  putting  the  screws  upon  China  and  the  hand-  Manchuria  which  China  may  propose  to  build 

w          9         .         J'   1             u  •    ^L    T^      T^     X  "With  borrowed  capital,  the  Russian  Government 

cuffs  on  Amencan  diplomacy"  m  the  Far  East.  ^^^st  first  be  consult^." 

The  present  situation  in  the  Middle  King-  Feb.  18,  from  the  French  Minister:  "TheGovern- 

dom  has  arisen  out  of  a  preliminary  agreement  ment  of  the  French  Republic  desires  to  recom- 

for  constructing  and  financing  the  Chinchou-  "^^"^  ^^J"^  Imperial  Chinese  Government  not 
..         «•!             •!         r\  ^  \^                       xto  conclude  an  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  the 

Aigun  RaUway,  signed  on  October  2,  1909,  at  railway  line  between  Chinchou  and  Aigun  with- 

Mukden,  by  Viceroy  Hsi-Liang  for  China,  by  out  previously  having  come  to  an  agreement 

Willard  Straight  for  the   American    banking  with  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Japanese 

group  who  were  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  Government. 

the  railway,  and  by  Lord  Ffrench  for  the  firm  Later  communications  from  the  Russian  and 

oi  Pauling  &  Company.    This  agreement  was  French  ministers  are  to  the  effect  that  **  wishing 

ratifiedbyanlmperialedictissued  January  21,  to  get  settled  the  question  of  railways  in  the 

1910.     Russia  and  Japan,  according  to  Mr.  north  of  China,  originally  brought  up  by  the 

Millard,  tried  their  hardest  to  prevent  the  issu-  proposal  of  the  United  States  to  build  a  line," 

ance  of  the  edict;  but  they  were  a  little  too  late  etc.,  their  Governments  suggest  that  the  finan- 

in  their  action.     A  short  time  previously  they  ciers**whoprop>osed  to  China  to  build     .     .     . 

"had  mutually  agreed  to  reject'*  Mr.  Secretary  should  construct  [instead  of  the   Chinchou- 

Knox's  proposal**  to  neutralize  internationally"  Aigun  road]  the  prolongation  of  the  Kalgan 

all  railways  in  Manchuria.    Mr.  Millard's  view  Railway  toward  Urga  and  Kiakta." 

is  that**  the  issue  raised  in  these  negotiations  con-  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  translation 

tains  the  possible  genesis  of  a  great  war  which  of  the  diplomatic  notes  cited  above,  it  is  evi- 

may  involve  the  United  States,"  and  that**  in  this  dent,  as  Mr.  Millard  observes,  that  *' foreign 

matter  Russia,  Japan,  England,  and  France  nations  have  asserted  the  right  to  interfere  in 

acted  by  mutual  agreement  under  a  private  business  transactions  between  American  citi- 

understanding  between  those  countries."  zens  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  express 

Mr.  Millard  reproduces  ten  diplomatic  repre-  violation  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 

sentations  made  to  China  between  January  31  and  China."     He  unhesitatingly  declares  his 

and  March  4  of  the  present  year,  from  which  opinion  that  the  issue  raised  in  the  matter  of 

we  extract   the  subjoined    passages   convey-  tiie  Chinchou- Aigun  railway,  broadly  viewed, 

ing  to  China  what  amounts  to  peremptory  is  one  which  any  self-respecting  nation  ought  to 

orders  not  to  determine  anything  in  connection  go  to  war  about.     As  for  unfortunate  China, 

with  the  Chinchou-Aigun  Railway  without  the  she  is  not  allowed  to  develop  her  railways,  and 

consent  of  the  powers  concerned:  cannot,  therefore,  defend  her  own  frontiers. 
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THE  WORLD'S   PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION   OF  SUGAR 

U^ROM  a  lengthy  article  in  the  HoUandsche  By  decree  of  March  25,  i8n,  he  offered  one  millioo 

,^--(H-^^-)^ -viewing  an  SlS^^K^e^rffii^Tb^^^^^^ 

work  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ffehed  five  schook  for  theoretical  and  practical 

editors  of  the  Dutch  periodical,  the  Neur  Fm-  mstractton  hi  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    As  a  re- 

ancier  and  Capitalist y  we  condense  the  follow-  suit  of  this  there  were  as  early  as  1828  fifty-eight 

ina  TAflffincr  noinf«i  rcfiaeries  ia  FraiKe,  wkh  an  anaual  fMitput  of 

mg^leadmg  points.  30,000  tons  of  sugar.    From  France  the  inSustry 

Aecordingto  Dr.  Edmund  van  Lippman^  one  spread  to  surrounding  countries,  particularly  to 

of  the  leading  authorities^  the  art  o£  extzacting  Germany  and  Russia.    By  constant  tmpraveraeBt 

sugar  from  the  cane  did  not  become  known  » the^cuttivatiott  of  the  beet  and  nrnns  aad  uKtl^ 

uata  somewhere  betweea  the  third  and  sixth  ^^edTS^oSSTL'Se^^Sd^TS 
ceiUunes.  5eet  sugar. 

India  seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  tWayar  ^he  competition  between  the  production  of 

industry.    Thence  it  spread  to  Persia,  wtoere  an  ^        T.  »   •,    .  ^      » .    . 

improved  process  of  purification  was  discowed.  sug^  from  the  cane  and  that  from  b«ts  has 

The  product  was  there  cast  into  mottM&resemb&ig  always    been    sharp.     Improved  methods  of 

a  loaf  of  bread,  in  which  fact  the  origin  of  onx  cultivation,  the  introduction  of  more  effective 

'^^t!^A*^??^^"^*'5^'^^^*-.^«^'r  machinery,  and  the  combination  and  more 
suit  of  the  Arab  mvasion  of  Persui,  sugar  foana  its  .  •"         *        ►^  •  ,  .,      .  _. 

way  into  Arabb,  whence  again  its  culture  was  car-  economic  use  of  capital  caused  the  beet-sugar 

ried  to  Cypress,  Rhodes,  Stcily,  and  Egypt.     In  product^  as  early  as  i8»2,  to  equal  that  ex* 

the  last  named  country  the  prepcuration  of  sugar  tracted  from  the  cane, 
was  greatly  improved,  and  the  Egyptian  product 

entered  Sp|.«.  where,  about  the  year  rrsc^some  ^S^^^^f^^^^^^^^ 

•2i!!!Sf"-?*.K'^'^  '"^'  '"  ^*T"»l^w£°tt!!f   produced?    However,  the  consto«ay  ii^^ 
introduced  the  sugar  ca?e  Hrto  the  N«^  Worid,   J^,  ^^j  ,^     ^  j^  beine  produadi 

^3^'^     K»^  i^??StlI;:t^thS^^^   Cuba.-lirhere.  ac^rding  to  statts&T  issued  hf 

^h«- counVry. ^e  cuhivatkm  of  sugar,  howtjve^   £b^"SStellh^?SS[SS?2i2 S2!h^?l^ 

?Sg.'^To^'r«kl^^Ja"^^  1-  the  i^,  i  .^^o^-SxJToHS^  '^^T^ 
EttTcountry  the  Hollanders' found  this  industry   J"^' °f  'tf'^^*.2^^« 'rtTL^^^ 

UISS  ^eSnT^.  """  "^^  ""**'  "^^^  bS&^h^i^^r^'  ^^  ^  ^-*^ 

W-hUe  sugar  was  produced  from  the  cane  m  ^^  The  Mowing  uble  is  ol  totetest  as  shflwring 
large  quantities  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  J***  "^"'^^  the  consumpfaoo,  and  therefore 
era  and  some  process  of  purificarion  was  used,  J»  ^^^  V^  «*  ^^  f^J5*^  "J.^^^ 
its  refinement,  in  the  sens^  in  which  we  now  use  ****!!!^  *^/**'^J5"  "!l'<»°^  ^•^ 
the  word,  was  only  discovered  at  Venice  in  the  ??^  K^^IJ*'^' J?f'?^J^*"r  !^  ^ 
latter  h^U  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^)^^  Kaufman,  wWe  those  o«  th«  l»ter 

^  penod  are  taken  from  the  Indian  Mtrcwry. 

This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  cane  su^r.    The 
saccharine  value  of  beets  was  not  reahzed  until 
Andreas  Sigtsmund  Marggraf,  of  Berlin,  recog-   Great  Britain 
nized  it  in  1747.    Its  practical  application,  how-   United  States 
ever,  was  not  made  until  ten  years  later  when    Ehenmark 
Marggraf's  pu^il,  Franz  Karl  Achard,  at  Cunern,    B^gium 
in  Lower  Silesta,  established  the  first  beet-sugar   Nedierlands 
mill.     But  the  wretched  means  used  for  the  ex-   France 
traction  of  the  sap,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the   Germany 
beets  used,  made  this  attempt  a  failure.    It  was   Switzerland 
not   until   Napoleon   I.   established   the   *'Conti-   Austria- Hungary 
nental  System,"  in  1806,  which  dosed  the  harbors   Portugal 
of  continental  Europe  to  English  commerce,  that   Sweden  and  Norway 
life  was  infused  into  the  languishing  beet-sugar   Russia 
industry,  although  its  full  development  had  yet  to   Spain 
wait  for  many  years.     This  again  was  brought   Greece 
about  by  Napoleon.    He  did  his  best  to  raise  the   Turkey 

^t-sugar  industry  to  the  highest  possible  point.    Italy 
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EARL    GREY'S    SUCCESSFUL    ADMINISTRATION 
IN   CANADA 

npHE  high  position  of  Governor- General  of 
'  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  by  no  means 
a  bed  of  roses.  There  are  for  its  occupant 
great  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  serious 
proUems  to  be  overcome  or  evaded,  severe 
rritidsms  to  be  faced,  and  vigorous  opposition 
to  be  met.  He  has,  moreover,  to  follow  men  of 
wide  experience  in  governing,  of  considerable 
skill  in  statecraft,  and  of  ctmspicuously  high 
personal  character.  As  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hop- 
kins remarks,  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  few 
or  none  of  the  Governors- General  "have 
passed  ihrough  their  periods  of  office  without 
swne  unpleasant  episodes  created  by  personal 
and  party  complications,  the  stress  of  a  society 
and  political  system  in  the  making,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  an  imperial  spirit  which  varied  with 
almost  bewildering  changes."  In  the  case  of 
Eui  Grey,  whether  "  it  has  been  the  possession 
of  some  subtle  personal  quality  which  makes 
for  popularity  and  influence,"  or  whether  it 
is  "that  Canadians  are  becoming  less  touchy 
to  the  matter  of  imperial  policy  and  Britbh 
authorities  possessed  of  a  keener  insight  into 
Canadian  conditions,"  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  Lord  Grey's  vice-regal  adminis- 
tration "has  proved  a  quiet  but  apparently 
uniform    success,   with    a    more   continuous  ^*'"-  °"^* 

Opression  of   public   approval  and  with   fewer    (WliowiUieliranextyear»aGove(noi-Oen(™lof  Canada) 

demenU  of  public  friction  during  its  term  than  ..        ,  ..                   .  ,    ,         -  ,       _,              _ 

I                               I'              -    I  1 ,     T       1  r«  lion  oi  the  commercial.  hnancLal,  and  transDorta- 

ID  dmost  any  preceding  period."     Lord  Grey  (;„„  „^^,  „f  Canada. 
after  his  arrival  in  Canada  (December   lo, 

i()04)   grew   "steadily  in  popularity  without  Within  three  months  of  his  advent  to  office 

appearing  to  strive  after  it";  and  he  exhibited  at  Ottawa,  Lord  Grey  skilfully  touched  upon  the 

more  than  once  "a  combination  of  two  quali-  French -Canadian  issue  when  addressing  the 

ties  essential  to  statecraft  in  Canada — caution  Ottawa  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  in  the 

and  courage."  following  words: 

During  his  whole  terra  of  office  there  were 

ctrtaui  lines  of  thought  and  utterance  to  which  '  "o''9«  "l^''  "»"=''  pleasure  that  an  object  of 

L«d  Grey  p.™,»ay  .dh„ed  „d  which  he  CT/uS'lM  ll'^S^Zn^'X  orTni 

'presented  with  success  or  at  least  a  mmimum  bling  you  to  render,  in  the  moat  eloquent  expres- 

dC  criticism."  Of  these:  sions  the  human  tongue  can  command,  ihe  homage 
o{  your  hearts  to  the  BritUh  institutions  under 
which   you   live,   and  under  which  you  enjoy  a 

The  first  was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  funda-    '  ':i— •-  — ' '••■  — i-.~i-  '  J-   — 

inerttal  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  races  em- 

bcdilcd  in  Canadian  history  and  sharine  in  Can-  other  rule. 

ida'sdevelopment;  the  second  a  keen  belief  in  and 

(iTouent  reference  to  the  splendid  material  progress  In  ihis  French -Canadian  connection  men- 

j^  the  Dominion  and  the  most  vmd  optimism  as  to  (ion  must  be  made  of  the  Quebec  Tercenten- 

lutulure:  the  third  was  a  viBoroua  enunciation  ol  ,,  ,                              .         ^         ,      . 

ibc  d(sit,bility  of   Canadians  sharing  in  imperial  ^T.      the  most  conspicuous  and   picturesque 

defence  and  helping,  as  soon  as  thcv  were  able,  to  event  of  Lord  Grey's  vice-royalty"  and  the 

bear  [he  burdens  in  this  respect  of  the  motherland ;  most  remarkable  testimony  to  his  tact.      Orig- 

Ih*  fourth  was  an  unfailing,  ever-pressed  appeal  to  jnaHj,  intended   to  be  a  local  and   Provincial 

tbc  higher  instincts  of  the  people  in  moral  reform,  i  i"     ,-          t  ^.           i   •   ,     c        j-          f  y-, 

political  purity,  and  BrilistTideala  of  life  and  citi-  celebration  of  Champlain's  founding  of  Que- 

KDiliip;  the  fifth  was  quick  and  obvious  recogni-  bee,  the  Governor-General  "took  hold  of  the 
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idea  and  enlarged  it  into  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  great  national  park  on  the  scene  of  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe's  memorable  battle  and  to  turn 
a  French -Canadian  fete  into  a  national  and 
imperial  and  international  demonstration." 

Lord  Grey  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  present 
and  future  greatness  of  Canada.  He  has  pre- 
dicted for  it  within  fifty  years  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  that  of  Britain;  he  has  described  it 
as  a  treasure-chest  rather  than  an  ice-box;  he  has 
declared  his  belief  that  before  the  end  of  the 
new  centuryCanadawillequal  the  United  States 
in  everything  that  makes  a  great  nation;  and  he 
considers  the  Dominion  to  be  the  largest  area 
of  unprospected  mineral  country  in  the  world. 


Lord  Grey's  administration  was  "remai- 
able  for  a  great  advance  in  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States";  and  the  Govemc*- 
General  himself  was  doubtless  responsible  for 
Mr.  Choate's  visit  to  Ottawa  in  1906  and  for 
the  succeeding  visit  of  Mr.  Root;  while  his 
speeches,  "at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place  and  with  the  right  ring,"  at  the  nego- 
dations  in  this  present  year  for  averting 
a  tariff  war  with  the  United  Slates  were 
notable  for  their  discrimination  and  high 
quality. 

Canada  is  not  an  easy  country  to  rule.  Eari 
Grey  has  administered  it  wisdy,  successfully, 
and  with  the  highest  motives. 


A  POLITICAL  BOSS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


C  WITZERLAND  has  for  so  long  been  re- 
"^  garded  as  the  model  republic  that  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  existence  of  bossism, 
graft,  and  bribery  within  its  borders  is  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  "A  political  ixiss 
in  Switzerland — the  thing  is  impossible!"  one 
would  naturally  exclaim.  Yet  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Only  recently  a  writer  in  one  of  our  magazines 
said:  "It  is  the  initiative  and  referendum  that 
has  made  Switzerland  a  democracy.    By  reason 


of  it  the  boss  has  disappeared;  there  is  no 
bribery  and  there  is  no  corruption."  But  Mr. 
George  Judson  King  has  discovered  that 
Switzerland  "has  a  political  boss — just  one — 
who  holds  the  destiny  of  one  canton  within  the 
closure  of  his  fat  fist."  The  canton  in  question 
is  Fribourg,  the  only  canton  that  has  no  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  provision  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  its  master  is  M,  Georges  Py- 
thon. Mr.  King  decided  to  make  a  first-hand 
study  of  this  man  so  unique  in  Swiss  politics; 
and  he  has  published  the  results  of  hisinvesti- 
gation  in  the  Twtntielh  Century.    We  read: 

Incompany  with  a  young  professor  of  philosophy 
at  ihe  nearby  university  [of  Fribourg].  1  sat  down 
to  wait.  Presently,  a  portly,  weil-dressed  man, 
who  bore  himself  like  a  command  ins  general,  went 
by  and  entered  the  inner  office.  It  was  SI.  P>-- 
thon.  While  we  waited,  the  voung  professor  im- 
parted to  me  confidential  information  e\'ideod)' 
calculated  to  impress  me  with  the  greatness  oi  the 
man  1  was  about  to  meet.  "He  b  nunter  of  this 
canton,  which  he  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
said  he.  "  Nothing  is  done  unless  he  first  anpro\es 
— appointments,  declion  of  candidates,  all  Itjis- 
lation — everything!  Ah,  he  is  a  very  powenul 
and  a  very  rle\'er  man.  The  people  ha\e  noUiing 
to  saj — but  he  helps  our  university," 

Mr.  King,  with  his  companion,  was  at  length 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  autocrat,  his 
impressions  of  whom  he  sets  forth  thus; 

My  first  thought  was,  "A  typical  ward  heeler!" 
Of  medium  height;  heavily  built  but  not  too  (at; 
round  head,  thick  neck,  closely  cropped  hair,  sen- 
sual face  and  cold  inquiring  eyes — -he  looked  the 
part.  He  received  us  formally,  a.t  one  sure  of  hb 
power  and  accustomed  to -mastery.  There  was 
a  cprcain  curtness  in  his  manner  which  warned  the 
visitor  to  be  brief.  The  professor  stated  that  1  was 
an   American  investigating   the  government  o\ 
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SwitzeHand.  and,  after  a  few  commonplace  in-       Later,  Mr.  King  visited  Dr.  Gross,  editor  of 

autries.  I  asked.  ;*\yhat  is  the  voting  strength  of  ^  Liberal  newspaper  in  Fribourg,  from  whom 

the  vanous  political  parties  m  the  canton  of  rn-  ,     i^«,^,^  ♦!,,,*  fU^  ^o«f^«  «<;c  :«  «»  c.»a  rxi;»u«  »> 

bourg?'-  M.  Python,  manipulator  of  elections  for  he  learned  that  the  canton    is  m  a  sad  phght, 

twenty-seven  years,  did  not  know.    In  response  to  and  "is  looked  upon  as  an  old  milestone  m  all 

another  question  he  briefly  outlined  the  form  of  free  Switzerland."     He  gleaned  also  the  fol- 

govemment  in  his  canton,  and  ended  by  stating,  lowing  facts: 

DOt  without  a  certain  satisfied  aii",  as  though  the  ^ 

fact  should  ^i>-e  distinction  to  Fnbourg  in  the  ey^        Python's  power  is  derived  mainly  from  a  mo- 

of  an  American,  that  it  was  the  only  <^nton  in  ^^^j    ^^  thVmoney  market  by  his  absolute  con- 

Switzerland   which   had   no  /nitiat  ve  and  refer-  ^^^f  J  ^^^  ^^^  1^^^  ^^^^j^^    ^^„       t^,j^  ^^^^^^^ 

cndum.     .     .     .     I    asked.      Why?         python  ^  ^re  of  his  choosing     He  selects  the  university  pro- 

"^"-!1^L    u^^"'^  •  "VJ?^     amusing.     .     .  He  ^         ^  ^^^  ^^  government  employees,  down  even 

f^  both  hands  m  the  so-so  gesture  t>f  a  Jewish  ^^  ^^^  stone-cutters  on  the  public  roads.    He  gives 

peddler   selling   goods      below   cost,      and   said.  ^^^  . ^^^  ^^  members  of  the  leading  families  o?  the 
There  has  been  no  opportunitv  to  vote  upon  the         [        ^^^  gaining  their  support  or  silencing 

question.       Evidently  he  had  forgotten  that  not  j^^j      opposition.      The    night    before    election, 
two  yeaj^  before  8500  citizens  of  the  canton  had         ^^    ^  ^        in  liotels  and  boarding^ 

petitioned  his  pr?'}^^^^^^""^^^  houses,  and  are  promised  jobs  if  they  vote  Python% 
question  to  a  decision  of  the  voters  and  that  the  ^  short  time  previous  to  election  dav  many 

petition  had  never  been  so  much  as  noticed,  be-  ^^>^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  employed  on  the  streets 

cause  M.  Python  had  said,     No.  ^^^  j„  ^^^  ^^j^U^  ^^^^^      ^j^^  electrical  plant. 

^-   -,    .  •  1     ^1     J- J       ^      !•  i_  ^i_    X  estimated  at  3,000,000  francs,  actually  cost  the 

M.  Python  evidentiy  did  not  relish  the  turn  ca^^on  12,000,000  francs. 

the  interview  was  taking;  for  when  Mr.  King 

was  about  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  initiative       At  this,  Mr.  King  was  forced  to  laugh ;  and 

and  referendum  the  interview  was  "abruptly  being  asked  by  Dr.  Gross  his  reason  for  doing 

closed"  and  there  was  no  further  opportunity  so,  replied:  "It  is  so  like  America  that  I  begin 

to  put  questions.  to  feed  at  home." 


SWITZERLAND'S  UNIQUE  PARLIAMENT 

IN    many    respects    the    characteristics    of  increasing  administration.    In   1870  the  old  fed- 
Switzerland  are  unique.    The  configuration  f  j;^>  P^^^9^'  ^^^  '^'^^^ri  "^^5^  ?-^  ^''"''^y  Vt"^^!^  ^"""i 
-  ,       ^      .^             .^.    .7    1         .'c  I             ^  •  the  requirements  of  the  Parliament,  the  Federal 
of  her  terntory,  with  its  beautiful  mountains,  Council,  and  its  various  services.    Since  then  a 

alone  places  her  in  the  proud  position  of  a  second  edifice,  similar  to  the  first,  has.  been  con- 
country  without  a  rival;    her  history  is  the  structed.    Seven  years  ago  the  palace  known  as 

record  of  a  succession  of  fights  for  freedom;  her  ^^^  ^  ^^"^  Parliament,  was  erected  in  the  middle 
,,  I  ,.  J  L  J  of  and  above  the  two  wings,  and  still  the  needs  of 
men  are  all  soldiers,  and  she  needs  no  navy;  ^^^  administration  were  not  completely  satisfied: 
she  has  no  fewer  than  six  universities  in  a  total  other  buildings  had  to  be  acquired  and  trans- 
population  of  about  three  and  one  half  millions;  formed  for  its  use.  There  has  thus  been  created 
and,  last  but  not  least  of  her  peculiarities,  is  at  Berne,  in  the  exterior  and  recent  quarters  of  the 
,.  ,  .  u*  u  au  t  ancient  and  picturesque  city,  a  federal  architecture 
a  parliament  in  which  three  languages  are  ^^^re  remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  monotony 
spoken  and  of  which  one  of  its"  members  can  than  for  its  originality  and  elegance.  ...  If  the 
say:  "In  spite  of  the  conflicts  of  four  parties  exterior  of  the  palace  of  the  Parliament,  in  the 

and  the  use  of  three  languages,  violent  scenes  ^^Y}^  .  ^^  ^^^   ^r^^   Renaissance,  evokes  esthetic 

J                          ^,  .         ^   ,^    '       .              ,  criticisms   considerably    divergent, — the  interior, 

and  uproar  are  thmgs  unknown  m  our  two  ^^  ^he  other  hand,  has  a  stamp  of  richness  and 

chambers.     Nor  has  the  suspicion  of  corrup-  grandeur  less  open  to  criticism. 

tion  ever  been  cast  on  their  members." 

This  statement  is  made  in  the  BibliotlUqi4e  M.  Bonjour  conducts  his  readers  to  the  hall 

Vnivtrsdlt   (the   Swiss  review  published   at  in    which    the    National    Council    (German, 

■         Lausanne)  by  M.  F.  Bonjour,  National  Coun-  Nalianalralh)  holds  its  sessions.    Here  one  of 

I         cik)r,  who  contributes  to  that  periodical  a  most  the  first  things  that  strike  the  visitor  is  the 

I         interesting    article   on  the   Swiss  legislature,  distribution  of  the  deputies. 

Describing  the  building  in  which  the  Parlia- 

\         ment  meets,  he  says:  ^  ^*  »^  "^J^'^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^  Radicals  to  the  left,  the 

I                             '            -^  Conservatives  to  the  right,  and  the  Moderates  in 

TTw.r^j I  ^  1^^ ^  r»          •    *!.    4.        e  4.U  the  center;    for  all  parties  are  pell-mell.     Aside 

Ine  federal  palace  of  Berne  is  the  center  of  the  r^^^  .u«  «i,^.%.i:«fo                    ««\x^..*w  ^^^^^ui^ 

politkai  Ufe  of  our  countr>-.    Under  iu  cupola  the  iTm.mLrf^n  i  rL;,;t  .r.-.n  ^^  assembles 

two  legkUtive  chambers  simultaneously  h5d  their  ""  '"^■nbers  in  a  compact  group. 

Gcsaoos;  and  in  the  wings  springing  from  the  cen-  rr«.         .   ^i                    .            ^            1      /      •  x 

tral  building  ^re  housed  the  Federll  Council,  the  There  is  thus  a  merging,  so  to  speak,  of  pomts 

oecuiive,    and    the    bureaus   of    a    continually  of    contact    between  homogeneous  elements; 
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and  this  is  regarded  by  M.  Bonjour  as  one  absence  from  the  debates  of  that  dramatic 

of  the  contributing  factors  in  the  moderation  character  so  striking  elsewhere.     **No  lobby 

of  the  assembly.    The  number  of  deputies  in  intrigues;  no  secret  caucuses;  no  traps  set  in 

the  National  Council  varies,  one  deputy  being  the  path  of  the  rulers.    Parliamentary  effort  is 

chosen  for  every  20,000  of  population.    Of  the  expended  in  the  mere  discussion  of  legal  proj- 

present  number,  167,  the  Radical-Democrats  ects,  in  motions,  and  in  rare  interpellations." 

count  103;  the  Catholic  right,  34;  the  Liberal-  The  question  of  languages  has  been  settled 

Conservative  center,  16;  the  group  comprising  at  Berne  in  a  very  equitable  and  happy  manner, 

the  7  Socialists  and  the  **  Politico-Social"  fac-  Each  orator  speaks  in  his  own  tongue  and  so 

tion,  12;   and  2  members  are  not  included  in  does  the  President.    But,  as  it  is  necessary  for 

any  classification.  the  words.of  the  last-named  to  be  understood 

The  mdange  of  the  various  parties  is  not  the  by  all,  they  are  translated  into  German  or  into 

only  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  at  a  session  French,  as  the  case  may  be.    Italian  is  com- 

of  the  Swiss  National  Council.     He  notices,  paratively  rare  in  the  chambers.     When  a 

more  particularly  perhaps,  the  bad  acoustics  speech  is  delivered  in  that  language  the  occa- 

of  the  hall.     Although  the  latter  fs  of  small  sion  is  quite  a  little  "event."    In  the  National 

dimensions,  it  is  impossible  for  a  feeble  voice  Council  reports  are  presented  in  both  German 

or  one  that  is  not  fairly  sonorous  to  make  itself  and  French. 

heard.    Everything  has  been  tried  to  remedy  The  State  Council   (German,  Standeraih) 

this  defect,  but  without  success.    M.  Bonjour  differs  from  its  neighbor  in  regard  to  a  few 

thinks  that  this  inconvenience  is  probably  one  parliamentary  customs.     The  State  Council 

of   the   causes   that  rob  the  debates  of  that  being  four  times  less  numerous  than  the  other 

animation  which  characterizes  those  of  other  chamber,  its  discussions  are  naturally  more 

parliaments.    Another  factor  of  this  phenome-  quickly  terminated  and  have  less  amplitude, 

non,  more  considerable  still,  is  the  absence  of  Consequently,   as   the   law   obliges   the  two 

ministerial  responsibility.  chambers  to  sit  concurrently,  it  often  happens 

In  France  the  issues  of  the  great  political  that  the  State  Council  lacks  business  while  the 

debates  are  the  very  existence  of  the  govern-  National  Council  supplements  its  morning  sit- 

ment.    In  the  Swiss  Parliament  there  is  noth-  tings  by  afternoon  sessions.    The  State  Council 

ing  to  resemble  these.    The  Federal  Council  is  consists  of  44  members;   the  hall  in  which  it 

elected  for  three  years.    Once  in  office  it  cannot  meets  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Na- 

be  overthrown  by  the  votes  of  the  chambers  tional  Council ;  and  the  acoustics  are  no  better, 

and  it  is  certainly  this  that  contributes  to  the  The  rule  is  to  speak  seated. 


THE  ORIGINALS   OF  SOME  OF   MARK 

TWAIN'S   CHARACTERS 

'TpHE  identification  of  the  originals  of  the  Croy   gives   some   interesting   data.     Of  the 

-■•      characters  in  the  works  of  popular  writ-  former,  he  says: 

ers  has  always  excited  the  liveliest  interest  of  , ,      , .  , 

the  reading  public;   and  not  seldom  have  the  ,„y}:rurrF?fse^rre^^S  &'l^^^^^ 

votanes    of    the    great    fiction-mongers    been  gathered  nuts  and  berries  for  her  as  they  wandered 

doomed  to  disappointment  in  their  endeavors  their  way  to  Miss  Lucy  Davis'  private  school  at 

to  lift  the  veil  which  their  favorite  authors  have  Hannibal,  Missouri.     But  before  they  reached  the 

so  skillfully  thrown  around  the  creatures  of  '^t  fel'uW  l-et^  dTfora^l^^'a'd^ 

then:  fancy.     Accordmg  to  Mr.  Homer  Croy,  ^ome  to  school  together.     Never!     Even  if  their 

writing  in  the  Bellman  (Minneapolis) ,  Mark  books  were  mixed  up  and  they  had  the  same  kind 

Twain  "sometimes  used  a  real  character,  and  of  berry  stains  on  their  mouths  it  would  never  do. 

*'^^«  u«  AiA  «^*      T^  «  r^^-o^,^  ;«  K.-aofVi  The  world  now  knows  her  as  Becky  Thatcher, 

sometimes  he  did  not.     If  a  person  m  breath-  ^^^  ,^^^j^,^  ^.^j  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,j^^  ^^^ 

mg  life  measured  up  to  romance  as  given  to  us  Sawyer  when  they  found  Injun  Joe. 
by  the  late  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  he  went  in  just 

as  he  was;   if  he  did  not,  Mark  put  on  high  Mrs.  Eraser  is  now  living  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 

lights  and  profiles  as  the  case  demanded."  where  she  is  matron  of  a  home  for  widows  and 

The  best  known  two  of  all  Mark  Twain's  orphans;  and  "she  is  loved  and  respected  by 

characters  are  probably  Becky  Thatcher  and  all  the  people  of  her  home  town,  for  a  truer, 

Huckleberry  Finn;  and  concerning  these  Mr.  nobler  woman  never  lived."    Two  years  ago 
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she  visited  the  Clemens  home  at  Redding, 
Coon.;  and  for  two  days  she  and  the  great 
humorist  were  "companions  and  friends  as  of 
old." 

TTiey  were  sad  and  merry  in  turns  as  they 
thoufjht  over  the  days  that  were  no  more.  On  the 
moming  of  her  departure  Mrs.  Fraser  Found  on  the 
dressing  table  of  her  room  a  splendid  steel  engrav- 
ing o(  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  and  written  across  it 
tht^e  words:  "To  Laura  Fraser,  with  the  love  of 
her  earliest  sweetheart." 

It  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known  that  the 
account  of  the  losing  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Becky  Thatcher  in  McDowell's  Cave  was 
founded  on  fact.  Mr.  Croy  states  that  Samuel 
himself,  when  a  boy,  was  really  lost  in  the  cave 
for  thirty  hours.  The  narration  of  theincident 
brought  unexpected  results:  a  large  cement 
firm  was  attracted  to  the  place,  and  investiga- 
tion showed  "that  the  entire  cave  was  formed 
of  cement  rock." 

A  plant  was  started,  and  it  soon  became  the 
Ut-csI  of   its  kind  in  all  the  West.     It  brought 

thousands  of  laborers  to   Hannibal,  and  with   it        n     -     n    ^    ■.      ..  ■ 

came  other  industries  which  lifted  the  river  town    ^  "^-'^  ■  "*"  ^ 

to  the  dignity  of  a  city.     In  a  word.  Hannibal    '■arthing. 

■  --       -  YounpS 

neveraleader  in  the  pranks  of  "the  gang."     .     ,    . 

Rather  he  was  the  one  to  sit  back  and  think  out 

Huckleberry  Finn,  as  the  world  knows  him,   things  to  do,  and  then,  by  the  gentle  art  of  sugges- 

isnow  living  at  Paris,  Mo.     He  was  "a  mem-   tio".  get  the  other  boj^s  to  do  them.    To  this  bunch 

to  af  a,e  H„„L1»I  boys  who  mad.  .h.  nighu  •" S^ZZt"  ^■ZfJSW'/'HSi^i^^: 

merry  for  the  nitives.  Fin„  with  alterations,  for  his  father  was  neither  a 

lisherman  nor  the  town  drunkard.     Bui  there  is 

where  the  fiction  touch  comes  in.     .     .     . 

Just  as  surely  as  one  boy  could  not  ha\'e  done  all 
the  things  that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  attributed  with 
is  the  fact  that  Barney  Farthing  did  get  mixed  up 
in  a  whole  lot  of  the  things  that  did  happen.  Mark 
Twain  tookallhisexploits.and  then  pieced  them  out 
with  the  adventures  of  other  boys  around  the  town 
until  they  made  a  wonderful  and  laughable  whole. 

Everybody  whom  young  Clemens  met  at 
this  period  of  his  life  became  "material"  for  his 
books.  Thus,  Injun  Joe  was  "a  drunken  half- 
breed  Indian,  who  ran  an  express  wagon,  pick- 
ing up  odd  jobs  wherever  he  could."  The 
aiml  of  Tom  Sawyer,  who  helped  the  boys  on 
their  adventurous  journey  on  the  raft,  was  the 
wife  of  Judge  Quarles,  a  relative  of  young 
Clemens  who  lived  on  a  large  plantation  out- 
side Hannibal.  She  died  in  California,  in  the 
direst  poverty,  a  few  years  ago;  but  "so  proud 
was  she  that  she  would  not  let  her  famous 
nephew  know  of  her  condition."  Colonel  Mul- 
berry Sellers  was  James  Lampton,  a  favorite 
cousin  of  Clemens'  mother. 

At  first   Mark  Twain   thought   of  calling   him 
Eschol   Sellers,   and   bo  drafted   a   part   of   "The 
BuciLrBERHY  FINN  Golden  Age"  with  that  name  for  the  character. 
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But  just  at  that  time  a  man  with  the  name  of  Lariat  on  the  steamer  "Quaker  Citj"  in  The 

Eschol  Sellers  bobbed  up  and  threatenc-d  to  make  i„„ocenls  Abroad  was  "reaUy  a  poet,  and  was 

trouble.     So   Mark    hunted    around   for   another  .                ,      ■   v.        ■         ,  ■   '^■\     ^,     , 

first  name,  and  hit  upon  Mulberry.  O"    the    great    Slght-seeing    tnp     with    Mark 

Twain."    His  real  name  was  Bloodgood  H. 

Horace  Bixby  is  Captain  Horace  Biiby,  still  Cutter;    he  lived    at   Little   Neck,   and   was 

living  at  St,  Louis,  who  taught  Clemens  to  be  a  known  as  Long  Island's  farmer  poet." 

pilot   for  $500,  and  who  claims  that  Mark  In  contradistinction  to  other  authors,  Mark 

Twain  was  "the  best  graduate  he  ever  had,  and  Twain  never  hunted  for  material.    He  met  his 

knew    the  personalities  and   eccentricities  of  characters,    lived    with    them,    thought    their 

more  snags  than  any  other  pilot  who  ever  thoughts,  and  then,  because  he  could  not  help 

handled  the  wheel  in  early  days."     The  Poet  it,  put  them  on  paper. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES  CONCERNING 
THUNDERSTORMS 

npHERE  is  probably  no  more  hopeless  task  a  thunderstorm  comes  up  fear  takes  possession 
than  that  of  attempting  to  convince  peo-  of  a  majority  of  humankind  within  its  area; 
pie  that  "there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  and  in  many  a  home  members  of  a  family  may 
a  thunderstorm."  In  spite  of  all  that  science  be  found  betaking  themselves  to  dark  closets 
teaches  concerning  the  composition  of  light-  or  to  pillows  and  feather-beds  in  order  that 
ning  and  ils  comparative  harmlessness  to  alt  they  may  not  see  the  dreaded  flashes.  In  an 
but  about  two  in  every  million  persons,  directly   interesting    article,    entitled     "  Robbing    the 

Thunderstorm  of  Its  Terrors," 
contributed  by  -Mr.  Donald 
Cameron  Shafcr  to  _  Country 
.  Life  in  America,  the  author  as- 
serts that  people  are  afraid  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  disturbances. 
He  says: 

In  reality,  it  is  the  noisy  thunder 
which  scares  them — not  the  light- 
ning. Electricity  is  more  or  Iws 
mysterious  to  the  layman,  and, 
therefore,  a  source  of  wonder  and 

-  Earthquakes  do  not  come  be- 
cause the  people  are  nicked;  light- 
nine  does  not  Hash  because  the 
gods  are  mad.  Both  are  the  natural 
workings  of  nature,  no  more  mys- 
terious than  the  rain,  the  wind, 
or  the  snow.  In  the  city  ol  Schenec- 
tadv  last  summer  a  tailor  named 
Gofdtsman  refused  to  take  out  any 
insurance  on  his  place.  "  Ef  Gott 
wants  me  to  burn  up.  den  I  bums 
up.  dot  iss  all.  It  is  m  der  hantx  off 
Providence."  Lightning  darted 
down  from  the  skv  one  night  and 
burned  the  little  tailor  shop,  despite 
his  simple  faith,  whilea  disreputable 
Negro  gambling  house  across  the 
street  escaped  unharmed. 

Mr.  Shafcr  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  thunderstorm  "which  makes 
the  heart  to  quake  and  the  nerves 
to  tingle."   To  quote  him  further: 
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The  air  is  full  of  moisture.    In  a  few  moments,  see,  and  not  the  electricity  itself.    Electricity  can- 

with  the  temperature  rapidly  dropping,  these  tiny  not  be  seen. 
drops  of  moisture  condense  and  become  too  heavy 

to  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  then  we  shall  have  Mr.  Shafer  ridicules  the  practice  of  shutting 

a  shower.     ...  all  windows  in  a  thunderstorm,  which,  he  says, 

Now  the  lightning  b^ins  to  flash!    Steady  the  jg  ^  mere  superstition. 

nerves  now,  and  remember  that  each  mmute  par-  ' 

tide  of  water  up  there  in  the  sky  also  contains  wjuu   iu^  ♦««-c^     ^^.^   ^e  r  u*   •          .q^l  ^ 

a  tiny  bit  of  el«tricity.  and.  as  the  water  con-  „  ^"^  iifJS^'i'^^lP^  of  lightninR- 186.000 

den«i  into  raindrops  and  showers  to  earth,  even  S^^fn  «!^  ?rt;;'.>!?..f.J°  ''*'"^'''     u       ''^'"^ 

so  the  particles  of  electricity  condense  and  unite  ^°^X  ''?"^f  |^°'"  "«  '^°V^-     •     •   .  •     "o"^"  ^re 

unta  the  air.  or.  better  speaking,  the  water  in  the  ?™^'''„i'"l  "^"^  ,"''  ''^^"H  «"^"<^''.  ?"  '•)«>  '"^i 

t^^r  --•>^^«»^"^  -  •'-'^  ^  ^"^  "f  of  ^^e*  roof  atthalTnle^"  the  :j;?;ntteaTs  Ta 

Look  out  and  von  will  see  the  raindmnsdashincr  telephone  or  electric  light  wire.     This  is  because, 

.    ^Tk  •          I  ^  •    w>"  see  tne  ramdrops  dashmg  j  j^   j^    enormous  voltage  or  pressure  of  lightnine, 

to  earth  m  a  pleasmg,  life-giving  summer  shower.  .^,  „,^,^  :      i_     «.      ^  j     ^     a    \     "K»'vi»i»^. 

Watch  and  you  will^ee  cJme  tearing  out  of  the  ^^J-^  "tt?^.^^     .  "  TrT.  •  ^'  ^"'''^i'' 

denths  of  a  floud  as  black  as  nii^ht  a  holt  of  pIht  ^"^  IS  to  a  weaker  current,  and  lightning,  travel- 

Sy  wkkh  dl'to  the^rc^^d  and  d^^^pl^s.  'HK  a'w?Xf  !"  the  easiest  paths,  qut^kly  leaves  the 

If   the  pent-up   waters   of  the   upper   air   were  tlJI^'^Lh.rs  T«'h?.nHinl    '                           *^^ 

damnie«fback  by  some  invisible  force  until    the  wooden  timbers  of  a  building. 

increased    pressure  forced  an  opening,  and  then  n-^i               j^i»i.^-            j      ^r      oir 

descended    to   earth    in   one   mighty   stream,   it  ^^»^°  regard  to  lightning-rods,  Mr.  Shafer 

would  mean  certain  destruction  to  everything  it  says  they  are  good   if  lightning  happens   to 

struck.    .    .    .  strike  a  building;    but  most  houses  never  are 

The  particles  of  moisture  accumulating  in  the  struck,   and   rods  are  considered  such  feeble 

upper  air  are  free  to  drop  to  earth  as  soon  as  they  ^     !•        i.      .t.      •                                   .1 

coodcnae  and  unite  until  they  are  too  heavy  to  protection   by   the  insurance  companies  that 

float.    The  particles  of  electricity  gathered  in  the  the  latter  do  not  make  any  reduction  in  rates 

upper  air,  whkh  is  moist  enough  to  be  a  good  con-  on  buildings  equipped  with  lightning-rods.    By 

ductor.  are  effectivelu  insulated  from  the  ground  ^^y  of  contrast,  he  cites  the  case  of  one  house 

by  layers  of  more  or  less  dry  air,  which  IS  the  best  .T-ij.i-lt_       1            .       11      i-t      . 

noo-conductor  of  electricity  in  the  world,     this  ^^  England  that  has  been  struck  by  lightning 

electricity  is  "dammed  back'*  until  it  reaches  a  more  than  300  times. 

pressure  suflficient  to  break  down  tfcis  resistance  The  photographs  accompanying  Mr.Shafer's 

"ttthiv^'u'fs^'r^i^^^^^^^^^^  '^fr>:."'"V''^  "^T  "^  't!^' "'  •'^^^  "^1 

phere,  heated  to  incandescence  by  the  electrical  ^f  lightning- flashes,  show  that  the  conventional 

energy  breaking  down  this  resistance,  which  we  pictures  of  lightning  are  entirely  wrong. 


ASTRONOMY'S  LATEST  WORD  ON  MARS 

'T'HE  most  widely  divergent  views  are  enter-  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
*  tained  by  astronomers  in  regard  to  our  order  of  beings, 
neighbor  planet  Mars, — some,  like  our  Ameri- 
can Professor  Lowell,  believing  that  it  is  the  Mars  has  light,  air,  and  sunshine,/  savs  Flam- 
abode  of  highlv  inteUigent  beings,  others,  like  "J??!?"*  '^  seems  impossible  that  a  world  having 
*u  *  T."  r  u  A  y^  i_  11  ^r  .  all  the  requisites  for  life  should  be  condemned  to 
the  great  Enghsh  astronomer  Campbell,  that  ^e  a  desert  waste.  Evidently  sentiment  plavs 
It  is  a  total  waste  of  ice.  a  part  in  the  French  enthusiasts  ideas.  On  the 
Svante  Arrhenius,  the  noted  Swedish  phys-  other  hand,  sober  observers  have  pointed  to  the 

ical  chemist,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  ^^^*  ^^'^S  !t^  !?y*  ""^  ^^^  5"t"  on  Mars  yield  but 

*^^*i.  -.    »  u       •        •     •  L*    •   ^  43- 100  of  the  heat  received  bv  the  earth,  so  that 

recently,   gave    a  comprehensive  insight  into  one  is  well  justified  in  doubting  whether  the  source 

the  various  prevailing  theories  and  the  obser-  of  all  vitalitv  is  sufficiently  strong  on  the  former 

^•ations  upon  which  they  are  based.    He  him-  planet  to  maintain  organic  life.    Flammarion  pre- 

self  holds  that  Mars  is  a  dead  worid,  where  life  f^Plfses  that  the  "canals"  and  the  inland  seas  arc 

L^„  I  .         ,  *•     ,.       -r   •    J     J    -x  the  fruitful  springs  whence  the  inhabitants  draw 

has  long  since  been  extmct,— if,  indeed,  it  ever  their  sustenance;   Lowell  goes  so  far  as  to  assume 

existed  at  all.  that  Mars  is  cultivated  to  the  very  poles,  while 

Owing     to     the     famous    observations     of  others,  amone  them   the  noted  French  phvsicist 

the  Italian  astronomer.  Scjuaparelii  (who  died  J^:^::rt7:Sir^'^:''^lX\^^^o:^ 

last  month),  as  well  as  the   later   works  of  the  freezing  point. 

Flammarion  (1Q02)  and  of  Lowell  (**Mars  as 

the  Abode  of  Life,"  1909),  a  lively  interest  has       With  these  conflicting  opinions  it  was  but 

been  aroused  in  the  educated  world  concerning  natural  that  astronomers  should  take  advantage 

the  planet  Mars.    The  popular  opinion  follow-  of  the  unusually  favorable  position  for  obser- 

ing  these  writers  is  that  the  wonderful  "canals"  vation  which  Mars  occupied  last  fall  to  fathom 
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as  closely  as  possible  the  riddles  of  the  mys- 
lerious  planet.  To  return  to  Dr.  Arrhenius 
agaia: 

Since  the  epoch-making  introduction  of  the 
spectroscope  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
astrophysicists  have  made  use  of  that  instrument 
to  discover  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
of  ^ta^s,  and  particularly  whether  it  contains 
aqueous  vapor.  AH  are  agreed  that  the  climate  is 
that  of  a  desert.  Assuming  that  it  corresponds  to 
that  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  may  he  very  close  to 
the  truth,  the  air  is  saturated  at  a  humidity  of  31 
per  cent.,  and  it  follows  from  this  and  other  data 
that  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  Martian 
midsummer  may  be  reckoned  as  5.3°  Centigrade 
(4ii°  Fahrenheit).  A  rich  vegetable  life,  as  as- 
sumed by  Lowell,  seems  thus  out  of  the  question; 

the  climatic  conditions. 

The  great  riddle  on  the  surface  of  Mars  is 
the  so-called  canals.  The  popular  idea 
strongly  sustained  by  Lowell  and  Flammarion 
is  that  Ihey  are  gigantic  works  of  engineering 
skill  which  serve  to  irrigate  the  country.  This 
view  is  incompatible  with  the  severe  cold  upon 
the  planet.  According  to  another  theory,  but 
one  scarcely  known  to  the  gaieral  public,  these 
"canals"  are  fissures  on  the  surface  of  Mars. 

Fizeau  believed  them  to  be  fissures  in  the  seas 
of  ice;  Penard  declared,  in  1S88,  that  they  cor- 
respond to  the  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust.  These 
cracks,  owing  to  their  connection  with  therecent 
earthquakes,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  studied. 

Their  origin  is  accounted  for  by  the  Tact  that  the  ,;„g  particles  of  oxide  of  iron.     This  dust  would 

temperature  of  the  earth  s  crust.— ignormg  the  ao  gradually  fill  up  the  -canals"  did  not  the  deepen- 

mclers  affected  by  the  sun,— remains  unchanged,  f      ^f  j^e  fissures  maintain  the  difference  of  level. 
while  the  heat  of  the  interior  is  slowly  but  steadily 
lesHened  by  being  conducted  to  the  colder  surface 

of  iheearth;  thelatter  thus  temporarily  retains  its  One  circumstance  that  is  always  brought 
dimensions  while  the  sl«wln|j  interior  is  contract-  forward  as  evidencing  the  high  intelligence  of 
Z-hV-jS  *,iC».  SS™l,4r»lv',''.':  'l-'Ma'ti^s  is  ,h.  absolute  sTaigh.ness  of 
L',w<-]1  isof  the  opinion  that  theMarecanalsareloo  'he  "canals"  and  their  regular  geometric  dia- 
ling to  btarVrcimnarison  with  the  fissures  upon  our  tribution,  A  number  of  Mars  obsen-ers,  as 
kIoIk;.  It  would,  however,  not  be  a  surprising  Cerulli  and  Maunder,  and  especially  Anto- 
:.!:;"r'Mt''acco^\'ngl!"^^^^^^  -'''^1,  have  expressed  a  contrary  view,  the 
of  it»'ol.H.-rv.rs.  is  in  a  somewhat  more  advanced  latter  saying: 
Hlagi-  than   the  earth.     Its  solid  crust  is  therefore 

«,m.-what  thicker  than  that  of  our  globe.    This,  of       -^^^^  complicated   network  of   straight   lines  is 

coiir---.   IS  parily  owing  to  the  lesser  volume  ol  p„,i,ably  illus<.r>-.     The  appearance  of  the  |>lanet 

X.  .__   -..,5  that  of  the  earth,      t  is   a    any  rate,  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  moon  (except  that  the 

,l.,1.l«  H,«  .n.„mi>arably  the  larger  oart  ,a„„  j,  dead,-that  is.  appears  unchangeable  I.  or 

s  well  as  or  the  earth,  is  ^j  ^^^^^  terrestrial  landscape  beheld  from  .1  bal- 

.1.     ror  ai.L-i   the  ratherra[.id  formation  of  the  ^^„      In  a  word,  the  ■■geometry"  of  Mars  proves 

Kt  in  the  bt^ginning,  its  later  pr^^rcss  is  exces-  („  [^  g  pu^  illusion, 
■ly  slow.     Mara  is  not.  like  the  moon,  a  dead  "^ 

■^tial  b'Hiy  upon  which  practical!),- no  changes 

ur.    The  dilTtrencc  is  due  to  the  existence  of  an       The  writer  concludes  by  saying  that  he  has 

i'i>|jh<re.  rare  though  it  be.  on  the  Martian  shown  thai  a  comprehension  of  the  phenomena 
rii't       In   it   the  aoucous  vapors  arc  aistilied,      .  ,        it        ■        .    ,    n  ■_  -1  1    i_      i_ 

,i.,g  the  change  of  seasons  to  become  ap,>arent.  observed  on  Mars  is  not  at  all  impossible  by  the 

oilii-r  changi's  are  constantly  occurring  upon  aid   of   forces  known   to   us  on   earlh.      That 

[iLinrt.     It  must  lie  presumed  that,  as  upon  Mars  is  an  almost  e:(tinct  world  he  regards  as 

i-i.rth,    meteoriies  containing    iron    or    iron  fully  established.     When  the  atmosphere  shal!, 

I  J  iiaiioiis,  descend  upon  it.     The  yellow  veil  .      '  t         1-  j   j  j- 

„]i  li.i,  «,  often  disturbed  the  observation  of  '"  consequence  of  cooling  and  decay,  disap- 

pl.inel'B  surface  doubtless  proceeds  from  very  pear  Mars  will  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  Oioon. 
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DO   HOLLAND   AND    BELGIUM   NEED 
AN   ALLIANCE? 

'T'HE  hattDting  fear  of  the  "German  peril," 
*  which  has  so  long  possessed  many 
En^ishmen,  has,  with  lime,  spread  to  other 
countries  as  well.  General  von  der  Boeck, 
writing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin),  dis- 
cusses the  possibility  of  a  military  alliance  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium — two  countries 
which  share  the  trepidation  of  the  English 
about  Germany.  The  fear  of  being  dragged 
in  should  France  and  Germany  go  to  war  is 
not  the  only  one  that  besets  them.  Germany 
a  widely  credited,  besides,  with  the  desire  to 
extend  ber  dominions  at  their  expense,  in  order 

le,  and,  more  especialiyi 

le  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 

e  is,  in  the  main,  a  resume 

lublication  by  a  Dutch 
which  has  been  largely 

-German  military  press 

irk  contains  almost   all 

mes  been   published  in 

idence  and  neutrality  of 
Bdgium,  aa  well  as  to  the  means  by  which 
these  can  be  secured  by  a  league  with  Hol- 
land. Besides  being  esteemed  as  a  gifted 
writer  by  his  countrymen,  the  author  is  spe- 
cially well  versed  in  military  affairs. 

The  first  point  debated  by  Klerck  is  whether, 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  a  rapprochement 
lietween  the  two  States  is  possible.  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  rest 
upon  a  natural  basis,  there  being,  in  fact,  no 
essential  obstacles  in  the  way.  Differences  of 
race  and  extraction  could  not  hinder  an  alliance 
that  would  leave  both  countries  independent. 
The  next  question  examined  is  whether  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  enjoined  by  treaty,  enti- 
tles it  to  form  an  alliance  with  another  power. 
The  Dutch  writer  maintains  that  Belgium  need 
i>y  no  means  relinquish  its  permanent  neutral- 
ity by  an  alliance  formed  in  order  to  protect 
that  neutrality. 

Klerck  believes  he  has  proved  historically 
that  there  is  no  barrier  to  a  rapprochement. 
This  conclusion,  however,  General  Boeck  re- 
marks, would  be  valueless  if  it  could  not  at  the 
same  time  be  shown  that  from  a  political  and 
military  standpoint  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both 
states  to  form  an  alliance. 

The  existence  of  such  interest  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  in  the  third  and  most  volu- 
minous part  of  his  work.  He  examines,  first,  the 
question  whether  a  "  German  peril "  does  really 
hang  over  Holland  and  Belgium.  He  quotes 
many  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French  writers,  and 


[     PRINCESS,   JULIANA. 


<Taken  on  the  liule  Princes*'  finl  birthday  anniversary) 

concludes  that  it  does  actually  exist,  and  has 
existed  ever  since  the  great  victories  of  Prussian 
policy  in  the  '6o's  of  the  past  centurj'.  This 
5ur]irising  conviction,  the  General  remarks, 
seems  to  have  been  aided  by  the  overzealous 
members  of  the  pan- Germ  an  league. 

The  most  suitable  means  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional existence  of  both  peoples  would  be  an 
alliance  Ijetween  the  two  nations.  Doubtless, 
remarks  the  author,  a  purely  defensive  alliance 
would  materially  reduce  the  dangers  that 
threaten  them.  But  since  influential  voices 
have  been  raised  against  that  in  both  countries, 
it  would  suffice,  for  the  present,  if  the  military 
authorities  on  both  sides  would,  by  agreement, 
prepare  for  any  sudden  contingency.  Should 
the  proper  measures  be  taken,  the  mllitaty 
strength  of  the  two  states,  now  numbering  nearly 
400,000,  might  become  a  power  that  would  not 
he  regarded  as  a  quanlili  negUgeable  by  the  bel- 
ligerent great  powers.  Both  peoples  are  passion- 
ately devoted  to  their  reigning  families.  In 
Holland  particularly  the  Queen  and  the  little 
Princess  are  objects  almost  of  popular  venera- 
tion.   Little  Juliana  is  now  sixteen  months  old. 
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THE  MODEL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

IN  his  sixth  paper  under  the  title  "What  is   pected  to  sit  rigidlv  in  silence  at  their  desks,  neither 

^  Wrong  with  Our  PubUc  Schools?"     Mr.  2?"*^  i*'^L^^"'T^  to  make  a  disturbance. 

T         1.  It?  r»  *!•        •    *u    T  1^  Tney  should  be  made  to  take  such  an  uiterest  m 

Joseph  M.  RogCTS  outlines  in  the  June  numb«-  theif    work    that    discipline    wouW    scarcely   be 

of  Lippincot(*s  a  model  school.    He  contends  thoug^ht  of. 

that  our  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish  all       The  second   momtng-hotir  would   be  devoted 

that  is  expected  of  them  because  they  have  not  J^  ^^^  ^"^  general  purposes,  except  that  the 

f  .,  •     J  ^L       »:     •   I    *L   *  tl^j        *•  teaching  would   now  be   more  general,  and  the 

fully  recognized  the  pnnaple  that  **  education  sidelights  would  be  brought  out  by  e%^'  possible 

develops  nothing  original  in  a  human  being,  means,  so  that  the  chudren  should  undersund 

Personality  is  a  de6nite  creation,  but  education  exactly  what  is  in  hand.    It  is  better  to  go  o>er 

can  do  vast  things  for  every  individuality,  and  l^groj^nj*  and^have  everything  clear  than  to  kaiT 

A           '  \  ^      L^     4,  ft     c  pupils  t>elogged  about  anytfamg.     That  b  what 

everyone  needs  speaal  treatment."     Some  per-  discourag^^ost  chUdren. 

sons  cannot  be  educated  beyond  a  certain  point,  Bv  eleven  o'clock  the  larger  boys  would  go  to  the 

while  others  seem  to  have  few  limitations.    To  workshops,  the  smaller  ones  to  the  g>-mnasium. 

run  all  through  the  same  groove  is  impossible.  ^^\^  f  he  girls  would  go  to  the  kitchens  to  pre- 

^,,.             iLt      n            ^  II     L-          J         •     *u  pare  the  lunch,  and  Others  to  the  seifvinR-rooin  and 

Chicago,  Mr.  Rogers  tells  his  readers,  is  the  Sundry.     As  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 

first  city  in  the  Um'ted  States  to  recognize  this,  modate  all  of  the  children  in  this  way  at  any  one 

She  is  building  fifty  new  schoolhouses,  at  a  cost  time,  the  teachers  would  have  a  few  pupils  in  each 

of  $180,000  each.     Every  one  of  these  is  to  f^"^  to  stimulate  in  various  directions,  and  theje 

t         n  '  .        .  ,         ,  in  turn  would  go  to  the  workshops  after  lunch, 

have    a  gymnasium,  a  swunnung-pool,  a  play-  j^e  boys  would  be  learning  some  praaical  busi- 

ground,  and  manual  and  domestic  economy  ness  lessons, — bookkeepine.  typewriting,  etc. 
outfits."     Even  these  plans  fall  short  of  the       The  lunch,  which  would  be  simple  and  substan- 

necessary  requirements.  ^'^[  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prepared  and  serv^  by  the 

w     ^     '  ^'       t'  11       L     I    ik«      n  girls,  under  competent  dwection.    With  inven  ma- 

in depicting  his  model  school,  Mr.  Rogers  aerials  provided  by  the  public  at  a  fixed  cost,  so 
supposes  a  city  school,  it  being  possible  to  many  good  lunches  would  be  prepared.  Some  of 
inaugurate  i*eforms  most  easily  in  such  an  the  older  girls  would  be  sent  to  market  to  purchase 
institution  supplies  for  a  small  number, — say,  six  persons,— 

for  a  given  sum;  they  would  cook  this  and  ser>-e 
The  graded  school  building  would  have  large  ^^  selected  pupils  for  a  week,  when  another  set 
grounds,  be  of  good  architecture  and  eligibly  situ-  J^""*^  undertake  the  task.  The  idea  of  this  would 
ated.  It  woukf  be  arranged  for  classes  of  no  more  !j?  to  train  the  young  gnis  in  practical  marketing, 
than  twenty-five,  but  each  floor,  according  to  Too  few  marned  women  have  more  than  a  smat- 
modern  construction,  would  be  capable  of  being  tenngofknowledgeof  how  to  buy  economically  the 
thrown  into  a  single  room.  Artistic  and  sanitary  P*^^  nutritious  and  palauble  food,  or  how  to  couk 
conditions  would  exist  everywhere.    There  would    *^  properly. 

be  plants  and  pictures,  aquaria  and  gymnasia,  .  After  lunch  there  would  be  recreat ten;  then  the 
rest-rooms,  work-rooms,  and  a  library,  with  small  ^V?  ^^W  go.  to  the  shops  and  the  giris  to  the 
laboratories  and  collections  of  minerals,  woods,  sewing,  typwritmg.  and  commercial  rooms.  Those 
etc.  There  would  be  simple  scientific  apparatus  ^"^  had  had  this  exercise  m  the  raorniiw  would 
and  on  each  floor  arrangements  for  moving  pictures  now  have  some  academic  work.  The  afternoon 
or  ordinary  lantern-slide  displays.  instruction   would   consist    mainly   m    illustrated 

lectures  by  experts.    On  each  floor  there  would  be 

The  school  ought  to  be  the  most  imposing   a  moving-picture  equipment;  the  lecturers  would 

and  the  best  appointed  building  in  the  com-   ^  from  floor  to  floor;  and  the  lectures  would  ero- 

.,     ,     '^tt  u     i<i     I    J  1.  brace  elementary   science,   history,   travel,   liter- 

miinity;    it  should  be  *Mooked  upon  by  every  ature.  and  politii  in  its  broadest  sense. 

citizen  as  the  most  important  place  next  to  his 

home";  it  should  be  a  sort  of  clubhouse  for  the  Mr.  Rogers  recognizes  the  fact  that  many 
neighborhood;  and,  in  general,  it  should  be  persons  regard  moving  pictures  as  an  e\'il; 
**so  attractive  that  children  would  consider  it  ^"t,  as  he  observes,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
a  deprivation  to  stay  away  from  it."  The  fol-  ^^^^ir  great  potentialities  for  good.  Literature 
lowing  program  represents,  in  condensed  form,  ^^  would  have  taught  by  a  good  elocutionist; 
Mr.  Rogers'  idea  of  how  a  day  should  l>e  occu-  and  ''much  time  should  be  devoted  to  music" 
pied  in  the  model  school.  Some  novel  sugges-  The  manual  training  would  not  be  *'of  the 
tions  will  be  noted  by  our  readers:  P^^^Y  sort  now  taught  in  schools,  but  would  be 

serious  work,  under  the  charge  of  competent 
After  devotional  exercises,  the  principal  teach-    mechanics  " 
crs  on  each  floor  would  give  a  brief  summarv'  of        .^       ^  .  *       _^  .      ^^     t    j  1      -^m^     t% 

the  important  news  of  the  dav  which  would  be  of       ^^^^  importance  IS  attached  by  Mr.  Rogers 
interest  and  importance  to  children  according  to  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  teaching  for  giris. 
their  age.     .     .    .    The  next  hour  would  be  de-   He  says: 
voted  to  academic  work  in  the  classrooms,  with 

the  teachers  giving  the  needed  help  to  pupils  who  Take  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  has  eradu- 
are  i>erplexed.     The  children  would  not   be  ex-   ated  with  honors  from  the  h^h  schooL     is  she 
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truly  educated  if  she  cannot  take  care  of  a 
home  and  run  it  economically?  How  many 
such  girb  to-day  can  go  out  and  purchase 
economically  the  materials  for  any  sort  of  meal 
and  prepiare  it  with  any  degree  of  efficiency? 
There  are  a  good  many  who  can  do  this  after 
a  fashion,  hut  in  these  days  the  chemistry  of 
cooking  is  a  science.  There  are  certain  things 
whkrh  we  ought  to  eat  in  certain  proportions, 
there  are  some  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
cat  at  all,  and  most  food  b  of  value  according 
as  it  is  cooked.  No  girl  is  properly  educated 
who  cannot  run  a  home  as  well  as  a  man  does  his 
business  and  on  essentially  the  same  principles. 
That  b  why  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  cooking 
in  the  schools,  and  am  in  favor  of  having  the  State 
provide  the  materials  for  the  luncheons.     If  the 


schools  can   make  better  housewives,   they  will 
justify  almost  any  expense. 

Most  persons  will  agree  with  Mr.  Rogers 
when  he  says'that  what  is  wanted  in  any  school 
is  a  curriculum  so  elastic  that  every  sort  of 
normal  child  will  get  some  good  out  of  it.  In 
most  cases  of  **duir'  children  it  is  the  form  of 
instruction  and  not  the  child  that  is  at  fault: 
We  must  get  away  from  mere  book-learning. 
All  instruction  must  be  of  a  practical  nature; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  interests 
boys  as  well  as  men  is  generally  that-  which  is 
best  for  them  to  be  instructed  in. 


THE  ORATORS  OF  THE   FRENCH   CHAMBER 

OF  DEPUTIES 


AMONG  all  the  orators  of  the  French 
^^  lower  chamber — we  are  told  by  Anatole 
de  Monzie  (himself  a  member  of  that  body)  in 
the  lUustrirte  Zeitung  of  Berlin — the  most  note- 
worthy and  "extraordinarily  Protean"  is  the 
famous  Socialist  leader,  Jean  Jaur^s.  He  says 
in  part: 

Many  views  no  doubt  prevail  as  to  his  real  char- 
acter. As  for  me,  I  imagine  him  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent to  friendship  and  sympathy.  He  certainly 
makes  no  bid  for  either.  This  man,  who  seems  to 
reveal  himself  completely  in  his  every  expression, 
is,  I  am  convinced,  one  of  the  sort  whose  inner- 
most thoughts  and  feelings  are  hardest  to  guess. 
But  these  considerations  count  for  little  when  it 
comes  to  framing  a  proper  estimate  of  the  prodigy 
who   in    the   rostrum — at   once   accomplished   in 


poetry  and  a  champion  of  verbal  literalness — com- 
bines metaphysics  with  vit,  strategy'  with  force, 
precise    knowledge  .  with     elegant     phraseology. 

Aristide  Briand,  the  Socialist  Premier,  owes 
a  good  deal  of  his  celebrity,  thinks  M.  de  Mon- 
zie, to  the  sharp  contrast  which  he  offers  to 
Jean  Jaurds.  Unlike  his  masterful  colleague, 
M.  Briand  persuades  with  suaWty.  He  is  an 
adept  at  subde  development  and  transidon. 
For  all  the  seductiveness  of  his  voice,  which 
lends  a  glamour  to  his  most  commonplace  utter- 
ances, "his  speeches  are  really  no  more  than 
long,  familiar  chats."  And  he  goes  on  chat- 
ting, in  this  strain  and  the  next,  emphasizing 
one  point  or  leading  up  to  another,  according 
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as  he  finds  himself  impressing  his  audience, 
"whose  moods  of  response  or  antagonism  he  ap- 
pears to  gauge  with  swift  and  unfailing  in- 
stinct iveness." 

Two  other  statesmeu  and  orators,  Messrs. 
Viviani  and  Millerand,  who  have  also  favored 
Socialist  doctrines,  afford  ground  for  Interesting 
comparison.  Cl^menceau  used  to  call  Viviani 
"an  idealized  Millerand,"  so  M.  de  Monzie  in- 
forms one,  and  he  then  characterizes  the  latter 
as  "a  realist  who  in  his  theory  of  government 
follows  the  methods  of  experimental  science." 
Although  his  address  is  apparently  somewhat 
ponderous,  actually  he  is  "clear,  concise,  and 
always  to  the  point." 

The  hji-persensitive  and  emotional  Reni  Viviani, 
o\-erfli>wing  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  and 
re\'elling  in  historical  reinin'iacences, — ^in  secular 
mythdoRj'.  if  I  may  say  so,— is  the  besi  Latinist 
and  the  most  impeccable  speaker  o(  the  Chamber, 

Three  stalwart  defenders  of  Catholicism  are 
Messrs.  Cochin,  Groussau,  and  Piou,  whom 
their  clever  fellow-Deputy  describes  as  fi^ows: 

Denya  Cochin  exceeds  his  two  colleagues  both  in 
physical  and  intellectual  stature.  He  comports 
himself  in  the  Chamber  as  though  he  were  in  a 
drawing-room.  He  leans  against  the  back  o(  the 
rostrum,  bdow  the  Chairman's  seat,  as  easily  as  be 
might  against  the  mantelpiece  when  conversing 

fieasantfy  in  a  fashionable  company.  Although 
is  voice  is  grave,  he  talks  without  calculated 
cfiect,  but  with  extreme  urbanity  and  politeness. 
In  addition  to  hi»  z«al  (or  the  cause  of  religion  he 
shows  himself  a  very  authoritative  and  able  de- 
liater  on  foreign  |>o[itics.  .  .  .  Jacques  Piou 
pcrhajM  represents  more  than  Denys  Cochin. 
I)espite  his  f  jrtive  air  and  his  roguish  little  eyes, 
he  is  in  a  higher  degree  leader,  tactician,  and 
fighter.     True  that  his  batiles  have  resulted   in 


disaster,  that  his  tactics  have  been  calamitous,  and 
(hat  his  capacity  for  leadership  has  therefore  been 
called  into  question.  Still,  no  matter:  he  has  re- 
mained a  disnified  and  imposing  figure — and  rather 
solitary.  He  recalls  the  old  House  <rf  Peers  and 
vanished  monarchies  and  times  when  there  was 
leisure  for  deliberate  speech  and  ceremonious  re- 
ply, .  .  .  M.  Grossau  is  a  short,  ner\'Ous.  ex- 
citable man  with  a  fixed  distorted  smile.  Being  a 
professor  of  law,  he  pleads  for  religion  as  if  on  a 
brief,  and  iuet  as  if  he  would  or  could  win  the  casc- 
His  quietly  persistent,  ostensibly  simple  way, 
sometimes  disarms  the  most  partisan  tribunal  con- 
ceivable, and  Bains  him  the  attention  of  the  must 
anti-clerical  Chamber  that  ever  existed.  Me  is 
always  listened  to,  never  scores  a  fruitful  victory, 
and  IS  never  discouraged. 

Camiile  Pellctan,  ex-Minister  of  Marine,  is 
another  striking  jiersonality.  With  advancing 
years,  he  has  lost  some  of  his  former  impetucnis- 
ness.  His  abilities  were  never  fully  recognized, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  educated,  expe- 
rienced, and  efficient  politicians  of  his  genera- 
tion. It  has  always  been  a  delight  to  hear  this 
quaint  speaker.  He  is  ftill  of  anecdotes — 
makes  a  cult  of  anecdotes,  rdates  them,  in- 
vents them.  This  "good  Bohemian,"  with  his 
vast  store  of  literary  and  historical  knowledge, 
is  an  inveterate  punster,  from  whose  pleasan- 
tries shines  forth  the  very  soul  of  mirth. 

Quite  the  opposite  is  the  ex-Foreign  Minister, 
M.  Ddcass^ — a  man  of  strong  will,  a  formulist, 
who  never  improvises,  and  never  takes  actioa 
but  it  is  carefully  planned  and  matured. 

The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Stephen  Pichon, 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  employs  no  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  but  engages  by  the  geniality  and  good- 
nature in  which  he  wraps  his  astute  observa- 
tions. 

Parliament  has  attracted  many  a  French 
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aulhw  of  note, — \'ictor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Deputies  by  the  aristocratic  consenative  novel- 
Chateaubriand,  Renan,  among  them, — and  ist  and  Academician,  Maurice  Barrcs,  "who 
this  class  is  now  represented  in  the  Chamber  of  has  delivered  some  interesting  literary  essays." 


ARGENTINA  AFTER  A   CENTURY   OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

OF  all  the  South  American  Republics,  Ar-  F 

gentina-is  undoubtedly   the  one  which   ^  ,  .  Imports       Expori>.     In 

««f=.,=  n.n«t      Mn™  iKat  tKU  thriuinff  lanH    g«leiuin H2.753.373    35.775.l««     - 


interests  us  most.    Now  that  this  thriving  land  Brazil, 

erf  the  Southern  hemisphere  rejoices  in  the  fes-  England 

tiWties  that  are  a  centennial  commemoration  of  France  . . 

5  existence  as  a  free  state,  the  nations  of  the  ilti"'^"^ 
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world  realize  that  Argentina's  pride  in  witness-  United  States! 
ing  its  imposing  development  of  the  last  one 
hundred  years  is  more  than  legitimate  and  de-  From  1870  to  1874,  the  amount  of  coal  used 
ser\'ed.  We  Americans  know  that  in  most  of  in  Argentina  for  industrial  purposes  was  not 
our  sister  republics  of  Latin  America  material  much  over  300,000  tons.  Thirty  years  later, 
and  intellectual  progress  has  been  somewhat  rrom'1900  to  1904,  the  consumption  of  coal  was 
^ow,  but  we  must  admit  that  in  Argentina  we  more  than  s  millions  of  tons  and  later,  during 
may  have  in  the  near  future  a  nation  that  will  a  period  of  only  two  years,  1905-07,  the  total 
eventually  rival  and  possibly  compete  with  the  reached  nearly  seven  millions  of  Ions.  During 
United  States  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world  the  past  forty  years  the  transformation  of  the 
in  the  value  of  exports  and  the  winning  of  railroad  system  in  Argentina  has  been  wonder- 
foreign  markets.  ful.    In  1865  there  were  in  operation  scarcely 

European  publications  have  been  more  zoomilesofroads,ovcr  which  traveled  less  than 
numerous  and  far  more  interested  than  ours  in  a  million  passengers  and  in  the  neighlwrhood 
discussing  the  present  outlook  of  affairs  in  of  80,000  tons  of  merchandise  a  year.  The 
.\i^entina,  and  Italian  economists  especially  total  mileage  in  1907  was  over  15,000  with 
have  easily  taken  the  lead  in  an  attempt  to  nearly  50  million  passengers  and  27  millions 
point  out  the  immense  possibilities  that  both  of  tons  of  merchandise, 
labor  and  capital  may  find  in  the  southern 
republic. 

Professor  E.  Lorini  has  recently  published 
an  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome) 
»-hich  contains  a  reliable  Account  of  the  sub- 
stantial attainments  of  Argentina  and  of  its 
wonderful  prospects  for  still  greater  advance- 
ment. According  to  his  figures,  we  find 
that  with  scarcely  six  million  inhabitants  the 
value  of  Argentina's  exports  for  the  year  1909 
has  been  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  as  against  three  hundred  millions  of 
imports.  The  great  bulk  of  exports]  is  made 
up  of  nearly  four  million  tons  of  wheat, 
over  one  million  tons  of  maize,  and  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  flax.  Other  products  have  con- 
tributed in  this  ratio:  200,000  tons  of  wool, 
200,000  heads  of  cattle;  over  200,000  tons 
of  preserved  meat;  30,000  tons  of  butter  out 
of  a  total  production  of  80,000  tons.  These 
figures  are  constantly  growing,  and  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

The  following  table  which  Dr.  Lorini  says 
he  has  compiled  from  official  figures  in  each 

case  will  give  an  idea  of  the  foreign  commerce  of     db.  b""""  ="^»  dc"«    t™^  v^tv  BorsmcvT  .,e 
Argentina  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world: 
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THE  HEROES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REVOUJTION  OF  ISIO 


Since  |K)lilical  unrest  in  the  past  has  in  a 
large  measure  been  a  factor  in  checking  or 
boosting  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of 
Argentina,  one  of  the  leading  economists  of  that 
country.  Dr.  Latzina,  has  thus  calculated  the 
economic  progress  of  the  republic  according  to 
the  term  of  office  of  each  president: 

Increase  in  Per 

Millionsof  cent. 

Dollars 

Mitre  (r862-i86fi) 359-I3 

SarmienLo  (1S68-74) 557-67 

A\'ellancda  (1874-80) 539.91. 

Rcita  (iH8o-S6)    879-65 

Juarez  Celman  {1886-93)  .  .  .  1,303.55 

Saenz  Peha  (ifigi-qK) 1,269.63 

Rora  (1898-1904) 1.937-7' 

(Juintana  (1904-1910) 3.49»   75 

In  regard  to  the  part  played  by  foreign  capi- 
tal in  Ihc  upbuilding  of  ,\rgentina,  Professor 


Lorini  does  not  fully  share  the  preoccupation  of 
South  American  economists,  while  acknowl- 
edging that  the  really  sound  progress  of  Argen- 
tina will  not  be  securely  fixed  unless  the  infiu- 
ence  of  foreign  capital  is  gradually  displaced 
by  local  enterjirise  and  business  ability.  Reli- 
able statistics  point  out  the  fact  that  the  yeariy 
exodus  of  gold  to  [lay  interest  to  foreign  con- 
cerns doing  business  in  Argentina  is  Utile  short 
of  appalling.    The  following  table  is  pertinent: 

Money  going  to  England $56,679,274 

"France 4,514,086 

"      "  Germany 4,371.718 

"      "  Belsium 3.421,601 

"      "  Italy 495-III 

"      "  Spam 31J.095 

The  eloquence  of  this  table  is  self-evidest. 
No  definite  figures  are  given  for  the  share  of 
the  United  Slates.    This  is  agnificant. 
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BEANS— THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR 

IN  MANCHURIA 

"IT  is  a  far  cry  from  high  diplomacy  to  the  an  oKchange  of  commodities,  thev  were  reduced  to 

*  humble  Soya  bean,  yet  we  hold  to  the  belief  ^"I'^S  their  wares  for  cash-the  one  thing  the 

"  -^  J  » -^  •  1    '^     ^-  native  was  short  on.    If  they  attempted  to  follow 

that  the  past  and  present  commercial  situation  ^h^  x^^^  ^f  ^^e  Japanese  and  barter  merchandise 

and  ultimate  solution  of  the  vexatious  Man-  for  beans,  they  were  handicapped  by  their  various 

churian  problem  is  bound  up  in  the  control  of  charges  at  Newchwang,  and  having  to  ultimately 

this  one  product."    So  writes,  in  the  Far  Easi^  ^"  ^^  ^^^  It^l^^^  ^i  ^^T  ^^'^^'  ""'^H^  ""^  ''''''T 

J~    Y       "  ^  T>         al  u  was  unprofitable  under  the  then  existmg  condi- 

frn  Revteiv,  George  Bronson  Rea,  the  pub-  tions.    The  decadence  of  American  and  European 

lisher  of  that  paper;  and  the  importance  that  he  imports  followed  as  a  natural  conseouence.    A  few 

attaches  to  his  subject  is  indicated  by  the  fact  venturesome  American  and  British  piece  goods 

that  he  devotes  to  it  no  less  than  thirteen  folio  ?^^"i^%  ^^^^^.*'^,  ^^-^"T^l^i,  v  i    ^^  'T''''^'l 

\:  f      ,  xi_     !_•  X         A-L     1  firmly  determmed  to  wm  back  their  lost  trade,  but 

pages.     Refernng  to  the  bitter  attacks  upon  acting  solely  as  sellers  and  unable  to  reciprocate 

Japan  by  American  and  British  writers,  al-  by  purchasing  the  products  of  the  farmers,  results 

Iceinc  that  unfair  discrimination  is  the  foun-  were  discouraging,  and  they  finally  had  to  abandon 

dation  of  her  success  in  Manchuria,  he  says:  tl^t'\^\TIl^^'^^^^^^  '^^^  '^^' 

'  -^  reason  lor  Japan  s  success  m  Manchuria. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  I  am  of  g^j  ^^^  another  phase  of  the  situation  pre- 
ihe  opinion  that  all  the  charges  and  insinuations         ^•*irTT*«j         *iru  4.^S^^^ 

againk  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  sents  itself.    Havmg  gamed  control  of  both  the 

fail  far  short  of  the  mark  in  explaining  the  loss  of  import  and  the  export  trade  of  Manchuna, 

the  Manchurian  market  for  American  and  Euro-  Japan's  most  enterprising  firm  sought  to  ex- 

p«an  products    As  a  result  of  several  trips  to  Man-  ^^^j  ^^it  market  for  the  rapidly  increasing  bean 
cfauna,  I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  present  t^     •       4^1         •  *        /  i:        *  •  1 

situation  U  largely  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the  crop.     Dunng  the  winter  of  1905-06  a  tnal 

naiuial  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  de-  shipment  of  beans  and  bean-cake  was  sent  to 

mand,  in  which  the  Railway  has  simply  filled  its  London.    Owing  to  imperfect  packing  it  proved 

role  as  a  pubUc  carrier;  and,  granting  all  the  charges  ^  £^^^^6  and  had  to  be  thrown  overboard, 

of  discrimination  and   unfair  tactics,   the  result  ^^  ji*  4.'j-  j         j- 

would  be  the  same.  ^^^  ^  second  shipment  amved  m  good  condi- 
tion and  was  so  favorably  received  that  an 

The  real  basis  of  Japan's  success  in  Man-  order  for  3000  tons  followed  and  this  was 
churia  is,  he  maintains,  the  operation  of  the  quickly  succeeded  by  larger  ones.  The  new 
fundamental  economic  law,  that  the  country  product  was  accepted  by  the  British  oil-seed 
consuming  the  major  portion  of  the  exports  of  crushers  as  "  the  next  best  oil  producer  to  cotton 
another  country  holds  the  most  advantageous  seed."  The  immense  possibilities  of  the  bean 
position  in  supplying  its  necessary  imf>orts.  trade  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  British 
Now  Japan  has  for  years  been  the  chief  con-  firms,  several  of  whom  entered  the  arena,  with 
sumer  of  Manchuria's  principal  export,  con-  the  avowed  intention  of  wresting  from  Japan 
sisting  of  beans  and  bean-cake.  The  latter  is  her  commercial  supremacy  in  imports.  The 
of  prime  importance  to  the  Japanese  farmer  as  present  production  is  estimated  at  i  ,000,000 
a  fertilizer  for  his  worn-out  fields.  Before  the  tons;  the  value  of  beans  exported  from  Man- 
Russo-Japanese  War  the  Chinese  trader  churia  to  Europe  alone  is  expected  to  reach 
brought  the  bean  product  to  the  market  at  $30,000,000  this  year.  A  crop  of  1,000,000  tons 
Newchwang,  and  received  in  exchange  foreign  of  beans  is  worth  $25,000,000  gold  to  the  farm- 
piece  goods  and  sundries.  The  Japanese  pur-  ers.  And  here  is  where  the  bean  furnishes  the 
chasers  of  bean-cake  "paid  the  foreigner  his  solution  of  the  Manchurian  problem.  In  ex- 
profit  on  the  turnover,  plus  the  storage  charges,  tending  to  Europe  her  market  for  beans,  Japan 
lighterages  and  freight,  and  were  apparently  has  opened  wide,  to  her  own  disadvantage,  the 
contented  with  a  situation  impossible  for  them  very  door  which  foreigners  claimed  was  being 
to  remedy."  Then  came  the  war  and  all  was  closed  against  them.  Naturally  British  oil-seed 
changed.  Japan  began  an  aggressive  cam-  crushers  will  favor  the  purchase  of  beatis 
paign  to  gain  control  of  the  Manchurian  trade,  through  British  exporters.  The  foreign  bedn 
hs  she  consumed  the  bulk  of  the  bean-cake,  merchant  who  purchases  the  product  from  the 
she  set  about  securing  the  control  of  it,  and  farmer  will  be  able  to  offer  wares  of  his  own 
success  soon  crowned  her  efforts.  country  in  exchange.    Then  the  tables  will  be 

turned;  and  just  as  Japanese  goods  ousted  the 

Under  these  conditions  the  foreign  nierchants  foreign,  so  will  the  latter  displace  the  Japanese, 

and  their  agents  in  the  interior  were  placed  at  a  dis-  ,^,     ^   *        .         r  *i      1  c*      1        -n-     j^- 

advantagrfrom  the  outset.    As  they  could  not  The  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade  will  render 

penetrate  into  the  interior  and  purchase  beans  by  unnecessary  the  intervention  of  diplomacy. 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  A  SCANDINAVIAN 

STANDPOINT 

f  N  a  recent  number  of  SamHden  (Christiania)       The  first  article — dealing  with  the  question 

^     there  appear  two  articles  on  the  emigra-  of  immigration  itself — was  written  by  Ame 

[^on  question,  both  from  the  pen  of  well-in-  Dehli.     Mr.  Dehli  has  lived  in  this  country  for 

>rmed  writers  of  Norwegian  birth  who  have  thirty  years.     He  brings  forward  statistics  to 

mg  lived  in  the  United  States.     Of  all  the  show  to  what  extent  the  various  Scandinavian 

vexing  problems  confronting  the  governments  countries  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  emigra- 

of  the  Old  World,  there  is  scarcely  any  that  is  tion.     When  the  census  was  taken  ten  years 

causing  more  concern  at  present,  and  this  is  ago  Norway  had  contributed  338,426  persons 

particularly    true    about    the    Scandinavian  out  of  an  inunigrant  population  of  10,500,000 

countries.  in    this    country.     Sweden    had    contributed 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  or  so  that  the  574,625  and  Denmark  154,616. 

foreign  governments  have  awakened  to  a  full       ^.        ,        , ,        ^      . 

^««i;I^«*:^,,  ^(  ♦u^  ,^»,r^  ^^r>»^««>.v«i  irxr,.,  ^^»o^  Sincc  then  the  immigration  both  from  Sweden 
realization  of  the  grave  economical  loss  conse-  ^^^  ^^^^y  y^^^  ^^^^"^  P^^^  ^^         ^1^^^  ^^  _ 

quent  on  the  migratory  wave  on  which  has  been  000  immigrants  have  reached  the  United  States  in 
borne  from  them  and  to  the  New  World  such  a  the  last  ten  years.  Twice  as  many  men  as  women 
large  percentage  of  the  young  men  and  women  emigrate.    The  average  age  of  the  emigrant  is 

of  Europe  at  a  period  in  life  when  they  might  ^^TZ^;'  ffingf^SS  SeTu^.Je^'^f  ZTZ 
be  expected  to  render  some  return  for  what  Norway,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  at 
their  native  lands  have  expended  to  give  them  300,000  and  their  period  of  productiveness  from 
an  education  and  fit  them  for  citizenship  and  an  industrial  or  agricultural  point  of  view  at  thirty 
^^^^„^*;„«  ,,^«.fiii.^^c.^  years,  at  least  10,000  new  recruits  to  the  ranks 

productive  usefulness.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  required  each  year  to  take  the  pUce 

The  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  Nor-  of  those  whose  usefulness  has  ceased.    Therefore, 

way  and  Sweden,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  period  of  stagnation  for  want  of  labor  must  soon 

their  very  life  blood  is  being  sapped  through  J^t  in  unless  the  emigrant  flood  is  checked.    With 

♦u^  ^xx^«*«^4.  ^UK  :«  ♦u^  ^*t^u^^\^f  ^^^  ««^  Norway  the  emigrant  problem  is  not  only  a  senous 

the  constant  ebb  m  the  number  of  men  and  ^ut  a  vital  one     In  Sweden  it  has  alr^dy  been 

women  for  whom  there  now  would  be  abundant  found  necessary  to  import  labor  from  the  south  of 
employment  in  industrial  and  agricultural  pur-  Europe  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  forsaken 
suits  in  their  native  countries.     These  countries  ^^^'^^  'dative  land  to  seek  fortune  across  the  Atlantic. 

in  the  order  they  have  been  named  above,  have  j^  ^^^  ^j^  countries  of  Europe,  according  to 
furnished  a  greater  percentage,  m  proportion  to  jj^j^  ^^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^o  now  are  essaying  to  stem 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  of  the  immi-  ^j^^  q^^  ^f  emigration,  or,  with  more  futility 
grant  population  in  the  United  States  thaii  any  ^^ju  ^^  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^  j^^^^  committed  the  funda- 
other  country  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ascribing  the  exodus  to  lack  of 
Germany  Until  recent  years  this  emigration  patriotism  on  the  part  of  those  who  emigrate, 
was  not  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  evil  by  ^ntil  very  recently  the  antidote  to  which  these 
the  Scandinavian  governments.  enthusiasts  have  had  recourse  in  their  propa- 

^  .^  1     r  •  i_  .        ganda  has  consisted  of  sermons  on  patriotism 

JaWhnr„rd:a^„d"IIEl^fugTr„5aV'^^^^  and  attempts  to  mdce  it  appear  that  to  forsake 
parents  the  governments  watched  with  satisfaction  one's  native  land  for  a  useful  and  profitable 
the  lengthening  procession  of  young  men  and  career  in  some  other  country  is  merely  another 
women  who  left  the  fatherland,  because  the  greater   fonn  of  treason, 
the  number  of  emigrants,  the  less  the  number  of 

mouths  to  feed  at  home.  If  some  restrictive  laws  Jt  is  to  add  insult  to  injury  thus  to  presume  that 
had  already  been  passed,  they  were  prompted  by  the  stay-at-homes  are  more  patriotic  than  those 
military  considerations.  ^vho  depart.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  only  those 

emigrate  who  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  eco- 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years   nomic  independence  or  even  a  decent  livelihood  if 
that  the  view-point  has  changed  completely  and   they  remain.    It  is  sad  enough  to  be  compelled  to 

the  plea  of  industry,   agriculture  and  other  ^^•'^.^f^  ^"^'^  ^^'I'^'l^^^hrfc^n  ^""""^  *''" 

'^  ,  ..    I        r  n  Ml-  •      cusations  brought  into  the  bargain, 

peaceful  pursuits  has  fallen  on  willing  ears  m 

government  circles.  Mr.  Dehli  asserts  that  emigration  on  a  large 

The  articles  in  Samtiden  deal  with  the  condi-  scale  always  is  an  indication  of  unsound  eco- 

tions  surrounding  the  emigration  from  Nor-  nomical  conditions  in  a  country  and  that,  far 

way.     But  the  problem  is  very  much  the  same  from  resting  with  the  emigrants,  the  blame 

in  all  European  countries,  at  least  as  far  as  really  rests  with  the  administrative  authorities 

causes  and  effects  are  concerned*  of  the  old  countries. 
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A   NORWEGIAN  STATESMAN'S  VIEWS    ON 
MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  NOBEL   LECTURE 

/^NE  of  the  ablest  political  leaders  of  Nor-  to  picture  the  future  as  a  constant  state  of  war. 

^^  way  is  Erik  Vullum,  a  statesman  whose  '^^  constitutes  the  blending  of  the  spiritual  ele- 

uttcrances  always  command  national  attention.  SmI  brend!"""'  Roosevelt  (limself  is  of 

Norway  being,  through  its  representatives,  the 

(fetributor  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize  each  year,       Perhaps,  continues  Mr.  Vullum,  tiiere  are 

the  nation^  mmd  naturally  runs  on  the  peace  t^^  ^^o  wiU  find  the  peace  lecture  of  Mr. 

problem     Hence  the  widespread  pubhcmta^t  Roosevelt  rather  warlike-but  this  is  "doing 

m  what  Mr.  VuUum  has  to  say  on  ex-President  ^^e  great  American  statesman  an  injustice." 
Roosevdt  s  lecture  m  Chnstiania.    Wntmg  m  .  •' 

the  review  Tidens  Tegn,  the  molder  of  opinion      -ru^uu^^j-  /  j 

.    VT  J    1  Si  \     \ L    •  •  ua  ^         The  thoughts  and  discussions  of  peace  advocates 

m  Norway  declares  that  whact  gives  weight  to  are  centered,   with  a  steadily  growing  energy, 

all  erf  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statements  is  the  fact  around  the  question  of  arbitration  as  the  form  of 

that  "there  is  a  man  behind  his  words.    It  is  peaceable  settlement.     It  has  become  the  pivot, 

a  win  which  shows  itself,  and  again  behind  this  r?"nd  which  revolve  the  differait  attempts  of  solu- 

Ti  ..          .                    „  '            ^  tion  of  the  peace  problem.    Arbitration  is  about 

Will  there  is  a  power.  as  old  as  war.    Until  now  it  had  not  gained  much 

Characterizing  the  ex-President  further,  as  ground.    But  now  its  day  has  come.    The  Arbi- 

thc  ''most  typical  living  representative  of  the  tration  Court  at  The  Hague  has  become  a  central 

greatness  of  his  growmg  country,"  the  Nor-  Po»nt  appealing  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ^^^^ 

^     .            ..            S  ...     But  the  difficulty!    The  great  difficulty! 

wcgian  wnter  contmues:  Roosevelt  faced  it  squarely  without  flinching  or 

concealment.  The  question  is:  Who  is  to  execute 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  World's  Court? 
connected  with  the  practical  solution  of  the  peace  Thb  question,  the  central  question  here,  still  re- 
problem  was  dearly  discernible.  He  did  not  con-  mains  unsolved,  but  there  are  indications  that  we 
sider  the  problem  insoluble,  but  held  that  the  are  getting  nearer  to  its  solution.  .  .  .  Bis- 
strongest  kmd  of  enetgv  would  have  to  be  applied,  marck  advised  the  Prussian  Government  to  support 
And  then  patience.  A  Viennese  statesman  Once  the  arbitration  plan  with  the  hidden  argument  that 
said  that  the  greatest  drawback  about  idealism  no  executing  body  had  been  provided  to  enforce 
was  that  it  never  could  be  realized.  Mr.  Roose-  any  judgment  by  this  proposed  international 
vdt  b  far  from  sharing  this  view.  His  optimism  court.  This  clever,  if  not  altogether  noble,  argu- 
shines  more  briehtly,  but  equally  far  is  he  irom  the  ment  carried  its  weight,  and  for  a  long  time  it  kept 
exaggeration  which  compeb  a  man  to  transfer  his  down  all  idea  of  arbitration.  Roosevelt  has  put 
ideals  bodily  into  reality.  ...  An  opponent  the  question  differently.  He  holds  that  possible 
of  over-armament,  he  considers  no  armament  the  whicn  Bismarck  considered  impossible.  This 
niggardly  surrender  of  cowards.  There  are  many  marks  a  progress.  It  is  not  a  great  stride  in  the 
of  us  who  arc  holding  the  same  view,  and  the  utter-  march  of  progress,  but  then  great  strides  are  never 
ance  of  Roosevelt  has  given  it  added  weight.  He  made  in  movements  which  have  to  count  with 
takes  the  tiroes  just  as  they  arc — the  proclamation  hundreds  of  years.  And  in  thb  count  Mr.  Roose* 
oi  eternal  peace  is  a  chimera,  but  as  chimerical  is  it  velt  has  spoken  good,  sound  common  sense. . 


THE  NEW  WORLD-MAP 

A    STANDARD  map  of  the  world   would  map  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia; 

^^  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  what  the  man  in  at  the  same  time  Canada  and  the  United 

thestrect  would  call  "a  pretty  big  proposition."  States  pledged  themselves  to  the  production 

Yet  such  a  map  has  been  agreed  upon  by  Austria,  of  the  map  for  their  respective  dominions. 

FranceyGermany,Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Some  particulars  of  this  new  cartographical 

Russia,  Spain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States;  work  are  supplied  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 

and,  what  is  more,  the  map  is  to  be  an  interna-  national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  by 

tionalone.    The  preparation  of  such  a  standard  Prof.  Bailey  Willis  of  the  United  States  Geo- 

map  of  the  world  has  been  considered  at  succes-  logical  Survey,  who  states  .that  the  essential 

sive  international  congresses  since  1891;  but  the  general  points  of  agreement  between  thecoun- 

sdieme  was  not  adopted  till  the  autumn  of  1909,  tries  mentioned  are : 
when,  at  the  dose  of  an  international  coiier- 

cnce  caDed  by  Great  Britain,  that  country,  (0  That  there  should  be  a  standard  map  of  the 

«....^u_      -au  t?              /-I                       J  T>       •  world  on  the  scale  of  i:  1,000,000;    (2)  that  the 

together  with  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  sheets  of  the  map  (which,  to  cover  the  world, 

agreed  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  would  number  2,640)  shall  each  comprise  six  de- 
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grees  of  longitude  and  four  d^rees  of  latitude;  (3)  arrived  at  as  stated  ab6ve.    It  will  be  seen  that 

that  the  initial  meridian  shall  be  the  antemeridian   *u^  rn^r^  i^  *^  u^  «  i«,^« a    u  ^    r  •* 

of  Greenwich.  I8o^  and  the  initial  parallel  shaU  ^^  °^*P  ^s  to  be  a  large  one.    A  sheet  of  it  on 

be  the  equator;  (4)  that  a  certain  projection,  cer-  tne  equator,  representing  six  degrees  of  longi- 

tain  conventional  signs,  colors,  and  lettering  shall  tude  by  four  of  latitude  will  measure  about  30 

be  consbtendy  us^  to  secure  uniformity;    (5)  by  ao  inches.     Above  60°  latitude  the  sheets 

that  the  spelling  and  transliteration  of  names  shall  k«/*/>*«*.  o^  ^a^^^   ««  *u«  -.    -j*                '    u 

be  that  u^  by  the  country  or  dominion  employ-  1?^^°^^  ^  ^"^^^^  ^  *^  mendians  approach 

ing  the  Latin  alphabet  which  a  particular  part  of  the  pole,  that  sheets  may  mdude  twelve  or 

the  map  represents;  (6)  that  the  metric  scale  shall  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude.     As  Professor 

have  preference,  inasmuch  as  every  map  shaU  bear  Willis  truly  says:  "When  the  whole  worid  shall 

a  scale  expressed  m  kilometers,  and  altitude  shall  l^  ^^^^/a    u  «,:ii  u^                    j-          r 

be  stated  in  meters,  but  it  shaU  be  permissible  to  ^  mapped,  it  wiU  be  a  compendium  of  geo- 

add  a  scale  of  miles,  or  other  unit,  and  to  state  graphic  knowledge  which  we  are  as  yet  far 

altitude  in  feet,  or  other  national  unit,  in  addition  from  possessing,  and  which  indeed  has  scarcely 

to  the  statement  in  meters;  and,  finally,  (7)  that  been  dreamed  of." 

in  case  a  sheet  covers  an  area  belonging  to  several  t*  :«  *     u        L.  **  j  *i.  *  i^jt     •        o    ^1 

neighboring  countries,  the  Government  producing  "  IS  to  be  regretted  that  Mexico,  Central 

the  map  shall  consult  the  Governments  of  the  Amenca,  and  the  South  American  republics 

other  countries  on  the  subject  of  the .  material  were  unrepresented  at  the  London  conference; 

available,  especially  as  regards  nomenclature.  \^^^  gteps  have  been  taken  to  bring  to  their 

The  items  which  gave  rise  to  most  debate  in  attention  the  items  agreed  upon  by  the  other 

the  development  of  the  plan  were  the  selection  powers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  neighbors  will 

of  a  standard  meridian  and  the  adoption  of  the  see  their  way  to  cooperate  in  so  desirable  an 

metric  system;   but  an  agreement  was  finally  imdertaking. 


LIVING  EXPENSES  OF  MEDIEVAL  EUROPE 

THE  series  of  articles  that  Viscount  Georges  sell  for  as  much  as  $10  a  pound.    In  the  seven- 

d'Avenel  is  publishing  in  the  Parisian  ^f^^^f  ?"^"''y  Vf?"""*  '''  nutmeg  couldbe  ex- 

n  J     X        "  F"^"^.      '^  '  ^      \'        .J  changed  for  a  good  horse,  and  Cinnamon  cost  from 

Reviie  dcs  Deux  Monies  is  an  mterestmg  study  $4  to  |8  a  pound.    The  same  is  true  of  other,  far 

of  a  keen  and  exact  historical  reconstruction,  more  important  substances,  such  as  salt,  sugar. 

In  the  last  article,  the  writer  presents  at  length  and  olive  oil.    Salt  was  worth  in  the  seventeenth 

a  special  phase  of  the  evolution  of  living  ex-  ^""^""Z  ^""."^T  V^"""^:  '^^'^  ^  ^""'"iJ  "'«'^' 
*^   .   ^  rT\   .^  .     ,  X^^  ^      .     brought  into  the  French  treasury,  annually,  I40,- 

penses,  m  which  it  is  shown  that  some  necessi-  000,000.  In  the  fifteenth  century  sugar  cost  f4  a 
ties  do  cost  less  to-day  than  at  times  in  the  past,  pound  and  was  an  article  de  luxe.  In  1779  the 
The  article  also  gives  some  interesting  side-   consumption  of  sugar  in  France  was  only  38.000 

lights  on  the  table  manners  of  Europe  during  '^"'' ifef^^^^^  '^  "  * 

P    ,,^  .    ,  ^  *^   per  capttn  consumption  of  40  pounds. 

the  different  penods. 

As  to  personal  comfort,  the  writer  remarks  Silverware,  china,  and  glass  are  of  compara- 

that  no  one,  however  wealthy,  during  the  entire  tively  recent  use  on  the  table, 

period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ever  had  the  usual  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^„^^  ^^^ 

advantages  that  every  one  of  us  enjoys  to-day.   were  expected  to  bring  their  uble-knife  along,  and 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  such  a  lack  of  comfort   that  only  a  few  spoons  were  used,  while  there  were 

was  more  than  made  up  by  useless  pomp.  no  ^o/ks^    It  was  only  under  Henry  IV.  that  a 

certain  Coryate  succeeded  in  imposing  the  use  oi 

One  of  the  early  kings  of  France,  Chilperic,  forks,  though  even  at  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  do 
possessed  a  gold  plate  that  weighed  sixty-five  forks  or  knives  were  to  be  found  on  the  table  in 
pounds,  in  order  that ''the  French  nation  might  be  restaurants  and  hotels,  it  being  understood  that 
honored  therebj^, "  as  Gregory  of  Tours  says.  The  persons  wishing  to  use  such  implements  should 
emperor  of  Spain,  Charles  v.,  had  a  collection  of   bring  same  with  them. 

gold  and  silver  ware  that  cost  over  three  millions  Cninaware  was  rather  considered  as  a  product  d 
of  dollars,  and  the  famous  table  ware  of  the  French  curiosity  in  the  past,  as  the  rich,  strange  to  say. 
reigning  house  was  represented  by  over  three  thou-  preferred  either  tin  or  silver,  while  the  common 
sand  pounds  of  gold  and  three  times  as  much  silver,    people  had  to  be  satisfied  with  table  funuture 

rr.,  ..     ,  t      '         t  r   made  almost  entirely  of  wood.     To  show  what 

The  wnter  s  compansons  of  prices  of  some  of  recent  discoveries  have  done  toward  dccreasbg 
the  necessities  of  the  kitchen  and  the  table  are  the  price  of  chinaware,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  china 
encouraging  to  the  provider  of  to-day.  service  which  was  worth  $60  in  1870  could  be 

bought  in  1890  for  less  than  $2$  and  coots  to-day 

Spices    were    extremely  expensive   from  early   only  $12. 
times  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  so  much  so       As  regards  the  use  of  glassware,  as  late  as  176J 
that  the  expression  cher  comme  poivre  (as  dear  as   an  English  traveler  was  surprised  to  notke  thai  it 
pepper)  became  proverbial.    Pepper  isVorth  to-   a  banquet  given  by  a  well-to-do  French  bourgeois 
day  only  40  or  50  cents  a  pound,  while  it  used  to   "each  guest  used  a  separate  glass.*'    France  must 
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then  have  shared  better  than  England,  but  we  also  sons  should  not  use  more  than  three  fingers  in 
know  that  the  average  Frenchman  could  not  afford  helping  themselves  from  the  large  plates  in  the 
any  glassware  at  that  time.  Ordinary  glass  bottles  center  of  the -table.  And  in  a  special  treatise  on 
seem  to  have  bc^n  unknown  at  the  end  of  the  good  manners  it  is  even  stated  that  ''the  guest 
fourteenth  century,  and  two  hundred  years  later  should  try  to  do  his  best  not  to  spit  On  the  floor 
they  cost  as  much  as  seventy  cents  apiece.  while  eatmg."     In  this  connection  there  seems  to 

be  a  strong  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  at 

We  may  fed  somewhat  disappointed  to  read  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  the  very  same  practice 

that,  in  spite  of  the  refined  manners  attributed  P?^  unobserved.    Again  at  the  court  of  one  of 

7\^         f*  .        .  .1     4  V I      the  German  counts,  the  foUowmg  rule  was  more  or 

to  the  nobility  of  old,  their  behavior  at  the  table  x^^  strictly  observed:    "It  is  Uie  duty  of  every 

was  exceedingly  coarse.  guest  to  present  hb  respects  to  the  lord  and  he 

should  not  be  half-intoxicated  before  he  sits  down 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  for  example,  even  at  at  the  table.    No  one  is  allowed  to  throw  bones 

the  most  sumptuous  banquets  it  was  customary  under  the  table,  and  the  napkins  ought  not  to  be 

for  two  or  more  persons  to  eat  and  drink  in  com-  used   for  any  purpose     .     .     .     except  to  wipe 

mon, — that  is,  by  using  the  same  plate  and  glass,  one's  mouth.     Everyone  must  be  careful  not  to 

Traditional  politeness  required  that  well-bred  per-  drink  to  the  extent  of  falling  from  his  seat." 


MOVING  PICTURES  OF  THE  HEART  IN  ACTION 

DECEINT     experiments    with    the    X-ray  too,  were  successfully  portrayed.     But  what 

^  kinematograph     (cinematograph)     have  until  recently  remained  impossible  was  a  sharp 

been  remarkably  successful  in  showing  to  the  delineation  of  the  processes  of  the  heart, 

eye  the  motions  of  the  human  heart.     Mr.  . ..      , 

Friedrich  Dessauer,  one  of  the  scientists  who  .  Like  that  of  a  pump  the  motion  of  the  h^rt  is 
,.,,,.  t  .  ^  .i  .  •  I  X  J  L  ^^  two  directions.  First  it  expands,  sucking  in  the 
'have  made  this  subject  their  speaai  study,  has  venous  blood  (a  comparatively  slow  process,  last- 
contributed  a  paper  to  the  Deutsche  Revue  ing  more  than  half  a  second);  then  it  contracts 
(Stuttgart)    setting   forth   the  results  eccom-  convulsively,  driving  the  fresh  blood  into  the 

plished.  The  method  is,  briefly,  a  combina-  ^^.^l:!^'.  "^^^  circulation  (accomplished  very 
.  ^  .  ^./V  V>  J  "11  1  •  X  swiftly,  in  about  one-twentieth  of  a  second).  The 
twn  of  the  Rontgen  Ray  and  the  kmemato-  two  motions  combined  form  the  rhythmic  wave- 
graph,  commonly  known  as  the  moving-picture  motion  which  we  term  the  pulse.  In  order  to  get 
m^ine.  a  clear  picture,  by  means  of  the  X-ray,  of  the 

heart  and  all  the  particles  set  in  vibration  by  its 
In  the  kinematographic  image  of  respiration  we  pulsation,  it  has  to  be  taken  very  rapidly, 
behokl  how  the  lungs  are  filled  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  ribs  increased.     Our  astonished  gaze  P.  H.  Eijkman,  a  Dutch  investigator,  was 
follows  the  course  of  food  from  the  stomach  mto  the  first  to  discover  a  way  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

TU^S^^iih^tr  n^ronl';  ^"^^t  A  single  but  most  powerful  electrical  discharge 

dklactic  value,  but  yield  important  disclosures  to  »s  made  through  the  Rontgen  tube,  for  which 

the  medical  investigator  concerninjg:  the  normal  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  devise  an  entirely 

and  morbid  processes,  needs  no  elucidation.  new  apparatus.    With  this  apparatus,  Eijkman 

As  to  the  method  by  which  this  has  been  made  the  kin^tographic  picto^ 
iccompHshed,  we  are  told:  ^^^^^  printed,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  con- 

^  gress  of  German  saentists  and  physiaans  at 

The  X-rays  on  leaving  the  focus  in  the  Rontgen   Salzburg, 
tube  penetrate  the  human  body   unequally,   its 

doiso;  parts  having  greater  absorbing  power.  In  his  method  of  heart  kinematography  an 
The  difference  m  that  respect  are,  of  course,  very  apparatus  is  employed  which,  placed  upon  an 
slight  m  the  human  system.  Not  only  are  the  artery,  follows  and  records  exactly  the  motions  of 
ro^h  ouUm^  of  the  bones  disclosed,  but  also  the  the  pulse  and,  therefore,  of  the  heart.  Now  this 
ddicate  shadmg  of  theu-  framework,  the  structure  sphygmograph,  as  it  is  termed,  b  connected  with 
«themuscl«  and  tendons,  the  ramification  of  the  a  sensitive  electrical  apparatus,  which,  readily 
bronchial  tub^  m  the  lungs,  and  the  contour  of  placed  at  a  precisely  determined  point,  conducts 
L  ^1  ^*^  vessels  and  the  heart,— assuming  the  electrical  discharge  through  the  Rontgen  tubes, 
that  all  these  divisions  do  not  change  their  position  thereby  producing  its  momentary  flash.  The  per- 
wliik  being  reproduced.  son  experimented  on  is  comfortably  placed  and 

,      ,  ,  ,  ,     .    .      ,.  hb  pulse  b  watched  during  the  entire  time, 

in  the  case  of  bones  and  their  diseases, 

there  was  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  this  condi-       It  is  thus  possible,  this  German  writer  main- 

tion.    They  were  fastened  down  by  bandages  tains,  to  see  the  human  heart-beat  on  the  kine- 

uid  weights,  thus  securing  the  necessary  repose,  matograph  screen.    Every  individual  position 

With  the  advance  of  technique,  only  a  few  sec-  of  its  various  chambers,  in  every  phase  of  mo- 

onds  being  required,  the  details  of  the  lungs,  tion,  may  be  noted  upon  it. 
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HOW   POLAND   IS   FARING 

THERE-  lack  but  five  years  of  a  century  since  a  fine  of  800  francs  and  three  months  in  prison  was 
what  is  known   as  the  final  partition  of  ^|?«  penalty  for  harboring  children  for  the  purpose 

T>^i  ^A  ««„«  ♦^  T>„««:^    T> •  J    A     *  •      of  teaching  them  Polish.     At  their  play  children 

Poland  gave  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  ^ere  forbidden  to  speak  Polish  to  one  another. 

all  of  that  unhappy  country  save  the  city  of  Houses  were  searched  for  Polish  books  the  pas- 
Cracow  and  a  small  area  of  surrounding  terri-  session  of  which  rendered  the  owners  liable  to  dc- 
tory ,  which  were  erected  into  a  republic  and   Porta^ion  or  to  enforced  military  service.    Moth- 

11 1 .1        «4.Ai         ri.u  X  ers,  anxious  and  worried,  could  not  sleep:  they 

placed  under  the  protection  of  the  great  pow-  ^^iched  long  into  the  night,  fearing  pol^visitT 
ers.  About  thirty  years  later  this  republic  was  drank  tea  continually  to  keep  themselves  awake, 
incorporated  with  Austria,  in  which  country  and,  exhausted,  would  start  at  the  very  sound  of 
alone  have  the  Poles  been  permitted  to  exercise  *  c^ch. 

anything  approximating  autonomy.  In  Russia  ^fter  the  Russo-Japanese  War  40,000  Polish 
and  Prussia  theu-  experiences  up  to  the  very  ^j^Udren  marched  through  the  streets  demand- 
present  have  been  such  that  the  long  record  of  j  instruction  in  theif  own  tongue.  They 
brutal  oppression  and  persecution  disgusts  the  ^^blained  satisfacUon;  and  free  schools  for 
American  reader.  It  is  from  the  contmuous  ^j^^^  ^^^^  authorized.  But  since  the  suppre^ 
attempts  to  abolish  their  national  tongue  that  ^^^  ^f  t^e  revolution,  aU  that  the  Czar  g^ted 
the  Poles  have  probably  suffered  most;  and  ^as  been  revoked.  The  private  schook  have 
here  the  children,  equal  y  with  their  elders,  ^een  emptied  by  the  official  inspections;  and 
I'^'^t}^'^  ^^'^  oppressors  victims.  An  article  ^  authorization  for  new  establishments  has 
by  M.  Manus-Ary  Leblond  m  the  Mercure  de  l^  refused 
France,  entitled  "The  Captivity  of  a  Lan- 

guage "  (La  CaptiviU  d'une  Langue) ,  contains  germanization  and  its  results 

some  remarkable  statements  concerning  the 

treatment  of  the  Poles  in  this  respect.  i„  ^pj^^  ^f  ^^^  p^^^i^  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^^  ^^  p^ 

sia,  the  lot  of  the  Poles  in  that  country  has  been 
HOW  RussiFiCATiON  IS  ENFORCED  ^^^  ^^^  burdensome  than  that  of  their  Russian 

^,  .        .  ,,^,  ^         i.  T%      ./.     compatriots.    In  1876  more  than  2000  towns 

This  wnter  ^ys:    "The  system  of  Russifi-  ^^^  ^|         ^^^^  ^^^^  German  names.    In 

cation  dear  to  Pobiedonost^v  and  to  the  Ger-   ^gg     ^^^  teaching  of  PoUsh  was  forbidden. 

man  bureaucracy  of  St.  Petersburg  can  no  gj^^^  j^ay  15,  1908,  that  language  has  been 

longer  be  defended:  its  results  are  too  obvious,     proscribed  at  aU  gatherings  in  locaUties  that 

In  the  villages  the  teachers  are  chosen  and  con-  ^^^  ^^^  possess  a  population  of  60  per  cent,  of 

trolled  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  bound  to  Poles.    Thus,  as  Posen,  the  capital,  has  but  57 

the  spelling-book.    Outside  the  school  the  obliga-  per  cent.,  the  restriction  applies  to  that  dty.  At 

tion  is  maintained  to  use  the  Russian  language,  ^he  barracks  the  military  instruction  is  given  in 

unknown,  for  the  most  part,  in  all  the  adminis-  r- «,.«.««.  ««^  «o«,r««z.  K«.*«i:f,-^»  «^,«-oU^ 

trative  acts,  m  all  the  ex^anations  with  a  brutal,  German;  and     savage  brutalities     are  viated 

venal  police.     Imagine  the  state  to  which  such  on  those  Poles  who  dare  to  use  their  famihar 

a  regime  drives  the  unfortunate,  suspicious,  illit-  tongue  among  themselves.     Polish  names  of 

erate  peasants.     .     .     .     In  the  city  it  is  not  the  persons  as  well  as  of  things  have  been  changed 

aduhs  only  that  find  life  sad.    There  youth  is  per-  f  n^^^^^  ^«^.  »^a  «„JJ,  t>^i;oI,  ;«o^«-^*4?1«c 

haps  the  most  depressing  age:   the  years  of  the  ^o  German  ones;  and  even  Pohsh  mscnptions 

lyc^e  drag  like  the  years  in  a  convict  prison.    The  on  tombstones  have  been  effaced. 

Muscovite pedagog  regards  the  pupil  as  his  natural 

victim,  and  finds  a  real  pleasure  in  subjecting  him         AUSTRIA'S  GENEROUS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 

to  moral  tortures  of  all  kmds.     ...     At  the 

universities  the  Government  has  installed  profess-  ^^^  poles 

ors  whose  views  most  favor  nihilism  in  order  to 

corrupt  the  Polish  youth  and  to  lead  them  to       It  is  pleasant  to  tunv  from  these  scenes  of 

utilitarianism  and  to  mere  material  enjoyments,      oppression  to  Austrian  Poland.    Here,  instead 

Of  the  general  course  that  Russification  has  ^^  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  language  we 

taken  among  the  PoUsh  people  at  large  the  f/^^^  that  "the  number  of  scholars  to  whom 

Mercure  eives  the  following  data:  ^^^^  language  is  taught  as  the  national  tongue 

°  °  is  continually  increasing."    Austrian  Poland  is 

From  1864  to  1871  the  Russian  language  was  truly  autonomous  Poland.    And  autonomy  has 

Gradually   made   to  supplant   the   Polish.     The  singularly  helped  to  foster  culture.    Since  1867 
'olish  manuals  were  printed  in  Russian  charac-   ^^^  budget  for  public  instruction   has  risen 

ters.    In  1871  Polish  ceased  to  be  a  vehicular  lan-    .  .  °  .„.*^        g  ,  ., ..       , ^ 

guage.  In  1892  the  Poles  of  Lithuania  and  the  ^^0™  ^  ^030  milbonsof  francs;  the  attendance 
Ukraine  were  forbidden  to  learn  their  own  tongue:  at  the  primary  schools  has  doubled;   the  urn- 
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▼ersitks  have  more    than    6500  students  as  We  are  able  to-day  to  look  more  sincerely,  more 

against  7258  in  1867.    Dr.  Franz  Zweybriick  ^f^^Hl'  ^•''?  ""T  ^"/^^^  *"^u  ^.^^^^f /"^ure. 

?  ...       '    •^ ...        .      .1       n          •    L      F   L  smce  the  mterests  not  so  much  of  this  State  as  of 

erf  Vienna,  wnUng  in  the   Freusstsche  Jahr-  the  American  nation  are  comcident  with  the  inter- 

huckeTy  shows  how  Austria's  wise  concessions  ests  of  the  Polish  nation  as  well  in  America  as  in 

to  the  Poles  have  fostered  their  loyalty  and  Poland, 
attachment.    Whereas  in  Prussia  and  Russia 

the  Poles  are  made  to  feel  continually  that  they  The  past  connected  the  two  nations  by  a 

are  no  longer  a  people,  here  in  Galicia  they  feel  kinship  of  ideas,  aspirations,  and  even  blood, 

that  they  are  a  power  in  themselves.    One  rea-  while  the  "  present  connects  us  by  the  kinship 

son  for  this  happy  state  of  things  is,  Dr.  Zwey-  of  common  needs  and  even  far-reaching  politi- 

bruck  believes,  that  Austria  is  a  Catholic  coun-  cal  interests." 

try,  whereas  Prussia  is  Protestant,  and  Russia  As  a  power,  the  United  States  cannot  disre- 
adheres  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  gard  a  nation  of  twenty  millions  in  Europe  that 
Poles  are  always  found  supporting  Austrian  b  kin  to  a  host  twice  as  large  of  other  nations  in 
imperial  policies.  For  fifty  years  "the  Polish  Central  Europe  of  the  Slavonic  family,  which 
group,  in  their  own  Diet  as  well  as  in  the  Par-  perhaps  already  in  the  near  future  must  assume 
liament  of  the  realm,  has  been  the  one  on  a  decent  position  and  constitute  a  power.  The 
whose  support  of  necessary  state  measures  the  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  Polish  nation. 
Government  could  always  coimt.  It  is  hardly  the  most  cultured  and  most  uniform  of  the  fam- 
nccessary  to  say  that  Polish  is  the  official  ily  of  Slavonic  nations  and  having  an  illustri-_ 
language  in  all  departments — save  the  gen-  ous  past,  such  as  not  many  nations  are  able  to 
darmery.  Of  late,  it  is  true,  adverse  comments  vaimt.  The  United  States  furthermore  as  a  re- 
have  appeared  in  the  Polish  press  relative  to  public  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word  cannot 
Austria's  friendly  attitude  toward  Germany;  close  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  Slavonic 
but  the  reverence  that  is  felt  for  Emperor  nations,  on  which  depends  the  future  of  Eu- 
Francis  Joseph  and  the  f>ersuasive  utterances  rope,  the  Poles  have  developed  the  most  strongly 
of  Count  Aehrenthal  have  hitherto  restrained  and  most  deeply  the  principles  of  republican- 
any  loud  expression  of  dissent.  democratic  constitutionalism.  The  Zgoda  re- 
joices over  this  Polish-American  kinship. 
A  POLISH-AMERICAN  KINSHIP  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  America  has 

always  shown  itself  a  generous  patron  of  all 

Referring  to  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Polish  works  that  have  appeared  in  translation 

Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  at  Washington  in  May  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  latest  cor- 

last,  the  Chicago  Polish  weekly,  Zgoda  (Har-  roboration  of  this  is  the  publication  in  the 

mony)  declares  that  'through  the  ceremonies  United  States  of  an  English  translation,  by 

incident  thereto  Poland  has  become  bound,  as  Max  A.  Drezmal,  of  Sienkiewicz'  most  recent 

it  were,  to  the  American  nation."    It  continues:  novel,  "Whirlpools." 
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N  the  tenth  of  Jime  last  exactly  twenty-six  the  Congo  annexation) ;  the  military  question; 

years    had    passed    since    the    elections  and  public  education, 

brought  the  Catholics  into  power  in  Belgium;  The  reform  in  electoral  matters  consisted  in 

and  the  elections  of  1910  have  shown  that,  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  proportional 

Baron  Jehan  de  Witte  remarks  in  the  Cone-  representation,  of  which  an  account  was  given 

spondant,  "the  .Government,  in  the  face  of  a  in  the  Review  for  March,  1909.    The  Labor 

thousand  attacks,  still  retains  the  confidence  of  party  was  not  formed  in  Belgium  till  toward 

the  country."    The  Baron,  in  the  course  of  a  the  close  of  1885.    In  the  following  year  there 

brief  retrospect,  calls  to  mind  the  important  were  strikes,  scenes  of  violence,  and  incendiary 

questions   that   have   engaged,   during   these  fires  near  Li^ge  and  Charleroi,  which  led  to  the 

twenty-six  years,  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 

government,  and,  "in  spite  of  frequent  diver-  subject  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

gence  of  views,  have  generally  been  settled  with  the  laboring  classes.    The  King  opened  the 

tact  and  ability."    Among  these  are:  electoral  session  of  1886  with  a  speech  which  contained 

reform;  various  social  questions;  the  question  "a  veritable  programme  of  social  reforms," 

of  languages;  the  colonial  question  (including  including  labor  contracts,  the  non-seizability  of 
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wages,  the  protection  of  women  and  children  at 
work,  accidents  to  workmen,  the  construction 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  etc.  The  Catholic 
government  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
record  in  these  matters.  Various  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people 
at  a  cost  to  the  Treasiuy  of  36  millions  of 
francs  annually;  old-age  pensions  exceed  16 
millions;  in  1906  no  fewer  than  184,591  work- 
men have  benefited  by  total  exemption  from 
p>ersonal  contributions  toward  workmen's 
dwellings;  and  the  official  Savings  Bank  has 
loaned  70  millions  to  small  tradesmen  and 
others  for  the  construction  of  sanitary  habita- 
tions." 

The  language  question  was  one  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  In  1873  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  in  French  on  a  Flemish  prisoner 
ignorant  of  that  language.  Since  1878  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  Flemish  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  functionaries  of  Flanders.  At 
Brussels  *^  the  regime  of  bilingualism  extends  to 
the  discussions,  votes,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws;  and  in  the  legislative  chamber  itself 
there  are  three  members  who  can  only  make 
themselves  understood  in  Flemish."  On  the 
Congo  question  Baron  de  Witte  writes:  **  Since 
the  journey  to  the  colony  [Congo]  undertaken 
last  year  by  the  Crown  Prince — now  King 
Albert — the  Government  has  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  with  which  the  old  Congo  administra- 
tion was  reproached,  ameliorated  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  constructed  railroads,  assured 
the  future  of  the  country,  re-established  com- 
mercial liberty,  and  silenced  British  recrimina- 
tions." On  the  military  question  the  Catho- 
lics felt  it  their  duty  to  combat  the  proposal 
that  each  family  should  furnish  one  son  for  the 
army;  but  an  increase  of  the  military  forces 
had  been  one  of  the  wishes  dear  to  the  heart  of 
King  Leopold,  who  lay  a-dying  while  the  discus- 
sions were  proceeding  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Catholics  "had  the  Tvdsdom  to  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  hour  and  that  on  the  eve  of  the 


elections  it  was  desirable  to  present  a  united 
front  to  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists."  Con- 
sequently, the  old  king,  three  days  before  his 
death,  had  the  gratification  of  signing  the  new 
law. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  public  instructicm 
that  the  Catholic  government  of  Belgium  may 
most  congratulate  itself.  On  the  eve  of  the 
elections  of  1884,  the  Catholics  had  charged  the 
Liberal  ministry  of  Fr^e-Orban  with  **  the  or- 
ganization of  a  system  of  public  instructioa 
opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  citizens."  On  June 
10,  1884,  the  Catholics  found  themselves  in  a 
majority  in  the  government  of  34  votes;  and 
they  proceeded  to  place  the  education  system 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  In  spite  of  much 
opposition,  much  misrepresentation,  the  Cath- 
olic government  of  Belgium  has  persevered  in 
its  endeavors  to  disprove  the  charge  of  the 
opposition  that  it  "is  the  enemy  of  enlighten- 
ment, the  mainstay  of  ignorance  and  of  obscur- 
antism." For  the  past  ten  years  the  number 
of  schools  has  been  continually  increasing. 
The  majority  of  the  people  desire  that  relii^us 
instruction  should  be  included  in  the  puUic 
educational  course;  but  some  dissent  from  the 
combination  of  religious  and  secular  instruction 
in  the  regular  curriculum.  It  was  therefore 
provided  by  the  law  of  1895  that  religious  in- 
struction might  be  given  during  a  half-hour 
either  before  or  after  the  regular  lessons;  that, 
while  it  should  be  essentially  Catholic,  where 
dissentients  were  present  the  instruction  should 
be  "non-confessional." 

Finally  the  Catholics  of  Belgium,  says  Baron 
de  Witte,  are  able  to  present  some  startling 
figures  in  support  of  their  claim  to  a  successful 
tenure  of  power.  Under  a  Liberal  ministry, 
from  1879  to  1884,  the  deficit  was  59  millions 
of  francs.  In  1909  the  surplus  was  7,241,000 
francs.  In  1884,  the  imports  and  exports  to- 
gether amoimted  to  2  milliards  763  millions  of 
francs.  In  1906  they  exceeded  6  milliards  248 
millions — more  than  double. 
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BCr.  Jack  Johnson  on  Government  banks  bid  higher  and  higher  for  Government 

Bonds— Other  Views  '^^^^  against  which  to  issue  bank-notes.    Thb 

artificial  demand  ran  prices  up,  until  the  plain 

I T  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the  Ameri-  investor  could  not  get  2  per  cent,  on  the  money 

*  can  citizen's  safest  investment  can  be  foimd  invested  in  "Governments." 

in  the  bonds  of  his  great  Government.     A  A  special  absurdity  in  the  law  renders  it  more 

supreme  instance  was  recorded  as  this  number  profitable  for  a  national  bank  to  issue  notes 

went  to  press.  when  interest  rates  are  low — ^meaning  when 

Some  one  had  asked  the  colored  athlete  of  business  men  don't  want  money — ^than  when 
whose  accomplishments  no  reader  of  recent  they  are  high;  result,  a  further  banking  de- 
newspapers  could  have  remained  imaware  mand  at  certain  times  for  "  Governments.'' 
(need  we  name  Mr.  John  Arthur  Johnson  of  These  columns  have  frequently  conunented 
Galveston,  Texas?)  how  he  intended  to  invest  on  the  damage  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
his  modest  share  of  the  cash  interest  taken  by  the  United  States  in  competition  with  other 
the  public  in  the  July  4th  prize-fight — some  nations  through  our  obsolete  currency  law. 
$168,000.  How  it  disheartens  private  investors  likewise  is 

"In  Government  bonds,"  Mr.  Johnson  an-  plain  from  the  above  exJJerience — ^typical  of 

swered ;  "  they  don't  bring  so  much,  but  they  are  thousands  more. 

*gflt  edged.'"  A  purchase  of  Government  bonds  at  present 

The  very  next  morning,  by  a  curious  coinci-  prices,  or  any  of  the  prices  made  in  the  last 

dence,  one  of  the  letters  received  by  this  maga-  generation,  simply  registers  a  bet  on  fut\u"e 

zine's  Financial  Editor  contained  thb  passage:  conditions  that  the  wisest  national  bankers 

"My  mother  invested  in  1904  in  registered  would  not  attempt  to  guess — conditions  en- 

U.  S.  bonds,  for  which  she  paid  i3ort.    They  tirely  separate  from  the  United  States  Govem- 

arc  now  quoted  at  about   115.    Hadn't  she  ment's  receipts  or  credit, 
better  sdl,  and  take  her  loss?" 

This  lady  would  differ  from  Mr.  Johnson.  Talkine  GrODS 

She  doesn't  consider  her  purchase "  gilt  edged."  ^          *^ 

On  every  thousand-dollar  bond,  she  has  lost  "  A    LADY  in  New  York,  after  I  had  pre- 

more  than  $160  of  the  $1310  it  cost  her  only  ^^  dieted  that  the  panic  of  1907  would  be 


years  ago.  Yet  during  this  period  the  short-lived,  for  the  reason  that  the  West  was 
average  price  of  securities  of  American  Indus-  prosperous,  with  com  selling  on  the  farm  at 
tries  and  railroads  has  advanced  materially.       fifty  cents,  exclaimed  in  astonishment: 

Our  Government  bonds  are  not  investjnents      "  *  What !    A  dozen  ? ' " 
at  all.   They  are  relics  of  a  Civil  War  measure,       This  little  story,  to  illustrate  the  unfamil- 
as  out  of  date  to-day  as  the  Monitor  and  the  iarity  of  city  folks  (who  do  most  bf  the  invest- 
Merrimac  would  be  in  a  fight  with  Dread-  ing)  with  the' affairs  of  the  farmer  (who  pro- 
noughts,  duces  the  necessary  basis  of  all  investment), 

In  '63  it  was  considered  very  smart  of  Con-  comes  to  the  Review  in  a  valuable  letter  from 
grcss  to  have  "made  a  market"  for  its  bonds  Mr.  John  W.  McDonald,  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
by  passing  a  law  which  forced  every  bank  de-  braska.  In  looking  back  over  his  own  experi- 
sirous  of  issuing  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ence — a  vast  and  successful  one — with  Missouri 
bank-notes  to  buy  a  $1000  United  States  bond.  Valley  property  and  loans  thereon,  he  sees  that 

But  there  is  no  economic  connection  what-  this  particular  brand  of  investment  ignorance 
ever  between  the  need  of  a  Government  for  is  no  small  factor  in  business  conditions, 
money  and  the  needs  of  its  private  citizens  for  Lately,  for  instance,  many  New  England 
currency  to  carry  on  their  business  affairs,  investors  have  become  frightened  at  the  ridic- 
Hence,  our  bonds  and  our  currency  have  be-  ulous  newspaper  stories  of  "total  crop  failures" 
come  an  international  joke.  As  the  country  — some  of  them  already  traced  to  the  imagina- 
grew,  after  the  Civil  War,  merchants  and  tion  of  gentlemen  who  had  sold  stocks  they 
manufactiurers  needed  more  cash.    So  national  didn't  own — and  have  been  writing  their  ad- 
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visers  in  fear  of  a  farming  collapse  like  that  in  heavier  this  year  has  been  a  widely  printed 

'93-4-5.      They    will    be    interested  in  Mr.  opinion. 

McDonald's  knowledge  of  the  difference  in  One  cause,  as  explained  in  the  June  Review, 

conditions  to-day:  under  the  title  **The  Farmer's  Profits,"  can  ly 

"Aseriesof  very  poor  crops  would,  of  course,  foimd  in  the  imprecedented  loans  made  by 

affect  farm  values,  but  very  poor  crops  haven't  middle-western  banks  to  purchasers  of  land, 

come  for  many  years  in  the  com  belt.    Under  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  "paper"  carried 

the  greater  diversity  of  crops  and  the  improved  the    temporary    disability    (no    matter    how 

methods,  both  in  seed  selection  and  culture,  strong  its  intrinsic  value)  that  it  could  not  be 

crop  failures  may  be,  must  be,  ignored."  exchanged  for  cash  as  quickly,  and  in  amounts 

as  large,  as  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and 

More  Com  industrials  widely  known. 

If  most  of  the  farmers'  money  and  credit  has 

^HY  does  meat  cost  more?     "Because  gone  into  land,  obviously  it  cannot  simultane- 

cattle  food  is  higher,"  says  the  butcher,  ously  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  one-,  two-, 

The  dairyman  has  the  same  answer  to  explain  and  five-dollar  bills  needed  to  move  the  crc^>s. 
his  increased  bill.     So  it  is  with  the  price  of 

chicken  eggs  and  lard.  Com  Land  at  $60  An  Acre 

The  housekeeper,  therefore,  takes  a  lively  m- 

terest  in  the  com  crop;   any  shortage,  other  T   AST  month  a  caller  at  the  Review  office 

things  being  equal,  raises  the  price  of  com  ^^  showed  a  table  that  had  been  compiled 

and  the  weekly  bills  by  so  much.  for  one  of  the  leading  life  insurance  companies, 

Last  month  it  was  annoimced  that  the  1910  showing  sales  of  land  in  certain  secti<Mis  of 

yield  might  be  the  Jargest  on  record.    But  it  Nebraska  during  the  year  ended  April   ist 

must  be,  to  keep  pace  with  our  enormously  in-  Thousands  of  sales  were  tabulated,  aggregating 

creasing  population.    Not  many  of  us  have  a  transfer  of  $78,000,000.    The  average  price 

stopped  to  figure  that  for  every  man,  woman,  per  acre  was  more  than  sioUy  doflars, 

and  child  in  the  country  there  is  produced  Land  dealers  in  this  section  as  little  as  fifteen 

yearly  some  thirty  bushels  of  com.    Even  years  ago  would  never  have  believed  such 

wheat  shows  only  eight.  values  possible.    And  the  instance  is  a  good 

That  American  cropr  are  not  increasing  in  illustration  of  the  richness  to-day  of  the  "  com 

proportion  to  population  has  been  annoimced  belt" — the  fertile  region  that  centers  about 

regularly  by  business  seers  like  James  J.  Hill.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Quite  recently.  President  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Readers  of  the  article  on  "The  Farmers' 

New  York  Central,  has  compiled  very  striking  Profits,"  in  our  June  number,  have  requested 

figures  to  show  the  necessity  of  more  farmers  that  the  statements  on  page  730  be  emphasized, 

and  more  farming;  they  will  repay  study.  The  land  speculation  complained   of    could 

not,  naturally,  flourish  in  the  com  bdt  itself. 

Monev    East  and  West  ^*^  ^^^^  land  values  are  determined  by  the 

Money,  l^ast  ana   west  market  price  of  dependable  crops.  It  is,  indeed, 

T   ARGER  crops  mean  heavier  drains  on  the  from  the  com  country  that  much  of  the  money 
'^  reservoirs  of  cash.  has  gone  to  purchase  land  as  far  away  as  Can- 
On  the  13th  of  last  month,  the  Paris  Matin  ada  and  Mexico, 
printed  a  "leader"  of  warning  against  what  it 

regarded  as  the  monetary  weakness  of  the  Cutting  Down  Loans 

United    States    this    year.    The    far-sighted  ^ 

French  observers  complained  that  our  banks  AS  this  number  goes  to  press,  two  months 

had  been  loaning  too  much,  as  they  did  in  1906.  ^^  after  the  article  on  land  purchasing,  signs 

So  the  "hired  man"  becomes  a  news  item,  are  multiplying    that   middle-western   banks 

He  is  typical  of  crop  movers,  who  want  cash —  have  joined  those  of  other  sections  in  cutting 

not  credit.    The  farm  laborer,  for  instance,  down  their  loans  and  strengthening  themselves 

demands  one-dollar,  two-dollar,  and  five-dol-  as  to  cash. 

lar  bills,  by  the  million  dollars'  worth.    It  is  a  Out  of  ten  "reserve  cities"  heard  from  on 

regular  thing  for  "country"  banks  to  call  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  in  eight  the  national 

city  banks  every  autumn  for  so  much  currency  banks  reported  cuts  of  two  to  sixteen  per  cent 

that  the  interest  rate  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  in  their  loans,  as  compared  with  the  latest 

and  finally  New  York,  is  regularly  raised  to  previous    figures — March.    The    contraction 

city  borrowers.  was  marked  in  the  farming  regions.     St.  Louis 

That  the  drafts  on  financial  centers  will  be  banks  had  lost  only  two  and  one-half  millions 
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In  deposits,  although  their  loans  had  been  cut  yielded  the  purchaser  little  more  than  4  per 
by  one  and  one-half  millions.  cent.    These  columns  for  August  pointed  out 

In  Minneapolis  there  had  been  practically  that  we  were  exporting  too  much  gold,  '^sig- 
00  loss  at  all  on  deposits,  although  loans  had  nifying  higher  money  rates";  that  a  business 
shrunk  by  three  million  dollars.  man  '*  might  well  confine  that  portion  of  his 

Much  credit  is  due  for  the  improvement  in  surplus  which  is  liable  to  a  sudden  cash  call  to 
Minneapolis  to  the  plain  talk*  that   had  ap-  short-term  securities.'' 

peared  the  month  before  from  the  Northwest-  In  September  our  increasing  debt  to  Europe 
em  National  Bank.  As  the  largest  institution  was  noted;  in  October,  the  enormous  increase 
in  its  section,  with  thirty-one  millions  of  depos-  of  bank  loans  and  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
its,  and  as  the  owner  of  a  prominent  and  con-  speculative  stock;  in  November,  the  rise  of  65 
servative  mortgage  loaning  company,  it  at-  p>er  cent,  during  the  twenty  months  preceding 
tracted  wide  attention  by  the  following  passage  August  14,  in  the  price  of  representative  rail- 
in  its  circular:  road  shares,  and  the  desirability  of  changing 

"It  is  therefore  generally  believed  by  con-  them  "for  something  more  fixed,  like  a  real 
servative  bankers  and  business  men  that  the  estate  mortgage  or  a  steady  bond,  or  deposit  in 
banks   throughout  the  western  part  of  the  a  good  bank." 

country  should  curtaD  their  loans  to  customers  In  December  it  was  remarked  that  national 
who  are  speculating  in  lands  and  that  they  banks,  which  had  shown  an  increase  of  $278,- 
should  keep  at  least  a  portion  of  their  loans  in  000,000  in  their  loans,  had  actually  lost  one- 
a  fairly  liquid  condition.  Good  land,  properly  tenth  that  amount  in  their  cash. 
bought  and  utilized,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Now  the  dangers  felt  have  come  to  pass. 
safest  investments  in  the  coimtry,  but  too  much  But  they  bring  their  own  cure.  Those  who 
of  a  good  thing  is  very  apt  to  prove  disastrous,  accepted  the  warning — ^who  changed  their 
and  we  suggest  at  this  time  a  very  careful  scru-  stocks  for  fixed  obligations — can  view  with 
tiny  of  all  loans  which  give  evidence  of  being  more  satisfaction  the  exchange  on  an  enormous 
made  for  the  piU7X)se  of  either  land  speculation  scale,  during  this  year,  of  high-priced  stocks 
or  land  purchased  at  rapidly  advancing  prices,  for  credit  at  the  bank.  Smaller  loans  mean 
on  wbidi  the  margins  of  cash  payments  are  more  real  money  for  business. 
very  small." 

Reports  from  "country  "banks  themselves—  Buvimr  at  the  Bottom 

those  that  serve  the  farmer  direct,  and  located  >"*» 

outside  the  reserve  cities — came  to  Washington  "LJOW    did    you    make    your   fortune?" 

last  month  from  many  national  bank  exam-  ^  "^  The  classic  answer  to  that  question,  by 

iners.    "Contraction"  was  in  the  air.    Treas-  the  founder  of  the  Rothschild  house,  was: 

ury  officials  felt  that  the  situation  had  im-  "By  never  trying  to  buy  at  the  bottom,  and 

proved  immensely.  by  always  selling  too  soon." 

Last  month ,  the  daily  mail  was  bringing  more 
and  more  letters  from  business  men  and  others 
who  wanted  to  buy  stocks  for  increase.     The 

"  T  CAN'T  understand   this  stock  market,  standard  issues  had  dropped,  within  less  than 

*  My  business  is  all  right — not  the  best,  a  year,  by  20  to  40  per  cent.   Had  they  reached 

but  above  average.    Why  has  Union  Pacific  the  bottom? 

dropped  $65  a  share  within  a  year — ^Northern  These  questioners  were  entirely  sound  on 

Pacific    $45 — ^Atchison    and    Altantic    Coast  the  premise  that  the  time  to  buy  is  when  every- 

Linc$3o— even  Pennsylvania  and 'Louisville'  body  else  is  selling,  when  headlines  tell  of 

nearly  $25?"  "$750,000,000  loss  in  a  week", — ^when  editors 

Such  questions  were  frequent  last  month,  are  "playing  up"  first-page  interviews  with 

Prudent  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  this  railroad  president  and  that  financier,  sor- 

leamed  that  a  prolonged  drop  in  the  stock  rowingover  the  "unwise  and  socialistic"  legis- 

market  usually  precedes,  if  it  does  not  accom-  lation  that  is  bringing  our  coimtry  to  "  the  brink 

pany,  a  slacking  of  demand  for  what  they  deal  of  ruin." 

in.    That  is  what  the  stock  market  is  for — ^to  be  Those  with  the  courage  and  foresight  to  in- 

a  business  barometer.  vest  at  such  times  are  doubly  blest.    They  help 

The  business  man,  however,  who  has  been  to  restore  confidence,  so  that  fluctuations  are 

following  certain  matters  noted  in  these  col-  less  violent,  less  destructive  to  the  peace  of 

umns  from  time  to  time  was  only  too  pleased  mind  and  the  pockets  of  widows  and  orphans; 

to  see  standard  railroad  stocks  back  on  a  six  and  they  make  a  very  generous  percentage  on 

per  cent,  basis  last  month.    A  year  ago  they  their  money. 
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Three  cautions:   The  stocks  must  be  paid  vain  to  discover  why  the  regularly  listed  stock 

for  so  that  even  lower  prices  can  be  viewed  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  had  beea 

without  alarm;   they  must  be  bought  so  low  gradually  rising  in  price  as  compared  to  the 

that  dividend  cuts  of  a  dollar  or  so  all  around  '^part-paid"  stock  of  the  same  road — certifi- 

would  still  leave  an  acceptable  income;   and  cates  representing  shares  that  would  be  issued 

the  investor  must  not  depend  upon  any  one  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  instalments  should 

stock   or  kind    of    stock.     Maybe    railroad  be  finished,  the  next  January, 

shares,  for  instance,  will  become  a  very  differ-  Nothing  could  be  learned  at  the  offices  of  the 

ent  sort  of  investment  in  the  future.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  show  why  the 

full-paid  stock  should  be  so  peculiarly  valuable 

Railway  "Melons "  Unjustified  f  **  by  November  4  people  were  buying  it  at 

"^  *  $1 1  a  share  more  than  the  part-paid. 
"  A  MERICAN  railroads  now  face  complete  Not  until  November  5  was  the  world  in  gen- 
^^  bankruptcy."  Complaints  like  this  from  eral,  and  the  bulk  of  Northern  Pacific  stock-hold- 
conspicuous  railway  officials  made  fine  news-  ers,  informed  of  an  extra  dividend — precisely 
paper  sensations  not  long  ago.  Financial  folks  $11.26  a  share.  This  unexpected  largess,  up- 
of  experience  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  rail-  wards  of  $17,000,000,  was  extracted  from  the 
way  soothsayers  didn't  mean  what  they  said;  assets  of  a  mysterious ''North western  Improve- 
but  presidents  of  large  corporations,  when  they  ment  Company  " — which  had  been  figured  on 
talk  to  the  reporters,  always  mean  something,  the  N.  P.'s  latest  balance  sheet  at  less  than 
A  translation  in  this  case  might  run  as  follows:  $3,000,000. 

**  With  the  new  amendments  to  the  Interstate  This  was  bad  enough — but  who  were  the 

Commerce  Act,  passed  in  June — and  espe-  people  with  advance  information  so  accurate 

cially  with  the  commission  that  is  going  to  in-  that  they  knew  it  would  be  profitable  to  pay  as 

quire  into  railroad  capitalization — the  day  of  much  as  $1 1  more  for  the  full-paid  stock  than 

the  railway  *  melon,'  or  unannounced  extra  divi-  for  the  part-paid  which,  of  course,  did  not  share 

dend,  seems  to  be  passing.*'  in  the  ** melon "  ? 

Which  is  as  it  should  be.    The  "special  November  20,  the  day  after  the  special  divi- 

dividend"  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  dis-  dend  was  paid,  both  kinds  of  stock  sold  at 

reputable  of  financial  devices.  practically  the  same  price. 

The  "melon"  was  invented  originally  to  Gambling  is  bad  enough,  but  marking  cards 

make  the  railroads  appear  a  little  less  prosper-  — well,  in  the  opinion  of  bankers  really  worth 

ous.    When  shippers  attacked  rates  as  exorbi-  the  title,  it  cannot  help  railroad  finance  perma- 

tant,  railway  officials  would  point  to  the  6  or  7  nently.    The  real  "Wall  Street"  men,  the  con- 

per  cent,  "regular"  dividend  on  the  stock —  structive  financiers  of   American   enterprise, 

much  less  than  is  earned  in  other  lines,  manu-  welcome  the  stronger  light  cast  on  railroad 

facturing  or  farming,  for  instance.    Not  all  conduct   by   the    Interstate   Commerce   Act 

editors  or  readers  had  at  hand  the  records  to  amendments  of  1906  and  again  this  June, 
show  how  many  "extra"  dividends  had  been 

paid.  The  Square  Deal  for  Railroad 

On  their  side,  the  raihx)ads  could  urge  an  Investors 
unreasoning  clamor  of  the  public  against  the 

railroads — so  senseless  as  to  justify  any  expedi-  IN  return  for  uncertain  and  immoral  extra 

ent  to  give  stockholders  a  fair  return.  *  dividends,  which  must  vanish  before  proper 

But  from  a  method  whereby  stockholders  accounting    methods,    the    sensible    railroad 

could  blufif  the  public,  the  railway  "melon"  stockholder  can  profit  inunensely  by  the  square 

soon  became  a  trick  whereby  inside  stock-  deal  that  the  activity  of  a  competent  Interstate 

holders  have  been  marking  the  cards  to  their  Commerce  Commission  will  more  and  more 

own  peculiar  profit.  provide  him. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  fears  that  bu- 

What  Happened  m  Northern  Pacific  f^^^^^^y  wiU  hamper  enterprise.   It  is.anaus- 

▼Tii»i  AAaKf^ui^  ***  x^vmuji^Au  A  «  ing  to  read  the  lamentations  of  the  prophets 
/^NE  time,  the  "melon  game"  was  worked  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  origi- 
^^  so  that  its  main  moves  could  be  traced —  nally  passed,  twenty-three  years  back, — "pater- 
thanks  to  a  fortunate  accident.  Get  the  stock  nalism  in  an  extreme  form" — "it  points  a  way 
market  records  leading  up  to  November  20,  for  complete  centralization  of  the  Govem- 
1908,  and  stir  the  remembrance  of  any  Wall  ment,"  according  to  a  conspkuous  defender  of 
Street  reporter.  the  corporations  in  1887.  Even  such  a  states- 
Up  to  November  5,  the  public  had  tried  in  man  as  Senator  Hoax  prophesied  in  the  Senate 
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that  the  billwould  cripple  the  roads  running  into  The  New  **Moody*8  Manual" 

Boston,  likewise  the  export  trade  of  that  harbor. 

Quite  the  opposite,  of  course,  has  happened.  HPHE  most  complete  single  work  of  its  kind 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Interstate  Com-  -■'    is  **  Moody's  Manual  of  Raibroads  and 

merce  Commission  is  about  the  most  important  Corporation  Securities.""    The  eleventh   an- 

single  body  in  this  country.    On  its  decisions  nual  number  has  come  to  hand — 3516  large, 

rest  very  largely  the  earnings  of  the  railroads —  closely  printed   pages,  besides  a  number  of 

employers  of  a  million  and  a  half  working  peo-  maps.    Many  improvements  have  been  made 

pie,  the  largest  customers  of  mills  and  factories,  in  additional  details,  and*  especially  conveni- 

the  repositories  of  the  investments  of  a  million  ence  of  reference,  so  as  to  show  the  intercon- 

people.     The  Railway  Business  Association,  nection  of  parent  or  holding  companies. 

composed  of  manufacturers  of  articles  that  This  particular  work  is  not  only  compre- 

railroads  buy,  alone  represents  $800,000,000  hensive  within  a  single  volume,  but  differs  from 

capital  and  supports  six  million  people.  most  other  manuals  in  presenting  some  valua- 

Day  by  day,  the  Commission  is  broadening  ble  analyses,  or  investment  conclusions,  in 

its  experience.    Here  is  what  the  Railway  Age  addition  to  the  mere  facts  in  the  case.    For 

Goseiie,  a  prominent  and  sensible  defender  of  each  of  the  leading  steam  railroad  companies 

the  transportation  interests,  has  to  say  of  it:  an  article  is  contributed  by  Roger  W.  Babson, 

"TTie  present  temper  of  the   Commission  the  business  statistician,  to  show  the  tendency 

probably  is  about  as  fair  as  that  of  any  body  of  the  road   as  to  capitalization,   earnings, 

of  men  can  be  who  bold  offices  such  as  theirs  amounts  spent  for  maintenance,  etc.,  together 

in  a  country  where  public  sentiment  toward  with  conclusions  as  to  the  investment  standing 

railwa3rs  is  what  it  is  here."  of  that  railroad's  bonds  and  stock,  very  valuable 

from  their  plain  speaking.    When  a  stock  seems 

AU  About  the  "Industrials"        1°  ^'•^^^'T  """^  ''^^^'^'''^f.'Hl,^?^ 

not  hesitate  to  say  so.    The  new  "Moody's" 
A  NEW  reference  work  for  the  investor  is  is  the  most  helpful  to  bankers,  trustees  and 
^^  "Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials."*   Every  other  investors  that  has  yet  appeared. 
year,  during  more  than  four  decades  past,  there 

has  been  a  "Poor's  Manual,"  contaming  figures  The  Southern  Pacific's  New  $100 
pertaining  to  railroads.    Now  a  separate  vol-  Bonds 

ume  is  to  appear  annually  for  the  industrials — 

the  li^t,  water  and  power  companies,  mining  IN  these  columns  for  June,  complaint  was 
companies,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com-  -■•  made  that  American  investors  of  small 
panies,  and  the  "manufacturing  and  miscella-  means  could  seldom  buy  the  sound  bonds  put 
neous."  There  are  about  nine  thousand  in  all  out  by  successful  American  railroads  from  time 
mentioned  in  the  volimie  as  of  more  or  less  in-  to  time.  It  was  pointed  out  that  rarely  are  such 
terest  to  the  public  from  the  standpoint  of  in-  bonds  available  in  less  than  "$i,ooo  and  multi- 
vestment — and  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  pies  thereof."  Twenty  days  after  publication, 
thousands  of  companies  being  promoted  irre-  a  conspicuous  exception  appeared  in  the  case 
sponsibly,  although  many  such  could  doubtless  of  $25,000,000  Southern  Pacific  4  per  cent, 
show  a  stockholders'  list  of  hundreds,  in  some  bonds,  due  1950,  which  were  issued  simul- 
cases  of  thousands.  taneously    in    Berlin,    Hamburg,    Frankfort, 

Allowing  for  "water,"  or  stocks  and  bonds  London,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Amsterdam,  as 
issued  without  adequate  return,  and  aUowing  well  as  in  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
for  ownership  of  one  corporation  by  another,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
still  the  aggregate  of  investment  in  industrials  In  any  of  these  cities,  the  man  with  $100  or 
is  astonishing.  Here  are  the  figures,  by  no  $500  could  buy  a  bond.  If  he  didn't  want  to 
means  complete,  of  total  capitalization:  tear  off  coupons,  but  preferred  to  get  his  interest 

Light,  Telephone  Manufacturing 

Water  &  Power  Mining  &  &  Total 

Telegraph  Miscellaneous 

Total  Stock .. .    $2,299,709»779     2,495.339.849        889,310,666  8,551,106,164      14,235,466,458 

Total  Bonds..      1,456.390.037  68,381,170        356,101,550  2,757,034,099        4.637.906,856 

Grand  Total..      3,756,099,816     2,563,721.019     1,245,412,216       11,308,140,263      18,873,373,314 

Of  the  grand  total,  more  than  17^  billion  dol-  by  check,  a  registered  bond  was  available  at  the 
lars  represents  companies  in  the  United  States,     same  low  denomination. 

■Poor's  Railroad  Manual  Co..  08  William  St..  New  York.  "The  Moody  Manual  Co.,  33  Broadway.  New  York  aiy. 


WILLIAM     DE     MORGAN,     MASTER 

NOVELIST 

By  G.   W.    HARRIS 

ONE  who  would  speak,  however  briefly,  con-  keen  logic — a  book  pleasantly  quoted  and  com- 
cernine  Mr.  William  De  Morgan's  astonish-  mended  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  "Over  the  Teacups." 
ing  achievement  in  authorship  is  tempted  at  The  novelist's  mother,  who  published  a  memoir  of 
the  very  outset  to  paraphrase  the  title  of  his  latest  her  husband  and  an  entertaining  book  of  remi- 
published  book  and  say:  **lt  never  has  happened  niscences  entitled  "Three-score  Years  and  Ten," 
before!"  For  a  man  who  had  been  busied  with  was  the  daughter  of  William  Frend,  a  Cambridge 
other  and  wholly  different  pursuits  for  more  than  tutor  who,  being  expelled  from  that  university  for 
the  average  lifetime  to  turn  novelist  in  the  middle  heretical  opinions,  went  iip  to  London  and  became 
of  his  sixth  decade,  and,  without  previous  training  an  insurance  actuary.  Both  father  and  daughter 
or  experience  in  the  writing  of  fiction,  not  only  to  were  acquainted  with  Charles  Lamb, 
produce  one  masterpiece  in  this  kind,  but  to  follow 

that  up  with  several  other  tales  of  surpassing  merit,  artist  and  inventor 

and  inside  of  five  years  to  find  himself,  by  the  votes 

of  critics  and  populace  alike*  in  the  front  rank  of  William  Frend  De  Morgan,  so  named  for  his 
living  authors  who  write  in  English — such  surely  maternal  grandfather,  was  born  in  London,  No- 
is  a  record  of  accomplishment  that  is  unique  in  lit-  vember  i6,  1839.  He  attended  the  University  Col- 
erary  annals.  It  is  not  paralleled  even  in  the  case  lege  School,  and  later  the  college  itself,  but  from 
of  the  lamented  Du  Maurier,  brilliant  and  surpris-  youth  seemed  to  have  been  enamored  of  art  rather 
ing  as  was  his  achievement  in  fiction;  for  Du  than  scholarship;  at  any  rate  he  became  a  student 
Maurier  was  eight  years  younger  when  his  first  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  twenty,  having  adoi>ted 
novel  appeared.  And  Mr.  De  Morgan  is  a  better  art  as  4  profession.  He  studied  painting  there  for 
novelist  than  Du  Maurier.  several  years,  but  says  himself  that  he  never  did 

Indeed,  in  the  contemporar>'  view  he  has  quietly  much  with  it.  His  first  serious  work  was  done  in 
and  with  unfaltering  step  joined  the  line  of  the  mas-  stained  glass,  which  occupied  him  from  186410 
ters  of  English  fiction — the  line  of  Defoe,  Fielding,  1870.  In  the  latter  named  year  he  turned  his  atten- 
Thackeray,  and  Meredith;  and,  despite  the  futility  tion  to  ceramics,  and  in  that  art  seemed  to  have 
of  attempting  to  predict  the  literary  tastes  of  pos-  found  his  life  work.  His  experiments  i^  luster,  at 
terity,  most  of  the  critics  are  agreed  that  if  any  of  that  time  not  much  known  in  England,  attracted 
the  novels  of  to-day  are  read  and  enjoyed  by  future  considerable  attention,  among  artists  especially — 
generations  those  novels  will  be  William  De  Mor-  whose  appreciation  probably  determine  him  to 
gan's.  Such  critical  unanimity  b  the  more  remark-  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  revive  the  beauties  of 
able  because  Mr.  De  Morgan's  books  are  without  ancient  Persian  pottery.  For  more  than  thirty 
the  least  smack  of  "literary"  flavor.  Rhetoric  years  he  kept  at  it,  ana  to  such  good  purpose  that 
concerns  him  not.  Hb  pages  are  almost  wholly  the  tiles  and  vesseb  of  "De  Morgan  luster"  are 
devoid  of  simile,  metapnor,  allusion.  Epigram  ranked  by  connoisseurs  among  the  artistic  tri* 
and  all  sententiousness  are  foreign  to  him.  He  has  umphs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately 
little  regard  for  the  niceties  of  style.  One  might  their  commercial  success  has  never  been  commen- 
almost  say  that  his  only  stylistic  merits  are  sim-  surate  with  their  artistic  excellence, 
plicity  and  straightforwardness  (none  too  common  Always  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  he  has 
merits,  by  the  way).  Yet  his  stories  are  literary  several  other  achievements  to  hb  credit  in  oddly 
masterpieces,  because  each  of  them  is  a  transcript  different  fields:  a  duplex  gearing  for  bicycles,  a 
from  life  set  down  with  a  rare  master>'  of  the  art  clay-refining  sieve,  and  a  smoke-consuming  fire- 
of  selection.  grate.    Yet  none  of  these  things  brought  him  any 

There  would  be  small  wonder  were  Mr.  De  Mor-  great  monetary  reward.  Although  he  had  helped 
gan  himself  a  bit  surprised  at  his  own  remarkable  to  prepare  for  the  press  hb  father's  last  work  and 
success;  but,  while  he  never  could  have  written  his  mother's  book  of  reminiscences,  except  for  cer- 
the  books  he  has  written  without  the  preliminary  tain  youthful  attempts  at  satirical  writing,  he  seems 
of  a  longish  life  of  rich  experience  and  ripe  obser-  never  to  have  thought  of  turning  hb  hand  to 
vation,  it  is  surprising  that  with  such  progenitors  as  authorship  until  he  was  nearly  a  lustrum  beyond 
were  his  he  did  not  earlier  find  his  true  calling,  the  deadlme  of  Professor  Osier's  silly-season  joke. 
His  father,  Augustus  De  Morgan,  born  in  Madras, 

1806,  and  the  son  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  his  first  story,  "Joseph  vance" 

Indian  army,  was  a  brilliant  mathematician  and 

logician,  for  most  of  his  life  professor  of  mathe-  In  1904,  while  recovering  from  a  serious  sick- 
matics  at  University  College,  London,  and  a  vo-  ness,  a  dim  notion  of  a  story  came  into  thb  man^s 
luminous  writer  on  mathematical  subjects;  author  head,  and,  taking  pen,  more  for  pastime  than  with 
also  of  "A  Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  a  series  of  papers  any  idea  of  producing  a  novel,  he  wrote  the  first 
originally  published  in  The  Aihenctum  and  issued  chapter  of  ** Joseph  Vance."  It  was  a  year  later 
in  book  form  posthumously,  in  which  mathematical  before  he  touched  it  again,  at  his  wife's  solicitation ; 
fallacies  and  the  vagaries  of  circle-squarers,  longi-  and  when  finbhed  the  story  was  a  very  different 
tude-finders,  and  such  like  scientific  freaks  and  thing  from  the  severe  and  realistic  narrative  he  had 
"cranks"  are  discussed  with  sparkling  wit  and   at  first  projected.     He  says  he  could  not  manage 
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the  humorless  fancy  that  had  started  him,  and  it  written  Autobiography,"  in  1906,  the  critics,  not 
was  not  until  the  appearaace  of  Loseie  in  the  tale  (ailing  to  point  out  that  it  was  "ill-written" 
that  it  really  took  hold  of  him;  then  he  was  eager  according  to  all  modern  literary  standards  and 
to  follow  it  to  the  end.  He  let  it  take  its  own  fashions,  also  with  few  exceptions  acknowledged 
courw  with  him,  and  admits  that  that  course  was  its  undeniable  charm  for  the  patient  reader;  yti 
so  haphazard  that  near  the  end  he  feared  he  had  feared  that  its  slow  and  halting  consecutive ness,  its 
"got  into  a  muddle  from  which  there  could  be  no  length,  its  deliberate  and  circumstantial  detail 
extrication."  He  did  manage  bv  the  use  of  odd  would  make  the  book  a  stumbling  block  for  the 
expedientstoget  it  completed  with  some  semblance  majority.  Its  immediate  and  amazing  popularity 
of  coherence.  But  his  manuscript  of  more  than  proved  them  wrong  again.  What  the  doubting 
150,000  words  was  so  formidable  that  it  was  re-  critics  had  overlooked  was  this  novel's  irresistible 
iected  by  the  publisher  to  whom  it  was  sent.  On  appeal  to  the  common  human  heart — to  the  great 
the  sugcestion  of  a  friend  that  its  chances  might  be  abounding  Bym|>athy  that  makes  life  endurable  for 
bettered  if  it  were  typewritten,  it  was  sent  to  a  typ-  moat  of  us.  Here  was  a  tale  which,  if  it  did  not 
ing  agency,  whose  manager  soon  found  her  girls  perhaps  "hold  children  from  play,"  assuredly  did 
reading  the  story  and  crymg  over  it.  After  she  had  keep  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner" — tor  it 
told  a  publisher  of  this  experience  it  did  not  take  was  written  from  a  large  experience  and  for  the 
long  to  get  the  novel  between  covers.  mature  mind.    Almost  formless  if  is  if  gauged  by 

When  it  appeared,  as  "Joseph  Vance:    an  111-    the  rules  of  our  "well-made"  fiction,  but  the  canon 
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of   technique   becomes   an   impertinence   in   the  at  work  on  a  new  novel  to  be  called  "An  Aflfair  of 

presence  of  a  record  of  life — of  character  building,  Dbhonor."     Its  publication,  announced  for  the 

which  is  the  business  of  life — indited  with  such  late  summer  or  early  autumn,  is  eagerly  awaited 

naive  artlessness  and  yet  with  a  verisimilitude  that  by  a  host  of  readers  whom  hb  other  books  have 

is  inconceivable  in  Any  mere  invention.    A  record  enthralled, 
almost  bare  of  romantic  glamor,  without  intrigue, 

without  much  complication  of  plot,  it  is  neveithe>  A  very  modern  thackerat 
less  a  noble  work  of  art,  whose  total  beauty  in  the 

end  seems  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.    It  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  revived 

is  a  sad  story;  the  story  of  a  ereat  love  and  a  great  the  bi^  and  leisurely  and  spacious  novel  of  early 

sacriftce  and  a  woful  misundferstanding;   but  it  is  Victorian  days.  He  certainly  delineates  life  broadly , 

irradiated   throughout    by   a   gentle   and   genial  conveying  to  his  pages  with  wonderfully  intimate 

humor — the  "humor  that  rainbows  the  tears  of  the  touch  the  come  ana  go  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 

world."     And  this  humor,  the  author's  sincerity,  tions  of  men;   and,  varied  as  are  his  characters, 

and  above  all  hb  loving  sympathy,  make  "Joseph  each  of  them  b  drawn  so  consistently  as  to  stand 

Vance  "  a  comforting  and  uplifting  book  for  think-  forth  an  unmistakable  individuality.  Nothing  short 

ing  men  and  women  and  a  joy  forever  for  lovers  of  marvelous  b  his  insight  into  the  hearts  of  women 

of  good  literature.  and  children  as  well  as  of  men.    He  has  been  lik- 
ened to  both  Dickens  and  Thackefty.    The  truth 

**  alice-for-short *'  AND  "SOMEHOW  GOOD"  b  that  while  the  first  chapter  of  "Joseph  Vance" 

reads  as  if  it  might  have  been  recovered  from  some 

The  extraordinary   success  of   hb   first   novel  lost  manuscript  of  Dickens,  after  the  new  author 

encouraged  Mr.  De  Morgan  to  set  pen  topaper  really  found  himself  his  fealty  to  the  great  Boz 

again,  and  in  1907  he  published  "  Alice-for-Short :  ceased  to  be  shown  in  anything  more  than  a  surface 

a  DichrOnism,"  another  long  and  engrossing  story  resemblance.     He   b   never  a   jigger  of   puppet 

of  London  life  in  the  middle  of  the  nmeteenth  cen-  strings,  or  proprietor  of  a  wax-won^  exhibition, 

tury  introducing  to  us  another  friendly  group  of  While  he  b  lavbh  of  incident  and  hb  pages 

people  in  whose  acquaintance  the  reader  could  take  abound  in  thrilling  episodes — there  are  marriages 

whole-souled  delight.     \xs  theme  and  its  episodes  and  births  and  deaths,  drownings  and  narrow  es- 

were  as  radically  different  as  its  characters.    With  cai>es,  fires  and  failures,  and  spectacular  happenings 

practice  his  hand  gained  in  cunning,  and  struc-  which  would  be  melodramatic  in  the  hands  of  a  les- 

turally  thb  was  an  advance  upon  its  predecessor,  ser  writer — character  b  hb  principal  concern.    Hb 

By  the  time  he  came  to  write  hb  third  novel,  people  erow  into  our  knowledge  and  regard  just  as 

"Somehow  Good,"  published  1908,  he  had  thor-  graduaUy  as  do  the  friends  we  make  in  thb  passing 

oughly   mastered    his   new   art;    had   developed  world,    lib  method  b  the  method  of  Thackeray, 

a  keener  sense  of  proportion;   had  gained  in  pre-  with  a  difference — ^the  difference  of  individuality 

cision,  directness,  and  economy  of  means  to  the  end  and  modernity.     Mr.  De  Morgan's  books  could 

in  view — though  without  sacrificing  any  of  hb  never  have  been  written  by  any  one  who  had  not 

wonted  roominess  for  all  the  little  things  so  often  lived  in  thb  first  decade  01  the  twentieth  century, 

"passed  in  making  up  the  main  account" — and  or  who  had  not  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 

had  contrived  a  new  and  original  and  ingenious  plot  ments  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of  social  relationships, 

which  gradually  evolves  from  apparently  simple  Hb  handling  of  the  theme  of  "Somehow  Good'  — 

beginnings  into  the  complexity  of  life  itself.    Mr.  the  turning  of  evil  to  good  in  the  case  of  a  girl  be- 

De  Morgan  evidently  saw  this  story  from  the  be-  trayed  by  ignorance,  and  her  development  into 

ginninp;  and  saw  it  whole.    The  two  earlier  books  a  strong,  seU-reliant,  and  happy  woman — b  un- 

were,  m  a  sort,  'prentice  work  in  preparation  for  thinkable  at  the  hands  of  Thackeray;  or  of  Mere- 

this,  and  "Somehow  Good"  remains  the  best  thing  dith,  even,  whose  tragic  "Rhoda  Fleming"  b  the 

he  has  yet  given  us.    A  better  story,  for  the  story's  classic  example  of  the  normal  result  of  such  vil- 

sake,  has  seldom  been  told  in  any  tongue,  and  the  lainy.    In  any  careful  analysb  of  hb  achievement 

skill  of  its  telling  b  well-nigh  perfect.  the   reiterated   charge  of   "Early   Victorianbm" 

falls  to  the  ground. 

LATER  STORIES  After  allowing  for  the  possession  of  genius,  the 

secret  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  great  success  b  im- 

After  "Somehow  Good",  his  fourth  and  latest  parted  plainly  in  hb  delightful  little  postscript  to 
publbhed  story,  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again,"  "It  Never  Can  Happen  Again."  He  intimates  that 
issued  on  the  author's  seventieth  birthday  anni-  verser  comme  si  c'6tatt  Pour  sot  has  been  hb  practice 
versary,  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  anticlimax.  — he  has  written  as  ii  for  himself  alone.  And  by 
It  was  comparatively  disappointing  because  it  writing  the  kind  of  novel  that  he  would  like  to  read 
dealt  with  no  such  likeable  and  worth-while  people  he  has  won  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  of  readers, 
as  had  compelled  our  affection  in  the  earlier  tales.  After  many  years  of  ill-rewarded  endeavor  success 
It  was  inferior  artbtically  because  of  a  too  great  came  in  the  late  afternoon  of  hb  life.  May  that 
involution  and  complication  of  plot — ^the  task  the  life's  evenine  be  a  long  and  happy  one,  devoted  to 
author  set  himself  of  combining  three  distinct  sto-  the  telling  01  yet  other  beautiful  tales!  We  cannot 
ries  into  one  was  too  heav>'.  Hb  determination  at  have  too  many  books  from  such  a  kindly  humorist 
all  costs  to  mint  nothing  but  new  metal  (lest  he  and  humanist  whose  pen  transmutes  life  into  liter- 
should  repeat  himself!)  and  a  striving  for  subtlety  ature — literature  that  lives  and  will  live  because  it 
of  meaning  iji  place  of  the  old  charm  of  simplicity  dwelb  upon  the  things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  and 
led  him  at  times  to  the  verge  of  dullness.  Yet  it  of  good  report.  Such  books  are  worth  reading  and 
must  be  said  that  the  stream  of  deliciously  wise  and  treasuring,  not  only  because  they  continue  the  no- 
humorous  comment  was  as  unfailing  as  ever  and  blest  traditions  of  Englbh  fiction,  but  also  because 
the  book  contained  enough  good  material  to  set  up  they  show  their  author's  all-embracing  love  for  hb 
half  a  dozen  little  "mcKlern"  novelists  in  trade,  fellow  men — ^and,  more  than  all,  because  they  add 

For  many  months  now  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  been  to  the  zest  of  life. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS  Magazine.     The  editor  of  that  periodical,  in  an  in- 
troduction to  the  book,  refers  to  Mr.Gantt's  written 

IN  connection  with  the  article  on  industrial  acci-  work  as  forming  ''a  classic  of  optimism." 
dents,  which  appears  in  this  number  of   the 

Review  of  Reviews,  we  wish  to  direct  the  Volumes  V  and  VI  of  the  "Documentary  His- 

attention  of  our  readers  to  a  volume  of  findings  of  tory  of  American  Industrial  Society"*  are  devoted 

the  Pittsbur]g  Survey  recently  issued  under  the  title  to  a  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  years 

"Work- Accidents  and  the  Law."*     This  volume  1820-1840,  by  John  R.  Commons  and  Helen  L. 

gives  the  results  of  an  extended  study  made  during  Sumner.     The  introduction  to  these  volumes  gives 

the  past  two  years  by  Miss  Crystal  E!astman,  secre-  a  careful  and  discriminating  review  of  the  period 

tary  of  the  New  York  State  Employers'  Liability  under  consideration,  which  is  termed  by  the  editors 

Commission.     Typical  cases,  similar  to  those  in-  the  "awakening  period"  of  the  American  labor 

stanced  by  Mr.  Chute,  are  described  in  detail  by  movement. 
Miss  Eastman  with  the  purpose  of  determining, 

first,  what  are  the  indications  as  to  responsibilit^t  In  the  current  discussion  of  railroad  freight  rates 

and,  second,  what  material  loss  and  privation,  if  and  the  well-nigh  hopeless  gropings  of  the  layman 

any,  resulted  to  the  injured  workmen  and  their  in  attempts  to  master  the  intricacies  of  distance 

families.     The  discussion  is  based  upon  the  study  tariffs,  some  aid  may  be  afforded  by  a  careful 

of  a  year's  industrial  fatalities  and  of  three  months'  perusal  of  Dr.  John  M.  Clark's  monograph  on 

industrial    injuries    in    Allegheny    County,    Pa.,  Standards  of  Reasonableness  in  Local  Freight 

making   altogether  something  over  a   thousand  Discriminations."*     Dr.  Clark's  attitude  is  that  of 

cases.     Most  of  the  industries  in  which  accidents  the  impartial  inquirer  and  the  dispassionate  judge, 

commonly  appear  are  represented  in  the  district  He  does  not  attempt  to  dop^matize,  but  discusses 

studied,  which  has  a  population  of  1,000,000,  of  "the  various  possible  criteria  as  applied  to  freight 

whom  250,000  are  wage-earners.     Such  a  study,  rates,  and  in  particular  to  the  relative  adjustments 

therefore,  results  in  a  practical  exposition  of  the  as  between  localities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 

problem  as  it  exists  to-day  in  American  industrial  exact  issues  involved."     This  is  precisely  the  task 

communities.  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made 

doubly  arduous  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the 

A  monograph  by  Mr.  Hugh  Victor  Mercer,  of  Rate  law. 
the  Minneapolis  bar,  deals  with  the  general  subject 

of  workers'  compensation  under  the  three  heads  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  observations  on  the  various 

"Desirability,"   "Possibility,"    and  "Practicabil-  factors  of  our  national  development  are  sure  to  be 


course  of  employment  is  very  fully 

practical   thinker.     Of   special   interest   are   Mr. 

In  the  "American  Social  Progress"  series,  which  Hill's  comments  on  "Farm   Methoda— Old  and 

consists  of  brief  handbooks  for  the  student  and  New,"  "Reciprocity  with  Canada,"  "Industrial 

general  reader,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of  Colum-  and  Railroad  Consolidations,"  "Oriental  Trade," 

ia    University,   has  contributed      Social   Insur-  "Waterways,"  "The  Railroads,"  and  "The  Nat- 

ance:  A  Program  of  Social  Reform."*     Until  very  ural  Wealth  of  the  Land  and  Its  Conservation." 

recently  this  topic  was  one  of  purely  academic  in-  Mr.  Hill  applies  to  economic  facts  and  changes  the 

terest  in  the  United  States,  although  recent  in-  method  of  the  physical  sciences  by  which  laws  are 

vcsttgations  have  tended  to  show  very  clearly  the  fitted  to  facts  and  facts  are  so  combined  that  their 

necessity  of  providing  some  form  of  pension  sys-  laws  may  be  made  plain.     It  is  a  combination  of 

tem  similar  to  those  instituted  many  years  ago  in  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  which  Mr. 

several  foreign  countries.  Hill  declares  to  be  the  main  secret  of  business 

success. 
A  suggestive  little  book  on  "Work,  Wages,  and 

Profits/^showing  their  influence  on  the  cost  of  liv-  ^  PUBLISHER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

ing,  has  been  prepared  by  H.  L.  Gantt.*  For  more  There  is  much  more  of  strenuous,  human  interest 

than  a  decade  Mr.  Gantt's  name  has  been  promi-  in  the  life  story  of  a  publisher  than  most  folks 

nently  identified  with  the  so-called  "bonus"  sys-  imagine.     No  better  illustration  of  this  has  ap- 

lem  of  wage  payment.     He  has,  moreover,  written  peared  in  recent  years,  we  believe,  than  the  "rem- 

a  great  deal  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  periodical  iniscences"  (the  author  is  uncertain  whether  this  is 

articles  on  the  subject  of  labor  management.     The  not  too  quiet  a  term)  of  John  Adams  Thayer, 

larger  portion  of  the  work  here  mentioned  is  re-  which   he  has  brought  out   in  a   book  entitled 

printecf  from  a  series  of  articles  published  during  "Astir:   A  Publisher  s  Life  Story."*     Mr.  Thayer 

the  fint  half  of  the  present  year  in  the  Engineering  has  a  vivid,  direct  style  and  in  this  volume  gives  us 

1  work- Accidents  &nd  the  Law.     By  Crystal  Eastman.  vrli.^v^SJf  vf^^ ^iii^nW  t^^'u^JJU^J^n^J^^i/n 

New   York:    Charities  Publication  CoSinUttee.     345  pp..  I^giL^!*  ^(^eve^a^S^?*  aVu? fl.^^k"coS^^^^ 

-  «,     w  ■    .  i-. ^— -.i«-      U...W  Trt^»»*  i#^*^*       T>-i  .standards  of   Reasonableness  In   Local   Freight  DIs- 

•^orken*  ComneuB^tlon.     Hufb  Victor  Mercer.      Prl-  crimlnaUons.    By  John  Maurice  Clark.   New  York:  Col um- 

vately  printed.  bla  University.     155  pp.     11.25. 

•  Sodal  Insurance.     By  Henry  Rogers  Seager.     Macmll-  t  Highways  of  Progress.     By  James  J.  HUl.     Doubleday. 
Ian.     175  pp.     $1.  Page  &  Co.     353  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

•  Work.  Wages,  and  Profits.     By  H.  L.  Qantt.     New  •  Astir:    A   Publisher's   Life   Story.     By  John  Adams 
York:  Engtneerino  Moffotine.     194  pp.     |2.  Thayer.     Small.  Maynard  &  Co.     302  pp.     11.20. 
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some  exceedingly  interesting  descriptive  and  anec-    nearly  all  of  which  are  the  work  of  Miss  Mary 
dotal  material  about  most  of  the  great  magazine    Keffer,  of  Lake  Erie  College, 
publishers  and  editors  of  the  present  day.     The  _ 

publishers  of  this  book  announce  that  a  French  travel  and  description 

edition,  under  the  title  ^*Les  Etapes  du  Succhs,  During  the  hot  summer  months,  particularly  in 
Souvenirs  d'un  'Business  Man*  Americain"  has  August,  Kin^  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Italy,  is  in  the 
been  published  in  Paris.  habit  of  retiring  to  a  beautiful  villa  in  tfaie  northern 

_  ._  part  of  the  Alps,  known  as  the  vale  of  Aosta.     A 

NOTABLE  SAYINGS  OP  GREAT  MEN  ddightf ul  book  on  the  natural  attractions  and  his- 

The  late  "Mark  Twain"  was  first  of  all  a  lee-  toric  and  traditional  memories  connected  with  this 
turer,  almost  before  he  be^an  to  write.  This  fact  region  has  been  written  by  an  Italian  story-writer, 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  m  our  enjoyment  of  his  Felice  Ferrero,  under  tl^  title  "The  Valley  of 
written  philosophy  and  humor.  A  new  book,  Aosta.*'  This  volume  is  iliustraled  from  photo- 
entitled  Mark  Twain's  Speeches,"*  with  a  preface  graphs, 
by  Mr.  Clemens  himself  (written  some  years  ago) 

and  a  new  introduction  by  W.  D.  Howdls,  covers  A  romance  centering  around  an  American  baby, 
the  humorist's  spoken  views  during  a  little  more  whose  fascinating  mother  hurries  off  from  London 
than  half  of  his  lifetime.  Many  speeches  in  this  to  Eeypt,  where  her  husband  is  iU  with  fever,  leav- 
book  were  delivered  on  important  occasions,  in-  ing  the  baby  to  follow  more  leisurely  with  its  col- 
eluding  his  reception  at  Oxford  University  when  ored  nurse, — this  is  something  new  in  fiction,  but  it 
he  received  the  doctor's  degree.  There  is  a  f rontis-  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  book, ' '  An  American 
piece  portrait.  Baby  Abroad."*  by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Crewdson. 

There  are  some  humorous  and  appropriate  illustra- 

A  collection  of  crisp,  characteristic  paragraphs  tions. 
and  sentences  from  the  writings  of  ex-President 

Roosevelt,  selected  and  arranged  by  Alan  Warner,  treatises  ON  SEX  hygiene 

has  been  brought  out  by  the  Putnams.*  There  are  Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  a  graduate  nurse  of  much 
portraits  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  various  stages  of  his  experience,  has  written  a  manual  dealing  with  the 
career  and  a  foreword  to  the  volume  by  £>r.  Lyman  problem  of  the  social  evil  in  its  sanitary  and  la;al 
Abbott.  aspects.'  This  book,  while  intended  primarily  for 

TWO  ROOKS  OP  REPERKNca  ^^  nursing  profession,  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs 

TWO  BOOKS  OP  reference  ^  ^j^^  general  reader  and  the  worker  for  social 

The  edition  of  that  indispensable  reference  book,  betterment. 
"Who's  Who  in  America"*  for  1910-11,  being  vol- 
ume VI  in  the  series,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  A  new  book  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hamilton-Muncie* 
edited,  as  were  the  preceding  volumes,  by  Albert  attempts  to  unfold  in  story  form  those  funda- 
Nelson  Marquis.  Counting  the  more  than  6000  mental  facts  of  sex  life  which  until  recently  have 
cross-references  to  earlier  editions,  there  are  been  excluded  on  grounds  of  delicacy  from  tha 
23,957  biographical  sketches  in  this  latest  issue.  approved  reading  of  >^ung  people.     The  error  of 

this  policy  of  silence  on  vital  subjects  is  now  very 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  the  author  of  *'Our  generally  recognized.    The  difficulty  Xxcs  in  pre- 

Native  Trees"  and  ** Our  Northern  Shrubs,"  has  senting  the  truths  of  nature  in  a  way  that  will  not 

written  a  volume  of  descriptions  of  *'Our  Garden  stimulate  a  prurient  curiosity.     The  volume  before 

Flowers,"  giving^  special  attention  to  their  native  us  is  free  from  any  vulgar  or  indecent  suggestion, 

lands,  their  life  histories,  and  their  structural  affili-  It  is  absolutely  candid,  natural,  and  ingenuous  in 

ations.    Accompanying  the  text  are  90  illustra-  its  manner  of  approaching  the  deeper  mysteries  of 

tions  from  photographs  and  186  from  drawings,   life^ 
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• 3M  pp.,  Ul.     %Z. 
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nam.     202  pp..  111.     %l,  *  Hygiene  and  Morality.    By  Lavlnla  L.  Dock.    Putnam. 

3  Who's  Who  In  America.     Edited  by  Albert  Nelson  200  pp.     $t.25. 

Marquis.     Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.     2300  pp.     35.  •  Four  Epochs  of  Life.    By  Elisabeth  Hamllton-Maaole. 
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COL  HARVEY  W.  SCOTT.  OF  THE  PORTU^ND  ■OREGONIAN  ' 

In  the  death  of  Cul.  Harvey  W.  Scott,  on  August  7.  American  journalUm  lost  one  of  its  al>leM  awl 
most  virile  leaders.  Colonel  Scott,  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  "Oregon  country," 
had  fought  Indians,  and  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the  troublous  '50  9  of  the  last  century.  In  spile  oF 
all  obstacles ,^-and  they  were  many  in  those  frontier  days, — he  gave  himself  a  classical  education  and 
was  admitted  to  thft  bar;  but  in  1865  he  became  chief  editorial  writer  on  the  Oreeanian,  a  small  daily 
published  at  Portland,  then  the  only  considerable  town  north  of  San  Francisco.  How  he  built  up  the 
paper,  even  against  the  rivalry  of  powerful  monied  interests,  and  gave  it  character  and  force;  how  he 
faced  the  free-silver  onrush  of  1896  and,  after  practically  sacrificing  its  circulation  for  a  time,  won  it 
back  in  a  few  months  and  swung  Oregon  into  the  McKinley  column, — these  are  facts  familiar  to  every 
veteran  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  in  the  countr>-.  Colonel  Scott  was  a  man  of  magnificent  phy- 
sique and  in  all  his  seventy-two  years  had  suffered  no  illness  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  con- 
tracted sciatica.  He  died  of  heart  failure,  thirty-two  hours  aftar  an  operation  at  the  Johns  Hopkiu 
Hospital,  Baltimore. 
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Prtpviat    Political  affairs,  as  preliminary  to  named  Hiram  Johnson, aProgressive.fortheir 
far  tka      the  Conventions  and  the  fall  cam-  gubernatorial  candidate  by  a  large  majority, 
"""""    paign,  have  taken  no  unexpected  was  to  have  been  expected;    for  the  hand- 
course.     The  situation  has  been  as  clear  as  writing  on  the  wall  was  plain.     In  the  State 
ci>-stal     to    everybody    except    professional  of  New  York,  a  Republican  victory  this  fall, 
Ixilicicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  wholly  ^as  against  a  fairly  good  Democratic  ticket, 
'Knorant  of  politics  on  the  other  hand.     It  — will  be  as  impossible  as  a  Republican  vic- 
"iught   to  have  needed  no  demonstration  to  tory  in  Texas,  unless  the  Republicans  nomi- 
Convince  anyone  that  the  Republicans  of  the  nate   a   candidate   for   Governor    that    the 
Middle    West    were  strongly  progressive  in  Hughes  men  and  Roosevelt  men  believe  to 
'hcjV  tendencies.     That  the  California  Re-  represent  good  government  and  progress  in 
/^ubl/cans    at    their   primaries   should   have  the  best  sense,  and  unless  such  a  candidate 
should  be  permitted  to  run  on  a  progressive 
platform. 

.,g,^gi^^^i,„Theso-called  "Old  Guard"  would 
wavu«4     seem    to    ha\'e    remained    in    a 
I  ""'       slight  majority  in  the  membership 

'  of  the  New  York  State  Republican  Commit- 

tee. But  precisely  what  happens  these  days 
to  a  member  of  the  "Old  Guard"  when  the 
people  have  a  chance  to  get  at  him,  is  the 
thing  that  happened  in  the  Rochester  district 
to  George  W.  Aldridge  when  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress at  the  special  election  in  April.  At  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  August  i6,  the  State 
Committee  decided  that  it  would  not  ask 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  act  as  temporary  chairman 
of  the  convention  and  deliver  a  "key-note" 
speech.  It  decided  instead  to  ask  Vice- 
President  Sherman.  This  plan  was  carried 
through  by  Messrs.  Woodruff,  Barnes,  Ald- 
ridge, Ward,  and  several  other  organization 
leaders,  who  were  said  to  be  acting  in  close 
consultation  with  Vice-President  Sherman 
and  with  President  Taft  at  Beverly.  Mr.  Sher- 
man's good  qualities  and  personal  popularity 
are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  They  will  not  be 
brought  into  question  in  these  pages.     But 

„.,.„.  .em'^'f^y  ^^^  merest  tyro  In  politics  knows  that   If 

rcnvrntion  m  Sepirmber)         Mr.  Sherman  Were  this  year  running  for  the 

Copyrlsht.  lUlO,  by  Tbe  Rivtcw  or  Ktvicwg  CuHPiNt  W) 
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Governorship  of  New  York, — in  view  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio  was 
things  he  is  recently  quoted  as  having  said, —  ami  entirely  under  his  control — in  so 
be  would  be  beaten  by  a.  larger  majority  than  '"*»*«•  far  as  its  Republican  politics  was 
that  which  he  received  two  years  ago  when  he  concemed^ — at  least  untU  very  recently;  and 
ran  on  the  Presidential  ticket.  if  Governor  Harmon  should  be  victorious 
there  it  would  seem  to  be  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
^jp  If  it  is  true  that  the  New  York  administration's  prestige.  Further  than  that, 
Aduitu  "Old  Guard"  had  been  taking  Mr.  Harmon's  victory  would  probably  make 
Mr.  Toft?  orders  from  the  summer  capital  him  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Pred- 
at  Beverly,  then  it  is  a  sad  pity  that  Beverly  dency — unless,  indeed,  Mayor  Gaynor,  re- 
should  be  so  badly  advised.  The  country,  covering  from  his  dangerous  wound,  should 
however,  must  not  be  in  haste  to  believe  that  be  made  the  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  spending  his  much-  York.  There  will  not  be  any  split  in  the  Re- 
needed  summer  vacation  in  cementing  the  publican  party;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
bonds  that  bind  him  and  his  jwlitical  desti-  will  be  harmony.  This  harmony,  however, 
niesupwiththebossesandreactionarygroups  will  rest  on  the  foundation  of  progressive 
that  are  so  completely  disowned  and  rejected  ideas,  put  into  party  platforms  by  progressive 
by  the  plain  masses  of  Republican  voters.  Mr.  leaders.  It  is  perhaps  posdble,  even  yet,  for 
Roosevelt  had  no  ambition  to  be  temporary  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  fiuled  to 
chainnan  of  the  New  York  convention,  yet  understand  this,  to  compromise  with  their  re- 
he  would  willingly  have  served  in  that  way  if  actionary  and  machine-made  principles,  and 
the  State  Committee  had  so  requested.  The  climb  up  into  the  progressive  band-wagon. 
"Old  Guard"  may  have  its  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  see  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  vauniut  «•  Meanwhile  the  political  atmos- 
defeated  at  the  autumn  elections.  But  it  is  "Amu  of  tin  phere  is  surcharged.  In  advance 
hard  to  see  why  it  would  be  for  the  interest  *"*'*  ^f  t(,e  great  Conservation  Con- 
of  Mr.  Taft  to  have  his  party  crushed  all  along  gressin  St.  Paul,  which  convenes  on  Septera- 
the  line  after  two  years  of  his  leadership,  ber  5,  and  which  b  to  be  attended  by  Fred- 
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PRESlDEhfT  TAFT,  AS  HE  APPEARED  RECENTLY  WHILE   MAitING  -• 


(It-nt  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  many  Govern-  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Monetary 

ore,  there  was  a  widespread  rumor  that  Secre-  Commission.     Mr.   Cannon,   like  all   other 

tary  Ballinger  would  retire  from  the  Interior  Congressmen,  will  not  be  a  member  of  the 

Department,  seemingly  at   Mr.  Taft's  re-  next  House  until  he  has  been  elected  to  it  and 

quest.   We  are  not  to  e.tpect,  however,  a  re-  duly  sworn  in. 
[K>rt  from  the  Congressional  committee  that 

investigated  the  BalHnger-Pinchot  charges  joitraixci  ll  is  not  very  likely  that  the  next 
for  several  months.  And  there  would  seem  no  o"  Speaker  will  be  a  Republican.  It 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ballinger,  who  has  ''*"  is  quite  proper  for  Mr.  Cannon 
at  all  stages  had  Mr.  Taft's  highest  endorse-  to  seek  to  retain  the  Speakership  if  he  so  de- 
ment, would  now  be  forced  out  of  the  ad-  sires,  but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  keep  any 
ministration.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be-  man  continuously  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
lieve  the  rumor  that  was  sent  out  from  Bev-  for  more  than  two,  or  possibly  three,  Con- 
erly  that  Senator  Aldrich,  Speaker  Cannon,  grosses.  Surely  "Uncle  Joe"  should  not  be 
and  one  or  two  other  dominant  personages,  disappointed  if  he  fails  to  be  made  Speaker  of 
are  no  longer  in  the  President's  good  graces,  five  successive  Houses.  But  his  home  dis- 
Mr.  Aldrich  had  months  ago  informed  the  trict  should  elect  him,  as  always.  Mr.  Taw- 
country  that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  ney,  of  Minnesota,  voted  for  the  Payne- 
Senate  after  the  4th  of  next  March,  but  would  Aldrich  tariff,  as  did  most  other  Republican 
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Congressmen.    It  is  a  very  defective  tariff;  stone  monument  to  the  Pilgrims  who  made 

but  tliis  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Tawney's.    His  their  first  landing  there  in  November,  1620, 

article' in  this  number  of  the  Review,  on  was  dedicated  on  August  5.     Ttiis  stately 

federal  appropriations,  is  a  strong  presenta-  memorial  is  modeled  from  the  tower  known 

tion  of  that  subject  by  the  chairman  of  the  as  La  Mangia,  erected  at  the  side  of  the 

House  Committee,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  Town  Hail  of  Siena,  Italy,  and  described  as 

reelected  by  the  broad-minded  people  of  his  "the  most  beautiful  and  periect  Gothic  tower 

district.     Insurgents  ought  not  to  be  too  of  its  own  age  left  in  the  world  to-day,"    The 

narrow-minded.    Certainly  they  ought  not  to  monument  at  Provincetown  commemorates 

be  punished   for   having   preferred    to  vote  more  than  the  mere  casual  landing  of  the 

against  the  tariff.    But  neither  ought  they  to  Pilgrim  fathers,  since  it  was  in  the  harbor, 

punish  a  man  hke  Tawney  for  voting  with  the  within  the  shelter  of  Long  Point,  that  the 

bulk  of  the  party.    RepubUcan  predicaments  famous  compact  was  made  in  the  cabin  of  the 

are  niunerous  and  obvious;  but  the  Demo-  Mayflower,  and  from  that  first  written  copsti- 

crats  must  not  be  too  elated.     Those  years  tution  have  come  some  of  the  central  ideas  of 

have  been  few  and  far  between  when  Re-  American  charters  and  laws  from  that  day  to 

publican  folly  succeeded  in  making  the  Demo-  this.   The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 

crats  wise  enough  to  use  their  chances  well.  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  that  Commonwealth  took  part 

iKoiTBBiwt  "^^^  summer  capital  of  the  United  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication,  and  the 

dt         States   remained   last  month   in  occasion  was  made  a  memorable  one  in  the 

PrmiiiMittowii  Massachusetts.     President  Taft  history  of  New  England, 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  Beverly,  making  a 

few  brief  journeys  to  neighboring  New  Eng-  umbhib     American  cities  are  at  last  leani- 

land  points.    Most  notable  of  these  was  Ms  _(*•        ing  how  to  keep  their  accounts, 

visit  to  Provincetown,  where  an  imposing  '""     **  Our  municipal  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods have  always  been  sadly  lacking  in  uni- 
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improvement  of  municipal  business  methods 
is  afforded  by  the  gift  last  month  of  $30,000  by 
en-Comptroller  Herman  A.  -  Metz,  of  New 
York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  that 
shall  "make  available  to  American  cities  the 
best  principles  and  practice  worked  out  in 
municipal  accounting  and  reporting,"  The 
gift  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  $10,000  for  three  years,  and  the  money 
is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  With  the 
work  and  methods  of  this  organization  Mr. 
Metz  became  familiar  during  his  service  as 
Comptroller.  He  now  believes  that  it  is  the 
agency  best  fitted  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  an 
investigation  and  to  administer  the  funds 
that  he  so  generously  devoted  to  that  end. 
Every  city  in  the  country  will  be  helped  by 
such  an  investigation.  The  fund  seems  ample 
as  Mr.  Metz  states,  to  "  make  available  to  all 
cities  the  results  of  the  experience  which  is 
being  acquired  by  each."  It  marks  a  great 
advance  in  the  American  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility when  an  individual  citizen  comes 
fonvard  with  so  practical  a  plan  for  the  im- 


L  snapshot  taken  as  he  was 


provemenl  uf  municipal  government  and  is 
willing  to  prove  the  faith  that  is  in  him  by 
substantial  drafts  on  his  private  fortune. 

MtaiSMiif  ^"  **•'*  nuniber  of  the  Review  of 
In  till       Reviews  there  is  an  account  of 
'""*       the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  attract  immigration  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.     Other  Western  States 
.  are   interested   in   similar   pro[>aganda  and 
very  recently  at  least  one  Southern  State, 
Mississippi,  has  held  an  immigration  conven- 
tion and  shown  a  desire  to  invite  both  capital 
and  labor  from  the.  North  and  West  to  de- 
velop its  rich  farming  lands.    As  elsewhere, 
the  Mexican  boll  weevil  has  taught  Missis- 
sippi to  give  up  the  one-crop  idea  and  go  in 
.   for  diversified  farming.     The  unskilled  negro 
labor  which  was  able  to  take  care  of  the  cot- 
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ton  crop  is  hardly  equal  to  the  demands  made  Mayor  from  behind,  and  when  within  two 
by  the  new  methods  in  agriculture,  and  Gov-  or  three  feet  of  him,  fired  three  pistol  shots 
emor  Noel,  in  addressing  the  Mississippi  in  rapid  succ&sion.  One  of  the  shots  went 
convention,  emphasized  this  point  and  in  so  "wild,"  another  grazed  the  arm  of  Mr. 
doing  undoubtedly  v-oiced  a  growinR  senti-  William  H.  Edwards,  Street  Cleaning  Com- 
ment CD  the  part  of  the- new  South.  The  missioner,  while  the  third  entered  the  back  of 
States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  the  Mayor's  neck,  narrowly  missing  the 
seem  likely  to  gain  many  new  settlers  from  jugular  vein  in  its  course,  and  lodged  in  what 
the  Middle  West  withinthe  next  few  months,  the  surgeons  technically  describe  as  the  vault 
Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  this  year's  move-  of  the  pharynx — in  other  words,  directly  be- 
ment  will  surpass  that  of  last  October.  At  hind  the  tonsils.  These  facts,  of  course,  could 
the  same  time  Northerners  are  buying  lands  only  be  ascertained  by  the  X-ray  examination 
in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Tennessee,  which  took  place  after  the  Mayor's  removal 
The  Southern  press  welcomes  this  immigra-  to  the  hospital.  At  the  time,  it  was  feared 
tion  with  enthusiasm.  that  the  wound  might  prove  fatal.    The  man 

who  had  made  the  cowardly  attack  was  at 
Mamr      ^"    ^^^   moming   of   August,   9  once  overpowered  by  Commissioner  Edwards, 
eaymr     Mayor    Gaynor   of    New    York  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Attaehm     s^^rted  on  a  four  weeks'  vacation  party,  and  it  was  learned  that  he  was  a  dis- 
trip  to  Europe.    He  boarded  the  Kaiser  Wil-  charged  employee  of  the  dock  department, 
helm  der  Grosse  at  the  North  German  Lioyd  who  had  given  his  superiors  much  trouble, 
docks  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  minutes  and  who  fancied  that  he  had  a  grievance 
before  the  hour  of  sailing  he  stood  chatting  against  the  head  of  the  dty  government.    By 
with  a  group  of  friends  on  the  forward  deck,  his  dastardly  act  he  had  chosen  to  place  him- 
In  this  group,  besides  several  heads  of  city   self  in  the  same  class  with  the  assassins  of 
departments,  were  President  Montt  of  Chile,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley.   The  public 
and  hb  wife,  who  had  taken  passage  on  the  instantly  recognized  this  fact,  and  intense 
same  ship.    Suddenly  a  man  approached  the  indignation  was  expressed  e\er>'where. 
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to  be  poinled  lowardi  Mayor  Giynor.  just  at  the  assassin  Ursd) 


^^  Mayor  Gaynor  was  at  once  re- 
a—m*  moved  from  the  ship  to  a  hospital, 
A—iirad  ^-jjerg  ^^  ^as  put  under  the  best 
of  surgical  care.  After  the  X-ray  examination 
had  been  completed  it  was  decided  that  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  bullet  was  unneces- 
sary. The  Mayor's  general  condition  was 
excellent,  and  he  continued  to  improve  daily. 
On  the  tenth  day  after  the  shooting' he  was' 
able  to  sit  up,  and  it  was  felt  by  the  physicians 
in  attendance  that  all  danger  from  blood 
poisoning  had  practically  passed.  Mean- 
while the  expressions  of  sympathy  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  foreign  lands 
were  such  as  have  been  paralleled  on  only 
three  occasions  in  this  country,  the  deaths  of 
our  three  Presidents  who  have  fallen  at  the 
bands  of  assassins.  The  tributes  of  the  press 
showed  sincere  appreciation  of  his  work 
There  had  been  everywhere  prompt  reo^ni- 
tlonoftheremarkablesuccess  that  Mr.  Gaynor 
had  scored  during  the  seven  months  during 
which  he  had  held  office.  The  attention  of  the 
whoiecountry  had  been  focused  as  never  be- 
fore on  the  administration  in  New  York,  and 
itwasknownfromMainetoCaiifornia  that  the 
removal  of  the  Mayor  at  this  time  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  a  great  calamity  to  the 
metropolis,  and  a  most  serious  setback  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  in  State  and  nation. 


o*to  oKtf  ^°^  ohen  within  recent  years  has 
lawaRttub-  a  single  summer  provided  such 
'""""  a  series  of  political  sensations  as 
were  staged  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  of  this  present  year  of  grace.  State 
contests  within  party  lines  were  especially 
acute,  and  were  watched  with  interest  from 


'><> 
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afar  because  of  their  supposed  bearing  on  that  having  been  done  at  the  primaries, 
national  politics,  while  everyone  was  looking  Its  whole  function  was  the  adoption  of  a 
forward  with  concern  to  the  election  of  a  new  platfonn,  a  matter  of  no  slight  significance 
Congress  in  November.  The  Ohio  Repub-  this  year,  as  indicating  the  attitude  of  the 
lican  convention,  late  in  July,  recognized  the  party  on  national  questions, 
unrest  prevailing  within  the  party,  and  un- 
equivocally endorsed  the  Taft  administra-  i„,u,atnu  ^'^'  ^^  Kansas  primaries  the  issue 
tion,  while  it  unreservedly  praised  the  new  win  it  was  dearly  joined  between  those 
tariff  law  and  virtually  read  out  of  the  party  ""^  Republicans  who  call  themselves 
all  those  Republicans  who  had  ventured  to  progressives,  and  whom  their  opponents  in- 
criticise  it.  The  Hon.  Warren  G.  Harding  variably  designate  as  insurgents,  and  the 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  the  out-  "regulars,"  or  "stand-patters."  Not  only 
come  of  the  convention  was  a  victory  for  the  State  officers  but  candidates  for  Congress 
"regulars"  all  along  the  line.  The  Repub-  were  nominated  in  these  primaries,  which 
lican  convention  of  Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  took  place  on  August  i,  and  called  out  a 
was  controlled  by  Senators  Cummins  and  heavy  vote.  The  national  party  leaders 
Dolliver,  both  vigorous  opponents  of  the  deemed  the  contest  for  Congressional  seals 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  and  the  platform  so  important  that  Speaker  Cannon  made- 
adopted  was  as  explicit  and  positive  in  its  several  speeches  in  the  State  in  the  heat  of 
arraignment  of  the  tariff  as  the  Ohio  plat-  midsummer,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
form  had  been  in  its  acceptance.  The  Iowa  nomination  of  insurgents  in  place  of  stand- 
convention  had  no  candidates  to  nominate,  pat  candidates.    This  effort,  however,  proved 
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fruitless.  In  six  of  the  eight  districts  of  the  In  California  the  result  of  the 
State  the  RepubHams  nominated  insurgent  ^*ciSi("*  primaries  held  on  August  i6 
candidates,  making  a  gain  of  four  seats  if  the  appears,  on  the  surface,  similar 
-November  elections  should  result  in  their  to  the  result  in  Kansas,  but  it  can  hardly 
favor.  Governor  Stubbs,  who  was  early  en-  be  said  that  the  tariff  had  anything  like 
listed  in  the  insurgent  cause,  made  a  most  the  importance  as  an  issue  in  California  that 
successful  campaign  and  was  renominated  was  attached  to  it  in  Kansas.  The  Hon. 
by  a  larger  vote  in  the  primaries  than  he  Hiram  Johnson  made  an  aggressive  cam- 
received  two  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  paign  for  the  governorship  nomination  and 
insurgent  triumph  in  Kansas  was  as  com-  was  successful.  He  was  allied  throughout  the 
plete  as  the  most  ardent  adherent  of  pro-  contest  with  the  insurgents,  or  progressives, 
gressive  Republicanism  could  have  wished,  but  the  fight  was  made  rather  on  State 
The  fight  had  been  made  largely  on  the  tariff  than  on  national  issues.  The  anti-railroad 
issue,  and  the  result  can  only  be  interpreted  sentiment,  always  strong  in  California,  Un- 
as showing  that  the  Republicans  of  Kansas  doubtedly  played  no  small  part  in  the  nom- 
are  revisionists.  ination  of  Mr.  Johnson.     He  was  effectively 
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Htinuia  ^*^  Republican  insurgents  of 
and  OMiniiF  Nebraska  received  a  serious  set- 
option  ijact  in  the  primary  elections  of 
August  i6.  United  States  Senator  Burkett, 
the  regular,  ot  "stand-pat,"  candidate  for 
renomination,  received  a  large  majority  over 
C.  W,  Whedon,  the  insurgent  candidate. 
Representative  Norris,  who  led  the  attack  in 
Congress  against  Speaker  Cannon  last  win- 
ter, was  renominated  in  his  district  without 
opposition,  but  in  all  the  other  Congressional 
districts  of  the  State  "stand-pat"  candidates 
were  nominated.  The  injection  of  the 
county-option  issue  caused  a  serious  compli- 
cation in  Nebraska  State  poliUcs,  and  prac- 
tically resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Mr,  Bryan 
from  the  position  of  leadership  which  the 
Democrats  of  Nebraska  had  conceded  to  him 
for  twenty  years.  County  option  was  repu- 
diated by  the  Democratic  party  of  Nebraska, 
although  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
In  the  primaries  last  month  anti-Bryan  can- 
didates were  successful  throughout  the  State. 
The  Republicans  adopted  county  option  as 
a  platform  plank.  .\s  these  pages  were 
closed  for  the  press  the  results  of  the  August 


aided  also  by  that  wing  of  llic  Republican 
party  in  the  State  which  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  conservation  policies.  Insurgent 
candidates  were  nominated  in  three  of  the 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State.  Mr. 
William  Kent,  the  public-spirited  donor  of 
the  national  redwood  park  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, received  a  decided  majority  in  the 
Second  District  over  Duncan  McKinlay. 
Judge  John  D.  Works,  who  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  progressive  Republicans,  was 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator.  In 
the  neighboring  Slate  of  Oregon  strong  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  known  as  the  "Oregon  sys- 
tem "  of  voting  on  Senatorial  candidates  has 
developed  within  the  Republican  party. 
A  so-called  "Assembly"  of  iioo  Republi- 
cans representing  the  faction  opposed  to  the 
"Oregon  system"  met  in  July  and  recom- 
mended candidates  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination of  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
for  various  State  officers.  This  faction  denies 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  direct-primary  sys- 
tem per  se.  The  "Assembly"  Republicans 
of  Oregon  lost  an  able  leader  in  the  death  of 
Col.  Harvey  W.  Scott,  for  nearly  fifty  years 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregoman,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  journalists  of  the  West.  His  [ 
portrait  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this 
number. 
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primaries  were  still  in  doubt,  returns  not   a  judiciary   election   held  on  August  4  re- 
h3%-ing  been  received.  veaied  a  remarkable  split  in  the  Democratic 

party.  The  candiciates  supported  by  Gov- 
j,^^  Interest  in  midsummer  politics  emor  Patterson  and  nominated  by  the 
Mim  jarnt  has  not  been  confined  this  year  Democratic  primaries  were  overwhelmingly 
**"'""*"'  to  the  West.  In  the  State  of  defeated  by  the  candidates  that  had  been 
Xew  Jereey,  President  Wilson's  announce-  nominated  by  a  convention  comprising  more 
ment  that  he  would  accept  the  nomination  than  10,000  Democrats, — the  largest  gather- 
for  Governorship  if  tendered  him  by  the  ing  of  its  kind  e\er  held  in  Tennessee.  The 
Democratic  party,  was  followed  by  a  serious  victory  of  the  independent  judiciary  ticket  is 
efiort  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  leaders  taken  by  some  close  observers  as  an  indica- 
te secure  as  their  candidate  a  man  who  would  tion  that  Governor  Patterson,  who  is  a  candi- 
bc  a  dignified  and  worthy  opponent  of  Dr.  date  to  succeed  himself  in  November,  may  be 
Wilson.  Late  in  August  the  indications  were  defeated  by  a  Republican-Independent  coali- 
tbat  there  would  be  no  lack  of  candidates  tion.  Governor  Patterson  has  won  fame 
when  the  Republican  convention  is  held,  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  State  as  a  pardoner 
September  ao.  Meanwhile  the  Senatorial  of  criminals.  During  his  term  of  office  he 
contest  in  New  Jersey  is  approaching  an  has  released  nearly  1,000  prisoners,  including 
acute  stage.  Former  Governors  Stokes  and  151  murderers.  The  Republicans  of  Tennes- 
Murphy  and  Representative  Fowler  are  see  have  nominated  tor  the  Governoiship 
avowed  candidates  for  the  Senatorship  who  Capt.  Benjamin  W.  Hooper,  of  Newport.  The 
have  expressed  themselves  ready  to  submit  Democrats  of  Texas  are  sharply  di\-ided  on 
their  claims  to  popular  vote,  the  primaries  to  the  issue  of  prohibition.  By  a  decisive  vote 
be  held  under  a  taw  that  was  passed  while  the  Hon.  Oscar  Colquitt,  anti-prohibitionist, 
Mr.  Stokes  was  Governor.  Senator  Kean,  was  nominated  for  Governor  at  the  primaries 
who  is  a  candidate  for  renomination,  has  in  July.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Texas 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  this  law,  Legislature  the  House  passed  drastic  anti- 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  such  action  might  saloon  bills,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  sale 
stir  up  factional  differences  among  Repub-  of  liquors  within  ten  miles  of  any  public 
IksQ  leaders  of  the  State,  school,  but  all  these  bills  were  defeated  in  the 

Senate.     The    Republicans    of    Texas    have 
The  various  State  campaigns  to  nominated  J.  O.  Terrell,  of  San  Antonio,  for 
Srtirfto^'  which   we   have   aUuded   by    no   Governor.     The  new  Stale  of  Oklahoma  is 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  tense  now  committed  to  the  principle  of  negro  dis- 
political    situations    now    confronting    the  franchise  ment.  In  the  primaries  of  August  2 
American  voter.    In  Tennessee,  for  example,   the  so-called  "  grandfather  clause"  amend- 
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firm  had  secured  cuntracU  from  some  10,000 
Indians,  to  act  for  them  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  question  for  a 
fee  of  10  per  cent.  Neither  President  Roose- 
velt nor  President  Taft  was  willing  to  ap- 
prove of  these  contracts  (known  as  tie 
McMurray  contracts  from  the  name  of  the 
chief  attorney).  It  was  this  lawyer  and  his 
agents  whom  Senator  Gore  accused  of  havlni; 
attempted  to  bribe  him.  The  blind  repre- 
sentative of  Oklahoma  in  the  Senate  has  been 
working  for  months  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians.  In  January  he  introduced  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  general  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  re- 
quiring the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  not  to  confirm  any  con- 
tracts pending  the  investigaUon.  In  May 
Senator  Gore  introduced  a  bill  making  all  con- 
tracts relating  to  money  and  property  owned 
by  the  Indians  subject  to  approval  by  Con- 
gress. Then  it  was,  the  Senator  asserts,  that 
he  was  approached  by  the  would-be  briber  to 
foi,.r!(h.i,iiMA...cn,-n]'n^A»...,u„.,.N  ^.  withdraw  tlus  bill,  or  at  least,  to  have  it  re- 

SENATOR  THOMAS  pKvoR  CORE  portcd  Unfavorably.     Senator  Gore  further 

(Whose  pharges  □.'  BtKniptcd  biibecy  in  conneciioa  testified  that  the  men  who  offered  him  money 
wiih  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  have  created  a  profound  had  mentioned  the  names  of  Several  Other 
'*"^''""'  men,  high  in  government  office,  as  being  inter- 

ested in  the  transfer  of  the  lands.    Before  the 
mcnt  to  the  constitution  was  carried.    This  investigation  committee,  the  men  named  hy 
clause  is  almost  a  verbatim    copy,  of  the  Senator  Gore  absolutely  denied  the  truth  of 
North    Carolina   disfranchisement   law.     It  his  charges. 
applies  solely  to  negroes,  exempting  illiterate 

whites  and  Indians.  Much  complaint  has  ohpoiuhb  Much  has  been  done  in  recent 
been  made  in  Oklahoma  of  the  methods  by  »<        years  to  l>etter  the  condition  of 

which  this  amendment  was  carried.  The  '"*■""  j},e  Indians  on  the  Government 
ballots  were  so  printed  that  much  more  reservations  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Teni- 
effort  was  required  to  vote  against  the  tory.  While  Mr.  Leupp  was  Commissionerof 
amendment  than  to  vote  for  it.  The  re-  Indian  Affairs,  a  reasonable,  progressive  and 
suit  was  that  many  votes  were  counted  for  upright  policy  was  developed  to  guide  the 
the  amendment  which  had  probably  not  been  future  dealings  of  the  national  Government 
so  intended.  with  the  nation's  wards.    Mr.  Valentine,  the 

present  commissioner,  has  followed  the  same 
Stnaior  ^^^  ''*  J^^Y  Senator  Thomas  P.  policy.  There  remain,  however,  many  weak 
o«'«'»  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  openly  charged  points  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
"*■""  in  the  Senate  that,  in  June  last.  In  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  injustice  has  been 
a  bribe  had  been  offered  to  him  to  withdraw  done  lo  the  red  man.  He  is  suffering  from 
hisopposition  to  contracts  made  with  Indians  wrongs  to-day.  As  ptated  above,  a  com- 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  for  the  mittee  of  Congress,  is  at  this  moment 
sale  of  coal  and  asphalt  lands  valued  at  more  in\estigating  in  Oklahoma  the  question  of 
than  $30,000,000.  The  government  had  attorney's  fees  paid  to  white  lawyers  for  the 
authorized  the  sale  of  these  lands.  Undoubt-  sale  of  Indian  lands.  The  Five  Nations 
edly  the  Indian  Office,  if  desired,  would  have  (Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks 
managed  the  sale.  There  is  no  reason,  how-  and  Seminoles),  as  the  civilized  tribes  on  the 
ever,  why  the  Indians  should  not  employ  at-  Government  reservations  are  known,  own  a 
torneys  to  attend  to  this  matter  for  them,  great  deal  of  property.  Maoyof  theindividual 
provided  they  comply  with  the  legal  require-  Indians,  in  fact,  are  very  wealthy.  Their 
ment  that  such  contracts  are  not  valid  unless  projjcrty  is  under  control  of  the  Government, 
approved  by  the  President.     \  certain  law  which  has  constituted  itself  trustee  while  the 
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Indian  is  being  raisid  to  the  ?tatus  of  an  in-  ton  was  "capturwl"  (sue  this  Review  for 
[lependent  citizen.  Ever  since  the  red  man  October,  1909).  Instead  of  throwing  large 
acquired  any  material  possessions^  however,  bodicsof  troops  against  each  other  as  is  usual 
be  has  be<^n  subjected  to  the  evil  designs  of  in  the  mimic  battles,  more  primary  tactics 
many  unscrupulous  white  men.  He  has  been  were  used  at  Pine  Plains.  Smalt  units  of 
made  the  victim  of  all  sorts  of  dishonest  troops  were  required  to  work  individually  in 
schemes,  even  violence  has  been  perpetrated  the  sort  of  formation  they  would  inevitably 
on  him.  During  recent  years  the  method  becompcllt'd  to  assume  in  actual  modern  war- 
has  been  very  often  thoroughly  dishonest  fare.  The  militia  wereencampedimmedlately 
imm  a  moral  point  of  view,  white  remaining  beside  the  regulars.  This  ga\e  them  a  chance 
strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  In-  to  observe  every  drill,  maneuver  and  action 
diao,  who  has  had  no  experience  in  business  of  the  professional  soldiers.  The  entire  ex- 
affairs  and  who  knows  very  little  of  the  true  perimcnt  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
\-alue  of  his  own  possessions,  is  very  often  useful  instruction  to  the  militia  and  showing 
cheated  when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  them  as  well  as  the  regulars  how  they  could 
kinds.  There  will  appear  in  our  October  work  together.  By  this  means  a  valuable 
number  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Choctaw-  training-school  for  soldiers  can  be  built  up. 
Chickasaw  land  situation  as  drawn  by  ex- 
Commissioner  Leupp  himself.  j^^  The  program  of  the  Conservation 
at.  Pail  Congress  at  St.  Paul  has  been 
jraimii^  General  Wood's  idea  of  developing  "*"  somewhat  elaborated  since  the 
Fuiutm  a  workable  coordination  between  first  announcements  were  made.  The  Con- 
*°"""  the  regular  army  and  the  militia,  gress  will  begin  on  September  5  and  will  con- 
with  benefit  to  both,  was  made  the  subject  tinue  for  five  days.  President  Taft  will  be 
of  a  practical  test  last  month.  Fifty-five  present  and  wilt  address  the  Congress  at  the 
huodml  New  York  militiamen  and  United  opening  morning  session,  and  his  address  will 
States  regulars,  under  command  of  Major  be  followed  by  a  conference  of  Governors. 
General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  were  encamped  On  the  following  day  ex-President  Roosevelt 
at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y,  For  nearly  a  month  wiU  speak  on  the  subject  of  "National  Effi- 
tbese  men  maneuvered,  fought  sham  battles  ciency,"  Other  speakers  at  the  Congress  will 
and  generally  played  the  art  of  war.  The  in-  be  United  States  Senator  Nelson  of  Minne- 
stiuction  was  given  on  a  different  plan  from  sota,  Frauds  J.  Hcney  of  California, 
that  of  the  summer  of  looo,  when  the  war  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
pune  was  played  in  Massachusetts  and  Bos-  porations,   Senators   Dickson   of   Montana, 
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Dolliver  of  Iowa  and  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  ^^  Anxious  ^^  ^^  \ssvtR  of  the  Review  of 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  nm«  for  ths  Reviews,  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
culture,  Chief  Forester  Graves  of  the  Federal  ^«'"'<><»^»  presents  the  arguments  of  the 
Forestry  Service,  Director  Barrett  of  the  Bu-  railroads  in  support  of-  their  claim  for  an 
reau  of  American  Republics,  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  advance  in  a'  number  of  freight  rates.  The 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  ex-Governor  Newton  C.  first  formal  hearing  on  this  question  before 
Blanchard  of  Louisiana,  ex-Governor  Pardee  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  will  be 
of  California,  ex-Secretary  James  R.  Garfield,  held  at  New  York  on  September  7.  The 
President  GiiTord  Pinchot  of  the  National  roads  which  present  their  arguments  at  this 
Conservation  Association  and  Judge  Ben.  B.  session  are  those  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Lindsey  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court.  This  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  The 
is  the  second  Congress  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  commission  will,  later,  proceed  to  Chicago 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  indication  and,  on  August  29,  will  begin  hearings  there 
that  it  will  be  the  most  important  gathering  to  examine  into  the  facts  concerning  the  pro- 
of the  kind  that  has  ever  been  planned.  posed  rate  increases  of  the  Western  roads. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Th9  Forest    ^^"^^^t  fires  have  again  ravaged  Commission  has  announced  that  all  interests 

and  the     large  areas  in  Wisconsin,   Min-  in  the  controversy  will  be  heard  and  consid- 

Locomotiue    j^^^^^^    Montana,    Idaho,    and  ered,  the  railroads,  the  shippers,  the  people 

Washington,  and  losses  amounting  to  mil-  and   the  commission   itself.    The  evidence 

lions  of  dollars  are  reported.    That  these  will  be  chiefly  statistical,  and  witnesses  from 

fires  are  frequently  started  by  sparks  from  all  interests  represented  will  be  subject  to 

locomotives  is  a  well-attested  fact;  yet  little  cross  examination.    Mr.  C.  C.  McCain  of  the 

is  done  to  prohibit  spark-throwing  in  tim-  Trunk    Line   Association   has   publicly  ex- 

bered  regions  through  which  railroads  run,  plained  that  the  total  result  of  the  proposed 

although  it  has  been  shown  by  ten  years'  rate  advances  have  been  very  greatly  exag- 

cxperience  in  the  Adirondack  forests  of  New  gerated.     Many  opponents  of  the  movement 

York  State  that  the  substitution  of  oil-bum-  have  put  as  high  as  $500,000,000  the  aggre- 

ing  for  coal-burning  locomotives  is  perfectly  gate  increase  in  freight  payment  that  would 

feasible  and  results,  where  it  has  been  tried,  in  result  from  the  proposed  change.     Mr.  Mc- 

comparative  immunity  from  disastrous  fires,  Cain  says  that  the  shippers  would  certainly 

so  far  as  the  district  traversed  by  the  railroad  not  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  more  than 

is  concerned.    It  may  be  taken  by  some  as  an  $50,000,000,  and  he  considers  $30,000,000  a 

instance  of  poetic  justice  that  the  flames  in  more  probable  figure.    It  is  an  entire  mis- 

the  Kootenay  district  of  British  Columbia  take,  he  adds,  to  calculate  on  the  basis  of  a 

swept  away  costly  railroad  bridges,  but  at  general  advance  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  as  only 

any  rate  the  interests  involved  are  too  vast  a  part  of  the  numerous  freight  classifications 

to  permit  of  further  trifling.     Some  way  must  are  involved, 
be  found  to  prevent  the  setting  of  forest  fires 

by  locomotive  sparks.    During  the  present  some  Exampiea^^^    trafiic    .oflidals,    esp)ecially 

month  there  will  be  a  hearing  at  Deadwood,  0/  Government  those  of  the  Western  roads,  repre- 

S.  D.,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  federal  Ownerafnp    ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  quite  hopSless 

government  against  a  railroad  corporation  if  the  Commerce  Commission  refuses  the 
for  the  destruction  by  fire  of  more  than  1000  asked-for  advance  in  rates.  Some  go  so  far 
acres  of  valuable  timber  in  the  Black  Hills  as  to  say  for  publication  that  such  a  refusal 
national  reserv^ation.  Of  course  the  care-  will  mean  the  going  out  of  business  as  private 
lessness  of  campers  and  hunters  is  another  enterprises  of  the  weaker  roads,  and  the  turn- 
prevalent  cause  of  forest  fires.  A  vigilant  ing  over  of  these  properties  to  the  United 
patrol  of  the  exposed  districts  is  needed  in  States  Government.  Such  extreme  views 
every  State  containing  a  considerable  body  are  probably  largely  due  to  the  heat  of  con- 
of  forest  land.  This  is  already  an  effective  troversy,  but  they  make  interesting  the  cur- 
agency  in  several  of  the  Eastern  States,  rent  news  concerning  the  troubles  of  a  num- 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Government  ber  of  European  state-managed  railroads, 
at  Washington  has  hurried  troops  to  several  The  Swiss  roads  owned  by  the  government 
of  the  national  forests  and  Indian  reservations  are,  according  to  American  members  of  the 
of  the  Northwest  to  help  the  forest  rangers  International  Railroad  Conference  at  Berne, 
fight  the  flames.  The  conservation  congress  having  a  troubled  career  in  spite  of  scientific 
at  St.  Paul  this  month  will  doubtless  make  management  and  far-seeing  plans  that  shine 
recommendations  on  the  subject.  by  contrast  with  American  methods.    The 
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people  of  Switzerland  are  grumbling  sorely  the  Pennsylvania  employees  had  been  getting 

over  a  recent  increase  of  railroad  wages  of  even  higher  rates  of  pay  than  the  New  York 

8,000,000  francs;    they  are  opposing  a  pro-  Central  award  gave  for  like  service,  and  these 

posed  increase  of  rates,  and  the  life  of  the  higher  rates  were  not  disturbed  by  the  agree- 

Commissioner  of  Railroads  is  made  a  burden  ment.    Just  as  this  important  settlement  was 

by  constant  demands  from  this  locality  or  announced  a  strike  was  called  on  the  Grand 

that  for  better  facilities.     In  Austria  there  Trunk  Railway,  a  Canadian  system  having 

is  strong  agitation  for  the   return    of    the  part  of  its  mileage  in  the  United  States,  and 

railroads  to  private  hands.    The  Austrian  the  Central  Vermont  Railway.     Under  the 

roads  are  showing  a  heavy  annual  deficit  year  Canadian  law  the  differences  between   the 

after  year,  and  the  service  has  seriously  de-  company  and  its  employees  had  been  referred 

teriorated.     Extensions  of  the  existing  sys-  to  a  board  of  investigation  in  March  last  and 

tems  have  been  made  by  whatever  political  after  working  for  three  months  on  the  case 

party  was  in  power  to  obtain  votes,  and  not  to  the  board  had  made  an  award  which  was  ac- 

produce  profits  or  to  give  the  best  service  to  ceptable  to  the  company,  but  not  to  the  men. 

the  greatest  number  of  people.  Since  the  acceptance  of  such  an  award  is  not 

made  compulsory  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  the 

Q904  £mrmimg9  ^^  ^^  ^  Surprising  and  reassuring  strike  could  not  be  averted,  but  early  last 

for  t/te     fact  that  in  the  past  months  of  month,  after  the  men  had  been  out  two  weeks, 

RatiroadM  depressed  trade,  slackening  build-  a  settlement  was  reached,  largely  through  the 
ing  operations,  decreased  bank  clearings,  and  efforts  of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
slumping  in  the  security  markets,  the  rail-  the  Minister  of  Labor.  A  substantial  ad- 
roads  of  the  United  States  are  showing  very  vance  of  wages  was  granted,  to  date  from  May 
handsome  gross  earnings.  This  by  itself  is  no  i  of  this  year.  The  Central  Vermont  con- 
legitimate  argument  for  opposing  certain' ad-  due  tors  and  trainmen  also  returned  to  work, 
vances  in  rates,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 

expenses  of  the  transportation  systems  have  ^^^  ^^^^  After  one  of  the  hottest  and  dryest 
b^  markedly  increased  by  the.  raising  of  nou/  summers  of  recent  years  and  a 
wages;  but  it  is  of  interest  in  measuring  the  ^»*"'««'  record-breaking  season  of  anxiety 
reason  behind  the  prevailing  industrial  pes-  and  rumors  concerning  the  crops  of  19 10,  it 
simism.  Gross  earnings  of  the  twenty-five  now  seems  sure  that  the  agricultural  products 
leading  railways  for  last  January  amounted  of  the  country  will  make  a  very  fair  showing, 
in  round  figures  to  $37,300,000.  There  has  Not  much  could  be  determined  as  to  the 
been  no  month  since  last  February  in  which  ootton  yield  until  August.  The  Government 
the  earnings  of  these  same  roads  fell  so  low  as  report  of  July  25  gives  the  condition  of  the 
$40,000,000  and  the  figure  for  July  is  $42,-  crop  as  75  f)er  cent,  against  71.9  per  cent,  at 
000,000.  As  the  highest  month's  earnings  of  the  end  of  July,i909,  and  a  ten  years'  average 
these  roads  in  the  buoyant  year  1909  was  a  of  79.4  per  cent.  The  cultivated  area  this 
little  less  than  $48,000,000  there  is  ample  year  is  the  largest  ever  planted,  exceeding  by 
room  for  argument  in  these  figures  that  gen-  700,000  acres  the  next  largest  planting,  in 
era!  trade  conditions  cannot  yet  be  considered  1908;  and  by  over  7,000,000  acres  the  plant- 
very  bad.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  ing  of  1905.  In  the  latter  year  the  midsum- 
spend  more  for  transportation.  mer  showed  exactly  the  same  condition  per- 
centage as  in  1 9 10,  and  there  was  a  crop  of 

Railroad     R^^^^  labor  disputcs,  which  as  10,700,000  bales.    If  the  autumn  brings  no 

^HSLd    ™^^"^"^^''   approached  ^threat-  disasters,  then,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 

"*^           ened    the  gravest   consequences,  total  yield,  this  year,  of  well  over  13,000,000 

were  adjusted  last  month  in  a  way  that  left  bales.     The  largest  crop  on  record  was  in 

everybody  in  good  humor.   The  15,000  train-  1907 — 13,700,000  bales.     Corn,  which   had 

men  and  conductors  employed  on  the  Penn-  earlier  promised  a  yield  of  over  3,000,000,000 

sylvania's  lines  east  of  Pittsburg,  after  voting  bushels,  lost  heavily  in  the  drouths  of  June 

to  strike  for  higher  wages,  finally  came  to  an  and  July,  but  still  the  Agricultural  Depart- 

agreement,  through  their  committees,  with  ment  hopes  for  a  crop  which  will  rank  second 

the  management  of  the  road  by  which  most  in  quantity  in  the  record,  and  which  in  value 

of  the  terms  of  the  recent  New  York  Central  will  rank  first.  There  will  be  no  records  broken 

award  were  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania.    A  in  the  wheat  yield  of  19 10,  but  winter  wheat 

minimum  day  of  ten  hours  was  conceded  and  has  turned  out  considerably  better  than  was 

twenty-six  days'  work  a  month  was  guaran-  expected,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  both 

teed  the  men.    On  certain  exceptional  runs  ^ the  spring  and  winter  varieties  is  of  unusual 
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POSTMASTER- 

excellence.  In  spite,  then,  of  some  disap- 
pointrnents,  which  include  a  miserable  season 
for  hay,  the  balance  nf  probabilities  is  all 
against  igio  being  a  year  of  crop  failure.     . 

jiit  ntw  ^'  ^^^  originally  planned  that  the 
Poaaisa'Jinf  new  postal  savings  banks  should 
*""*'  be  first  established  in  )iost  offices 
of  the  first  class.  That  plan  has  now  been 
modified  and  it  is  announced  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  system  is  likely  to  have  its  first 
trial  in  second  and  third-class  offices.  There 
art  certain  reasons  why  it  might  be  desirable 
to  start  these  banks  and  get  them  to  running 
smoothly  in  the  smaller  towns,  rather  than  in 
the  great  cities,  where  the  deposits  would 
probably  be  much  larger,  thus  increasing  the 
costs  of  administration  to  a  corres|>onding 
degree.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  central 
clearing  house  be  established  in  each  State 
for  settling  all  questions  connected  with  the 
payment  of  interest  and  the  care  of  accounts. 
Without  some  such  arrangement  matters  of 
that  kind  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  determination,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  more  distant  States  tedious  delays  would 
result.  In  dealings  with  depositors  certificates 
will  be  issued  in  place  of  the  pass-books  com- 
monly used  in  savings  banks.    These  certifi- 


cates will  not  be  transferable  and  will  be 
issued  in  denominations  of  one,  ten,  twenty, 
and  fifty  dollars,  the  amount  of  each  deposit 
being  punched  on  the  margin,  together  with 
the  interest  due  the  depositor.  It  is  expected 
that  the  first  of  the  new  banks  will  be  ready 
to  begin  business  by  the  first  of  November  and 
shortly  after  that  date  the  system  should  be 
in  operation  throughout  the  country. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  more 
Hfcw^    or  '^ss  skepticism  as  to  the  bua- 

ness  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  part  of  the  opposition  to  the 
postal  bank  scheme  was  based  on  the  feeling 
that  the  department  did  not  have  and  could 
not  create  the  proper  kind  of  organization  to 
handle  such  an  undertaking  successfully. 
The  large  annual  deficit  was  partly  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  wasteful  and  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  were  retained  year  after 
year,  to  the  grave  detriment  of  the  service. 
Whether  these  charges  were  well  founded  or 
not,  it  is  a  fact  that  Postmaster  General 
Hitchcock  managed  to  reduce  the  deficit  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  by  the  considerable  sum  of 
$11,500,000  and  he  now  has  under  way  plans 
for  wiping  out  the.  remaining  deficiency  of 
$6,000,000  and  placing  the  department  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  Apparently  no  change 
in  the  rates  for  second-class  matter  will  be 
required  to  accomplish  this.  Such  an  out- 
come would  be  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's administrative  ability  and  would  go 
far  to  reassure  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  head  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  game  of  politics  than  with  the 
details,  of  his  office.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  successful  organizer 
and  director  of  the  important  and  complex 
interests  committed  to  his  care. 

Tiit  erowine  ^°™  ^^^  *^*  national  appropria- 
ftdtrai  tions  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
""'*'•'  are  disposed  of,  and  while  the 
country"  is  preparing  to  elect  another  Con- 
gress, it  may  be  a  good  time  to  review  the 
methods  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  in  making 
his  annual  expenditures,  and  to  consider 
whether  a  somewhat  radical  change  is  not  de- 
manded in  those  methods.  Upon  one  point 
all  are  agreed — that  the  Government's  ex- 
penditures are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
It  seems  only  yesterday  that  Congress  was 
sharply  criticized  when  it  appropriated  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  keep  the  wheels  moving  for  a 
period  of  two  years;  but  to-day  a  billion  dol- 
lars hardly  suffices  for  a  single  year.    Else- 
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irhere  in  tUs  number  of  the  Review,  (page  crease  in  our  military  expenditures.  Still  Mr. 
34l)  ChairmaQ  Tawney  of  the  House  Com-  Tawney  finds  in  the  procedure  that  has 
mitteeonAppropriationsdiscussessomeof  the  grown  up  in  the  course  of  years  in  Congress 
causesof  this  rapid  increase,  and  several  of  the  itself  certain  causes  which  seem  to  account, 
expedients  that  have  been  proposed  as  checks  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  growing  expendi- 
tures of  recent  years.  He  shows  that  we  have 
Mr.  Tawney  is  amply  qualified  to  no  well  articulated  budget  system,  although 
j^^^J^  set  forth  the  facts  in  the  situation  an  unportant  step  in  that  direction  has  been 
a^d  to  analize  the  proper  remedies,  taken  by  throwing  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
Xo  one  in  the  country,  at  the  present  for  the  annual  estimates  upon  the  executive. 
time,  is  more  familiar  with  the  actual  Then,  too,  there  is  no  question  that  the  doing 
practice  of  Congress  in  regard  to  ap-  away  with  the  so-called  deficiency  appropria- 
propriations,  and  probably  no  one  has  tion  has  saved  the  Government  much  money, 
studied  more  earnestly  the  means  proposed  So  far  as  the  organization  of  the  House  itself  is 
for  relief  from  the  abuses  of  such  practice,  concerned,  Mr.  Tawney  strongly  recommends 
Mr.  Tawney  believes  that  a  part  of  this  in-  the  concentration  of  responsibility  in  one 
Creased  burden  on  the  national  Government  committee  instead  of  dividing  it  among  seven, 
is  due  to  the  transfer  to  Washington  from  the  His  arguments  in  behalf  of  this  reform  are 
Various  States  of  various  activities  that  were  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all 
Originally  supposed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Tawney's  services 
the  federal  organization.  Then,  too,  there  on  the  Appropriation  Committee  have  been 
has  been,  as  we  all  know,  an  immense  in-  extremely  valuable  to  the  country. 
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traffic  rates  between  the  two  countries.  While 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  will  not  be 
made  public  until  the  final  report,  which  will 
be  brought  out  in  a  month  or  two,  Chairman 
Knapp  has  given  out  the  following  as  the 
subjects  discussed. 

(i)  Whether  existing  legUlalbn  in  the  tuo 
cmintries  is  adequate  for  the  cHective  control  of 
ihrough  traffic,  and  whether  joint  control  of  surh 
traffic  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the 
business  interests  of  both  countries;  (2)  Whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  the  end  in  view  to  ijmo- 
tiatea  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  or  whether 
the  result  could  be  accomplished  by  concurrent 
legislation;  (3)  Whether  under  a  treaty  or  such 
concurrent  legislation  joint  control  could  be  en- 
forced through  the  separate  administrative  or  judi- 
cial authorities  in  each  country  respectively,  or 
preferably  by  the  creation  of  a  new  joint  tribunal 
in  the  nature  of  an  international  traffic  commission; 
(4)  Whether  such  joint  control  should  include  not 
unly  through  railroad  rates  and  regulations,  but 
also  cxprcsH  companies  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
plione  companies  operating  between  the  two  coun- 

Tradt  seneoit  Canada    is    making    noteworthy 
In  the       advance  in  trade  education.    The 
"■"•le"'"     Royal      Commission      appointed 
some  months  ago  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
technical  education  in  the  Dominion,  began 
its  sessions"  late  in  Juiy  in  Ottawa  and  at 
several  points  in   Nova   Scotia.     The  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  visit  any  portion  of 
miKi.N^v^  jjj^,  ^yQj.|(j   (Q  secure   information.     It   will 

w— .«.^,.  travel  from  one  end  of  the  country-  to  the 

(Who  ha»b«n»7r™"4wrh"chri^ln  Knapp  otth.  '>^^^^'  examining  into  the  needs,  the  equip- 

IntersUle  Commerce  Commission  on  the  riueslion  Qf  rail-    "lent    and     the    industrial     methods    of    the 
road  tstes  between  Canada  and  the  United  Stales)  prOVinCeS.        Then  It  will    visit    the    teCbniCal 

schools  of  the  United  States,  and  later  pro- 

Aaruint  mitu^^  the course of a spcech delivered  ceed  to  Europe.    The  Dominion  has  already 

Caiaia  01    late  in  July  at  Eastport,  Maine  a  number  of  technical  schools  of  high  effi- 

"""""'"^'2'*'' close    to    the    Canadian    border,  ciency,  notably  in  Winnipeg,  and  at  Kingston 

President  Tatt  gave  renewed  expression  to  and  BerHn  in  Ontario.    McOill  University  at 

the  desire  of  his  administration  for  closer  Montreal  has  several  excellent  engineering 

trade  relations  with  Canada.    At  almost  the  schools.     Canada    also    has    a    number   of 

same  moment,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Cana-  agricultural  institutions  that  are  doing  splen- 

dian  Premier,  in  an  address  at  Brandon,  On-  did  work,  among  them  the  Guelph  and  Mac- 

tario,  was  discussing  Canada's  tariff  relations  Donald  College  near  Montreal.    Nova  Scolia, 

with  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  with  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  provinces  that 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    "Brit-  has  organized  a  system  of  technical  schools 

ish  preference  must  stand,"  said  Sir  Wilfred,  supported  by  the  state.     In  this  province  there 

"Canadians  are  agreed  upon  that."     They  are  trade  schools  for  miners,  for  staUonaryen- 

are  also  determined  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  gineers,  and  for  other  occupations,  including 

fair,  workable  treaty  with  the  United  States,  those  of  fishermen.   The  province  also  main- 

but  "Canadians  must  follow  the  .\merican  tains  a  technical  college  of  imiversity  rank, 

example,  and  put  their  own  interests  first."  teaching  mining,  civil,  electrical  and  mechan- 

Early  last  month  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Mabee,  chief  icalengineering.  Already, it  isclaimed,theefl5- 

of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada,  met  ciency  of  the  mining-school  is  shown  in  the 

in  New  York  Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Inter-  iow  death  and  accident  rate  among  the  miners 

state  Commerce  Commission,  for  a  conference  of  Nova  Scotia  as  compared  with  the  rates 

on  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  in  other  mining  communities.    It  is  interest- 
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ing  to  note  that  the  appointment  oE  the  Royal 
Commis^on  to  make  this  investigation  was 
urged  by  both  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
.Association  and  the  Dominion  Trade  and 
Labor  Congress.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission is  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  whose 
notable  contributions  to  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial education  while  he  was  Dominion 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying, 
were  made  familiar  to  our  readers  in  the 
Review  for  November,  1907. 

t'ct'inr      ^'"^  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
"/  dredth   anniversary  of   Mexican 

*"'™  independence  and  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  President- 
of  that  Republic  will  be  marked  by  many 
interesting  and  picturesque  events  and  exer- 
cises in  Mexico  City.  The  program,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Centennial  Commis- 


great  civic  and  military  parade;  a  historical 
pageant;  displays  of  fireworks;  theatrical  per- 
formances and  many  other  features.  Par- 
ticularly significant  will  be  the  inauguTation 
of  the  city's  new  water  works  on  September 
I.J.  by  Vice  President  Corral;  the  dedication, 
on  September  22,  of  the  new  National  Uni- 
versity by  President  Diaz;  and  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  on  September  23,  of  the  new 
legislative  palace  also  by  President  Diaz.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  which  Mexico 
DR.  JAMES  WILSON  ROBERTSON  maintains  diplomatic  relations  have  been  in- 

(Tta  eminent  Canadian  authority  on  agriculture  and  in-    ^''■"'  ^*^  ^^"^  representatives.      A  number  of 

■JuHriaieducation.whoischainnanof  the  Royal  commis-  the   European   governments   havc   signified 

lion  to  inve^tiicaie  technical  schools  in  the  Dominion)  their  Intention  of  presenting  to  Mexico  some 

,                        .  lasting   memorial   of   the  centennial, 
swn,  covers  the  entire  month  of  September, 

with  particular  emphasis,  of  course,  upon  the  The  prc^ressive  republic  of  Chile 

.  filteenth  and  sixteenth,  which  are  the  birth-  ''"l?;?,?'"  has   completely   recovered   from 

^ys,  respectively,  of  the  nation  and  its  chief.  the  disastrous  earthquake  which 

There  will  be  the  dedication  of  many  new  almost  destroyed  its  capital,   Santiago,   in 

public  buildings,  monuments  and  parks;  a  1906.     Agricultural  and  trade  statistics  re- 
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<Thi&  photograph  was  taken  during 
Mf.TsflandSeltorMontt  wUlbCKcognJHdin  thecenteiof  theRTO 
Back  of  President  Tsft .  standLng,  is  Govemot  Druper.  of  MaBsachus 
and  behind  him  the  President's  secretary.  Mr.  Norton.) 

cently  collected  by  the  International  Bureau  chtitant  "^^^  relations  between  Chile  and 
of  the  American  Republics  indicate  this.  In  *miriea  eoad  the  United  States  have  not  always 
railroad  building  and  general  commerce  there  ^"""'*  *"*  been  as  intimate  and  cordial  as 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  solid  progress.  The  those  between  our  own  and  the  other  Latin- 
finances  of  the  republic,  however,  are  not  as  American  countries.  To-day,  as  Seiior  Montt 
yet  in  a  wholiy  satisfactory  condition.  Com-  remarked  in  his  talk  with  President  Taft, "  the 
pletc  stability  of  the  currency  has  not  been  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Yankees 
attained.  The  late  President  Pedro  Monti,  of  South  America  are  really  good  friends," 
who  had  been  the  Chilean  chief  executive  for  The  only  difficulty  remaining  unsettled  be- 
the  past  four  years,  fought  hard  during  his  tween  them  is  the  now  famous  Alsop  case, 
whole  term  of  office  for  a  currency  readjust-  This  arose  out  of  claims  against  Bolivia  by 
ment  that  would  bring  Chile  into  line  with  American  citizens  in  1874,  involving  terri- 
the  rest  of  the  modern  commercial  world,  tory  which  later  became  part  of  ChDe.  Up  to 
The  Chilean  Congress,  however,  did  not  agree  the  present,  the  case  has  not  been  settled, 
with  him.  The  strain  of  this  campaign  to  The  amount  in  question,  however,  has  been 
swing  the  national  legislature  to  his  point  of  deposited  in  London  by  the  Chilean  govern- 
view,  added  to  the  burden  of  his  official  duties,  ment,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
told  severely  on  his  health.  Late  in  June  he  should  King  George  of  England,  who  hassuc- 
embarked  on  a  trip  to  Europe  to  consult  a  ceeded  his  father  as  arbitrator,  decide  in  favor 
German  specialist,  paying  a  brief  visit  to  this  of  the  American  claims.  Being  a  sea  country, 
country  on  the  way.  He  spent  several  days  with  fifty-nine  ports,  and  with  her  business 
in  New  York  last  month,  and  also  made  a  enterprises  chiefly  concerned  in  mineral  prod- 
special  visit,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the  ucts,  Chile  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Pan- 
official  members  of  his  party,  to  Beverly  to  am  a  Canal.  Hitherto  she  has  been  one  of  the 
pay  his  respects  to  President  Taft.  He  died  most  remote  of  South  American  countries 
at  Bremen,  only  a  few  hours  after  landing  from  the  United  States.  When  the  canal  is 
from  the  steamer.  Sefior  Montt  was  sixty-  completed  she  will  be  brought  days  nearer  to 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  engaging  American  ports.  The  Chilean  press,  further-  , 
personality  and  a  statesman  of  distinction,  more,  is  working  for  the  establishment  of  at. 
As  President,  he  added  to  the  stability  and  least  one  steamship  line  between  Valparaiso 
the  honorable  prestige  of  his  country.  and  New  York.    From  Buenos  Aires  regular 
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passenger  travel  is  now  carried  on  throi^h  the 
newly  opened  trans-Andean  tunnel.  This 
montli  Chile  will  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
her  independence.  On  the  eighteenth  an  In- 
ternational Agricultural  and  Industrial  Expo- 
ddoD  will  hA  opened  in  the  Government  Park 
in  Santiago.  In  connection  with  ^is,  there 
vill  be  held  an  exposition  of  hne  arts,  wlilch 
promises,  to  be  of  world  interest 

otiMB/u*  The  principal  result  of  the  deliber- 
Pui-Amiriaa  atioHsof  thcFourthPan-American 
''°^'*"  Congress,  which  was  in  session  at 
Buenos  Aires  from  July  12  to  August  20,  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  all 
the  American  nations,  as  represented  by  their 
delegates  to  the  Congress,  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration all  money  claims  that  they  are  unable 
to  settle  amicably  by  means  of  diplomacy. 
The  Congress  approved  a  convention  regard- 
ing literary  and  artistic  copyrights,  the  terms 
of  which  will  be  made  public  later.  It  de- 
cided also  that  the  International  Bureau  of 

the  .\inerican  Republics  shall  hereafter  be   i^ 

Lnown  as  the  Bureau  uf  the  Pan-American  or  tse  hush  croup  in  the  BemsH  c 
Union.    This  bureau  will  determine  where  the 

nest  Pan-American  Congress  is  to  be  held,  once  brought  about  a  return  to  saner,  calmer 
.\ll  the  delegates  agreed  that  the  question  of  political  methods  by  all  parties.  King 
the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  George  has  helped  greatly  by  the  tact  and  dis- 
Dot  be  brought  up  for  open  discussion,  for  cretion  with  which  he  has  played  his  part 
fear  that  the  susceptibilities  of  European  through  all  the  crowded  weeks  since  his  acces- 
natjons  might  be  wounded.  There  was  de-  sion,  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  the  Irish  party 
vdoped,  however,  a  sentiment,  particularly  also  have  shown  admirable  good  taste  and 
among  the  Brazilian  and  Argentinan  dele-  restraint.  They  have  earned  the  goodwill  of 
gates,  strongly  in  favor  of  extending  the  all  parties  for  their  moderation  and  pmlitical 
doctrine  to  cover  such  troublesome  cases  as  skill,  and  have  greatly  bettered  the  chances 
that  of  Nicaragua.  Trade  between  the  United  of  Home  Rule. 
States  and  the  republics  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent b  increasing,  and  a  number  of  projects  The  most  important  achieve- 
are  now  being  pushed  for  the  establishment  "^uj«S*'  ment  of  the  Parliament  just  ad- 
of  new  steamship  lines.  Even  to-day,  before  journed  was  undoubtedly  the 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  adoption  of  Chancellor  Lloyd- George's  bit- 
republics  of  South  America  and  Central  terly  contested  budget.  The  struggle  over 
.\incrica  are  rapidly  becoming  acquainted  this,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  brbught 
with  the  business  men  and  methods  of  the  to  a  head  the  long-standing  controversy  be- 
Mississippi  valley,  through  New  Orleans  and  tween  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  and  occa- 
tfae  other  gulf  ports.  sionbd  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the 
new  elections.  This  budget,  on  which  the 
7»«  amitii  T^^  British  Parliament,  the  last  Peers  called  for  the  opinion  of  the  country,  as 
fariiiuKiit  of  King  Edward  VII  and  the  well  as  that  for  the  following  year,  was  passed 
Atmrmt  gj^j  ^j  ILiMp,  Geoi^e  V,  which  ad-  without  difficulty.  The  dispute  over  the 
joumed  on  August  3,  left  a  good  record  of  reorganization  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  at 
work  done.  Its  early  sessions  were  marked  least  over  the  limiting  of  its  veto  power,  was 
by  much  intemperate  language,  a  great  deal  submitted  to  a  conference  committee,  repre- 
of  excitement  over  what  Englishmen  have  senting  both  great  political  parties.  It  was 
been  callingaconstitutionalcrisis, and  threats  hoped  that  in  this  way  some  sort  of  com- 
of  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  proceedings.  In  promise  could  be  reached  in  the  matter, 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  occurred  the  sud-  From  the  very  nature  of  the  Liberal  demands, 
dea  death  of  King  Edward.    This  event  at  however,  as  we  pointed  out  in  these  pages 
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last   month,  a  compromise  was  impossible,  the  position  of  colonies  to  the  dignity  of  well- 

Indeed,  on  June  29,  Premier  Asquith  pub-  nigh  independent  sovereign  nations.    Finally, 

licly  announced  that  the  conference  had  defi-  there  is  the  nightmare  of  German  industrial 

nitely  failed  to  agree  on  the  main  points  at  and  naval  expansion  which  has  frightened  the 

issue.     During  the  summer  recess,  however,  British  press  for  a  decade.    Mr.  Asquith  will 

until  Parliament  reassembles,  on  November  need  all  his  skill  and  breadth  of  view  to  meet 

15,*  the  committee  will  hold  sessions  and  these  proljlems,  which  are  more  serious  than 

endeavor  to  agree,  if  not  upon  a  compromise  those   that  ever  faced   even    Gladstone  or 

of  principles,  at  least  upon  methods  of  dealing  Salisbury.     Unfortunately  he  is  not,  as  were 

with  the  situation.  both  of  these  statesmen,  an  eminent  inter- 

I  national  personality. 

I  ^  ^j^  ^^^     Parliament  also  enacted  into  law 

Coronation    biUs   definitely   providing    for  a  church  and   O^e  of  the  most  momentous  phases 

;    ^"**        regency,  for  the  new  civil  list,  and  state  in      of    the    present-day  advance  of 

for  modification  in  the  wording  of  the  acces-  ^^^^'^^      liberalism  throughout  the  worid 

sibn  oath.    The  wording  of  the  royal  oath  at  is  the  struggle  of  governments  and  peoples  to 

coronation  has  been  changed  by  mutual  agree-  free  themselves  from  the  political  and  eco- 

rnent.    No  modification,  however,  has  been  nomic  burden  of  an  established  church.    It 

madeintheemphaticassertionthat  the  British  will  not  be  denied  by  modern  secularists  and 

sovierei^  must  always  be  a  Protestant.  When  churchmen  alike  in  the  countries  where  church 

King*  George  is  crowned  next  June,  he  will  and  state  are  united  that,  in  the  long  run,  not 

swear  fidelity  to  his  high  oflSce  in  these  words:  only  the  state  but  the  church  itself  would 

'                                   ^          _  greatly  benefit  by  a  separation.    The  ideal 

,  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  relation   between   church   and   state   is   un- 

Ciod    profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  am  a  doubtedly  that  which  obtains  in  this  countrv'. 

faithful    member    of    the    Protestant    Reformed  tt        ^u                      r     _   1                   •   1         *       * 

Church  as  by  law  established  in  England,  and  I  Here  there  are  no  formal  nor  special  contract 

will,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments  relations  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 

which  secure  the   Protestant   Succession  to  the  Government  gives  to  the  property  and  rights 

throne  of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  the  said  ^^f  ^.^e  church  the  same  protection   it  gives 

ejectments  to  the  best  of  my  powers  accordmg  to  ^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^   rights  of  other    associa- 

tions,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  partial 
That  is  to  say,  he  will  make  no  offensive  refer-  exemption  from  taxation.  In  Europe,  how- 
ences  to  eiUier  Roman  Catholics  or  Non-  ever,  particularly  in  Latin  Europe,  quite  a 
Conformists.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  different  condition  obtains.  In  these  coun- 
cOnnection,  that  the  change  in  the  accession  tries  there  is  a  church  organization,  a  hier- 
oath  was  strongly  advocated  in  the  House  of  archy,  which  has  survived  from  the  days  when 
Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  the  church  and  the  state  were  literaHy  one. 
highest  ecclesiastic  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  members  of  this  organization  are  recog- 
All  matters  which  seem  likely  to  provoke  nized  as  quasi-public  officials.  The  organiza- 
opposition  and  heated  debate  have  been  put  tion  itself,  moreover,  is  in  possession  of  land, 
off  by  Parliament  until  the  autumn.  Among  treasure,  and  other  material  property  and  its 
these  are  the  decisions  regarding  the  veto  officials  in  actual  and  potential  control  of  a 
power  of  the  Lords,  woman  suffrage  and  vast  deal  of  human  and  other  machinery  for 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  the  production  of  material  wealth  and  the  at- 

tainment of  temporal  political  power. 

Problems     ^^^^^  ^^  ^  plenty  of  troublc- 

Faoino  the    some  questious  for  Mr.  Asquith        Modem      '^^^  advance  of  modem  education 

Premier  ^^  ^^^^  when  Parliament  reassem-  progress »«.  and  of  liberal  ideas  in  economics 
bles.  Besides  the  home  issues,  to  which  refer-  ^«^^«*'«''»'"  and  politics  demands  that  the  ad- 
ence  has  already  been  made,  there  are  many  ministration  of  government  shall  be  increas- 
vexing  problems  in  the  larger  situation  of  the  ingly  responsive  and  responsible  to  the  people 
empire.  For  several  years  India  has  been  who  are  governed,  with  no  interference  or 
seriously  disaffected  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  control  by  any  outside  power.  All  over  the 
the  new  Viceroy,  will  find  a  very  difficult  task  continent  of  Europe  public  opinion,  as  ex- 
bcfore  him  when  he  reaches  Calcutta  in  the  pressed  in  the  opinions  and  the  legislative 
autumn.  Egypt,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  vigor-  acts  of  parliaments,  demands  that  sovereign 
ously  pointed  out  to  the  world  some  months  power  shall  reside  in,  and  only  in,  the  govern- 
ago,  is  very  uneasy.  Australia  and  Canada  ment.  How  shall  the  present  order  of  a-fealty 
are  drawing  further  and  further  away  from  divided  between  the  home  government  and 
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ihc  Holy  See  at  Rome  be  changed  without 
doing  grave  injustice  to  many  innocent  and 
worthy  persons,  violating  rights'  long  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  agreement,  and  throw- 
ing upon  a  cold,  unsympathetic  world  many 
righteous  men  and  women,  who  all  their  lives 
have  been  engaged  in  works  of  charity  and  un- 
selfishness? This  is  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culty facing  the  governments  of  those  Euro- 
pean countries,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  that  are  now  engaged  in  slowly  but 
surely  breaking  the  bonds  that  have  hitherto 
bound  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
not,  as  has  been  often  charged,  an  attack  on 
religion  by  a  godless  age.  Nowhere  through- 
out the  woild  has  the  alliance  of  church  and 
state  proven  of  real,  lasting  good  to  either. 
The  idea  is  now  being  challenged  by  progress- 
ive thinkers  outside  the  church  and  by  some 
of  the  most  devoted  and  loyal  souls  within. 
In  France,  after  a  conflict  of  years,  the  divorce 
of  church  and  state  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  result  is  beneficial  for  both  sides.  In 
Italy  the  church  has  lost  none  of  its  spiritual 
\itality  or  efficiency  because  of  the  virtual 
disestablish  ment. 

CMH/hit/wi*  ^"w  ^^^  movement  has  reached 

am4        Spain  and  Portugal,    In  these,  as  ' 
Oweartfati    j^^  ^j^^  other  Latin  countries  of 
Europe,  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  and  the  secular  govern- 
ment are  regulated  by  a  treaty  known  as  a 
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1  loog,   turd    fisfit  for    (he  complele  political    and   ceo- 

lemk  modemiiatioa  of  hi*  country} 


Concordat,  Most  of  these  treaties  were  con- 
cluded early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
modernconstitution-making  began  in  Europe. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
began  to  lose  its  temporal  power,  and  was 
forced,  unhappily  and  reluctantly,  to  seek 
political  protection  for  the  material  interests 
it  still  possessed,  to  bargain  and  deal  by  dip- 
lomatic methods  with  secular  governments, 
often  hostile,  and  sometimes  openly  anti- 
Christian.  The  Concordat  between  Spain  and 
the  Vatican  was  concluded  in  1851.  This 
agreement  asserts  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
shall  be  the  state  religion  of  Spain.  It  pro- 
vides further  for  the  restoration  to  the  church 
of  all  confiscated  property  that  had  not  been 
sold  when  the  agreement  was  made,  declares 
the  church's  right  to  acquire  proi>erty,  puts 
education  and  the  censorship  of  the  press 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops,  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  to  be  used  for  the  support  of 
the  church  (approximately  $8,000,000  is 
raised  annually  for  this  purpose),  and  limits 
the  number  of  monastic  orders  to  three.  This 
instrument  has  been  modified  in  several  ways 
by  different  national  constitutions  adopted 
since  1851.  So  far  as  the  consent  of  Rome 
is  concerned,  however,  it  is  still  binding  in 
its  entirety  upon  the  Spanish  Government. 


fC7*'^.y  free.    A  third  deals  in  detail  with  promised  to  Rome.    To  deny  this,  the  Spanish 
cti^^LfJaet  of  monastic  orders  permitted  in  Premier  maintains,  is  to  r^use  to  recognize 
t%»^*^d  a  fourth  has  permitted  the  estab-  the  very  fundamental  rights  of  govemment. 
j^r»»   ^   of  a  f*^*  '^y  schools.    These  are 

^(T>C*.      Barcelona,  and  are  accused  by  cleri-       j^  ^„i,    The  present  rupture  betwe«i  the 
j.tiy  '  p^thiaers  of  teaching  principles  of  if  _      Vatican  and  the  Spanish  Govem- 

[  t*y  a,ntl  anarchy.  It  was  for  maintain-  Oaiaiuiu  mgn^  jg  ^^g  result,  not  so  much  of 
^4;is*''*'.^hoo'  charged  with  spreading  such  the  efforts  of  the  Premier,  Sefior  Don  JosS 
if.  ^.^  that  Ferrer  was  executed  some  Canalejas  y  Mendes,  to  secure  a  revision  of- 
^.t,r»*\  -igo.  Early  last  year  negotiations  the  Concordat  of  1851,  as  of  his  general  pol— 
"  ijn^-^^.uun  between  the  Spanish  Government  icy  toward  clericalism.  Some  weeks  ago  tttc 
^.j-t;  ^.Yatican  for  a  "revision"  of  the  Con-  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  protested  o6fi— 
ncl  *  The  church  authorities  at  Rome,  dally  against  the  decree  issued  by  the  Spa*i— 

,f tly- , '  g  through  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  the  ish  Govemment,  nullifying  that  dause  of  tti<s 
^pt;*^*  t^ccrelary  of  State,  consistently  main-  Concordat  which  forbidsnon-RomanCatholic: 
V*^'**  1  that,  until  sc  1  agreement  had  sects  from  displaying  in  public  their  emblems 

^;vin*^*  reached,  the  lovernment  was  of  worship.    This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not 

\,i;ir"   1  to  fulfil  everj the  Concordat,   a  vital  point  with  the  authorities  at  Rom^. 

\»iiiJ^  ttcr  what  the  Constitution  or  Cortes  It  is  not  the  displaying  of  the  emblems  bLit. 
S '»  /y  gaVi  the  church  contended  that  nothing  the  language  of  the  edict  to  which  the  Vaticajx 
jfliHj^.  ^e  done  in  the  way  of  change  without  objects.  Freedom  of  woi^iip  has  for  yeitrs 
*"'  consent  of  Rome.  The  government  at  been  accorded  by  the  Spanish  constitutiorx . 
th*^  .  -^_  on  its  part,  acknowl^ged  responsi-  The  wording  of  the  edict,  however,  the  Vati— 
^*rtv  only  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  can  contends,  denies  by  implication  that  tb^ 
t)"'^j,(ianient.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  is  national  church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catlx— 
'"  '.'lang  i"  Spain,  as  in  all  other   modem  olic.    The  real  significance  of  the  decree  wa.^ 
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its  indication  that  no  Concordat  or  agree-  illiterate  and  fanatical  peasants  such  as  make 

mcnt  would  in  the  future  be  accepted  by  the  up,  largely,  the  population  of  the  Biscayan 

Spanish  Government  if  it  curtailed  in  any  provinces.    This  would  be  particularly  likely 

way  the  liberty  of  any  religious  sect.  to  provoke  disorder,  since  San  Sebastian  is 

only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  important 

inMw^mce  of  ^^®  main  issue  of  the  present  mining  and  manufacturing  town  of  Bilbao, 

e*tf  »9/:gioma  ruptuTC  is  the  general  attitude  of  where  a  strike  of  serious  proportions  has  been 

^'^^*'*      Sefior  Canalejas,  in  which  he  is  going  on  for  almost  two  months.   The  Basque 

now  known  to  be  supported  by  King  Al-  provinces  are  also  the  center  of  the  Carlist 

fonso,    toward    the   religious  orders,  which  movement,  and  religion  and  politics  are  apt 

at  present  number  100,000  in  a  population  of  to  be  mixed  by  the  Basques.     At  the  last 

18,000,000.    After  the  friars  had  withdrawn  moment  the  authorities  at  Rome,  fearing  a 

from  the  Philippines  and  the  "Congregations"  dvil  war  with  terrible  consequences  to  the 

had  been  expelled  from  France,  the  religious  country,  directed  the  local  curds  to  prevent 

societies  multiplied  rapidly  in  Spain.    The  the  demonstration.    It  was  asserted  by  the 

so-called  monastic  orders  are  permitted  to  Paris  press  last  month  that  the  direction  of 

engage  in  trade  without  being  taxed  like  their  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Vatican  had  been 

secular  brethren.    It  is  claimed  by  the  Span-  taken  over  temporarily  by  Cardinal  Rampolla, 

ish  Liberals  that  the  so-called  "church  fac-  who  was  Papal  Secretary  of  State  for  Pope  Leo 

tory"  competes  at  an  unfair  advantage  with  XIII.   Cardinal  Rampolla  has  been  known  to 

many  of  the  industries  of  Spain,  which  are  differ  radically  from  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

struggling  against  great  odds.    That  these  in  the  value  he  places  upon  conciliation  when 

orders  are   excessive  in  numbers  and  have  the  Vatican  is  dealing  with  governments, 
undue  influence  in  Spain  even  the  Vatican 

authorities  have  admitted  m  the  past.     In  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  There  are  three  principal  factors 

IQ02  the  government  at  Madrid  passed  a  Partiea  and  the  in  the  disagreement  between  the 

law  requiring  the  registration  of  all  religious  '»•"«       Spanish    government    and     the 

associations  or  orders.  This  law  has  been  very  Churcl\.of  Rome.    The  first  is  Kmg  Alfonso 

generally  evaded.    Soon  after  Premier  Cana-  XIII,  who,  although  a  devout  Catholic,  is  a 

lejas  came  into  office,  last  February,  he  is-  modem  progressive  ruler.    He  and  his  family 

sued,  with  the  King's  consent,  a  decree  direct-  are   immensely   popular  with   the   Spanish 

ing  provincial  governors  to  compel  the  orders  people.     Alfonso  has  such  complete  confi- 

to  r^ter  as  required  by  law.    The  Spanish  dence  in  the  Premier  and  is  in  such  complete 

bishops  protested  and  carried  the  matter  to  accord  with  his  policies  that  he  has  not  per- 

the  VaUcan.     In  July  King  Alfonso  signed  mitted   the   present   difficulty    to   interfere 

a  decree  limiUng  the  number  of  religious  as-  with  his  long-planned  trip  to  England  and 

sociations  in  Spain,  and  giving  to  all  denomi-  France.    Commenting  on  the  presence  of  the 

nations  an  equal  position  before  the  law.  This  Spanish  King  in  London  at  such  a  juncture 

decree  provided  for  complete  supervision  of  in  his  home  affairs  the  Telegraph  remarks: 
the  religious  societies  by  the  state,  without 

consulting  the  Vatican,  and  made  all  author-  Alfonso  XIII  will  play  the  part  not  of  a  Philip 

ized  orders  subject  to  all  the  pro\lsions  of  the  the  Second,  but  the  progressive  role  to  be  expected 

law  in  common  with  the  lay  inhabitants  of  of  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth 

thecountrv.    There  the  matter  rests.  ^^"li"'^*  .:•  *    V  "u  8^^^,f  J/"^  indication  of 

his  disposition  when  he  sought  his  spouse  in  a  land 
where  liberty,  democracy  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
curieaj      I^^ring  the  past  few  weeks  there  people  prevail. 
M.         have  been  clerical  demonstrations 
Amv-c/eriwi  ^^  various  points  in  Spain,  and  Then  there  is  the  national  parliament,  the 
counter  demonstrations  of  anti-clerical  fac-  Cortes,  composed  of  a  progressive  Chamber 
tions  at  which  some  rioting  and  destruction  of  Deputies,  led  by  Senor  Canalejas,  the  Prime 
of  property  have  occurred.    A  very  large  pub-  Minister,  and  a  reactionary  Senate.    Finally, 
lie  protest  which  had  been  planned  to  take  there  are  the  political  groups  of  the  Deputies 
place  on  Sunday,  August  7,  at  San  Sebastian,  themselves,  which  give  a  new  Premier  to  the 
Spain's  summer  capital  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  kingdom  with  bewildering   frequency,   and 
was   forbidden   by   the   government.     The  which  represent  all  shades  of  opinion  from  ex- 
premier,  who  publicly  announced  that  he  did  treme  ultramontanism  to  reckless  republican- 
not  object  to  expressions  of  opinion,  no  matter  ism.    With  moderate  Liberals,  such  as  former 
how  hostile  to  his  own,  considered  it  unsafe  to  Premier  Moret,  and  even  the  Conservative 
permit  the  assembling  of  large  numbers  of  leader,  Maura,  supporting  him,  Canalejas  has 
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at  his  back  the  tremendous  force  of  educated,  country  is  furnished  by  some  of  the  findings 

progressive  opinion.     If  all  the  liberal  sec-  of   the   Rochette   investigation   commission 

tions  with  their  indiscriminate  names  should  recently  made  public.    During  the  p)ast  few 

vote  with  Canalejas,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  years  in  France  there  have  been  many  cases, 

carry  through  his  policy  when  the  Cortes  be-  some  of  them  acquiring  international  noto- 

gins  its  sessions  next  month.     That  policy  riety,  of  the  defrauding  of  great  numbers  of 

represents  an  attempt  to  solve  upon  moderate  people  by  unscrupulous  persons.     It  seems 

lines  a  problem  similar  though  not  identical  easy  to  take  advantage  of  the  French  procliv- 

with  that  with  which  France  has  had  to  deal,  ity  for  speculation.     Cautious  and  frugal  as 

There  is  this  diflference,  of  course,  that  Spain  the  average  Frenchman  is,  he  can  usually  be 

is  very  much  more  devoted  to  the  church  than  induced  to  engage  in  some  new  commercial 

France  has  been  for  more  than  a  century.  speculative  venture.   The  Rochette  affair  was 

typical.  In  two  years'  time  this  imscrupulous 
An  Economic  ^^^  present  issue  in  both  Spain  promoter  was  able  to  induce  small  country  in- 
Not  a  Rcngioua,  and  Portugal  is  d\dl  rather  than  vestors  to  put  more  than  $25,000,000  into  his 
Question  j-eligious.  Religion,  in  truth,  has  ventures,  which  were  all  fraudulent.  The 
nothing  to  do  with  either  Spanish  or  Portu-  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
guese  decadence.  What  both  these  peoples  vestigate  the  affair  found  certain  serious 
need  is  new  blood  and  new  points  of  view,  faults  in  the  system  of  French  judicial  pro- 
Some  of  the  Spanish  leaders  see  this.  Spain,  cedure.  These,  it  urged,  should  be  corrected. 
said  Canalejas  in  a  recent  interview,  has  begun  It  also  even  more  strongly  urged  that  the  gov- 
to  realize  that  "  she  is  not  living  in  the  middle  emment  should  devise  some  means  for  utiliz- 
of  the  last  century,  and  her  statesmen  are  con-  ing  this  willingness  of  the  peasantry  to  spec- 
vinced  that  they  must  bring  their  country  ulate,  by  directing  it  to  the  development  of 
abreast  of  the  modem  spirit.  .  .  .  We  purely  French  enterprises.  Of  recent  years 
cannot  and  will  not  permit  clericalism  to  pre-  large  numbers  of  small  capitalists,  not  satis- 
vent  this."  Spain,  says  C.  Bogue  Luff  man  fied  with  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent,  in- 
in  his  recent  work  on  that  country,  is  "held  vestments  at  home,  have  sought  more  profit- 
to  Europe  solely  by  the  vitalizing  stream  of  able  holdings  abroad.  This  the  government 
commercial  people  from  the  north,  the  Eng-  is  urged  to' discourage,  and  the  Minister  of 
lish,  French  and  Germans,  and  if  it  were  Finance  is  called  upon  to  find  some  safe,  do- 
possible  to  reorganize  and  preserve  her  public  mestic  outlet  for  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
departments  by  an  international  conunission  savings  of  the  French  peasant, 
she  would  soon  vastly  improve  her  status  and 

estate."    The  situation  in  Portugal  is  not  so  TheFiahcrica  All  the  evidence  and  arguments  on 

acute  as  that  in  Spain.    Lisbon's  dispute  with  oaacat      both  sides  of  the  Newfoimdland 

Rome  revolves  aroimd  the  action  of  Cardinal  ^**  "^^*'*    fisheries  case  had  been  presented 

Merry  del  Val  in  suppressing  a  Portuguese  to  The  Hague  arbitration  tribunal  by  the 

ecclesiastical  review  for  some  comment  on  middle  of  last  month.     Sir  W.  S.  Robson,  the 

political  matters.    This  action  by  the  Vatican  British  Attorney-General,  summed    up  the 

was  regarded  by  the  government  at  Lisbon  case  for  Great  Britain,  and  Hon.  John  S.Ewart 

as  interference^in  domestic  affairs.    The  difii-  for   Canada  and  Newfoimdland.      Senator 

culty  has  been  increased  by  the  bill  recently  Elihu  Root  presented  the  final  brief  for  the 

introduced  in  the  Portuguese  parliament  by  United  States.    In  the  main  the  British  con- 

the  Minister  of  Justice,  providing   for  the  tention  was  that  of  sovereignty  extending 

civil  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  mar-  over  territorial  waters.    The  American  claim, 

riages.    This  has  hitherto  been  an  important  on  the  other  hand,  as  set  forth  in  a  speech  by 

source  of  income  for  the  clergy.    A  complete  Senator  Root  lasting  six  days,  was  based  on 

separation  of  church  and  state  is  not  likely  for  the  Treaty  of  18 18,  which  "should  not  be 

years  to  come  in  either  Spain  or  Portugal,  made  subject  to  any  power  or  authority  of 

But  modem  government,  without  dictation  Great  Britain  to  restrict,  modify  or  affect  by 

from  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  seems  near  subsequent  legislation."  Mr.  Root  vigorously 

at  hand  in  both  countries.  denied  Great  Britain's  right  to  impose  any 

regulations  whatsoever  on  American  fisher- 
DirBctin      ^  Striking  indication  of  the  extent  men.     By  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
French      to  wWch  the  patcmalistic  idea  has  ment  the  court  has  two  months  in  which  to 
Savings     imbedded   itself   in   the    French  render  its  decision.    It  is  confidently  expected, 
mind  and  of  how  useful  it  may  be  made  to  however,  that  the  judgment  will  be  made  pub- 
insure  economic  and  financial  stability  to  the  lie  some  time  diuing  the  present  month. 
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liewt  f9arB  ^^  ^^^^  wishcs  of  the  dvilizcd  and  fewer  hours  of  labor.  The  shipbuilders, 
of  world  have  gone  out  to  the  aged  while  not  denying  that  the  men'  had  some 
FrameiajoB^ftti  ^^p^YOT,  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus-  justice  in  their  demands,  maintain  that  these 
tria-Hungary,  who,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  were  a  cloak  for  certain  political  purposes, 
last  month,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  By  the  middle  of  last  month,  the  strike  had 
If  he  lives  until  December  2  of  the  present  affected  all  the  German  shipyards  except  the 
year,  he  will  have  been  sixty-two  years  on  the  government  works.  France,  which  has  be- 
throne  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  During  that  come  a  highly  socialized  state,  and  which  gen- 
moDumentally  long  reign  almost  every  im-  erally  has  a  strike  of  some  sort  on  its  hands, 
aginable  calamity  has  fallen  upon  him.  His  faced  no  less  than  five  different  troubles  of  this 
realm  has  been  torn  by  fierce  conflicts  be-  kind  during  late  July  and  early  August. 
tween  the  diverse  races  that  make  up  its  Most  of  these  were  among  industrial  workers 
population.  His  armies  have  been  defeated  in  Paris.  A  strike  on  the  North  Eastern 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  has  lost  territory.  Railroad  system  in  England,  during  late 
Hb  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  the  Em-  July,  was  caused,  the  men  claim,  by  their  ob- 
press  Elizabeth,  was  murdered,  and  his  only  jection  to  the  "Americanization"  of  British 
son  and  heir  died  by  his  own  hand  to  escape  methods.  By  this  they  meant  that  all  em- 
the  public  shame  of  a  mysterious  private  ployees  were  required  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
scandal.  Through  it  all,  Francis  Joseph,  ard  set  by  a  few  abnormally  rapid  workers. 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  has  In  Holland,  a  tljree  weeks'  lockout,  affecting 
maintained  a  cheerful,  dignified  calm  and  a  10,006  workers- in  almost  all  the  cotton  mills 
remarkable  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  has  of  the  country,  was  settled  late  in  August  by 
been,  moreover,  an  example  to  the  crowned  a  compromise  over  the  question  of  wages, 
heads  of  Europe  for  his  untiring  devotion  to  The  strike  of  the  Spanish  miners  in  Bilbao  and 
duty  and  for  his  many  private  virtues.  Dur-  its  vicinity  has  already  been  referred  to. 
ing  the  year  preceding  his  eightieth  birthday.  Early  in  August,  a  voluntary  commission  of 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  prestige  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  began  to 
of  his  country  greatly  increased  by  the  ac-  investigate  industrial  conditionsin  the  Basque 
quiescence  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  in  the  provinces  with  a  view  to  suggesting  in terven- 
annexation  of  the  two  Balkan  provinces,  tion  by  the  Cortes. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    He  recently  made  a 

visit  to  these  provinces  and  was  loyally  re-  g^^^^^f,  ^f  ^f,^  There  could  be  no  better  indica- 
ceived  by  their  inhabitants.  He  has  not  been  yvorid  Peace  tion  of  the  growth  of  a  fraternal 
able,  it  is  true,  to  thoroughly  settle  the  par-  '^*"  feeling  among  all  the  peoples  of 
liamentary  difficulties  between  Vienna  and  the  civilized  world  than  the  increasing  fre- 
Budapest.  Yet  his  influence  has  always  quency  with  which  international  conferences- 
been  in  the  direction  of  conciliation  to  the  are  held,  and  the  ever  widening  scope  of  the 
Hungarians.  "If  Austria-Hungary  did  not  subjects  whidi  they  consider.  This  summer 
exist,"  said  a  Bohemian  statesman,  a  gen-  has  been  particularly  noteworthy  for  interna- 
cration  ago,  "she  would  have  to  be  invented."  tional  gatherings.  At  Buenos  Aires  all  the 
A  strong  power  at  Vienna  has  always  been  nations  of  the  American  continents  have  been 
necessary  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  jan-  for  a  full  month  debating  subjects  of  common 
gling  and  diverse  races  of  southeastern  Eu-  interest  and  concern.  In  the  Dutch  capital 
rope.  When  that  power  is  wielded  by  a  mon-  English  and  American  jurists  have  been  sub- 
arch  who  is  as  just  and  wise  as  Francis  Joseph  mitting  to  an  impartial  tribunal  their  argu- 
has  been,  the  entire  continent,  as  well  as  the  ments  in  the  matter  of  the  Newfoundland 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  fisheries  dispute.  For  the  first  five  days  of 
states,  has  reason  to  join  in  hoping  that  the  last  month  the  International  Peace  Congress 
aged  monarch  may  have  still  more  years  of  met  at  Stockholm.  This  assembly,  attended 
life  and  usefulness.  by  600  delegates  from  all  over  the  world, 

enthusiastically  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
Labor      Labor  troubles  of  proportions  af-  all  governments  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
iroybiM  In   fecting  the  entire  nation  occurred  United  States  in  authorizing  the  President  to 
fMroiw      during  the  past  few  weeks  in  five  appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  question 
European  countries.    All  the  workers  in  the  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.     The  con- 
shipbuilding  concerns  in  Hamburg,  involving  gress  also  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
a  total  of  35,000  men,  went  out  on  a  strike  United  States  to  convoke  a  diplomatic  con- 
early    in   August,    because    the    companies  ference  with  the  object  of  proclaiming  the 
refitted  their  demands  for  increased  wages  inviolability  of  private  property  at  sea.    An- 
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other   international    peace   association,    the  cation  of  modem  methods,  particularly  to 

Interparliamentary  Uniwi,  meeting  at  Brus^  the  problem  of  tran^>ortation.    Through  its 

sels  on  August  29,  is  now  considering,  among  Consul  General  in  New  York,  the  Ottoman 

other  important  subjects,  the  American  prop-  government    recently    invited    bids    from 

osition  that  the  International  Prize  Court  Americans  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 

at  The  Hague  be  invested  with  the  jurisdic-  street  railway  system  in  Constantinople  and 

tion  of  an  international  arbitration  court.  its  suburbs.    At  about  the  same  time,  it  also 

granted  a  concession  to  several  English  and 

other      Inuring    the    first    week   of    last  American  companies  for  the  construction  and 

tnurnationat  mouth  also,  the  twcnty-sixth  con-  exclusive    operation    of    telephones    in   the 

Qatheringa    ygQ^JQ,^  ^f  ^-^e  International  Law  Turkish    capital.    The    Miiustry    has    ap- 

Association  assembled  in  London.    The  most  proved  the  preliminary  draft  of  a  convention 

important  subjects  considered  were  divorce,  giving  to  a  group  of  New  York  capitalists 

bills  of  exchange  and  workmen's  compensa-  concessions  for  the  construction   of  about 

tion  as  affected  by  international  relations.    A  1500  miles  of  railroad  with  mineral  and  oil 

resolution  was  passed  favoring  the  establish-  rights  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

ment  of  a  school  of    international   law  in  This  convention  will  go  into  effect  at  once,  if 

connection  with  The  Hague  Tribunal.     At  approved  by  the  Turkish  parliament,  which 

Copenhagen,  on  August  23,  the  International  meets  on  November  18.  It  is  known  to  have 

Socialist  Congress  began  a  week's  sessions,  the  approval  of  the  Sultan  and  of  many  of 

Other  important  world    gatherings  of   the  the  most  progressive  political  leaders. 

past  month  were  the  second  International 

Free  Trade  Congress  at  Antwerp,  from  Au-  Raiiroada    ^^^  railroad  system  will  consist 

gust  9  to  12,  and  the  eleventh  International  Opening  up  of    two    trunk   lines.    One  will 

Congress  of  Geologists,  at.  Stockholm,  from  ^»'«*"'»o'^   extend    from    Samsoon    on   the 

August  18  to  25.    The  axth  International  Black  Sea,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a 

Congress  of  Esperantists  met  at  Washington  point  near  the  Persian  border.    The  other 

on  August  14,  at  which  were  present  delegates  will  start  from  some  port  on  the   Mediterra- 

from  40  States  and   20  foreign   countries,  nean,  not  yet  determined,  and  stretch  in  a 

Early  in  the  present  month  the  International  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Van,  cross- 

Eucharistic  Congress,  at  which  there  will  be  ing  the  other  line.    This  region,  originally 

delegates  from  all  the  Roman  Catholic  coun-  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  needs 

tries  of  the  world,  will  meet  in  Montreal,  only  irrigation  and  railroads  to  make  it  a 

Cardinal   Vincenzo   Vannutelli  will  be   the  most  productive  and  thriving  industrial  and 

Papal  legate.  On  August  29,  the  International  commercial  coimtry.    For  years  it  has  been 

Meeting  for  Solar  Research  began  a  week's  realized  in  Europe  that  a  rich  field  for  com- 

convention  in  the -Carnegie  Observatory  on  merdal  exploitation  exists  in  Asiatic  Turkey. , 

Mt.    Wilson,    near     Pasaden^,    California.  Capital   was  ready   and   waiting,   but  the 

Finally,  the  international  conference  to  devise  Turkish  people  had  not  yet  been  awakened, 

measures  to  combat  the  opium  evil,  originally  Now  that  the  old  regime,  with  its  bribery  and 

set  for  a  date  early  next  month,  will  be  post-  political  corruption,  has  passed  away,  capital 

poned  until  late  in  October,  owing   to  the  will  begin  to  work.     Even  before  the  change, 

inability  of    China's    representatives  to  be  German  financiers  had  begim  the  construc- 

present  at  the  earlier  date.    The  Chinese,  tion,  under  international  regulation,  of  the 

however,  are  deeply  interested.  now  famous  Bagdad  Railway.     A  Belgian 

company  will,  it  is  reported,  have  ready  to 
Modern      Very  rapidly,  and  with  so  little  submit  to  the  Turkish  parliament,  this  fall, 
Bu8in—a  In   advertising  that  the  rest  of  the  a  plan  for  building  a  trolley  line  in  Jerusalem. 
^*"^^'*'      world    scarcely    realizes    it,    the  Already  there  is  a  railroad  and  a  telephone 
modernization  of  Turkey  has  been  going  on  line  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca.    When 
ever  since  the  triumph  of  the  Young  Turks  the  Bagdad  Railroad  and  the  other  lines  re- 
over  Abdul  Hamid,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  ferred  to  are  completed,  Persia  will  be  con- 
In  political,  educational,  but  particularly  in  nected   with    the    Mediterranean    Sea,  and 
economic  reforms,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  Nineveh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sennacherib, 
of  progress.     We  have  recorded  from  time  to  will  be  a  half  way  station  between  the  re- 
time in  these  pages,  the  betterment  of  relig-  formed  kingdom  of  the  Shah  and  a  Palestine 
ious,  social  and  financial  conditions  in  Tur-  which  has  been  quickened  to  modem  life  by 
key.     There  is  also  a  very  noteworthy  ad-  steel  rails,  telephones,  reaping-machines  and 
vance  in  general  business  and  in  the  appli-  American  business  methods. 
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prmifit  a  Four  years  ago  an  edict  was  issued 
cemtitatmit  by  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China 
/Or  ctima  dg(jaring  that  the  one  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire  lay  in  the  granting  of  a 
constitution.  In  the  preceding  year  a  com- 
mission had  made  an  extended  trip  through 
Europe  and  the  United  States  studying  the 
political  systems  -of  the  Western  nations. 
Upon  their  return,  the  commissioners  me- 
morialized the  throne,  and  this  edict  of  1906 
was  the  reply  to  the  memorial.  A  constitu- 
tioD  was  de&iitely  pronused  and  a  tentative 
outline  published  of  the  course  to  be  followed 
which  should  lead  up,  eventually,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Imperial  Chinese  Parlia- 
ment. The  basis  of  the  constitution  was  to  be 
found  in  the  various  imperial  edicts,  memorials 
and  collections  of  rules  and  regulations.  A 
later  edict,  in  1908,  set  forth  the  general 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  announced 
that  nine  years  would  be  devoted  to  prepar- 
ing the  people  for  full  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  steps  required  have  al- 
ready been  taken  successfully.  Provincial 
oiundls  have  been  assembled,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  summoning  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  Peking.  Thisassemblywill 
have  but  a  single  chamber,  although  it  will 
contain  the  elements  of  a  two-chamber  legis- 
lature. One-half  of  its  members  are  to  be 
representatives  of  the  titled  classes,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  larger  cities  and  the  wealthy  land 
owners.  The  other  half  will  be  chosen  from 
members  of  the  various  provincial  councils. 

number   of   educational    and 
commercial  commissions  have  left 
China  to  tour  the  world,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years, and  their  influence 
upon  administrative  and  educational  affairs 
at  home  is  quite  evident.    The  preparatory 
steps  have  been  taken  rather  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  central 
government  is  now  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  the  ardor  of  many  of  the  ' 
popular  leaders  for  still  more  rapid  advance.  , 
Within  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  < 
repeated  petitions  to  the  throne  to  advance  ' 
the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  constitution  \ 
and  the  opening  of  the  parliament.    The  Re-  , 
gent.  Prince  Ch'un,  however,  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  unusual  sagadty  and 
statesmanship,  and  has  firmly  resisted  any 
attempts  to  force  the  situation  until  the  peo- 
ple are  fully  ready.    There  is  a  constitutional 
party  in  China  which  voices  its  demands  very 
loudly  at  times.    The  uneducated  and  super- 
stitious, however,  are  still  so  vastly  in  the 
majority  that  no  argument  is  needed  to  con- 


IttUng 


Ith  unbnken  li 
He  is  the  oldest  i 


vince  the  outside  world  of  the  wisdom  of 
caution  and  patience.  Step  by  step,  China  is 
making  order  at  home,  and  asserting  her  dig- 
nity abroad.  Replying  to  the  Manchurian 
convention  recently  agreed  upon  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  the  Peking  government 
emphasizes  the  "disinterested"  assurances  of 
its  two  neighbors  .made  in  the  Treaty  of 
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vance  much  credit  is  due  to  that  excelknt 
.body  of  military  policemen,  known  as  the 
Philippine  Constabulary.  On  another  page 
this  month  (310},  Judge  Lobingier  pays  a 
deserved  tribute  to  this  excellent  body  ol 
peace- keepers.  An  important  decision  aflecl- 
ing  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  in  all  probability  preventing  the 
repetition  of  the  blackmailing  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants by  the  "Tongs,"  a  Chinese  secret 
order,  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Manila  in  July.  Last  October,  Governor- 
General  Forbes  deported  as  "unde^iaUc 
aliens"  six  Chinese  accused  of  belonging  to 
the  blackmailing  order.  Some  weeks  later 
these  Chinese  returned,  declaring  that  they 
refused  to  consider  themselves  prohibited 
from  the  country.  Again  Governor  Forb«s 
expelled  them.  The  Chinese  appealed  from 
his  decision,  and  entered  suit  for  damages  in 
one  of  the  lower  courts.  In  two  dedsions 
banded  down  on  July  31  and  August  3,  in  ibe 
case  mentioned  and  another  similar  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Governor- 
General  should  be  upheld  in  his  action  in 
deporting  undesirable  aliens.  It  also  prohib- 
ited the  lower  court  from  proceeding  with 
the  damage  suit. 


THE  PBILIPPINES 
Wtiow  deporUlion  of   ceruin   "unde^nble  aliens"  has 
(liecn   lieclared  legal  by  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court) 

Portsmouth  in  1905,  and  expresses  pleasure 
that  the  "Open  Door"  will  be  maintained.  It 
is  significant  to  note  the  fact  that,  only  a  few 
days  after  the  Chinese  reply  was  delivered  to 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  foreign  offices, 
the  government  at  Peking  announced  its  de- 
cision to  employ  no  more  foreign  diplo- 
matic advisors.  "We  are  able  now,"  says  the 
note,  "  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations 
ourselves." 

Our  peaceful  Secretary  of  War, 
''/ffX"*  ^^-  l^'c'tinson,  in  his  tour  last 
month  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
found  much  to  commend  ih  the  working  of 
the  administrative  machinery  at  Manila  and 
in  the  general  advance  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  islands.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  disaffection 
among  some  of  the  native  tribes.  One  fanatic 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Governor- 
Genera!  Forbes  some  weeks  ago.  Law  and  , 
cM^der,  however,  are  surely,  if  slowly,  asserting  ; 
their  sway  over  all  the  islands.    For  this  ad- 


le  <>utslc)€  Ouartel  (England,  United  Sutes.  G«nnwiy 
Franc-ci,  to  Russia  and  Jopao:  ■■Hello,  them,  whaiart 
:iuipKr     Russianad  Japan:  ■■Hakin*  tb«  Open  DmC 

From  Wakrt  Jacob  (Stuttnt) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{Frotn  July  zr  lo  August  ig,  igio) 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMBNT— AMBRICAN  August  3.— Insurgents  dominate  the  lowa  Re- 

,  ,             TT.    n             ■       ■          ■    T  publican  conveniion;  the  platform  miliily  endorses 

luly  23.— The  Democratic  pnmary  m  T™s  re-  ^y,^  q-^f,  administration  but  criticises  the  Payne- 

Hilts   in    the   nomination   ot    the  anti-proh.bit.on  Aldrich  tariff.       Governor  Campbell,  in  a  special 

ODdidate  for  GjDvemor    Oscar  B.   Colquitt;  the  message  to  the  Texas  Legislaturerurges  the  pa^ge 

proposition  10  submit  to  the  people  a  conatituiional  „f  ^  i^^  p^hibiting  saloons  within  ten  miles  of 

amendment  providii^  for  statewide  prohibition,  is  puhlic  schools. 

,,,.,.,„                     ■         ».  August  4. — The  voters  of  Tennessee  reject  at  the 

T.^"'*".    '^Z^^           Democrats     reji^t     Mr.  Dem^lrratic  judiciary  primary  the  candidates  fav- 

Bryans  proposed  cour.ty-optmn  plank  at  the  State  ^^  ^y  tnivernor  Paiterson;    .A  federal  suit  is 

convention;  the   Republican  platform  declares  in  fi,gj  [„  the  United  States  District  Coun  at  Pitts- 

lavor  of  county  opti  jn.  1,^^^  charging  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  with 

July  27.-W3rren  G.  Harding  is  nominated  for  violation  of  the  "hours  "f  service"  act  of  1908. .    . 

Governor  of  Ohio,  at  the  Republican  State  con-  ^".^•°'"  f^^-.  testifying  before  the  Senate  ir'™'- 

vention,  by  a  combination  of  regulars  and  "pro-  """"  ■•""•""""•  "'   M"«l""«-    OH:,     r,.,. 


I  I    ,D     Ti.-  »«■  __  .     n •■  August  to. — J.  B.  Terrell  is  nominated  for  Gov- 

July  a8.-The   Minnesota   Democratic  conyen-    .^„„  »■     .^^  ^exas  Reoublican  State  convention, 


a  H,  Berry  b  the  nominee  for  Governor.         of  Senator  Bristow  regarding  changes  in  the  rublKT 
schedule  of  the  new  tariff  law. 


.  r-_-,„— „  .  i«i,«  I  ■  A  t    k     A  .1.  ernor  in  me  Texas  Republican  State  convention. 

X-Liovernor  John  Lind  to  head  the  ti.     i_. .  .     /■  __  1- ■    ■ ~i 

Sute  ticket,  votes  down  county  option,  and  en-  j,,Iommon  «rrie«  tol™  cauT«  ^^ 

dofw  the  initiative  and  referendum. ...  A  third  ^dvanTs^n  fS  rat«                              *^^^ 

party,  called  the  "  Keystone."  is  launched  in  Penn-  ^'^''^'"^^  '"  f-^'Bht  rates. 

nIvanU  to  oppose  both  the  regular  State  tickets;  August  11.— Senator  Aldrich  denies  the  charges 

August  I. — Ex-Governor  Claude  A.  Swat. 

aiipointed  to  serve  as  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  August  IS.— The  Texas  Senate  votes  against  the 

UDexpired  term  ot  the  late  Senator  Daniel.  anti-saloon  measures  which  had  pas.sed  ihe  Hou-e 
by  large  majorities. 

^„„  J ,  ..„.._.  ^.                              M-  Johnson,  the  insurgent 

pnmaries;  the  insurgents  also  carry  six  of  the  eight  candidate  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial  nom- 

Congreasional     districts. .  ,   Joseph     W.     McNeal  ination  in  California,  is  victorious  in  the  primaries. 

(Rep.)  and  Lee  Cruce  (Dem.)  arc  nominated  for  ■  ■  .Benjamin  W.  Hooper  is  nominated  for  Gov- 

Govemor  in  the  Oklahoma  primaries;  the  so-called  e''"<"'  by  the  Republicans  of  Tennessee.   . .  In  the 

"graodfather    clause"    is    carried,  amending    the  Nebraska  primaries,   Mayor  Dahtman  of  Omaha, 

State   constitution   and    depriving    about    30.000  defeats   Gitvernor   Shallenberger   for   the    Demo- 

myicn^  of  the  franchise.  iratic  gubernaiorial  nomination;   Senator  Burkett 
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twecn   government   forces  and  Nationalist   msur- 
gents. 

August  17.— The  Spanish  Government  prohibits 
the  meetings  of  Carlists  called  for  August  28. 

INTBRNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

July  ai. — China  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
recently  concluded  Russo-Japanese  ron\xmlon 
regarding  Manchuria. 

July  30.— Three  Chinese  officials  in  Manchuria 
resign  as  a  protest  against  the  Russo>Janane:« 
^reemeni. 

August    2.— Senator    Root    begins    the    dosing  - 
argument  for  America  in  the  fisheries  rase  at  The 

August  5.— At  (he  closing  session  of  the  Inter- 
national  Peace  Congress  at  Stockholm,  the  a.-iion 
"'  '*■"  ' '■-"  rcpresenlalives  regarding. limila- 


AllRUst  9. — The  Siingari  agreement,  lietiieen 
Russia  and  China,  is  signed  at  Peking;  Chiiu 
abandons  claim  (o  a  free-trading  zone  on  Uiih 
sides  of  the  boundar>'. 

August  II. — The  Pan-American  Conference.  .11 
Buenos  Aires,  resolves  to  reorganize  the  Bun-au  i>f 

^      _ ^  J    ^  ^^^^  American  Republics  into  a  J'an-.Xmcrican  I'ninn 

"''"''"  "    ■    ■    '■""■"  under  the  presidency  of  the  Sii-retary  of  Stale  iif 

iiov.  w.  H.  sTfBBs.  OF  KANSAS  the  United  States The  Viceroy  of  Mani-huria 

(Who  nun  a  wnomination,  with  increawil  |iliira!iiy.  nt    formally  demands  of  the  Japancw^  consul  the  wilh- 
ihe  Kiimliliean  iirimftries  la>.t  monih)  drawal  of  Japanese  in  places  not  open  to  the  rc-i- 

dence  of  foreigners. 
(Re;;.)  and  Congressman   Hiichcock   (Dem.)  are       August     12.— The     Pan-American     Confercme 
nominated  for  ihe  Sciiatorship. , ,  .  The  New  Vork   unanimously  approves  a   convention    making  oli- 
Repulilican  Commiiiee  rejei-ts  Colonel  Roosevelt    ligalory  the  arbitration  of  jxtuniary  claims  among 

for  leiniM)rary  chairman  of  the  Stale  convention   the  republics  of  America Senator  Root  cmi- 

an<l   xelccts   Vice-President   Sherman   instead eludes  his  address  before  the  Hague  Tribunal  and 

The  Rhixle  Island  I.egis1a(ure  convenes  in  special    the  argument  in  the  fisheries  arbitration  casecimi> 

wjnion  to  consider  the  report  of  the  redistncting   to  an  end. 

commission  and  to  revise  the  tax  laws.  ,  ,    .  ,.„... 

.\ugust  17.— It  IS  rumored  in  Tokio  ihat  Jatan 
August   iH. — Congressman  Longworth  of  Ohio,    has  licgun  negotiations  to  anne.x  Korea. 
Blatfs  that  he  will  not  support  Joseph  O.  Cannon         .  n      n      -1       j   1 

for  re-cle<-tion  as  Speaker:  Mr.  Cannon  announces       -^"B^st  18.— Brazil  and  .Argentina  saiisfaclonlv 
that  he  will  again  be  a  candidate  for  the  posiiio       '''"'"'  '""■  "^•'"'  ""  '""'""  '"  ''"'  "'""i-^  "'  '""'• 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 


AERONAUTICS 


JulyJI.-SenorRoqueSaenz-Penaisproclaimed  hU^"^';h  .^■^.^'^'1°'^  ^'"^^^  ^.^^'^i^"'.  ^^''^  '" 

prcsitlent   of   Argentina. ...  President    iladriz.   of  ^.s  death  at  Brussclsafteran  accident  lo  his  motor. 

Nicaragua,  forms  his  first  complete  cabinet;    the  August   7. — Ernest    Willows    pilols   a   dirigible 

memU-rs  are  said  to  be  adherents  of  Zelaya  and  balloon,  by  night,  from  Cardiff  to  London,  a  div 

hoHtile  to  the  United  States.  tancc  of  150  miles. 

July  29-— The  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Vati-  August    10.— Walter    Brookins.    attempting    a 

ran  in  mailed  as  a  result  of  the  rupture  over  rclig-  short  turn  in  a  high  wind  at  Asbury  Park,  n!  J., 

iouH  onlers  in  Spain The  bill  amending   the  wrecks  his  machine  and  seriously  injures  himscli 

KingH  accession  declaration  passes  its  third  road-  and  a  number  of  spectators. 

ing  It)  ihe  British  House  of  Commons.  , 

^,       „..,„,.                  ,.  August  12..— J.  Armstrong  Drexel,  an  American. 

3,— The    British    Parliament    adiourns  established  a  new  record  for  altitude  at  Lanark, 

S.'oiland,  attaining  a  height  of  &750  feet. 

Augii^l  4.— Alexander  C.uchov,  president  of  the  August  13. — James  Radley,  an  Knglish  aeronaut 

Ku"--iaii  l>uiiia,  U'gins  a  sentence  of  four  w<'eks'  using  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  co\ers  a  mile  in  47  2-5 

iiii|iri'rf>nment  for  fighting  a  duel.  secimds  at  Lanark,  Scotland. 

Augusi    7.— Forty-lwo    persons    are    kilted    <,r  August  i4.~CharlesF.  Willard,  at  C.atden  Gtv, 

'ed  at  Teheran.  Persia,  in  the  fighting  be-  N.  V.,  carries  three  passengers  in  his  monopLtnc. 


Auguhi    ; 
mil  Novel 


RECORD  OF  CURRES'T  EVErfTS 


August  17. — M.  Le  Blanc  wins  the  crosB-coiinlry  August   3. — Eif{hl   thousand   mechanics  in   the 

race  of  485  miles  around  Paris  which  started  on  Hamburg  shipyanis  go  on  strike,  demanding  a  10 

August  7-  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

August   18.— John   B.   Moissant,  an  American,  August  5.— President  Taft  makes  the  principal 

arrives  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Lpndon  in  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pilgrim 

atternpted  night,  with  a  passenger,  from  Paris.  at  Provincetown,  Mass. 


OTHalt  OCCURKBNCES  OF  THE  MONTH 
July  ai. — ^Eleven  aoldiere  are  killed  by  the  blow- 
ing out  o(  a  breech  block  of  a  l2-inchgun  at  Fortress 

Monroe The  strike  of  iz.ooo  workmen  on  the 

Northeastern  Railways,  England,  ends  in  a  victory 
lor  the  company. 


August  6. — The  super- Dread  nought   Lion,  700 
feet  long,  with  a  displacement  of  36.000   tons,  is 

launched  in  England Official  figures  place  the 

number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Russia,  during 
the  week,  at  8679. 


tton  erf'  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 
....The  Japanese  steamer  Telsurei  founders  off 
Chindo,  Korea:  only  forty  of  the  350  passengers 
and  crew  were  known  (o  have  been  saved. 

July  34. — The  500th  anniversary  of  the  battle 
ol  Grilnwald  is  celebrated  by  30,000  Poles  on 
Staien  Island,  New  York  City. 

July  27. — M.  Rochette.  the  French  banker,  is 
Kntenced  to  two  years' imprisonment  for  swindling. 

July  31. — President  Taft  approves  the  opinion 
of  ihe  Attorney-Ceneral  that  there  can  be  no  legal 
objection  to  the  statue  of  Gen.  Rol)ert  K.  Lee,  in 
Confederate  uniform,  being  in  the  capiiol  at 
Washington. 

August    I.— The    new    Pennsylvania    Railroad 
terminal  in  New  York  City  is  formally  turned 
to  the  company  by  the  — " 


August  9. 

shot  and  se 
employee. 


—Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City, 
rt  for  Europe  on  a  brief  vacation,  is 
iously  injured  by  a  discharged  city 


August  3. — The  strike  of  condi 
and  yardmen   on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  (' 
Vernionf  systems  is  ended  through  ' 
the  Canadian  Goi 


arc  indicted  for  fifth -degree  murder. 

August  13. — Uhlan,  a  trotting  horse,  establishes 
at  Cleveland  a  new  mile  record  of  1  minute,  58H 
seconds. 

August  13. — The  war  department  sends  troops 
to  tight  [he  forest  fires  which  are  raging  over  too,- 
ewx)  acres  in  Montana  and  Idaho. ...  More  than 
1000  lives  are  lost  and  100.000  persons  made  home- 
less by  extensive  floods  near  Tokio;  the  damage  to 
the  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  14,500,000. 

August  14. — Fire  destroys  the  Belgian,  English. 
and  French  sections  of  the  Brusseli;  Exposition,  the 
loss  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,000..  .  . 
Thirty-two  persons  are  killed  and  a  hundred  in- 
jured in  a  train  wreck  at  Saujon,  France,  many  of 
them  l)eing  children. 
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July  29. — Rev.  Dr.  Bostwick  Hawley,  o(  Ntw 
York,  a  well-known  Melhodisr  (Episcopal  clri^- 
man  and  the  oldest  graduate  uf  \\'esle>'an  I'niver- 

Julysi.— John  G.  Carlisle,  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tinited  States  Senalot 
from  Kentucky,  and  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury 
during  President  Cleveland's  second  administra- 
tion, 74..  .  .Congressman  Charles  Q.  Tirrell.  o( 
Massachusetts,  65. 


August  5. — J.  Edward  SimmonR.  the  New  Vnrli 
banker  anil  president  of  (he  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 68. .  ,  Rear-Admiral  Waller  K.  Scoliekl, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  71. .  .  .  Bishop  Edward  J.  Dunne, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  62. 
.  . .  Horace  A.  Taylor,  for  many  years  prominent 
in  Wisconsin  Republican  politics,  75. 

Atiguat  6.— Har\'ey  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  72 .  ,  ,  Dr.  Charles  Jewett.  of  Ne* 

York,  a  widely  known  medical  authority.  71 

Ex-Congressman  W  harton  Green,  of  North  Car- 
olina. 79. 


August  8. ^-Charles  H.  Shaw,  prufessor  of  biol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  38... 
Ralph  B.  Page,  professor  of  Hiator>-  ai  Ruigei^ 
College,  X2.,  .  .  Ex- Congressman  Franklin  BolintI, 

nan.  orrters  1000  memtwrs  01    ^f  Pennsylvania,  «i..  ,   Alexander  J.  Nelidoff,  1 

iiard  to  proceed  to^  Columbus    ^^^^^„  ^ipi, 


August  15. — Ciovernor    Harmon,    without   con- 
sulting Mayor  Marshall,  orders  1000  members  of 
the  Ohio  ^Ial 
for  strike  duly.,  .  .The  nixtli   I 

Bess  of  Esperanto  opens  at  Washington,  D.  C,, 
r.   Zamenhof  and   representatives  from   almost 
every  civilized  nation  being  present. 

August  18. — Forest  (ires  have  broken  out  anew 
in  Oregon  and  in  Washington,  and  troops  have 
been  sent  to  assist  in  checking  I  he  flames. 


Russian  diplomat,  74. 

August  1 1.— Mrs.  J,  Ellen  Foster,  widely  knu 

for  her  activity  in  law  and  politics,  70. 


Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  Boston 
74. .  .  .  Dr.  John  B.  Rich,  .rf  New 
e  than  seventy  j'ears  a  practising 


July  1 


-I^)pDld  I>.lisle,  the  French  histi 


84. 

July  23. — John  SutclifTi',  a  widely  known  mining 
engineer,  73. 

July  24.— Rear-Admiral  Thomas  H.  Looker, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  wars,  «o. 

July  25. — Samuel  Ross  Winans.  professor  of 
Greek  at  Princeton  I'nivcrsitv.  55..  .  Judge 
Charles  Francis  Stone,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Superior  Court,  66. 

July  a6.— Rear-Admiral  JamesA.  Hawke.l'.S.N.. 
retired,  formerly  medical  director  of  the  navy.  69. 

July  17, — James  W.  Ridgway,  tor  many  years 
district -attorney  of  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  59. .  .  . 


August  12.- 
philanthropist 
York,  for  mo 
dentist.  99. 

August  13. — Gen,  Adoniram  J.  Warner,  formerly 

Congressman   from   Ohio  and  a   prominent  free- 

I    silver  advocate.   76.,.. J.    Poynti   Spx-ncer.   Karl 

1   Spencer,  a  member  of  the  (Gladstone  cabinet.  75- 

August  14. — Florence    Nightingale,    heroini-  "f 
•   the  Crimean  War  and  founder  of  the  modern  >>•■- 
tem  of  army  field  hospitals,  90. .  .  .  Ri-v.  Edwanl 
Payson  Hammond,  the  c\'aiigelis(,  78. 

August  ifi.^Pedro  Montt.  President  of  Chile. 
64. .  .  ,  Charles  Lcnepveu,  the  French  com|>i»*r,  70. 
.  .  .Albert  Spies,  of  New  Jersey,  an  eililor  of  tcih- 
nical  magaimcs,  48. .  ,  .  Dr.  Charles  Fahlberg.  a 
noted  German  chemist. 

August  17.— Major  A.  M.  Brown,  the  Pitlsbutg 
banker  and  author  of  the  address  on  "The  Trial  li 

Jesus  from  a  Lawyer's  Standpoint,"  84. 

August  18. — Frank  Fowler,  the  portrait  painter. 
S8.,., David   Itanken,   Jr.,   the   Si.   Louis  phibn- 

thropisl,  74 Prof.  David  L.  MauUby,  of  Tufis 

College,  51. 


POLITICS    IN    CARTOONS 


BARKER  JOE  CANNON   AND  THOSE  NAUGHTY   INSURGENT  YOUNGSTERS 

(.The  insureinu  tire  reprewnKd  bb  tmahing  the  whitewash  of!  the  Sacred  While  Elephant— the  RepuWican  patty) 
Pram  the  SiUnrday  Otob*  iViica) 

The  majority  of  the  cartoons  of  the  past  ing    much    attention    on    account    of   his 
month  had  to  do  with  the  political  conditions  speeches  in  Kansas,  while  the  lack  of  har- 
througbout  the  country,  Mr.  Cannon  receiv-  mony  in  the  Republican  party  was  another 
favorite  topic  with  the  cartoonists. 


m  the  TravfleT  (Bosim 
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Whether  or  not  the  insurgent  movement  is 
actually  growing  stronger,  and  even  spread- 
ing to  the  conservative  East — as  the  cartoon- 
ist suggests  above — is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  question  which  Senator  Crane  went  West 
last  month  to  investigate.  The  Senator  was 
prominently  cartooned  as  the  political  scout 
and  emissary  of  the  Administration.  In  the 
"Crazy  Quilt"  cartoon,  on  the  previous  page, 
Mr.  Crane  is  piously  aiding  the  "Big  Chief." 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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Many  amusing  cartoons 
resulted  from  the  action  of 
the  New  York  State  Repub- 
lican Committee  last  month 
in  voting — by  a  slight  major- 
ity— in  favor  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman  instead  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  State 
convention.  Whether  the 
Colonel  would  carry  the  fight 
to  the  convention  itself,  and 
also  what  he  would  say  in  his 
Western  speeches,  were  sub- 
jects of  much  interest. 


PtMInCAL    FKESER\'ES — FOK   I 

:ma»  in  thi  backgi-ound    "Woi 
From  the  Jotanal  {Uinne 
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the    Republican    craft    for 
the  cumpiii);!!  voyagf. 


CARTOONS  OP   TIIK  MOXTIl 


In  the  cartoons  on  this  page  the  Republican 
standpatters  are  "pointing  with  pride"  to  the 
targe  increase  in  customs  receipts  for  the  first 
year  under  the  new  tarifE  law;  Mr.  Harmon 
sees  a  Democratic  victory  in  Ohio  this  year 
and  also  in  the  nation  in  1912;  and  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  county-option  issue  in  the 
Nebraska  primaries  leaves  him  and  Victory 
"strangers  yet." 


n  the  EntU  (Broohlyii) 


JUDSON  HARMON  OF  OHIO 

BY  SLOANE  GORDON 

"  \17ELL,  it's  just  like  this,"  said  Judson  And  she  would  wager  her  State  seal  that 
^  Harmon  of  Ohio,  tossing  his  Pan-  Judson  Harmon  will  be  nominated  by  the 
ama  hat  onto  a  convenient  lounge  and  seating  Democrats.  And  right  now  she  thinks  a  heap 
himself  on  the  edge  of  a  big  table  that  occu-  more  of  Harmon  and  his  chances  for  election- 
pies  the  center  of  the  long  reception  room  day  success  than  she  does  of  the  chances  of 
ad  joining  the  Governor's  oflSce.  "I'm  not  the  Mr.  Taft,  who  suffers  the  disadvantage  of 
mayor  of  this  town.  I'm  Governor  of  the  being,  temporarily  at  least,  "in  bad." 
State.  If  the  local  authorities  can't  cope  Harmon  appeals  to  the  Ohioan  whether 
with  this  situation  we'll  declare  martial  law  that  Buckeye's  political  notions  dovetail 
and  then  we'll  run  the  street  cars  ourselves,  with  the  Harmon  brand  of  politics  or  no. 
But  I've  got  to  be  assured  that  this  is  neces-  Because  Harmon  is,  to  use  the  expression  of  a 
sary.  And  not  only  that,  but  these  soldiers  Holmes  County  farmer  who  was  analyzing 
aren't  here  to  do  police  duty.  But  if  a  riot-  the  merits  and  demeritsof  the  State  executive, 
starts  we'll  put  it  down,  you  bet."  "  jes'  so  durn  common." 

Saying  which  Judson  Harmon,  Governor,  "  I'll  tell  ye,  boys,"  he  said.     "  I  went  down 

strode  into  his  private  office  and  slammed  the  t'  th'  state  house  an'  I  walked  right  into  th' 

door.    Then  he  sent  for  the  mayor  of  Colum-  Governor's  office  an'  I  sez,  sez  I,  'Where's 

bus — one  Marshall — and   told  him   to  get  Jud?'    An'  right  then  he  comes  a-walkin' 

busy,  which  the  mayor  did,  though  to  but  out  an'  he  grabs  me  by  th'  hand  and  he  asts 

little  purpose,  as  it  later  developed.    And  it  me  where  I'm  from  an'  hands  me  a  stogy  an', 

finally  did  become  necessary  for  the  State  by  cracky,  when  I  tells  him  my  name  and  that 

authorities  and  the  State  troops  to  take  a  I'm  from  ol'  Holmes,  why,  he  asts  me  about 

hand.     But  that's  another  story.  a  lot  of  th'  fellers  up  here  an'  takes  me  by  th' 

It  was  to  a  news-hungry  horde  of  reporters  arm  and  we  walks  out  o'  the  capitol  together, 

that  Governor  Harmon  made  the  statement  He  ain't  no  more  stuck  up  than  you  be." 

given  above.    He  had  just  landed  in  Colum-  Which  homely  estimate  casts  an  intense 

bus  from  his  summer  home  in  Michigan,  and  interesting  sidelight  on  J.  Harmon.     He 

There  was  a  street-car  strike  on  in  Columbus,  may  not    be  feverishly  interested   in   jrou, 

The  mayor  and  the  sheriflf  had  called  out  the  but  he  has  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  of  mak- 

troops.    Four  thousand  of  the  State  militia  ing  you  believe  that  he  has  been  sitting  up 

were  camped  about  the  town.     It  was  cost-  and  waiting  to  greet  you  since  the  dawn  of 

ing  the  State  thousands  of  dollars  to  maintain  history.    Not  an  ostentatious  palaver,  imder- 

them  there.    And  Judson  Harmon  was  mad  stand,  but  just  a  natural,  friendly  sort  of  a  way 

.  about  it.    The  interference  of  troops  in  strike  with  him  that  you're  bound  to  recognize  and 

times  is  a  condition   usually  fraught  with  appreciate  and  swell  up  about. 

.  delicate  danger  to  those  politically  ambitious.  Newspaper  men  are  good  judges  of  human 

Politicians  had  schemed  to  get  Harmon  "  into  a  nature.    They  have  to  be.    No  man  is  a  hero 

hole."  Did  it  bother  him?  Not  a  whit.  He  just  to  a  seasoned  reporter.    All  great  men  are 

went  at  the  situation  with  characteristic  direct-  merely  ornamented  clay.    The  reporter  is 

iiess.    And  that's  the  Harmon  way — direct —  trained  to  cynicism.    He  knows  how  niost 

forceful-^unwavering.    If  he  has  work  to  do,  great  men  become  great  and  what  n^ligible 

he  does  it.    If  he  starts  out  to  play,  he  plays,  atoms  they  would  have  remained  if  printer's 

And  so  Ohio  likes  him  immensely  and  is  get-  ink  hadn't  been  smeared  over  them  in  sufficient 

,  ting  ready,  right  now,  to  work  and  fight  and  quantities  to  make  them  conspicuous.  And 
shout  for  Harmon  for  President  when  he  se-  so  the  fact  that  Governor  Harmon  is  the  idol  of 
cures  the  Democratic  nomination  for  that  the  Ohio  press  boys  is  worthy  of  record.  They 
exalted  position,  as  Ohio  confidently  and  all  like  him.  It  may  be  that  the  particular 
pridefully  believes  that  he  will.  Ohio  really  paper  which  a  reporter  is  employed  by  main- 
feels  that  there  is  no  chance  for  her  to  lose  tains  a  political  policy  that  compels  the 
in  the  Presidential  elections  of  191 2.  She  Columbus  representative  to  hang  a  criticism 
feels  p>erfectly  confident  that  William  Howard  of  Harmon  on  every  available  news-hook. 
Taft  will  be  renominated  by  the  Republicans.  That    makes   no   difference.    The   reporter 
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likes    [larmon.    And   Harmon   understands  writes  like  that  ought  to  be  sentenced  to 

the  reporter's  position.     And  he  jokes  with  thirty  days  in  a  country  school." 

him  and  gives  him  the  news  and  sits  on  the  Then  the  reporter  got  his  interview  and 

big  table  in  the  center  of  the  Governor's  re-  went  away  understanding  that  Governor  Har- 

ception  room  and  swings  his  ample  feet  and  nion  was  "just  folks"  and  that  there  were  no 

hands  the  reporter  an  occasional  stogy  and  frills  about  him  whatever. 

talks  right  out  in  meeting.  And  Judson  Harmon,  Attorney-General  of 

A  timid  young  newsman,  green  and  uncer-  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  Grover 

tain  of  himself,  was  sent  to  interview  the  Cieveland.wasjust  the  same  as  is  Judson  Har- 

Govemor  one  day  last  winter.  mon.  Governor  of  Ohio.    There  were  no  frills 

"Come   in,"   shouted  Governor  Harmon  about  him  then.     When  he  first  came  to 

from  his  private  office.  Washington  the  reporters  flocked  about  him, 

The  reporter  entered  haltingly.  of  course,  to  ascertain  just  what  sort  of  a  per- 

"Sit  down,"  directed  the  Governor.  son  this  newly  discovered  Ohio  attorney  who 

The  reporter  eased  himself  into  a  chair.  had  been  elevated  to  the  cabinet  might  be. 

"Look  at  that  letter,"  said  the  executive,  Mr.  Harmon  met  themsmilingly, looked  them 

thrusting  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  al-  over  with  eyes  a-twinkle  and  proceeded  to 

leged  writing  into  the  hand  of  the  puzzled  re-  answer  their  questions  with  a  frankness  and 

porter,     "It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  candor  that  was  most  refreshing. 
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"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  he  remarked  in  job  she  can  have  it.    That  is,  if  she  wants  to 

response  to  interrogatories.  "How  the  devil  do  go  to  Washington  as  the  wife  of  a  catunet 

I  know?    What  would  you  do?   I  don't  know  officer  she  may.    If  she  elects  to  stay  in  Cin- 

any  more  about  this  job  yet  than  a  pig  does  dnnati,  here  we  stay." 

of  Sanscrit.    But  I'm  going  to  try  to  find  out  And  so  it  happens  that  Mrs.  HaimoKHiUy 

about  it,  and  then  do  the  best  I  can.     I  wish  settled  the  question  and  that  it  was  JmcVct- 

you  boys  would  help  me.     You  know  more  diet  that  made  Judson  Harmcm  AttAIBey- 

about  the  duties  right  now  than  I  do."  General  of  the  United  States. 

Wcli  maybe  that  didn't  make  a  hit  with  the  No  more  vigorous  i 

correspondents!    Here  was  a  distinctly  new  ever  filled  that  exalted 

type  of  public  official — not  one  wrapped  about  Harmon  took  hold  he  p 

by  the  mantle  of  his  own  importance,  but  he  always  does.    Then 

■  just  a  natural  human  person  who  said  exactly  tionary  about  his  meth 
what  any  other  official  under  like  circum-  period  of  his  incumbent 
stances  would  say  if  he  said  what  was  in  his  carried  through  prosec 

r  mind.  Harmon  said  what  was  in  his  mind,  decisions  that  have  ef 
And  he's  still  doing  it.  precedents.     And  he  d 

But  he  carried  out  his  promise  to  "try  to  natural  way  that  marks  every  move  that  he 
find  out"  what  his  duties  as  Attorney-General  has  ever  made,  before  and  since  fais  calnnet 
were  and  the  records  testify  to  his  subsequent  experiences. 
mastery  of  the  position.  For,  prior  to  his  service  as  Attomey-Gen- 

The  manner  in  which  he  secured  that  posi-  eral,  Mr.  Harmon  held  other  public  positMHis. 
tion  is  worthy  of  note.  Secretary  Daniel  He  was  Superior  Court  judge  in  Cindniuti 
Lamont  sent  him  word  in  Cincinnati  that  and  was  succeeded  in  that  position  (whidi  he 

■  President  Cleveland  would  like  to  have  a  talk  resigned)  by  William  H.  Taft,  now  Presidait. 
with  him.  Mr.  Harmon  went  to  Washington.  Later  he  became  a  District  Judge,  ind, 
He  met  Cleveland,  and  the  talk  followed.  It  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Taft  followed  him  in 
developed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  seeking  thatposition.  Then  Mr.  Taft  became  S<didtor- 
someunbiascdinformation  about  a  number  of  General  of  thellnited  States.  Harmon  followed 
Ohio  applicants  for  office.  Harmon  candidly  him  to  Washington  as  a  cabinet  member, 
told  him  all  he  knew  about  each  of  the  men  "I  don't" know  whether  Bill  Taft  is  foUow- 
whose  names  came  up  for  discussion,  sparing  ing  me  or  I'm  following  him,"  he  laughingly 
none,  condemning  none  and  commending  remarkedoneday;"but weseemtobemoving 
none-^just  stating  facts.  President  Cleveland  along  in  the  same  general  direction.  I  won- 
thanked  him  and  every  disappointed  office-  der  if  he  won't  follow  me  into  the  cabineL" 
seeker  in  Ohio  blamed  M>ud"  Harmon  for  Sure  enough,  Mr.  Taft  did  follow  him  into  the 
"knocking"himand  preventing  him  from  sac-  cabinet  by  becoming  Secretary  of  War  under 
rificinghisprivateinterests  for  the  public  good.   Mr.  Roosevelt.    And  those  who  believe  in  the 

A  short  while  afterward  President  Cleve-  Harmon  brand  of  destiny  are  insistently  con- 
land  and  Mr.  Harmon  were  both  guests  of  fident  that  "Jud"  is  to  follow  Mr.  Taft  stiti 
James  E.  Campbell,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,   further.     However — 

They  became  rather  chummy  on  this  occa-       Out  in  Ohio  they  still  call  him  "Judge." 
sion.    After  Mr.  Harmon  left,  Mr.  Cleveland  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  referring  now  to 
made  the  remark  to  Mrs.  Campbell  that  he  the  man  who  has  been  Attorney- Genera  I  and 
considered  "that  fellow  Harmon"  a  mighty 
fine  man. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  Judson  Har- 
mon, in  opening  his  mail  at  the  law  office  of 
Harmon,  Colston,  Goldsmith  &  Hoadly,  in 
Cincinnati,  found  a  brief  letter,  hand-written, 
from  President  Cleveland,  inviting  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  At- 
torney-Generalship as  his  particular  job. 

Mr.  Harmon  read  it  over  carefully.  He 
got  up  and  paced  back  and  forth  in  the  office  a 
few  times.  Then  he  called  Mr.  Colston  and 
explained  the  situation  to  him. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I'm  goin);  out  home  and   c,«„,i,i„  ■., .h.*„„r,..,n  i-,r,, *«.-«.„.. 
put  it  up  to  Mrs.  Harmon.    If  she  wants  the  covkrnob  iiabuo.n's  cottage  at  chahlevolx,  mics. 
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A    NEW   PORTRAIT  OF   MRS.    HARMON 

Governor  since  he  sat  on  the  bench  speak  of  chin.  It  is  built  like  a  stone  abutment.  The 
"Judge  Harmon."  And  yet  he  doesn't  look  Harmon  bculy  is  long  and  lank  and  loosely 
particularly  judicial.  To  look,  conventionally  knit — a  sort  of  an  Abe  Lincoln  body  with 
judicial  one  must  be  as  solemn  as  a  treefut  of  long  legs  and  long  arms  attached  at  regular 
owls.  Governor  Harmon  doesn't  come  up  to  places  and  a  way  of  doubling  itself  up  in  a 
specifications  in  this  regard.  He  has  big  gray  chair  that  makes  you  wonder  if  it  will  come 
eyes  that  are  set  wide  apart  and  little  laugh-  out  without  kinking.  But  it  does  come  out  ail 
made  wrinkles  radiate  from  them  in  all  di-  right  and  when  the  Harmon  mentality  di- 
rections. There  is  always  the  suggestion  of  a  rects  its  activities  that  body  can  do  athletic 
snule  under  the  lashes.    Over  these  eyes  are  wonders. 

great  bushy  brows  that  really  need  trimming.  Mr.  Harmon  is  sixty-three  years  old.    No 

There  is  plenty  of  hair  left  on  the  outskirts  of  one,  not  acquainted  with  this  fact,  would  take 

the  massive  Harmon  head,  but  up  on  top  it  him  to  be  more  than  fifty-five  at  the  most, 

isn't  congested  to  speak  of.   There  are  strands  He  is  just  as  vigorous  as  a  man  of  many  years 

of  gray, — many  of  them, — but  there  is  also  under  fifty-five  and  as  fond  of  sports  and  of 

much  that  seems  to  retain  the  color  of  youth-  the  out-of-doors  as  a  schoolboy. 

ful  days.    His  nose  is  plentiful  and  arched  a  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  best 

bit  and  under  it  there  bristles  forth  a  gray  amateur  baseball  players  in  Cincinnati.    He 

mustache  that  looks  like  the  business  side  of  was  the  pitcher  in  a  nine  composed  of  busi- 

a  wire  brush.     A  mouth  that  is  wide  and  ness  men  who  met  every  Saturday  afternoon 

straight,  teeth  that  are  white  and  even,  and  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Queen  City  to  try 

ears  that  are  neither  modest  nor  retiring  com-  diamond  conclusions  with  teams  from  other 

plete  the  facial  picture.    That  is,  except  the  locaUties.     Judson  Harmon  never  missed  a 
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GOVERNOR   AND  MRS.   HARMON   WITH  TWO  OF  THEIR  GRANDCHILDREN 


f^me  white  he  was  in 
town.  He  would  go 
to  the  ball  field,  shed 
his  coat  and  collar  and 
with  rolled  sleeves 
wade  in  and  pitch  nine 
straight  innings  with 
all  the  vim  and  vigor 
of  a  Cy  Young.  In 
fact,  he  still  loves  to 
get  out  with  his  old 
baseball  friends  and 
pitch  a  bit,  even 
though  prudes  may 
maintain  that  this  is 
not  a  dignified  thing 
tor  the  Governor  of  a 
great  State  to  do. 
Harmon  cares  about 
as  much  for  what  the 

Erudes  think  about 
im  as  he  does  about 
the  morals  of  Mars. 
Also  he  is  a  great  lover 
o(  Rolf  and  he  and 
Prciident  Taft   have 


hud  battles  on  the 
links  many  times.  It 
is  not  recorded  that 
Governor  Harmon  was 
ainaj's  victorious  in 
these  contests;  nor  is 
it  of  record  that  Mr. 
Taft  established  golf 
supremacy,  but  the 
respective  golf  merits 
of  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  have 
any  particular  bearing 
upon  the  more  impor- 
tant contest  in  which 
the  twain  seem  des- 
tined to  engage  in  the 
fall  of  iqi2. 

Another  Harmon 
hobby  is  fishing.  Mr. 
Harmon  and  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  found 
common  ground  in 
that  s|)ort  and  made 
manv  a  trij)  together 
to  M'iddle  Buss  Island 
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in  Lake  Erie.  There  is  a  story  current  aneiit  daughter,  who  takes  almostas  keen  an  interest 
one  of  these  fishing  excursions  that  cannot  be  in  the  sport  as  does  her  distinguished  "grand- 
verified  because  Governor  Harmon  declines  dad,"  as  she  calls  him.  One  day  last  summer 
to  either  affirm  or  deny  it,  "They  say  "  that  a  the  youngster  landed  a  three-pound  bass  while 
reporter  who  was  assigned  to  "cover"  one  grand-dad  had  to  be  content  with  two  lake 
of  the  Harmon-Cleveland  fishing  trips  rowed  perch  that  wouldn't  weigh  a  pound  put  to- 
out  to  the  place  where  the  President  and  his  gether.  But,  ordinarily,  Mr.  Harmon  is  a 
Attorney- General  had  their  boats  anchored  successful  fisherman.  He  has  studied  fish 
and  began  sparring  for  "  copy."  and  knows  all  about  the  technique  of  the 

"What  sort  of  bait  do  you  use?"  inquired  game.    If  you  give  him  the  chance  he  will 

the  press  representative  by  way  of  opening  talk  fish  to  you  for  three  consecuUve  houre, 

conversation.  telling  you  all  about  the  habits  and  habitats 

"Well,"   answered   Mr.  Harmon,  with  a  of  the  fresh-water  and  salt-water  tribes  and 

twinkle  in  his  big  gray  eyes,  "I  usually  use  when  and  how  and  where  to  catch  them, 
rye,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  prefer  hour-       "Boys,"  he  remarked  to  a  group  of  State 

bon.    Which  do  you  like?"  officials  who  werecongregatedintheexccutive 

Every  summer  Mr,  Harmon  goes  to  Mich-  chambers  one  blusteryaftcmoonlast  January, 
igan  for  his  vacation  and  fishes  and  fishes  and  "they're  catching  fish  down  in  Florida." 
fishes.  He  can  go  out  in  the  gray  of  dawn  and  But  there  areothcr  sides  to  Judson  Harmon. 
sit  in  a  boat  all  day  and  come  in  at  night  with  I've  dwelt  upon  the  personal  side  because 
a  new  crop  of  tan  and  a  hard-luck  story  and  that  is  the  most  interesting  side  of  any  public 
enjoy  it,  apparently,  just  as  much  as  though  man.  You  and  I  would  rather  know  what 
he  had  made  the  record  catch  of  the  season,  sort  of  socks  and  hats  a  man  wears  than  to 
In  his  fishing  excursions  he  dresses  for  the  have  his  ideas  of  the  fourth  dimension  thrust 
part.  He  puts  on  a  loose  flannel  shirt  and  a  upon  us.  But  maybe,  in  conclusion,  at  least, 
soft  hat  and  wears  a  short-stemmed  pipe  that  we  would  like  to  know  something  about  the 
works  much  more  constantly  than  the  reel,  views  and  ideals  of  a  man  so  pregnant  of  po- 
On  many  of  his  fishing  excursions  Mr.  Har-  tential  political  possibilities  as  Judson  Har- 
mon   is   accompanied   by   his    little   grand-  mon.    Wherefore,  they  may  be  given. 
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Judson  Harmon  is  not  a  racUcal  in  the  vocate  of  tariff  reform  and  has  been  such  for 
modern  acceptation  of  that  term.  Neither,  many  years.  He  believes  the  present  pro^ 
it  should  be  noted,  is  he  a  reactionary'.  He  tective  tariff  to  be  not  only  unfair  but  dishon- 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ultra-  est.  And  he  has  made  many  notable  speech^ 
Bryan  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  along  this  line.  On  October  i6,  1909,  at  the 
the  convention  at  Dayton  last  June  which  re-  Texas  State  Fair  held  in  Dallas,  Mr.  Harmon 
nominated  Mt,  Harmon  for  the  Ohio  Gov-  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  discussed 
emorship,  he  lost  no  little  support  by,  tacitly  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  law  at  length, 
at  least,  "acquiescing  in  the  program  of  the  dwelling*  upon  the  unhealthy  growth  of  corn- 
conservatives''  and  giving  silent  countenance  binations  and  trusts  and  stating  among  other 
to  their  successful  efforts  to  throttle  the  things  the  following: 
movement  to  endorse  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator.  It  is  time  to  close  up  the  public  nursery,  now 

Democratic  platforms  in  Ohio  for  years  ^hat  the  industries  it  has  fed  so  long  are  grown 

u                 J  ^1.     *!     ^'         r  TT«  '4.   J  o^   X      o  many  of  them  overgrown,  and  have  married  and 

have  urged  the  election  of  United  States  Sen-  been  given  in  marrmge,  too. 

ators  by  direct  vote.     As  the  next  best  thing.  The  people  want  protection  themselves,  now, 

seeing  that  the  federal  Constitution  provides  from  these  giants  which  keep  them  w:^lled  in  ai 

other  means  for  the  selecUon  of  members  of  l^^n^f.  at  their  mercy,  and  go  across  the  ocean  to 

.,                  ,             /^v .    1-.               ^1                   J  meet  foreign  competition  on  its  own  ground, 

the  upper  house,  Ohio  Democrats  have  urged  They  wish  to  bTset  free  so  they  can  make,  and 

and,    in    some   instances,    accomplished   en-  carry  out  if  need  be,  on  their  own  behalf,  the  threat 

dorsement.     John   H.    Clarke   of   Cleveland  Mr.  Taft  made  as  Secretary  of  War  when  the 

was  once  endorsed,     lames  E.  Campbell  of  American  manufacturers  propc^  to  charge  the 

TT       ...                     J         J  ^                                mi  same  exorbitant  pnces  they  charge  citizens,  for 

Hamilton  was  endorsed  two  years  ago.     The  implements  and  materials  required  for  the  Panama 

^'practical    politicians"    of    the    party    h^ve  C'anal,  viz:  to  buy  in  other  markets  unk^as  pricc^ 

fought    against    this    because    endorsement  are  reduced, 

shuts  out  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund.  ,  '^'^  remember  that  President  McKinley  said 

nTi/-.  ui.  j»i.  x^t  Buffalo  eight  years  ago  that  we  have  outgrown 

John  Croesus  harbors  a  desire  to  represent  and  must  abandon  the  iwlicy  of  shutting  ouRdve^ 

Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate  (as  he  does  off  from  the  markets  of  the  world, 

this  year)  he  is  willing  to  put  up  to  a  fund  They  know  that  we  have  to  keep  on  raising  mow 

raised  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  inter-  ""l  «"';  'i^,^'^""^  ^X  .^^''^  ?".rP?''^f-  J^^  ^'"^^ 
A  /**•!.*»>  u  f  ^i_  /^  I  A  these  laid  so  as  fairly  to  divade  the  burden  among 
ests  Of  right  members  of  the  General  As-  a||  classes  and  parts  of  the  country.  They  believe 
sembly.  But  he  wouldn't  be  foolish  enough  that  these  taxes,  with  the  cost  and  risk  of  long  ear- 
to  come  out  as  a  candidate  for  endorsement  at  riage  which  all  competitors  must  bear,  will  afford 
the  hands  of  a  State  convention,  because  he  ^*^^  only  advantage  American  manufactun^  can 
I  *L  *  u  J  u*  u-i.'  II  u  now  justly  have.  But  they  insist  that  tariff  taxes 
knows  that  he  and  his  ambition  would  be  shall  be  measured  by  the  proper  requirements  of 

pilloried.  the  government  and  not  by  the  demands  of  seekers 

Mr.  Harmon,  it  must  be  said,  in  all  candor,  after  private  advantage.    The  amount  of  pubUc 

took  the  side  of  the  "practical  politicians^'  revenue  needed  can  always  be  readily  known,  but 

.     T\     4.               J    r\\^'  J     TA                          r^  the  Wit  of  man  cannot  estimate  what  these  pnvate 

at    Dayton,    and    Ohio  s  Democracy,    after  demands  ought  to  l>e,  no  matter  what  basis  be  as- 

years  of  clamor  for  the  popular  election  of  sumcxl  for  them.    **A  reasonable  profit  "wouW  be  as 

Senators,  went  on  record  as  cravenly  ignoring  hard  to  determine  as  a  **  reasonable  restraint  of 

that  issue  in  this  year  of  grace.     .\nd  there  ^!?,^^'\^'*'^^,  tl»^  ''7ru'"i  "5l!J*^  ^^'^tTT' 

mu        u   **i       r  J   II                  J  /       xi-     o  sible.    And  if  it  could  be  figured  out,  nobody  lias 

be  a  battle  of  dollars  waged  for  the  Sen-  ^.^^.^  explained  whv  the  government  should  guar- 

atorship  in  Ohio  this  fall  as  a  result,  if  the  antee  a  reasonable  profit  to  some  citizens  while  it 

legislature   is    Democratic.     Governor    Har-  leaves  all  the  others  to  take  their  chances, 
mon  didn't  rise  to  the  occasion.     In  justice  to 

him  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is  probably  On  the  subject  of  States'  rights  Mr.  Har- 
honestlv  against  any  "new-fangled"  method  "^«n  is  equally  vehement.  In  an  address  at 
of  Senatorial  selection.  He  has  a  teadencv  ^^e  Jefferson  ])anquet  of  the  National  Dfemo- 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  old  order  cratic  Club  in  New  York  in  1909  he  set  forth 
of  things.  He  is  a  Cleveland  Democrat—  his  ideas  on  this  matter.  Said  he: 
strictly  constitutional  and  inclined  to  depre- 
cate innovation.  He  has  but  little  patience  J^""  ^'M""  of  ever>'  State  profit  consumly  by 
•*u*u  \.  I  iiJiirn  the  experience  of  the  others  and  often  adopt  tnor 
with  those  who  seek  so-called     reform.  ,3^^  ^'^^^  devices  to  secure  better  government,  but 

But  he  has  his  fixed  and  unalterable  views  it  would  not  \yc  wholesome  to  allow  the  men  of 

on  broad  public  matters — views  that  he  airs  other  States,  near  or  distant,  to  have  a  voice  in  ihe 

whenever  called  uix)n— views  that  he  insists  afTairsof  any  State  but  their  own.    The  indivklual- 

„ .; „  '^u      4^             J   *        1  *f  ity  of  the  States  is  what  makes  them  great  ana 

on  presentmg  without  regard   to  platforms,  /^ong,  and  the  Union  great  and  strong  through 

parties,  or  expediency.     He  is  a  peppensh  ad-  them.     Weak  States  would  soon  make  the  Union 
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He  has  never  in  his  entire  career  as   an 
atiorney  Jar  and   againsl    corporations   iiecn 

He  believes  in  »n  income  tax.  "S"!"*  If.  "  '"f"""''  <■«»•'"'  ""  f*";?- 

He  believes  in  the  stringent  federal  regu-  "«  ™»'''"  '  ""£'  such  employment     His 

lation  of  trusts                        •  enemies  mav  scoff  at  this  ii  they  will,  but 

He  believes' that  "malefactors  of  great  ^is  'ecord  proves  it.    He  has  always  been 

.ealth"should,asheputsit,"beconfinedin  P"t»cUy,  plainly  and  unmistakably  sincere 

asylums  "  '»  *"  "e"rd. 

"When  a  mall's  money-crazy,"  Governor  I».™  ^'•'J"?  -"^'^  ^'  ■Jclive't'i.at  the 

Hannon  says,  "he  is  just  as  dangerous  as  '•P".'"S. »'  "?=  H"  ^^J"'  "'  "■=  I'"!?"'"*' 

•  hen  he's  blood-crazy.     For  mv  pajt  I  think  ?'  CincimiaU  on  Sept.  j6, 1905,  Mr.  Harmon 

an  insane  murderer  running  amuck  is  far  '""'  ""=  '°  '^y  '°  "«  students: 

less  important — far  less  menaceful — than  a  Listen  to  no  one  who  sugE^ts  that  morals  i-on- 

money-mad  monopohst."  corn  the  clients  only  while  you  have  to  tlo  with 

.\nd  yet  the  man  who  gives  voice  to  these  legal  rights  alone.    It  is  true  that  one  may  do  n 

™ws  b  pictured  by  those  who   oppose  him  "oral  wrong  by  enfon:ing  a  legal  nght  and  in  sach 

^     ..       ,    ■'                          .  t!               .,  cases  the  lawyer  docs  not  necessarily  shaie  the 

as  a  corporation  lawyer-representativiHpupil.  |,|,„     ,^„,|  ,',,„  ,,  „„  snbsianco  in  the  charge 

It  is  true  that  he  has  been  a  corporation  that  lawyers  must  become  lax  of  conscience  be. 
attorney.     In  the  practice  of  the  law — aside  cause  they  sometimes  uphold  the  side  of  a  ca^^  that 
from  his  public  career  entirely — Judson  Har-  proves  to  be  the  wrong  one. 
nion  has  been  eminently  successful.    He  has  •     *     • 
won  famous  cases.    He  has  been  conspic- 
uously for  or  agahist  this  corporation  or  that.  .'  l"™ ,"?  patience  with  those  who  alra  t 
n  .L        -             .V       .1.   .1      III          .    1  spisc  wealth.    Honorably  (!ain''fi  " '*"'"i"' '"^  ■ 
But  here  is  something  that  should  be  noted  ^^  anyone.    But  huge  corp 
about  him;  industrial  and  commercial  ci 
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forms  have  brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  who,  true  to  the  instincts  of  the 
race,  see  a  grave  menace  to  our  welfare  and  perhaps 
to  our  institutions  and  arc  seeking;  various  remedies 


1  do  nut  mean  that  lawyers  should  refuse  to 
represent  such  (corporation)  clients.  It  is  their 
obligation  lo  render  proper  »er\-ice  to  any  who  ask 
it  and  a  lawyer  of  high  rank  rarely  fails  to  number 
some  of  theic  among  hk  clients.  But  he  must  be 
careful  to  do  nothing  lor  them  that  he  would  not 
do  for  less  important  clients.  He  must  not  forget 
that  they,  unlike  his  ordinary  clients,  have  or  may 
have  interests  which  conflict  with  those  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  the  public,  not  only 
because  he  is  a  citizen  but  because  from  it  he  has 
received  his  cotnmission  as  an  officer  of  justice. 


As  Governor,  of  Ohio  Mr.  Harmon  has 
made  a  most  remarkable  record.  He  has  u|>- 
set  all  precedents  by  calmly  ignoring  the 
machine  pohticians,  as  a  result  of  which  a 
number  of  them  in  his  own  party  grow  a[»o- 
pletic  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned.  But 
for  every  machine  vote  so  alienated  Mr.  Har- 
mon has  gathered  unto  himself  scores  of  su])- 
porters  among  the  business  men  of  al!  parties 
— men  who  Iwlieve  that  he  has  gi\en  Ohio  a 
business  administration.  Mr.  Harmon  did 
not  seek  the  governorship.  He  was  drafted. 
.\nd  when  he  agreed  to  run,  after  being  waite<i 
upon  by  numerous  an.xious  committees  of 
{Kilitidans,  he  did  so  with  the  understanding 
that  if  elected  he  would  run  the  gubernatorial 
ofhce  on  a  business  and   not  on  a  ]Mlitical 


basis.  The  politicians  had  heard  this  sort  of 
talk  before  and  they  winked  .knowingly  at  one 
another  and  perfunctorily  applauded.  Ihit 
they  had  reckoned  faultily.  When  Mr,  Har- 
mon came  in  he  started  after  the  grafters  and 
the  lobbyists;  recommended  a  number  of 
investigations  that  resulted  in  putting  one 
former  state  official  in  the  penitentiary  and  in 
recovering  vast  sums  of  money  illegally  taken 
as  interest  on  public  funds  by  former  slate 
treasurers. 

Mr.  Harmon  in  his  messages  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature  advocated  various  progressive 
measures,  a  number  of  which  were  adopted, 
even  though  the  Legislature  was  politically 
hostile  to  the  executive.  - 

Mr.  Harmon  is  a  business  man  of  remark- 
able ability.  This  is  attested  by  his  handling 
of  several  great  railroad  properties.  As  re- 
ceiver for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
back  in  the  nineties,  be  made  his  first  great 
record,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and  re- 
storing to  the  stockholders  a  rehabilitated 
l»roperty.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Grand  Central  System,  which 
included  the  Cindnnali,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  railroads.  This  sys- 
tem was  in  such  a  tangle  that  the  properties 
looked  like  "a  net  loss  with  no  insurance"  as 
one  of  the  expert  accountants  remarked  at 
the  time.  Receiver  Harmon  in  a  little  over 
two  years  paid  every  creditor  in  full  aiid  then 
turned  over  to  the  stockholders  a  property 
the  stock  of  which  was  worth  jjar. 

Mr.  Harmon  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
those  who  carp  for  having  retained  this  re- 
ceivership for  eight  months  after  he  became 
Governor.  The  fact  Is  that  he  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation before  Being  inaugurated,  but  Judge 
Lurton,  then  on  the  federal  circuit  bench,  de- 
clined to  accept  it  on  the  groimd  that  there 
were  many  matters  pending  that  no  other 
person  could  so  well  adjust  as  Mr.  Harmon. 
It  is  notable,  in  this  connection,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Canadian  courts  ap- 
pointed a  United  States  subject  as  receiver 
where  Canadian  property  was  involved.  This 
property  was  that  portion  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette railroad  situate  in  Canada. 

Governor  Harmon  was  born  at  Newtown. 
Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati),  Ohio.  His 
father  was  a  school-teacher  who  subsequently 
became  a  Baptist  minister.  There  is  a  little 
church  in  Newtown  still  standing  that  was 
built  through  the  activities  of  the  elder  Har- 
mon. The  Governor  has  three  daughters  and 
is  splendidly  devoted  to  them  and  to  his 
charming  and  accomplished  wife. 

That  Sir.  Harmon  is  an  active  and  desirous 
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A    PRESIDENTIAL    CANDIDATE    TO    BE    RECKONED    WITH 

candidate  for  the  Presidency  none  may  doubt,  he  lose  Ohio — assuming  that  he  makes  a 
He  has  established  a  press  bureau  in  Colum-  creditable  showing — he  will  still  be  a  formi- 
bus,  conducted  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Riddle,  and  a  dable  Presidential  probability.  .And  when  he 
daily  grist  of  Harmon  literature  is  ground  out  reaches  the  White  House,  if  he  ever  does,  he 
there.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  will,  at  times,  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  big  table 
Harmon  will  be  reelected  Governor  this  fall,  that  occupies  the  center  of  the  cabinet  room 
In  that  event  his  nomination  for  the  higher  and  swing  his  feet  and  talk  straight  out  from 
(^ce  is  practically  certain.    But  even  should  the  shoulder.    That's  his  way. 


THE  PEACEKEEPERS  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

BY  CHARLES  SUMNER   LOBINGIER 

(Judge  or  the  Cuiirt  of  First  Instance,  Philippine  Islands) 

f  T  is  a  sul)ject  of  common  remark   among  the  oftiiiai  histories  have  left  unnoticed  and  it 

*   those  informed  that  the  Philippine  Islands  would  probably  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  at 

axe  more  peaceful  to-day  than  at  any  time  least   the  last  quarter -century   preceding  tht 

within  a  score  of  years  and  probably  many  American  advent  was  one  of  almost  contin- 

more.    We  are  apt  to  acquire  an  exaggerated  uous  unrest  and  more  or  less  ojjcn  revolution, 

notion  of  the  turbulence  of  the  period  since  It  was  this,  condition  that  made  possible  the 

American  sovereignty  began  as  compared  with  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  war  against  Amer- 

that  preceding,  becausethelatterislessfamiliar  ica.     That  was  the  culmination  of  the  ]cmg 

to  us.    The  Spanish  chroniclers  were  disjK>sed  period    of   revolt,  and    its   consequences    and 

to  conceal  the  troubles  of  their  government  and  echoes  died  slowly.     Remnants  of  the  insur- 

to  lead  their  readers  to  believe  that  its  rule  was  gent  forces  continued  in  the  hills  as  ladrone 

much  more  effective  and  unchallenged  than  bands  long  after  the  last  official  surrender. 

was  really  the  case.    We  know,  however,  of  Depredations  by  these  were  constantly  occur- 

the  uprising  in  Tayabas  in  1841,  and  of  the  ring,  and  in  some  parts,  as  Samar  and  Leyte, 

Cavite  insurrection  of  1872.    There  is  reason  almost   reached    the   proixirtions   of    a   new 

to  believe  that  there  were  many  others  which  insurrection. 
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Bui  now  all  is  changed.    ETxcept  possiR^in'  is  the  Hon.  Charles  B,  Elliott,  of  Minnesota, 

some  remote  portion  of  the  Moro  province,  formerly  a  j'ndge  of  the  Supreme  Courf  of  that 

which:  always  presents  a  problem  sui  generis,  State  and  of  the  Philippines,  who  brings'  lt> 

no  anned  band  shows  itself.    Here  and  there  in  the  position  a  wealth  of  legal  knowledge  that 

some,  inaccessible  mountain  region  of  the  far  should  prove  especially  valuable  in  the  changed 

intnibr' a  lonely  ladrone  stalks  with  few  or  no  conditions  under  which  theConstabularyLsnow 

followers  and  in  constant  fear,  or  steals  into  operating. 

SMne  peaceful  barrio  only  to  secure  food  and  The  original  design  of  the  organization  wps 

'     '.    But  that  of  a  police  force  in  forrn  as  well  as  in  fact, 

and  in  Its   members   were   called    "constables"   and 

;r,  the  were  organized  not  into  companies,  but  into 

peace,  provincial  groups.    They  were  armed  not  with 

unre-  rifles  but  with  revolvers  and  shotguns.  Grad- 
ually, however,  it  was  found  that  the  conditions 

o    this  were  slill  such  as  to  require  military  as  well  as 

ir  and  police  service,  and  changes  were  introduced 

Every  accordingly.    In  1905  the  men  were  organized 

appre-  into  companies  with  aj>propriate  officers.    Eit- 

;coun-  perience;    too,    showed,  the  necessity   of  ^an 

le  out-  improved    armament,    and    long-range    Krag 

ilipino  carbines  with  knife  bayonets  were  eventually 

pacifi-  furnished.     Strict  military  discipline,  with  drill 

;ed  the  and  other  exercises,  mark  the  daily  routine  of 

is  the  every  Constabulary  detachment.  Finally^  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  from  Jhe  begin- 
ning the  entire  expenses  of  the  force,  including 

V  '  .  both  officers  and  men,  have  ,l>een  defrayW 
from  revenues'  raised  in  the  Philippines  and 

The  idea  of  such  an  organization  is  older,  that  the  United  States  Government  is  called 

even  in  the  archipelago,  than  American  sov-  upon  for  no  pecuniary  aid. 
ereignty;   for  the  Spanish  guardta  civil  was  of 

this  class.  It  is  still  rendering  good  service  in  present  organization 
Spain,  where  it  recently  destroyed  the  follow- 
ing of  the  famous  brigand  "H  fii't/Zo"  ("The  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright,  in  his  excellent 
Lively  Kid")  and  has  long  operated  against  "Handbook  of  the  Philippines, "  declares  that 
similar  bands.  In  the  Philippines  through  "IchsomerespectstheCnnstabulary  is  themost 
many  years  it  was  the  mainstay  of  such  peace  unique  military  organization  in  the  world." 
and  order  as  were  preserved.  Upon  the  estab-  But  it  is  in  its  internal  structure  and  discipline, 
lishnient  of  American  civil  government  in  rather  than  elsewhere,  that  its  military  side  is 
1901,  when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  visible.  At  the  head  of  ihe  organization  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  force  of  troops  in  the  chief, — now  Capt.  H.  H.  Bandholtz,  U.  S.  A., 
Idands  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  — who,  in  addition  to  his  civil  designation  as 
the  Philippine  Commission  set  about  to  solve  Director  of  the  Constabulary,  bears  the  title  of 
the  peace  problem  by  other  means,  and  the  General.  His  administration  has  been  marked 
guardta  civil  furnished  at  once  a  suggestion  by  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  Constabulary 
and  a  model.  The  Commissioner  to  whom  the  among  the  Filipinos  and  a  general  improve- 
Departmenl  of  Ojirfmerce  and  Police  was  ment  in  espril  du  corps.  Below  him  are  six 
assigned  was  (i^H^.uke  E.  Wright,  afterward  Colonels  and  four  Lieutenant  Colonels  each 
Governor  (jpfl«-al  and  Secretary  of  War,  and  having  the  alternative  title  of  Assistant  Chief, 
under  hk^se  direction,  with  the  able  assist-  Next  in  order  are  about  twenty-two  Majors, 
ance  ofOlajor  Henry  T.  Allen,  U.  S.  .\.,^  its  most  of  whom  are  also  Senior  Inspectors  of  the 
firjl^hief,  the  Philippines  Constabulary  was  various  provinces.  For  the  territorial  distrihu- 
•rfganized.  General  Wright  was  succeeded  in  tion  of  the  constabulary  reaches  to  every  prov- 
'his  department  by  the  Hon.  W.  Cameron  ince  in  thearchipelago,and  overeach  isa  Senior 
Forbes,  now  Governor  General,  who  has  Inspector.  As  there  are  thirty-eight  provinces, 
always  made  the  Constabulary  one  of  his  first  the  number  of  Majors  is  insufficient  for  this 
concerns.  The  pre^nt  head  of  the  department  purpose,  and  many  Captains  are  accordingly 
'AtirMakMctiDttbtaniiantaDda«»mpiiBn<'<iomcfrand  ser\'ing  as  Senior  Inspectors.  Below  the  Cap- 
n'htk\V^^^l'ii^^t%-o\^^xh^:i\*<^^^^^^  ta'"«  are  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Lieu- 
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tenants,  who  complete  the 
rpster  .  of  11  on  com  missioned 
officers.' ■         '     ■'.      ■ 

Entrance  to  this  roster  is, 
of  course,  normally  through 
the  lowest  round.  The  fillins; 
of  all  vacancies  by  promotion 
froin  the  lower  grades  is  the 
announced  rule  of  the  service. 
H«hce  the  utmost  care  is  now 
exercised  in  the  selection  of 
Third  Lieutenants.,  \mcrican 
candidates  -  for  this  'ap(>oinl- 
ment '  are'  now  ii'sually  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of 
some  institution  of  college 
rank,  and  to  produce  the  best 
b{  credentials  as  to  character 
ani  antecedents.-  Indeed  ihe 
American  universities  and  col- 
leges are  now  regularly  called 
upoh'for  recommendations  to 
tiU  these  |>ositions.  The  result 
is  that  new  material  for  the 
Constabulary  is  being  recruit- 
ed from  the  flower  of  the 
American  youth, anditsfuture, 
so  far  as  officers  are  concerned, 

is  'assured.      On    the    other  RAW  RECRUITS  (IGORROTE) 

hand  the  service   offers  to  a  , 

limited  number  of  young  Americans  with  a  tration,  instruction  in  Philippine  law  and  the 
taste  for  semi-military  life,  a  fairly  perma-  Spanish  language,  both  of  which  are  highly 
nent  and  attractive  career.  While  the  com-  serviceable  to  every  officer.  The  school  was 
pensation  at  first  is  not  large  (third  lieu-  originally  established  in  Manila,  but  in  190S 
tenants  receive  $1 100  annually)  it  increases  under  the  superin tendency  of  Major  James  F. 
substantially  with  promotion,  and  at  the  en<l  of  Quinn,  it  was  removed  to  Baguio,  the  summer 
twenty  years  of  service  the  Constabulary  man,  capital,  where  its  building  occupies  a  cora- 
private  or  officer,  may  retire  with  a  life  pension  manding  eminence  among  the  pine-clad  hills  erf 
of  at  least  one-half  his  current  pay.'  Besides  Benguet.  Here  in  a  climate  of  the  temperate 
the  line  officers  already  mentioned  the  Con-  zone,  away  from  the  distractions  of  a  large  city 
slabulary  has  a  very  efficient  corps  of  staff  offi-  like  Manila,  the  young  cadet  devotes  himsdf 
cers.  These  include  the  Supply  Division,  with  to  three  months  of  final  preparation  for  bis 
its  me<lical  corps,  which  often  affords  the  only  work. 
skilled  physician  in  remote  parts  of  the  Phili[i- 

pincs,  and  the  Information  Di\-ision,  which  fur-  Filipinos  in  the  force 

niahes  invaluable  assistance  to  the  courts  in  the 

detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals.  While  special  mention  has  been  made  of 

.American  officers  in  the  Constabulary,  it  mu^ 
not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  ones, 
(^n  the  contrary,  the  Filipinos  have  a  very 
No  sketch  of  the  organization  would  be  com-  considerable  representation  in  the  official  corps- 
plete  which  should  fail  to  mention  this  uni<|n^  Colonel  Crame,  Chief  of  the  Informatioa  Divi- 
and  useful  institution  which  aims  to  give  the  siim,  is  a  Filipino,  as  are  three  of  the  Captains 
newly  appointed  Constabulary  officer  a  sjiecial  and  some  forty  Lieutenants  of  various  grades, 
course  of  instruction  liefore  sending  him  lohis  .Ml  the  noncommissioned  officers  are  Filipinos, 
post  of  duty.  The  course  includes,  in  addition  and  so  is  the  entire  enlisted  strength  of  more 
to  military  drill  and  Constabulary  adminis-  than  5400  men.  When  it  js  remembered  that 
■PhHiiipJne  Aci  iA3».  Tbe  nmount  mw  be  lacreaiu'd  u>  this  force  is  scattered  over  an  archipelago  mate 
'*''^  K^^mn" "tore" chl^aV^jMii""*^!^ ."''''"''""  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  and  con- 
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laining  a  population  of  seven  and  one-half 
miUions,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  niinihers  are 
surprisuigly  few  for  the  task  imposed,  and  that 
the  credit  due  for  the  success  attained  is  cor- 
respondingly great.  The  officers  as  a  rule 
speak  favorably  of  their  men,  their  obedience 
to  discipline,  readiness  to  learn  and  general 
faithluiness.  Much  care  is  exercised  for  their 
comfort  and  sanitation,  and  schools  of  instruc- 
IJon  are  conducted  in  the  barracks  by  the 
American  officers.  Here  are  trained  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  usually  selected  from 
privates  who  show  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  school,  and  not  the  least  of  the  good  influ- 
ence of  the  Constabulary  comes  from  those  who 
return  to  civil  life  after  a  transforming  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline  during  their  period 
of  enlistment.  But  t^e  present  stage  of  efii; 
ciency  has  been  reached  only  after  a  long  proc- 
ess of  experiment  and  section  as  regards  both 
officers  and  riftn,  and  the  chief  reason  why 
more  Filipinoa'are  not  nowoccupying  the  ad- 
vanced posts'^, the  difficulty  of  attaining  the 
high  standafc^irn  posed. 

THE  CONSTABULARY  AT  XlDRK 

As  has  l)een  suggested,  the  Constabslary  was 
not  drdgned  to  be  primarily  a  military  organ- 
ization.   This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it 

has  not  been  or  cannot  be  used  for  military  pur-  nwtive  sergeants 

poses.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  frequently  been 

so  used,  especially  m  former  years  when  the  tcrpart,  the  Italian  Carbmieri,  the  Canadian 
unsettled  slate  of  the  country  compelled  resort  mounted  police,  and  the  constabularies  of 
to  heroic  measures,  happily  now  no  longer  nee-  Pennsylvania  and  Jamaica,  its  main  function 
cssary.  To  menticfti  only  two  instances,  the  Con-  is  to  preserve  order  and  to  prevent  and  punish 
stabulary  did  yeoman  service  in  the  fierce  baitle  violations  of  law.  The  Philippines  Constab- 
of  Bud  Dajo,  in  the  Sulu  group  on  March  la,  ulary  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  munlci- 
1906,  when  a  detachment  led  by  the  gallant  pal  police,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter  in 
Captain  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  White,  the  the  provincial  towns  renders  the  former's 
present  head  of  the  Constabulary  School,  co-  ser\'ices  all  the  more  necessary.  There  have, 
operated  with  the  regulars  in  routing  and  de-  indeed,  been  proposals  from  lime  to  time  to 
slroying  one  of  the  most  desfwrate  bands  of  place  the  municipal  police  under  the  Constab- 
Moro  outlaws.  Twelve  days  later,  at  Mactaon,  ulary,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  method 
Samar,  the  writer  was  an  unexpected  witness  by  which  the  police  in  the  provinces  can  ever 
to  the  valor  of  constabulary  soldiers  who,  while  be  brought  up  to  a  pro)>er  standard.  But  the 
guarding  and  escorting  Governor  Curry  and  local  politicians  almost  uniformly  oppose  this, 
himself  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  pu/dlians  knowing  that  it  would  reduce  their  influence, 
M  mountain  brigands,  were  treacherously  and  the  central  government  has  apparently 
attacked  by  a  much  superior  force  of  the  hesitated  to  force  the  change  lest  it  should  be  . 
latter  and  repulsed  them  completely  after  a  considered  an  interference  with  the  local 
bloody  encounter.  It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  autonomy  guaranteed  by  President  Mc'Kin- 
the  Constabulary  lied  at  the  first  pulAhan  Icy'sinstructlonstothePhiUppinc  Commission.' 
charge,  but  Ibis  only  made  more  creditable  But  even  without  this  reform  the  Philijtpines, 
the  conduct  of  the  handful  that  stood  firm  "  nn  bis  mMMirc  lo  the  irKimiiurr  m  ibiki  cuy'i^riiorGfn- 
and  saved  the  day.  ;;^„fCi'SSii«,T<"''ini'SS!|."?o'°hSS.'r^Th;'"S?;^ 

But  the  pnroe  purpose  of  the  Constabulary  Bysriun(ort™iemiiri»iieihPMbierepiwu^iit^«m.Maitr 
is  not  military  but  police  duty.  Like  its  pro-  vhmiial'poiiw.  which  i»  BtiTiwpiioi^tiv  iipruoiiv'of  mrn! 
tolype.  the  Spanish  guardia  civil,  and  its  coun-  ^^-'"ISi^t'tio™™™  o^mrSi.'''''  "^  '  """"        """" 
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thanks  to  the  Constabulary,  are  now  one  of  the 
best  policed  parts  of  the  world.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  countries  where  escape  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  ordinary  criminal  or  which  possess 
a  detective  organization  equipped  on  so  large 
and  coordinated  a  scale.  The  news  of  a  crime 
committed  in  one  part  of  the  archipelago  can 
soon  be  telegraphed  to  a  Constabulary  force  in 
any  other  part,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
criminal  is  usually  but  a  question  of  time.  When 
it  is  further  explained  that  there  are  no  juries 
in  the  Philippine  courts,  and  few,  if  any,  of 
those  miscarriages  of  justice  through  appeals 
to  sentiment  and  other  causes  which  are  so 
familiar  at  home,  it  will  easily  be  understood 
that  our  insular  machineiy  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime  is  the  more  efficient' 
and  secures  better  results. 

But  the  apprehension  of  criminals  forms 
only  a  part  of  the  Constabulary's  work.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  law-abiding  people  not 
merely  from  the  lawless,  but  also  from  other 
dangers.  Destructive  conflagrations  not  infre- 
quently sweep  through  the  Philippine  towns, 
and  a  detachment  of  Constabulary  soldiers 
usually  afiFords  the  sole  fire-fighting  brigade. 
Floods  and  tempests  threaten  the  property  and 
often  the  life  of  the  Filipino.  The  Constab- 
ulary is  at  hand  to  render  aid.  There  is,  in  fact, 
apparently  no  service  to  the  people,  from 
destroying  noxious  insects  to  furnishing  de- 
lightful band  music  in  the  public  parks,  for 
which  these  little  khaki-clad  soldiers  may  not 
be  called  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constabulary  officers 
fmd  a  very  practical  field  of  usef illness  in 
assisting  and  instructing  native  civilian  officials. 
Major  Allen,  the  first  Constabulary  chief,  used 
to  tell  his  young  officers  who  were  being 
sent. to  the  pro\'inces  for  the  first  time  that 
their  primary  mission  was  to  make  peace 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  community  wherein  they  should  be  sta- 
tioned, and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  district 
directors'  under  date  of  September  2,  1905, 
the  same  officer  said: 

\cw  conditions  require,  while  maintaining  co- 
hesion   and    discipline  in  our  ranks,  that  sound 

»Thc  archipelaeo  is  divided  Into  six  districts,  ^vlth  a  dl- 
rectcff  In  charse  01  each. 


instruction  in  civic  duties  receive  your  first  con- 
sideration •  •  • ,  We  mtist  do  all  we  can  to  hdp 
and  to  teach  native  officials  by  persuasion,  advice 
and  explanation^ jand  endeavor  to  secure  and  main- 
tain their  confidence  and  good  will. 

It  is  in  the  performance  of  tbia  line  of  duty 
that  the  officer's  acquaintance  with  Phili^p|iiBe 
law  becomes  extremely  valuable.    Tlie  mu&ic* 
ipal  presidents  find  it  difficult  to  imderstandth^ 
Municipal  Code  or  the  numerous  other  laws 
which  govern  their  official  acts.    The  justices 
of  the  peace  may  be  called  upon  to  interpret 
and  apply  provisions  of  almost  any^  ^ 
Philippine  codes  or  statutes.    Yet  these  officials 
are  usually  men  with  very  little  training  for 
their  tasks,  and  the  Constabulary  officer  is  often 
the  only  accessible  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  from  whom  they  may  seek 
instruction  or  advice  in  an  emergency.  Clearly, 
he  cannot  be  too  well  posted  on  the  laws  of  the 
archipelago.    Naturally  those  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procediure  concern  him  first,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  legal  subject  upon  which  it 
may  not  be  advantageous  for  him  to  be  able  to 
give  advice.     For  not  the  least  of  his  oppor- 
tunities is  that  of  settling  disputes  between  liti" 
gants  and  interpreting  the  laws  not  merely  to 
officials  but  directly  to  the  people.    As  h  as  been 
well  said  by  Colonel  Harbord,  "in  many  places 
remote  from  the  centres  of  commerce  and  poli- 
tics the  Constabulary  khaki  and  red  are  the 
only  visible  symbols  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  knowledge  of  the  lawmaking  and 
other  branches  of  the  government  is  shadowy 
and  intangible.     The  Constabulary  officer  of 
the  right  sort  thrown  in  such  a  community  be- 
comes the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
hundreds." 

Such  is  a  brief  glance  at  one  of  the  prime 
forces  that  make  for  peace  in  the  rich£&Lof  our 
new  possessions.  Surely  former  Ptesident 
Roosevelt  was  not  far  wrong  in  d 
Constabulary  with  the  judiciary  and 
that  the  successful  outcome  of 
undertaking  in  the  Philippines 
largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  fo 
the  purity  of  the  latter.  Here, 
other  features  of  the  Philippine  politicd 
ization,  the  home  country  may  find 
to  imitate. 


K*^ 


CATCHING  A  CAVALRY  CHARGE  ON  THE  MOVING -PICTURE  CAMERA 


THE  MOVING  PICTURE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER 


|^'0\1NG  pictures  are  the  main  American 
^"■^  amusement  of  to-day.  You  must  ap- 
preciate this  first  of  all.    Study  this  table: 


cmss 

POPULATION 

New  York 

■  4.338,3»3 

ChicaBO 
Philadelphia 

3.000,000 

M9>.o8a 

St.  Louis 

824,000 

600,000 

Baltimore 

600,000 

San  Francisco 

400,000 

350.000 

New  Orleans 

325.000 

THEATERS      CAPACITY 

450  (est.)       150.000 


In  New  York  City,  the  moving-picture 
center  of  the  world,  there  are  250  "shows" 
against  only  76  regular  theaters.  Some  of  the 
latter  include  moving  pictures  on  their  bills. 

The  chief  combination  of  manufacturers 
produces  zo,ooo  feet  a  week  of  new  films — of 
which  eighty  copies  apiece  must  be  made. 
Mr.  Edison's  royalty,  begun  only  recently, 
amounts  from  this  source  to  an  income  of 
$8oooaweek.  The  middlemen  or  "exchange" 
pay  manufacturers  $9,000,000  for  films,  which 
the  former  rent  at  about  $18,000,000  a  year  to 
theactualexhibitorsor  showmen.  They  in  turn 


"BEHIND  THE  SCENES"  VTTH  THE  MOVING- PICTURE  FOLKS 
(lo  the  upper  pictun  opetaton  of  the  VitaBisph  Compeny  are  iwwrdiog  a  tavalry  charHC  whili 
Instmcti  the  gmltoping  "itton"  through  a  megaphone.     In  the  lower  picture  the  inlen 
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collected  nickels  and  dimes  in  1909,  at 
their  10,000  ticket-windows,  amount- 
ing to  $57,500,000.  And  these  au- 
diences numbered  more  than  twoand 
a  quarter  million  souls  per  day  —three 
times  the  audiences  of  all  the  regular 
theaters  in  America  put  together! 

When  an  enterprise  as  vast  as  this 
gets  into  the  field  of  morals,  some- 
thing serious  is  bound  to  happen  one 
way  or  the  other.  So  far,  it  is  hap- 
pening both  ways.  For  instance,  we 
quote  from  a  last  mon  th 's  new  spa  |>er: 

Charles  Judson  witnessed  a  suicide" 
bcene  last  night  in  a  moving  picture  show 
at  Newark.  Then  he  went  home  and 
copied  the  plan  of  the  picture  heroine. 
1  lis  body  was  found  in  his  gas-filled  room 
this  morning. 

The  suicide  wasnineteenyeaj^old.  The 
picture  that  he  saw  last  night  showed  a 
j'oung  woman  going  through  all  the  pre- 
liminaries to  suicide  by  gas,  finally  reclin- 
ing on  her  bed  and  awaiting  death  calmly. 

What  was  thrown  on  the  screen  Judson 
ccipicd  to  the  last  detail, even  tothestuffing 
I  if  the  cracks  of  the  windows  and  doors. 

In  the  files  of  any  newspaper  office 
can  be  found  story  after  story  like 
the  Above.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  newspapers  told  of  a  tragedy  in 
Philadelphia.  A  clerk,  unreasonably 
jealous  of  his  wife,  went  with  her 
to  a  moving-picture  melodrama.  It 
showed  a  home  disrupted  by  a 
friend's  attentions  to  the  wife.  The 
suggestion  of  fancied  wrongs  fanned 
the  clerk  to  a  murderous  rage.  The 
ne.\t  morning  this  clerk  shot  his  wife 
dead  in  the  presence  of  their  seven- 
year-old  son.  The  police  had  no 
trouble  in  learning  the  immediate 
incitement. 


With  young,  formative,  and  im- 
pressionable minds  the  results  are,  of 
course,  worse.  Indeed,  the  motion- 
picture  show  is  as  widely  suggestive 
to  this  class  as  the  cheap  sensational 
novel  used  to  be.  Recent  records 
show  that  three  Brooklyn  lads  com- 
mitted burglary  to  get  the  price  of 
admission  to  unlimited  "  Wild  West " 
•pictures.  To  obtain  free  tickets  from 
the  criminals  who  run  shows  in  sec- 
tions of  large  cities,  many  boys  and 
girls  have  been  led  into  all  sorts  (rf 
\ice.  Two  Pittsburg  youths  tried  to 
"hold  up"  a  street  car  after  \iewing 
a  train  robbery  enacted  on  a  mo^^ng- 
jiicture  screen. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Police  in  Berlin  forbade  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  to  attend  Ino^'ing 
pictures  at  night  under  any  circum- 
stances. Before  that,  the  efforts  of 
the  S.  P.  C.  C.  of  New  York  City 
had  resulted  in  a  similar  law  against 
the  admission  of  any  children  under 
sixteen  unaccompanied  by  an  adult. 
The  International  Police  Association 
adopted  William  A.  Piokerton's  leso- 
lution  at  its  last  meeting  for  the  sup- 
pression of  moving  pictures  calcu- 
lated to  increase  crime.  Tbeagitation 
in  July  against  the  m6ving  pictures 
of  the  prizefight  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
became  nation  wide. 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SIDE    ■ 

Is  there  any  reason  why  so  com- 
pelling a  force  cannot  be  thrown 
entirely  to  the  aid  of  education  and 

inspiration? 

'  No  reason  at  all  appears  to  an  ob- 
ser\er  of  the  uplift  and  public  Rer\'- 


.inihei-onlralrtiiroducllonofcon^cu-  maslet   Dyer.  _»nd   act 

MOVING  PICTURES  USED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


Navy.  BiillenbyPay- 
d  beioR  the  motioo- 
I  of  proipectiTC  lailan) 
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ici:  already  credited  to  the 
best  film  manufacturers.  To 
popularize  the  Na^■y,  a  few 
motion  pictures  were  made, 
by  order  of  the  Government, 
for  exhibition  in  Tecnilting 
offices.  Then  one  of  the 
"Edison"  film  company's 
operators  suggested  that 
mere  \-iews  and  naval  drills 
were  all  right,  but  that 
adventures,  romances,  and 
spirited  action  would  be 
better.  Whereupon  Pay- 
master George  P.  Dyer  be- 
came an  active  playwright, 
viOi  motion  pictures  as  his 
material.  liis  first  produc- 
tion was  "Up  the  Ladder 
with  Tom  Bowline,"  a 
country  lad's  rise  in  the 
ser\-ice  and  the  heroism 
that  wins  him  a  beautiful 
bride.  "The  Sea  Hounds" 
was  another  romance  deal- 
ing with  torpedo  boats. 
The  Government  cheerfully 
furnished  as  "stage  proper- 
ties" the  battleship  Texas, 
at  Charleston;  the  Rettui 
Uerctdes  at  Newport;  thc 
oitire  torpedo  fleet  of  eleven 
craft  at  Newport;  a  half- 
dozen  torpedo  boats  at 
Charieston,  and  a  squadron 
at  Magdalena  Bay.  The 
method  has  proved  a  con- 
vincing recruiting  method. 

The  possibilides  of 
constructive  helpful- 
ness in  the  motion  pic- 
ture have  long  been 
[dain  to  thinkers  like 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  He 
said  recently:  "It  will 
wipe  out  narfow-mind- 
ed  prejudices  which  are 
founded  on  ignora  nee ,  it 
will  create  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  a  desire 
to  help  the  down-trod- 
deo  people  of  the  earth, 
and  it  will  give  new 
ideals  to  be  followed." 

"It  is  a  tremendous   ""^'^ 
viul  force  of  culture  as         ^' 
well  as  amusement"  in 
the  neat  phrase  of  Prof.       '?" 
F.  K.  Starr  of  the  Uni-     u  « 


e  tHtile  of  the  Sf- 


versity  of  Chicago.     Glanc- 
ing over  -  the  catalogues  of 
manufacturers    like    Path^ 
Frtres  and  George  Kldne 
of  Chicago,  one  finds  films 
olTered  that  unfold  lessons  in 
"  agriculture,     aeronautics, 
Hnimal     life,    bacteriology, 
biography,  biology,  botany, 
entomology,    ethnology, 
fisheries,  geography,  history, 
industrial,  kindergarten 
studies,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, microscopy,  military, 
l1a^'al,  natural  history,  orni- 
thology,   pathology,    pisci- 
culture,   railroad,    religion, 
scenic,  travel  and  zoology." 
WUliam  H.  Maxwell,  the 
New  York   City    Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  demon- 
strated this  year,  before  the 
Board  of  Education  and  a 
number  of  visiting  educa- 
tors and  clergymen,  a  his- 
tory lesson  in  motion  pic- 
tures— scenes  from  the  life 
of  George  Washington,  in- 
cluding a    highly    realistic 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  a 
triumph  of  "make-believe" 
more    impressive    to     the 
school   child's  imagination 
than  any  book  could  pos- 
sibly be.    The  scenes  were 
directed  by  the  late  Prof. 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  head 
of  the  People's  Institute,  a 
pioneer  in   the  move- 
ment   for    wholesome 
pictures.  Another  film- 
histoiy  just  completed 
is  the  life  of  John  Paul 
Jones.    During  months 
past  actors  and  stage 
managers  have  been  at 
work  dramatizing  his- 
torical paintings  of  the 
sea- fighter's   life    with 
highaccuracy.  Thebat- 
tle  between  theSerafiis 
and    Bon    Homme 
Richard  is  unques- 
tionably convincing,  al- 
though it  actually  took 
'■         place    in     the    Bronx 
Borough  of  New  York 
foti;      ^^^y    °°    ^    miniature 
e,r')     scale,  in  a  tank. 
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indeed,  no  less 
■  than  900  of  the 
2900  subjects 
passed  upon  by  the 
"censors"  of  mov- 
ing pictures  in  New 
York  City,  during 
the  year  ending 
last  spring,  were 
classed  as  having 
educational  value. 
Many  other  sub- 
jects dealt  inci- 
dentally with  for- 
eign geography  and 
social  life. 

Only  14  per  cent, 
of  these  films  were 
elapsed  as  "peda- 
gogical." But  of 
t"he  other  86  per 
cent,  a  full  half  was 

put  down  as  "  sen-     n,<«=tn,vi,  i,  p^ini  t.«n< 
ous"  drama.  scene  from  -the  ufe  of  christ."  as  PROducEO  before  motion 

These     2900  pictures  in  France  with  exttiaordinary  historical 

films,    however,  accuracy,  delicacy  and  reverence 

were  of  the  better 

class  to  begin  with,  as  will  be  plain  after  ex-  with  these  leading  and  successful  manufac- 

amining  the  nature  of  the  "censors'"  work,   turers — those  in  the  so-called  "trust,"  and 

several  of  the  "independents"  too.    To  get 

THE  NATIONAL  BOASD  OF  CENSORSHIP        plays  that  shall  be  at  once  uplifting   and 

striking,  they  scour  the  earth. 

The  big  practical  step  toward  eliminating  For  instance,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  soon 
pictures  that  are  dangerous,  and  encouraging  after  his  return  from  Africa,  spoke  at  a  gath- 
wholesomeones,  was  the  formation,  by  the  Peo-  ering  of  notable  big  game  hunters  in  warm 
pie's  Institute  of  New  York,  of  the  National  praise  of  another  African  ^xirtsman,  like- 
Board  of  Censorship,  This  is  composed  of  wise  just  returned.  The  latter,  howe\'er, 
public-spirited  men  and  women,  persons  of  had  exhibited  his  coolness,  courage  and 
high  professional  standing,  representatives  quick  decision  in  face  of  dangerous  ani- 
of  themunicipalgovemment,andof  socialor-  mals  to  obtain,  not  their  hides  and  heads, 
gamzations,along  with  thoseofthemaincom-  but  their  movements  on  films  worked  by 
hination  of  manufacturers.  Many  of  the  so-  other  members  of  the  party.  The  method 
called  "independents,"  however,  voluntarily  used  by  "Buffalo  Jones,"  leader  of  this 
submittheirfilmsalsofortheNationalBoard's  carefully  selected  expedition,  was  to  "rope" 
"OK"— which,  as  a  certificate  of  good  stand-  or  "lasso"  the  brute  performers.  Many 
iiiR  and  respectability,  has  business  value.        thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  before  the 

Four  times  a  week  the  censors  meet,  pass-  public  sees  that  American  film,   of  course. 

ing  each  time  upon  fifty-odd  scries  of  films.    But  there  are  many  examples  of  big  out- 

Siips  of  paper  are  handed  around,  and  criti-  lays  on  the  part  of  moving  picture  manu- 

cisms  and  suggestions  are  written  on  them  by  facturers  to  get  the  "real  thing"  outdoors. 

the  censors.    These  command  the  manufac-  The    Selig    Company    in    Chicago,   ha^'ing 

turers'  attention,  although,  in  many  cases,  mapped   out    supposititious   adventures   of 

the  rearrangement  of  plot  and  picture  means  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  jungle,  is  said  to 

an  immediate  money  loss.  ha\e  spent  Sio.ooo  before  the  pictures  were 

completed.    A  real  lion  had  to  be  shot  dead 

,\CTT;Ai.tTY  REGARDLESS  OF  EXPENSE         by  the   moving-picture   hunter,   whose  life 

was  really  in  peril.     The  Kalem  Company 

.So  the  problem  of  suppressing  moving  pic-  hired  a  whole  railroad  in  Florida  to  make  a 
tures  that  are  improper  has  ceased  to  exist  realistic  war-time  series.    The  Kdison  Com- 
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goes  across  the  foot- 
lights to  a  keenly 
sympatheticau- 
dieDce.  "We  are 
playing  for  poster- 
ity,"  remarked 
Coquelin, 

Edmoud  Ros- 
tand is  reported  as; 
fashioning  a  pic- 
ture play.  Henri 
Lavedan  has  writ- 
ten several,  among 
them  "The  Assas- 
^ation  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise," 
for  which  Saint 
Saens  composed 
especial  music;  and 
the  "Kiss  of 
Judas."  Albert 
nrdxntA  by  P'ii»- 1 '(•«  Lambert's    por- 

"THE  KISS  OF  JUDAS"    ANOTHER  BIBLICAL  SUBJECT   AS  STAGED  FOR  THE      beautifully  tender^ 

FRENCH  "FILMS  D'ART."  BEFORE  WHICH  ALBERT  LAMBERT,  MOUNET-  irradiated   bv  a 

SULLY  AND  OTHER  FAMOUS  ACTORS  HAVE  APPEARED  traDsfiffUring     h  U  - 

mility  and  clothed 
pany,  in  depicting  how  an  evil  man  came  to  with  a  tranquillity  and  mysticism  that  dilTer- 
bis  end  by  going  over  a  steep  cliff,  sent  an  entiates  it  completely  from  its  surroundings, 
atitomobiie  originally  worth  $4,000  over  the  Stage  management,  too,  is  at  its  highest 
Palisades,  opposite  New  York  City,  In  the  in  these  pictures.  The  suggestion  of  painted 
tankweretwentygallonsofgasoleneandthere  canvas  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  interiors, 
were  forty  more  gallons  in  glass  bottles  in  while  the  action  in  the  open  b"  the  real  thing." 
the  tonneau,  to  insure  a  sightly  explosion 

when  the  machine  landed  on  the  rocks.    The       spellbound   before   a  picture   play 
flames  shot  up  a  hundred  feet.    The  camera 
men  got  excellent  pictures.  The  delicacy  and  reverence  of  "The  Kiss 

The  leading  French  Company,  Path^  of  Judas"  is  without  a  single  false  note  of  the 
Fr&res,  has  5,000  employees  over  most  of  theatric.  I  first  saw  it  following  a  better  skel- 
the  globe.  It  has  offices  and  a  manufac-  tercomedythat hadkept thehouseinaripple 
tory  in  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City.  The  of  laughter.  All  became  hushed  and  still, 
maib  offices  are  in  Paris  with  several  branches  Even  the  clicking  machine  seemed  detached 
in  France.  In  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  and  remote.  When  it  was  over,  silence  con- 
India  and  Japan  "there  are  fully  equipped  tinucd^until  a  woman  laughed  shrilly,  half- 
branches.  In  almost  every  other  country  hysterically,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Every- 
there  is  an  operator  with  his  camera,  re;idy*lo    body  relaxed, 

go  out  on  instructions  from  Paris.  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  the  staging  of  which 

cost  nearly  Jio,ooo,  became  highly  popular 

FRENCH  ART  ON  THE  MuvixG-wcTiKE  SCREEN  abroad.     In  America,  within  the  last  few 

months.  Pa  th^  Frferes  have  disposed  of  $150,- 

In  France  the  mo^■ing  picture  has  been  000  of  films,  to  theaters,  lecture  lyceums, 
elevated  to  another  form  of  artistic  expres-  churches  and  religious  societies.  Balzac's 
sion.  As  early  as  i88g  Coquelin  and  Bern-  "Peau  de  Chagrin,"  "Duchess  de  Langeas," 
hardt  did  not  consider  it  inconsistent  with  "La Grande Bretache"andotherstorieshaVe 
their  high  position  to  pose  before  the  speed-  been  visualized.  So  has  the  work  of  Gautier, 
ing  films.  Bernhardt  gave  her  rendition  of  master  picture  painter  himself.  Hugo  and 
"  Hamlet,"  Co([ueUn  appeared  in  "Lcs  Merimfe  furnish  themes.  Mistral,  gentle 
Pr&ieuses  Ridicules "  and  it  is  told  that  they  poet  of  Provence,  has  had  his  "Meirelle"  and 
acted  n-ith  all  the  sparkle  and  inspiration  that  "  L'Arlesiennc  "  charmingly  illustrated. 
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BERNHARDT  AND  COQUEUN   ON  THE"nLMS" 

(In  18S4,  when  the  moving- pi clu re  camera  was  new.  Bernhardt  acted  beCoie  it  in  "Hamlel"  and  Coquelin  in 
'■Les  Prdciemea  Ridicules."     The  French  have  raised  nwving  pictures  to  the  rank  of  a  high  art, 

Here  is  a  final  instance  of  the  other  kind  New  York  City  lists  of  pictures  that  ha\"e 
of  picture.  Just  as  this  magazine  went  to  been  approved,  so  that  improper  ones  may 
press,  Acting  Police  Commissioner  Bugher,  rigidly  be  boycotted.  Such  an 'arrangement 
of  New  York  City,  had  issued  this  order  to  in  every  section  of  the  country  would  clear 
his  force:  the  situation  immensely.    On  the  circulating 

hbrary  plan,  catalogues  could  be  examined, 

You  will  forthwith  carefully  inspect  all  moving  and  the  desirable  films  marked.  Thus  it 
picture  9how9  in  your  precinct,  and  where  any  ^^^1^  ^g^jy  become  apparent  to  both  man- 
siena    are   displayed    relative   to    the  attempted      -     ,  ■',       ■,■■•■.     '^'^ -l    »  .l     l  »»         1 

aiassination  of  Mayor  Gaynor  you  will  ha.ve^me  ufacturer  and  exhibitor  what  the  better  ele- 
removed  forthwith  and  forbid  any  pictures  to  be  ment  of  the  public  admired,  and  what  it  con- 
shown  relative  to  the  same.  demned. 

The  exclusion  of  improper  books  from  pub- 

WHAT  EVERY  cofcfMUNiTY  CAN  DO  lic  libraries  and  circulating  libraries  is  pretty 

closely  attended  to.    Yet  no  group  of  libraries 

Enough  examples  have  been  given  of  mov-  in  the  world  have  ever  possessed  the  influence 
ing  pictures  that  are  very  bad  and  very  good  over  susceptible  children,  and  over  all  minds 
to  fjiow  how  simply  the  problem  could  be  in  the  formative  and  impressionable  stage, 
solved  by  organized  supervision.  Any  reli-  that  the  motion  picture  exerts  to-day.  It  is 
gious  or  public-spirited  organization  can  ob-  probably  the  greatest  single  force  in  shaping 
tain  from  the  National  Board  of  Censors  of  the  American  character. 


"MOVING"    DRAMAS-CLASSICAL  AND  RCM1ANT1C 

To  act  this  (Of  the  films,  the  entire  company  itere  aent  lo  I 
.»d  \>Y  the  novelist,  in  Ventura  County.  CalifoniiB) 


EXPOSURES  OF  TRICKERY  IN  SCALES 
AND  MEASURES 

BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

AMONG  an  astonishing  proportion  of 
**  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
famHiar  units  of  Tneasure  have  become  merely 
fi^^ures  of  speech.  Under  a  lax  admbiistration 
of  the  law  pounds,  pints,  and  yards  have  grown 
more  and  more  elastic,  limited  fmly  by  the 
conscience  of  the  tradesmen  and  the  credulity 
of  the  customer.  So  geoend  has  this  dccepition 
become,  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  to-daj 
maaj  leading  merchants  and  commercial  ex- 
changes actually  defend  short-weighting  and 
sbort-meastuing  as  an  established  "  trade  cus- 
tom," and  argue,  in  all  seriousness,  that  to 
return  to  the  old  standards  would  disorgan- 
ize trade. 

It  has  been  found  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  scales  used  in  New  York  are  3  per 
cent,  "fast,"  or  worse.  The  minimum  decep- 
tion of  5  per  cent,  is  alone  equivalent  to  the 
interest  paid  tqr  savings  banks  or  first-class 
bonds.  A  legal  rate  of  interest,  the  common 
reward  of  industry,  b  therefore  counted  against 

the  purchaser  before  he  enters  the  store.    The  couuissid.veb  cleuent  dkiscoi.l.  or  the  new  yokk 
annual  Iogs  to  the  consumer  aggregates  tens  of         *'^  depaktmest  of  weights  and  measures 

milUons  of  dollars.  (ConmiHionef  DfiscoU  hM  made  the  «mj»ian  a«.i™t 

the  CBTHor  adminislritk.nl 
THE   NEW   YORK   FIGHT   FOR    KKPORH 

investigations  indicated  that  in  Manhattan 
A  vigOFOUS  campaign  against  these  abuses  44.47  per  cent,  of  all  the  scales,  66.66  per  cent, 
is  under  way  in  New  York.  The  awakening  to  of  the  weights,  and  5961  per  cent,  of  the 
these  intolerable  conditions  is  largely  due  to  the  measures  swindled  th»  consumer.  Conditions 
"ork  of  Mr.  Frilz  Reichmann,  the  Superin-  were  a  triHe  better  in  the  other  boroughs.  Act- 
teoduit  ot  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  State  ing  upon  this  report,  Mayor  Gaynor  com- 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Reichmann  employs  direct  pletely  reorganized  the  Municipal  Department 
methods.  He  viats  a  city  or  town  unan-  of  Weights  and  Measures,  appointing  Mr. 
nounced,  and,  ba^et  on  arm,  calls  at  the  Clement  DriscoU  commissioner.  Mr.  Driscolt 
leading  shops  and  purchases  familiar  house-  at  once  led  a  number  of  raids  upon  stores  and 
bold  articles.  He  has  no  trouble  gathering  markets,  and  even  the  great  wholesale  houses, 
evidence.  Wfhen  the  exact  weight  or  measure-  The  extent  of  short- weigh  ting  and  measure^ 
ments  have  been  ascertamed,  he  appears  be-  ment  revealed  by  him  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
(ore  some  civic  body  or  other  representative  able.  As  a  result  of  his  camjiaigns  much 
^ihering  and  displays  his  basket  of  short-  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished,  and 
weighted  commodities.  Invariably,  the  public  the  example  is  being  followed  in  many  parts  of 
is  aroused,  consternation  is  spread  among  the  the  country. 
offenders,  and  a  reform,  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, is  effected.  the  lesser  OFFt;NSES 

The  conditions  in  New  York  City  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  recently.       Much  unconscious  cheating,  due  to  inaceu- 
bf  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  when  rate  weights  and  measures,  has  been  dbcov- 
ibe  worst   anticipations  were  realized.     The  ered.     The  wear  and  tear  u|>on  scales,  the 
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forced  upon  them  by  the  methods  of  pow«ful 
competitors,  either  the  departmeDl  stores  ix 
the  chain  stores-  The  smaller  dealer  finds 
himself  undersold  by  his  rival  who  is  enaMtd 
to  cut  prices  by  first  cutting  weights  or  meas- 
ures. To  hold  his  trade  the  small  trader 
imitates  his  rival,  and  the  struggle  thus  com- 
menced spreads  rapidly.  An  entire  neighltor- 
hood  is  soon  corrupted.  The  extent  of  this 
deliberate  deception  is  astoimding.  During 
a  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  New 
Vork  City  in  which  617  places  were  visited 
and  some  2957  sets  of  scales,  weights,  or 
measures  were  examined,  it  was  found  that 
THE  r.iLSE  Bcsiirr.— A  (ouMos  DKctPTios  ^^  ^  j^^  ^P^j  ^f  jj^^  scalcs  were  10  per  cent,  or 

more  short,  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  weights  were 
failure  to  kee])  them  clean,  and  the  rust  and  short  10  per  cent,  or  more,  and  50.1  per  cent. 
stiflness  which  comes  from  disuse  are  largely  of  the  weights  were  10  jier  cent,  or  more  off. 
accountable  for  such  variations.  In  this  class  A  very  trilling  proportion  of  these  errors  was 
of  errors  the  loss,  however,  works  both  ways,  accidental.  The  percentage  of  weights  and 
and  the  <iealer  is  as  likely  to  suffer  as  the  cus-  measures  causing  a  loss  to  the  customer  was 
lomer.  In  the  long  run,  to  be  sure,  things  are  56.32,  while  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  dealer 
likely  to  even  up.  A  strict  enforcement  of  the  was  but  2.37,^3  suggestive  contrast. 
law  is  likely  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  Ixilh 

A  far  more  serious  class  of  offenders  is  made 
up  of  the  small  dealers  who  delilierately  falsify 
their  weights  and  measures.  When  such  de- 
ceptions are  mentioned,  it  is  this  class  which  is 
commonly  called  to  mind.  These  offenders 
show  considerable  ingenuity,  although  little 
art,  in  foisting  their  short  weights  upon  the 
public.  As  a  rule,  they  are  easily  detected. 
Many  of  their  devices  are  so  obvious  that  the 
consumer  who  fwrmits  himself  to  be  deceived 
arouses  little  sympathy. 

WIUtSPRK.MJ   DECEPTION 

One  of  the  most  elementary  methods  of  de- 
ception is  to  tamper  with  the  measures.  The  An  investigation  of  the  milk-bollles  used  by 
small  huckster  drives  naiis  through  the  sides  twenty  milk  dealers  in  New  York  showed  that 
of  his  quart  measure  and  bends  down  the  60  jwr  cent,  of  the  quart  bottles,  83  per  cent,  rt 
points  inside.  A  more  skillful  merchant  inserts  the  pint  bottles,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  half- 
a  false  bottom.  The  tin  measure  is  deeply  pint  bottles  were  short.  The  maximum  short- 
dented,  invariably  on  the  inside.  Whether  age  for  quart  bottles  was  7.S  jwr  cent.,  and  of 
such  a  measure  be  used  for  apples,  potatoes,  ])int  bottles  2.6.  The  conditions  In  the  bread 
or  some  liquid,  it,  of  course,  gives  short  measure  bakeries  is  even  more  serious.  Among  fony- 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  depth  of  the  dents.  With-  eight  bakeries  investigated,  45.2  per  cent,  sup- 
out  meaning  to  palliate  this  class  of  offenses,  plied  a  loaf  of  bread  under  fourteen  ounces,  the 
the  authorities  are  not  chiefly  concerned  with  standard  size  advertised,  and  83.3  [wr  cent, 
them.  The  total  loss  to  the  )>ublic  from  these  sold  short  loaves  for  the  sixteen -ounce  loaf, 
frauds  is  relatively  small.    It  is,  besides,  a  crime 

easily  dealt  with.    A  hasty  examination  of  the  false  rkrry  boxes 
scales  or  measures  is  soon  made  and  the  case 

for  the  prosecution  easily  prepared.     Few  in-  It  is  commonly  said  in  the  shipping  trade 

telligent  jiurchasers  are  deceived.  that  any  kind  of  a  berry  box  "will  go"  in  Xe« 

In  running  down  these  offenders,  the  author-  York.    No  matter  how  high  the  false  bottom 

ities  often  find  that  such  cheating  has  l)een  may  be  raised,  there  seems  to  be  no  compJaint. 
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Mr.  Rochmann  has  chanced 
npon  <TaiibefTy  measures,  sui> 
posed  to  bold  67.3  cubic  inches 
cadi,  which  actually  betd  but 
iScntncmcbes.  Hie  diy  meas- 
ures have  been  practically  un- 
regulated in  New  York  till  the 
present  tkne.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  40  per  cent, 
of  the  berry  boxes  are  under- 
ased.  In  one  of  these  raids 
the  boxes  obtuiwd  were,  on 

the    average,   cnoce   than    50  '"'"^  berrv  box  tbat  "gohs"  i\  new  vork 

per  c«nt.  ^ort.    So  great  is 

die  demand  for  tbese  false  measures  that  a  raised  by  a  string  to  lit  tightly  l>enealh  the  o|x^n- 
coDsiderable  industry  has  been  built  up  to  ing,  thus  reducing  the  can  exactly  80  [)er  cent. 
sappfy  them.    Many  of  the  products  of  these 

manttfacturcrs  are  worits  of  art,  showing  re-  tampering  Wira  SCalks 

markablc  ingenuity  and  workmanship.     It  is 

posaiblebibuy  a  "boshel"  basket,  for  instance,  The  extent  to  which  scales  are  doctored  is 
witfa  hiae  sides  and  bottom  so  carefully  woven  almost  unlielievable.  .\s  a  result  of  a  careful 
that  the  average  eye  will  be  ocmpletely  de-  examiiiation  of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
ceived.  The  "second-story  "berry  box  supplies  New  York  recently,  it  was  found  that  more 
a  well-^fiaed  want.  It  is  made  with  a  false  than  half  the  apparatus  used  was  false.  Stim- 
bottom,  UEM^y  removable,  so  cbea^dy  that  ulated  by  the  present  short-weight  agitation, 
foxay  diopkeepers  are  unaUe  to  re«st  its  tiie  scale  business  is  said  to  be  experiencii^  an 
tcmptatifHi.  The  crusade  for  honest  measures,  unprecedented  boom.  One  large  manufar- 
howetw,  has  akeady  borne  fruit.     Very  re-  tur^T  of  scales  has  announced  that  he  is  unable 

to  keep  tip  with  the  demand. 

Thousands  of  scales  have  been 

confiscated  in  New  York.  One 

of  the  commonest  deceptions 

is  merely  to  loosen  the  brass 

fronts  of  the  scales  and  slide  the 

indcK  of  degrees  up  of  down, 

thus  making  the  pound  any- 

thingthcdeaterchooses.  Many 

s<alcs, again,  areprovidedwith 

adjustaUe  adjustment  screws 

which  enable  the  salesman  to 

(urn  the  weight  up  or  down 

FALSE-BOTTOM  DBv  MEASURE  l>eforc the cycsof  tbe customcr. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Com- 

ccntty  tbe  heny-boic  manufacturers  in  North  misaoner  Driscoll  has  \isiled  the  factories  of 

Carakna  have  met  and  agreed  to  make  cmly  several  large  manufacturers  to  fix  the  rcsponsi- 

bonest  boxes  hereafter.  hility  for  the  "fast"  scales  common  to  everj- 

community.   He^found  that  while  many  manu- 

UETAt  CANS  AND  iiEASVRES  facturers    turn    out    accurate,    conscientious 

scales  for   their    export    trade,    they    frankly 

Tbe  masterpieces  of  the  false-mea.'wremanu-  admitted  that  "anything  was   good  enough 

facturer,  however,  arc  those  worked  out  in  the  for  America."    In  the  absence  of  any  general 

metal  cans  and  measures.     A  "  five -gallon "  supervision,  unscrupulous  manufacturers  sujj- 

can  suitable  for  mflk  or  oil  is  suj^lied  to  tbe  ply    the    dishonest    dealer     with     fraudulent 

tnde,  for  instance,  with  a  cleverly  ccmtrived   scales  practically  with  impunity.      One  man- 

siiieccaii,veiydifficulttodetect,whichreduces  ufacturer    admitted    having    sold    thousands 

its  capacity  ao  per  cent    In  a  recent  raid  one  of  fraudulent  scales  in  the  past  year.     In  al- 

of  these  cans  was  socuied  which  showed  still  most  any  other  country  thiswould  be  a  criminal 

further  "iapporanent."    A  sm^  can,  holding  trfTense.     Not  content  with  even  these  condi- 

butonegallon,  had  been  introduced,  which  was  tions,  some   manufacturers  distribute   broad- 
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cast  advertising  literature  demonstrating  how 
tradesmen  may  profit  by  the  use  of  their  "  fast " 
scales  and  giving  definite  figures.  Several 
dealers  have  called  on  Commissioner  DriscoU 
to  report  the  visits  of  well-dressed,  plausible 
salesmen,  representing  the  scales  manufac- 
turers, who  have  sought  to  instruct  them  how 
to  swindle  their  customers. 
■  The  tricks  of  the  scale  trade  are  particularly 
insidious.  One  set  of  scales  is  built  with  a  bar 
so  adjusted  that  if  it  be  so  much  as  touched  by 
a  comer  of  the  meat  hanging  over  the  side,  it 
wit!  run  the  weight  up  an  extra  pound  or  so. 
Other  scales  will  run  "fast"  if  the  weights  be 
placed  on  the  edge  of  the  tray.  There  are  other 
marvclously  ingenious  computing  scales  which 
jKirform  the  mental  processes  of  the  trades- 
man, and,  if  desired,  compute  dishonestly. 
It  is  believed  that  the  customer  could  be 
safeguarded  if  all  these  scales  were  regulated 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  a  s|)ecial  wrench, 
for  instance,  which  would  not  be  supplied  to 
di-iiler.s.  A  correct  counter -balance  scale, 
)ii{ajn,  should  have  a  base  formed  of  a  single 
pii-ie  of  sleel,  forming  a  perfect  parallelogram, 
whiTfas    they    are    commonly    made    in    two 


pieces.  The  purchaser  may  well  be  suspicious 
of  all  the  scales  with  dials  turned  from  the 

purchaser.  Many  hucksters  use  double  scales, 
one  for  appearances,  and  the  other  for  weir- 
ing. A  rigid  inspection,  such  as  is  common  in 
European  cities,  is  advocated. 

SHORI-WEIGHTINC    EVEN    WITH    TRUE    SC.\LES 

There  are  many  methods  of  short -weigh  ling 
in  common  practice  in  which  the  scales  play 
no  part.  These  methods  are  so  subtle  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  catch  or  con\-ict  the 
dealers  who  employ  them.  We  have  all,  for 
example,  seen  the  derk  throw  a  piece  of  meat 
u|K)n  the  scales,  causing  them  to  vibrate  \io- 
Iciilly.  While  the  customer  waits  impatiently 
for  the  arrow  on  the  dial  to  come  to  rest,  a  clerk 
ste|>s  forward  with  apologies  for  the  delav, 
steadies  the  scales  with  a  skillful  band,  and 
lifis  a  clear  half-pound  out  of  the  customer's 
])Ockct  into  his  own. 

The  universal  method  of  ordering  by  tele- 
phone makes  the  position  of  the  "honest" 
buicber  unassailable.  A  five-pound  steak,  lot 
example,  is  ordered  and  paid  for,  but  reaches 
the  customer  a  good  pound  short  in  weight 
If  a  complaint  be  made,  the  butcher  explains 
that  the  difference  represents  the  trimmings. 
While  there  is  a  certain  legitimate  loss  here,  it 
is  very  commonly  exaggerated,  and  since  the 
butcher  keeps  the  trimmings  it  is  impossiUe 
to  get  evidence. 

The  public  loses  an  enormous  amount  annu- 
ally through  the  short  weight  in  hams.  Thou- 
sands of  hams  examined  in  New  York  recently 
were  found  to  be  lo,  even  ao  per  cent,  under 
weight.  The  hams,  the  dealers  explain,  hare 
shrunken.  Here  is  another  elastic  factor  which 
in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  dealer  is  often 
turned  against  the  customer. 
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HOW    MANY    POUNDS    IN    A    POTATO    BARREL? 

The  fraud  in  selling  potatoes  is  equally 
startling.  A  barrel  of  potatoes,  under  the  law, 
should  weigh  174  pounds,  but  of  the  15,000 
barrels  of  potatoes  shipped  to  New  York  daily 
scarcely  one  is  honest.  The  average  barrel  of 
potatoes  shipped  from  Norfolk,  one  of  New 
York's  main  supplies,  at  present  holds  but  132 
pounds.  Thb  loss  of  25  per  cent,  has  been 
borne  with  criminal  good  nature  for  years. 
Since  the  present  agitation  for  honest  measures 
began,  the  potato  dealers  have  been  taken  to 
task  for  the  deception.  Far  from  being  re- 
pentant, however,  they  justify  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  132-pound  potato  barrel  is  a 
**  trade  custom,"  and  that  if  the  consumer  in- 
sists upon  honest  measure,  the  growers  will  be 
so  indignant  that  4hey  will  boycott  New  York 
and  a  serious  potato  famine  will  result. 

DISHONEST   "pound"  PACKAGES 

The  practice  of  selling  goods  by  the  package, 
rather  than  by  the  pound  or  pint,,  has  greatly 
increased  the  profits  of  the  dishonest  packer. 
A  box  or  tin  attractively  wrapped  and  dis- 
played  tempts   the   average  housewife,   who 


dgations  have  shown  that  these  "pound"  pack- 
ages are  usually  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  short. 
Many  of  these  packages  are  so  obviously 
dishonest  that  they  are  sold  only  in  the  rush- 
hour  trade.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
moment  the  customer  is  less  critical.  The 
purch-^ser  of  flour  or  sugar  should  l^e  particu- 
larly cautious  in  accepting  the  package  which 
is  ready  wrapped.  The  olive  oil  bottle,  again, 
has  been  growing  steadily  smaller;  the  one- 
pound  box  of  candies  is  likely  to  be  outra- 
geously short- weigh  ted,  and  the  list  may  l>e 
continued  indefinitely.  The  purchaser  should 
obviously  have  his  own  scales  and  insist  upon 
honest  weights.  Such  conditions  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  New  York.  Mr.  Reichmann*s 
investigations  throughout  the  State  indicate  the 
presence  of  identical  conditions  in  many  cities. 

FRAUD   IN   THE   DRY-GOODS   TRADE 

Although  the  recent  investigations  have  been 
directed  mainly  toward  the  dealers  in  groceries 
and  provisions  dry-goods  trade  conditions  are 
equally  serious.  Honest  measures  are  rare  in 
sheets  or  blankets,  laces  or  linens.  Commis- 
sioner Driscoll  recently  bought  sheets  at  several 
leading   New  York  stores  only  to  find    that 
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FROM  AN  ACTUAL  INVOICE  OF  AN   IMPORTING   HOUSE.  SHOWING   THAT  EACH 
ARTICLE  HAS  THREE  DIFFERENT  SIZES 
(Collector  Loeb  is  breaking  up  this  long-established  practice) 


accepts  it  at  its  face  value.  Even  when  such 
a  package  weighs  a  pound,  the  customer  pays 
high  for  the  heavy  pajter  package,  but  even 
this  reasonably  honest  weight  is  very  rare. 
Mr.  Driscoll  has  said  that  there  are  not  three 
groceries  in  New  York  where  every  pound 
package  contains  a  pound.  The  retailer  is,  of 
course,  often  the  victim  of  the  packer.    Inves- 


those  marked  72x90  inches  were  considerably 
under  size.  The  bill  of  lading  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  highly  respected  houses  in  the 
country  was  found  to  contain  three  columns 
for  stating  the  "measurements  " :  one  for  "Actual 
Size,"  another  for  "Marked  Size"  and  a  third 
for  "Custom-House  Measurement." 

Confronted    with    the    evidence,    the    firm 
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frankly     acknowledged     the     deception     but  organized  and  perform  efficient  service.   There 

pleaded  that  it  was  a  "trade  custom,"  which  are  many  county  as  well  as  town  officers  and 

had  been  in  common  practice  for  fifty  years,  the  field  is  well  covered.     These  officials  adjust 

To  force  the  dealers  to  abide  by  their  own  and  repaurfaultyscales  upon  the  fee  system.  In 

markings,  it  was  argued,  would  work  great  Boston  the  work  is  carried  further  and  one-half 

inconvenience  to  the  trade.     The  great  firm  the  staff  is  engaged  in  testing  and  sealing  miH- 

which  practiced  this  deception  had  no  share  in  Iwttles,   Last  year  fully  800,000  such  tests  wen 

the  dishonest  profits.    The  res|}onsibility  lay  made.  Throughout  New  England  all  prosecu- 

with   the  manufacturer.     The  fact  that   the  tions  for  short  weights  and  measures  are  crim- 

wholesaler  had  guilty  knowledge  of  this  decep-  inal.    The  plan  has  been  found  to  work  wdl 

tion  and  was  a  party  in  defrauding  the  con-  in  practice. 

sumer,  throughout  the  country,  is  disregarded.  The  sU]M;rvision  of  weights  and  measures  b 

the  District  of  Columbia  is  especially  well  ot- 

THic  CHICAGO  FEE  SYSTEM  ganized.     As  a  result  of  the  present  agitation 

plans  are  being  considered  for  organizing  a  de- 
.\  serious  and  well-directed  efifort  is  Ijeing  partment  in  Philadelphia,  and  starting  a  cm- 
made  to  safeguard  the  public  in  Chicago.  As  sade  along  the  lines  of  Commissioner  Driscoll's 
far  back  as  1903  the  city  department  of  work  in  New  York.  Nearly  all  large  dties 
weights  and  measures  was  investigated,  when  throughout  the  country  have  more  or  less  effi- 
it  was  found  to  lie  inefficient,  and  a  thorough  cient  Imreaus  for  regulating  weights  andmeas- 
reorganization  took  place.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  ures.  In  comparison  with  the  energetic  house- 
John  Kjellendcr,  of  the  department,  visited  cleaning  being  carried  on  at  present  by  Corn- 
New  York  to  study  local  conditions.  The  missioner  Driscoll  in  New  York,  however, 
Chicago  bureau  works  upon  the  fee  system,  most  of  their  operations  appear  careless  or 
It   examines  scales   once   a  year,    and   some  perfunctory.- 

$10,000    is    annually    collected    in    this   way.  The    proportion    of    careless    or    dishonest 

A  fine  is  also  collected  for  violations.     In  a  dealers  in  American  dties  is  doubtless  as  a  rule 

single  year  the  Chicago  department  paid  its  no  grealerandno  less  than  in  New  York.    The 

running  expenses  and  deared   $7000.     It    is  manufacturers  of  "fast"  scales  do  not  depend 

estimated  that  the  New  York  department,  if  alone  upon  New  York  for  thdr  custom.   The 

run  on  this  principle,  with  its  present  activity,  package  system  of  selling  goods  is  of  course 

would  bring  in  something  like  $250,000  a  year,  common  to  the  entire  country.     Since  New 

York  is  the  great  distributing  center  for  the 

INSPECTION  IN  OTHER  CITIES  wholesale  trade,  the  proportion  of  short  wdghts 

and  measures  now  brought  to  light  indicates 

The  various  bureaus  regulating  weights  and  the  crmdition  in  retail  stores  of  every  dass 

measures  throughout  New  England  are  welt  o»er  a  very  wide  area. 


A 'FIVE-GALLON"  CAN  CONTAINING  SMALL  CAN   WHICH  I! 

DRAWN   UP  BY   A   STRING  TO  THE  OPENING 

AND  MADE  TO  DO  DUTV 


ADVERTISING  THE    STATE  OF 
COLORADO 

'.  begin  with  a  recent  letttr  from  Mr.  the  last  four  months  by  the  Colorado  State 
J.  R.  Johnson,  of  Marquette,  Kansas,  to  Board  of  Immigration, 
the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Immigration  at  Though  such  ultra-modern  methods  are 
Denver.  It  is  not  the  conventional  communi-  blazing  a  new  trail  in  State  activities,  the 
cation  one  would  address  to  an  ordinary  State  principle  illustrated  is  a.  well-known  one. 
Board:  Years  ago,  for  instance,  a  Wisconsin  commis- 

sion did  effective  work  in  bringing  laborers 


W=' 


accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  Colorado  s  present  aggressive  appeal  car- 
the  information  I  was  seeking.  1  have  received  ries  a  double  interest.  Not  only  has  it,  in 
tettcra  from  various  other  parties  in  the  fruit  dis-  itself,  a  wide  potentiality  for  hundreds  of 
trictsofColofado.  I  think  I  shall  accept  your  m-  thousands  to  whom  the  West  hitherto  has 
vitation  and  procure  a  home  seekers  ticket,  and  j       j  i      l  .       li-        ■  '.  j 

come  to  Colorado  some  time  this  summer  or  fall  to  seemed  a  dream  merely,  but  pubbc-spinted 
we  the  fruit  country.  people  everywhere  will  follow  its  energetic 

methods  as  a  possible  solution  of  many  old 
The  State  of  Colorado,  however,  was  ex-  problems.  These  efforts  indicate  a  means  of 
tremely  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Johnson.  In  filling  once  again  mth  human  voice  and 
fact,  lus  letter  was  a  result  of  a  campaign  movement  the  silent  and  deserted  farms  of 
made  upon  him  and  thousands  more  like  him.  New  England.  Theysuggest  channels  through 
To  get  that  letter,  the  State  had  produced  a  which  a  laboring  class  may  be  drawn  into  the 
weekly  newspaper;  had  corresponded  with  South.  Of  course,  they  are  of  vital  concern  to 
local  bodies;  had  produced  booklets;  had  alt  those  at  work  to  turn  the  Wtalizing  tide  of 
caused  personal  letters,  and  circular  letters,  immigration  into  other  semi-arid  States,  like 
and  "follow-up"  letters  to  be  written,  in  the  Idaho  and  Utah.  Parts  of  these  are  to-day 
most  approved  modem  advertising  styies;  the  same  blistered  and  unfruitful  spots  which 
had  placed  announcements  in  neivspapers  and  much  of  Colorado  was  until  irrigation  turned 
magadnesand  trade  periodicals:  had  arranged  it  to  a  garden  spot. 

with  railroad  companies  for  special  rates,  and  Why  Colorado  has  struck  out  so  boldly 
with  railroad  officials  for  personal  cooperation  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  other  States  has 
with  inquirers.  .All  this  machinery  has  been  been  concisely  explained  by  her  present  Gov- 
pul  in  active  and  successful  operation  within  cmor,  John  H.  Shafroth,  at  the  invitation  of 
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A    ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    STATE   BECOMING   AN    AGRICULTURAL   LEADER 

!he  Review.  From  Governor  Shafroth's  com-  so  that  by  immigration  and  investment  the 

mimication  we  quote  the  following:  development  of  the  State  may  be  stimulated 

„     ,               ,       ,  and   the  population  increased."     In   other 

-Hie  figures  gathered  l,y  the  mcml>ers  of  our  ^.^rds,  to  enter  the  adverUsing  field, 

.^gnrultural  Srlii>ol  faculty  are  an  answer  in  them-  —,    '              .-.   .   j     ■,               t                    ^ 

«:lvcs  to  Colomdos  campaign  for  greater  popula-  Thus  consUtuted,  its  members  are  Gov- 

tion.    They  show  that  a  total  of  $32,616,142  for  ernor  Shafroth,  president;  former  Governor 

agricultural  products  were  consumed  in  Colorado  Alva  Adams,  of  Puebto;  D.  C.  Dodge,  of  Den- 

and  produce!  m  other  slates  durlnR  the  last  year  ^^     ^„^  -j..  T.  Mahoncy,  of  Grand  Junction, 

Yet  wc  have  land  on  which  all  of  these  imported  ,,     r     ,          ,           1               .■      1     ■        j"'"-"""i 

agricukural  products  can   be   raised  even  more  all  of  whom  have  been  actively  mterested  for 

profitably  than  elsewhere.    Our  acres  under  irriga-  years  in  the  development  of  the  State.     Al- 

tion  protiuccd  the  most  remarkable  crops  in  the  fred  Patek,  the  Commissioner,  who  has  spe- 

history  of  the  country,  while  there  are  4^,000  cialized  on  agriculture  by  reclamation,  is  in 

acrc:*morem  Colorado  that  can  be  placed  under  ,-       .    1              ,  ,•             ■  '                            ' 

irrigation  at  oner,  and  which  are  not  now  pro-  direct  charge  of  the  work, 
ducing  crop.s  at  any  time. 


THE  FARUER  THE  FIRST  PROBIXU 


TOE   BOARD,    THE   STATE,   AND  THE   WORK 


The  board's  first  task  must  be  with  the 
The  conditions  that  confront  the  Immigra-  farmer.  Potential  and  unfilled  and  waiting 
(ion  Board  are  as  unusual  as  its  methods,  arc  literally  millions  of  acres  in  Colorado 
Inquiry  leads  one  to  the  great  need  of  Colo-  ready  to  spring  into  splendid  fruitfnlness. 
Mdo  for  the  development  of  her  vast  resources  But  "It  will  take  30,000  additional  farms 
as  Governor  Shafroth  points  out;  leads  to  her  simply  to  supply  Colorado's  cash  market," 
changefromaminingto  an  agricultural  State;  says  Governor  Shafroth,  "and  we  have  room 
and  to  the  importance  of  irrigation.  It  leads  for  several  hundred  thousand  farmerswho  will 
to  orchards  that  were  Rocky  Mountain  be  able  to  supply  the  markets  of  neighboring 
barreri-s  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  rank  with  States  or  of  the  Far  East,  should  the  land  now 
the  highest  priced  apple  lands  in  Oregon  lying  untouched  be  put  imder  cultivation, 
or  California  or  New  York;  to  fields  whose  Colorado  needs  50,000  farmers  alone  who  are 
yicldsof  wheat  and  oats  and  sugar-beets  set  expert  swine  growers  and  feeders;  Colorado 
high  records.  It  leads,  finally,  to  the  aggres-  needs  at  least  5000  men  who  are  expert  in  egg 
-jve  methods  of  that  State  Immigration  Board  production.  We  need  more  orchatdists.  We 
whith  is  showering  information  about  Col-  have  on  our  western  slope  thousands  of  acres 
'irado's  attractions  to  the  settler  wherever  of  land  which  can  be  made  as  rich  and  protit- 
ii  will  do  the  most  good.  able  as  any  of  those  which  are  now  producing 

The  board  itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world.  If  there  were  a 
•  ,ri-.ate  Ix'xly  called  the  Colorado  State  Com-  sufficient  number  of  men  to  grow  grapes, 
rni-i'iu\  Association.  It  developed  to  the  Colorado  cotild  not  alone  fully  supply  its  own 
'•..yi.ity  of  a  State  Board  created  by  act  of  the  market,  but  could  fill  the  demand  in  all  other 
:r;'i  lafure  in  1900.    Its  purposes  are  defined  mountain  States." 

Mv  f'.llows  by  its  enabling  act:  "Fully  to  ad-  An  erroneous  impression  exists  that  Colo- 
.(r*)':  the  resiiurcesof  the  State  of  Colorado  rado  is,  characteristically,  a  mining  State. 
;!//.'./>/ Ihi- i»eopIe  of  othcr'Slates  and  nations  This  may  have  been  true  in   those  other 
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ONE  HUNDRED  WHEAT  STACKS  IN  SIGHT  OF   LONGS  PEAK.  COLORADO 

daysbefoie  the  wand  of  irrigation  changed  it  "Colorado has  2,317,255  acresundcr irrigation, 

at  a  touch  into  a  great  producing  center  for  practically  all  of  them  producing  the  most  rc- 

the  growing  things  of  earth.    The  production  markable  crops  in  the  history  of  the  country." 

of  its  farm,  range  and  orchard  products  in  Back  in  the  other  years  when  Colorado 

iqog  was  the  most  remarkable  in  its  history,  was  largely  a  burnt  and  desert  land,  many 

Governor  Shafroth  quotes  the  value  of  cattle  smal!    and    irresponsible    irrigation   project? 

raisedasoverSiS,ooo,ooo,  of  hogs?5,53i,ooo,  were  launched  which  were  doomed  to  failure, 

of  sheep  $5,700,000,  of  horses  $15,130,000,  of  Such  projects  have  embraced  perhaps  500,- 

daiiy  products  $28,000,000,  of  sugar  beets  000  acres  up  to  date.     They,  however,  were 

$7,500,000,  of  potatoes  $6,150,000.    Its  for-  largely  born  in   the  days  before  irrigation 

age  and  hay  crops  amounted  to  approximately  took   its    place    as    a  science.    No  Govern- 

$19,000,000.    It  produced  $2,000,000  worth  ment  enterprise  has  ever  failed,  nor  have 

of  poultry  and  eggs.    Its  beet-sugar  product  any  organized  under  what  is  termed  an  irri- 

was  $12,600,000  and  its  fniit  had  a  value  of  gation  district.     This  is  formed  under  the 

$8,543,000.                                                    '  laws  of  the  State,  and  under  it  the  farmers 

The  State  reports  on  agricultural  products  and  landowners  of  the  district  come  together 

as  a  whole  give  the  output  of  these  at  $84,-  and    vote    upon   the    proposal  of    assessing 

135,550,  dauy  products  at  $38,000,000,  and  themselves   for   the   expenses   necessary   to 

live  stock,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  at  $36,281,000,  or  irrigate.    While  there  are  no  specific  records 

$148416,550  for  all  combined.     The  mineral  available,  it  is  estimated  that  practically  all 

output  for  1909  was  but  ?3 2,2 11, 527.  of  the  475,220  acres,  for  the  reclamation  of 
which' the  various  irrigation   districts  have 

ntKlGATlON  NOW  A  SCIENCE  been    formed,    have    become  tillable.      Mr. 
John  F.  Field,  a  Denver  civil  engineer  who 

Irrigation  is  the  Aladdin's  lamp  that  has  has  given  special  attention  to  the  subject, 

transformed    Colorado    from  a  mining  to  a  calculates  that  the  storage  of   flood  waters 

fanning  State.    Naturally,  the  Immigration  in  immense  reservoirs  for  use  in  the  drier 

Board's  attention  is  concentrated  on  advertis-  periods  would  allow  a  further  development 

ingthe  aehieveraents  and  possibibties  in  the  of  from  400,000  to  sco.coo  acres. 
scientific  apphcation  of  water  to  Colorado  soil. 

Then,  fresh   attention   has  been  called  to  recohd-bbkakinc  ckop  yields 
Colorado's  importance  agriculturally  through 

the  reclamation  work  now  being  carried  on  Now  for  sonie  actual  result.s,  in  bushels  and 

by  the  federal  Government  and  by  private  dollars,  from  the  slender  streams  made  by 

enterprise.     Up   to  January,   in    1910,   the  man  to  turn  through  fields  once  arid.    The 

Government  had  expended  in  reclamation  by  records  which    the  Immigration   Board  has 

irrigation  in  the  State  (^3, 956,014  of  the  total  been  spreading  need  no  sensational  headlines 

appropriation  of  $9,865,000.    The  remainder  to  draw  any  farmer's  attention.    One  of  the 

is  to  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  available.   The  ex-  most  striking  of  these  tables  shows  that  the 

penditurebyprivateenterpriseshasamounted  yield  |)cr  acre,  and  value  per  acre,  of  wheat, 

to  several  times  this  sum.  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay  run  from  50 

"To-day,"    remarks   Governor   Shafroth,  to   joo  |icr  cent,  higher  in   Colorado   than 
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COLORADO   WHEAT   ON    RRICATED   LAND 


in  many  other  ot  the  leading  crop  States,  as  the  farming  marvel  of  marvels  is  the  record 

Tb«se  data  were  obtained  from  the  Go\"ern-  of  irrigation-grown  fruit.    Apples  come  first. 

ment  Year  Book  and  cover  a  ten-year  period  "  Single    apple    trees, "    says  ex-Governor 

up  to  and  including  the  crop  year  1908.    The  Adams,  now  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 

average  for  Colorado  in  this  table  includes  Immigration,  "produce  more  value  than  an 

the  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  crop  lands,  acre  of  wheat  in  Dakota  or  an  acre  of  com  id 

The  yields  and  values  are  much  higher  for  Iowa;  and  the  products  of  an  acre  of  apples 

the  irrigated  lands  alone.     Yields  of  wheat  enough  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  an 

50,  60  and  even  70  bushels  an  acre;  oats  qo,  Eastern  farm."     Five  thousand  car-loads  is, 

120,  and  125  bushels  pt-r  acre;  barley  90,  125  he  estimates,  the  Colorado  apple  crop  for 

and  147  bushels  per   acre  are  on  record  in  iqoo;  and  buyers  are  crying  still  for  more, 

these  irrigated  lands  of  Colorado.  Of  these  the  Grand  Valley  section  shipped 

Illuminative,  too,  in  the  foregoing  regard  2076  cars  of  apples  last  year.  Delta  County, 

is  the  comparative  weight  of  oats  in  the  1S82,  Montrose  County  426;  thus  giving  to 

same  States  compared  with  that  of  Colorado-  the  western  and  irrigated  portion  of  Colorado 

Irrigated  oats  in  Colorado  often  weigh  50  \i,ii^  cars  of  apples  out  of  the  estimated  5000 

pounds  per  bushel,  while  in  the  States  men-  which  went  to  outside  markets, 

lioned  a  bushel  of  oats  seldom  weighs  more  No  wonder  some  of  this  land  has  sold  for 

than32or34pounds.  The  alfalfa  and  hay  crop  $2500  to  $4000  an  acre.    Many  of  its  10  to 

for  the  year  1909  was  817,600.000,  according  20-acre  fruit  farms  give  their  owneis  $1000 

to  the  statistics  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  per  acre  in  apples,  pears  and  peaches  this 

Board  of  Immigration.     In  the  sugar-beet  year— 25  per  cent,  on  the  land  investment. 

industry  Colorado  has  worked  her  way  to  the  W.  H.  Olin,  the  author  of  a  booklet,  "Ini- 

,  head  of  all  States  in  the  Union.  gation  in  Colorado,"  speaks  of  a  45-8Cre  or- 
chard so  loaded  with  its  fruited  har\est  that 

ONE  APPLE  TREE  WORTH  MORE  THAN  AN  „„j  ^f  ^^e  trees  ha«  to  be  propped 

ACRF.  OF  WHEAT  OR  CORN  up.    "This  Orchard, "  says  Mr.  OKn.  "netted 

However,  the  thought  that  every  agricul-  its  owner  for  twelve  consecutive  years  $350 

turist  who  has  visited  Colorado  carries  away  an  acre  above  all  expenses." 


ADVERTISING  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


WHEAT   IN   THE   "■DRY-FARMING"    SECTION   OF   COLORADO.   TO   THE   EAST  OF   THE   "DIVIDE- 

lEveo  under  "dry  farming"  wheat   tui  run  more  Ihm  ta  bushels  an  acre.    Thi^  mo'^t  urafilable  inHustries  in  Ihe 

■'dry-fanning"  seelion  are  tiairjintf  and  poultry  rai'inx) 

It  would  not  seem  difficult  for  an  immi-  market  will  take  all  the  produce  raised  by 
gration  board,  or  anybody  else,  to  "adver-  10,000  truck-farmers."  And  according  to  offi- 
tise"  successfully  apple  orchards  that  average  cial  figures,  Colorado  yields  large  crops  of  all 
$200  profit  per  acre  per  year.  Nor  are  other  vegetables.  Cabbage,  from  10  to  20  tons  an 
Colorado  fruits  far  behind.  State  officials  acre;  tomatoes,  from  6  to  10  tons;  celerv 
estimate  that  the  average  profit  in  peaches  yields  a  value  per  acre  of  from  $150  to  $250 
amounts  to  from  $100  to  $250  per  acre;  an  acre,  which  means  a  clear  prolit  of  Sioo  to 
plums,  gross  revenue,  $688.50  (cost  of  rais-  $150.  Cabbage  nets  an  average  return  of 
ing  about  60  per  cent.);  pears,  $200  to  $300;  $100  an  acre,  tomatoes  $50  to  S75  an  acre, 
cherries,  $638  (cost  of  raising  not  deducted);  Onions  yield  an  average  of  4000  bushels  an 
strawberries,  $300  to  $500  (cost  of  raising  50  acre,  which  indicates  a  profit  of  $107.40. 
per  cent.);  \initera  grapes,  $324;  American  Importation  of  products  that  ought  to  be 
grapes,  $50  to  $200;  raspberries,  currants,  local  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  field  of 
gooseberries,  blackberries  and  dewberries  all  dairying.  "Not  enough  dairymen!"  Is  the 
average  about  $5°  'o  $^5°  (from  25  to  50  cry  of  the  board,  which  points  out  that  $5,- 
pcr  cent-  of  that  would  be  the  expense  of  000,000  worth  of  butter,  cream,  cheese,  con- 
harvesting  the  crop,  etc.);  and  cantaloupes,  densed  milk,  butterine,  and  malted  milk  must 
$30  to  $75  an  acre.  be  shipped  into  Colorado  from  other  States  at 
the  present  time. 


VEGETABLES    NEEDED    LOCALLY 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAND 


So  from  picturesque  and  productive  or- 
chards one  passes  to  less  artistic  but  still  The  broad  face  of  Colorado  is  separated  by 
profitable  opportunities  that  the  Immigration  that  great  Continental  Divide  which  parts 
Board  points  to.  The  calls  for  truck  garden-  the  two  wide  agricultural  sections  of  the 
ere  are  insistent.  "There  is  a  local  market  State.  To  the  east  of  this  natural  barrier 
for  vegetables,"  writes  the  board,  "of  $3,-  stretches  away  that  central  area  which  is 
000.000 — that  being  the  value  of  the  garden  devoted  especially  to  "dry"  farming.  "On 
stuff  shipped  into  the  State  in  1909.    Such  a  thesepIains,"saysGovernorShafroth, "dairy- 
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TT»'  oBfaosbes  DO  Iss 
rJBz  i^joqamcs.  It 
srvcce  A  coltmui  lo 
OrportoDitics," 
azsrd  £roai  Cokm- 
iia  cm«|x»<leDts 
iTti  the  wants  of  lo- 
calities, as  vwxd  by 
the  local  papers. 
-Daimncn  Wanted 
in  Pbuau  COuntr>'t" 
-Wood-Pulp  Print 
Paper,  Straw-board 
and  Starch  Factories 
aO  Needed  in  San 
LoiE."  "  Opening  for  a 
Straw-board  Factory 
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in  Loveland,"  "Raw 
Material  near  La 
Junta,"  "  Numerous 
Opportunities  at  Clif- 
lon,"  '"Building  o(  a 
Flour  Mill  would  be 
Aided  by  Local 
People,"  "Dairj'men 
are  Wanted  Here,"are 
some  of  the  headings 
under  this  column. 

In  the  "Important 
'Announcements "  on 
the  first  page,  com- 
mercial organizations 
are  adjured  to  follow 
up  these  inquiries  with 
their  literature,  and 
where\er  possible  to 
present  theattractions 
of  their  respective 
localities  by  personal 
letters.  They  are 
warned  against  the 
heresy  of  "knocking" 
other  localities  of  the 
State. 

So,should  you  write 
an  inquiry  to  Colorado 
the  day  you  read  this, 
it  m'll  be  distributed 
through  thelength  and 

breadth  of  that  pro-    ■ 

gresBJve  State  by  the  coi.or:< 
middle  of  the  next 
week;  and  answers  <Thc 
will  be  received  from  '""^'' " 
local  bodies,  from  V^^^'^ 
agents   and   business 


nail  rrnil  is  proRtablc  in  Colorado. 


will  you  visit  Colo- 
rado? Will  you  be  a 
possible  investor? 
Coming  as  a  home 
seeker?  Ifso,intown, 
city  or  country?  As  a 
tourist?  Do  you  wish 
to  secure  irrigated 
lands?  Dry-farming 
lands?  .Areyou  inter- 
ested in  opportunities 
for  investment?  In- 
vestment in  mining? 
Or  m  a  n  u  f  a  c  t  o  r  i  es? 
Do  you  intend  to  buy 
land  or  a  homestead? 
How  many  in  your 
party? 

a  businesslike 
"follow-up." 
Now  comes  the 
turn  of  the  "follow- 
up  "  letters.  They  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the 
most  alert  and  mod- 
ern of  private  oi^n- 
izalions.  If  you  are 
a  truck  gardener  you 
learn  the  crops  suited 
to  the  market  of  the 
State:  whether  of 
cabbage  or  celery  or 
onions,  or  whatever 
else.  You  learn  the 
prices  for  such  prod- 
ucts. Maybe  it  is 
fruit.  To  take  an  ex- 
tract: "J.E.Morford, 
Palisade,  took  from  155  pear  trees  755 


organizations  and   private  individuals  and    _.,  . 

state  officials  most  qualified  to  meet  your  boxes  which  sold  at  $2  a  box  net,  thus  mak- 
stated  wish.  ing  a  profit  of  $i5ioan  acre,"     Then  come 

While  such  events  are  happening,  however,  the  average  profits  per  acre  of  crops,  the 
the  board  itself  does  not  remain  idle.  It  prices  of  orchards,  the  easy  methods  of  killing 
furnishes  the  inquirer  promptly  with  profuse  frost  employed  in  Colorado,  interspersed  with 
circulars,  personal  letters,  and  booklets  with  cordial  in\itations  which  indicate  that  Col- 
titles  like  these:  orado  is  "in  to  win." 

"Irrigation  in  Colorado";  "Colorado's  Or,  if  you  are  a  dairyman,  or  wish  to  raise 
Statistics  for  1909";  "Fertile  Lands  of  Colo-  hogs,  or  to  know  about  the  irrigated  regions  of 
rado";  "Thirty  Thousand  More  Farmers  Colorado,  or  the  land  for  "dry"  farming,  you 
Needed  in  Colorado";  "Colorado  Guide";  will  receive  the  same  minute  information 
"Agriculture  in  Colorado";  "Apples  and  Al-  along  your  own  lines.  To  a  poultry  raiser  the 
falfa,"  by  Former  Governor  Alva  Adams;  Board  writes  that  he  is  needed  in  Colorado  to 
"TheWestem  Slope,  "by  Governor  Shafroth.  produce  for  the  local  cash  market  Jr,ooo,ooo 
These  are  general  Colorado  booklets.  worth  of  eggs  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  poul- 

Then  there  is  the  little  accompanying  pmt-  try.     The  history  of  poultry  raising  in  the 
card.     It  asks  you  all  the  questions  which  State  is  given;  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
e%-en  an  ingenious  board  can  conceive.     In  overcome  are  named,  and  successes  cited, 
what  business  are  you  now  engaged?    When      Though   aggressive,  the  board  is  scrupu- 
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Kmslv  cart-fill  to  (mitect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
oiiiitT.  While  one  of  the  writeis  of  this  ar- 
liite  wiis  ill  the  otVice  of  Commissioner  Patek 
u(  the  l>o*iril.  a  real  t-slate  man  made  a  re- 
aVK^X  fi>r  its  Hnilflm,  which  of  course  con- 
t«ins  mniiy  names  and  addresses  of  inquirere. 
Ilr  hail  no  commercial  bcxly  to  vouch  for  his 
KtmcNty.  nor  connection  with  any  oi^niza- 
lioi)  RHOKiii/A'd  liy  the  board.  His  request 
W)i!t  refuscii.  These  lists  arc  pvenonly  to  com- 
mrrcitd  ImhHcs  whose  boards  of  directors  can 
)n>  heltl  si  riclly  n-s|>onsil)le  by  the  State  Board 
tof  the  maiimT  in  which  the  lists  are  used. 
lUrect  work  is,  however,  but  one  side  of  the 
hi«nl'!'  iictivilits.  The  railroads  have  a  vital 
^t_>i  ill  ihf  increase  of  i>opulation  in  Colo- 


ndo.  It  means  added  traffic  for  the  roads  in 
posscngos  and  freight.  Therefore  the  Bal- 
letiMS  axitaining  the  Inquiries  are  also  sent  to 
the  trunk  tines  entering  Denver.  The  frei^t 
agent  who  receives  them  either  uses  them  or 
^nds  tbem  to  connecting  lines,  so  that  the 
tnqniicr  may  be  seen  and  interviewed  about 
his  pro^MCtive  removal,  informed  as  to  the 
po^bilities  of  wealth  l>'ing  within  the  State, 
and  the  exact  cost  of  tran^xirting  all  his 
booscbold  goods  and  chattels. 

Another  aggres5i^'e  side  of  the  board's  cam- 
paign is  the  invasion  of  other  states  by  trains, 
diarged  with  Colorado  exhibits,  each  manned 
by  two  experienced  lecturers.  This  summer 
the  state  fairs  of  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, niinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  were  visited. 
in  addition  to  a  wide  rural  district.  During 
tbe  day  tbe  exhibition  cars  were  opened;  at 
n^t  Qlustiated  lectures  were  given  in  halls 
imtcd  for  that  purpose.  This  dash  at  tbe 
enemy  will  continue  tmtil  Christ  mas- time. 

Then  there  are  the  plans  for  "Lettn* 
Day."  Evewy  school  teacher  in  the  State 
will  rccei%-e  a  letter  from  the  board,  briefly 
setting  f(Mth  the  advantages  of  Colorado. 
On  "Letter  Day"  this  letter  will  be  placed 
on  tbe  blackboards.  Then  the  pupils  will 
be  asked  to  address  it  to  some  fanner  friend 
in  the  East,  with  a  request  that  the  State 
Board  of  Immigration  be  consulted  at  once 
rt^anling  it. 

Directly  through  the  Inunigration  Board's 
activity,  thousands  of  farmers  will  doubtless 
be  led  from  less  attractive  paths  into  those 
new  fidds  upon  which  moisture  descends  as 
you  want  it. 

From  the  writers  of  this  article,  and  front 
other  Re\iew  readers  who  are  not  Colora- 
dans,  the  humiliating  confession  is  due  that  if 
any  of  our  own  states  were  in  such  a  quandary 
— owning  enormous  agricultural  possibilities, 
>'et  importing  agricultural  products  of  $32,- 
000,000  a  year — it  might  be  a  matter  of 
yeais  before  the  economic  readjustment  took 
place.  Of  course,  our  State  officials  might 
be  quoted  extensively  in  the  public  press  with 
clarion  calls  that  "something  ought  to  he 
done."  But  in  Colorado  they  have  done  it. 

Tbe  crisp  and  common-sense  and  energetic 
work  of  the  Immigration  Board  reflects  the 
same  ^irit  that  has  built  up  the  greatest  busi- 
nesses of  this  great  industrial  country.  In 
distant  dties  editorials  are  frequently  written 
about  "business  methods"  as  appUed  to 
government.  Readers  smile  over  tbem  as 
theoretical,  impossible  idealism.  Here  in 
Denver  is  one  actual  realization — an  exam- 
ple worth  noting. 


THE   RELATION  OF  CAPITAL  TO 

AGRICULTURE 

BY  MILTON  WHITNEY 

(Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 

IN  our  large  commercial  organizations,  such  tions  capable  of  enforcement  under  penalty 
^  as  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  railroads,  if  the  proper  agricultural  methods  are  not 
banks,  and  department  stores,  there  are  few  followed.    Such  help  could  be  extended  wher- 
or  many  departments,  separately  organized  ever  soils  are  particularly  adapted  to  any  of 
and  independent  so  far  as  the  details  of  the  the  important  crops  under  suitable  restric- 
work  are  concerned,  but  subject  to  control  as  tions  and  direction,  and  wherever  the  labor 
to  the  general  policies  by  some  central  direc-  (/.  e.,  the  farmers)  is  desirous  of  benefiting  by 
torate  of  business  men  or  financiers.  the  use  of  both  capital  and  intelligent  direct- 
One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  to-day  i\'e  control, 
is  the  application  of  such  control  to  agricul- 
ture.  Ofnly  then  will  the  mojiey-savers  of  the  farming  large  areas  as  units 
nation,  large  and  small,  be  able  to  "  invest  in 

farmers,"  as  it  were,  exchanging  their  money  The  other  method  of  operation  which  lends 

for  seairities  of  large  issues,  uniformly  as  safe  itself  to  smaller  or  larger  enterprises  is  to 

and  stable  as  the  high-grade  farm  mortgage  organize  any  definite  area,  such  as  a  valley 

b  to-day,  uniformly  as  exchangeable  or  nego-  along  the  Mohawk  in  New  York  State,  and 

tiable  as  the  most  widely  dealt-in  shares  on  plan  without  regard  to  existing  farm  bound- 

thc  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  aries  for  the  best  use  of  all  the  soils  of  the 

Such  control  can  be  secured  by  capital  in  area.    The  use  and  capacity  of  such  soils 

agriculture  in  one  of  two  directions,  either  of  ha\dng  been  worked  out  as  a  whole,  each  farm 

which  will  secure  to  the  farmer  his  independ-  would  have  its  own  obligations,  compliance 

ence  as  to  his  daily  occupation  and  individual  i^v-ith  which  would  entitle  it  to  capital  under 

development,  an  independence  which  must  be  penalties  and  to  share  in  increased  profits, 

guarded  under  our  social  and  political  system;  This  woidd  involve  an  organization  to  con- 

at  the  same  time  it  will  secure  to  capital  the  trol  the  farming  operations  of  the  entire  area, 

confidence  that  its  projects  in  the  largest  directing  what  crops  and  industries  shall  be 

sense  are  certain  of  fulfillment.  developed,  providing  and  distributing  labor, 

and  directing  disposition  of  the  products.    As 

increasing  tiie  corn  yield  to  whether  the  individual  farmer  should  draw 

his  profits  on  a  pro  rata  basis  or  under  some 
The  farm  value  of  the  com  crop  of  the  other  equitable  arrangement  is  a  detail  to  be 
United  States  is  $1,720,000,000.  It  is  now  adjusted  by  the  particular  circumstances, 
definitely  known  through  the  soil  surveys.  Obviously  the  contracts  with  individual  farm- 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected,  ers  should  run  for  a  series  of  years  and  should 
what  are  the  best  com  soils  in  different  parts  be  guarded  with  such  penalties  as  to  insure 
of  the  country.  Not  all  of  the  best  com  soils  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of 
are  producing  to  anything  like  their  fullest  operation  described  in  the  contract  under 
capacity,  for  lack  of  capital  and  intelligent  which  the  investment  is  made. 
direction  of  labor.  Much  of  the  com  crop  is  For  the  best  development  of  agriculture 
grown  on  soil  adapted  to  other  crops,  and  on  there  must  be  an  organized  cooperation  of 
which  there  is  little  chance  of  commercial  effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  agri- 
success  with  com.  On  the  best  com  soils  the  culture,  capital,  transportation,  and  State 
yields  could  be  largely  increased  with  better  and  federal  effort. 
equipment  and  intelligent  control  of  labor; 

and  with  proper  control  of  the  labor  capital  miiy  farming   fails  to  attract  capital 
could  safely  be  invested  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary equipment.    The  investments  should  be  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  large  industries  of 
made  only  in  consideration  of  certain  obliga-  the  country.     There  is  no  business  to-day 
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■    air-  Ka;ied  to  $4,61 5,700,000. 

i       TTie  detaib  o(  our  agricultural  production 

o  are  «iuaUy  interesting.    Com  is  being  pro- 
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duced  to  the  value  of  $1,720,000,000,  which  is       Practically  all  of  these  industries  are  built 
nearly  as  large  as  the  iron  and  steel  and  their  up  on  capital  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
mani^actured  products,  or  the  textile  in-  developing  commercial  operations  to  the  high- 
dustries,  and  is  larger  than  lumber  and  its  est  possible  degree  of  efficiency, 
remanufactures.    Yet  capital  as  such  is  not 

available  in  the  production  of  com.     The        A  guide  from  the  BxmEAU  of  soils 
farm  value  of  the  cotton  crop  is  $850,000,000, 

which  is  equal  to  the  grQ3S  value  of  the  prod-  To  commercialize  agriculture  and  make  it 
ucts  of  paper  and  printing.  The  farm  value,  a  safe  line  of  investment  for  capital  the  ma- 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  $725,000,000,  larger  than  terial — the  soil — ^must  be  understood  and  its 
the  gross  value  of  lealiier  and  its  finished  use  determined.-  This  is  accomplished  through 
products.  Yet  these  farm  values  are  nearly  the  agency  of  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  Bureau 
independent  of  capital  in  organized  form.  of  Soils  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
The  details  of  our  prindpsd  crops  are  given  culture.  This  service  is  engaged  in  the  classi- 
in  the  following  table:  fication  and  mapping  of  soils  and  the  deter- 

mination of  the  use  of  the  several  soil  types 
ESTIMATED  FARM  VALUE  OP  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  and  the  crops  bcst  adapted  to  them.    This 

PRODUCTS,  1909  ^Q^j^  ig  qI  exactly  the  same  fundamental  im- 

Crop  Approximaie  Values  portance  to  agriculture  as  the  study  of  ma- 

Com $1,720,000,000  terial  and  its  use  has  been  in  the  development 

Cotton 850,000,000  of  manufacturing  industries;  in  a  broad  way, 

JJ^^' 665'^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of 

Oau .  '[.../........./..........  4oo]oooiooo  efficiency.    It  is  the  extension  and  practical 

Potatoes 212,000,000  application  of  the  land  classification  on  which 

Tobacco 100,000,000  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  en- 

B^y 88'^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  y^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Flaxseed  [^  [..... ............. ..       36ioooiooo  York  alone  accurate  soil  maps  have  been 

Rice 25,000)000  made  of  8000  square  miles. 

Rye 23,000,000 

V,?P^L \ •*-'    1 8,000,000  j^^  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  LABOR 

All  other  crops  not  SpCCKlcd 753,000,000  Jr^voi-j:.-.    v*     jr/xxun.    A^TLoy,^ 

All  crops. $5,700,000,000      To  commercialize  and  build  up  agriculture 

in  the  Eastern  States  will  require  additional 
AH  animal  products 3^000.000.000  stable  labor,  which  at  present  must  be  drawn 

Total  farm  products $8,700,000,000  ^rom  the  immigrant  farmers.    The  classifica- 
tion, segr^ation,  and  distribution  of  these 

These  crops  are  produced  mainly  on  the  immigrants  is  the  work  of  the  Division  of 

annual  profits  of  the  individual  growers.  Information  m  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of 

Compare  with  this  the  details  of  the  manu-  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 

facturing   industries   supported   largely   by  through  this  channel  an  adequate  supply  of 

capital,  as  shown  in  the  following  table:  farm  labor  should  be  secured.    The  location 

^»^.o«  ,,.,rr-«  ..-  «»..T.,«^c  rs^  ,, * vr,r« . ^  of  the  immigrant  farmer  as  determined  by 

GROSS  VALUES  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  MANUFAC-       ^,    ,    ,    %  j  i  i  i...     •   .1 

TX7RES,'  1905  tile   local  sou  and  labor  conditions  is  the 

work  of  the  corresponding  State  agencies. 

i^  ^?f  kindred  products.           .$2,845,234,900       xhe  great  transcontinental  transportation 
Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.  .   2,176,739,726         ^       ^     .^,    ^^  ^.  x*  r  ^i 

Textiles 2,147,441,418  s)rsteins,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 

Lumber  and  its  remanufactures.. . .  1,223,730,336  Eastern  railroads,  have  recognized  the  value 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 1.031,965,263  of  the  inunigrant  and  have  utilized  him  in 

tel^"„Tmeurpucts;  other  '''•'''''''  Jevdopmg  and  using  the  soO  resources  of  the 

than  iron  and  steel. 922,262,456  West.     The  time  has  now  come  when  the 

Paper  and  printing 857,112,256  Eastern  railroads  can  with  profit  look  to  using 

Uatherand  its  finished  products. . .  705.747.47o  a  part  of  the  immigrant  supply  in  developing 

Vehicles  for  land  transportation....  643,924.442  and  utiUzing  tiirough  intensive  culture  tiie 

Liquors  and  beverages 501,266,605  •!     ^  fV.  '                f  f 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products 391,230,422  ^^  9^  "^^*^  own  States. 

Tobacxo. 331,117,681  It  remains  to  show  that  the  proper  use  of 

Shipbuilding 82,769,239  the  soil  can  be  secured  and  labor  be  properly 

T.,  TmirrTTir  directed  in  cooperation  with  capital,  in  order 

lotai '. 514,802,147,087    .      .  *L  ^  ui     J  r 

- — — — -  to  insure  that  reasonable  degree  of  success 

ocSSSSS?i;SS''aSi,°'  *^  ^^^  «**^  ^^'  Department  required  of  otiier  commercial  enterprises. 


OUGHT  THE  RAILROADS  TO 

ADVANCE   RATES? 

BY  SAMUEL  O.  DUNN    . 

• 

'T^WO  years  ago  the  railroads  of  the  United  because  it  seems  a  radical  departure  in  railway 
-^  States  announced  that  they  were  going  policy.  The  almost  uniform  course  of  our 
to  make  general  advances  in  their  freight  rates,  roads  \mtil  recent  years  was  steadily  to  reduce 
The  shippers  of  the  coimtry  vigorously  opposed  rates;  and  this  fostered  •  the  hope  among 
this.  The  business  depression  that  followed  many  that  their  tendency  always  would  be, 
the  panic  of  1907  lay  heavily  on  commerce  and  and  the  belief  that  it  always  ought  to  be,  down- 
industry;  and  the  shippers  contended  that  ward.  The  efforts  of  railway  managers  to  re- 
a  raise  of  railroad  rates  would  increase  and  verse  this  tendency  comes  as  a  kind  of  shock 
protract  it.  Their  opposition  was  successful,  to  the  public.  In  die  drciunstances  the  burden 
Prosperity  has  returned.  The  nulroads  again  of  proof  properly  is  laid  on  the  roads.  They 
propose  to  make  general  raises  in  their  freight  cannot  expect  travelers  or  shippers  to  submit 
rates,  and  in  the  East  some  are  also  trying  to  to,  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to 
raise  their  passenger  rates.  Again  they  meet  allow,  or  public  opinion  to  indorse  general 
with  strong  opposition.  Those  who  oppose  advances  in  rates  until  they  shall  be  justified 
advances  in  rates  now  argue  that,  prosperity  by  facts  and  sound  logic, 
having  returned,  the  roads  do  not  need  higher 

rates.    The  railroads  will  not  this  time,  after  railroad  wage  increases 
a  noisy  flourish  of  trumpets,  retire  tamely  firom 

the  field,  as  they  did  in  1908.    Prices,  and  par-  The  comer  stone  of  the  argument  advanced 

ticularly  those  of  railroad  supplies,  have  more  for  higher  rates  is  the  heavy  increases  that  have 

than  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  been  and  still  are  taking  place  in  railroad  ex- 

1907.    The  railroads  since  early  in  1910  have  penses.    In  1900  there  were  1,017,653  emplpy- 

made  large  increases  in  the  wages  of  their  em-  ees  on  railway  pay-rolls;  and  the  total  wages 

ployees,  many  being  directly  or  indirectly  in  paid  them  annually  amounted  to  $577,364,841, 

pursuance  of  decisions  of  arbitration  boards  or  $567  per  employee.    In  1909  the  number  of 

organized  imder  the  federal  arbitration  act.  employees  had  grown  to  1,502,833  and  the 

Public  sentiment  toward  the  roads  seems  more  wages  paid  them  to  $988,333,694,  or  $651  per 

friendly  than  two  years  ago.     The  railway  employee;  and  in  1910  the  roads  have  made 

managers  therefore  think  that  now  is  as  proper  further  increases  which  raise  the  average  an- 

and  propitious  a  time  as  they  ever  will  have  nual  wage  to  fully  $700,  or  23  per  cent,  more 

vigorously  to  urge  their  claim  for  higher  rates,  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.    Th^  number  of 

That  this  move  of  the  railroads  arouses  the  employees  in  the  busy  year  1907  was  1,672,074, 

public  to  keen  interest  and  many  travelers  and  and  their  average  annual  wage  $604,  or  $96 

Bhipf)ers  to  vocal,  stubborn  antagonism  is  not  less  than  the  present  average.     It  is  probaWe 

fturprising.    The  total  bill  of  the  country  for  the  number  of  employees  is  now,  or  soon  will 

railroad  transportation  in  the  year  ended  June  be,  as  great  as  in  1907.   If  so,  the  railways  are, 

30,  1909, — ^the  last  for  which  statistics  of  the  or  soon  will  be,  paying  for  the  same  amount 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  avail-  of  labor  as  they  had  three  years  ago,  $158,- 

afjlc^ — vvas  the  big  simi  of  $2,418,677,538.     Of  500,000  more  than  they  paid  for  it  then, 
this  $1,677,614,678  was  paid  for  the  carriage 

of  freight  and  $563,609,342  for  the  carriage  of  increased  cost  of  equipment 
pasM-ngcrs;   the  rest  for  the  transportation  of 

mail,  express,  etc.    An  average  advance  of  10  The  increases  in  the  prices  of  railway  mate- 

iKT  <  vni.  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  would,  rials  and  equipment  have  been  as  remarkable  as 

Ihrrrfore,  increase  the  country's  annual  trans-  the  increases  in  wages.    The  following  figures 

ii^iftallon  f*ill  over  $200,000,000;    an  average  are  representative  prices  actually  paid  in  the 

a/|var)i  e  of  but  5  \)er  cent,  would  increase  it  over  years  mentioned  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 

%tfXi/joOfOOO.   The  demand  of  the  carriers  for  managed  railroads  in  the  coimtry,  with  the 

fdp'hrr  ratcH  is  im|K)rtant  not  only  because  of  percentages  of  increase  in  them,  the  data  bc- 

\ht'  lar^t*  amount  of  money  involved  but  also  ing  fragmentary  because  the  purchases  of  this 
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road,  like  those  of  most  roads,  had  not  been  in  1909  it  was  1.928  cents.   A  very  careful  check 

very  great  or  varied  up  to  tlie  middle  of  the  of  the  actual  rates  made  by  C.  C.  McCain, 

present  calendar  year:  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Tnmk  Line  Com- 

coBfPARATiVE  COSTS  OF  EQUIPMENT,  Hiittee,  has  shown  that  the  average  earnings  per 

1900  AND  19 10  ton  per  mile  accm-ately  reflect  the  true  freight- 

^_, .  ^   , ,      Per  cent,  rate  situation,  and  that  the  reductions  made  in 

rar«  ^°"^  *^  Cost  In       Increase  .-  ^        j      •         ^«  ^    .i  .  . 

'^^  1900  1910     1910  over  specific  rates  durmg  the  past  thirteen  years 

Box $503 .  65  $677 .  00  34!  41  *^ave  offset  the  advances. 

Furniture 588.00  73i  54  24.41 

Stock 510.65  622.70  21.94  TRANSPORTATION    HAS    REALLY    DECLINED 

Refrigerator 880 .  14  939 .  44  6 .  74  IN  PRICE 

Flat 453-53  760.00  67.58  ^,              .     i      .                 .      r       1  .       .     , 

Gondola 532 .  00  6^7 .  00  19 .  74  The  nominal  price,  or  cost,  of  a  thmg  is  the 

Ore 584.75  815.55  39-47  amount  of  money  it  exchanges  for.     Its  real 

^*L^^oti\-is 714-25  1,090.00  52.67  price,  or  cost,  is  the  amount  of  commodities  or 

Freight  r^.'r* ... .  13,000.00  18,825.00  44.80  services  that  it  buys,  or  that  are  required  to 

Switching,6-whccl  9,550.00  12,200.00  27.15  buy  it.    Now,  while  the  nominal  price  of  trans- 

COMPARATIVE    COST   OF   MATERIAL   IN    I900,    1907,   AND    I910 

Per  cent,  in-  Per  cent.  in- 
Class  of  Material                  Cost  1900  Cost  1907  Cost  19x0  crease  1910  crease  1910 

over  X907  over  1900 

Track  or  cross  ties,  oak ..  .   $0.43  $0.60  $0.65                   8.3  444 

Track  or  cross  ties,  cedar . .        .21                       .55                       .54                  2.0  Dec.  161. 9 

Switch  ties,  oak 17.50  M  25.50  M  28.00  M              9.7  59.4 

Lumber,  yellow  pine 18.00  M  20.00  M  22.00  M  10. o  22.2 

Bridge  lumber 15.00  M  27.20  M  27.20  M  ....  81.3 

Angle  bars i.i5cwt.            i.6ocwt.            i.50cwt.          6.2  Dec.  30.4 

Track  bolts  and  nuts i.70cwt.            2.45  cwt.            2.15  cwt.  12.2  26.4 

Track  spikes 1.20  cwt.             1.90  cwt.             1.80  cwt.           5.2  50.0 

Steel  rail,  new 18.00  ton  28.00  ton  28.00  ton           ...  55.5 

Locomotive  coal i  .41  ton              i . 73  ton              i . 88  ton            8.6  33 . 3 

Piles,  oak 17                       .18                       .23  27.7  35.2 

Piles,  tamarack .06                      .08                       .13  62.5  116. 6 

These  advances  in  wages  and  m  prices  have  portation  has  not  changed  much  in  the  last  ten 
been  part  of  a  general  upward  movement,  or  fifteen  years,  its  real  price  has  greatly  de- 
There  was  a  recession  in  the  prices  of  many  dined,  for  a  given  amount  of  transportation  will 
commodities  after  the  panic  of  1907;  but  the  buy,  on  the  average,  fully  25  per  cent. /e55  labor 
latest  report  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  and  commodities  than  it  woidd  in  1900  and  40 
states  that  "wholesale  prices  in  March,  19 10,  per  cent,  less  than  in  1897;  and,  on  the  other 
were  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  preceding  hand,  a  day's  labor,  a  bushel  of  grain,  100 
twenty  years,  being  7.5  per  cent,  higher  than  pounds  of  merchandise,  a  car  or  a  locomotive, 
in  March,  1909,  10.2  per  cent,  higher  than  in  will  buy,  on  the  average,  25  per  cent,  more 
August,  1908,  21. 1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  transportation  than  it  would  in  1900  and  40 
average  yearly  price  of  1900,  49.2  per  cent,  per  cent,  more  than  in  1897. 
higher  than  the  average  yearly  price  of  1897,  Raih-oad  managers  point  out  that  advances 
and  33.8  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  in  prices  have  followed  raises  in  wages  and 
price  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899.*'  increases  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  in  every 

The  taxes  paid  by  railroads  increased  from  industry  except  theirs;  and  that  no  one  has 
$46,337,632,  or  $247  a  mile,  in  1899  to  $89,-  questioned  the  right  to  make  them.  They 
026,226,  or  $382  a  mile,  in  1909,  the  total  argue  that,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general 
increase  being  94  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  having  risen,  commerce  can  easily  bear  higher 
per  mile  54  per  cent.  rates.    If,  for  example,  when  a  commodity  sells 

for  $2  per  100  pounds,  it  can  bear  a  freight  rate 
SLIGHT  CHANGES  IN  RATES  of  lo  cents,  which  IS  5  per  cent,  of  its  price, 

then  it  can  when  its  price  increases  20  per 

While,  since  1897,  prices,  wages  and  taxes  cent.,  or  to  $2.40,  even  more  easily  bear  a  rate 
have  been  thus  greatly  rising,  railroad  rates  10  per  cent,  higher,  which  would  be  11  cents, 
have  remained  almost  stationary.  The  average  or  but  4.5  per  cent,  of  its  price.  Finally,  the 
freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1897  was  7.98  railway  managers  contend,  the  advances  in 
mills;  in  1900  it  was  7.29  mills;  and  in  1909  wages  and  in  the  prices  of  materials  and 
it  was  7.63  mills.  The  average  rate  per  pas-  equipment  are  so  augmenting  the  expenses 
senger  per  mile  in  1900  was  2.003  cents;  and  of  railway  operation  that  the  roads  must  sub- 
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stantidly  increase  their  earnings  by  means  of  of  this  and  of  improvements  and  economies  in 
raises  in  their  rates  in  order  to  get  and  keep  on  operation  was  an  increase  of  net  earnings  from 
a  sound  operating  and  financial  basis.  $2,435  ^^  S3>Si6  per  mile,  or  44  per  cent.  This 

enabled  the  roads  to  pay  largely  augmented 
FACTORS  TENDING  TO  LOWER  OPERATING       dividends.   In  1899  theV^id  divWencb  on  but 

EXPENSES  ^Q^  p^j.  ^^^  ^f  ^gj^  g^^^^  ^^  average  divi- 

To  the  foregoing)  those  who  oppose  advances  dend  on  dividend-paying  stock  being  4.0  pa 
in  rates  answer  that  while  the  increases  in  the  cent.;  while  in  1909  they  paid  dividends  on 
.costs  of  railroad  labor  and  materials  have  64  per  cent  of  their  stock,  the  average  dividend 
tended  to  increase  operating  expenses  and  on  dividend-paying  stock  being  6.53  per  cent 
reduce  net  earnings,  two  powerful  forces  have  It  is  contended  by  those  who  oppose  ad- 
been  working  successfully  in  the  opposite  vances  in  railroad  charges  that  the  foregoing 
direction:  (i)  The  rapid  growth  of  the  coun-  facts  show  that  the  carriers  have  been  very 
try's  commerce  has  caused  a  great  increase  prosperous,  and  do  not  need  higher  rates, 
in  the  density  of  traffic,  which,  in  turn,  has  Many  assert  that  if  the  roads  were  not  over- 
caused  a  large  increase  in  gross  earnings;  capitalized  their  present  earnings  would  enable 
and  at  the  same  time  has  tended  to  make  it  them  to  pay  not  only  reasonable,  but  high, 
practicable  to  handle  each  unit  of  traffic  more  average  dividends. 

cheaply;  and  (2)  the  splendid  improvements  The  facts  show  conclusively  that  in  the  past 
that  have  been  made  in  railroad  plants  and  ten  years  the  forces  that  tend  to  increase  rail- 
operating  methods  in  the  last  decade, — such  as  way  profits  have  triumphed  over  those  that 
the  reduction  of  grades,  the  elimination  of  tend  to  reduce  them.  But  this  does  not,  as 
curves,  the  adoption  of  more  powerful  locomo-  many  think,  decisively  answer  in  the  negative 
tives  and  cars  of  greater  capacity,  the  hauling  the  question  whether  rates  ought  to  be  raised, 
of  more  cars  in  a  train, — ^have  tended  to  keep  This  question  can  be  fairly  answered  only 
down  operating  expenses.  Unquestionably,  after  inquiry  as  to  whether,  with  present  rates, 
these  two  forces  have  worked  with  great  effect  profits  are  and  probably  in  future  will  remain 
to  widen  the  margin  between  gross  earnings  on  a  level  where  they  will  attract  adequate  in- 
and  expenses.  The  density  of  the  passenger  vestment  in  railroads, 
traffic  of  American  railroads  increased  from 

78,300  passengers  hauled  one  mile  per  mile  are  the  roads  overcapitalized? 
of  line  in  1899  to  127,300  in  1909,  or  63  per 

cent.,  and  the  density  of  freight  traffic  from  In  1899  no  dividends  were  paid  on  59.39  per 

660,000  tons  hauled  one  mile  per  mile  of  line  cent,  of  the  railroads'  stock.    Their  earnings 

to  953,986,  or  44  per  cent.    Other  things  being  were  then  low;  many  were  just  emerging  fifm 

equal,  an  increase  in  the  density  of  traffic  of  receiverships.    They  had,  as  a  whole,  to  climb 

a  railroad,  \mtil  it  is  worked  practically  to  its  a  long  way  before  they  got  on  anything  ap- 

full  capacity,  tends  to  increase  its  earnings  proaching  a  sound  financial  basis.    Not  until 

faster  than  its  expenses;   the  railway  business  1901  did  they  pay  dividends  on  as  much  as  50 

is  one  of  "increasing  returns."    Why  this  is  so  per  cent,  of  their  stock;   and  the  most  stock 

becomes  clear  when  one  considers  the  obvious  they  ever  did  pay  dividends  on  was  67  per 

facts  that  it  costs  much  less  than  twice  as  much  cent.     The  largest  dividends  they  ever  de- 

to  haul  a  full  car  than  to  haul  a  half-full  car;  clared,  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1908,  amounted 

that  it  costs  much  less  than  twice  as  much  to  to  an  average  of  only  5  per  cent,  on  their  total 

run  an  engine  pulling  its  maximum  load  of  outstanding  stock,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 

cars  than  to  run  it  with  half  its  maximum  is  very  low  for  a  figure  representing  their  maxi- 

load;  and  that  it  costs  much  less  than  twice  as  mum  dividend-payments, 

much  to  maintain  and  renew  a  track  that  is  Nor  has  their  average  percentage  of  dividends 

being  worked  to  its  capacity  than  to  maintain  and  been  so  low  because,  as  is  often  charged,  they 

renew  it  when  worked  to  but  half  of  its  capacity,  are   grossly  overcapitalized.     The    Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  stated  in  its  prelim- 

increased  net  earnings  inary  statistical  report  for  the  year  ended  June 

30, 1909,  that  the  total  amount  of  railroad  cap- 
The  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  of  the  ital,  both  stocks  and  bonds,  then  outstanding 
United  States  increased  from  $4,570  per  mile  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  $13,7 11,867,733, 
In  1899  to  $6,865  per  mile  in  1909,  or  41  per  "representing,"  says  the  commission,  "a  cap- 
rent.  But  meantime,  owing  to  the  growth  of  italization  of  $59,259  per  mile  of  line."  A  fair 
traffic,  gross  earnings  increased  from  $7,005  valuation  probably  would  show  that  it  would 
per  mile  to  $10,381,  or  48  per  cent.    The  result  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  this  to  reproduce 
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merely  the  physical  properties.  The  two  most  recent  years  in  the  market  rate  of  interest, 
thorough  valuations  ever  made  in  this  country  This  general  increase  is  illustrated  by  that 
were  Siose  in  Minnesota  and  Washington,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  that  the  rail- 
The  Railroad  Commission  of  Minnesota  found  roads  themselves  have  to  pay  on  their  bonds, 
in  1907  that  the  roads  in  that  State  were  capital-  The  average  rate  at  which  they  borrowed 
ized  for  an  average  of  $44,206  per  mile,  and  money  in  1900  was  3.75  per  cent.;  in  1908  it 
placed  on  them  a  valuation  of  $54,201  per  was  5.04  per  cent. ;  and  it  probably  is  now  5.5 
mile.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wash-  per  cent.,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  t^Z  P^^ 
ington  found  in  1908  that  the  three  imi>ortant  cent.  Now,  whatever  raises  the  rate  of  interest 
lii^  in  that  State  were  capitalized  for  on  bonds  and  other  gilt-edged  securities  raises 
$43,012,  $44,078  and  $70,278  per  mile,  respec-  the  rate  of  dividend  that  must  be  paid  on 
tively,  and  placed  on  them  valuations  of  stocks.  When  an  investor  can  get  onl)^  3.75 
$39,000,  $67,800  and  $77,200  per  mile,  re-  per  cent,  interest  by  loaning  his  money  he  may 
spectively.  There  have  been  numerous  in-  be  willing  to  give  par  for  a  stock  paying  a  divi- 
stances  in  this  country  of  watering  of  railroad  dend  of  only  5.5  to  7  per  cent.;  but  when  he 
capitalization.  But  in  most  cases  the  water  can  get  5  per  cent,  or  more  from  loans  on  gilt- 
has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  making  of  edged  security  he  quickly  becomes  unwilling  to 
improvements  and  extensions  out  of  earnings  invest  in  any  stock  that  will  not  net  him  from 
and  by  increment  in  the  value  of  the  properties.  7  to  9  per  cent. 

The  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  Now,  assuming  that  passenger  and  freight 
States  b  probably  now  the  most  conservative  in  rates  remained  unchanged,  would  the  resultant 
the  world.  While  our  roads  are  capitalized  for  of  the  various  forces  that  determine  railroad 
an  average  of  but  $59,259  per  mile,  those  of  the  profits  be  in  future  the  increase  of  net  earnings, 
Argentine  Republic,  for  example,  are  capital-  which  the  roads  need,  or  a  decrease?  As  has 
ized  for  $59,930;  those  of  New  South  Wales  already  been  shown,  the  increases  in  wages 
(which  were  built  and  are  operated  by  the  state)  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  three  years 
for  $64,000;  those  of  Canada  for  $66,752;  will  have  the  effect,  when  the  roads  again  have 
those  ol  Germany  (which  are  state-owned)  for  as  many  employees  on  their  pay-rolls  as  in 
$109,783;  those  of  France  for  $139,390;  and  1907,  of  increasing  their  operating  expenses 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  $275,040.  over  $158,500,000  a  year.  This  equals  52  per 
Wliile  the  increase  in  the  net  earnings  and  cent,  of  the  net  dividends  declared  in  1909. 
dividends  of  railways  during  the  past  ten  years  Furthermore,  the  prices  of  materials  and 
has  been  large,  their  absolute  amount  always  equipment  are  now  the  highest  in  history  and 
has  been,  and  is  yet,  very  small  as  compared  are  still  rising.  On  the  other  hand,  increase  in 
with  those  in  other  lines  of  business.  That  the  density  of  traflSc  tends  to  increase  railroad 
they  have  not  been  large  enough  to  attract  an  net  earnings  only  before  a  railroad  is  being 
adequate  supply  of  capital  into  the  railway  worked  to  its  full  capacity;  for  after  the  point 
business  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  there  of  traffic  saturation  is  reached,  new  tracks  or 
have  been  constant  complaints  for  years  that  lines  must  be  built  to  handle  the  additional 
the  expansion  of  transportation  facilities  has  traffic,  which  involves  enormous  new  invest- 
not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  commerce.  ment.    Now,  there  are  many  roads  which  have 

The  mileage  of  the  railroads  increased  only  reached    this   point.      Furthermore,  improve- 

from  187,534  miles  in  1899  to  235,402  miles  in  ments  in  plants  and  operating  methods  cannot 

1909^  or  25  per  cent.    Meantime  their  total  be  relied  on  to  keep  down  operating  expenses 

passenger  traffic  increased  from  14,591,327,000  in  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  for  on  many 

passengers  carried  one  mile  to  29,109,323,000,  roads  grades  and  curves  have  been  reduced, 

or  100  per  cent.,  and  their  freight  traffic  from  and  the  size  of  cars,  the  power  of  locomotives 

123,667,257,006    tons    hauled    one    mile    to  and  the  length  of  trains  have  been  increased  as 

218,802,987,000,  or  almost  80  per  cent.  much  as  is  economically  practicable,  or  even, 

in  many  cases,  physically  possible.    The  view 

HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES  ON  RAILROAD  ^^  ^j^^  Interstate  CommcrcV Commission  as  to 

INVESTMENTS  ^^^  probable  future  resultant  of  the  forces  that 

Now,  to  get  the  new  capital  requisite  to  in-  determine  railway  net  earnings  was  thus  ex- 
crease  their  facilities  to  the  extent  that  is  de-  pressed  by  Commissioner  Prouty  in  the  recent 
manded  by  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  car-  decision  in  the  Spokane  rate  case: 
riers  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it  not  only  as 
high  a  percentage  of  return  as,  but  a  higher  It  is  probable  that  at  the  outset  the  economies  or 

.if^      .M*^              u              •  J                                 •  Operation  more  than  outweighed  the  mcreased  cost 

than  they  ever  have  paid  or  are  now  paymg.  of  labor  and  supplies,  but  that  of  late  the  reverse 

This  is  largely  because  of  the  increase  within  has  been  true.    <     .    .    It  is  evident  that  the 
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total  result  to  net  revenues  cannot  be  foretold  with  inatory  and  the  smallness  of  the  road*s  earn- 

accuracy.    It  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  effect  of  j^gs  be  due  to  the  extreme  lowness  of  other 

increased  wages  and  increased  cost  of  supplies  will       °        rjy%     t    a,  ^     v.*  ^^        •  i    j  * •     *u 

be  more  seriously  felt  in  the  future  than  it  has  rates.    The  factors  which  mainly  determine  the 

been  in  the  past.  commission's  decision  as  to  the  eqmtabieness 

of  the  relation  between  rates  are  the  rdative 

The  situation,  then,  briefly  summed  up,  amounts  it  costs  the  raihx)ad  to  render  the 
seems  to  be  this:  The  railroads  require  a  vast  services  for  which  it  charges  the  rates,  and  the 
amount  of  new  capital  to  make  the  great  im-  relative  values  of  those  services  to  those  to 
provements  and  enlargements  of  their  facilities  whom  ihty  are  rendered.  For  example,  it  costs 
that  are  necessary  to  enable  them  .properly  to  more  on  the  average  to  haul  a  ton  of  dry  goods 
handle  the  traffic  of  the  country;  to  get  this  than  a  ton  of  coal,  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
capital  they  must  pay  higher  rates  of  interest  more  tons  of  dry  goods  can  be  loaded  in  a 
and  dividends;  in  order  to  meet  their  increas-  car  and  that  they  must  be  given  an  expedited 
ing  expenses,  properly  maintain  their  proper-  service;  and,  besides,  the  service  rendered  in 
ties,  and  pay  the  higher  rates  of  interest  and  hauling  a  ton  of  dry  goods  is  more  valuable  to 
dividends  that  capitalists  demand  they  must  the  shipper  than  the  service  rendered  in  haul- 
earn  both  more  gross  and  more  net;  and,  ing  a  ton  of  coal  simply  because  the  dry  goods 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  advance  their  rates,  is  more  valuable. 

it  is  probable  that  their  net  earnings  not  only  The  commission  must  consider  the  probable 

will  not  increase,  but  will  decrease.  effect  of  its  orders  on  railroad  earnings,  both 

Prices  in  general  have  risen  over  2 1  per  cent,  because,  as  an  administrative  body>  it  is  its  duty 

in  ten  years  and  50  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years,  as  much  as  that  of  the  President,  to  use  its 

The  roads  are  aslung  for  increases  in  rates  that  authority  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and 

will  certainly  not  average  over  10  per  cent.,  and  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

probably  will  average  considerably  le^.  There-  States  has  held  that  railways  cannot  constitu- 

fore,  if  the  very  highest  average  advance  that  tionally  be  derived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  "fair 

has  been  proposed  were  made,  rates  would  return."    The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Consoli- 

still  be  substantially  lower,  as  compared  with  dated  Gas  Company  case,  indicated  that  6  per 

prices,  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  very  cent,  is  the  minimum  to  which  a  public  serv- 

greatly  lower,  as  compared  with  prices,  than  ice  corporation  can  be  restricted.      Just  what 

they  were  thirteen  years  ago.  return  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

regards  as  the  maximum  which  in  the  inte- 

TASK  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  expediency  raUways  should  be 

COMMISSION  allowed  to  earn,  it  has  never  said,  but  in  iU 

The  determination  of  whether  the  railways  original  opinion  in  the  recent  Spokane  rate 
shall  be  allowed  to  raise  their  rates  will  rest,  case,  it  did  express  the  view  that  the  net 
primarily,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
mission.  Its  action  regarding  the  matter  Northern,  which  for  five  or  six  years  had  aver- 
will  be  imprecedented  in  the  history  of  this  aged  from  la  to  15  per  cent,  were  excessive, 
country.  The  Hepburn  act  of  1906  empow-  The  rates  of  all  competing  railways  must  be 
ered  the  commission  to  reduce  rates  only  after  the  same;  otherwise  all  the  competitive  traffic 
the  railways  had  put  them  into  effect.  The  will  go  to  the  road  whose  rates  are  lowest  But 
Mann-Elkins  act  of  this  year  authorizes  it  to  the  net  earnings  of  competing  roads  vary 
restrain  an  advance  in  rates  from  being  put  widely;  in  the  same  territory  there  are  found 
into  effect  for  a  maximum  period  of  ten  months,  roads  which  are  earning  20  per  cent  and 
while  the  commission  is  investigating  whether  others  that  are  earning  nothing,  or  perhaps  2, 
it  is  justifiable;  and  to  forbid  it  entirely  if  it  3,  or  4  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  commission  re- 
shall  finally  be  found  unreasonable.  duces  a  rate  it  reduces  the  earnings  of  the  weak 
In  determining  whether  rates  shall  be  re-  as  well  as  of  the  strong  competing  lines;  and  if 
duced  the  commission  considers  (i)  their  rela-  it  permits  a  raise  of  rates  the  earnings  of  the 
tion  to  other  rates;  and  (2)  the  probable  effect  strong  as  well  as  of  the  weak  lines  will  be 
of  a  change  in  them  on  railroad  earnings.  It  increased.  The  commission  has  repeatedly 
will  have  to  give  preponderant  consideration  said  that  where  the  earnings  of  an  entire  group 
to  the  same  points  in  passing  on  the  proposed  of  roads  will  be  affected  by  its  order,  it  must 
advances.  It  must  consider  the  relation  of  any  take  into  account  the  entire  situation;  it  will 
rate  it  is  proposed  to  advance  to  other  rates,  not  reduce  rates  because  the  earnings  of  some 
because,  even  though  a  railroad's  earnings  may  one  road  or  roads  in  a  group  are  high,  nor 
be  too  small,  the  rate  in  question  may  be  high  refrain  from  reducing  them  because  the  earn- 
enough  or  even  excessive  and  unfairly  discrim-  ings  of  some  road  or  roads  are  already  low. 
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HE  period  since  the  Spanish-American  acted  within  the  last  few  years,  with  a  view 
War  has  witnessed  a  marvelous  increase  to  acquainting  the  public  with  what  has 
in  our  national  expenditures.  Less  than  nine-  already  been  accomplished  by  Congress  in  the 
teen  years  ago  the  people  were  astoimded  at  the  way  of  reform  in  estimating  for  and  in  making 
thought  of  their  Government  appropriating  federal  appropriations,  and  also  to  what  fur- 
a  billion  of  dollars  during  a  single  Congress,  ther  reforms  are  needed  to  keep  national  ex- 
The  explanation  then  was,  we  are  a  "billion-  penditures  within  the  legitimate  functions  of 
dollar  country."  But  to-day,  at  a  single  ses-  the  federal  Government,  and  to  avoid  unnec- 
sion  of  Congress,  a  billion  dollars  is  appropri-  essary  increases  in  the  future, 
ated  and  it  does  not  seem  to  cause  the  people 

to  even  pause  and  question  the  reasonableness  ^^^  ^^^^'^  indifferent  to  the  burden  of 
or  examine  into  the  necessity  of  these  largely  indirect  taxes 

increased  expenditures.  The  fundamental  cause  of  our  greatly  in- 

creased expenditures  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
not  a  party  question  these  expenditures  are  met  from  revenues  se- 

cured indirectly — ^from  customs  duties,  internal 
While,  as  is  \isually  the  case,  the  minority  revenue  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  the 
party,  in  order  to  gain  political  advantage  burden  of  which  the  people  do  not  directly  feel, 
because  of  our  large  appropriations,  seeks  to  The  citizen  who  must  go  into  his  own  pocket, 
charge  the  party  in  control  of  the  Government  and  therefrom  contribute  directly  his  share 
with  extravagance  and  waste  of  public  money,  toward  a  .public  improvement  or  a  public  serv- 
yet  the  records  will  show  there  is  no  line  of  ice,  is  not  indifferent  as  to  the  necessity  for 
demarcaticm  between  the  two  parties  in  their  such  improvement  or  service,  nor  is  he  tardy 
demands  for  increased  appropriations,  nor  any  in  complaining  if  the  weight  of  the  burden  of 
greater  zeal  for  economy  in  public  expenditures  taxation  becomes  excessive  in  proportion  to 
upon  the  part  of  the  members  of  one  party  the  benefits  he  receives.  The  citizen  watches 
than  is  shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  other,  with  jealous  eye  municipal  and  State  expendi- 
cspecially  when  the  interests  of  their  respective  tures,  for  he  knows  that  with  their  increase  he 
localities  are  concerned.  This  is  so  whether  must  bear  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  to  meet 
those  interests  be  in  appropriations  for  public  them.  But  the  farther  he  is,  apparendy^  re- 
buUdings,  for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  moved  from  the  source  of  the  public  revenue, 
for  additional '  and  greater  batdeships,  for  as  when  the  revenue  is  secured  indirectly,  the 
military  posts,  for  increases  in  salaries  to  curry  less  interested  he  is,  the  less  familiar  with  the 
favor  with  officers  as  well  as  employees  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  revenue  is  being  ex- 
Government,  or  for  any  of  the  many  other  pended,  and  the  less  readily  is  his  opinion  im- 
activities  of  the  federal  Government  in  par-  pressed  upon  the  legislative  body  that  author- 
ticular  States  or  localities.  izes  the  expenditure  of  his  money. 

As  neither  political  party  is  solely  responsible 
for  unnecessary  or  constitutionally  unauthor-  state  functions  taken  over  by  the  nation 
ized  appropriations  or  more  zealoiis  than  the 

other  in  the  interest  of  economy,  it  is  well  for  This  indirectness  of  federal  taxation  and  the 
the  country  to  seek  the  real  causes  of  the  tre-  popular  belief  that  what  the  federal  Govem- 
mendous  growth  in  federal  expenditures  dur-  ment  does  and  pays  for  does  not  come  out  of 
ing  the  little  more  than  a  decade  since  our  war  their  pockets,  give  rise  to  the  people's  willing- 
with  Sp>ain.  In  doing  so  we  shall  also  call  ness  to  surrender  to  the  federal  Government 
attention  to  certain  restrictive  legislation  en-  functions  that  the  States  have  expressly  re- 
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served  to  themselves^  the  exercise  of  which  the  causes  of  mine  explosions  generally  was 

involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  like-  being  performed  efficiently  by  a  branch  of  the 

wise  to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  demand  Geological  Survey. 

appropriations  for  objects  which  should  and       There    is    now    a    well-organized    lobby, 

could  just  as  well  be  imdertaken  and  per-  backed  by  many  eminent  physicians  of  the 

formed  by  their  local  or  State  governments,  country,  seeking  to  secure  the  establishment 

This  tendency  is  therefore  the  result  largely  of  a  new  department,  to  be  known  as  the  De- 

of  the  mistaken  impression  which  the  people  partment  of  Health,  with  a  Secretary  in  the 

seem  to  have,  that  in  securing  federal  appro-  Cabinet.    The  principal  reason  advanced  for 

priations  for  their  respective  States  and  local-  this  new  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  federal 

ities  they  are  securing  something  for  nothing.  Government  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  States  in 

Whtle  it  is  true  that  this  tendency  is  due  rather  dealing  with  the  question  of  public  health  and 

to  negligence  than  to  any  deliberate  failure  hygiene.    There  has  like¥dse,  for  some  time, 

upon  the  part  of  the  States  to  perform  certain  been  a  constant  agitation  to  induce  the  federal 

of  their  functions,  it  is  none  the  less  serious,  Government  to  make  large  appropriations  for 

for  the  remissness  of  the  States  in  the  per-  the  support  of  educational  institutions  to  be 

formance  of  their  proper  fimctions  gives  rise  to  located  in  the  various  Congressional  districts 

a  general  popular  demand  for  remedial  legis-  throughout  the  coimtry. 
lation  by  the  federal  Government  as  well  as  for       The  function  of  promoting  the  public  health 

federal  appropriations^  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  purely  local; 

With  the  development  of  transportation  and  so  also  the  function  of  providing  for  the 
facilities  and  the  resultant  growth  of  our  indus-  education  of  its  citizens.  These  functions  have 
tries,  State  lines  have,  for  all  practical  pur-  always,  heretofore,  been  jealously  guarded  by 
poses,  been  obliterated.  There  is  not  an  indus-  the  States  and  their  municipalities.  Should  the 
try  of  any  size  that  does  not  manufacture  goods  federal  Government  once  imdertake  the  excr- 
for  shipment  into  other  States.  If  the  remiss-  dse  of  either  one  of  these  functions,  even  in  a 
ness  of  one  State  in  dealing  with  its  domestic  most  limited  manner,  it  would  be  only  a  ques- 
affairs  made  itself  felt  only  within  the  borders  tion  of  time  when  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
of  that  State,  then  it  might  be  left  to  suffer  the  extend  its  activity  into  purely  local  fields,  for 
consequences  until  driven  to  seek  a  remedy.  If  the  States  and  mimicipalities  would  then  strive 
the  condition  of  the  packing  industry  at  Chi-  to  secure  federal  aid  for  their  hospitals  and 
cago  affected  only  the  people  of  Illinois,  the  schools  in  much  the  same,  manner  as  they  now 
federal  Government  would  not  have  been  seek  to  secure  their  proportion  of  other  federal 
appealed  to  to  protect  the  health  of  the  people  appropriations.  To  obtain  this  they  would 
generally  and  dso  to  protect  our  foreign  com-  have  to  surrender  ultimately  to  the  federal 
merce  through  the  enactment  of  the  meat-  Government  the  right  of  local  self-government 
inspection  law.  The  neglect  of  Illinois  and  over  their  educational  institutions  and  public- 
other  States  in  which  are  located  large  packing  health  service,  for  with  federal  appropriations 
plants  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  for  any  service,  whether  national  or  local,  federal 
the  enactment  of  that  law  at  a  cost  to  the  administration  is  a  necessary  concomitant, 
whole  people  of  more  than  $3,000,000  annu-  There  are  many  other  im warranted  activities 
ally.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pure  food  law,  now  being  performed  by  the  federal  Govem- 
for  had  proper  State  laws  been  enacted  and  ment  requiring  increased  appropriations.  These 
enforced  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  have  grown  from  small  beginnings,  which  were 
in  each  State  there  would  have  been  no  demand  in  themselves  within  the  scope  'of  federal  func- 
or  necessity  for  a  national  law.  tions,  and  have  increased  with  the  demands  of 

Congress    in    the    session    recently    closed  certain  sections  of  the  country  or  of  private 

established  a  new  bureau  which  is  an  instance  business  interests,  which  desire  the  federal 

in  point.    In  response  to  a  public  sentiment  Government  to  do  things  which  they  them- 

aroused  because  of  the  failiure  of  the  States  to  selves  could  as  well  do,  and  should  be  required 

enact  proper  mining  laws  to  protect  the  lives  to  do,  or  suffer  the  consequences.    Certain  of 

of  workers  in  mines,  a  national  Bureau  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Geological 

Mines  was  created.    The  establishment  of  this  Survey  furnish  examples  of  this  tend«icy.  The 

bureau  was  doubly  unwarranted;    first,  be-  Geological  Survey  was  established  primarily 

cause  its  principal  functions  properly  belong  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  geological  survey 

exclusively  to  the  States  in  which  mines  are  of  the  public  domain.    In  performance  of  this 

located  and  over  which  the  federal  Govern-  function,  topographic    and    geologic    surveys 

ment  has  no  control ;  and  second,  because  the  have  been  made  of  public  lands;    but  tins 

scientific  investigative  work  in  connection  with  work  has  been  and  is  now  being  done  in  States 
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wbtte  there  b  not  now  a  foot  of  public  land.  *penditures  on  account  of  past  wars,  it  is  possible 

Municipalities  and  counties  have  been  surveyed  to  reduce  very  greatly  our  expenditures  in  prepa- 

primarily  in  the  interest  of  municipalities  and  ration  for  war,  without  jeopardizing  in  the  least 

public  utility  corporations,  such  as  electric  rail-  our  national  safety,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

ways  and  water-power  companies.    Likewise,  the  enlightened  intelligence  of  the  people  will, 

noonandgable  streams,  which  lie  wholly  within  in  the  not  distant  future,  demand  that  we  cease 

a  sin^e  State  and  are,  therefore,  not  within  the  this  reckless  waste  indulged  in  merely  for  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Government,  are  be-  gratification  of  an  unwarranted  national  pride, 
ing  gauged,  and  this  work  is  done  principally 

for  the  benefit  of  localities  or  industrial  con-  lack  of  budget  system 
cems  interested  in  water-power  development. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities  of  the  Another  very  serious  practical  reason  for  our 
federal  Government  which  should  properly  be  present  large  expenditures  may  be  found  in  the 
performed  either  by  the  States  or  by  private  lack  of  any  well  formulated  system  of  prepar- 
intere^  that  are  now  the  beneficiaries  at  the  ing  the  estimates  for  public  expenditures  and  in 
expense  of  the  whole  people.  The  good  which  making  the  appropriations  to  meet  the  same, 
may  be  accomplished  locally  by  any  or  all  of  A  step  in  that  direction,  however,  has  been 
these  various  activities  cannot  be  questioned;  taken.  Under  the  practice  which  obtained  up 
but  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  to  March  4,  1909,  the  head  of  each  execu- 
Govemment  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  tive  department  submitted  his  estimates  to  the 
beneficent  results  which  may  accrue  to  indi-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  charged 
vidual  States,  localities,  or  to  certain  private  merely  with  the  duty  of  grouping  them  in  the 
mterests,  especially  where  the  same  results  "Book  of  Estimates"  for  submission  to  Con- 
may  be  as  well  secured  by  the  States  whose  gress  at  the  beginning  of  each  season.  As  a 
duty  it  is,  under  their  organic  laws,  to  look  result  of  this  method  each  department  placed 
after  the 'welfare  of  the  people  within  their  own  its  estimates  at  the  highest  figure,  sometimes, 
Uvders  and  at  their  own  expense.  too,  without  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 

service  or  the  estimated  revenues  of  the  Gov- 

MiUTARY  EXPENDITURES  emment,  in  the  hope  of  securing  more  liberal 

appropriations,     Each   department  prepared 
But  by  far  the  most  serious  single  cause  of  its  estimates,  too,  without  regard  to  the  neces- 
our  greatly  increasing  expenditures  is  the  cost  sities  or  the  demands  of  other  departments.    It, 
of  maintaining   and  enlarging  our  military  therefore,  not  infrequently  happened  that  the 
establishments.    The  total  appropriations  for  estimates  for  expenditures  were  far  in  excess  of 
the  army,  navy,  fortifications,  and  military  the  estimated  revenue,  and  the  appropriations 
academy  for  1910  were  $348,833,714.72,  while  made  by  seven  different  committees  were  so 
the  appropriations  for  the  same  purposes  for  large  as  to  cause  a  deficit* 
1897  ^cre  only  $61,688,477.39.    The  appro- 
priations for  1910  exceeded  those  for  1897  by  executive  responsibility 
over  400  per  centum.    The  total  appropria- 

ticHis  for  all  other  purposes,  exclusive  of  postal  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  haphazard 
expenditures,  for  1897  were  $315,253,968.90,  method  and  to  secure  some  coordination  in  the 
whfle  for  1910  they  were  $560,876,772.40,  or  an  preparation  and  submission  of  estimates,  the 
increase  of  178  per  centum.  In  other  words,  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  placed  in  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  expenditures  for  prep-  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  approved 
aration  for  war  is  more  than  double  the  per-  March  4,  1909,  a  provision  which  requires  the 
centage  of  increase  in  all  other  expenditures.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  the  estimates 
including  past  wars.  are  submitted  to  him,  to  compare  their  total 
During  the  fiscal  year  1909  we  expended  in  with  the  estimated  revenues  for.the  ensuing  fis- 
preparation  for  war,  that  is,  for  our  army,  navy,  cal  year.  If  he  finds  that  they  are  in  excess  of 
fortifications,  and  other  objects  made  necessary  the  estimated  revenues,  he  is  then  required  to 
by  our  present  policy,  39.4  per  centum  of  our  submit  them  to  the  President,  who  in  turn 
entire  revenue  for  that  year,  exclusive  of  postal  examines  them.  If  the  President,  after  con- 
receipts;  and  on  account  of  past  wars  we  ex-  sultation  with  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
pended  32  per  centum  of  our  total  revenues,  or  believes  that  they  cannot,  without  injury  to  the 
for  both  purposes  7 1.4  per  centum,  leaving  only  public  service,  be  scaled  down  so  as  to  bripg 
28.6  per  centum  for  all  other  governmental  them  within  the  estimated  revenue,  he  is  then 
purposes  outside  of  the  Postal  Service.  While  required  to  recommend  to  Congress  new  sources 
it  is  practicaUy  impossible  to  reduce  our  ex-  of  taxation  or  new  loans  to  maJke  up  the  deficit. 
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In  this  way  the  responsibility  for  increased  branch  of  the  Government  to  cease  the  a- 
expenditures,  which  has  heretofore  rested  en-  penditure  of  public  money  through  indirect 
tirely  upon  Congress,  has  been  thrown,  in  part,  means  without  authority  of  law,  provides  that 
upon  the  President  and  the  executive  depart-  no  part  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  or 
ments,  the  heads  of  which  are  best  able  to  hereiafter  made  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
determine  what  appropriations  can,  with  the  ment  of  the  salaries  of  any  person  or  commis- 
least  injury  to  the  public  service,  be  reduced,  sion  appointed  without  the  authority  of  law,  or 
The  success  of  this  provision  is  evidenced  by  for  the  payment  of  compensation  of  persons 
the  fact  that  the  estimates  submitted  to  Con-  transferred  from  bureaus  or  departments  to 
gress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  just  closed  assist  such  person  or  commission  in  its  work, 
were  $80,261,738.43  less  than  the  estimate  unless  such  transfer  or  such  commission  has 
•  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  been  previously  authorized  by  law.  This  is,  in 
session,  and  $44,706,231.66  less  than  the  appro-  effect,  but  a  reiteration  of  a  law  on  the  statute 
priations  made  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  books  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  but  which 
previous  year's  estimates.  had  been  repeatedly  violated.    Moreover,  the 

Constitution  provides  that  "  no  money  shall  be 

REDUCING  "deficiency"  APPROPRIATIONS  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 

of  appropriations  made  by  law,"  and  it  was 

Another  reform  in  the  methods  of  public  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  instnunrat 
expenditure,  which  has  saved  much  money,  is  that  the  authority  to  expend  the  money  of  the 
the  so-called  "anti-deficiency"  law.  Up  to '{people  should  be  restricted  to  appropriations 
about  four  years  ago  a  bureau  or  a  department  made  by  Congress.  While  this  provision  re- 
would  submit  an  estimate,  and  if  the  amount  mains  law  and  the  auditors  for  the  several 
so  estimated  was  not  fully  appropriated  for  by  departments  enforce  it,  goveriSment  by  execu- 
Congress,  the  bureau  or  department  would  tive  choice  will  be  impossible, 
nevertheless  proceed  to  expend  the  amount 

appropriated,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  and  should  cabinet  officers   have  seats  in 

would  then  present  to  Congress,  at  its  next  congress? 
session,  an  estimate  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  practice  enabled  the  heads  of  the  depart-  It  has  been  suggested  many  times  that  our 

ments,  and  not  Congress,  to  fix  the  standard  of  adoption  of  the  European  system  of  giving 

public  expenditures.  cabinet  ofl5cers  seats  in»  the  House  of  Reprc- 

The  law  now  proddes  that  all  appropria-  sentatives  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
tions  must  be  apportioned  by  the  heads  of  Congress  in  making  appropriations  for  the 
departments  and  bureau  chiefs,  by  monthly  or  public  service,  and  would  likewise  result  in 
quarterly  allotments,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  much  economy.  Whether  such  a  system,  if 
year,  and  the  amount  so  allotted  must  not  be  adopted,  would  result  in  any  economy  is  very 
exceeded,  except  in  case  of  some  extraordinary  doubtful.  There  are  many  practical  difficulties 
emergency,  or  the  happening  of  some  unfore-  in  the  way  of  such  a  system  in  this  country, 
seen  and  unavoidable  contingency  that  could  The  greatest  obstacle  is  oiu'  form  of  govern- 
not  be  reasonably  anticipated  when  the  appor-  ment  with  its  three  independent  and  coor- 
tionment  was  made.  For  a  violation  of  this  dinate  branches.  In  England  the  cabinet  is 
law  a  severe  penalty  is  imposed.  As  a  result,  chosen  from  among  the  membership  of  the 
estimates  for  deficiency  appropriations  have  House  of  Commons.  Under  our  Constitution 
been  materially  reduced.  The  total  deficiency  this  would  not  be  possible,  as  a  man  cannot  at 
appropriations  during  the  last  session  were  one  and  the  same  time  hold  office  in  the  execu- 
$7,587,654.12  less  than  those  of  the  previous  tive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
session,  and  $11,825,788.71  less  than  the  emment.  This  the  founders  of  our  Govern* 
average  annual  deficiencies  during  any  fiscal  ment  wisely  provided  against  in  order  to 
year  since  1898.  Thus  the  power,  which,  prevent  one  branch  from  dominating  the  other. 
through  long  usage,  had  been  usurped  by  The  proposition  merely  to  grant  them  pcf- 
the  departments  and  bureaus,  of  determim'ng,  mission  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  regard  for  the  will  of  Congress,  what  and  participate  in  the  discussion  is  likewise 
their  expenditures  should  be,  has  been  de-  impracticable. 

stroyed,  and  Congress  now  fixes  the  standard  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would  take 

of  public  exp>enditures  in  all  departments  of  kindly  to  the  idea  of  having  persons  appointed 

the  Government,  free  from  department  coercion,  by  the  executive,  sometimes  because  of  thei^ 

Another  provision  of  law  enacted  a  few  ability  along  given  hues,  but  not  infrequently 

years  ago,  which  has  compelled  the  executive  for  personal  or  political  reasons,  participate  in 
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and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  directly  upon  A  partial  remedy  for  the  lack  of  coordination 
the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  public  between  committees  having  appropriating  jur- 
money  for  their  respective  departments,  isdiction  was  thought  to  have  been  found 
Their  responsibility  for  such  action  would  not  in  the  Senate  when  recently  a  committee  on 
be  to  the  people  but  to  the  President.  public  expenditures  was  formed,    composed 

Under  our  system  information  concerning  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  appropri- 
thc  necessity  for  appropriations  estimated  for  ating  committees.  This  committee,  however, 
is  obtained  through  hearings  before  the  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  anything, 
respective  committees  having  appropriating  because  none  of  its  members  wished  to  antag- 
junsdiction.  Reports  of  these  bearings  are  onize  any  one  of  the  appropriating  committees 
always  printed  and  are  available  for  the  in-  by  interfering  with  its  work  and  interposing  his 
formation  of  every  Member  of  the  House  and  judgment  over  that  of  the  seventeen  or  more 
the  country.  members  who  composed  each  of  the  appropri- 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  presence  and  ating  committees;  and  also  because  none  of  the 
influence  of  heads  of  departments  upon  the  committees  was  willing  to  surrender  its  judg- 
floor,  while  perhaps  furnishing  some  enlight-  ment  to  any  other  committee.  For  these  and 
mcnt  to  those  members  who  do  not  take  the  other  reasons  nothing  whatever  was  accom- 
trouble  to  examine  the  reports  of  hearings,  plished  through  that  method, 
would  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  Prior  to  1865  the  House  of  Representatives 
appropriations.  Each  cabinet  officer  would  had  no  committee  known  as  a  "Committee  on 
represent  and  use  his  power  and  influence  in  Appropriations."  Until  then  all  appropria- 
thc  interests  of  his  own  department.  This  is  tion  bills  were  prepared  and  submitted  by  the 
always  the  case  under  the  present  system,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 

would  be  different  if  cabinet  officers  were  per-  division  of  RESPONSiBiLnY 

mitted  to  urge  their  estimates  on   the  floor 

as  well  as  before  committees.  In  1865  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee, 

under  the  rules  of  the  House,  was  divided  and 
ATTITUDE  OP  HOUSE  COMMITTEES  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  created 

with  Thaddeus  Stevens  as  its  head,  who  re- 

Another  serious  cause  for  increased  appro-  signed  the  chairmanship  of  Ways  and  Means 
priations  is  the  fact  that  the  chairmen  and  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  this  new  com- 
members  of  those  committees,  each  of  which  mittee.  *  Thereafter,  and  until  1880,  all  appro- 
has  jurisdiction  of  but  a  single  appropriation  priations  were  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
bill,  have  become  the  partisan  representatives  Appropriations.  In  the  latter  year  the  legisla- 
in  committee  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  depart-  tive  committee  on  Agriculture  was  authorized, 
mcnt  or  the  particular  activity  of  the  govern-  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  prepare  and 
mental  service  which  comes  under  their  appro-  report  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill, 
priating  jurisdiction.  These  committees  have  In  1885,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Samuel 
both  Ic^gislative  and  appropria^ng  jurisdiction.  J.  Randall,  a  Protection  Democrat,  then  chair- 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the  man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
other  hand,  very  properly  has  no  legislative  authority  was  given,  by  a  Democratic  House, 
jurisdiction,  but  has  control  of  six  appropria-  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  report 
tion  bills,  carrying  a  little  more  than  half  the  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  for 
total  appropriations.  Two  of  these  bills,  the  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy;  to  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  report  the  Na- 
Sundry  Civil  bill,  carry  appropriations  affecting  val  Appropriation  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
every  department  and  every  activity  of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Government,  and  reach  almost  every  Congres-  Appropriation  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Post- 
sional  district  in  the  country.  This  general  Offices  and  Post-Roads,  the  Post-Office  Ap- 
jurisdiction  causes  the  Committee  on  Appro-  propriation  bill;  and  to  the  Committee  on 
priations  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  gov-  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill. 
cmmental  expenditures,  and  to  refrain  from  Thus  the  jurisdiction  over,  and  the  responsi- 
favcHing  one  branch  or  activity  of  the  Govern-  bility  for,  all  appropriations  was  taken  from  one 
ment  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  also  to  seek  committee  and  divided  between  seven.  Six  of 
so  to  consolidate  and  merge  similar  functions  these  committees,  each  having  control  over  the 
which  are  being  performed  by  several  separate  appropriations  for.  but  one  department,  were 
agencies  asto  cause  the  least  possible  expendi-  thereby  made  the  sp>ecial  representatives  and 
ture  and  the  least  possible  duplication  of  service,  advocates  of  the  respective  departments  for 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


HOW  GERMAN  STREET  RAILWAYS  SHAME  US 

AN  excellent  commentary  on  the  prevalent  were  many  other  points  in  the  Germans'  favor 
^^  criticism  of  American  street-railway  serv-  noted  by  him.    For  example,  he  says: 
ice    is  supplied    by   the   Engineering  News, 

which  prints  in  its  editorial  correspondence  .Kr^.^JJl^y^^.''"  "T^^ 

1  **      t    ^  r^  xtT  -D       u    u«    u^^\.^^^Ai^»   the  car  comes  to  a  switch,  a  stop  IS  made  while  the 
a  letter  from  C.  W.  B.,  who  has  been  spendmg   motorman  takes  the  long  switch-operatine  rod  out 

a  short  time  in  half  a  dozen  German  cities —  ol  the  front  compartment  where  he  keeps  it.   Then 

Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Strasburg  being  three  h«  cither  gets  oui  of  the  car  or  pokes  the  rod  out  of 

of  them— and  who  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  iljf,  JL^l'TL'L^^;!. ''"^  \"'"f  l!?*'  ^"^'^'t  7^''''  ^^ 

•^i_  !_•     •    /-.  "^i.  r  ^i.      ^      *.    puts  back  the  rod  and  starts  the  car  ahead, 

with  hmi  m  Germany  the  manager  of  the  street       On  a  German  car  the  motorman  carries  the 

railwa3rs  in  his  own  home  town  in  America,  to  switch-operating  rod  on  the  front  of  the  car  out- 

whom  he  would  like  to  put  a  few  questions   side  where  it  is  held  by  a  socket  and  latch.     When 

with    the  view  of  discovering  why  there  is  ^Zi'V!^A\^Z^fu''^''\^l^''^^T'\^^^^^ 

,  ^      ^  •    X  ^i.       A      i       -1  ^^  3""  turn  the  switch  and  replace  the  rod  in  a 

such  a  contrast  between  the  street  railways  fifth  of  the  time  the  motorman  on  an  American  car 

of  these  German  cities  and  his  own  at  home,  requires. 

The  indictment  he  brings  against  the  New 

Jersey  corporation  which  runs  the  latter  is  as  Another  point  that  bothers  Americans  in  con- 

foUows)  nection  with  their  street  railways,  especially  in 

,                    ..__        .                J  J     TL  going  from  one  city  to  another,  is  whether  the 

Its  cars  are  dirty  and  overcrowded.     They  are  ° ,  „  •n  „«       ^    ^ii  au    «        ^j    ^x 

insufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  <^^rs  will  stop  on  the  near  or  on  the  far  side  of 

not  only  at  the  rush  hours  of  the  day  but  at  other  the  street.     In  Germany,  the  stoppmg-places 

times.     They  are  run  at  astonishingly  irregular  are  plainly  marked  by  neat  enameled  signs 

intervals     Often  one  waits  a  long  time  for  a  car  along  the  sidewalk,  and,  except  at  junctions 

to  come  along  and  then  three  or  four  will  pass  in  a  ..,  °  .,         *      *      m                   i       ^  j    ^ 

bunch.    The  conduct  of  the  employees  is  a  con-  with  other  street  railways,  are  located  at  some 

stant  source  of  complaint.    The  handling  of  the  distance  from  the  street  comers.     C.  W.  B. 

controller  and  of  the  brakes  is  such  that  the  cars  believes  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  in 

are  gcneraUy  stopped  with  a  jerk  and  started  with  America  would  obviate  four-fifths  of  the  com- 

a  surge  ahead  that  sends  the  whole  mass  of  strap  ■  •  ^       r        .                   j.    ^        •          i. 

hangers  swaying  backward.    Thb  faUure  of  motor-  plaints  of  motormen  not  stoppmg  when  sig- 

men  to  stop  when  signaled  is  a  constant  exaspera-  naled ;  and  it  might  result  in  a  saving  of  time 

tion.  particularly  on  parts  of  the  system  where  cars  that  would  avoid  the  high-speed  runs  between 

arc  run  at  infrequent  intervals.  ,  .         ..^     stops,  and  the  quick  starts  and  sudden  checks 

.     .     .     The  passengers  are  jammed  into  dirty    ..    -T  ^  •       ^    ^«  ^i 

street  cars  like  cattle.    The  goads  used  upon  the  that  are  as  annoying  to  the  passengers  as  they 

street-car  cattle  are  such  verbal  ones  as  ''step  are  injurious  to  the  equipment. 

Uwiy  and  "move  up  in  front."    That's  the  chief       In  justice  to  the  American  street-railway 

t^Z't  ^^^tf^xJ^^^^^noJTf^^^  manager,  C.  W.  B.  confesses  his  belief  that  the 

to  protect  street-railway  passengers  Irom  cruel  .  nc-.       i*     i    m     <>  .«       « 

treatment.  brusque  "Step  hvelyl"  of  the  Amencan  con- 
ductor is  just  as  truly  typical  of  us  as  a  people 

In  Germany  not  once  in  all  his  street-railway  as  the  politeness  of  the  German  conductor  is  of 

riding  did  C.  W.  B.  see  a  crowded  car.     While  the  German  nation.    Must  we  not,  he  asks,  as 

Amencan  street  railways  provide  for  increased  a  nation  learn  the  art  of  good  manners  before 

traffic  by  putting  on  larger  and  heavier  cars,  we  indict  our  street-railway  managers  because 

the  Germans  meet  the  same  problem  by  run-  their  conductors  do  not  say  "Please"  and 

ning  trains  of  two  or  three  cars,  which  oflFer  a  "Thank  you?" 

ch:ice  between  closed  and  open  cars,  and  en-       Street  railways  in  German  cities  of  moderate 

aWc  the  German  street  railways  to  do  what  no  size  give  a   far   superior   service   to  any  in 

American  street  railway  ever  pretends  to  do —  America,  and,  with  far  smaller  traffic,  carry 

provide  a  seat  for  every  passenger  who  wishes  passengers   short  distances  for  half  the  fare 

to  sit  down.    Also,  the  German  cars  are  clean;  charged  by  American  companies.     As  C.  W. 

the  uniforms  of  the  employees  are  immaculate;  B.  admits,  however,  the  American  lines  give 

and  the  men  themselves  are  courteous  to  ade-  much  longer  rides  for  a  single  fare   than  is 

grcc  that,  as  C.  W.  B.  remarks,  "leaves  an  customary  in  Germany  and  tlie  demand  hfere 

American  dissolved  in  astonishment."    There  is  for  these  long  rides. 
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IS   EUROPE  TAKING  RELIGION  OUT  OF 

ITS   SCHOOLS? 

TpHE   entire    separation    of   Church   and  conquering  their  passions.    The  moral  law  can  be 

•■•     State  is  regarded  by  nearly  all  citizens  Prescribed  and  enforced  solely  in  the  name  of  Him 

r.(  *k;o  ^.^TMiKiiV  oc  o  u;»kKr  f/%..f.i.nof^  ^^^A\  ^"^  alone  has  the  nght  to  prescribe  it  and  enforce 

of  this  repubhc  as  a  highly  fortunate  condi-  j^  ^j^hout  respect  to  persons.  Who  wields  full  and 

tion  of  affairs.    Iheir  independence  of  one  or  absolute  authority  over  all  men  alike,  and  Who  at 

the  other  seems  to  make  for  the  freedom  of  His  appointed  hour  will  ask  for  a  strict  accounting 

both.    At  the  same  time,  government  within  ?"^  T^^  ["^^e  all  men  by  their  works.   Now,  where 

««^u    \c    \^rr^^r^c,^Ur    ^I'rvirxKfi^^    ♦v,^^,,^^    4.1,  '^  a  teacher  m  a   lay  school  to  get  this  moral  law 

each   is   immensely   simphfied   through   the  from,  so  that  he  may  propound  and  expound  it  to 

presenceof  asmglemsteadof  adualauthonty.  his  pupils?    A  school  without  God  must  produce 

As  appKed  to  our  public  schools,  this  prin-  scholars  who  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  most  untanied 

dple  has  resulted  in  the  "undenominationar'  passions,  the  direst  vices.    .         .    In  countries 

'^^  i_«i.  *^f„  iju  where  the  lay  school  IS  established,  and  where  there 

system  which  niost  of  us  would  be  very  un-  j^  ^^t  enough  countervailing  religious  instruction 

willing  to  see  changed.  The  question  as  to  by  means  of  private  institutions  or  the  clergy  or 
which  faith  should  be  taught,  and  how  much  otherwise,  we  see  a  terrifying  growth  of  the  spirit 
prominence  it  should  receive  in  the  school  ?j  '^''°hu°^?J!?''''l'*f.V''  T"^  bnatally  sociahstic 

^      .     ,  v  .     1  ,  ideas,  of  the  filthiest  literature,  of  disfioisting  rcal- 

curnculum,   has   not,   however,   everywhere  ism  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  and  ofbrgieTwhich 

been  settled  wdth  so  httle  diflSculty  and  fric-  would  only  have  been  thought  possible  in  pagan 

tion  as  here.     Where  a  state  religion  has  been  times.     ...    We  cannot  admit  that  religion  is 

strongly  entrenched,   there,   of  course,   the  P"''^*y  ^"  individual  or  family  affair,  or  one  of 

a     r*  \         ^  ..        J.     r  4.1.        Lit.         i_  conscience,    it  is  a  public  and  a  social  question, 
efforts  to  get  it  out  of  the  schools  have  been 

vigorously  resisted.  In  France,  after  a  bitter  It  is  unfair,  says  the  article  in  the  Rassegna 
conflict,  all  religious  teaching  or  observance,  Nazionale,  to  cite  Holland  or  Switzerland  in 
and  even  the  recognition  of  religious  belief,  defense  of  lay  schools,  for  there  "they  open 
was  finally  banished  from  the  schools  main-  with  common  prayer,  the  Bible  is  read  every 
tained  out  of  the  public  exchequer.  In  Italy  a  day,  and  at  the  close  a  very  simple  prayer  is 
similar  movement  has  been  in  progress,  and  offered  up,  thanking  God  for  blessings  be- 
the  "laicization,''  or  "neutralization,"  of  stowed.  How  different  from  our  schools,  and 
government  educational  institutions  there  from  the  French,  whence  even  the  name  of 
finds  a  host  of  energetic,  eloquent  adversaries,  God  is  banished  I "  A  few  Italian  occurrences 
not  only  among  the  Roman  Catholic  priest-  are  then  recorded.  School  children  ha\'e  been 
hood,  but  the  laity  as  well.  rebuked  by  masters  for  making  the  sign  of  the 

To  the  large  and  solid  body  of  opinion  the  cross.  Others  have  been  forbidden  to  men- 
Rassegna  Nazionale  of  Florence  gives  voice  in  tion  the  name  of  God.  From  some  scholars 
the  shape  of  an  article  based  on  a  pamphlet  bookmarks  in  the  form  of  sacred  emblems 
recently  issued  by  a  distinguished  ecclesias-  have  been  taken  away.  One  teacher  wrote 
tic,  Monsignor  Bonomelli.  under  a  boy's  composition,  in  which  he  had 

The  "scandalous  French  novelty  and  ab-  written  about  his  mother's  death,  his  extreme 
surdity,"  one  reads  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  grief  thereat,  and  his  hope  of  one  day  seeing 
"of  divorcing  education  from  religion  has  her  again  in  heaven,  " Do  you  believe  this? " 
found,  and  continues  to  find,  ready  followers  "However,"  concludes  the  Italian  writer, 
in  Italy."  The  point  of  view  of  this  review  is  "this  is  not  liberty.  It  is  tyranny  of  the  first 
representative  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  water— tyranny  for  which  there  is  no  excuse." 

majority  of  devout  Roman  Catholics  in  Eu-      „,      .   i  j  r      n        .  ^     ._. 

-^^^  r.l>A  ;^  4U^»^r^«»  «,*^»4^k  ^..^^.'^^  «^^^  We  rebel,  once  and  for  all,  against  such  arbitrary 
rope   and  is  therefore  worth  quoting  some-  dealings,  and  ask  for  tru^  fiberty  in  educaiioh 

what  at  length.  which  shall  give  cause  of  complaint  to  none.  Under 

'a  system  of  that  sort  the  believers  will  have  the 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  schools  that  the  fate  of  schools  they  desire,  with  suitable  masters,  and  thus 

our  country  depends;  if  they  are  Christian,  so  will  there  will  be  homogeneous  bringing  up  in  which 

the  future  generations  be.    The  lay  school  is  not  class  and  home  teaching  will  not  contradict  each 

merely  anti-Christian  but  atheistic.     .     .     .     Ig-  other.     Let  the  unbelievers  have  their  schools,  as 

noring  every  true  basis  of  morality,  it  is  anti-  they  desire  them.  Every  father  of  a  family  will  then 

social,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  institution  which  does  not  be  free  to  choose  the  kind  of  school  he  prefers, 

really  educate,  and  which  does  more  harm  than  Experience  will  show  which  yields  the  best  results, 

good.    What  we  want  first  of  all  and  above  all  is  .     .     .     Be  it  remembered  that,  if  our  Italy  has 

good  children,  to  obtain  which  worthy  grand  aim  become  a  free  and  p>owcrful  nation,  this  is  due  to 

their  characters  must  be  strengthened,  in  order  to  the  alumni  of  schools  that   were   free,   many  of 

render  them  capable  of  performing  acts  of  sacrifice,  them  in  clerical  hands,  while  to-day  no  small  nura- 

of  overcoming  the  difficulties  they  will  meet,  of  en-  ber  of  pupils  in  our  lay  schools  not  only  have  topsy- 

during  the  sorrows  which  may  befall  them,  and  of  turvy  notions,  but  also  deny  their  country. 
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A  NEW  HINDU  NATIONAL  SONG 


T^HERE  is,  it  seems,  a  literary  as  well  as  a 
^  patriotic  renasence  in  India.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Hindustani  Review,  in  an  article 
on  Hindustani  as  the  national  language  of 
India,  a  writer  says  that  "in  Lahore  we  have 
now  a  young  aspirant  to  literary  fame  in  Dr. 
Mahonimed  Iqbal,  Ph.D.,  etc.,  whose  short 
but  sweet  poem,  'Hindustan  Hamara,' 
strikes  notes  that  must  awaken  responsive 
echoes  all  through  Hindustan." 

The  following  are  extracts  of  a  few  verses, 

from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Hindu  is 

quite  as  capable  of  idealizing  his  native  land 

as  the  Briton  or  the  American. 

.  The  song  is  entitled  "My  Native  Land." 

I.  Of  all  countries  in  this  world, 

our  Hindustan  is  the  best; 
3.  It  is  our  rose-garden,  and  we 

are  its  nightingales. 


3.  Even  though  in  foreign  countries, 
My  heart  is  always  in  my  native  land; 

4.  You  must  take  me  to  be  there, 

Where  my  heart  really  is. 

5.  That  mountain  which  is  the  highest  of  all 

and  the  nearest  to  the  Heavens: 

6.  It  is  our  sentry;  yea  it  is  our  watchman 

7.  In  the  lap  of  Ind, 

there  disport  a  thousand  streams; 

8.  Even  the  regions  of  Paradise  are 

jealous  of  the  breath  of  our  rose-garden. 

9.  O,  Thou  Ganges  stream!  dost 

Thou  still  remember  the  day 

10.  When  we  first  descended  on  Thy  shores? 

11.  No  religion  ever  teaches  us  to  bear 

enmity  to  each  other; 

12.  We  are  Indians  and  this  Hindustan  is 

Our  native  land. 

13.  Greece,  Egypt  and  Rome  have 

all  vanished  from  this  world; 

14.  And  yet  the  name  and  fame  of  our 

dear  old  Ind  still  abide. 


THE    POLITICAL  CAPACITY  OF  THE   NEGRO 


A  VIGOROUS,  courageous  defense  of  the 
political  capacity  of  the  black  man  is  con- 
tributed to  the  current  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenik  Century,  by  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Howard 
University,  Washington.  Professor  Miller, 
himself  a  member  of  the  negro  race,  limits 
his  discussion  to  the  negro  in  the  United  States. 
The  ancient  doctrine  of  race  inferiority,  he 
says,  still  persists.  "It  avers  with  great 
vehemence  of  spirit  that  the  negro  is  inher- 
ently, unalterably,  and  everlastingly  inferior 
to  the  white  race  as  a  part  of  God's  cosmic 
scheme  of  things,  and,  therefore,  is  an  unfit 
factor  for  self-government,  which  is  the 
highest  human  function." 
Nevertheless,  continues  this  writer, 

the  transplanted  African  has  manifested  surprising 
capacities  and  aptitudes  for  the  standards  of  his 
European  captors,  so  that  the  races  must  now  be 
separated,  if  at  all,  by  purely  artificial  barriers. 
Tnb  upward  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  African  has 
been  ajgainst  continuous  doubt,  ridicule^  and  con- 
temptuous denial  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
pront  by  his  inferior  status. 

Referring  to  Haiti  and  Liberia,  Professor 
Miller  challenges  the  assertion  that  the  negro 
is  incapable  of  self-government.    He  says: 

If  it  be  true  that  the  negro  has  never  shown  any 
conspicuous  capacity  for  self-government  after  the 
European  standard,  it  is  also  true  that  the  white 
race  has  not  yet  shown  any  conspicuous  success  in 
governing  him.     The  Republic  of  Haiti,  contrary 


to  prevailing  belief,  is  the  most  marvellous  illustra- 
tion of  self-governing  ability  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Where  else  can  be  found  a  race  of  slaves 
who  rose  up  in  their  independence  of  spirit  and 
banished  the  ruling  race  to  another  continent,  set 
up  free  government,  and  maintained  it  for  one  hun- 
dred years  in  face  of  the  taunts  and  sneers  and 
despiteful  usage  of  a  frowning  world?  If  there  be 
imperfections,  internal  dissensions,  and  repeated 
revolutions,  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  in  learning  the  lesson  of  self- 
government.  Liberia  is  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn,  and  pointed  to  as  an  everlasting  argument  of 
the  negro's  governmental  incapacity;  and  yet  we 
have  here  a  handful  of  ex-slaves  who  had  only 
played  for  a  while  in  the  backyard  of  American 
civilization,  and  who,  feeling  the  fires  of  freedom 
burning  in  their  breasts,  crossed  the  ocean  and  es- 
tablished a  government  on  the  miasmatic  coasts  of 
Africa.  This  Government  has  been  maintained, 
however  feebly,  for  ninety  years.  For  nearly  a 
century  a  handful  of  American  ne^oes  have  exer- 
cised a  salutary  control  over  two  millions  of  natives 
and  have  maintained  themselves  amid  the  intrigue 
and  sinister  design  Df  great  European  powers. 

So  far  as  the  negro  has  been  allowed  to  take 
part  in  politics,  Professor  Miller  maintains 
that  he  has  been  a  constant  influence  making 
for  righteousness. 

It  does  seem  remarkable  that  this  crude,  un- 
tutored race,  without  inheritance  or  freedom, 
should  display  such  an  absorbing  passion  for  free 
institutions.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  sec- 
tional contention  the  negro  has  been  on  tne  side  of 
liberty,  law  and  the  national  authority.  On  the 
whole  he  has  advocated  the  party,  men,  measures 
and  policies  that  were  calculated  to  uphold  the  best 
traditions  and  the  highest  American  ideals.  Ac- 
cording to  any  just  and  righteous  standard,  this 
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country  belongs  to  the  negro  as  much  as  to  any  strued  into  a  menace  to  free  institutions?  If  there 
other,  not  only  because  be  has  helped  to  redeem  it  be  any  menacef ul  feature  in  the  negro's  political 
from  the  wilderness  by  the  encr^  of  his  arm,  but  status,  it  is  merely  that  he  grows  out  of  ignorance, 
because  he  has  also  bathed  it  with  his  blood  and  poverty,  and  the  resultant  degradation.  These  are 
watered  it  with  his  tears,  and  hallowed  it  with  the  ovXy  tenoporary  and  incidental,  and  they  endure 
yearnings  of  his  soul.  Not  only  in  local  atachment  only  until  adequate  means  are  put  forth  for  their 
but  also  in  devotion  of  spirit  to  American  institu-  removal.  There  are  some  who  are  blinded  by  the 
tions  and  ideals  the  negro  has  played  a  notable  spirit  oi  racial  animosity  and  hate,  and  with  whom 
part.  It  was  the  negro  slave  whose  blood  was  first  racial  passion'  is  the  only  political  stock-in-trade, 
shed  in  the  streets  of  Boston  as  an  earnest  of  so  that  they  will  willingly  create  a  racial  menace 
American  independence.  In  every  national  crisis  where  none  exists,  or  perpetuate  it  though  it  might 
the  negro  has  demonstrated  his  patriotism  anew,  easily  be  removed.  These  are  the  most  unloyal,  un- 
it runs  like  a  thread  through  every  chapter  of  our  patriotic  men  in  America,  and  could  profitably  sit 
national  history  from  Boston  Common  to  San  Juan  at  the  feet  of  the  negro,  whom  they  hold  in  de^te, 
Hill.  Bv  what  possible  stretch  of  argument  can  a  and  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  loyalty  and 
race  with  such  potential  patriotic  capacity  be  con-  devotion  to  country  and  its  cause. 
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JAPAN'S  POVERTY  AND  HER  STRENGTH 

"Vf  UCH  has  been  written  about  the  impe-  debt  is  14  yen  to  every  100  yen  of  her  na- 

'*••*•  cunious  condition  of  Japan — so  much,  tional  wealth;  France's,  14;  Germany's,  10; 

indeed,  that  the  very  name  suggests  a  poor  Austria's,  7;  Great  Britain's,  7;  the  United 

country.    But  how  poor  she  is  as  compared  States'  i. 

with  other  nations  is  known  only  to  the  few  Professor  Kambe  further  infers  that  the 

who  have  made  special  inquiry  into  the  ques-  average  per  capita  income  of  the  Japanese  is 

tion.    One  of  these  few  students  is  Professor  smaller  Uian  that  of  any  other  people  belong- 

Kambe,  of  Kioto  Imperial  University,  who  ing  to  the  family  of  great  powers.    Taking 

publishes  the  result  of  his  painstaking  inves-  the  average  income  of  the  Japanese  at  10 

tigations  in  a  recent  issue  of  Nippon  Keizai  yen,  he  gives  us  the  following  table: 

Shinshi  (the  Japanese  journal  of  economy),  Ar^age 

of  Tokio.  Capita 

After  sifting  a  mass  of  statistics  this  noted   ^V^J!!?'                                      *  .'!!*^ 

T  1.   1         f  •        •  1.       Japan 10  yen 

Japanese  scholar  of  economic  science  reaches  jtaly • 23    •• 

the  conclusion  that  his  country  is  economic-  Austria 28    " 

ally  the  j)oorest  of  all  the  nations  which  at  Germany 41 

present  are  generally  recognized  as  "great  G^^Britain*!.*!^'.'.'.'!^*.^^^' *!'.'!.*! 'ii.'S 

powers."    In  the  first  place,  he  compares  the   United  States ............! ..!.!.!!!  '73 

total  amount  of  Japan's  national  wealth  with       rr.i_     1        •      r  r   n  •     v    r 

those  of  other  powers.    Assuming  that  100       ^he  gloomiest  feature  of  all  is  the  fact  that^ 
yen""  represents  the  total  wealth  of  Japan,  he  ^f  ^^  ^?  Italy,  Japan  is  the  most  heavily  taxed 
gives  us  the  following  comparative  table:        ^^  nations.    The  Japanese  is  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  I  yen  20  sen  upon  every  10  yen  of  his 
Amcunt     jncomc,  a  proportion  exceeded  only  by  Italy, 
^^^"^    which  taxes  i  yen  22  sen  upon  every  10  yen  of 

iTJ!J7  ^r^L^   the  income  of  its  subjects.    The  Austrian 

japan 100    yen  ,         -  ' 

Italy 269  '"     pays  a  tax  of  I  yen  13  sen  upon  every  10  yen 

Austria 384    "     of  his  income;   the  Frenchman  97  sen;  the 

5"^** 551     "     Englishman  88  sen:  the  German  67  sen;  and 

Fr^^:::::::::::::::::::r:: fA  "•  the  American  33  ^««. 

Great  Britain 1,008     '*         1°  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  conditions 

United  States 1,397    "     now  prevailing  in  Japan,  Professor  Kambe  is 

far  from  disheartened.  On  the  contrary  he  cn- 
Not  only  is  Japan's  national  wealth  the  tertains  decidedly  optimistic  views  as  to  the 
smallest,  she  is  the  most  heavily  burdened  with  future  of  Japan's  economic  development,  be- 
debts.  Her  national  debt.  Professor  Kambe  lieving  that  by  applying  proper  methods  her 
estimates,  amounts  to  22  yen  for  every  100  wealth  can  be  augmented  to  no  small  extent. 
yen  of  her  wealth,  whereas  even  Italy,  the  He  also  finds  consolation  in  the  patriotism 
poorest  of  the  European  powers,  has  a  debt  and  public  spirit  which  enables  his  country- 
of  only  17  yen  per  100  yen  of  wealth.  Russia's  men  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  every  comfort  for 
~7;;r7~~~T~~      ;      7T~~; : the  sake  of  the  State  whenever  an  emergency 

•The  approximate  value  of  the  Japanese  y<?n  n  American         .  ^        "^ 

money  Is  50  ccnis.     There  are  100  sen  In  one  ytn.  anses. 
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CENTENARY  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUEEN 
IN  PRUSSIAN  HISTORY 

THE  'name  of  Queen  Louise,  held  in  such 
affectionate  memory  by  (he  PnissiaD 
people,  conjures  up  a  \'Uion  of  gracious  lovcU- 
H3&.  Ever  an  attractive  and  appealing  figure, 
t  special  interest  attaches  to  her  at  present — 
the  centennial  of  her  death.  The  exhibition  of 
likenesses  of  the  Queen  now  being  held  in  the 
Ilofaenzoliem  Museum  at  Berlin  offers  the 
best  opportunity  to  obtain  genuine  portrayals 
of  her  at  various  ages. 

P.  Bailleu,  writing  in  the  Illuslrirle  Zeihtng 
(Leipsic)  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary, 
gives  us  a  Wvid  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
Queen,  who  enthralled  the  fancy  not  only  of 
her  contemporaries  but  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions. A  reproducdon  of  a  beautiful,  youthful 
picture  of  her,  by  Tischbein  (now  in  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Berlin),  precedes  his  article. 

In  lecturing — the  writer  begins — some  years 
ago  on  Queen  Louise  before  a  Berlin  audience, 
and  speaking  of  the  fascination  of  her  |>ersonal- 
ity,  her  captivating  grace,  one  of  the  au<lience 
stepped  up  to  him  al  the  close  and  asked 
whether  she  had  really  been  so  beautiful  and 
good,  so  irresistibly  winning,  or  was  it  all  only 
a  Prusaan  legend.  This  is  the  question,  he  con- 
linues,  which  now,  too,  on  the  eve  of  the  cen- 


*  roiTiAn  or  oi'EK 


tenary  memorial  of  her  death,  is  again  more  or 
lessaudibly  put. 

Tbe  question  taay  be  readily  and  decisively 
ansnered.  We  can  point  to  (he  pictures  where 
Vig^Lcbrun,  GraEsi,  and  Tiechbein  have  depicted 
the  charm  uf  her  preacnce;  but  more  appealing  arc 
the  descripiiuns  of  her  from  the  pen  of  two  for- 
eigners— a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman.  Count 
S^ur,  who  came  to  Berlin  with  Duroc  in  1803. 
wrote:  "One  uf  the  memories  that  have  remained 
with  me  from  my  brief  journey  is  the  admiration 
that  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Queen  of  Prussia 
aroused  in  me.  There  was  such  a  harmonious 
sweetness  in  her  voice,  something  so  lovable  and 
irresistibly  appealing  in  her  words,  such  charm  and 
majesty  in  her  bearing,  that,  completely  dazed  for 
eome  moments,  I  believed  myself  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  those  beings  whose  seductions  and  witch- 
ery are  depicted  to  usin  the  fables  of  the  olden 
times,"  And  the  Enclish  Secretary  of  Legation 
">  his  sister,  the  same  year:    "In  society. 


particularly 


ther 


I    to   the 

Queen,  and  a  sunny  smile  or  a  glance  from  her 
brightly  laughing  eyes  is  a  token  of  favor  eagerly 
coveted.     Few  women  arc  endowedwitb  so  much 


z  -^L.:~^r-a  i=ti  tie  R^.a;fogi  of 

— ,:i;C;   _    I'-rr  Azcccv;  f-Itbtt: 


-  :' r^     -    -    ,--~';— --^      r^n  ire"  ir  A^;^n^un- 

-----  -,^    --j-i-.   ■i>.   n^y   ".  ii  .1*  kec  their 

_    _         -    -_      -     :    --Jirs^:.^   ht"  t-T-af  :;  tbifir  irspeoive 

'..—       "  ■-      ~-..r^"^  '■**  ■^Lic- ~  :S;  oAcub  chaified 

~    I-   -   7    .--_:_■    -   r^' :;■«-:;•■'*-=;«  the  HiingarianSi 

-  -.     --:    —    ,-_   n  -^jI     — .  i=  H_ii,rirtia  citiiens  or  sub- 

-•  -:     ■---    ^c'-  "■!■::-;  ;:   ec:*!  ibi-m  as  AustrUns, 

-  -^      .~    1-     - -lii   _■;;  ir.^- »=c\.*Tfct  IS  if  the>- had  called 

":•!---   £t^    -^  :«■  f;  is^iia.     Al  last  lbe>  clas^fied 

■   :n -- -;    ----:—.  fc  A_Tcr)-Kj=£ariai» — «bich  was  absoluit 

^   -.    •:-"    s  --ttre.    i:  t  :i=ie  that  such  imoranoc  stopped, 

:j.-  —^-.t    I--   -.-jL'  a  I'trrigiitr  Gvins  id  Paris  or  efaewneit 

•-.J-t  e=::y  the  acbMwMgfiient  of  his  lutioiia)- 

h- .  evca  thviugh  it  woe  Hungarian. 

th^  two       Count  Appon\-i  suRXuls  his  statenients  by 
i  Joz-Ttf.  reftrence  to  history.    It  was  not  for  the  pur- 
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pu6«:  ol  tntDsfurming  Hungary  loto  a  province 
of  some  empire  tfaat  the  Hapsburgs  were 
called  in  to  rule  over  that  land.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  their  corooation  oaths  the  monarchs 
of  that  line  solemnly  engaged  to  uphold  Hun- 
gary's liberty  and  independence. 

Lnder  the  first  Kings  belonging  to  that  dynasty 
ihcre  was  no  CDnstitutional  tie  between  Hungary 
and  the  other  countries  jol  the  Empirel;  and  none 
( uuld  possibly  have  existed,  since  those  other  coun- 
iries  were  ruled  by  hereditary  right,  while  Hun- 
Karj-  was  an  elective  kinedom.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
clertions  that  several  Hapsburg  sovereigns  suc- 
ceeded one  another  on  the  Hungarian  throne  be- 
tween 1 516  and  1687.  M  this  latter  date  the  Hun - 
){arian  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  male 
branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  under  express 
guarantee  ol  the  coumrj-'s  [n»^dom  and  independ- 
ence. But  it  was  only  in  1723,  when  the  right  of 
succession  was  extended  to  the  female  branch  of 
the  same  dynasty,  that  the  relations  betwixt  Hun- 
gary and  the  old  hereditary  provinces,  specified  by 
the  collective  name  of  Austria,  were  defined  and 
confirmed  in  proper  legal  form.  This  was  done 
through  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  under  Charles  VI 
(Charles  ill  of  Hungary),  datio);  in  Austria  from 
1713,  and  with  us  from  1723. 

The  obligation  of  "mutual  defense"  at 

that  time  entered  upon,  so  this  authoritative        <By    fus    victory   in    the    Hungsrian    eenenl    eletiioo. 
writer  points  out,   is  quite  unrelated  to  the    '^^'^^  *»»  ='  ■"'  placed  ihe  iniemal  politics  of  the  Dual 

peculiar  physical  unity  of  rulership,  and  nei-  ,'f^„"7^''^^\^u^chl°i«  Khu«"B''H«^HL«v"^ 
ther  does  it  aSect  the  integrity  of  Hungarian  ,i„  became  ihi  mo»t  conspicuous  Buiesmnn  in  ihe  und. 

sovereignty.      With    the   great   constitutional    nvaLing  evto  the  "aew  BismHrcli,"   Count   AshrmlhaL. 
reform  of  1848,  he  goes  on  to  elucidate,  came    "^  "  ■  phenomeml  .ratker  and  otginuer.  at  once  Pro. 

Ihe  parliam^tary  armcgement,   when  the  SZ' 'hf  £;l%™Z;.,S:M«.^*;°;;t'.TS 

dual  character  of  the  Empire- Kmgdom  was    enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Emperor  Pranc.s  Joseph) 

emphatically  reaffirmed  by  the  enunciation  of 

special  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  royal  and  Finance;  these  ministers  are  four  in  num- 
prerogative  in  Hungary.  Then  came  the  ber,  the  militaiy  and  naval  branches  having 
compromise  {Ausgleich,  or  Kiegyez^s)  of  separate  heads  (who  are  professional  men,  not 
1867.  This,  says  the  statesman  whose  article  civilians).  But  there  is  no  common  delibera- 
we  are  transcribing,"  is  not  a  treaty,  but  sim-  tive  assembly.  Such  questions  as  need  joint 
ply  a  law  deriving  exclusively  from  the  will  of  discussion  are  taken  up  by  the  so-called  Dele- 
the  Hungarian  legislative  power."  And  ai-  gations — to  which,  by  the  way,  the  common 
though,  as  he  admits,  there  appear  to  be  cabinet  is  responsible.  There  are  two  Dele- 
difficulties  as  to  the  actual  working  of  some  of  gations,  one  Austrian  and  one  Hungarian; 
its  provisions,  its  validity  as  a  juridical  in-  they  comprise  sixty  members  each,  selected 
i^trument  be  asserts  to  be  beyond  dispute,  by  the  Upper  Houses  and  Lower  Houses  of 
In  theory,  at  all  events,  the  compromise  now  Austria  and  of  Hungary  from  their  own  per- 
holds  good  in  the  government  of  the  "dual  sonnel,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  forty, 
monarchy."  The  Delegations  meet  alternately,  summoned 
Since  1867  the  following  order  of  things  has  by  the  Emperor-King,  at  the  capitals  of 
prevailed:  Austria  and  Hungary. have  their  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Yet  they  do  not  sit  as 
own  separate  parliaments,  at  Vienna  and  a  homogeneous  body,  biit  as  distinct  assem- 
Budapest,  with  responsible  ministries,  and  biles.  If  on  some  point  an  agreement  cannot 
each  of  the  parliaments  has  an  upper  and  a  be  reached  except  by  vote,  then  each  Dele- 
lower  chamber.  There  is,  however,  also  a  gation  goes  through  the  voting  process,  and 
third  set  of  ministers.  These  form,  as  it  were,  that  Delegation  showing  the  largest  majority 
a  sort  of  international  cabinet  tor  the  direc-  carries  the  issue. 

tion  of  common  affairs.    Under  their  control  Additional  reason.^  why  Hungary's  integ- 

a  re  three  departments — t.e.,  theForeign,War,  rity  should  be  fully  acknowledged  and  re- 
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spected  the  author  finds  in  the  antiquity  of  lation,  and  its  possession  of  nationally  indi- 
its  establishment  as  a  kin^idoni,  more  than  vidua!  traits  and  ideals.  He  regards  Austro- 
nine  centuries  ago,  the  solidarity  of  its  popu-  Hungarian  relations  as  very  cordial  at  present 


HOW  KING  EDWARD  VII  WAS  EDUCATED 


A  BRILLIANT  essay  upon  the  character  of 
■^^  the  late  King  Edward  VII  appears  in  the 
Quarterly  Revieiii.  While  unsigned,  its  author- 
ship is  generally  ascribed  by  the  British  press  to 
Lord  Esher,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
England  on  ihc  reigns  of  Vlcloria  and  Edward. 
The  real  topic  of  the  essay  is  how  the  char- 
acter of  King  Edward  was  shaped.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  excessive  care  taken  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort  in  educating  iheir  son 
and  heir  for  his  high  vocation.  Us  concluding 
pages  describe  the  result  of  this  elaborate 
process  of  intensive  culture  as  illustrated  in  Ihe 
character  of  the  King.  Lord  Esher  writes  a 
liltle  bit  more  as  a  courtier  than  as  a  historian, 
and  his  article  is  perhaps  more  of  a  eulogium 
than  a  criticism.  Even  so,  he  cannot  deny 'the 
fact — on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  admits  it 
more  than  once — that  the  system  of  education 
adopted  with  such  anxious  thought,  pursued 
with  such  steady  perseverance  by  his  parents, 
was  a  mistake,  although,  like  many  other  mis- 
takes, it  did  not  work  out  so  badly  in  the  longrun. 


It  is  amazing  that  the  King  did  not  turn  out 

a  frightful' prig,  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  delivered 
from  this  by  the  fact  that  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  a  large  proportion  of  original  sin. 
The  old  Adam  in  him  was  strong  even  as  a 
child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old,  for  his  gov- 
erness describes  him  as  very  intelligent,  gener- 
ous, and  good-tempered,  with  a  few  occasional 
passions  and  stampings.  Even  then  he  was 
most  exemplary  in  politeness: 
N'oihin 

be  (  .  , 

lonse  in  the  springtime,  and  for  other  lioys 
might  be  legitimate  to  plunge  into  the  region  of 
romance.  But  for  tliis  boy  the  pages  even  of  Sir 
Waller  Scott  were  dosed,  and  he  musi  concen- 
trate, ever  concern  rate,  upon  "modern  languages," 
upon  "history,"  upon  "the  sciences."  .  .  . 
Daily,  almost  hourly,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
kept  watch  and  ward  over  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  their  son. 

He  was  never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  forget 
,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  whole  life,  his  studies,  his  amuse- 
ments, his  companions  were  all  chosen  for  him 
by  a  parental  providence.  Judging  from  the 
memoranda  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Reiieu.. 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  were  at  Ica^  a^ 
much  concerned  about  the  education  of  their 
son  as  they  were  about  the  governmenl  of  the 
Empire. 

They  succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  be  polite.  Ii> 
dress  well,  to  be  neat,  punctual  and  orderly — in 
other  words,  they  hardened  what  might  be  called 
■lis  naturally  good  instincts  into  fixedhablt^;  bm 
when  they  came  up  against  his  love  of  pleasure  and 
other  instincts,  they  noi  only  (ailed  utterly,  but 
contributed  themselves  to  their  defeat.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  probable  that  the  blue-eyed  boy  >hom 
Lady  Lytlelton  describes  as  being  backward  in 
language  when  he  was  three  and  a  half  year&ol  age 
might  never  under  the  most  sagacious  guidance 
have  developed  into  a  great  scholar;  bui  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Prince  Consort  simply  made 
him  loathe  books.  He  was  never  allowed  to  read  a 
noiiCl,  and  during  his  stay  al  Edinburgh  the  only 
literary  dissipation  he  was  allowed  was  an  abridged 
edition  ol  Gibbons'  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  and  the  worthy  Dr.  Schmidi't 
"History  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

■'A  great  reader  the  King  never  was,  but  he 
was  a  great  observer,"  and  this  faculty  of 
observation  seems  to  have  been  innate  in  him 
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and  was  not  due  to  any  special  education.  The  his  character.    Those  who  stood  near  him  at 

mifidiief  which  the  excessive  supervision  of  his  that  time  realized  immediately  that  in  Edward 

earlier  education  did  to  the  Pnnce  was  aggra-  VII  the  country  had  come  into  the  possesion 

vated  in  later  years  by  the  jealous  manner  in  of  a  great  monarch: 
which  be  was  excluded  by  the  Queen  from  all 

participati<m  in  affairs  of  State.    That  the  ^o  far  from  his  previous  Ufe,  with  ite  waiit  of 

SU                 A  J  al»    u'4^.^1     •                           ^  coocentfated  energy,  with  its  so-called  frivolities, 

Pnnce  resoited  this  bitterly  is  an  open  secret,  ^nd  with  what  men  always  prejudiced  and  some- 

He  complained  of  it  to  all.  times  insincere  call  its  ceremonial  inanities,  prov- 

For  several  years  of  his  life  he  was  popularly  '^^  an  obstacle  to  kingship,  the  sheer  humanity  of 

credited  or  debited  with  the  reputation  of  a  ^>ad  left  him  unscathed  of  soul  aad  most  extraor- 

T>  •        TT  1      tr'  au  'J  a    I.  dinarily  well  equipped  lor  dealing  with  the  gravest 

Pnnce  Hal.    His  own  mother  was  said  to  have  problem  with  which  a  sovereign  has  to  deal,  that  is 

trequendy  expressed  with  some  bitterness  her  to  say,  the  eternal  problem  ot  making  good  use  of 

disappointment  at  the  finished  result  of  the  the  average  man.     whether  it  was  a  radical  politi- 

painful  efforts  of  the -Prince  Consort  and  her-  ^°  °f  *  foreign  statesman,  a  man  embittered  by 

ir  ^  ,      .1      T>  •  r  «r  1  ii    •     *i.  neglect  or  one  of  fortune  s  favorites,  an  honest  man 

self  to  make  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  walk  m  the  ^r  a  villain,  no  one  ever  left  the  King's  presence 

strait  and  narrow  path.     Indeed,  the  strait  and  without  a  sense  of  his  own  increased  importance  in 

narrow  path  was  the  one  thing  which  the  Prince  the  worldly  scale  of  things.     It  was  this  power  of 

instinctively  detested,  and  the  more  you  tried  to  ^^^^"8  ^.  man  in  his  own  estimation  which  was  the 

J  .       !_•      •   4.     -A  xi.  v  'r        J  au  mainsprmg  of  the  King  s  innuence.     His  varied 

dnve  him  mto  it  the  more  he  preferred  the  intercourse  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 

broad  path  that  leadeth  to  destruction.     But  his  preference  for  objective  rather  than  for  subjec- 

when  Queen  Victoria  died  Prince  Hal  disap-  tive  teaching,  as  his  old  tutor  said  of  him  in  boy- 

peared,  and  m  his  place  King  Edward  dis-  hood  and  hU  frank  interest  in  the  affaire  of  o^^^^ 

\,     J  '.     .         .    r        I.  11  -uu        •     •  •  had  taught  him  the  most  profound  and  the  oftenest 

sdved  m  twenty-four  hours  aU  the  misgivmgs  ignored  of  aU  platitudes,  that  the  vast  majority  of 

of  those  who  had  never  seen  the  better  side  of  men  are  good,  and  that  no  man  is  wholly  evil. 


THE   RUSSIAN   CHURCH   AND    DIVORCE 


A 


T  the  fwesent  time,  when  the  question  of  ^entails  the  loss  of  his  civil  and  family  rights;  or 
divorce  is  occupying  public  attention  so  *when  he  has  been  absent  without  having  been 
largely  in  this  couirtiy,  the  article  by  Mr.  heard  from  for  five  years.  The  absence  must 
Andrew  J.  Shipman  in  the  Catholic  World  on  be  proved,  the  usual  method  of  supj^lying  such 
divorce  in  the  Russian  Church  is  as  opportune  evidence  being  by  an  advertisement  in  a  Church 
as  it  b  interesting.  According  to  this  writer,  paper.  Suits  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
although  the  question  of  marriage  in  the  Rus-  divorce  without  criminality  and  divorce  arising 
sian  Orthodox  Church  rests  upon  a  reasonably  from  transgression.  The  first  relate  to  matters 
solid  foundation,  in  practice  it  is  quite  different,  of  incapacity;  the  second,  to  violations  of  the 
In  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  matrimony  is  a  marriage  vows.  The  party  found  guilty  is  not 
sacrament  and  is  indissoluble.  Until  the  reign  allowed  to  remarry;  but  the  other  party  may  at 
of  Peter  the  Great,  matrimonial  legislation  and  once  contract  a  new  marriage.  It  is  however 
practice  in  Russia  were  more  or  less  severely  possible  for  the  guilty  party,  after  several  yaars, 
observed;  but  from  his  time  until  1841  there  to  make  application,  perform  the  prescribed 
was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  severity  of  the  penance,  and  then  receive  permission  to  marry 
Church's  teaching  with  the  customs  of  the  again.  The  civil  courts  in  Russia  have  ho  jur- 
people.  The  "  Regulations  for  Ecclesiastical  isdiction  over  divorce,  so  that  any  corrupt  prac- 
Consistories,"  issued  by  the  Government  and  tices  must  be  attributed  to  the  State  Church  and 
the  Holy  Synod  in  184 1,  are  now  the  law  of  the  to  its  law  and  procedure. 
Russian  Church  with  regard  to  the  dissolution  From  the  article  under  review  we  learn  that 
of  mardage  and  subsequent  remarriage.  this  granting  of  divorce  in  Russia,  together  with 
Under  this  existing  law  marriage  is  ended  by  its  wide. departure  from  the  early  canons  of  the 
thedeathof  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  survivor  Church,  "has  resulted  in  many  laxities  and 
may,  if  there  be  no  impediments,  remarry;  and  abuses,  so  that  a  state  of  things  has  been  pro- 
marriage  may  be  also  dissdived  either  by  peti-  duced  which  is  not  even  tolerated  here  [in  the 
tion  of  one  erf  the  parties  or  by  a  suit  brought  United  States]  in  some  of  our  very  liberal  di- 
by  one  party  against  the  other.    The  wife  may  vorce  States." 

file  with  the  consistory  of  the  diocese  a  petition  n-u    r-                ^        *    ^u     .         j  .•       *u 

t       i_     1   ^     j«      T   X-         f  xi_              •            1.  The  Government  wants  the  stamp  duties;    the 

tor  absolute  dissolution  of  the.  mamage  when  necessary  advertisements  are  not  objected  to  by 

her  husband  has  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  which  the  Church  papers;  the  various  consistories  reckon 
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upon  the  costs  and  fees  which  come  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  revenue;  and  the  lawyers  look  upon 
divorce  litigation  as  a  safe  and  profitable  source  of 
professional  income,  something  like  conveyance 
and  searching  of  titles  with  us. 

Most  of  the  divorces  in  Russia  are  for  con- 
tinued absence  without  news  of  the  other  party. 
Often  a  divorce  is  obtained  by  the  wife  in  one 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  a  divorce  by  the  hus- 
band in  another  part,  for  this  same  cause.  It 
is  an  ordinary  thing  to  see  a  list  of  divorce  ad- 
vertisements in  the  leading  Church  papers  in 
Russia.  The  Catholic  Review  prints  facsimiles 
of  nine  of  such  advertisements  from  the 
Tserkovny  Viedomosli  (Church  Gazette),  an 
organ  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Most  of  the  peas- 
ants and  persons  of  the  mixed  classes,  even  if 
they  can  read  and  write,  know  nothing  of 
divorce  procedure,  so  that  the  Russian  lawyer 
who  makes  divorce  cases  a  specialty  finds  plenty 
of  clients.  The  way  he  advertises  himself 
would  put  to  shame  the  most  daring  of  the 
advertising  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  The 
notices  of  six  such  lawyers  are  reproduced  in 
facsimile  by  the  Catholic  Review,  together  with 
translations.  One  of  the  advertisers,  em- 
ployed during  the  week  in  the  divorce  division 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  actually  announces  that  he 
will  be  in  Moscow  on  Sundays  from  2  to  8  p.  m. 
to  give  advice  in  divorce  cases,  while  another 
-informs  prospective  clients  that  payment  is  not 
due  till  the  end  of  proceedings,  and  that  his 
charges  are  from  fifty  dollars  upward. 

On  this  important  question  Russia  is  becom- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS   OF  RUSSIAN   DIVORCE   LAWYERS 
REPRODUCED  FROM  RUSSIAN  JOURNALS 

ing  more  lax  every  day;  and  she  presents  the 
repulsive  spectacle  of  a  church  and  hierarchy 
practically  aligned  on  the  side  of  easy  and  fre- 
quent divorce,  and  contradicting  daily  the 
teaching  of  its  own  catechism. 


POLAND'S    "SILENT"    CELEBRATION    OF 
HER    TRIUMPH    AT    GRUNWALD 


/^N  July  15  there  occurred  the  five-hun- 
^^'  dredth  anniversary  of  an  event  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  the  Polish  people, 
an  event  that  made  possible  the  existence  of 
the  Polish  nation.  On  July  15,  1410,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  been  given  hos- 
pitality on  Polish  soil  in  1228  and  who  had 
later  become  a  formidable  foe  of  Poland,  were 
defeated  and  routed  on  the  field  of  Griinwald, 
in  East  Prussia. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  were  a  military- 
religious  order  founded  at  Jerusalem  in  11 88, 
which  soon  after  its  return  to  Europe  was 
asked  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  Polish  prov- 
inces to  aid  him  against  the  Prussians,  then  a 
heathen  tribe  of  Lithuanian  stock,  who  were 
continually  invading  his  territory.  These 
Pagans  the  German  priest-warriors  soon  ex- 
- — — ited,  and  they  began  to  dream  of  build- 


ing up  on  Polish  soil  a  state  independent  of 
Poland.  With  this  in  view,  they  waged  con- 
tinual warfare  against  Poland  and  intrigued 
against  her  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The 
rapacity  of  the  Knights  was  checked  by  their 
defeat  at  Plowce,  on  September  27, 133 1 .  But 
from  the  blow  delivered  them  on  July  15, 1410, 
at  Griinwald,  when  18,000  of  the  Kmghts,with 
their  Grand  Master,  Ulrich  von  Jimgingen, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
14,000  were  made  prisoners  of  war, — the 
Teutonic  Order  never  recovered.  Its  domin- 
ions were  secularized,  and  on  April  10,  1525, 
in  Cracow,  the  Polish  capital,  its  last  Grand 
Master,  Albert,  Duke  of  Brandenburg,  ten- 
dered the  oath  of  fidelity  for  East  Prussia  for 
himself  and  all  his  successors,  to  King  Sigis- 
mund  of  Poland.  . 
The   five-hundredth    anniversary   of   the 
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great   victory  of  Grunwald  was  celebrated  globe.    Besides  the  sons  and  daughters  of 

this  year  by  the  Poles  the  world  over.    Fifty  Poland  there  came  to  this  Cracow  celebration 

thousand  Poles  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  of  Poland's  great  day  more  than  200  Bohe- 

cofnmeinorated  the  event  on  Staten  Island,  mians,     Bulgarians,     Croatians,     Servians, 

For  this  Grunwald  is  not  merely  a  t^oody  Slovenians,  and  Russians. 

memorial    of    Poland's    prowess    in    arms.  During  the  celebration  a  magnificent  mon- 

"  Had  the  hydra  of  which  was  bom  the  later  ument  to  the  victor  of  Grunwald,  King  Ladi.-^- 

Pnissian  JuDgdom  iWt  been  crushed  under  the  laus  Jagiello,  presented  to  the  P<^sh  nation 

hoofs  of  the  Polish  steeds,"  says  Waclaw  Per-  by  the  eminent  Polish  patriot,  the  pianist  . 

kowski  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  "Ger-  Ignatius  Paderewski,  was  unveiled, 

man    deluge  would  have  effaced  Folonism  In  the  Cracow  celebration  the  French  [H^ess 

from  Poland,  as  it  had  obliterated  the  West-  admired  most  the  conscious  calm  and  the 

em  Slavonians  on  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  and  temperate  enthusiasm  of  the  throng  of  160,- 

the    Oder.      Without     Grunwald,     Poland  000  participants.    Thus,  MainiceMuret  says 

would  not  have  been  Poland."  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  (Paris): 

The  memory  of  this  great  victory  of  the  jhe  Polbh-German   relatkins  present  at  this 

Perish  arms  over  the  Germans  could  not,  of  moment  much  to  be  desired.     Hostile  manifesia- 

course,  be  celebrated   in   German   Poland,  tions  of  the  Poles  on  th«  occasion  of  the  Grtinwatd 

Nor  could  it  be  celebrated  in  any  great  degree  ^tleb^tion  would  have  called  forth  d.tect  reprisals 

_        ■        r...           .in-y-.  Oil   the  othcf   Side,     buch   a   blunder  had   to   be 

in  Ru-ssian  Poland,  as  the  Russian  Govern-  avoided  at  every  cost.     It  was  avoided— heroir- 

ment  is  submissive  to  the  behests  of  Berlin,  ally,  I  may  say.     Not  one  false  tone;   not  one  out- 

But  it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  in  cry  of  anger;    not  one  call  to  violence,  distutl>ed 

Leopol  and  Cracow  (in  Austrian  Poland)  and  J|^^"^hkh  «  w^^l?^^"''       ""^  "'*b"- 

abroad.    The  principal,  celebration  was  that  *             w        1           . 

in  the  old  Polish  capital,  Cracow,  on  July  15,  Cwnmcrt  obSPrves  in  the  Temps  of  Paris 

16,  17,  and  18.     To  this  "heart  of  Poland"  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  had  been  issued  to 

there  flocked  members  of  the  Polish  race  not  the  throngs  on  the  streets  and  to  the  political 

only  from  the  three  di^nsions  of  the  Polish  speakers  the  admonition: 

territory,  but  also  from  France,  America,  the  Let  us  be  calm;  let  us  speak  of  love,  not  of  hate; 

borders  of  China,  and  other  quarters  of  the  let  us  celebrate  our  victory,  not  the  disaster  of  the 
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(oc!  ...  It  19  impossible  to  deny  th^t  wc 
have  btlorc  us  a  new  (act.  Hilherto.  v,e  Vikm  a 
MiHcring  Poland  that  complained  and  rebelktl:  the 
witnesses  of  the  Grunwald  lestivities  had  belore 
them  a  nation  that  is  silent,  is  organizing,  and  is 
developing.  Now  this  nation  numbers  twenty 
millions  and  is  inereasini;  annually  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol  persons. 

The  brothers  Marius  and  Ary  Leblond, 
whose  book  "La  Pologne  vivante"  (Living 
Poland)  has  just  left  the  press  in  Paris,  ob- 
serve, in  L'Opinton. 

The  most  important  fact  lies  in  this,  that 
tof.ether  with  the  Poles  we  are  to  honor  the  noble- 
ness, (he  humanitarian  worth,  and  (he  suptTii>rity 


of  their  civilizatjon.  .  .  .  Kvtn  under  theinflu- 
encc  ol  this  persecution  which  mutilates  the  nation- 
ality, the  race,  and  the  culture, — Polish  culture 
has  not  lost  its  superiority.  Contemporary  Polish 
literature  is  incomparably  superior  to  German  lit- 
erature through  its  richness,  through  the  power 
and  sublimit;^  of  its  inspiration,  through  its  swing, 
through  its  idealistic  element.  ...  On  the 
whole,  the  Pi)les  arc  more  intelligent,  e'cgant,  artis- 
tic, and  considerably  better  educated  than  the  Ger- 
mans. The  patriotism  of  the  Poles  is  constantly 
becoming  more  virile  and  Is  being  enriched  by  the 
sturdiest  qualities  of  irredentism — in  (ace  of  harsh, 
pitiless  Pan-Germanism.  Contemporary  Poland  is 
one  of  the  most  retincd  and  richest  nations  in 
Europe  in  respect  to  intellect  and  one  of  Europe's 
more  important  agents  of  regeneration, — a  moral 
power. 


ELIE  METCHNIK.OFF  AND  HIS  LONG-LIFE 
SOUR-MILK  BACILLUS 


'TTHE  onset  of  old  age  and  the  methods  for 
its  prevention  have  occupied  the  ear- 
nest study  of  many  able  men;  but  of  all  of 
them  the  one  whose  name  will  probably  be 
most  prominently  associated  with  the  sub- 
ject is  £lie  MetchnikoS,  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian scientist,  who  in  1895  succeeded  Pasteur 
as  head  of  the  Institute  in  Paris  which  bears 
the  latter's  name.  Metchnikoff  was  born  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Kharkov,  May  15, 
1845,  and  after  studying  at  Giessen  and 
Munich  held  for  twelve  years  the  chair  of 


zoology  at  Odessa.  In  1882  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
private  research ;  and  two  years  later  he  pub- 
lished his  epoch-making  memoir  on  what  he 
called  "intracellular  tiigestion."  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  theLdndonCnj^A/tTsaysofhim: 

6lic  Metchnikoff  isa  remarkable  man,  Russian  to 
the  core  in  frame  of  mind  and  in  appearance, 
although  he  has  long  been  domiciled  in  France. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Mctchnilcoff  is  not  a 
medical  man.  By  profession  he  is  a  zoologist, 
.  .  It  was  while  working  at  lowly  organized 
sponges  that  Metchnikoff  first  itiadc  those  observa- 
tions which  have  constituted  the  basis  of  all  his 
subsequent  work. 

Prior  to  this,  Haeckcl  had  made  his  cbssical 
observations  on  the  most  lowly  organized  creature 
— the  amu-ba.  This  is  a  formless  single  mass  of 
jelly,  which  moves  slowly,  by  throwing  out  limbs, 
from  place  to  place.  'When  it  comes  across  food 
particles  it  lakes  them  into  its  interior.  What  it 
cannot  use  is  rejected,  the  creature  moving  on  to 
fresh  pastures.  Metchnikoff  found  that  this  proc- 
ess, analogous  to  digestion,  is  prevalent  in  all 
animals  up  to  complex  man. 

Animals  in  the  course  of  evolution  become 
complex;  they  consist  of  colonies  of  cells.  The 
absorption  of  food  and  the  protertion  of  their 
bodies  against  injury  become  the  work  of  cer- 
tain cells;  and  to  these  Metchnikoff  gave  the 
name  of  "phagocytes  or  devouring  ceils." 
He  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  creator 
of  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis.  Science  has 
established  the  fact  that  most  diseases  are 
due  to  microbes,  which  sooner  or  later  destroy 
us  all.  Metchnikoff  asked  himself  the  (jues- 
tion,  "Why  do  people  grow  old?" 
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us  throughout  life,  particularly  in  the  alimentary  residue,  the  souring  bacteria,  according  to  Metchni- 

canal.     .     .     .     The  food  we  eat  is  only  partly  of  kqff,  displaced  the  harmful  bacteria,  and  thus,  if 

use  to  us  as  fuel.     A  large  part  is  useless,  and  is  re-  the  consumption  of  sour  milk  were  continued  over 

iected  in  a  state  of  decomposition  brought  about  a  long  period,  our  lives  would  be  prolonged. 
oy  bacteria,  which   we    harbor   throughout    life. 

The  healthy  new-born  child  comes  into  the  world  rr«i_    r^     ,.1  '         '^        ^   ^      ^v    ^  ^1      i 

devoid  of  microbes,  but  even  in  a  few  hours  has  The  Graphic  writer  states  that  the  basis  01 

become  infected,  and  remains  so.     According  to  the  new  doctrine  is  not  yet  established  on 

Metchnikoff  a  large  part  of  our  ills  is  due  to  this  sound  foundations;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 

infection.-  The  bacteria  live  on  our  useless  prod-  jg^tish  Medical  Association  held  in  London 

ucts,  cause  fermentations,  and  the  production  of.^ii^       ••  j^'jj         ^i          1 

poisons,  and  we  are  slowly,  but  surely,  poisoned.  ^^  i^V  last  opinion  was  divided  on  the  sub- 

The  manifestation  of  this  poison  is  a  failure  of  all  ject  of  treatment  ^\^th  lactic  acid  organisms, 

our  faculties,  and  the  onset,  often  premature,  of  old  popularly  known  as  the  sour-milk  cure.     One 

^^\.  "^  *?f^"i  ^^^^  '^  ^"  ^K^T^  .to  combat  speaker  stated  that  he  had  not  met  a  single 

senility.     This  he  tries  to  do  by  diminishing  the  '       .        v-i^v^       ^         ^i-jj         i. 
amount  of  fermentation  in  the  alimentary  system,  case  in  which  the  treatment  had  done  harm, 
At  first  he  was  bold  enough  to  urge  that  the  bowel,  while  another  asserted  that  the  most  dele- 
being   useless,   should   be   removed,   but  as  this  terious  result  of   the  indiscriminate   use  of 
measure  was  unlikely  to  meet  with  universal  ap-  curdled  milk  was  rheumatism  in  some  form 
proval,  he  has  suggested  a  less  drastic  measure.  .,            ^     ■            .     -           4.i_«       1  v    ^  li 
He  has  studied  the  causes  of  longevity,  and  has  or  other.     But  apart  from   this  debatable 
been  led  to  the  belief  that  this  is  principally  due  to  question,  Metchnikoff' s  other  researches  show 
the  consumption  of  simple  food,  especially  milk.  him  to  be  a  scientist  of  the  first  rank  and 
It  is  said  that  longevity  is  high  jn  certain  eastern  £^^i,     entitled  to  the  many  honors  he  has  re- 
European  countries  where  sour  milk  is  the  main,  if  .'ji.!         ^i_           ^••^^fT-<                  j* 
not  the  exclusive,  article  of  diet.     Apart  from  the  ^^ivc'd  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  m 

fact  that  milk  leaves  a  relatively  small  undigested  Engiand. 


OUGHT     FRENCHWOMEN    TO     VOTE?— WHAT 
SOME    LEADING    FRENCHMEN    THINK 

C* RANGE  and  Feminism  go  naturally  as  writes:    "Given   universal   suffrage   I   consider 

'      weU  as  alliteraUvely  together.  If  French-  *""'^."  °"8^'  *?  Yf;.   •    -.    •    A"*!,   w'thout 

.          'A                  •!•.      4.    •      xi.  speaking  politically,  I  Ix'lieve  that  if  women  voted, 

women   are    not    quite    so    militant  m   the  important  questions,  such  as  social  hygiene,  prosti- 

cause  as  their  English  sisters,  their  activities  tution,  and  alcoholism,  would  be  promptly  and 

are  {perhaps   more   widespread,  while   their  satisfactorily  settled." 

pereistency  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  inten-  ..^*-  ^'P'!^  ^^R"^^'  ^*^  «^^^*^^  Academy   says: 

r..                i.i_i:i.i.r                         rr          ^  ^^v  Opinion  on  woman  suffrage  is  well  known, 

tion  to  carry  the  fight  for  woman  suffrage  to  a  Women,  taking  them  in  mass.  Ling  a  little  less 

successful  end.     The  president  of  the  French  sensual,   much  less  criminal,  and   infinitely   less 

Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  has  hit  upon  a  alcoholic  than  men,  they  ought,  rather  than  men, 

plan  for  ascertaining  just  how  and  where  the  ^^w^d^  the  laws.                               r ..     •     . 

r     ,.                      f   I.                 J.          ^      J           A.V.  ^1-  *  aul  Hervieu,  another  member  of  the  Acad- 

leading  men  of  her  country  stand  on  the  emy,  writes:   *'I  can  only  repeat  that  among  the 

question.     She  has  addressed  a  personal  m-  advances  in  electoral  reform,  one  which  would  con- 

quiry  to  each  of  them;    and  the  replies  have  f^r  ufx^n  women  the  right  to  vote  api)ears  to  me  the 

been  handed  to  the  editor  of  La  Revue  (Paris)  ""''^^  legitimate." 

who  prints  them  in  exlenso  in  that  journal.  t.t    ^          t.           1           i.        r    1            1 

The  guarded  language  of  several  of  the  letters  ^.^f^  T"^,  ^^^'^  ^^^  replies  of  those  who 

show  that  the  writers  are  somewhat  unwilling  ^^^*^^y  ^^^'^  approval  of  the  Femmist  move- 

to  discourage  their  fair  questioner  by  frankly  ^^^^'     ^^^  example: 

admitting  that  they  "are  on  the  other  side  "  p^^  j        ,^  j^^^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.j,^^,  ^^  p^,,j^j^^, 

We   give   a    representaUve    selection    of    the  Sciences,  writes:  *'Iam  with  you,  at  least  txirtially. 

replies,  which,  for  lack  of  space,  are  necessa-  I  see  no  reason  for  refusini;  to  women,  who  in  our 

rily  abridged.    To  take  first  those  whodeclare  country  occupy  so  imiK)rtant  a  social  and  economic 

r^,^  r.^ri  ^,,#  f^«  «,^««««  ^.,flr«««.«.  role,  the  nght   to  vote,     r  ranee   is   the   country 

out  and  out  for  woman  suffrage:  „f   ^sants  and   shopkeepers.     Noblesse    oblige! 

Only   I    would   advise   procecxling   by    stages.     I 

M.  Henri  Monod.  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  would  first  accord^to  women  the  vote,  the  elector-\ 

says:   **1  am  in  favor  of  your  project  without  re-  ate,  and  municipal  eligibility.     If  experience  war^ 

striction.     While  I  see  many  reasons  why  from  the  ranted,  I  would   permit   them  to  take  part  in  the 

suffrage  point  of  view  distinctions  should  be  made  cantonal  elections.     But  1  would  stop  there.     The 

between  certain  categories  of  citizens,  I  do  not  see  p<'litical  electorate  appi'ars  tt)  me  inseparable  from 

that  one  of   these  distinctions  should  be  the  dif-  military  charges,  at  least  at  present." 

fcrence  of  the    sexes."  Deputy   Charles   Beauquier   says:     "Vou    may 

M.  Maurice  Donnay,  of  the  French  Academy,  count  me  among  the  partisans  of  woman  suffrage. 
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But,  practically,  I  am  not  aiuious  to  sec  in  Piaott 
women  given  the  euffiage.  Universal  suffrage  for 
tnen  has  given  results  so  little  satisfactory,  tbat  I 
am  not  desirous  to  see  the  number  of  incompetent 
electors  increased." 

M.  Marcel  Prevost,  of  the  Academy,  replies: 
"1  consider  that  women  have  a  right  to  leek  the 
aui!rage.  .  .  .  But,  in  practice,  before  tbcy 
can  exercise  it  usefully,  they  must  progress.  .  .  . 
Social  equality  with  men  implies  the  supoieaioaot 
all  the  'privileges  of  weakness'  that  tbcy  enia>* 
to-day.  L'ntii  thev  renounce  this  pretended 
'weakness'  they  will  be  unworthy  ol  social  and 
political  eauality." 

Former  Minister  Yves  Guyot  writes:  "1  do  doi 
consider  that  the  question  of  woman  suSragt 
presses  in  France  at  this  moment:  nor  is  thcartion 
of  the  Buflra^ettes  in  England  calculated  to  evokr 
much  sympathy.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
not  distant  future  women  will  become  elector^ 
and    that    they    will  even    eliminate   men    frum 

M.  Henri  Bernstein,  the  dramatist,  says:  "!i 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  before  women  en- 
ter upon  political  and  civil  equality  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  use  of  tbeir 
new  rights.  True  friends  of  the  movcmcnl  vH 
devote  themselves  to  thb  noble  effort." 

The  most  outspoken  of  those  who  are 
against  woman  suffrage  is: 


fnv,  ■ 
[.  PAUL  DESCHANEL  ^u...^^^  .„.  -^..^„  -ould  I 


ippropriate 
M.  Iftiul  J 


M.  Henri  de  Varignv,  who  writes:  "Uni\trrsil 
suffrage  for  women  would  be  simply  a  new  calamitv 
addcd  to  that  which  exists  already^ — -universal  sur- 

{Who  dMiares  himself  '■  a  piirti»n  of  woman  suflrag*  '■)  (rage  for  men.      But  the  suffrage  might  with  advan- 
tage be  accorded  to  a  certain  number  of  women, 

But  permit  me  to  offtT  you  and  your  companions  a   proportionate    number    of    men    voters   being 

the  advice  that  in  order  fo  attain  your  end  more  retired.     .     .     .     Before   managing  the   coumri-, 

surely,  to  begin  by  claiming  the  electorate,  and  one  should  learn  to  manage  oneself. 
eligibility   at    the    municipal    functions.    .    .    . 

The  proverb 'Chi  va  piano,  etc.,  IHe  that  (toes gen-        _■  ,  .     ..  r  .       i     ■     i  ■  a 

tly  g^s  safely  and  far]  appeaA  to  me  sfngullrly        The  SUbjecUon  of  women  to  clerical  mfllh 

iate  in  this  matter,"  enceis  thought  by  many  tobea  senousobsta- 

}ul  DeschancI  replies;    "1  am  a  partisan  of  cle   to   the   SUCCess   of   the   movement.      We 

n  suffrage.    We  should  begin  by  introducing  „^^y^^  g^^g  replies  which  express  this  view: 

.he  municipal  elections.  -i  f  r 

M.  Jutes  Clarctie  writes:   "  1  am  of  opinion  that  „ 

women  should  give  their  personal  vole— inasmuch        M.  H.  Poincarf,  of  the  Academy,  says:      Pfr- 

a>  if  they  do  not  vote  they  mafci-  others  \-uie.     And  haps  woman  suffrage  will  be  the  sole  means  ol 

perhaps   they   would   vote   otherwise   than   those  combating  alcohol  ism.  __  I  fear  solely  clerical  influ- 

who  vote  for  them."  ence  over  the  women." 

Prof.   Elie   Halevy,  of  the  School   of  Political        M.  Alfred  Fouilie,  of  the  Institute,  writes:    'In 

Sciences,  says:   "  1  am  unaware  of  any  objection  to  Catholic  countries,  the  votes  of  most  of  the  womrs 

the  reform  you  favor.     A  single  difficulty  opposes  will  be  those  of  their  confessors,  who  tbemielves 

itself  to  the  realization  of  your  project:   it  consists  will  receive  their  orders  from  Rome, 
in  the  perfect  apathy  which  the  immense  majority        Deputy  Thtedore  Reinach's  reply  contains  this 

manifest  toward  reform."  passage;    '  1  believe  that  woman  suffrage  would  be 
a  mistake  which  would  bring  serious  consequence* 

Many  of  the  replies,  while  countenancing  ""'^  for  the  country  and  for  the  women  them- 

..  ^  ,.,..■  ..rii  seves.    For  the  country.  It  would  sigmfy  the  prob- 

the  movement  to  a  certam  extent,  frankly  ^ble  triumphant  return  of  cleriailis^" 
declare  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 

women  to  enter  the  poliUcal  arena.     Among       p^^.  conciseness,  and  as  an  fflustratim  ol 

the  replies  settmg  forth  this  pomt  of  view  ^^^^  ^^^  (^  commit  oneself,  the  palm  must, 

are  the  following:  ^^  ^^i^^  ^  awarded  to  the  two-line  reply  of 

M.  Gabriel  Monod.  of  the  Institute,  says:  "I  Senator  Maurice  Faure: 
am,  in  principle,  very  favorably  di3|K)si;d  to  woman 

suffrage:   I  think  it  would  be  much  more  logical  to        "Alas!  dear  niadame.  f  think  too  highly  of  it  ii> 

have  in  place  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  oi  Oepu-  say  anything  ill ;   and  I  augur  too  ill  of  it  to  ^\ 

ties  a  chamlier  of  men  and  nnoiher  of  wcmien.  anythii^  good." 
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JAPANESE    EXPANSION    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

JAPAN,  at  home,  in  Korea,  and  in  Man-  sugar  plantations,  besides  its  mines  and  for- 

churia,  has  attracted  so  much  public  at-  ests,  that  first  attracted  Japanese  emigrants 

tention  of  late  that  her  expansion  in  Mexico  to  South  America.    From  1899  to  1908  more 

and  in  South  America  has  remained  practi-  than  5000  of  the  latter  arrived  in  Peru.  Here 

cally  unnoticed.    Yet  it  is  estimated  that  more  also  special  inducements  are  held  out  to  new- 

than  15,000  Japanese  are  to  be  found  on  the  comers.    The  Japanese  children  are  educated 

coasts  of  Latin  America,  most  of  them  in  free  in  the  public  schools,  and  on  attaining  their 

Chile  and  Brazil.     **  When,  in  1907  and  1908,  majority  remain  Japanese;  all  Japanese  may 

Japanese  emigrants  were  turned  back  from  become  naturalized  after  two  years'  residence 

Anglo-Saxon  America,"  writes  M.  Henri  La-  in  Peru.    The  Government  even  grants  to  the 

broue  in  La  Revue  du  Mois  (Paris),  "they  immigrants  the  very  rights  that  the  Japanese 

made  their  way  farther  south,  toward  the  themselves  refuse  to  foreigners;  namely,  the 

states  where  the  prejudice  against  'color'  is  right  to  buy  land,  and  to  exploit  mines, 
less  pronoimced,  where  manual  labor  is  scarce       The  Revue  writer  points  out  some  remark- 

and  solicited  by  the  governments  themselves,  able  parallels  between  Japan  and  Chile  in  the 

where  wages  are  higher,  and  where  the  re-  matters  of  configuration,  climate,  industries, 

sources  of  the  soil  are  boundless."    He  adds,  and  history.     The  friendly  relations  of  the 

witj;>  evident  satisfaction:  two  countries  were  cemented  by  a  treaty  of 

commerce  and  navigation  concluded  in  1897. 

Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  the  competition  About    1500    Japanese    emigrate    to    Chile 
of  Japanese  labor  will  provoke,  here  as  elsewhere  .        j     January  of  this  present  year  the 

rivalries  and  distrust;  but  at  present  it  is  almost  ^        J;.  ju.*iw«,*jr  vx  v***c»  ^*va:f^..»».  jr^***   "-"^ 

nil.    In  this  vast  colonization  field  of  Latin  Amer-  first  direct  service  between  Japan  and  Chile 

tea,  the  Japanese  can  themselves  take  part  in  the  was    inaugurated    with    the   Kiyc-MaroUy    a- 

cultivation  of  waste  lands,  enlarging  the  circle  of  vessel  of  17  ooo  tons. 

their  activity,  and  promoting  their  interests  and         k^^^„   Vu^   /;  ^^^\.^^   r.(   u^   ;,^k«KU««*c- 

their  influence,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Land  cf  ,  Among  the   6,210,000  of  its  inhabitants, 

the  Rising  Sun.  *  Argentma  received  m  the  latter  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  3,400,000  immigrants,  yet 

Publicists,    governments,    and    steamship  among    them   there  was  not  until  1908  a 

companies — all  um'te  in  offering  great  induce-  single  Japanese  colony.     The  incomparable 

ments   to  Japanese   emigrants;   and   direct  advantages  of  the  country,  and  its  tremen- 

service  now  exists  between  Japan  and  all  the  dous  possibilities  for  the  immigrant,  soon  led 

principal  South  American  ports.  the   Japanese    Government   to   subsidize   a 

The  Mexican  Government  has  done  its  steamship  service  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
best  to  attract  Japanese  commerce  and  colon-  and  a  large  trade  has  since  sprung  up  he- 
ists. To  emigrants  it  grants  the  following  tween  the  two  countries.  The  number  of 
advantages:  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  Japanese  emigrating  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
the  voyage;  maintenance  expenses  for  fifteen  public  continues  to  increase;  and  the  immi- 
dayson  the  territory  chosen  by  the  immigrant;  grants  are  found  cultivating  the  soil  or  in- 
subventions  toward  agricultural  or  industrial  stalled  as  shopkeepers, 
enterprises;  exemption  from  military  service  If  Argentina  seeks  Japanese  commerce 
during  the  ten  years  next  following  natural-  rather  than  Japanese  immigration,  Brazil  is 
ization;  exemption  from  all  save  local  taxes;  anxious  to  secure  the  latter.  The  Chinese 
exemption  from  customs  duties  on  alimentary  having  showed  themselves  averse  to  agricul- 
products,  such  as  rice,  that  are  raised  only  on  tural  labor,  the  Japanese  are  welcomed;  for 
a  limited  scale,  if  at  all,  in  Mexico.  The  Jap-  by  their  aid  the  Brazilians  hope ^  develop 
anese  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  the  exploitation  of  coffee  in  the  south  and  rub- 
on  the  result  of  tlieir  amicable  relations  with  ber  along  the  Amazon.  A  treaty,  similar  to 
Mexico;  for,  while  the  importation  of  Mex-  that  with  Chile,  was  concluded  between  Ja- 
ican  products  into  Japan  has  fallen  from  417,-  pan  and  Brazil  in  1897.  In  December,  1907, 
000  francs  in  1905  to^  810  francs  in  1908,  there  were  only  40  Japanese  in  Brazil;  in 
Mexico's  imports  of  Japanese  products  have  1908  over  780  arrived  at  Santos;  the  same 
risen  from  23,000  francs  in  1899  ^^  1,800,000  year  2500  coolies  came  over;  and  in  1909  no 
francs  in  1908.  In  December,  1906,  a  thou-  fewer  than  3000  left  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
sand  immigrants  from  Japan  arrived  in  Sun  for  Brazil.  Japanese  expansion  in  Brazil 
Mexico,  and  ever  since  there  has  been  a  is  assuming  such  dimensions  that  some  Bra- 
steady  stream  of  them.  zilians  see  in  it  an  element  of  danger,  and 
***    It  was  Peru,  with  its  coffee,  cotton,  and  have  begun  to  agitate  against  it. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  CITIZENS   RESIDING 

ABROAD 

TN  the  address  which,  as  president  of  the  landed  from  men-of-war  for  the  proiectioo  of 
^  American  Society  of  International  Law,  their  national  citizens  during  revcdutioiiary 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  delivered  in  Washingtcm  disturbances,  as  in  Central  America  and  the 
on  April  28  last,  regarding  the  protection  which  West  Indies.  As  between  countries  able  to 
a  nation  should  extend  ovtx  Its  citizens  residing  maintain  order  within  their  own  territories,  the 
abroad,  much  useful  informaticm  was  forth-  rule  of  obligation  is  perfectly  distinct  and  set- 
coming  on  a  subject  about  which  a  considerable  tied, 
degree  of  public  misunderstanding  exists.  The 
address  has  been  printed  in  the  American  Jour-  Each  country  is  bound  to  give  to  the  i^tionak 

,    J- T   .         .•       1  r         c            i-'i-             11  of  another  country  in  Its  temtoiy  the  benefit  01  the 

fw/  0/  Iniernatumal  Law,  from  which  we  cull  a  g^me  laws,  the  same  protection,  the  same  adrab- 

few  of  the  more  important  passages.  istration,  and  the  same  redress  for  injury  which  it 

Senator  Root  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  gives  to  its  own  citizens,  and  neither  more  nor4e«: 

among  the  great  throngs  of  emigrants  may  be  P/ovided  the  protection  which  the  countryeives  to 

j.,.^.,^^                 1^  ji'a        -Li  Its  own  citizens  conforms  to  the  established  stand- 

distmguisfaed  two  somewhat  different  classes —  ^^d  of  civilization. 

one  composed  of  those  who  have  left  their  na- 
tive country  to  Iniild  up  homes  for  themselves;  The  United  States,  Mr.  Root  tells  us,  fails, 
the  other,  of  those' who  seek  means  for  the  bet-  in  one  important  resp)ect,  to  comply  with  its 
ter  sup|x)rt  of  the  families  and  friends  they  have  international  obligation:  Section  5508  of  the 
left  behind  them,  or  for  their  own  future  Revised  Statutes,  making  conspiracy  to  injure 
support  after  the  return  to  which  they  look  or  oppress  a  citizen  an  offense  pimishable  with 
forward.  The  United  States  has  limited  the  very  heavy  fine  and  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
]iractice,  which  had  been  seriously  abused,  of  does  not  apply  to  aliens.  Consequ«itly  we 
allowing  the  natives  of  other  coimtries  to  be-  have  had  to  pay  indemnities  in  cases  of  mob- 
come  naturalized  here  for  the  purf)ose  of  re-  bing  of  Chinamen,  and  lynching  of  Italians  and 
turning  to  their  homes  or  of  seeking  a  residence  Mexicans. 

in  other  lands  with  the  benefit  of  American  Many  citizens  abroad  are  apt  to  complain 

protection.  that  justice  has  been  denied  them  whenever 

they  are  beaten  in  litigation,  forgetting  that 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Turkey  they  would  complain  just  the  same  at  home. 

seven  or  eight  thousand  natives  of  that  country  jgnorantia  legis  neminem  excusat  is  a  widely 

who  had   secured   naturalization   in   the   United  „^^^,.^  ^o^*^.   u,,*.  „i;^.,  «««^^ii„  a^  «^'» 

States  and  had  gone  home  to  live  with  the  advan-  accepted  maxmi;  but  ahens  generaUy  do  not 

taj?e  over  their  mends  and  neighbors  of  being  able  know  It,  and  they  do   not    seem   to  realize 

to  call  upon  the  American  embassy  for  assistance  that  the  laws  and  police  regulations  of  the 

u-henever  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  treat-  country  of  their  adoption  cannot    be    made 
ment  thev  received  from  their  own  government.  ^         -^  ^u  -c  i_ 

At  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  Morocco,  an  exam-  ovf  to  smt  them.     Every  one  who  goes  into 

ination  of  the  list  of  American  citizens  in  Morocco  a  foreign  country  is  bound  to  obey  its  laws; 

hhowed  that  one-half  of  the  list  consisted  of  na-  and  if  he  disobeys  them,  he  is  not  entitled  to !« 

lives  of  Morocco  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  protected  against  punishment  under  those  laws, 

t  nited  Slates  and  had  left  this  country  and  gone  t   *  *u  u  •  u*  u  1 

hark  to  MorcK^co  within  three  months  after  obtain-  B^t  there  can  be  no  cnme  which  leaves  a  man 

ing  their  naturalization  papers.  without  legal  rights.     He  must  not  be  pun- 
ished without  such  a  hearing  as  the  accepted 

To  check  this  abuse,  a  new  rule  was  adopted  principles  <rf  justice  demand;  and  if  that  right 

in  1907,  under  which,  if  a  naturalized  citizen  be  denied  to  the  most  desperate  criminal  in  a 

U-ave»  this  country,  two  years'  residence  in  the  foreign  country,  his  own  government  can  and 

t  ountry  of  his  orijdn,  or  five  years'  residence  in  ought  to  protect  him  against  wronij.    Happily, 

any  other  country,  creates  a  presumption  of  concludesSenator  Root,  the  same  causes  which 

renunciation  of  the  citizenship  he  has  acquired  are  making  questions  of  alien  protection  so 

h<'re,  and  the  obligation  of  protection  by  the  frequent  are  at  the  same  time  •*  bringing  about 

(nited  States  is  deemed  to  be  ended.  among  all  dvilized  peoples  a  better  imder- 

'[  he  simjjlest  form  of  protection  is  that  exer-  standing  of  the  rights  and  obligations  created 

i  iv-d  by  hlrong  countries  whose  citizens  are  by  the  presence  of  the  alien  in  a  foreign  coud- 

found  in  parts  of  the  earth  under  the  jurisdic-  tiy;  a  fuller  acceptance  of  the  common  inter- 

lir/iMrf  governments  too  weak  to  preserve  order,  national  standard  of  justice,  and  a  gradual 

'I  h<'  Hoxiff  H'lxfllion  in  C'hina  is  an  illustration,  reduction   of   the  local   prejudices  and  nus- 

On  a  sm;iiler  Hale,  troops  have  often  been  understandings." 
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PERSIA'S  MIRACLE  PLAY 

C\P  the  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  to   Gabriel   reminds   her   of   her  greater  anguish  to 

^^    the  Passion  Play  at  Oherammergau  com-  "°?^e  deathbed  of  Mohammed  is  depicted.    The 

paratively  few,  probably,  are  aware  that  in  prophet  adcipesses  in  turn  each  beloved  member 

Asia  also  there  has  been  deveIof)ed  a  miracle  of  his  family,  and  foretells  the  particular  woes  in 

play  which,  wherever  presented,  excites  the  store  for  them.    As  Mohammed  dies  he  exclaims: 

profoundcst   emoUon.      This   play,    entiUed  "Oh  let  me  suffer  the  severity  of  death,  mstead  of 

wV*  J   TT        •     ij   •       .     *^    •''        „      .  my  people.    Give  all  the  afflictions  and  sorrows  of 

'*  Hasan  and  Husain,     is  given  annually  in  ^y  followers  to  me  alone  to  bear." 

both  Persia  and  India,  and  requires  ten  days 

for  its  presentation.    A  study  of  it  is  con-       Scattered  in  the  dialogues  are  allusions  to 

tributed  to  the  Open  Court  by  Miss  Bertha  Mary  and  Christ,  reminding  us  that  Jesus  is 

Johnston,   who   thus   summarizes  its   chief  reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans  almost  as . 

characteristics,  as  noted  from  personal  ob-  much  as  by  Christians.    Some  of  the  more 

servation  by  an  English  official  long  resident  powerful  situations  are:  the  murder  of  Ali  in 

in  the  Orient:  a  mosque  by  the  traitor  Ibn  Muljam;  the 

-     .      .      ,      .....  1     . 1    1    _.!.    •    .u     poisoning  of  Hasan  by  his  wife,  and  his  death 
It  IS  smeular  m  its  intolerable  length;  in  the   '         .        .1      i  •n*  r  tt       •        ^.u 

fact  of  the  representation  extending  over  many  •  agonies;  the  kdhng  of  Husain— the  women, 

day's;  in  its  marvelous  effects  upon  a  Mussulman  with  uncovered  heads  (a  terrible  ordeal  for 
audience,  both  male  and  female;  in  the  curious  Eastern  women),  being  led  through  the 
mixture  of  hyperbole  and  archaic  simplicity  of  g^^eets  of  the  conquering  city;  and  the  final 
language;  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  so-  fi.LTJ  -.t^  i.       ai.^  1 

called  unities  of  time  and  space  are  not  only  ignored   scene,  of  the  Judgment  Day,  when  the  angel 
but  abolished.    The  Prophet  Mohammed  and  his   Qabricl  calls  up  the  dead,  and  they  learn  how 
family  are  at  once  the  central  figures  and  moving   unavailing  are  any  means  of  salvation  other 
spirits    of   the   whole.         .         Mohammed  ap-   ^j^^n  the  martyrdom  of  Husain. 
pears  on  the  scene  at  will;  and  with  him  it  seems        ,^,        ,         i  •    •  i         c  ^\. 

to  be  a  universal  Here  and  a  universal  Now.  The  play  abounds  in  examples  of  the  ex- 

travagances of  the  Oriental  style  of  speech; 
The  play  had  its  origin  in  the  disputes  over  *s,  for  example: 
the  proper  succession  to  the  caliphate  on  the 

death  of  the  Prophet.    There  were  four  claim-  ,  Amaiden  is 'Ixiautifulasthe  moonon  thefour- 
Av      t>  i         /-w  J  r\A.i.  iL      teenth  night.        Let  mc  know  if  Heaven  has  rolled 
ants:  Abu  Beker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  up  the  carpet  of  my  life."    "Time  has  pelted  the 

three  fathers-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  Ali,  bottle  of  my  heart  with  cruel  stones."  "I  am  a 
his  first  cousin  and  the  husband  of  his  daugh-  doorkeeping  dog  in  the  street  of  thy  affection  and 
ter  Fatima.     Receiving  the  support  of  the  f^''"- 

Sunnis  or  Traditionalists,  the  fathers-in-law       _.  ..,,., 

in  turn  succeeded  the  Prophet  in  his  high  ^  ^¥  ^^«f  ^^^"«  '^  °^  ^^f  simplest.  In 
oflBce;  but  when  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  ^t^J^  ^he  larger  houses  all  have  their  own 
Saracens,  she,  to  spite  her  Turkish  conquerors,  ^^"^  «'  to:«a:  among  the  wealthier  these  are 
affiliated  with  the  powerful  sect  of  the  Shiahs  ^^"^"^  ^^  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  inlaid  work 
or  Shiites,  who  claimed  that  the  rightful  sue-  ^^^  f^^^  "^  *  '""^  °^  movable  piilpit,  vwth 
cession  lay  through  AU  and  his  descendants.  "« "^"^^  *°  conceal  the  commgs  and  gomgs  of 
In  770  Hasan,  a  son  of  Ali,  was  poisoned  by  ^^^  ^'^}'^^-  A  bon  s  skm,  suspended,  shows 
the  Sunnis,  and  ten  years  later,  on  the  plains  \^«  onlookers  that  the  scene  is  one  m  a  desert, 
of  Karbala,  his  brother  Husain  was  killed  in  \  ^Uver  basm  of  water  symbohzes  the  Eu- 
batUe.  It  is  around  the  martyrdom  of  these  Pirates.  Chopped  straw  rcjiresents  the  ashes 
two  grandsons  of  the  Prophet  that  the  plav  T'"^  T.^ .  J"^."™^''^  bestrew  their  di- 
centers.  A  rough  idea  of  the  chief  scenes  may  sheveled  hair.  And  yet,  with  all  this  sim- 
be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  brief  extracts  V^'^^^y,  tne  powerful  story  affects  millions  of 
from  Miss  Johnston's  account:  ""^^  ^"^  women  to  a  frenzy  of  e.xcitement, 

and  to  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  gnef  and 
The  introductory  scene,  as  in  the  Oberammergau    passion. 
pUy,  goes  back  to  the  casting  of  Joseph  into  the       Miss  Johnston  draws  a  parallel  between  the 

PoJesTth'e'  f^rSf  he^ilrl^'Th^^^  Y^^^l  P^^  f^  '^^\-^  Oberammergau,  but 

the  feelings   of   Fatima.  the  mother  of  Husain,  ^^  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  are  many  real 

when  she  sees  her  son's  bloodstained  coat  after  he  resemblances  in  the  one  to  the  other.    "Which 

shall  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  audience  is  most  inspired  to  forgetfulness  of 

"^i!^^*^  ^^^^  ..:^*....^   IT  *•  I.-       *u     injuries,  to  loving  service,  *to  deeds  of  daring 

Aootber  scene  pictures    Fatima    combing    the       •'..^    j   ,..     nM.^  •     ^i_     /•      1  ^     ^  u        l*  u 

locks  of  her  little  son  Husain.    The  pulling  of  a   recUtude  ?     That  is  the  final  test  by  which 

hair  causes  him  to  cry  out;  and  then  the  angel   both  plays  must  be  judged." 


I 
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"SYNDICALISM"   AND  EUROPE»S   PARLIAMEN- 
TARY CRISES 

SYNDICALISM    is   the  name  commonly   step  will  be  taken  from  the  representatioa  of  mere 
given  to  a  movement  that  demands  the  "ushers  toward  the  representation  of  interests. 

basing  of  aU  poUtical  organizaUon  on  the  jy^  Christensen  not  only  criUdzes  prevail- 
more  stable  and  deep-reaching  economical  j^^  parUamentary  methods,  but  he  dtes  in- 
orgamzation.  Largely  anarchistic  m  its  on-  ^^^^^  showing  how  we  are  already  working 
gms    it  has  until  recently  been  narrowly  ^^^  ^^^^     j„  Germany  he  finds  thk 

"proletarian     in  its  appeals.    In   France    ^^^  movement  most  developed,  and  there  he 
Belgium  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  it  ^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^  i^3  ^^^  "pl^j^^^  ^^j^. 
has  assumed  an  openly  hostile  attitude  towards  ^ent 
existing  institutions.    Its  spread  has  been 

remarkably  rapid  and  has  given  rise  to  grave  On  June  12,  1909,  not  less  than  6000  represen- 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  those  who  see   tatives  of  industry,  trade,  commerce  and  finance 

in  the  parUamentary  representation  the  onlv  P^''!^^  S  ^^^  Circus  Schumann  at  Berlin  and 

r        r       J     1  Ti.  •      a^i-     *  formed  a  Hanseatic  Umon  for  Trades,  Commerce 

guarantee  of  orderly  progress.     It  is,  there-  and  Industry  to  act  as  a  balance  against  the  aristo- 

fore,   highly   significant  when,   of  late,   one  cratic  agrarian  Union  of  Landed  Proprietors.   The 

middle-class  writer  after  another  begins  to  expressly  stated  object  of  the  new  organization  was 

advocate    ideas    practicaUy    identical    with  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  economical  groups 

-  ■ ,         a^i    r  t  1       ^        1.  1  already  mentioned  and  to  nominate  candidates 

some  of  those  that  have  kept  such  large  per-  i^^^  their  own  membership  for  the  national  par- 

centagcs  of  the  French  working  classes  from  liament  as  well  as  for  the  various  state  diets.    If 

any  participation  in  political  elections  imdet  this  new  institution  should  prove  itself  capable  of 

pvi^fincr  rnnHitinn«i  growth,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 

exisung  conoiuons.  ^jj^  ^^^^  ^^^  political  life  of  Germany  wiU  haN-e 

The  explanation  for  this  change  hes  m  the  ^ot  less  than  three  great  economical  organizations 

growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  modem  armed  for  mutual  struggle:  the  Agrarian  Union, 

politicd  institutions  are  at  heart  tied  up  with  the  Hanseatic  Union,  and  the  Social  Democracy. 

ccononuc  interests  and  ^nnot  be  reformed  7„';L'„.Vu£l'^-Xm-?V^^^^ 

until   this   connecUon   becomes   openly   ad-  observed  in  any  country.    And  other  si^  are  not 

mitted  and  applied.     Writing  on  this  theme  wanting  to  prove  that  this  reorganization  of  poli- 

in  Gads  Danske  Magasin  (Copenhagan),  Dr.  tics  on  an  econoinical-social  basis  will  be  carried 

Arthur  Christensen  demands  nothing  less  ^P/^)y  ^^i^[^  ."\  9^^^^'  ^."^^  ^^  ?^^I 
.t-        LL    ^"**'^''^ .    "  f       .  1       ir  a  Union  of  Salaried  Officials  was  formed  at  Berun. 

than     an  organization  of  umversal  suffrage  More  than  thirty  socieUes  of  government  employeei 

that   will   make   it   truly   representative   of  and  others  took  part  in  the  start  of  this  new  or^n- 

classes,  professions  and  trades."     He  says:  ization.  Its  object  is  "to  represent  the  economical- 

political  and  cultural  interests  of  national,  state. 

The  growth  of  Socialism  in  all  countries  has  its  communal  and  private  Officials  and  teachers,'^  and 

natural  explanation  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  especially     to  promote  the  election  of  represoi. 

moit  consistent  in  following  the  historical  develop-  tatives  that  show  sufficient  understanding  of  the 

ment  from  old  dogmas  toward  a  predominance  of  interests  ot  such  otticials. 
trade  interests.     Socialism  alone  has  consciously 

connected  politics  with  the  opposed  interest  of       Harking     back     to    the    long-overlcokcd 

diflFerent  classes.     It  has  orcamzed  the  working  writings  of  the  Belgian  professor,  Adolphe 

masses  into  a  one-sided  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  t>  •„„   ,„i,^   «^  ««,u,  „^  ,qq.    ^A.r^^^.^  ^^At^ 

workers.    There  is  nothing  to  counterbalance  it.  ^^^^  who,  as  early  as  1884,  advocated  trade 

for  the  other  strata  of  society  have  failed  to  re-  representation  m  the  national  parliaments, 

establish  their  politics  on  this  basis.    They  con-  Dr.  Christensen  concludes  with  tie  following 

tinue  their  perennial  fight  against  the  same  old  sucrcrestions  for  the  solution  of  "the  parlia- 

windmills.     Adherence  to  anti-socialistic   fusion  ^rf^*.„^,  ^^*  •    ^.Uo*.  ^rv^cfiftif^  ♦li-»  *n.o«f /<ic 

movements  gives  no  promises  for  the  future,  be-  mentary  cnsis  that  consUtutes  the  great  dis- 

cause  movements  with  purely  negative  objects  ease  of  the  century    : 
have  no  lasting  vital  power.    It  is  not  uncommon  in 

middle-class  circles  to  meet  with  a  resigned  con-  With  or  without  revolutions,  help  must  come 
viction  that  we  are  moving  steadily  toward  social-  through  a  reform  of  the  representative  system, 
istic  tyranny  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  if  The  special  advantage  of  this  system  over  autoc- 
middle-class  society  is  sound  at  heart,  and  if  its  racy  lies  in  the  very  fact  that,  while  autocracy  can- 
ver\'  marrow  has  not  been  touched  by  the  injuries  not  be  reformed  without  ceasing  to  be  autocratic, 
inflicted  by  democratic  government,  then  it  will  the  representative  system  may  be  said  to  contain 
react  naturally.  It  will  be  forced  into  self-defense  unlimited  possibilities  of  modification  and  improve- 
through  an  organization  of  its  own  social  forces,  ment.  We  have  tried  one  way,  and  it  has  not 
and  these  middle-class  organizations  will  be  forced  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  Therefore  another  one 
to  employ  politics  just  as  the  Social  Democracy  has  nas  to  be  tried.  An  abundance  of  crushed  illusions 
long  been  doing.  Thus  the  fight  will  be  carried  on  ought  to  have  taught  us  that  politics  have  but 
hiTpaftpr  on  a  more  even  footing,  and  the  main  little  to  do  with  id«*'^*«  and  that  what  determines 
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everything  in  the  end  are  the  solid  material  inter-  tional  representation  to  keep  those  interests  within 
etits  of  the  various  classes.  Nothing  can  then  seem  control  and  to  represent  the  nation  in  its  dealings 
more  natural  than  an  effort  to  exploit  the  motive  with  the  outside  world.  The  desired  results  might 
)x>wer  inherent  in  class  egoism  in  a  rational  man-  be  obtained  through  a  system  of  two  houses,  in 
OCT  for  the  good  of  society.  This  may  be  done  by  which  the  lower  house  should  represent  class  in- 
letting  each  economical  group  fight  for  itself,  and  terests,  while  the  upper  one  represented  territorial 
by  using  the  constitution  as  well  as  a  sp>ecial  na-  divisions. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  UNITED 

STATES  ARMY? 

"  \\TELL,  what  is  wrong?  "  (with  emphasis  wait  on  table,  clean  out  stables,  sweep  off  walks,  or 

^^    on  the  "is"),  asks  the  plain  citizen,  ^."t  ^"'^^  '"  "jf  hot  «""•    Those  were  the  condi- 

--.    .                    ^          i\:    ^1  •   1      riL                    J  tions  the  deserters  just  mentioned  found  in  the 

He  IS  SO  accustomed  to  think  of  the  army  and  ^rmy.     Soon  they  began  to  loathe  the  life.     It 

navy  as  among  "the  best  ever"  that  he  is  sickened  their  souls,  it  humbled  their  pride,  and 

completely  nonplussed  when  to  his  question  they  ran  away  from  the  service, 
he  receives  the  reply:  "Wrong?     Why  just 

this:  during  the  last  year  nearly  five  thousand  It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  more 

enlisted  men  deserted,  and  during  the  past  one  reads  of  Mr.  Millard's  arUcle  the  less 

ten  years  there  have  been  over  fifty  thousand  palatable  do  the  assertions  he  makes  become. 

deserters  from  our  regular  armyJ'    Truly  an  For-instance,  it  is  anything  but  gratifying  to 

astounding  and  humiliating  piece  of  informa-  one's  national  pride  to  read  that,  whereas  in 

tion  for  the  plain  citizen !    And  if  he  is  dis-  the  colored  companies  there  were  three  with 

gusted  with  it,  is  it  surprising  that  the  Ad-  no  desertions  in   1909,  and  few  desertions 

juUnt-General,  in   his  latest   report,   says:  ^rom  the  others,  yet  among  the  white  com- 

"That  there  should  have  been  nearly  five  panies  in  the  United  States  and  dependencies 

thousand  desertions  from  the  army  of  the  ^^^^^  "f^^  ^h  five  from  which  tliere  were  no 

United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  desertions, 

simply  a  disgrace  to  the  army  and  a  reproach  There  is  another  point  on  which  as  a  nation 

to  .\merican  citizenship"?    The  percentage  of  we  can  scarcely  pride  ourselves,  and  that  is 

desertions   for   the   same   period   was  4.97,  the  way  we  treat  deserters.    In  1908  the  War 

whereas  in  the  British  army  it  was  only  1.7,  Department  decided  that  something  must  be 

and  this  in  an  organization  of  263,000  men.  ^one  to  stop  the  wholesale  desertion  from  the 

Mr.   BaUey  Millard,  from  whose  article  on  army.     The  Bertillon  system  of  measuring, 

"The  Shame  of  our  Army,"  in  the  Cosmo-  photographing     ("mugging"),    and    finger- 

polilan,  these  figures  are  taken,  savs  we  shall  P"nts  records  was  introduced.     Four  thou- 

gain  no  consolation  by  looking  into  the  de-  ?and  posters  with  a  photograph  were  issued 

tails.     Not  an  atom.  in  each  case;  and  the  reward  for  the  capture 

of  a  deserter  was  raised  from  ten  doUars  to 

For  example,  take  the  Sycthlnfantr>'.  From  that  fifty.    Private  detective  agencies  soon  reaped 

regiment  142  men  deserted,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  a  fat  harvest,  and  in  1909  there  were  gathered 

wholenumber.  Blackest  of  all  records    .             was  j^  2,257  runaways.     To  quote  Mr.  MDlard 

that  of  Company  K  of  the  28th  Infantry,  located  at  r     j.^     .                   "^                 ^ 

Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.    Of  the  men  in  this  com-  '"*  *^ner. 

panv  nearly  one  third  became  disgusted  with  the  xK«  w^,-  n««ow^«,^«<.  •    u     * 

ITrvice  and  fared  forth  to  other  fields  of  usefulness.  ,  J^5.  ^Vj  ^7  P^^F^^^^  »?  ^."^  "P^"  correctin^r 

the     laxity  of  public  opinion     on  the  subject  of 

desertion.     .     .     .     When  a  man  deserts  from  our 

Fort  Snelling  is  an  attractive  place  from  a  ^^^y  *"  these  peaceful  times,  he  loses  his  rights  of 

soldier's  point  of  view;  the  barracks  are  new  '''^^f  !}?^>'  ^H  P^>'  ^"^  *"*?  clothes,  is  dismi^d 

J             r  -^   ui             J    a.1-        !•       ^                   •  ^'**^h  dishonor  from  the  service,  and,  if  captured,  is 

and   comfortable;   and   the   climate,   save   m  condemned  to  hard  labor  and  prison  fare.    If  in  the 

wmter,  is  not  severe.    The  men  who  deserted  meantime  he  should  try  to  return  to  the  army,  by 

did  not  like  the  officers  over  them,  nor  the  go»"g  to  another  post,  he  is  n6t  only  sentenced  for 

kind  of  work  they  had  to  do.    Doubtless  Mr.  ^^^'"tW"  l>,"t  also  for  fraudulent  enlistment.    The 

MUlard  is  right  when  he  says:  chTncToTesca'lle'  ''^^  ^"^^^"^""^^  ^-  ^-  - 

It  is  a  shock  to  most  young  Americans  who  have  They  manage   things  better  in   England. 

enlisted  in  the  army  to  taste  the  delijrhts  of  mili-  t  ^««  ««^  ♦u        j-               a   ».\^  *,   ^\^     i_       1. 

ury  life  to  find  thit  the  most  important  part  of  ^"^  ^^^.  \_^7  discovered  that  the  harsher 

their  training,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  post  ypu  are  with  the  deserter  the  more  there  is  of 

commander,  is  to  dig  ditches,  wash  pots  and  pans,  him.    Consefiuently  year  by  year  the  punish- 
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ment  for  desertion  has  been  decreased;  and  work  of  training  them  devolves  upon  ines- 

the  aim  has  been  to  remove  the  stigma  of  perienced  young  men;  and,  as  one  private  put 

prison  from  deserters  entirely.   Thus  we  read:  it:  "Soldiers  hate  to  obey  the  orders  of  some 

young  squirt  ffcsh  from  the  Point."    That 

If  a  British  soldier  deserts  in  time  of  peace,  he  many  men  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  army  is 

retains  his  citizenship  and  is  often  taken  back  into  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  three  veare  4,«8q 

the  army.     In  1908,  of  4.766  deserters,  1,728  re-  }^„<,ut   ^hpir  wav  out   nf  it       ThiQ  k^w 

joined  the  army.    In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  ^^S^l  tneu:  way  out  Ot  it.      ims  is  easy 

those  1 .728  would  have  been  lost  to  the  service  and  enough  for  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents; 

most  of  them  would  still  be  in  prison  cells.  but  the  poorer  brother  in  arms  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  run  away,  be  dishonorably  dis- 

It  is  claimed  that  one  great  cause  of  de-  charged,  be  placarded  all  over  the  countr}\ 

sertion  from  our  ajmy  is  the  long  absences  and,  if  captured,  serve  a  term  in  prison,  and 

from  their  raiments  of  so  many  officers.  The  lose  his  citizenship. 


HORSE  VERSUS  AUTOMOBILE:  A  FRENCH  VIEW 

'T^HAT  the  passing  of  our  friend  the  horse  dent  a  very  large  number  of  horses  must  have 
*  is  only  a  question  of  time,  few  will,  we  been  withdrawn  from  their  former  employ- 
think,  be  disposed  to  deny;  and  however  ment.  Further,  the  number  of  two-wheel 
much  the  breeders  of  the  animal  may  strive  vehicles  (horse-drawn,  or  *  *  hippomobiles,"  as 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  the  M.  Bellet  terms  them)  was  reduced  1300  in  & 
adoption  of  this  view,  the  relentless  figures  single  year,  and  the  number  of  four-wheel 
which  each  succeeding  year  piles  up  against  400.  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  quoted  as  stat- 
them  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  will  ing  before  the  I^oyal  Automobile  Club  of 
ere  long  have  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and,  London  that  the  number  of  horses  in  London 
with  what  grace  they  may,  admit  defeat  at  had  been  reduced  within  six  years  from 
the  hands  of  the  '^  horseless."    Some  note-  450,000  to  110,000. 

worthy  statistics  of  the  competition  between  In  Germany  the  number  of  automobOes 
the  horse  and  the  automobile  appear  in  an  had  increased  from  about  10,000  in  1903  to 
article  by  M.  Daniel  Bellet  in  the  £cof«>mw/«  50,000  in  1910,  to  which  must  be  added 
Frangais,  By  way  of  introduction  M.  Bellet  many  mechanical  vehicles  circulating  on  the 
cites  the  remarks  of  certain  speakers  at  roads  of  the  Empire, 
meetings  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Agricul-  In  France  the  3000  automobiles  of  all  sorts 
ture,  who  sought  to  prove  that  the  horse-  which  represented  the  total  in  1900,  have 
breeding  industry  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  to  about  45,000.  Since  1905,  in  the 
the  increase  of  automobiles,  and  that  the  cities  especially,  the  horse  has  given  place  to 
coiuitry  in  which  machinery  was  most  used  the  motor.  To  quote  M.  Bellet  further: 
would  have  greater  need  of  horses  than  ever.  j^  p^rfs  in  the  space  of  two  years  the  number  of 
This  optmustic  view  is  scarcely  sustained  by  horses  decreased  14,000.  In  the  Department  of 
the  figures  which  M.  Bellet  proceeds  to  give,    the  Seine  the  decrease  was  also  14,000.    The  nujn- 

Speakmg  of  the  United  States  he  says:  ^^  t^y^^T^I^^^^l  ^T''^^^''?'  ^^?  ^ 

^  ®  -^  m  1907,  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  more 

In  the  American  confederation  it  is  estimated  than  5000  taxicabs.     ...     In    ten  <jrears  the 

that  there  are  more  than  130.000  automobiles,  be-  number  of  carnages  de  luxe  was  reduced  by  50,000 

sides  some  35.000  motor  trucks,  delivery  wagons.  un»ts,  while  the  number  of  horses,  affected  by  this 

etc.,  and  1 50,000  motor  cycles  and  tricycles.  Eight  decrease,  sank  from  128,000  to  92,000  head. 

years  ago  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  United        ^  i^    rxt.*    j«     1  ^    r  ^v    l 

States  did  not  exceed  6000.  0^«  result  <rf  this  displacement  of  the  horse 

in  Paris  has  been  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
In  Great  Britain  the  development  in  auto-  at  a  cheap  rate  good  horses  discarded  by  the 
mobiling  has  been  enormous.  In  that  coun-  purchasers  of  automobiles.  Another,  accord- 
try  there  are  85,000  automobiles,  15,000  ing  to  M.  Bellet,  is  that  many  who  fonneriy 
industrial  motor  wagons,  trucks,  etc.,  9000  went  on  foot,  now,  in  view  of  the  reduced 
motor  vehicles  employed  in  public  transporta-  cost  of  horses,  ride.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tion,  such  as  the  auto-buses  and  cabs,  and  an  serious  problem  is  presented  to  the  farmers 
army  of  75,000  motor  cycles,  tricycles,  and  and  market  gardeners  by  the  scarcity  oi 
quadricycles.  In  London,  the  competition  manure  which  must  inevitably  follow  the 
between  autobuses  and  taxicabs  and  the  supersession  of  the  horse,  imless  some  suitable 
horse-drawn  vehicles  is  so  keen  that  it  is  evi-  substitute  at  a  reasonable  cost  is  forthcoming. 
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WILL  THE  NATIONS  EVER  ABOLISH  THEIR 

NAVIES? 

IN  the  same  number  of  the  Deulsche  Revue  police  force,  as  it  is  euphemistically  called  on 
*"  which  contains  in  full  the  address  of  Mr.  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  keep  in  order 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  Peace  Society  in  the  turbulent  republics  of  Central  and  South 
London  last  May  there  is  a  strong  article  by  America. 

the  German  Rear-Admiral  E.  Kalan  von  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  inter- 
Hofe,  on  international  naval  disarmament,  national  naval  disarmament  could  only  bene- 
The  German  seaman  does  not  believe  such  fit  a  few  while  such  enormous  differences  in 
disarmament  possible.  His  high  rank  and  the  size  of  the  fleets  continue  to  exist.  In 
e}q)crience  lends  a  good  deal  of  authority  to  fact,  only  the  strongest  fleet,  namely,  the 
his  words.  English,  could  have  any  real  use  for  disarm- 

Admiral  von  Hofe,  who  seems  to  be  reply-  ament.  Till  England  begins  to  disarm  there 
ing  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  the  Nobel  is  little  prospect  of  any  international  dis- 
Institute  at  Christiania,  on  the  promotion  of  armament.  Every  idea  of  disarmament,  con- 
international  peace,  begins  by  remarking  that  eludes  the  writer,  must  be  consideredUtopian 
the  Russian  Czar's  Peace  Manifesto  did  not  so  long  as  Great  Britain  feels  that  she  is  not  a 
prevent  the  war  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip-  European  state,  but  regards  herself  as  the 
pines,or  the  Boer  War,  or  the  Russo-Japanese  head  of  the  British  Empire,  whose  interests 
War.  More  recently  Anglo-German  relations  come  before  those  of  Europe.  The  develop- 
have  given  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  though  ment  which  things  on  the  continent  have 
no  one  outside  British  spheres  of  influence  made  in  the  last  three  decades  does  not  make 
could  see  why  the  peace  of  the  world  should  England  feel  comfortable.  Her  political  influ- 
be  disturbed  merely  because  Germany  was  ence  is  not  so  effective  as  it  used  to  be,  the 
building  a  fleet  suitable  to  her  needs.  At  the  dogma  of  her  naval  supremacy  is  no  longer 
same  time  other  nations  have  been  increasing  recognized  so  imconditionally,  and  the  in- 
their  naval  expenditure,  England  most  of  alL  adequacy  of  her  military  organization  pro- 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  increase,  the  duced  the  ridiculous  invasion  panic,  and 
desire  for  peace  among  the  nations  has  never  compelled  her  to  concentrate  her  entire  fleet 
before  been  so  strong  as  it  is  at  present.  in  the  North  Sea.    But  it  must  also  be  recog- 

nized that  England  has  begun  to  restrain  her- 
A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  Self  and  to  abandon  untenable  positions.  For 

instance,  she  retreated  bravely  before  the 

Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  studied  the  practical.  Monroe  Doctrine, '^t  she  is  less  inclined  to 
conditions  of  an  international  understanding!  do  likewise  with  regard  to  the  European  con- 
in  the  matter  of  armaments,  he  would,  argues  I  tinent.  But  she  knows  her  power  and  force; 
the  writer,  have  been  obliged  to  modify  his  \she  is  too  strong  and  too  proud  to  abandon  her 
proposals  with  reference  to  a  peace  league  of  unique  positioi^.  Noblesse  oblige.  She  still 
the  great  powers.  Since  the  war  with  Spain,  believes  in  the  necessity  of  her  unconditional 
armaments  in  the  United  States  had  increased  supremacy  on  the  seas  for  the  peace  of  the 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  American  Con-  world;  to  her  as  the  chosen  people  naval  su- 
grcss  last  year  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  premacy  has  been  entrusted,  and  she  feels  it 
the  expenditure.  a  duty  to  fight  for  it.    Critical  times  await 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  very  beauti-  her,  and  as  matters  at  present  stand  Euro- 
ful,  continues  the  German  admiral,  but  it  peans  must  wait — but  not  disarm, 
may  become  too  dear.    That  the  American 

fleet  diould  have  become  the  second  in  the         Why  Not  a  Limitation  of  Tonnasre  ? 
world  was  surely  in  a  measure  due  to  Mr. 

Roosevelt.  The  ex-President  of  the  United  The  limitation  of  armaments,  writes  Corn- 
States  is  a  man  of  action,  who  also  speaks  and  mandant  L^nce  Abeille  in  the  Retme  de  Paris ^ 
writes  much — not,  however,  from  a  fuU  heart,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  peace;  the 
but  as  a  diplomatist  and  politician.  He  limitation  of  tonnage  would,  on  the  contrary, 
knows  his  Americans,  and  he  is  imbued  with  tend  towards  the  organization  of  arbitration, 
the  great  dream  of  American  Imperialism,  and  he  invites  the  friends  of  .peace  to  help 
As  a  means  of  realizing  American  ideals,  he  tolightentheburden  of  armed  peace  by  taking 
recognizes  next  to  the  dollar  a  strong  fleet  up  this  cause.  While  reducing  the  naval  ex- 
and  a   strong  army   as    all-important — the  penditure  of  the  different  nations,  this  reform 
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would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  ments  have  different  policies  upon  a  subject 

nation  to  construct  as  many  units  as  it  chose,  of  mutual   interest.     German  naval  plans 

^.        ^    ^            ^       ^    ^     ^  leave  to  Britain  superiority  on  the  sea,  but 

Three  to  Two  or  Two  to  One  ?  ^^^  ^^^  ^  superiority  as  leaves  German  ship- 

Mr.  Elmer  Roberts,  writing  in  Scribner^s  ping,  the  sprinkling  of  German  colonies,  and 

Magazine    on    the    **  German    and    British  immense  German  investments  in  other  coun- 

Navies,''  attempts  to  explain  the  present  tries  defenseless.    Instead  of  a  proportion  of 

limits  of  German  ambition.  seven  to  one,  which  represented  the  ratio  of 

While  the  German  naval  promoters  have  naval  strength  on  the  morning  the  Kruger  tele- 

never  planned  for  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  grani  was  sent,  the  proportion  when  the  Ger- 

Great  Britain,  he  says,  tliey  do  work  for  a  man  projects  are  completed  is  likely  to  be 

navy  that  would  make  the  British  Govern-  about  three  to  two  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 

ment   hesitate   to   attack    Germany   imder  Mr.  Roberts  warns  the  British  people  that 

avoidable  circumstances  and  that  would  sug-  they  will  have  to  become  accustomed  to  a  cer- 

gest  a  civil  attitude  should  the  two  Govern-  tain  diminution  of  their  international  position. 


LOT    OF   THE    GERMAN    WORKINGMAN 

npHE  German  laborer  and  worker  in  field  town  tax  and  church  tax.  Income  tax  be- 
'^  and  shop  is  awakening  to  a  conscious-  gins  with  an  income  of  £^s  ^  V^^  ^^ 
ness  of  his  needs  and  his  power.  A  character  amounts  to  14s.  The  workxnan  must  also 
sketch  of  the  t}^  of  this  class  is  contributed  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds,  and  there 
to  Chambers'  Journal  by  Richard  Thirsk.        are  taxes  on  raOway  tickets,  theater  tickets. 

The  descendant  of  long  generations  of  etc.;  while  indirect  taxes  embrace  nearly 
peasants,  says  this  writer,  he  has  been  lured  everything  used  at  the  table.  The  writer 
into  the  workshop  by  the  promise  of  greater  says  it  is  not  tariffs  which  make  life  so  expoi- 
gain  and  easier  conditions.  The  first  shock  sive  to  the  workingman  of  the  Fatherland  so 
of  the  change  from  the  ield  to  the  factory  is  much  as  the  forced  and  imnatiuai  develop- 
still  upon  him,  and  he  has  not  yet  quite  set-  ment  of  the  country, 
tied  down  to  the  new  conditions.  But  he  is  As  to  home  life,  working-class  families 
waking  up  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  strength,  living  in  flats  nearly  alwa3rs  let  off  a  room  to 
The  coming  of  the  workingman  also  marks  a  night-lodger,  who  comes  in  late  in  the  even- 
the  transformation  of  Germany  from  an  agri-  ing  and  vacates  the  room  early  in  the  morn- 
cultural  to  an  industrial  nation,  and  the  ing,  so  that  the  family  may  have  the  use  oi 
metamorphosis  has  been  so  sudden  that  the  the  room  in  the  day.  Often  many  night- 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  lodgers  are  taken  and  the  family  sleep  in  the 
with  the  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  Gov-  kitchen.  Yet  it  fnust  be  admitted  that  while 
emment  takes  care  to  claim  a  considerable  the  conditions  are  so  hard,  there  is  less  appar- 
amount  of  the  workman's  ijicome  besides  ent  poverty  in  large  towns  in  Germany  than 
personal  service  during  the  best  twenty  years  we  see  in  England.  It  is  explained  that  the 
of  his  life,  and  in  return  for  this  it  husbands  authorities  compel  even  the  poorest  to  keep 
for  him  a  pension  and  sees  to  it  that  he  is  up  an  air  of  respectability,  and  factory  laws 
politically  sound.  compel  the  workman  to  take  a  certain  pride 

The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  sorest  point  of  in  his  personal  appearance — outside  the  fac- 
aU,  and  his  loudest  grumble,  naturally,  is  that  tory. 

he  has  no  voice  in  national  affairs,  though  he  At  the  Labor  Biu-eaus  the  unemployed 
has  to  hand  over  to  the  Treasury  a  large  share  must  first  pay  a  registration  fee,  then  they 
of  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  In  those  assemblies  must  attend  daily  at  the  office  and  wait  until 
where  he  has  a  vote  he  is  rendered  impotent  something  turns  up.  Rather  than  wait  all 
by  the  weight  of  superior  authority.  The  day  at  the  Labor  Bureau  capable  workmen 
Government's  reluctance  to  grant  reform  is  prefer  to  take  the  chance  of  obtaining  work 
the  chief  reason  why  the  German  workman  by  interviewing  employers.  The  writer  says 
is  a  Social  Democrat.  Apart  from  taxes,  his  in  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  is  heavy 
political  interests  are  limited.  The  taxes  with  unrest  and  discontent.  When  the  Ger- 
have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  cost  man  workman's  political  education  is  more 
of  living  has  greatly  increased,  and  there  is  no  advanced,  he  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
rise  in  wages;  out  of  his  20s.  or  28s.  a  week  he  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  possi- 
has  to  pay  three  direct  taxes — ^income  tax,  bly  in  the  destiny  of  Europe. 


A 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  FELLOWSHIP  MOVEMENT 

IN  GERMANY 

NEW  evangelistic  movement  in  the  university  students  and  other  people  of  cul- 
German  Church  is  described  by  Dr.  ture  by  means  of  courses  of  lectures.  Mag- 
Franklin  Johnson,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  azines  and  newspapers  in  the  interests  of  the 
Review  and  Expositor  (London).  movement,  especially  weekly  sheets  and  all 

This   movement  is  called  variously   the  sorts  of  monthlies,  are  constantly  increasing 

Inner  Church  Evangelization,  the  Revival  in  numbers. 

Movement,  and  the  Fellowship  Movement  Schools  are  kept  up  for  the  training  of  the 
(Gemeinschaftsbewcgung).  It  has  been  called  laborers.  Fourteen  are  named;  the  major- 
also,  the  New  Pietism.  Among  its  char-  ity  have  an  attendance  of  sLxty  or  eighty, 
acteristics  are  mentioned  that  it  has  with  graduating  classes  of  ten  or  fifteen. 
seized  upon  the  laity  more  than  up>on  the  For  entrance,  only  a  desire  to  do  religious 
clergy.  It  is  distinctively  a  movement  of  the  work,  a  public  school  education,  and  bodily 
laity  and  of  the  relatively  yoimg.  Among  and  mental  health  are  required.  Some  of 
its  advantages  are  mentioned  its  interest  in  the  schools  are  for  men,  some  for  women. 
the  evangeUzation  of  the  entire  people,  its  Buildings  are  being  erected  in  all  parts  of 
di^x>sition  to  seek  publicity,  and  its  strong  the  empire  for  the  meetings.  In  Konigsberg 
assertion  that  *' justification"  must  mani-  the  building  will  accommodate  1200  persons. 
f est  itself  in  the  sanctification  of  the  daily  life.  An  itinerant  preacher  named  Wittekind  states 

The  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  that  they  have  no  thought  of  separating 
remarkable  for  its  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the  from  the  established  church,  but  desire  only 
Empire,  displaying  only  energy,  advance-  to  work  unhindered  within  her  communion. 
ment,  and  a  loud  manifestation  of  enthusi-  Justification  through  faith  alone,  the  Holy 
asm  and  confidence.  There  is  a  fellowship  Scriptures  the  highest  authority,  and  there- 
formed  within  every  church  that  will  permit  fore,  inerrant,  are  the  chief  points. 
it.  There  are  meetings  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference, and  for  the  exp)Osition  of  the  Scrip-  Our  associations  can  no  longer  endure  preaching 

tures,  marked  by  much  informality.     Volun-  »"  ^^^'^^^  the  unbelief  of  modern  theology  finds  ex- 

.          '                  ,  -^                      A    .     .'  pression.    They  simply  refuse  any  longer  to  hear 

tary   song  and   prayer   and   tesUmony   are  such  preaching.    They  cannot  be  constrained  any 

made  prominent.     District  conferences  are  longer  to  attend  church  out  of  reverence  or  in  the 

held,  some  for  believing  merchants,  others  traditional  manner. 
for  believing  bakers,  others  for  a  course  of 

Bible  study.  Evangelists,  usually  laymen,  The  attitude  of  the  church  towards  fellow- 
travel  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  form  or  ships,  as  of  the  fellowships  towards  the 
encourage  fellowships.  There  are  men  of  church,  is  one  of  suspicion,  though  not  of  pro- 
thorough  education  who  work  amongst  the  nounced  antagonism. 


FRANCE'S  IRON  RICHES  THAT  GERMANY  DID 

NOT    GET 

'T'HAT  France  has  deposits  of  iron  exceed-  duction  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  the  iron 

^     ing  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  industry,  however,  put  a  stop  to  activity  in 

world  is  the  somewhat  surprising  statement  this  region,  for  this  process,  in  its  original 

made  by  M.Leon  Poller,  a  well-known  French  form,  was  only  applicable  to  ores  containing 

economist.    In  the  course  of  a  long,  statistical  little  or  no  phosphorus,  while  the  iron  ores  of 

article  in  the  Revista  d* Italia,  of  Rome,  M.  Lorraine  have  a  considerable  percentage  of 

Polier  gives  some  very  interesting  data  con-  this  substance.    However,  M.  Polier  believes 

nected  with  the  iron  industry  of  the  republic,   that  but  for  this  circumstance  France  might 

He  recalls  some  historical  facts  about  the  iron  not  now  be  in  possession  of  her  iron  fields. 

ore  depodts  in  Lorraine,  in  the  department  of  He  sa)rs: 

Meurthc  et  Moselle,  that  are  worth  repeating.      „ ,  t,.        ...    .  j  ^,   ^ . ,  j  f»     j 

r«v         J         •*.     u    *  11  u   J  u  1    J  Tis  an  ill  wmd  that  blows  no  one  good,    and 

These  deposits,  he  tells  us,  had  been  worked  this  setback,  which  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  a 

to  a  small  extent  prior  to  i860.    The  intro-   grave  disaster,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  rare  piece 
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of  good  fortune.    It  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  tons.    These  figures  lead  M.  Poller  to  the  con- 

Ihrdme't^n'li-S!  tlfr'dej^t  ";^u!3  ^^^  ^'  ^^'^  h^  deposits  of  iron  ex- 

not  now  belong  to  France,  but  would  be  con-  ceeding  those  of  any  other  country. 
tributing  to  the  brilliant  economic  development 

of  Germany.    For   the   region  of  these  iron  beds  Of  course  it  is  highly  probable   that  additional 

touches  the  borders  of  that  part  of  Lorraine  ceded  large  deposits  will  be  discovered  in  other  lands.    It 

to  Germany.     Indeed,  they  extend  into  German  is  also  true  that  the  so-called  **t^sic  process,"  ap- 

territory.     If,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  plied  to  iron  containing    much    phosphorus,   is 

was  made,  phosphoric  iron  had  not  been  so  dis-  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  ''add,"  or 

credited  by  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  proc-  original   Bessemer  process.     Moreover,   the  iron 

ess,  the  victors  would  certainly  have  insisted  upon  beds  of  Lorraine  are  composed  of  what  is  known  as 

extending  the  frontier  farther  to  the  west,  so  as  to  "lean  ore,"  the  percentage  of  iron  being  much  less 

include  the  entire  mineral  region.  than  in  many  other  mines.    Still,  in  spite  of  all 

this,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 

o                      1.          i_^ooxi.«i.«  Lorraine  iron  fields  constitute  one  of  the  most 

Some  years  later,  about  1878,  the  "basic  valuable  assets  of  France. 

process  "of  Thomas  and  Gillchrist  was  made 

public.  This  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  France  is  not  rich  in  coal,  a  prime  essential 
treatment  of  iron  high  in  phosphorus,  such  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  on  a 
as  that  of  Lorraine,  and  from  this  period  scale  commensurate  with  her  supply  of  the 
dates  the  resumption  of  work  in  the  fields  and  raw  material.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
the  advance  of  France  in  iron  production.  daunt  M.  Poller.  He  sees  in  the  growing  use 
According  to  the  most  moderate  estimates,  of  the  electric  furnace  a  possible  substitute 
German  Lorraine  contains  iioo  million  tons  for  coal,  and  finds  in  the  immense  water  power 
of  iron  ore,  Luxemburg  300  million  tons,  Bel-  at  the  disposal  of  France,  notably  in  her  Alpine 
gium  50  million  tons;  the  French  deposits,  streams  and  those  of  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
however,  contain  no  less  than  2390  million  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  electric  energy. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PERSIAN  REVOLUTION 

A  NATIVE  of  Persia,  ArjavirTjilin-Kirian,  higher  interest  being  earned  in  Persia  than 

-^^  has  contributed  to  the  Stuttgart  weekly,  in  Europe,  and  Russian  and  English  banks 

the  Neue  Zeity  an  interesting  article  which  were  opened  throughout  the  land.    The  in- 

gives,  in  perspective,  the  main  social  and  troduction  of  cheap  machine-made  products 

economic  causes  underlying  the  late  political  from  abroad  was  a  serious  blow  to  local  handi- 

revolution  in  his  country.    His  summary  at-  craft,  and  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  small 

tracts  attention  more  through  the  analogies,  home  industries  of  the  peasants.    Meanwhile 

obvious  or  inferable,  between  the  factors  that  the  opportunities  for  enrichment  through  an 

brought  about  the  Persian  upheaval  of  the  increased  output  of  raw  materials  did  not 

twentieth  century  and  the  French  cataclysm  escape  enterprising  landed  proprietors  and 

of  the  eighteenth.  wholesale  dealers,  so  that  hides,  fruits,  wool, 

As  in  ancient  times  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  silk,  rice,  and  tobacco  were  then  produced  on 

Persia  had  active  trade  relations  with  Europe,  a  lai'ge  scale,  the  labor  being  supplied  by 

Merchants  continually  came  from  Genoa  and  the  impoverished  classes  of  workers  aioresaid. 

Venice,  and  later  on  from  Amsterdam  and  ^,                .    ,  ,     .                 ,    , 

London,  in  quest  of  fine  silks  and  precious  ^  Thus  economical  development  took  place  on  the 

^             '  J     M"^^*-  ^                               T>   ^     '-Li-  basis  of  a  capitalistic  system.    To  the  great  centers 

stones  and  other  arUcles  of  luxury.    But  with  uke  Teheraa,  Tabriz.  Shiraz.  Ispahan.,  numbers  of 

the  rise  of  European  industrialism  Western  financiers,  "  promoters,"  merchants,  clerks,  and 

trading  compam'es  became  anxious  not  only  mechanics  were  attracted.    The  new  commercial 

to  buy  from  the  Persians,  but  to  seU  to  them,  era  extin^ished  ^h^^J?;;!^*^'!^  P';j>^^^^^^ 

,  ■'^  .      ,,  .  -       *  . ,      '   ization.    Persia  s  provinces  were  at  one  time  eco- 

so  that  in  all  towns  Of  any  consequence  there  nomically  quite  independent  of  one  another,  and 
were  foreign  houses  importing  textiles,  metal  had  separate  laws  and  customs.  Even  the  coin- 
wares,  sugar,  tea,  petroleum,  and  so  forth.        age.  weights,  and  measure?  would  differ.     Every 

The  quanUties  of  the«.  importaUons  rose  fren^Lt  rmr^Sl'miSdJe''cirS"ihaf"L^ 

quickly.     Accordmg  to  figures  stated  m  the  demanded  liberation  from  these  impediments  to 

article,  Europe  and  India  (with  Russia  as  the  business  and  the  creation  of  a  strong  legislative  and 

principal   vendor)    sent    60,000,000    rubles'  administrative  central  authority  for  the  whole 

worth    of   TOods   in    1002     and    87000000  nation.    In   1879.  for  instance,  the  government 

woixn   01    gooas   m    1902,    ana    57,000,000  f^^bade  the  khans  to  coin  money,  that  function 

rubles    worth  in   1907.     At  the  same  time  thereafter  devolving   upon   the   royal    mint   at 

foreign    capital    came   for   investment,    far  Teheran. 
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With  the  new  political  centralization,  the  rulers  of  Persia  made  the  path  of  the  alien 
article  goes  on  to  explain,  the  feudal  lords  financier  as  smooth  as  possible,  paving  it 
forfeited  their  predominance.  The  govern-  for  him  with  valuable  concessions  and  mo- 
ment, however,  tried  to  make  good  this  loss  nopoiies.  This  of  course  incensed  the  native 
of  power  and  importance  on  the  part  of  the  business  men  against  both  the  foreign  capital- 
great  nobles  by  conferring  oflSces  upon  them,  ists  and  their  own  government. 

regardless  of  their  ability  or  integrity. 

But  there  are  now  Persian  bankers  richer  than 

In  their  hands  lay  the  revenue-raising  functions,  the  foreign;  they  compete  successfully  with  their 

which  they  fulfilled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  and  Russian  preceptors,  and  if  the  foreign 

tyrannous  grandees  of  French  fame--i.  e.,  by  farm-  capitalists  still  make  lots  of  money  in  Persia  they 

ing  out  the  taxes.    The  collection  of  customs,  ex-  owe  that  to  having  been  able  to  establish  themselves 

cise.  posul,  and  telegraph  dues,  and  of  all  classes  go  firmly  under  the  old  autocratic  system. 
of  taxation,  was  let  to  the  highest  bidders,. and  the 

men  who  secured  these  contracts  became  virtual  dao-t  t»t  awt^  bv  tui?  m  po/^'v 

autocrats,  fixing  the  rates  as  they  chose  and  squeez-  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  CLERGY 

ing  the  people  as  dry  as  they  could.    Among  the 

high  officials  of  the  crown  a  more  complex  and  The  position  of  the  clergy  is  described  as 

^y  style  of  Uving  accompanied  the  influx  of  [oXiovi^  by  the  author,  himself  evidently  not 

Western  wares  and  ideas,  the  court  wared  more  ex-  .  .yf  ^ ,  ..,  ,  ,  „  '      ,       ..  _            .  /  _ . ,  , 

travagant,  and  many  of  the  lesser  nobility  mort-  <>««  of  the     faithful     and  quite  as  evidently 

lor  sold  their  estates  to  speculative  financiers,  a  partisan,  though  a  clear-headed  partisan,  of 

les,  large  sums  were  spent  on  reorganizing  the  revolution: 
the  army.    The  Grand  Vizier,  the  ministers,  the 

IST^*^  °-  P'^V"?*"  *1u  """  •'*"'*'  ?f  *'''!i"^'*  With  the  growth  of  commercial  connections  with 

Bought  theu-  posts  froin  the  Bovemment   and  ex-  g              J*  ^   extending  of  personal  relations  be- 

^TT^.k'^k  a^" -rtt  *     •  ^  f  hundredfold.  t^eerPersian  traders  and  members  of  European 

what  they  had  paid.    The  assisUnts  of  the  minis-  ^j        ^                ,         penetrated  into  PersiTlf 

tewand  ^vernors  received  no  salaries  from  their  ^    m^^hants  of  the  country  did  not  dislike  that 

wpmors,  but  had  to  live  on  what  they  could  get  out  ^„,             ,^       introduction  was  closely  associated 

of  the  populace.    Neither  did  the  police  receive  any  ^j^  ^^  historical  mission,  if  the  government,  as 

pvernmental  pay.    They  subsist^on  gratuities  ^,              ,      ;            j    ,   „nresistinily  opened  the 

rroin  individuals  and  on  fines  imposed     The  peas-  ^„j      ^.   culture,  the  priesthood  was.^owever. 

ante  were  not  only  compelled  to  satisfy  the  op-  ^    constant  foe  of  everjrthing  coming  out  of  the 

presBive   tox-farmers.  they  were  obliged  to  give  ^          ^^    p     j^      ,^       f    ^^^  ^  j,  , 

annual  tnbute  to  the  landlords,  and  to  their  para-  ^..ui:^  «^..^^*:^«   a\a  ..u^:..  ..V«,^«.  ♦^  «^^:»«^o:»  vJ 

«tic  underiings.  in  the  form  of  animals  and  prod-  P"^^^  ^'^^'''''''^'^.u^^'LlT}'      "'**?^*'''  *^- 

T^^  Ji  u\!j  •          I               ^   «»""i»«»  «iivi  piwvi  ijgying  Moslems  m  the  old  traditions  and  convic- 

SSL  J^n^  /     "^J^  P^"**i!  their  masters  ,  j       ^^  ^                     ^^j^^  ^^^    ^    advantages 

•&^*T^      ^'^'    ^.•'"  "^""^  ^^-  '-^T  '^""^^  "1  of  their  immemorS  influence.    They  opposed  Eu- 

justice.    A  governor — acting  in  a  judicial  as  well  ^    •^•^ 


1.  .V^•«?«.^^    "  •;    *       «  J"?'^*^*  «  ;'^"  ropean  culture,  seeing  in  it  one  of  the  strongest 

f^Tu     Jl?'^  capacity-would  simply  declare  ^^^^  threatening  their  situation.    The  powe?  of 

tho«e  guilty  who  could  not  come  up  to  his  pnce.  .u .•^-^u^„j  i^^r.^.^j :^ii..  .-^  .u^  liv* 

kolders  of  political  power  allied  themselves 

he  landed  proprietors  in  the  most  outrageous 

ctions  for  the  despoilment  of  urban  consum- 

ew.    They  formed  syntficates.  drove  up  the  prices  XrX"2,.l",!.i;^*rnThTrm..  LI 

of  grain,  and  so  cr4ted  artificial  famines.    The  ^E.i.n!  in.f^Zf  Z.rihnHn.,  fh.ir 

» J!L  »k:L» «««-  A^^^  „,:4.u    »u t     A   4,     t^  possessions.     .     .     .     instead  of  distributing  tneir 

5Sl  tt-*Jtt^„     u  III  Ir*  T^T-  Ki  • .  •  suMus  revenue»-derived  mainly  from  Unded  en- 

!¥^!f..'.''!.r:!'i"AL^'^.*f!f-!^J!!  J**/^J}' *V]*.J°  dowments  and  from  the  legacies  of  true  believers- 


^iSS^  ^,^^    r*  *^r  ir^'  .1.      P?  the  priesthood  incFeased  especially  in  the  ll^t  quar- 

2rK,^l!^H^  '~'"^.    power  allied  themselves  terof  the  nineteenth  centur^^At  that  time  it  was  so 
^^i^-^„.t^  ?r'Pi    '^  "  '^   ?^  outrageous  ,  ,  iccondjjpvemment  and 

transactions  for  the  despoilment  of  urban  consum-  ^.^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^,  government,     flie  power  of  the 

measure  as  their 


deties  increased  their  ownership  of  land  areas,  yes,  „^..  j^rl"  z!r\.^A^t^A^A  XuJi^^^^^Sr 
of  whole  villages.  Sillih  Sultan,  for  instance,  the  a"^^"'!;  J!*l?J^i!"l^i  ^^''''  interests. 
T t  _r  ..L^ • ^r  I-  -t- '  At  the  same  time  some  oi 


eke  out  an  existence,  and  deteriorated  physically  """  "."tA" ""^rJ;^^ 

!1^:  ™?f!ll^^i!l';J"f-^?..?[.i»*!r.A'5'^.^?^^  fnttl^lL^inTr^ed'ba^s  cl^pTa^'  ^f Th^Val 

iir  interests.     .     .     . 

ex-govemor-gcneral  of  the  province  of  Ispahan-  "V,';  o'T'l'!:  5::!;r  r^rL'^;7,S!v£^it'?r.r»h^ 

now  Uving  in  exile— owned  1200  villages.  **  ^"  *»  *P  J?'."  the  aMoc^tions  existing  for  the 

•»     uTu.e  ■"  i=*"v     i/wi.cu  i*uu  viiiaB<^.  purpose  of  raising  the  food-pnces.     .     .     .     The 

The  result  of  the  acUvities  of  the  "starva-  "^"i^^^  •'»<*  ^?'"^^  '^l^'^y  ^^^,^*■  c-?"'! upsct 

..  •  4.*  »  'J  •  f  •  -L  •  ordinances  of  the  state  in  a  twinkling;  in  the  ac- 
tion soaeUes  was  an  epidemic  of  nots,  in  gree  that  its  political  and  economical  ascendancy 
which  hunger-stricken  multitudes,  says  the  went  on  magnifying,  so  did  its  scope  of  lecal  juris- 
author,  pillaged  and  destroyed  storehouses  diction.  Officialdom  had  found  a  profitable  source 
and  granaries.  This  happened  about  the  end  °^  ^'^f^"^^  '"  the  regular  courts,  whereas  now  the 
c  .xT  J.  i_  ^L  oi_  i_  -Ej-  a;  people  were  crowding  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In 
of  the  century,  when  the  new  Shah,  Muzaffar-  the  conflict  which  ensued  between  the  government 
eddin,  raised  a  large  national  loan  in  Russia,  and  the  church,  the  latter  was  forced  to  retreat  step 
and  then  a  second.  by  step.     .     .     .     Owing  to  the  expansion  of  trade 

.     .  .  .     every  one  became  anxious  to  learn  foreign 

The  millions  that  the  Shah  secured  this  time  he  languages,    especially    the   intellectuals    and    the 

squandered  in  Europe  himself,  or  as  much-  as  did  new  generation.    Soon  freshly  organized  common 

not  vanish  into  the  pockets  of  his  ministers  and  schools  were  opened,  in  which  young  Persians  for 

favorites.  the  first  time  learned  modern  languages,  history, 

.                                      ,              ,  geography,  and  scientific  subjects  unburdened  with 

Depending  so  much  on  foreign  capital,  the  the  tiresome,  mind-benumbing  dogma  of  the  Koran. 
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A  WOMAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE 

MOVEMENT 

IN  the  recent  discussion  of  woman  suffrage  tation  nor  popular  education  was  known  to  the 

in   this  country   the  objections  to    the  founders  of  the  Republic;  yet  these  founders  added 

•*.•       A1-1.1-U                 JL  more  to  the  forces  of  civiltzation  than  any  eroup  of 

proposition  that  have  been  urged  by  women  sanitarians  or  educators  that  ever  Uved. 

have  been,  perhaps,  quite  as  numerous  as,  and  Third:  neither  sanitation  nor  education  is  a  na- 

in   many  instances  more  forcible  than,  the  tional  aflfajr,  but  both  are  the  business  of  states  and 

objections  urged  by  men.    In  beginning  an  inuj?»cipahties.               ...            •      .       ,• 

-*  •  1          *u        u*     4.  '4.1.     Ati     ?'    -kM     til  Fourth:  sanitation  and  education  are  already  well 

article  on  the  subject  m  the  AUanttc  Monthly  attended tobymen,andaslargea8harcofthcpublic 

for  September,  Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  de-  income  is  devoted  to  them  as  the  people  will  bear, 

plores  the  "sup)erficial  and  inadequate  man-  Fifth:  the  proposition  that  one-half  the  electo- 

ner  in  which  the  matter  has  been  discussed  ^*,%?/  ^^^  ^°"'?^'^  «^."  ^«^^«,  1^'  energies  to  the 

u  4.1.    'A      »     cu               I  •      al  i.  al        t  uplifting    of    SIX    million  workmgwomen  in  the 

on  both  sides.       She  complains  that  the  suf-  x/nited  States  is  a  bald  proposition  to  create  a  priv- 

f ragists  show  in  their  spoken  and  published  Ueged  class.    This  is  a  thin^  abhorrent  to  republi- 

utterances  that  they  have  little  knowledge  of  ca«*  institutions,  and  is  the  line  of  demarcation  bc- 

the  fundamentals  of  government  or  the  real  tween  republics  and  monarchic.   Therew  not.  and 

_        .         c       a              T4.1.'*.*         i.r  never  can  be,  a  hne  on  any  statute  book  m  the 

naeamng  of  suffrage.     In  theu-  treatment  of  united  States,  regulating  work  and  wages  between 

the  subject  they  hopelessly  confuse  politi-  private  individuals.    Anyproposition  to  that  effect 

cal,  philanthropic,  socialistic,  and  economic  ^  socialism  run  mad.  '  There  is  a  socialistic  asso- 

questions,  nor  do  they  seem  able  to  discern  ciation   highly  favored   by  suffragists,  to  bring 

I*  ,              u«     4.      r      *•       I       J  4.1.          f  oi.  4.  about  that  no  shop-gin  shall  work  for  less  than 

between  objects  of  national  and  those  of  State  four  dollars  a  week.    It  is  only  just  to  the  wcll- 

and  municipal  regulation.  meaning  but  ill-informed  women  who  have  gone 

On  the  other  hand,  this  writer  admits  that  i^'o  ^^^  movement,  to  sav  that  their  unfamiliarity 

the  objectors  to  woman  suffrage  have  not  ^j^!j  governmental  problems  is  the  reason  that 

,          ''     .           1     •     I                   r?    I  sueh  a  grotesque  association  exists.    Tne  innocent 

always   given    logical    or    pracUcal    reasons  blunders  of  equally  well-meaning  and  ill-informed 

agamst  it.     Both  sides  make  the  mistake  of  suffragists  in  New  York  City  have  involved  them 

assuming  that  the  revolution  will  be  over  in  violations  of  law,  and  several  of  their  leaders 

when  a  woman  can  walk  up  to  the  polling  ^  l^^""^^  *"  •^""^'  '^'^*  ^""'^  boycotting  and 

booth  and  deposit  a  ballot  in  the  box.     It  is  ^Suffra^'is  neither  a  philanthropic  scheme  nor  an 

at  this  pK)int,  however,  according  to  Miss  economic  measure,  but  a  registering  machine.   The 

Seawell,  that  the  revolution  will  b^in.     The  stock  argument  of  the  suffragists  has  ever  been, 

experience  of  fuU  suffrage  for  women,  as  it  that  the  suffrap  would  enable  a  woman  to  get  the 

,    *^t           A  •  J    •      i.i_      Oi.  A         £  r^  t       J  same  pay  for  the  same  work  as  a  man.    What  they 

has  been  tned  m  the  States  of  Colorado,  probably  mean  by  this  is.  that  a  woman  working 

Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  has  not  been  the  same  number  of  hours  at  the  same  einployment 

entirely  successful,  and  during  the  last  four-  as  a  man  should  receive  the  same  pay.    But  it  has 

teen  years  the  States  of  the  West,  where  a  *^"  tested,  and  needs  no  test,  that  the  work  of 

wvv  *  jy.»,^  w       .^wcwva  v/*  u  V   wTv^w,   Tir^v^v  »  womett  for  the  Same  timc  at  the  same  empk)yment 

nearer  view  of  suffrage  was  possible,  have  as  men  is  not  so  good  in  quality  or  quantity,  and 

repeatedly  defeated  suffrage  amendments  to  for  obvious  reasons.   A  woman  cannot  stand  pfa^ 

their  constitutions  ical  effort  and  nervous  strain  as  a  man  can;  nine 

A  brilliantand  prominent  advocate  of  worn-  «""»dre<l  and  ""t*^-."'>!/^T!3  ^L^iZ^  I^" 

re                   ii               -.^i-    ^  n      •            '^  sand  go  into  work  with  the  fixed  intention  of  aban- 

an  suffrage  recently  gave  the  following  as  its  Zoning  it  at  the  first  possible  momeot;  a  woman  at 

chief  objects:   "Women  suffragists  stand  for  the  period  of  her  greatest  energy  is  liable  at  any 

sanitation,  education,  and  the  uplift  of  six  mil-  moment  to  make  a  contract  of  marriage,  which 

Uon  workingwomen  in   the  United  States."  vitiates   other   contracts;   and   women   are   less 

T.,.        o          II                 J     A             •           ^L»  amenable  to discipune  than  men. 

Miss    SeaweU    proceeds   to   analyze    this  Suffrage  would  not  increase  the  physical  strength 

formula:  of  women;  it  would  not  keep  them  at  work  if  they 

had  a  good  opportunity  to  escape  from  it;  it  would 

First,  is  the  universal  fallacy  on  the  part  of  the  not  prevent  them  from  marrying  if  they  wished  to; 

suffragists  that  all  women  will  vote  alike,  and  will  and  it  would  not  make  them  any  more  amenable 

vote  right.  to  discipline.    Suffrage  will  not  enlarge  the  scope 

Second:  neither  sanitation  nor  education  can  be  of  women's  employments.    It  will  not  enable  them 

the  first  or  even  the  most  important  object  of  gov-  to  climb  telegraph  poles,  or  to  construct  battle^ 

emment.    Good  laws  well  administered,  a  pure  and  ships,  or  to  build  sky-scrapers.     It  will  have  no 

competent  judiciary,  internal  order,  national  de-  effect  upon  either  their  work  or  their  wages,  work 

fense,  and  many  other  things,  must  take  prece-  and  wages  being  entirely  controlled  by  the  law  of 

dence  of  sanitation  and  education.    Neither  sani-  supply  and  demand. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


A 


Xiventy   Thousand    Dollars    Saved  publisher  of  the  sensational  newspaper  or 
Week  By  Week  cheap  magazine  shocks  the  public  into  buying 

his  wares. 
PHILADELPHIA  phyddan  wrote  the  These  "Notes"  have  frequently  pointed 
financial  department  of  this  magazine  out  the  dangerous  power  that  the  bungled 
last  month  in  sea^x:h  of  suitable  investment  banking  act  of  this  nation  practically  forces 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  coming  due  upon  any  money  dealer  on  a  large  scale. 
September  ist  "from  building  and  loan  In  January,  "The  Control  of  Billions"  was 
stock."  found  to  reside  with  a  group  of  entirely 

A  reply  was  immediately  sent,  asking  in  private  individuals  in  New  York  City — 
turn  whether  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  although  any  other  nation  deems  such  ex- 
been  a  legacy,  or  something  like  that,  which  tensive  control  a  public  matter,  and  pro- 
had  been  invested  outright  in  the  stock,  or  vides  that  the  people's  representatives  shall 
whether  it  had  been  bought  on  installments,   have  it. 

The  physician's  second  letter  was  remark-  Curiously  enough,  it  was  not  a  muck-raker, 
able.  It  appeared  that  twelve  years  ago  he  but  one  of  the  most  inveterate  defenders 
had  definitely  started  to  save.  He  picked  out  of  high  finance,  which  printed  on  the  15th 
four  of  the  mutual  "building  and  loan"  as-  of  last  month  three  sentences  throwing  the 
sedations,  for  which  the  State  of  Pennsyl-  keenest  "human  interest"  into  New  York 
vania  is  famous.  One  of  these  held  its  meeting  Stock  Exchange  afifairs,  and  "  exposing  "  most 
the  first  week  pf  the  month,  and  the  others  on  frankly  the  chief  evil  that  has  grown  up 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  weeks  respec-  around  that  investment  market. 
tively.  Thus,  on  each  of  forty-eight  weeks  in  "The  temptation  to  take  on  stocks,"  the 
the  year,  the  doctor  was  called  upon  for  first  sentence  explained,  is  always  present 
twenty-five  dollars — one  dollar  per  share  of  when  bankers  find  their  vaults  full  of  idle 
each  of  the  twenty-five  shares  allotted  to  him.  money  and  so  are  willing  to  loan  that  money 

The  psychology  of  this  affair  is  its  in-  at  low  rates  on  "  call " — from  day  to  day. 
teresting  side.  Without  those  weekly  de-  In  this  way,  ^^  money  previously  withdrawn 
mands — "  Please  remit  installment  on  your  from  investment  or  other  business  "  is  borrowed 
stock" — the  doctor,  or  perhaps  his  wife,  by  speculators  in  order  to  buy  five  or  ten 
would  have  found  an  excellent  and  entirely  times  the  amount  of  stocks  they  could  other- 
justifiable  use  for  many,  probably  most,  of  wise  p>ay  for;  because  "the  income  yield  on  all 
those  twenty-five  dollar  sums.  Any  reader  standard  stocks  at  current  prices  is  much 
may  demonstrate  such  mental  suggestion  on  greater  than  the  interest  charge  on  the  money 
himself — or  herself.  required  to  carry  the  stocks."     Wherefore, 

Or  there  are  other  forms  of  sound  securities,  the  third  sentence  concludes,  "it  is  reason- 
also  based  on  real  estate,  such  as  guaranteed  able  to  expect  that  the  buying  movement  will 
mortgages,  now  being  offered  on  the  plan  of  increase  in  the  near  future." 
regular  installments  contracted  for  in  ad-  "That  is  perfectly  good  economics,"  your 
vance.  And  whether  the  amount  is  to  be  ten  Wall  Street  friend  will  say .  "  When  stocks  and 
dollars  a  month  or  a  himdred,  as  in  the  doc-  bonds  sell  so  low  that  they  yield  more  than 
tor's  case,  99  per  cent,  of  the  distance  has  money,  people  will  exchange  their  money  for 
been  traveled  with  the  signing  of  the  definite  stocks  and  bonds." 

contract.  "Not  at  all,"  the  reformer  will  thunder. 

"  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime  that  specula- 

The  Temptation  To  Buy  Stocks       <^op  may  borrow,  if  they  wish,  hundreds  of 

millions  of  dollars  to  *  carry'  stocks,  knowing 
GAIN  "  Wall  Street "  is  news.     Through  that  they  can  keep  the  money  locked  up,  even 
general  abuse  of  that  queer  locality,  the  when  legitimate  business  men  again  want  it, 
hara^ed  politician  diverts  the  voters'  atten-  by  paying  higher  than  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
tion  from  embarrassing  local  issues,  and  the  est—rsince  the  New  York  Legisinture  has  re- 
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(Now  Ilut  the  da[«U  of  Wall  Street  conduct,  of  dot  currmcy  lyitan,  u 
an  under  dbcuBBionp  it  is  in  order  to  examine  any  records  that  ihow  to  what  eat 
itfl  teaitimata  Functtonfl — to  nsiiter.  by  the  pricea  of  Atoclcs.  advance  InfoTTrution  i 
eaminff  power,  l^o  chart  above,  compiLed  by  the  WaU  Stntt  Jatirnal,  cotnpan 
dislribuled.  and  the  pii«s  of  the  ■tocVi  of  Americaa  railroads.  Snce  railroad 
volume  of  production  of  laimen  and  manulactuitn,  Ihey  lorm  Che  bat  ilnsle  i 


1  lbs  Stock  Exchaoce  baa  fulfilled 
the  broad  chanSBK  in  the  conDtry'i 
the  ffn»a  eaminffi,  the  divtdendi 


moved  the  restrictions  of  the  usury  law  from 
loans  on  collateral." 

In  between  the  vacuum  of  theory  on  one 
side,  and  the  violent  personalities  of  the  other, 
there  is  room  to  look  for  the  practical  under- 
lying cause.  After  observing  some  hundreds 
of  "Wall  Street"  men  at  work,  more  or  less 
intimately,  one  finds  them  pretty  much  like 
other  Americans  at  work — inclined  to  stand 
up  for  their  own  associates  and  their  own 
system,  rather  than  to  analyze  either  very 
profoundly. 

The  observer  might  ask, for  instance:"  Why 
is  money  allowed  to  lie  around 'idle' at  all?" 

How  Natural  Currency  Works 

VOU  can  find  natural  currency,  the  kind 
^  that  fluctuates  with  the  demand,  at  work 
in  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  or  in  Canada  or 
Mexico;  in  fact,  anywhere  except  in  America. 
Take  France.  Any  innkeeper  or  merchant 
or  manufacturer  can  get  cash  from  any  bank 
where  he  has  an  account,  in  exchange  for  his 
own  note  bearing  the  signature  of  three  per- 
sons known  to  be  solvent.  He  gets  the  money 
direct  from  the  Bank  of  France  itself,  or  one 
of  its  branches,  if  that  is  where  he  keeps  his 
account.  It  not,  his  bank  in  turn  indorses  the 
note  and  han«ls  it  over  to  the  Bank  of  France 


or  one  of  its  branches  for  "re-discount," 
This  central  institution  alone  may  issue  bank- 
notes. About  70  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
"  paper  "  it  holds  in  exchange  for  its  notes  has 
been  thus  passed  on  to  it  by  independent 
banks.  Following  are  the  regular  rata  this 
bank  has  charged,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  for  discounting  paper  received  from 
other  banks  and  for  loans  asked  by  its  own 
direct  customers: 

Loans      Discounts 

1898 — December  2 

1899 — December? 

December  31   

1900 — January  11 

January  as 4.0 

Mayas ." 3.5 

1907— -January  17 4.0 


Mar 


November  7 .  . 

1908 — January  9.  .  .  . 

January  23 . , , 
lay  39 


Think:  at  the  height  of  the  1907  panic,  any- 
body-with  three  solvent  friends  to  endorse  his 
note  could  get  currency  for  it  at  only  4}^  per 
cent.  Or  if  his  account  was  with  an  inde- 
pendent bank,  it  could  get  the  currency  for 
him  and  make  a  profit  out  of  all  interest 
charged  above  4  per  cent. 

This  seems  incredible.  Many  American 
borrowers  will  doubt  even  the  ofhcial  records 
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HOW  PRICES  OT  STOCKS  HAVE  FORECASTED  THE  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES 


CTbe  heavy  black  line  ibom  tha  chuan  in  gnm  caniingi  of  twenty  rapRsaitativi 
"acuDnal"  ehauas.  Alnyi  October  ii  the  tnonlb  of  blghat  eamiogB.  ud  Fcbniaiy  the  toweit.  Then  then  an  tha 
"biC  ewinaa."  It  ii  itriliuig  to  find  by  the  lighlci  line  andenieath,  npnienting  the  avvrue  prk«i  of  the  aiiMln  of 
theae  twcety  xailmadA,  that  laid  pficei  have  alwayi  fbrecaBtcd  nich  nrinsi  of  eamingi  by  leveral  inontha.  Thum 
Ibe  >baii>  fall  in  eaniuun  Ihal  began  October,  140],  had  been  indicated  lince  Ihe  January  previous  by  the  downwani 
tread  of  ■lock  pricea.    Exactly  the  lanie  thins  >>  true  of  iga}) 

from  which  that  table  was  taken,  until  they  of  France  or  any  other  up-to-date  country, 

recall  that  in  France  money  can  never  be  and  to  common  sense, 
"idle"  and  can  never  be  "scarce,"  because      The  great  sum  of  $55,000,000  was  reported 

the  currency  is  "natural."   Read  these  recent  as  "surplus"  by  the  New  York  banks  on  the 

questions  asked  by  representatives  of  our  i3th:anamountequalledonIy  twice — in  1904 

Monetary    Commission,    and    the    answers  and   1908 — during  many  years  past.     The 

givenby  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France:  bankershadaccumulated  this  cash  by  cutting 

n   -n.       L—L  ,  -J  rij        j  down  old  loans  and  refusing  new  ones,  in  an- 

g.  Through  what  agencies  do  you  feel  a  demand  ,.  .     ,•        ,  ,,  1  j     *  j  t         m    , 

for  increased  note  issSe?    Doc  it  come  from  the  tiapaUon  of  the  usual  demand  from  Western 

banks  or  from  your  own  customers?  and  Southern  banks,  whose  farmer-customers 

A.  As  I  told  you  amomentago.it  is  the  bills  pre-  need  money  about  this  time  to  move  their 

tented  for  discount  and  the  requests  for  loans  which  -.„— - 
regulate  automatically  the  movements  of  issue.  ,P,        .  .  -,  .,  .      .,  i.      , 

Q.  Docs  this  demand  for  increase  come  more       Likewise,  smce  June,  "country"  bankers 

Uiiely   from  the  banks  or  from  customers  in  in  the  crop  sections  have  been  refusuig  loans 

general?  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  or  extra  land; 

A.  Both  banks  and  other  clKntB.    The  demands  even  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  many 

of  the  banks  are  particularly  important,  as  they  ,        ,..,       -         ,  .,    .-a.      ,,   .  .  ,  ■' 

centralize  the  demands  of  their  numerous  clients,  locabtles  fOUnd  it  difficult  to  get  money  for 

O.  The  fluctuaiions  are  more  or  less  automatic?  reasonable  extensions  of  their  own  businesses. 
If  there  is  an  excess  of  notes,  it  is,  I  assume,  soon       And  in  parts  of  the  East,  such  banking 

^i^^n^KolhypTesenaLtionforredempnon}  "contraction"  had  made  the  negotiaUon  of 

A-   The   meckanum   ts   qutle   aatomattc.     When  .  ,  ,         ,  .  -li         t- 

circumstances  demand  a  reduction  of  issue  the  commeraal  paper  almost  miposslblc.     fcven 

note*  zn  naturally  presented  for  redemption,  and  In  cases  where  nobody  doubted  the  credit  of 

it  seems  to  ua  that  as  long  as  this  redemption  is  the  borrower,  or  the  reliability  of   the  in- 

ma<k  without  difficulty, /W«M»»««rfea»eA:ce«  jorsers,  the  money  was  refused— simply  be- 
m  Hotel  iK  ctrctitalum.  .1      1       ,        'r  1  .t  1  1        .  i_ 

cause  the  bankers  feared  there  would  not  be 

Artificial  Ca«h  mo«ymough  ,  ^         ,,, 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  thus  em- 
AST  month   any  observer   could   figure  barrassed  cannot  blame  the  farmers.    Crops 
~'  how  artificial  and  inflexible  Is  our  Amer-  are  the  largest  basis  for  trade.    Nor  can  they 
ican  currency  system — how  opposite  to  that  blame  the  Stock  Exchange.     Its  price-tags 
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were  marked  down  nearly  a  billion  dollars .  answer  as  a  basis  for  currency  in  AmerioL 
this  year  alone,  signifying  that  several  hun-  You  must  have  Government  bonds.  So 
dred  million  dollars,  borrowed  last  year  on  when  everybody  wants  currency — as  last 
"collateral,"  had  been  returned  to  the  banks  year,  and  untU  quite  recently — it  gets 
and  other  lenders.  scarcer.     Interest  rates  go  up.     The  weak 

In  any  other  country,  the  larger  crops  of  speculators  who  can't  pay  them  go  down— is 
the  farmer  and  the  higher  credit  of  the  mer-  this  year — dragging  others  with  tJiem.  The 
chant  increase  the  volume  of  cash  automatic-  whole  "market"  in  food  products,  or  farms, 
ally.  But  in  ours — ^well,  consult  the  figures  or  stocks  drops.  This  imlocks  a  lot  of  cash, 
for  June  this  year,  as  compared  with  June,  Yet  men  of  enterprise  sometimes  cannot 
1909,  reported  by  the  national  banks.  They  find  encouragement  to  go  ahead  on  a  t»g 
had  loaned  out  $395,000,000  more.  But  the  scale — as  now.  There  are  Supreme  Court 
cash  in  their  vaults  was  actually  $66,000,000  decisions  coming  that  may  change  the  whole 
less.  machinery  of  business.    Large  purchasers  of 

The  reason:  American  currency  is  inflex-  materials  don't  know  what  freight  rat^  may 
ible.  It  represents  not  the  real  industrial  be  until  the  Conmierce  Commission  can  hear 
assets  of  the  country,  but  the  bonds  of  the  the  evidence.  Wise  bankers  arc  tight  with 
Government,  which  are  like  the  flowers  that  their  money,  foreseeing  demands  for  crop 
bloom  in  the  spring — they  have  nothing  to  do  moving.  Yet,  interest  rates  being  low,  there 
with  the  legitimate  needs  of  merchants  and  is  "the  temptation  to  take  on  stocks." 
farmers  and  manufacturers  for  money. 

Bonds  Go  Begging 
Idle  Money 

TIZHEN  capitalists  dislike  to  tie  up  the 

INCREASED  money  supply  was  cited  as  ^^    money  they  control  for  three  or  six 

'^     one  cause  of  American  high  prices,  on  months,  they  naturally  are  even  less  inclined 

the  i6th  of  last  month,  in  the  minority  report  to  put  it  into  long  term  bonds.     Any  bond 

of  the  committee  that  had  been  investigating  man  is  an  authority  on  the  dullness  of  the 

wages  and  prices  for  the  United  States  Sen-  professional  demand  for  his  wares.    The  big 

ate.    How  can  this  jibe  with  the  facts  re-  banks  and  financial  institutions  don't  want 

ported  above?  them.    Little  more  than  half  as  many  bonds 

There  was  $5  "circulation"  per  capita  in  have  been  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  last 

1800,  little  more  than  $10  in  1840,  and  less  year.    Private  investors  are  taking  advantage 

than  $20  in  1880.    Last  year  the  figure  was  of  this  situation,  which  involves  much  lower 

$34.93.     Perhaps  this  increase  has  been  en-  prices  for  bonds  just  as  good  as  they  were 

tirely  justified  by  the  rise  in  our  scale  of  living  eighteen  months  ago — better,  on  the  average. 

— the  spread  of  the  piano  players,  enameled  The  disparity  is  phenomenal  between  the 

bathtubs  and  automobiles.     But  whether  or  total  of  new  securities  auihorized  this  year 

no,  it  is  entirely  correct  to  state  that  the  and  the  amount  actually  issued.    This  is,  to 

country  is  swamped  with  currency — when-  a  large  extent,  the  difference  between  the 

ever  it  is  not  needed.    The  reason  is  the  same  money  that  active  corporations  would  like 

which  makes  it  scarce  during  the  periods  of  and  the  money  they  can  get.    The  figures,  as 

greatest  demand.  compiled  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  for  the 

In  America,  any  group  of  men  with  re-  first  six  months  of  19 10,  show  that  $804,523,- 

sources  enough  to  obtain  a  national  bank  710  of  new  stocks,  bonds  and  notes  were 

charter  and  buy  some  Government  bonds  can  authorized,  but  not  entirely  distributed.   The 

issue  bank-notes  to  the  face  value  of  those  total  authorizations  were  $1,921,506,660,  as 

bonds.    There  are  7000  such  groups  to-day,  against  $1,648,156,240  for  the  same  period 

fighting  one  another   for   business.     When  last  year. 

trade  and  commerce  do  not  call  for  money  (as  Neither  is  Europe  in  a  position  to  finance 

in  1908),  the  banks  are  full  of  it.    They  press  us  as  in  former  years.     New  countries  the 

it  upon  borrowers  at  lower  and  lower  rates,  world  over  have  been  asking  for  new  sccur- 

Speculators  are  happy.    Soon  the  high  prices  ities  in   amoimts   unprecedented.     Canada, 

brought  about  by  speculation  have  dazzled  for  instance,  with  its  enormous  recent  indus- 

real  business  men  into  feeling  more  pros-  trial  consolidations,  is  employing  loans  and 

perous  than  they  are  (as  in  1909).    They  ex-  advances    considerably   greater   in   amount 

tend.    They  borrow.    They  offer  their  notes  than  ever  before  in  its  history.    Then  Java 

— perfectly  good  notes,  indorsed  with  per-  and  Simiatra  and  the  Straits  Settlements 

fectly  good  names.     But  real  assets  won't  have  spnmg  into  world  factors  financially, 
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through  the  sudden  growth  of  their  rubber  mean  a  credit  item  for  the  United  States  of 
plantations.    These  big  pieces  of  financing  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 
have  come  back  to  London.    Likewise,  of  the 

$730,000,000  raised  in  France  last  year  on  The  Tax  That  Isn't  Paid 

securities,  some  63  per  cent,  went  to  foreign 

countries.  HPHE  devil  must  love  a  law  imenforced. 

It  is  to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  that  No  private  inunorality   could  ruin   a> 

colcmies  of  the  Powers  look  for  capital.  The  fra<;tion  as  much  of  character  and  conduct  as 
same  is  true  of  South  America.  Foreign  the  absurd  statutes  in  most  States  regarding 
business  for  Continental  and  London  bankers  the  taxation  of  personal  prop)erty. 
is  booming,  where  a  few  years  ago  was  stag-  Last  month  Chicago  felt  a  shock  when  the 
nation.  The  United  States  can  look  forward  Illinois  Tax  Reform  League  filed  a  statement 
to  financing  itself.  It  would  seem  that  all  alleging  that  70  citizens  of  Cook  County  had 
these  factors  and  more  had  been  anticipated  concealed  from  assessment  their  ownership  of 
by  the  low  prices  of  many  representative  and  stocks  in  corporations  not  chartered  by  Illi- 
sound  bonds  in  America.  nois  with  a  face  value  of  two  hundred  million 

dollars. 

Cotton,  the  King  of  Exports  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  reverse  side.   A  widow  in  New 

York  State  had  been  left  an  income  yielding 
YT  will  surprise  some  folks  who  believe  in  $2400  a  year.  The  estate  app>eared  as  a 
'-  the  protective  tariff,  but  who  are  not  fond  matter  of  record.  Shecouldnot  dodge  the  tax. 
of  figures,  to  learn  that  there  would  be  no  She  paid  $1380.  Balance  for  living  expenses 
trade  balance  with  Europe  in  our  favor  at  all  for  herself  and  family,  $1020.  "  It  is  the  testi- 
if  it  were  not  for  the  hmnble  cotton  boll.        mony  of  experience  that  a  tax  on  intangible 

Housekeepers  pay  higher  for  meat  and  property  tends  to  inequality  in  taxation  in- 
milk  and  chickens  if  the  com  crop  fails;  or  stead  of  fairness,  and  those  who  are  especially 
if  it  is  wheat,  the  loaf  of  bread  costs  more —  intended  to  be  taxed  are  the  ones  who  escape." 
or  grows  less.  With  the  cotton  crop,  how-  The  quotation  is  from  a  report  to  Congress 
ever,  attention  shifts  to  the  foreigner.  In  this  year  of  a  tax  commission  for  the  District 
1900  our  domestic  cotton  exports  exceeded  of  Columbia.  Then  the  Ohio  Conmiission  ap- 
$300,000,000,  in  1906  $400,000,000,  and  in  pointed  by  Governor  McKinley  in  1893  pro- 
the  year  ended  last  June  $450,000,000 —  noimced  the  general  personal  property  clause 
neariy  ten  times  the  value  of  the  wheat  ex-  "A  school  of  perjury."  "Worst  of  all,  it 
ported,  and  eighteen  times  that  of  com.  imposes  unjust  burdens  upon  various  classes 

Indeed,  without  exports  of  cotton  America  in  the  community." 
would  show  this  year,  instead  of  a  $187,-  Any  reasonable  man  can  aid  the  cam- 
000,000  credit  against  Europe,  a  debt  to  it  paigns  of  tax  reform  associations  for  a  law 
of  $233,000,000.  Since  our  credit  should  that  will  be  obeyed  by  one  and  all.  One  may 
be  more  than  twice  what  it  actually  was,  in  believe  with  Henry  George  that  the  "single 
order  to  pay  off  our  standing  obligations  of  tax"  on  land  alone  is  the  final  end.  Or  one 
bonds  and  stocks  owned  by  Europeans,  and  may  have  faith  in  an  inheritance  tax,  grad- 
to  supply  the  expenses  of  American  tourists  uated  so  as  to  weigh  more  heavily  as  estates 
abroad,  of  money  orders  sent  and  carried  rise  to  the  luxury  class. 
home  by  immigrants,  and  the  like — the  flue-  Mayor  Gaynor,  by  suggesting  the  abolition 
tuations  of  the  cotton  crop  are  most  serious  of  this  tax  in  New  York  City,  attracted  na- 
to  us  and  other  nations.  tional  attention.     "Most  of  the  newspap)er 

Figures  for  the  119  years  ending  last  year  comment  has  been  favorable  to  the  sugges- 
wcre  gathered  by  the  Southern  Commercial  tion,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Congress.  They  show  total  exports  from  this  Accountancy,  published  in  New  York,  "and 
country  of  almost  48  billion  dollars,  but  a  all  of  the  discussions  have  indicated  general 
trade  balance  in  our  favor  of  less  than  6J^  dissatisfaction  with  the  personal  property 
billion  dollars — not  half  the  value  of  the  raw  tax."  The  July  number  of  that  magazine 
cotton  exported  during  that  p)eriod — $13,598,-  contains  a  symposium  on  this  subject  by 
353,086.  This,  remember,  does  not  include  comp)etent  accountants  and  active  tax  re- 
any  cotton  sent  abroad  in  manufactured  formers,  of  interest  to  every  property-owning 
form.  citizen  who  wants  to  be  honest,  but  objects 

Perhaps  this  year's  crop  will  run  to  12  to  the  payment  of  taxes  which  he  sees  braz- 
million  bales.  Of  these  we  should  export  enly  evaded  by  men  far  better  able  to  meet 
two  thirds.    If  prices  keep  up,  this  would  them  than  himself. 
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When  the  evil  is  understood  by  individual  who  have  been  selling  the  same  kind  of  secur- 
voters,  there  no  longer  will  be  such  spectacles  ities  at  the  same  place  for  many  years. 
as  that  of  one  Tuesday  not  long  ago,  when  at 

the  oflSce  of  the  Tax  Commissioner  at  New  Stocks  That  Suit  the  Case 

York  City  there  appeared  no  less  than  six 

hundred  men  and  women.    It  was  just  one  of   pEOPLE  used  to  write  this  magazine  won- 
the  days  for  "swearing  oflF."  ^   dering  why  the  financial  department,  in 

its  lists  of  stocks  printed  so  often,  two  years 

New  Inventions  Poor  Investments  ^g^»  ^^^^  prices  were  even  lower  than  now, 

mentioned  the  second  preferred  stock  of  the 
npWO  lawsuits  in  progress  last  month  illus-  Reading  Railroad  inst^ui  of  the  first.  Would 
*  trated  rather  spectacularly  the  good  old  not  the  first  naturally  be  safer? 
principle  that  a  new  invention  is  a  poor  The  reason  lies  in  a  little  clause,  unnoticed 
investment.  Dramatic  emphasis  is  laid  by  by  many  investors,  in  the  agreement  of  the 
the  prominence  and  wealth  of  the  investors.  Reading  Company  r^arding  this  stock.  The 
They  were,  by  no  means,  the  citizens  of  quiet  Company  reserves  for  itself  the  right  of  con- 
life  in  secluded  and  remote  districts — the  kind  verting  the  second  preferred  stock,  one-half 
who  send  letters  to  this  magazine  every  week,  into  first  preferred  and  one-half  into<x>mmon 
inquiring  about  stocks  in  'some  new  tele-  stock,  at  face  value.  Now  the  conunon  is  al- 
graph  or  mono-railroad  or  other  patented  ready  receiving  6  per  cent,  against  the  4  pef 
device  which  invariably,  according  to  the  cent,  to  which  the  two  classes  of  preferred  are 
promoters,  "will  make  fortunes  like  the  limited.  Here  is  a  valuable  potentiality. 
Bell  Telephone."  Wherefore,  those  who  bought  "Reading  scc- 

No  indeed.  A  Newport  house  and  an  ex-  Ond"  in  1908,  at  eighty-odd  dollars  a  share, 
elusive  New  York  club  were  mentioned  in  had  cKances  to  sell  it  in  1909  as  high  as  $11 7. 50 
last  month's  complaints  as  the  spots  whereon  and  as  high  as  $110.50  this  year.  Meanwhile 
the  investors  were  induced  to  part  with  the  first  preferred,  as  a  4  per  cent,  stock  with 
$35,000  and  $5000  respectively,  for  stocks  no  "potentialities,"  has  very  logically  fluc- 
which  they  now  declare  to  be  worthless.  tuated  between  89  and  96. 

If  the  widow  of  a  most  eminent  professional  Knowledge  of  these  hidden  causes  is  often 
man  and  a  well-to-do  descendant  of  a  Revo-  valuable  in  selecting  just  the  kind  of  stock 
lutionary  hero  can  find  it  diflScult  to  learn  the  that  will  suit  a  particular  investor.  The 
facts  about  a  "new  invention"  company  in  elaborate  monograph,  "Stocks  and  the  Stock 
time — what  chance  has  the  average  dtizen,  Market,"  recently  published  by  The  Amcr- 
tied  down  by  business  or  home  duties,  hun-  ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
dreds  or  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  in  Philadelphia,  holds  much  information  on 
enterprise?  this  subject — valuable  particulariy  now  that 

Of  course,  what  attracted  these  wealthy  stocks  are  in  the  public  eye. 
investors  is  what  attracts  those  of  moderate  Or  take  the  obscure  matter  of  taxation.  In 
means — the  promise  of  enormous  or  unusual  every  State  there  are  certain  companies 
profits.  Such  promises,  in  every  single  one  of  whose  stock  is  not  taxed  to  the  individual 
the  hundreds  of  cases  that  have  come  to  the  holders  of  it  residing  in  that  State.  Usually 
notice  of  this  magazine  during  the  past  the  stock  is  one  of  a  "  domestic  corporation," 
couple  of  years,  have  spelled  loss  to  the  in-  one  whose  place  of  business  is  within  the 
vestors.  Most  inventions  of  real  promise  are  State  in  question.  There  are  many  excep- 
financed  in  private — which  is  as  it  should  tions.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for 
be,  with  such  high  risks  iiievitable.  instance,  there  are  numerous  decisions  under 

Meanwhile,  the  real  investments,  the  5  and  which  stocks  of  many  "foreign"  corporations 
6  p)er  cent,  bonds  and  stocks,  keep  on  their  are  also  untaxed  to  the  individual  holder, 
sober  way.  They  paid  more  than  a  billion  Any  banker  who  knows  his  business  and 
dollars  last  year  in  interest  and  dividends  to  has  been  at  it  for  a  number  of  years  can 
those  prudent  investors  who  seldom  buy  new  supply  a  list  of  "stocks  to  suit,"  prepared 
things,  and  never  buy  anything  from  new  with  reference  to  fine  points  like  the  above- 
people.    They  stick  to  established  bankers  which  frequently  make  a  very  real  difference. 


GENERAL  WEYLER'S  OWN  STORY' 

GENERAL  WEVLER  has  written  a  book  which  population  hatea  Spain;  wherever  you  pass  a  farm 

bids  fair  to  create  a  sensation  in  this  country  and  ask  the  women  where  their  husbands  are  they 

as  well  as  in  Spain;   we  knew  what   Spain,  answer  with  terrifying  frankness:  'In  the  moun- 

what   Cuba,  what   the  United  States  thouglil  of  tains  with  Chief  S>and-Sa.' 

Wcyler;  now  he  gives  us  his  side  ol  the  case.    The        "You  could  not  get  a  man  to  cany  a  message  if 

most  dbpassionate  reader  cannot  but  come  to  the  you  gave  him  500  or  1000  pesetas;  he  would  be 

conclusion    that    this    book   confirms    the    worst  hanged  if  he  were  ever  caught  by  the  insurgents, 

charges  that  have  been  preferred  against  Cuba's  ...     I  might  concentrate  the  peasants'  families 

former  Governor.    Moreover,  and  this  is  of  special  in  the  villages,  but  it  would  take  too  many  men  to 

interest  to  Americans,    the    pictures  he   gives  us  protect  them;  and  in  the  interior  it  is  most  difficult 

ol  the  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  ill-fated  to   secure   volunteers;   and    then   it   would   mean 

island  during  the  last  years  of  the  Spanish  rule  are  misery  and  starvation;  I  would  have  to  give  those 

so  blood-curdling,  that  even  the  most  rabid  critics  people  daily  rations;  during  the  last  war  1  gave  as 

of  America's  intervention  will  be  silenced.  many   as   40,000   every   day.     .     .     .     But    that 

When  Weyler  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  replace  Mar-  would  not  prevent  women  and  children  from  acting 

linez  Campos  the  island  was  virtually  lost  to  Spain,  as  spies.     .     .     . 

While   the  Spanish  Government  animied  to  the        "I  think  Weyler  is  the  only  man  who  could  c< 
pteaa  and  the  nation  that 


r  was  practically 
over,  nlartinei  Campos 
was  sending  to  Premier 
CanovsA  confidential 
notes  in  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  hopelessly 

Weyler  states  that 
when  be  bnded  in  Cuba 
he  did  not  even  suspect 
(he  real  state  of  affairs. 
"I  did  not  know  any- 
thiiv  besides  what  the 
MinisterofWar  had  told 
me  and  what  1  had  read 
in  the  papers  or  in  an- 
oaymous  letters  sent  by 
SpaniardslivinginCuba, 
and  1  thought  that  all  of 
them  exaggerated  the 
facts;  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge o!  all  the  secret 
documents  I  have  ap- 
pended to  this  book." 

What  the  real  facts 
were  is  set  forth  in  the 
f<Jlowing  letter  from 
General  Martinez  Cam- 
pos to  Canovas  del  Ca- 
tillo,  Prime  Minister, 
now  made  public  for  the 

",  .  .  From  the  begin- 
ning I  realized  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation, — 
what  I  saw  during  my 
visits  in  Cuba,  Principe, 
and  Holguin  appalled  me. 
"  "     '  I   order    not 


«  express  my 
opinions,  and  I  decided 
tovisit  not  only  the  mari- 


dcooe 
with  the  situation,  tor 
he  possesses  intell^ence, 
courage,  and  a  deep 
knowfedge  of  warfare; 
therefore.my  dear  friend , 
think  it  over,  and  if  you 

C refer  this  system  don't 
esitate  to  recall  me;  we 
are  deciding  Spain's  fate, 
but  I  have  convictions 
which  forbid  me  to 
countenance  executions 
and    other  acts  of  the 

The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment knew  very  well  then 
what  Weyler's  presence 
at  theheadof  the  Cuban 
army  would  mean. 
Terrible  measures  of  re- 
adopted  if  the  Spanish 
rule  was  to  prevail  in  the 
colony. 

"The  insurgents,"  he 

in  any  way  the  con- 
corded  to  them  by  this 
generous  commander 
(Martinez  Campos).  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war 
Maximo  Gomez  fought 
fair;  but  Maceo,  as  1 
shall  prove  by  authentic 
documents,  ordered  his 
bands  to  set  fire  to  all  the 
sugar  mills  whose  owners 
were  not  paying  war 
tribute,  to  plunder  and 
loot  the  country,  to 
shoot  mercilessly  all  the 
messengers,  and  those 
caught  repairing  railroad 
lines  or  bringing  provi- 
sions into  the  villages. 
Worse   yet  —  the   insur- 


hardly  dare  to  mention 
their  origin  except  in  the 
dttes;   the   bulk  of  the 


GENERAL  WEVLER,  SPAIN'S  POKUEB 
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gent  chiefs  did  not  hesitate  to  kill  with  their  own  ing  years  ago  (when  my  mind  could  not  have  freed 

weapons  defenseless  islanders,  and  Maximo  Gomez  itself  of  a  certain  bias)  a  task  which  I  can  now  per- 

in  his  'Memoires'  confesses  to  havine  shot  person-  form  with  perfect  equanimity,  thanks  to  the  time 

ally  a  man  he  had  sentenced  to  death,  a  deed  which  has  elapsed,  soothing  the  irritation  due  to 

which  I  call  murder  pure  and  simple.    And  still  the  injustice  which  I  suffered  at  the  hands  of  oer- 

that  individual  presumes  to  call  me  assassin."  tain  men.    I  must  add  that  I  did  not  wish  to  a|^ 

The   following   proclamation   sent   by   Maceo,  grieve  Seftor  Sagasta  by  telling  anew  the  story  of 

Gomez'  lieutenant,  to  his  bands,  fully  confirms  our  disasters;  neither  did  I  wish  to  censure  the 

Weyler's  charges:  illustrious  General  Martinez  Campos,  my  prcde- 

"Comrades  at  arms;  destroy,  destroy  every-  cessor  in  Cuba,  although  he  did  not  treat  me  too 

thing  day  and  night;  to  blow  up  bridges,  to  derail  charitably  upon  his  return  to  Madrid." 

trains,  to  bum  up  villages  and  sugar  milb,  in  a  We  suspect  Weyler's  reasons  of  being  slightly 

word,  to  annihilate  Cuba  is  the  only  way  to  defeat  different.    The  worthy  general  has  not  abdicated 

our  enemies.     .     .     .    The  main  thing  is  to  con-  all  political  ambitions,    rie  now  holds  the  impor- 

vince  Spain  that  Cuba  will  be  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  tant  and  profitable  position  of  Captain  Genenl  of 

.     .     .    We  must  burn  and  raze  everything.    It  Catalonia.    When  the  Moret  cabinet  fell,  however, 

would  be  folly  to  fieht  as  a  European  army  would,  both  SeAor  Moret  and  Seftor  Maura,  a  strange 

Where  rifles  are  of  no  avail,  let  dynamite  do  the  combination  of   political   nuances,  advised  King 

work."  Alfonso  to  make  General  Weyler  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  proclamation  The  propositon  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  enter- 

with  a  circular  General  Weyler  sent  to  all  his  sub-  tained  for  a  minute,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 

ordinates:  "The  determination  and  harshness  dis-  Weyler  has  forgiven  Canalejas  for  acceptii^  the 

played  by  the  insurgents  must  be  imitated  by  us  post  he  had  for  a  while  considered  as  within  his 

m  our  conduct  towards  them."  own  reach.    His  bitterness  against  the  liberab  and 

Read  also  his  proclamation  to  the  Cuban  popu-  radicals  would  show  that  his    perfect  equanimity" 

lation:  is  referred  to  principallyr  for  tne  sake  of  rounding 

"  I  need  not  to  tell  you,  for  you  know  it  already,  off  a  paragraph  harmoniously.  For  Canalejas  be- 
that  whatever  clemency  I  may  show  towards  my  loneed  to  that  section  of  Parliament  which  passed 
defeated  enemies,  or  those  who  lend  their  aid  to  rather  harsh  judgments  on  the  peculiar  system  of 
the  Spanish  cause,  I  will  display  all  the  determina-  warfare  applied  m  Cuba  under  Weyler's  general- 
tion  and  energy  which  characterize  me  in  visiting  ship. 

the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law  on  those  who  assist  "Relieved  of  my  command  as  Governor  and 

the  enemy  in  anv  manner  or  try  to  revile  our  name."  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  when  Seftor 

After  that  Weyler  may  well  explain  to  us  that  Sagasta,  the  liberal  leader,  was  asked  to  constitute 
^\  .  .  The  charges  of  cruelty  made  against  me  a  cabinet,  I  left  my  post,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  faith- 
originated  during  the  preceding  Cuban  campaign,  ful  patriots  who  shared  my  belief  that  the  end  of 
I  was  at  the  head  of  a  light  column  which  moved  the  war  was  near,  and  who  approved  unreservedly 
at  a  very  ouick  pace  over  its  zone  of  operations,  of  my  military  tactics,  which  they  considered  as 
capturing  therefore  more  prisoners  than  the  other  the  only  ones  likely  to  bring  about  the  much  de- 
columns.  Those  prisoners  were  executed  according  sired  consummation.  On  my  return  to  the  Penin- 
to  the  laws  of  war."  sula  I  was  acclaimed  with  the  most  ardent  enthus- 

About   the   concentration    camps  Weyler   has  iasm;  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  censured  by  certain 

this  to  say:  "Of  all  the  measures  I.  ever  took,  members  of  the  liberal  party  and  persecuted  by  a 

the  most  bitterly  criticised  was  'Concentration,'  government  weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  most  ab- 

which  saved  my  troops  from  being  uselessly  deci-  surd  fabrications  relative  to  my  activity  in  Cuba, 

mated.     ...     I  need  not  defend  that  system;  The  government  actually  demanded  explanations 

whoever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  modem  from  me  when  the  ship  that  carried  me  had  hardly 

wars  knows  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  English  reached  its  moorings  at  La  Corufta,  through  the 

in   the  Transvaal  and  by  the  Americans  in  the  Captain  General  of  the  province,  who  came  on 

Philippines,  a  fact  most  flattering  to  my  pride.    If  board  without  even  knowing  what  questions  to  ask 

individuals  were  sometimes  summarily  executed,  me.     .    .    .     The  liberal  party  at  that  time  was 

as  it  happens  in  every  war,  they  were  put  to  death  in  need  of  a  platform,  and  it  harped  on  'Cuban 

in  obedience  to  the  laws  and  rf^^ulations,  never  for  autonomy '  in  order  to  make  my  recall  imperative." 

the  mere  reason  that  they  were  insurgents."    How-  This  book  makes  rather  heavy  reading;  it  is 

ever  sparing  of  details  the  General  may  be  touch-  rep^ttably  loose  in  its  composition,  and  the  author 

ing  the  concentration  system,  he  does  not  hesitate  might,  at  times,  have  used  more  elegant  Spanish, 

to  tell  us  that  "the  insurgents'  wives  and  children  But  even  if  the  General  were  a  better  stylist  be 

were  obliged  to  go  wherever  the  head  of  the  family  would  not  rely  upon  literary  embellishments  to 

was  supposed  to  be,"  an  insignificant-looking  state-  conceal  his  thoughts;  he  has  the  merit  of  being 

ment  which,  however,  can  excuse  the  most  terrible  frank — brutally  so. 

atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  regulars.  We  may  mention  that  the  publishers  have  very 

As  to  his  reasons  for  bringing  out  the  work  at  cleverly  (or  ver>'  stupidly)  printed  the  dtle  and  the 

this  time,  he  says:  author's  name  in  blood-red  type  on  a  cover  page 

"  I  wrote  the  book  to  make  the  truth  known  of  livid  gray, 

about  my  conduct  as  general-in-chief,  a  conduct  A  second  volume  is  announced,  but  the  first  half 

commended  not  only  by  army  officers,  who  sent  of  the  present  volume  contains  all  the  vital  part  of 

me  many  personal  letters,  but  bv  privates,  who,  the   work,   that   is.  General  Weyler's  comments 

after  returning  to  Spain,  spoke  of  me  with  an  en-  and  the  documents  (some  of  them  of  a  confidential 

thusiasm  for  which  I  can  hardly  express  my  grat-  nature)  which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  con- 

itude.    Various  reasons  deterred  me  from  attempt-  tentions. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  The  record  of  a  stormy  life  is  the  way  Helene 

von  Racowitza,  princess-actress,  herself  describes 

THE  authorized  bioeraphy  of  Daniel  C.  Gil-  her  autobiography'  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
man,  by  Fabian  Franklin,'  is  the  record  of  lated  into  English  from  the  original  German. 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  careers  in  the  annals  Princess  von  Racowitza  was  for  most  of  the  years  of 
of  American  education.  More  than  that,  it  is  the.  her  girlhood  a  prominent  figure  in  the  dramatic, 
story  of  a  university  enterprise  that  has  had  no  artistic,  and  social  life  of  Berlin.  She  came  to 
parallel  in  our  history  or  in  the  world's  history.  New  York  in  1877  and  then  made  a  tour  through- 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  its  first  president  out  the  United  States.  Her  book  is  full  of  reminis- 
cannot  be  dissociated.  How  it  came  about  that  in  cence  and  anecdotes  about  famous  people  on  two 
1875  ^^^  trustees  of  the  new  foundation  at  Balti-  continents.  Many  of  these  deal  with  Ferdinand 
more,  in  casting  about  for  an  executive  head,  were  Lassalle,  the  famous  Socialist  leader,  with  whom  she 
led  to  clK)ose  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  was  had  the  supreme  love  affair  of  her  life, 
fitted  by  training,  temperament,  and  knowledge  to 

guide  their  venture  to  success  may  never  be  fully  A  few  noteworthy  works  of  history,  chiefly  text- 
understood,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  make  this  books,  have  appeared  during  the  dull  summer  sea- 
propitious  choice  will  ever  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  son.  "Europe  Since  1815,"  by  Charles  Downer 
among  all  friends  of  higher  learning  in  this  and  Hazen,  Professor  of  History  in  Smith  College,'  is 
ocher  lands.  Mr.  Franldin,  who  is  now  one  of  the  one  of  the  ''American  Historical  Series"  edited  by 
editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  was  a  fellow  Dr.  Charles  H.  Haskins  (History,  Harvard).  Its 
and  professor  at  the  Hopkins  in  the  early  years,  purpose  is  to  present  European  history  since  the 
He  was  himself  a  part  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  downfall  of  Napoleon  as  viewed  from  the  modern 
era  of  academic  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  when  a  band  standpoint.  There  are  fourteen  excellent  colored  > 
of  gifted  teachers  and  students,  meeting  in  humble  maps.  Dr.  S.  E.  Forman,  author  of  ''Advanced 
and  plainly-appointed  lecture-rooms  and  labora-  Civics"  and  other  text-books  of  a  high  order,  has* 
tories,  made  of  Baltimore  the  very  Mecca  of  Amer-  just  brought  out  a  new  school  history  of  the  United 
ican  scholarship.  It  js  made  very  clear  in  this  States.^  This  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated, 
volume  that  Mr.  Gilman  would  never  have  been  is  the  "story  of  the  westward  movement."  An 
sought  for  the  epoch-marking  work  at  Johns  Hop-  Englishman,  Dr.  *John  Formby,  has  prepared  a 
kins  if  he  had  not  already  scored  a  brilliant  success  scholarly  though  condensed  history  of  the  Amer- 
as  an  educator.  First  in  the  founding  and  success-  ican  Civil  War,*  "because  it  unquestionably  con- 
ful  administration  of  the  Sheffield  Saentific  School  tains  many  lessons  for  the  mother  nation  of  Eng- 
at  Yale,  and  later  as  president  of  the  University  of  land."  There  is  a  separate  volume  of  maps.  "A 
California  at  a  particularly  critical  period  in  the  Bibliography  of  History "  designed  for  schools  and 
fortunes  of  that  institution,  he  had  snown  his  un-  libraries  nas  been  compiled  with  descriptive  and 
usual  capacity  as  an  educational  organizer.  The  critical  annotations  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews 
Johns  Hopkins  trustees  consulted  four  of  the  m(^t  (History,  Johns  Hopkins),  Mr.  J.  Montgomery 
eminent  university  presidents  in  the  country  in  Gambrill,  and  Mrs.  Lida  Lee  Tall.* 
seeking  a  man  to  head  their  new  institution  ana  the 

man  whom  each  of  the  four  in  turn,  quite  inde-  A  very  useful  editing  of  the  famous  Plutarch's 

pendently  of  the  others,  named  for  the  position  "Lives"  has  been  brought  out  by  F.  J.  Gould,  in 

was  Daniel  C.  Gilman.    His  administration  covered  two  volumes,  with  simple,  helpful  illustrations.' 

the  first  auarter-century  of  the  University's  life.  There  are  two  smallish  volumes,  divided  into  "Tales 

and  it  is  tne  general  testimony  of  those  most  com-  of  the  Greeks"  and  "Tales  of  the  Romans"  and 

petent  to  judge  that  no  university  president  ever  both  entitled  "The  Children's  Plutarch."     The 

succeeded  more  completely  in  attracting  and  re-  work  is  designed  especially  for  children  of  ten  to 

taining  for  his  institution  the  loyal  service  of  un-  fourteen  years  of  age.    There  is  an  appreciative 

selfish   scholarship.     Mr.   Gilman's  activities  at  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 
Baltimore  became  the  means  not  only  of  building 

up  Johns  Hopkins,  but  of  infusing  a  wholly  new  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

spint  and  purpose  in  all  the  universities  of  the  Two  new  books  on  American  political  institu- 

country.   As  a  result,  Johns  Hopkins  has  had  many  tions  remind  us  that  there  is  a  new  generation  to  be 

imitators  and  to-day  a  dozen  American  schools  schooled  in  the  principles  of  government,  and  that 

equipped  with  departments  doing  graduate  work  new  methods  and  new  text-books  are  demanded  in 

are   m   generous  competition  with  this  vigorous  this  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  exact  sciences.    Prof. 

pioneer.     Many  of  them   have   better   material  Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
equipment,   but   not  one  of   these   foundations,*  adapted  his  excellent  manual*  to  the  needs  of  col- 

either  State  or  private,  will  ever  attract  a  more  lege  students  and  citizens  wishing  a  general  survey 

zealous  group  of  scholars  than  that  which  Gilman  tHdenevonRacowitxa:  An  Autobiography.  MacmlUan. 

drew  around  him  in  the '70's  at  Baltimore.    Gil-  42ipp..  por.    $360       ^^^.4^          „           „.. 

dersleeve,  Remsen,  Rowland,  Sylvester,  Martin—  gaoprRi.    wf^"**   By  Oharie.  bowner  Haxen.   Holt. 

these  names  and  others  soon  made  the  name  of  «a  &8tory  of  the  United  states.    By  s.  E.  Forman. 

Johns  Hopkiiis  known  around  the  world,  and  to  °?Sl7i2?aaS'6ivUw£?'ByJofiFy«nb,.  Scribn*-.. 

him  who  sought  and  obtained  the  hearty  coopera-  sao  pp..  ill.    S4.80. 

tion  of  •uch  men  in  the  m<»t  dignified  educational  d,;4BJ!'^3SS^SJr  u-nonu.  »a  »«.  i 

enterprise  that  America  had  ever  known  this  biog-  Lonsman^.  Oreen  &  Oo.    224  pp.    so  cent*. 

raohv  navs  a  well^Mf^rvoH  tribute  of  rwinprt.  'The  Children's  Plutarch..    Airanged  by 

_  - Jy  ]  

Dodd.  Mead  *  Oo.    4M  pp..  por.     $3.00.  Beard.    MacmlUan.     772  pp.    f2.10. 


History.    Edited  by  Oharies  M.  An- 
Qarabrill.  and  Mrs.  Uda  Lee  Tall. 


raphy  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  respect.  „ 'The  owidrens  Plutarch,    -^rwjged  by  P.  J.  Gould. 

— *^  "^  '    ^ — i-- Harper's.    2  vols.,  838  pp..  111.    $1.60.,  ^     ^._     .       . 

^  The  LIfo  of  Daniel  OoH  Oilman.    By  Fabian  Franklin.        •  American  Gtovemment  and  Politics.     By  Charles  A. 
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of  our  political  system.      It  may  be  used  to  ad-  laid  aside  for  future  retouching,  or  because  its 

vantage    in     conjunction     with     its    companion  author  was  dissatisfied  with   it  m  general,  is  not 

work,  "  Readings  in  American   Government  and  known.    But  the  tale  as  we  have  it  is  unmistakably 

Politics."  Meredithian. 

The  study  of  *'  Political  Theory  and  Party  Or-       English  critics  are  saying  vigorous,  appreciative 

finization  m  the  United  States,"  by  President  things  about  Richard  Dehan's  novel  of  the  Boer 
ess,  of  Antioch  College,'  although  developed  on  War,  which  he  has  called  "One  Braver  Thtt^.'*' 
the  plan  of  a  text-book,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  Vivid  and  rugged  often  to  the  point  of  rougfaoesi, 
the  general  reader  and  espedally  to  the  citizen  of  this  story  appeab  to  the  fundamental  emotions  of 
broad  interests.  The  author  gives  due  consideration  the  human  heart  whatever  be  its  national  name, 
to  the  personal  element  in  our  political  history,  ex-  Love,  war,  adventure,  rude  passions,  and  higb 
plaining  the  representative  character  of  the  leading  purposes  saturate  almost  every  one  of  its  6io 
American  statesmen  in  successive  periods  of  our  pages, 
national  growth. 

The  works  of  that  powerful  English  romance 
City  sanitation,  a  topic  frequently  made  un-  writer  who  was  known  for  a  decade  as ''Fiona  Mac- 
interesting  by  the  very  method  of  its  presentation,  Leod  "  (the  late  William  Sharp)  are  now  being  pub- 
is clarified  and  made  actually  attractive  by  Mr.  lished  in  a  uniform  edition,  arranged  and  edited  by 
Hollis  Godfrey's  little  book,  "The  Health  of  the  Mre.  Sharp.  There  will  be  seven  vc^umet,  of 
City,"'  in  which  the  author,  an  authority  in  the  which  three  have  already  appeared*  (two  tales  in 
field  of  popular  science,  brings  together  the  results  each  volume):  "The  Dominion  of  Dreams"  and 
of  his  studies  on  dty  air,  water,  wastes,  food,  hous-  "Under  the  Dark  Star";  "The  Sin  Eater" 
ing,  and  noise.  No  progressive  citizen  of  any  and  "The  Washer  of  the  Ford";  and  "Pharais** 
modem  municip>ality  can  help  being  interested  in  and  "The  Mountain  Lovers." 
what  Mr.  Godfrey  has  to  say  concerning  these  im- 
portant matters.  There  is  a  languorous,  exotic  charm  about  the 

collection  of  Oriental  love  stories  by  Maicaret 

A  SURVEY  OP  RECENT  EVENTS  Mordecai,    which   have   been   grouped   as  "The 

•     The   seventh   volume   of   Mr.   J.    N.   Lamed's   Flower  of  Destiny."'     There  are  five  tales,  all  but 

excellent  and  useful  "History  for  Ready  Refer-   one  founded  on  events  and  characters  of  Asiatic 

ence"*  covers  the  developments  of  the  past  ten   history. 

years.     The  changes  and  transformations  of  the 

period, — ^industrial,  social,  aild  political, — are  A  series  of  impressionistic  sketches,  chiefly  of 
treated  under  appropriate  headings.  The  rise  of  London  life,  with  much  of  the  vigor  that  char^:- 
the  so-called  "trusts"  in  this  and  other  countries  terizes  Mr.  Kipling's  work  without  its  occasional 
and  the  measures  taken  by  governments  for  their  roughness,  has  been  printed  in  a  volume  entitled 
control  and  regulation  are  detailed  from  the  most  "A  Motlev."*  The  author  is  Mr.  John  Gob- 
authoritative  sources.  The  proceedings  in  the  worthy,  whose  name  is  appearing  with  increasiDS 
United  States  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  frec^uency  on  the  title  pa^  of  works  of  Engtiu 
are  also  carefully  reviewed.  History  has  been  fiction  of  note.  T'hm  »  a  haunting  literary 
making  rapidly  in  the  decade  just  closing,  as  we  quality  and  an  insistent  conviction  of  reality 
are  reminded  by  the  articles  on  the  Russo-Jap-  about  these  sketches  which  makes  them  unusual 
anese  war,  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Repub-  in  their  appeal, 
lie,  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  France, 

the  revolutions  in  Turkev  and  Persia,  and  the  be-  A  fascinating  novel,  with  several  thoroughly 
ginnings  of  constitutional  government  in  China.  likable  people  for  characters,  is  "The  Fruit  of  De- 
sire," by  Virginia  Demarest."  This  is  evidently 
FICTION  ^  jjQju,  ^g  plume.  The  story  recounts  the  expen- 
When  the  master  novelist  Geor^^e  Meredith  died,  ences  of  a  man  and  woman  who  take  an  unusual  view 
he  left  one  unfinished  story.  This,  under  the  title  of  love  and  marriage.  Each  has  been  wrongfully 
"  Celt  and  Saxon,"  has  now  been  published,  just  as  accused  of  serious  misdeeds  and  it  is  through  their 
the  author  left  it.*  The  story  turns  on  diver-  misfortunes  that  they  first  become  acquainted, 
gencies  in  character  between  the  Irishman  and  the  Circumstances  throw  them  together  in  a  very  ud- 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  full  of  Meredith's  flow  of  usual  way.  They  learn  to  regard  each  other  with 
argument  and  description,  of  his  happy  "side  al-  an  exalted  devotion  that  is  very  beautifuL  Their 
lusions'*  and  metaphors,  and  his  sonorous,  red-  ideas — which  are  evidently  also  the  author's  own 
blooded  phrasing.  Some  of  the  critics  are  saying  — on  love  and  the  marriage  relations  are,  however, 
that  the  manuscript  of  "Celt  and  Saxon"  was  based,  we  think,  on  a  somewhat  forced  and  dis- 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago.    Whether  it  was   torted  view  of  life  and  human  ideals. ^ 

>  Political  Theory  and  Party  Organtzatton  in  the  United        ■  One  Braver  Thing.  By  Richard  IMian.  DufltoM  lb  Co. 
States.  By  Simeon  D.  Fees.  OinnlfcOo.  461pp..iU.    $1.60.  "OlODp.     $1.40.  _  ^^  .       «^.    ^  ^     ». 

*  History  for  Ready  Reference,  trem  (he  Best  Historians.  r  The  Flower  of  Destiny.    By  Margaret  MordecaL    Put- 
Biographers,  and  specialists.     By  J.  N.  Lamed.     Volume  nam.    339  pp.    $1.50. 

VII  (1901-10).     Springfield.  Mass.     O.  A.  Nichols  Oom-  sAMoUey.     By  John  Oalsworthy.     Scrtboers.    874  pp. 

pany.  $1.30. 

«  Celt  and  Sazoo.    By  George  Meredith.  Scribner's.    366  •  The  Fmit  of  Desire.    By  Virginia  Demarest.  Harper's. 

pp.     $1.50.  332  pp.     $1.80 
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Poinie9      ^^^  many  months  past,  as  duly  Taft,  with  almost  unparalleled  qualifications 

amd        set  forth  in  these  pages  of  com-  to  be,  simply,  the  President  of  the  whole 

Progre—     ment,  the  political  situation  has  people  of  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  the 

been  clear  to  all  who  would  seek  to  under-  most  blundering  politician  who  ever  occupied 

stand  it  unless  blinded  by  partisanship  or  by  the  White  House.    Yet  the  country  did  not 

self-interest.      Through    many    vicissitudes,  expect  him  to  play  politics  at  all;  and  only 

the  country  has  been  steadily  groping  its  way  desired  that  he  should  do  the  work  appro- 

towards  a  better  average  of  efficiency  and  priate  to  his  high  office,  that  he  can  so  easily 

character  in  politics  and  in  the  work  of  govern-  do,  in  the  most  admirable  way.    If  this  com- 

rrient.  The  Roosevelt  administration,  broadly  ment  seems  blunt,  it  is  not  made  in  a  spirit 

speaking,    represented    the   forward    move-  of  hostility, 
ment.    The  Taft  administration,  in  its  main 

trend,  has  also,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  ^^  -^     Mr.  Taft  has  been  President  a 

stood  for  the  same  type  of  progressive,  in-  at  thia      year  and  a  half,  and  there  re- 

telligent,    honest    administration.      But    in  «'"'»<rt*"'«     mains  of  his  term  a  period  of  two 

some  ways  the  Taft  administration  has  not  and  a  half  years.    The  important  i^esidential 

done  itself  full  justice.    Its  attempts  to  dom-  work  he  has  already  done  justifies  the  belief 

inate  pjolitics  throughout  the  country  have  that  he  will  round  out  a  successful  adminis- 

been  futile;  and  its  theory  of  the  President's  tration.    It  is  hard  for  men  to  learn  the  truth 

relatioh   to   Congress  has  been  both  novel  of  the  paradox  that  one  saves  his  life  by 

and  improper.    Its  blunders  were  of  the  kind  sacrificing  it.    It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that 

to  absorb  attention  and  to  obscure  the  solid  the  present  administration  (through  its  po- 

merits  of  an  administration  which  has  very  litical  advisers)  had  spent  a  year  in  laying 

much  indeed  to  its  credit.  every  sort  of  plan  to  make  certain  a  renom- 

ination  in  1912  and  a  second  term.    But  dur- 

^          The  constitutional  duties  of  the  ing  the  past  month  it  has  looked  very  much 

Fr—id9nra   President  of  the  United  States  are  as  if  Mr.  Taft  might  not  be  renominated,  and 

Funetioma    q^j^^^  important  enough  to  engage  still  more  has  it  looked  as  if  no  Republican, 

his  undivided  attention.    It  is  not  the  busi-  as  such,  could  be  elected  in  191 2.    For  even 

ness  of  the  President  to  write  the  bills  that  if  Roosevelt  should  run  again  and  should  be 

Congress  is  expected  to  enact,  nor  is  it  his  elected,  it  would  not  be  a  Republican  tri- 

duty  to  select  a  program  for  Congress  or  to  umph,  but  rather  a  national  and  non-partisan 

assume  the  parliamentary  role  of  a  British  tribute  to  a  man  of  unbounded  ix)pularity, 

prime  minister.    It  is  not  necessary  for  the  whose  strength  with  the  public  is  due  to  the 

President  of  the  United  States  to  assert  him-  fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ca- 

self  as  active  head  of  his  political  party,  as  if  reer  until  the  present  time  he  has  always  been 

he  were  chairman  of  the  national  committee,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  political  future  for  the 

nor  is  it  ad\isable  for  him  to  spend  much  of  sake  of  doing  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  his 

his  time  in  arranging  the  party  situations  in  immediate  duty.     In  matters  of  a  political 

various  States,  using  the  patronage  and  influ-  sort  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  very 

ence  of  the  federal  government  to  strengthen  badly  advised.    The  good  will  of  the  country 

one    faction    and    weaken     another.      Mr.  was  even  greater  towards  him  than  towards 

(\»pyrlght.  1910.  by  The  Rbvikw  of  REViEwa  Companv  3M7 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  SECRETARY  NORTON.  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS 
Mr.  Roosevelt.    He  could  easily  have  afforded   useful  to  ihe  men  affected  ihan  the  appatnimentB 
to  ignore   the   political   traders.       He    could    would  have  Iwn.    Inlheprdiminaij  sicirmishcsin 
!...,.„    _   A        II    u-  ■   .         .  L         certain  slatts,  like  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  rise- 

have  made  all  his  appointments  on  sheer  ^h^re.  he  was  wEllinn  in  the  interest  of  what  the 
merit,  without  regard  to  anything  but  the  leaders  lielieved  would  lead  to  party  succne  lo 
public  welfare.  He  could  have  let  Congress  make  certain  discriminations,  but  the  Presideni 
do  its  own  work,  under  the  terms  of  its  con-  ^*  concluded  thai  it  is  his  duty  now  w  treat  »ll 
.«:<-. .•:«_»!  «.  iUn_-»  Republican  C  oneressmen  and  Senators  alike,  with- 

sUtuUonal  authority.  out  any  distinctfon.    He  will  now  follow  the  u««.l 

rule  in  Republican  Congressional  districts  and 
A  ft™*  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Taft  «ates  and  ioMow  the  recommendations  made  bj- 
*  V    ,       t,   J  u  1  .L     t   .■!■.        I   Republican  ConKreasmen  and  Senators,  of  what- 

Om/™^    had  begun  to  see  the  futility  of  ^ver  shade  of  political  opinion,  only  re<iuiriag  thai 
"*  trying  to  be  a  political  manager  the  men  recommended  shall  be  good  men,  the  mojt 

while  also  serving  as  President  of  the  United  competent  and  the  beat  fitted  for  the  particular 
States.    He  issued  last  month  a  remarkable  *''"'^' 

statement  to  the  country   in  the  torn  b(  a  Mr.  Tatt  is  to  h«  congtatulatrf 

ktter  signed  by  h»  secretary  Mr.  Norton.  ,™;,  „p„„  , he  f„„liness  with  which  lie 
The  toUowmg  paragraphs  are  the  Significant  '".a.^w^g^.^^  ,„  (^^  ,j„„  (he^^staken 
part  of  the  statement;  course  he  had  lieen  purstung.    There  is,  how- 

Whik  Republic.,,  l,g),l.,ion  pending  in  Con-  '■""•  '»  ."".5'!V'°"!k"'  'T''^  ^'?"-  " 
•rem  wa,  oppo«d  by  certain  Ktpubfican,  the  assumption  that  begs  the  question  and  misses 
President  felt  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  the  parly  and  to  the  point.  By  what  authority  can  Mr.  Taft 
the  country  to  withhold  federal  patronage  from  say  that  "Republican  legislation  pending  in 
certain  Senatoni  and  Conmsimen  who  «!|med  to  Congress  was  opposed  by  certain  Republi- 
bc  in  opposition  lo  the  administration  s  efforts  to  'I,,     „^     ,  v  ■     .c  /  .l     i     ■  i  .■      t„ 

carryouiXpromisesofibepanvplatforra.  That  <»™?'  The  fact  is  that  the  legislation  to 
attilude,  however,  ended  with  the  primary  elec-  whlch  he  refers  was  in  the  process  of  bemg 
lions  and  nominating  conventions  which  have  now  shaped  and  evolved  in  Congress;  and  the 
ben  held  and  in  which  ihe  voter,  have  had  oppor-  „„,  „„,„[  ,„j  determining  part  in  the  work- 
tunity  to  declare  themselves.      Ihe  peoole  have   .  .     <  .1  .  1     ■  1   ,■  ,i_         j 

flpok<-n.  and  as  the  party  face>i  the  tall  Sections  the  '"K  Ol'  <>(  this  very  legislation  was  the  part 
question  must  be  settled  by  Republicans  of  every  taken  by  the  men  whom  Mr.  Taft  opposed, 
shade  of  opinion  whether  the  differences  of  the  last  The  Railroad  Rate  bill,  the  Postal  Sa\ings- 
session  shall  be  perpetuated  or  shall  be  forgotten,  jj^^k  bill,  and  several  Other  measuiK  for 
.  .  .  The  President  feels  that  the  value  of  fed-  ^.^  ^.  ,^.  t  i<  j  ■  •  ._»■  .  1  _  __):. 
eral  palronage  has  been  Bn;atly  (»La)iKemii.d,  and  whlch  the  Taft  administration  Ukes  credit, 
that  the  n^fiisul  to  grant  it  has  probabFy  bci-n  mure  have  each  of  them  a  definite  history  that  goes 
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back  much  further  than  Mr.  Taft's  interest  but  must  react  sharply  against  its  perpetra- 

in  any  of  these  subjects.    It  was  the  proper  tors.    The  insurgents  have  now  been  upheld 

work  of  Congress  to  shape  these  measures;  with  exemplary  majorities,  by  the  Republi- 

and  it  was  quite  as  much  within  the  prov-  cans  of  their  own  States, 
ince  of  such  Senators  as  Beveridge,  Cummins, 

Dolliver,  LaFollette,  Clapp,  Nelson,  Bristow,  ^  Radioaiby  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  necessary  for  the 
and  others  of  conviction  and  high  standing  in  f/atura  and  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Republican  party,  to  urge  their  own  and  ^•'»^«"<*'  descend  into  the  political  arena 
their  constituents'  views,  as  for  Senators  and  accentuate  differences  between  the  pro- 
Aldrich,  Hale,  Burrows,  Lodge,  Lorimer,  gressive  and  conservative  wings  of  the  Repub- 
Penrose,  Crane,  and  their  wing  of  the  party.  Bean  party.  In  the  case  of  men  who  dis- 
to  work  together  for  their  own  less  progres-  interestedly  seek  the  public  welfare,  the 
sive  ideas.  The  country  was  quite  willing  to  differences  are  rather  those  of  locality  and 
have  the  factions  fight  it  out,  and  saw  no  rea-  temperament  than  of  principle.  New  York 
son  for  raising  a  question  as  to  the  good  is  naturally  a  little  more  conservative  than 
standing  within  the  Republican  party  of  the  Iowa  or  Kansas.  Perhaps  the  awkwardness 
leaders  of  either  wing.  But  Mr.  Taft,  by  shown  by  Mr.  Taft  in  attempting  to  play  the 
some  singular  logic,  was  led  to  believe  that  r6le  of  orthodox  and  conservative  autocrat 
certain  bills  as  presented  ought  to  be  ac-  of  the  party  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
cepted  rather  than  debated;  and  he  came  inherently  a  conservative  at  all,  but  a  man 
under  the  further  delusion  that  it  somehow  of  logical  and  therefore  radical  mind, — much 
lay  with  him  to  excommunicate  from  the  more  radical,  in  fact,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
party  those  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  heter-  If  he  will  now  be  less  anxious  about  the  Re- 
odox.  In  religion,  Mr.  Taft  himself  is  a  Uni-  publican  party  and  its  "platform  pledges," 
tarian;  and  his  heresy-hunting  in  politics  has  and  will  be  content  to  follow  his  own  im- 
been  as  inconsistent  as  it  has  been  a  spectacu-  pulses, — which  are  those  of  a  highly  capable 
lar  failure.  He  now  announces  that  he  will  President  of  the  whole  people, — ^he  will  find 
not  hunt  the  heretics  any  more,  but  will  his  post  much  more  congenial,  and  his  pop- 
allow  them  to  have  their  share  of  the  things  ularity  will  take  good  care  of  itself.  The 
he  has  to  distribute. .  country  cares  very  little  whether  Mr.  Taft's 

appointments  of  postmasters  are  helpful  or 

Patrc^agt    ^^^  ^^^  against  whom  he  has  otherwise  to  the  insurgent  Senators;   but  it 

and        discriminated  were  the  ones  who  cares  a  great  deal  whether  or  not  he  makes 

uoftation  y^Qj.]^^  hardest  and  most  loyally  such  appointments  with  a  view  either  to  help 
for  his  nomination  and  election ;  and  nothing  or  to  hurt  any  public  man  whatsoever.  His 
in  their  subsequent  course  has  been  out  of  motive  ought  to  be  the  appointment  of  post- 
keeping  with  the  speeches  they  made  during  masters  who  are  best  fitted  to  make  the  postal 
the  Taft  campaign  two  years  ago.  The  so-called  service  useful  and  efiident  to  all  the  people, 
federal  "patronage  "that  by  his  own  confession  It  has  not  helped  Mr.  Taft  thus  far  to  have 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  granting  and  withholding,  tried  to  make  himself  strong  with  the  poli- 
for  political  reasons  of  his  own  shaping,  has  ticians.  As  a  rule  these  politicians  have  not 
been  no  source  of  strength  either  to  him  or  to  dealt  fairly  or  sincerely  with  Mr.  Taft.  It  is 
the  agencies  through  which  he  has  chosen  to  proper  enough  that  he  should  give  some  heed 
dispense  it.  It  is  absurd  that  the  appoint-  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
ment  of  postmasters,  and  the  filling  of  other  resentatives,  but  his  appointments  ought  to 
federal  offices,  should  have  been  made  con-  be  made  purely  on  merit.  He  would  be  justi- 
tingent  by  Mr.  Taft  upon  the  attitude  of  fied  in  telling  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
certain  Senators  toward  pending  legislative  tives  that  he  would  tolerate  no  unworthy 
measures.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  recommendations. 
crude  than  the  proposal  to  turn  over  the  In- 
diana appointments  to  the  Watson-Hemen-  ^^^  ^^^^  Meanwhile,  the  administration  is 
way  organization  unless  Senator  Beveridge  in  Many  doing  a  great  number  of  excellent 
would  make  promises  about  his  conduct  in  ^'''««*'oii»  ^]^g^  j^  a  businesslike  way.  It 
the  Senate  chamber  in  the  course  of  his  offi-  has  been  taking  the  census  rapidly  and  ac- 
dal  duties.  It  was  plain  to  everybody  out-  curately,  without  scandal  ^nd  without  taint 
side  of  the  administration  itself,  and  the  of  politics  or  sjwils.  It  has  managed  to  turn 
immediate  beneficiaries,  that  this  plan  of  the  board  of  tariff  advisers  into  a  real  tariff 
inflicting  vicarious  punishment  upon  progres-  commission  and  is  already  laying  the  founda- 
sive  Senators  must  not  only  fail  completely,  tions  for  a  proper  future  tariff  revision.     It 
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has  named  a  highly  qualified  commission  to  The  influence  and  work  of  the  great  Conser- 
report  upon  the  best  way  to  regulate  the  issue  vation  Congress  at  St.  Paul,  early  in  Septem- 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  It  has  inaug-  ber,  were  genuine  rather  than  perfunctory  or 
urated  the  new  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  way  to  superficial.  If  it  is  true  that  Uiere  had  been 
save  many  lives  and  protect  the  public  wel-  any  lukewarmness  in  the  Taft  administra- 
fare.  It  proposes  to  find  out  means  to  stop  tion  towards  reform  of  the  land  laws,  or  lack 
the  waste  of  public  money  by  bringing  busi-  of  zeal  for  the  protection  of  the  public  domain 
ness  methods  into  expenditure,  somewhat  against  corporate  greed  and  waste,  there  need 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  New  York  City  be  no  disquietude  at  the  present  time.  Quite 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mimicipal  Research.  In  apart  from  other  aspects  of  the  Pindhot- 
every  way  it  is  improving  the  administration  Ballinger  controversy,  the  important  result 
of  the  Philippines  and  our  other  outlying  de-  has  been  the  advertisement  of  the  whole  sub- 
pendendes.  It  is  steadily  and  rapidly  push-  ject  under  discussion.  The  Taft  administra- 
ing  the  work  at  Panama  without  making  any  tion  will  in  the  end  have  a  great  record  of 
fuss  about  it.  It  is  carrying  on  noteworthy  solid  accomplishment  to  shoW  in  forest  con- 
inquiries  as  to  the  justice  and  significance  of  servation,  land  reform,  and  kindred  matters. 
prop)osed  advances  in  railroad  rates,  and  is  In  all  this  there  should  be  ground  for  satis- 
helping  to  elucidate  the  most  difficult  prob-  faction.  These  are  issues  involving  intelli- 
lems  in  railroad  economics  and  the  control  of  gence  and  good  citizenship,  and  they  have 
interstate  commerce.  It  is  pushing  forward  very  little  to  do  with  parties  or  politics, 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 

law  with  an  almost  startling  energy,  and  It  looks,,  indeed,  as  if  the  political 
seemingly  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  pro-  ^*roS«cfi*  pendulum  were  swinging  from  Ihe 
moting  in  various  ways  the  cause  of  inter-  Republican  to  the  Democratic 
national  peace  and  good  will.  It  is  doing  an  side.  But  if  the  Democrats  are  destined  to 
almost  incalculable  service  to  American  win  many  victories  this  year,  it  is  not  wholly 
morals  by  enforcing  the  tariff  law  and  break-  because  of  their  own  shining  virtues  nor 
ing  up  smuggling  at  the  New  York  Custom  wholly  by  reason  of  the  unfaithfulness  erf  Re- 
House  and  other  ports  of  entry.  Whether  publican  stewardship.  The  people  of  the 
the  tariff  regulations  as  respects  returning  United  States  are  no  longer  hidebound  par- 
travelers  are  wise  or  unwise,  they  are  the  law  tisans.  Many  things  have  conspired  to  niake 
of  the  land  and  ought  to  be  observed.  This  it  seem  salutary  to  thousands  of  independent- 
administration,  for  the  first  time  in  many  minded  citizens  to  discipline  the  Republican 
decades,  through  Collector  Loeb  and  other  party  by  administering  to  it  some  wholesome 
officials,  is  enforcing  the  law  and  showing  defeats.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  more 
itself  no  resp)ecter  of  persons.  This  is  not  a  than  half  of  the  intelligent  Republicans  of  the 
trivial  matter,  but  a  thing  of  great  impor-  United  States — apart  from  those  who  are 
tance.  interested  in   questions  of  office-holding — 

were  more  glad  than  sorry  of  the  news  that 
Tht  R§ai  Uat  P^^^^s  and  legislation,  in  ordi-  came  from  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  evening 
of  a  nary  periods,  are  the  least  part  of  of  September  12.  There  was  a  general  fed- 
PtMidMt  ^j^g  ^Qj.j^  q£  ^  President  and  his  ing  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Demo- 
group  of  cabinet  officers  and  high  officials,  crats  to  carry  that  State. 
Far  more  important  is  the  daily  work  of  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Roosevelt  greatly  ad-  ^.^^  Not  only  will  Senator  Hale  be 
vanced  the  average  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  uptet  in  retired  perforce,  but  his  seat  will 
of  our  public  business,  and  Mr.  Taft  can  afford  ^*^''*  be  taken  by  a  Democrat  Of  the 
to  submit  his  administrative  methods  to  any  four  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
test  of  comparison.  It  is  true  Mr.  Pinchot  is  the  Democrats  carried  two.  Mr.  Ashcr 
out  of  the  Forestry  Bureau;  but  Mr.  Graves  Hinds,  who  won  a  Republican  nomination  for 
is  in  his  place,  and  Mr.  Knchot  cheerfully  Congress — against  the  candidacy  of  Senator 
says  that  Mr.  Graves  is  even  better  fitted  for  Hale's  son,  who  was  supported  by  the  power- 
the  work  than  he  is  himself.  The  country  ful  party  machine — ^was  elected;  whereas 
thus  has  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Graves  in  office  Mr.  Hale  if  he  had  been  nominated  would 
and  of  Mr.  Pinchot  as  an  inspiring  and  trusted  imdoubtedly  have  been  beaten.  The  Maine 
leader  of  the  general  conservation  movement  voters  knew  exactly  what  they  were  about 
for  the  sake  of  the  coimtry's  permanent  well-  They  were  tired  of  the  dominance  of  the  old 
being.  Apart  from  regrettable  incidents  and  Republican  machine.  They  expressed  their 
details,  the  situation  shows  marked  progress,  feelings  in  the  best  way  the  situation  per- 
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mitted.  If  now  the  Democratic  legislature 
should  fail  to  understand  what  the  people 
meant,  and  should  send  a  mere  Democratic 
politician  to  Washington  to  succeed  the  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  Eugene  Hale,  there 
would  be  deep  disgust;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  this  Democrat  would  surely  be 
replaced  by  a  strong,  clean-cut  Republican 
from  a  State  that  has  given  the  country  a 
long  line  of  eminent  Republican  statesmen. 
Vermont  is  the  other  New  England  State 
that  has  a  September  electiop,  and  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  State  were  victorious  by  a 
reduced  majority.  They  were  not  involved, 
as  was  the  State  of  Maine,  in  so  definite  a  con- 
troversy between  reactionaries  and  progres- 
sives, and  the  result  was  normal. 

A  HataUi  ^^^  Hampshire  holds  its  elec- 
cimuK  II.  *.■!■  tion,  like  the  rest  of  the  States, 

""*""'""  in  November;  but  there  was  a 
contest  early  in  September  that  was  in  its 
way  quite  as  important  and  significant  as  the 
election  in  Maine.  This  was  the  6rst  testing 
of  New  Hampshire's  primary-election  law. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Republicans  has  been 


fighting  against  the  control  of  the  party  by 
a  railroad  corporation  and  other  allied  inter- 
ests. The  most  conspicuous  leader  in  this 
reform  movement  has  been  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  While  heretofore  their  victories 
have  been  only  partial,  they  had  succeeded 
in  securing  the  passage  of  a  primary-election 
law  to  give  the  voters  a  fair  chance  as  against 
the  machine  politicians.  The  chief  contest 
last  month  was  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor.  The  candidate  of  the 
reform  wing  of  the  party  was  State  Senator 
Robert  P.  Bass.  The  candidate  of  the  regu- 
lars was  Col.  Bertram  Ellis.  Ex-Senator 
William  E.  Chandler  worked  with  energy  for 
the  reform  ticket.  Senator  Gallinger  worked 
equally  hard  for  Colonel  'Ellis.  The  re- 
formers won  a  clear  wctory  and  the  primarj'- 
election  law  is  vindicated  as  an  excellent 
piece  of  political  machinery.  If  the  reform 
wing  had  lost  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  pri- 
maries, the  Democrats  would  unquestionably 
have  carried  the  State  on  November  8,  It  is 
indeed  quite  possible  that  they  may  carry  the 
State  as  it  is;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Republi- 
can party  has  repudiated  corporation  con- 
trol, it  can  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  vot- 
ers, even  in  a  year  that  is  Democratic  by 
general  drift  and  tendency. 
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HON.  SIMEON  E.  BALDWIN.  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  COVERNOl  OF  CWflMECTICUT 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut   a  ship  of  the  highest  quality.  In  recent  years  the 

caml^in    "otable  political  event  has  been  Republicans  have  gained  steadily  over  the 

the  nomination  for  the  Governor-  Democrats  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  this 
ship,  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Democratic  year  they  have  nominated  for  the  Governor- 
convention,  of  Judge  Simeon  E,  Baldwin,  of  shiponegftheiryoungest leaders, Mr, Charles 
New  Haven,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  A.  Goodwin,  of  Hartford,  who  has  been  ex- 
State,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Ameri-  ecutive  secretary  under  Governors  Lille>'  and 
can  Bar  Association  and  is  eminent  as  a  Weeks  and  is  exceptionally  promising  and  effi- 
schoiar  in  history  and  an  authority  in  juris-  cient.  The  Republicans  have  not  chosen  badly, 
prudence.  Judge  Baldwin  has  never  been  but  the  Democrats  have  quite  outdone  them- 
active  in  party  politics,  but  represents  citizen-  selves  in  finding  so  distinguished  a  candidate. 
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DR.  WOODROW  WILSON,  NOMINATED  FDR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

ni-nirtty'm  ^"  ^^'^  Jersey  last  month  the  Lewis,  as  their  candidate.  The  Republican 
*«t  Democrats  surprised  both  them-  convention  seemed  in  control  of  "stand-pat" 
""'  selves  and  the  country  by  doing  reactionaries,  although  Lewis  and  others  sue- 
an  ideal  thing.  They  nominated  President  ceeded  in  sharply  changing  a  platform  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  was  originally  designed  to  double  Woodrow 
for  the  Governorship.  It  would  be  needless  Wilson's  anticipated  majority.  Without  any 
to  say  anything  in  eulogy  of  Dr.  Wilson.  He  disparagement  of  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  but 
is  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  upon  all  from  a  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
questions  pertaining  to  the  science  of  politics  he  is  obliged  to  make  his  run,  it  is  reasonable 
and  government.  He  is  an  orator  of  great  to  expect  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  be  elected  by 
charm  and  distinction.  It  would  be  absurd  a  considerable  majority, 
to  siqipose  that  a  man  capable  of  administer- 
ing successfully  the  affairs  of  one  of  our  great  As  these  pages  were  closed  for  the 
modem  universities  is  not  the  equal  in  execu-  */w«Si*  press,  late  last  month,  it  was 
live  ability  of  the  typical  lawyer  or  politician  wholly  uncertain  whom  the  Re- 
usually  chosen  for  the  office  of  Governor  in  publicans  would  nominate  for  Governor  of 
our  States.  There  was  a  feeling  among  many  New  York  in  their  convention  at  Saratoga  on 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  convention  that  September  27,  and  it  was  equaUy  uncertain 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  scholarly  recluse  who  what  the  Democrats  would  do  in  their  con- 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  hurly-  vention  at  Rochester  two  days  later.  It 
buriy  of  public  affairs.  This  prejudice,  was  regarded  as  quite  certain  that  if  the 
due  to  sheer  ignorance,  was  promptly  dis-  Democrats  should  nominate  Mayor  Gaynor, 
pelled  by  the  speech  that  Wilson  made  before  with  his  consent,  he  would  sweep  the  State. 
the  convention,  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  This  opinion  was  shared  by  leading  Repub- 
been  nominated.  The  Republicans  held  licans  and  Democrats  alike.  But  Mayor 
their  convention  a  few  days  later,  and  named  Gaynor's  recovery  from  the  wound  inflicted 
the    Insurance    Commissioner,    Vivian    M.  early  in  August  was  not  yet  complete,  and 
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there  were  other  reasons  for  thinking  that    tion,  andpretended  that  they  were  doing  I'l  in 
he  would  probably  decline   to  run  for  the,  the  interest  of  Taft  as  against  Roose\'ell. 
Governorship.    The  Democrats  were  trying 

hard  to  pave  the  way  for  the  choice  of  some  ^^^^  noomttt  ^P  ^^  ^  certain  period  it  would 
man  of  conspicuous  fitness,  and  such  names  aicami  seem  that  Mr.  Taft  was  at  least 
as  Shepard  and  Osbome  were  much  heard.  "<"'""'      complacent  toward  this  program. 

The  Republicans  were  talking  less  about  But  when  the  so-called  "Old  Guard  "had  re- 
candidates  than  about  the  control  of  the  con-  jected  the  proposal  to  make  Colonel  Roose- 
vention.  The  situation  was  one  which  had  velt  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention, 
been  brought  about  by  Governor  Hughes,  andhadselectedVice-PresidentShermanwiih 
but  in  view  of  his  early  departure  to  Wash-  the  intimation  to  thepublic  that  this  program 
ington  to  ascend  the  bench,  he  was  taking  no  had  been  carefully  worked  out  after  confer- 
active  part  in  helping  to  secure  a  convention  ences  with  Ta/t  at  Beverly,  it  became  neces- 
that  would  endorse  his  policies,  Mr,  Roose-  sary  for  Mr.  Taft  to  repudiate  the  whole 
velt  had  not  meant  to  be  drawn  prominently  scheme  and  to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
into  the  New  York  campaign,  but  in  June  he  schemes  of  Barnes,  Woodruff,  and  the  other 
had  yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  Governor  leaders  of  the  New  York  machine.  The  most 
Hughes  and  had  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  active  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  con- 
of  a  primary-election  law  and  other  Hughes  tro]  the  Saratoga  convention  in  the  interest 
reforms.  The  machine  control  of  the  parly  of  the  reforms  advocated  alike  by  Hughes, 
had  been  discredited  in  a  great  variety  of  Taft,  and  Roosevelt,  was  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom, 
ways.  Fresh  disclosures  in  the  graft  in\'es-  chairman  of  the  New  York  County  Com- 
tigations  at  Albany  had  rendered  it  more  mittee.  The  delegates  to  the  convention 
obvious  every  day  that  the  Republican  parly  numbered  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand, 
must  come  under  new  leadership  in  the  State  and  after  they  were  chosen  both  sides  claimed 
of  New  York  or  else  suffer  crushing  defeat,  a  slight  majority.  Each  side  admitted  that 
Yet  the  leaders  of  the  organization  were  de-  the  situation  was  a  close  one.  Itseemedmore 
fiant,  were  determined  to  control  the  con\en-  probable  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
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would  be  in  control,  although  Mr.  Barnes,  as  iq,  it  was  widely  asserted  that  Roosevelt  had 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  machine  forces,  rushed  to  Taft  to  beg  for  the  President's  in- 
was  making  a  strenuous  fight  with  great  re-  fluence  and  aid  to  secure  control  of  the  New 
sources  to  draw  upon.  Nothing  could  much  York  convention, 
better  have  illustrated  the  difference  be- 
tween the  convention  system  and  a  primary-  ^^^  *„«„,  ^^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  initiative 
election  method.  Under  the  sort  of  arrange-  of  Taft  and  had  not  come  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ment  tried  last  month  in  New  Hampshire,  *•"""•''  ^i  gjj^  but  from  other  quarters, 
the  reformers  would  have  had  an  over-  Mr.  Griscom  had  been  asked  to  arrange  for 
whelming  majority.  But  under  the  existing  a  meeting  between  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  in 
system  it  is  not  easy  for  the  plain  voters  order  to  give  the  Republican  situation,  both 
to  take  away  the  control  of  the  party  ma-  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  a  better  appear- 
chinery  from  the  experienced  leaders  who  ance  of  harmony  and  thus  perchance  to  help 
play  the  game  of  politics  all  the  year  around,  the  party  in  its  rather  forlorn  plight.  It  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  returned  from  Europe,  as  supposed  that  Mr.  Taft  was  to  pass  through 
we  have  said,  with  no  thought  of  taking  an  New  York  on  his  way  from  New  Haven  to 
active  part  in  this  year's  political  campaign.  Ohio.  But  when  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  later  in- 
But  as  the  foremost  Republican  citizen  of  the  formed  that  it  would  serve  Mr.  Taft's  con- 
State  of  New  York,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  venience  better  if  he  should  meet  him  at  New 
convention  from  his  own  district  on  Long  Haven,  the  gallant  Colonel  cheerfully  corn- 
Island,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  conditions  plied  and  made  the  trip  with  Mr.  Bannard 
as  they  gradually  shaped  themselves  should  and  Mr.  Griscom,  who  stand  very  close  to 
have  put  him  in  a  foremost  place.  The  at-  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Norton.  The 
tempts  to  misrepresent  him  and  discredit  him  New  Haven  interview,  which  was  brief  be- 
werepowerfullyabettedbyhostilenewspapers,  cause  Mr.  Taft  was  catching  a  train  for  Cin- 
Thus  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  Chairman  cinnati,  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Taft  was  quite 
Griscom  and  Mr.  Otto  Bannard,  visited  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  Woodruff- Barnes 
President  Taft  at  New  Haven  on  September  organization  in  New  York  as  are  Hughes, 
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Riform  Il'ino's,  on  September  15,  made 
/"  the  first  trial  of  its  new  primary 
'""""  law,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  that  has  been  enacted  anywhere. 
The  thing  regarded  as  of  first  importance  was 
■  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  legislature. 
All  honest  and  intelligent  citizens,  regard- 
less of  party,  desired  to  break  up  the  in- 
famous bipartisan  alliance  in  the  legislature 
which  had  sent  Lorimcr  to  the  United  Stales 
Senate.  A  numberof  the  most  notorious  of  the 
leaders  of  the  recent  legislature  were  renom- 
inated, and  disappointment  was  felt  by  the 
reformers.  Yet  many  of  the  undesirables 
were  defeated;  and  there  is  still  the  chance  at 
the  polls  in  November  to  defeat  such  men 
as  Speaker  ShurtleS,  Minority  Leader  Lee 
O'Neil  Browne,  and  the  others.  It  is  true 
that  Browne  has  escaped  conviction  upon  the 
specific  matter  charged  in  his  indictment 
(that  of  distributing  bribe  money);  but  his 
acquittal  at  the  hands  of  the  law  has  not 
vindicated  him  in  the  court  uf  political  morals. 
The  fight  for  clean  ]>olitics  in  the  Slate  of 
Illinois  will  go  forward  without  i 


Oriscom,  Roosevelt  and  the  other  reformers. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  at  no  time  thought  of  ob- 
jecting to  a  plank  in  the  platform  commend- 
ing the  good  work  of  the  present  Republican 
administration.  The  suggested  plan  of  in- 
dorsing.Taft  for  1912  had  been  given  up  by 
general  consent  because  it  would  have  been 
premature,  and  without  value  or  sincerity  at 
the  present  time.  The  plan  of  forcing  the 
nomination  for  Governorship  upon  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, in  case  the  Burnes- Wood  ruff  machine 
shouUl  control  the  convention,  was  also  given 
Ujt  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  frankly  let  it 
be  known  that  he  would  at  once  rise  in  his 
place  and  decline  the  nomination  and  would 
declare  that  it  was  not  made  in  good  faith. 
■  New  York  Republicans  are  not  to  be  judged 
wholly  by  the  ways  and  works  of  the  "old 
guard."  They  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
splendid  administration  of  Governor  Hughes, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  give  far  better 
promise  of  carrying  out  further  reforms  in  the 
politics  and  government  of  New  York  than  do 
the  Democrats.  But  it  may  well  happen  that 
the  general  Democratic  trend  will  overwhelm 
the  New  York  Republicans  this  year,  quite 
irrespective  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  acti\'ities. 
In  the  case  of  a  progressive  platform  and  a  , 
good  ticket,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  undoubt- 
edly make  several  speeches  in  the  New  York    , 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  legislative  nom- 
inations were  those  for  members  of  Congress. 
Speaker  Caanon  was  easily  renominated  in 
his  own  district.  Congressman  James  R. 
Mann,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  House, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  opposed  by  two 
insurgent  candidates,  who  divided  the  vote 
and  assured  his  victory.  Congressman  Foss 
barely  escaped  defeat.  Congressman  Henry 
S.  Boutcll  was  defeated  by  an  insurgent, 
Fredericli  H.  Gansbergen.  Mr.  Boutell  de- 
clares that  he  will  run  as  an  independent 
candidate.  This,  however,  would  put  him 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  would  show  that  "  regulars  "  are  regular 
only  when  they  are  not  personally  incon- 
venienced. 

Burnma  ^^  Michigan  the  primary  election 
Btafnin  was  held  on  September  6,  and 
"*'*"  its  most  conspicuous  result  has 
been  the  defeat  of  Senator  Burrows  for  an- 
other term,  and  the  choice  of  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Townsend,  a  progressive,  for 
Senatorial  honors.  The  legislature,  if  Re- 
publican, will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
voters  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Townsend  has  made 
his  mark  in  Congress  and  was  regarded  as 
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ha\ing  a  fair  chance  to  become  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  some  future  time.  He  will  be  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Chase 
S.  Osbom  was  nominated  at  the  Republican 
primaries  for  the  Governorship,  and  Mr. 
Lawton  T.  Hemans  is  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. Tothecountryat  large,  the  thing  worth 
knowing  about  in  Michigan  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Republican  voters  made  use  of  the 
direct  primaries  to  express  their  views,  not 
merely  as  to  men  but  also  as  to  principles. 
If  Senator  Burrows  had  been  able  to  make  his 
fight  in  a  Republican  State  convention  and 
a  Republican  legislature,  his  chances  would 
have  been  very  good.  The  people  of  Mich- 
igan had  nothing  in  particular  against  Sen- 
ator Burrows  as  a  man,  and  they  were  not 
selecting  Townsend  on  any  caprice  or  whim. 
They  regarded  Burrows  as  wholly  bound  up 
with  that  reactionary  group  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  has  been  more  considerate 
of  private  interests  than  of  the  public  welfare. 
They  regarded  Mr.  Townsend  as  of  a  different 
type  and  point  of  view.  On  the  very  morning 
of  the  primary  election  the  newspapers  sup- 
porting Burrows  proclaimed  an  overwhelming 
victory;  but  the  opposite  of  what  they  ex- 
pected was  the  thing  that  happened.  Town- 
send  carried  the  primaries  by  almost  two 
to  one. 
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at  Washington, — announced  his  candkUcj- 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was  a  good 
deal  ridiculed  by  the  conservatives.  His  as- 
pirations were  looked  upon  as  absurd.  He 
made  his  fight,  however,  before  the  votere  of 
the  State,  and  on  September  13  he  carried 
every  county,  rolling  up  a  large  aggregate  plu- 
rality. All  of  the  Congressional  districts  were 
also  carried  by  insurgent  candidates,  except- 
ing one.  Mr.  Poindexter  and  the  insurgents 
of  Washington  have  been  extreme  opponents 
of  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  ha\e  not  been 
cordial  supporters  of  the  Taft  administration. 
The  insurgent  sweep  in  Washington  was  too 
complete  to  leave  any  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Northwest.' 

caiifartiB'M  '^^^  trend  of  Republican  opinion 
provnuiM   in  California,  as  our  readers  were 
at  orm     jufofn^ed  last  month,  was  shonn 
by  the  decisive  victory  of  Hiram  Johnson, 
the  insurgent  candidate  for  Governor,  in  the 
August  primaries.     As  in  many  other  States 
that  have  new  primary-election  laws,  State 
conventions    are    held   to   write    the    party 
platform  and  to  select  members  of  the  State 
WASHINGTON  committec.    The  California  Republican  con- 

vention was  held  on  September  6,  and  the 
Lafaiittia't  I"  Wisconsin,  Senator  LaFollcttc  insurgents  were  in  a  large  majority.  The 
sisHBina  on  that  same  day,  September  6,  platform  declared  adherence  to  the  Roose- 
vietory  carried  the  Republican  primaries  velt  policies  already  enacted  in  part  under 
as  against  the  regular,  or  "standpat,"  candi-  the  Taft  administration.  It  condemned  the 
date  by  one  of  the  most  sweeping  victories  present  method  of  framing  tariff  bills,  and 
of  his  entire  career.  It  is  somewhat  curious  approved  the  demand  for  a  permanent 
that  leading  regulars  like  Vice-President  tariff  commisaon.  The  national  progressive 
Sherman,  who  had  been  traveling  and  speak-  movement  was  indorsed,  and  the  domina- 
ing  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  a  few  days  tion  of  corporations  in  politics  was  con- 
before  the  primaries,  should  ha\e  come  away  demned.  The  election  of  United  States 
reporting  that  the  insurgents  had  no  chance  Senators  by  direct  vote  was  ad\ocated;  and 
whatever,  that  Burrows  would  be  easily  re-  conservation  as  defined  by  Roose\elt  and 
nominated,  and  that  LaFollette  was  about  to  PiiKhot  was  strongly  indorsed.  An  interest- 
be  retired  from  public  life  by  the  well-organ-  ing  plank  of  the  platform  is  the  one  that 
ized  hosts  of  Republican  orthodoxy.  Senator  promises  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  the 
LaFollctte's  personal  victory  seems  to  ha\e  State  a  woman's  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
been  accompanied  by  legislative  nominations  constitution. 
that  in  any  event  must  result  in  his  return  to 

the  Senate.   In  Minnesota,  on  September  20,      Btoim  ts   ^^  publish  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ihe  Congressional  primaries  were  strongly  in-        f/nw  i«     her  a  brief  article  about  Senator 
surgent  in  their  general  result,  though  the        I"""""'     Beveridge  of  Indiana,  contributed 
incumbents  from  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  by  a  well-known  lawyer  and  reformer  of  that 
and  Duluth  districts  (Messrs.  Stevens,  Nye  State,  Mr.  Lucius  Swift.     Mr,  Beveridge's 
and  Miller)  had  ample  pluralities.    The  light  campaign  for  reelection  is  bound  to  attract 
againstMr.TawneyintheWinonadistrictwas  the  attention  of  the  country  this  month. 
successful.  Hewas  the  victim  of  circumstances.   There  is  no  Senator  who  better  deserves  re- 
election.    If  the  people  voted   directly  for 
Poindtittr    When  Representative  Poindexter,   United    States    Senators,    Mr,    Beveridge's 
currirt      of  the   State  of  Washington, —  campaign   would  be  easy  and   his  \ictory 
wathinaiot  ^^^  [j^^  jjpj.ij  jjjip  ^j(  jjjg  most  ag-  wt)uld  be  decisi\'e.     But  Indiana  has  of  late 
iveof  the  insurgents  in  the  i)resent  House  been  a  Demucratic  State;    and  Mr.  Bever- 
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idge's  success  must  depend  upon  the  election  ferred  to  be  coimted  against  the  tariflf.  But 
of  a  Republican  legislature  in  what  seems  to  this  was  chiefly  in  order  to  protest  against  the 
be  a  Democratic  year.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  weakening  of  his  tariff-commission  amend- 
other  apparent  handicaps;  but  the  people  are  ment.  Yet,  weakened  as  it  was,  the  Senate 
quite  clear-sighted  and  intelligent,  and  it  is  amendment  providing  for  the  tariff  board 
not  impossible  that  the  voters  may  come  all  — not  a  word  of  which  would  have  been 
the  more  strongly  to  Mr.  Beveridge's  support  in  the  tariff  law  but  for  Senator  Beveridge 
by  reason  of  the  enemies  he  has  made.  It  is  of  Indiana — is  the  one  permanent,  valu- 
true  that  Mr.  Beveridge  had  the  unanimous  able,  and  statesmanlike  thing  in  the  entire 
indorsement  of  a  great  Republican  conven-  tariff  law.  And  this  Beveridge  amendment  is 
tion,  held  in  the  early  summer,  where  he  the  only  hope  of  the  Taft  administration  and 
made  a  powerful  address  as  explained  in  Mr.  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  present  time 
Swift's  article.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  in  their  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  be- 
old  Watson-Hemenway  machine  of  Indiana  is  fore  the  country.  These  words  of  commen- 
not  friendly  to  Mr.  Beveridge;  and  it  is  fur-  da  tion  are  simply  words  of  common  justice  on 
ther  true  that  no  individual  in  the  United  behalf  of  one  public  man  at  Washington  who 
States  Senate,  in  recent  years,  has  so  directly  has  had  the  intelligence  and  the  grit  to  do 
and  deliberately  exposed  himself  to  the  hos-  public  work  on  public  grounds  in  a  public- 
tility  of  powerful  corporations  as  Senator  spirited  way. 
Beveridge.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  meat- 
inspection  bill,  and  led  the  successful  fight  at  ^  ^^  Nothing  would  have  been  so  easy 
that  time  that  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  of        for    Mr.    Beveridge, — ^with    his 

packing-house  interests.  His  attack  upon  ^^^i'^^*  readiness  as  an  orator,  his  un- 
the  Tobacco  Trust  last  year — and  his  expos-  usual  aptitude  on  the  floor  in  running  debate, 
ure  of  the  astounding  impropriety  of  the  leg-  and  his  skill  in  parliamentary  methods, — as 
islation  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  to  have  stood  in  the  highest  favor  with  the 
of  that  trust  since  the  war  with  Spain, — ^was  Aldrich-Hale  management  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  at  the  same  There  was  nothing  that  was  not  open  to  him, 

time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demon nothing,  indeed,  that  was  not  offered  to 

strations  of  iniquity  ever  made  on  the  floor  of  him.  But  Mr.  Beveridge  has  chosen  to  be 
the  Senate.  a  public  man,  and  a  chaiipion  of  the  people, 

not  an  agent  of  private  interests.    As  chair- 

B€0€ridg9  At  this  moment  the  Taft  admin-  man  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  the 
*ffarlSf£J?d"^^^^^^    and    the    Republican  easy  thing  for  him  to  do  would  have  been  to 

uf0boat  party  all  over  the  country  are  yield  to  momentary  pressure  and  to  have  al- 
seeking  rescue  from  the  tariff  predicament  lowed  four  new  States  to  be  admitted  some 
into  which  they  had  been  plunged,  by  climb-  ten  years  ago.  He  had  no  reason  whatever 
ing  into  the  lifeboat  of  "gradual  revision"  for  opposing  the  admission  of  those  four  States 
through  the  work  of  a  "  tariff  board"  or  com-  except  his  belief  that  State-making  is  a  serious 
mission.  And  Mr.  Taft,  as  well  as  the  party  affair  and  that  it  is  the  one  thing  that  cannot 
at  large,  seeks  credit  for  the  work  of  the  tariff  be  imdone  under  our  constitutional  arrange- 
board  to  which  they  are  pointing  with  pride,  ments.  He  brought  in  Oklahoma  as  one 
But,  people  in  this  country  who  know  any-  State  instead  of  two,  for  no  reason  except 
thing  about  public  affairs  should  not  have  that  this  was  sound  statesmanship.  There 
so  short  a  memory  as  to  forget  that  the  pres-  was  every  pressure  from  every  quarter  to 
ent  tariff-board  clause  in  the  law  (under  admit  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory 
which  Mr.  Taft  has  found  his  authority  to  as  two  States.  Mr.  Beveridge  had  to  con- 
act)  was  written  by  Senator  Beveridge  on  his  vince  President  Roosevelt,  had  to  convince 
own  initiative.  It  was  forced  by  Beveridge  his  own  Senate  committee,  had  to  convince 
into  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  an  amendment.  Congress,  and  had  to  convince  the  Republi- 
It  had  not  been  advocated  or  asked  for  by  can  party  at  large.  The  four-State  omnibus 
Mr.  Taft  or  any  member  of  the  administra-  bill  had  already  passed  the  House  unopposed, 
tion.  It  would  have  been  a  much  better  and  and  was  about  to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  same 
more  effective  clause  if  its  most  valuable  way,  with  the  President's  approval.  This  is 
phrase  had  not  been  cut  out  in  conference  the  simple  truth  of  history,  and  it  is  a  matter 
committee.  Mr.  Beveridge  justly  disap-  of  importance.  Mr.  Beveridge's  opposition 
proved  of  the  wool  schedule,  and  of  several  to  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
other  schedules  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff;  years  ago,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  those  com- 
and  when  it  came  to  the  final  vote  he  pre-  munities  were  not  then  ready  for  Statehood. 
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His  opposition  was  a  most  thankless  and  pain-  fomia  is  simply  this:  The  progressives  are  the 
ful  duty.  It  has  remained  his  opinion  that  Republican  party  itself,  minus  its  bosses  sod 
even  now  it  would  have  been  better  to  defer  their  henchmen  and  minus  those  isther 
for  a  time  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  biundering  persons  in  high  place  who  \am 
Mexico,  He  yielded  on  that  point  only  to  thought  that  the  only  way  to  get  alcng  indl 
the  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties  of  the  was  to  cultivate  the  bosses  rather  tfaui  to 
Taft  administration.  Even  distinguished  ignore  them  and  cultivate  the  people.  Tins 
statesmen  have  always  been  weak  on  this  iqio  is  proving  to  be  a  very  salutary  seaaoobi 
business  of  admitting  raw  Territories.  "If  our  American  political  life, 
we  don't  admit  tht'm  nbw,  the  Democrats 

surely   will   whenever   they  get   control   of  ^^^        ^!r.  Rcosevelt's  Western  tr^  is 

Congress,  and  we  might  as  well  have  the  credit  RBoimtH  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  ud 
and  the  political  advantage."    This  was  the  '*"'       it  needs  little  comment  in  tlw 

view  that  finally  ]>revailed,  after  the  Senator  place.  It  was  a  remarkable  speech-taak&ig 
from  Indiana  had  stood  in  the  breach  for  tour,  notable  above  all  things  for  great  ova- 
many  yeare.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  lions  everywhere  bestowed  upon  the  ex- 
Roose\'elt  will  go  to  Indianapolis,  probably  on  President,  and  for  the  confidence  that  the 
October  II,  to  make  a  speech  on  behalf  of  plain  people  found  ways  to  express.  The 
Mr.  Beveridge's  reelection.  This  is  appropri-  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  clear-seeing 
ate,  because  Mr.  Beveridge  is  one  of  the  fore-  and  they  hold  pjositive  views.  Several  erf  tix 
most  exponents  of  Republican  doctrine  and  engagements  that  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  West 
policy;  and  his  defeat  would  be  a  loss  to  were  definite  ones,  made  before  he  weat  to 
public  life.  Africa.    It  was  not,  on  his  part,  a  tour  of  os- 

tentation.   The  things  that  made  it  so  strik- 
Wat  (*«     There  has  been  a  curious  attempt  ing  were  altogether  spontaneous.    Mr.  Roosc- 
PraB"Miv>  on   the  part  of  the  reactionary   \elt's  speeches  were  on  a  high  level  of  pover 
stuna  For    Republican    leaders     and     their  and  of  fitness.    One  of  his  most  interesting 
newspaper  organs  to  make  it  out  that  the  Re-  experiences  was  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where 
publican  progressives  are  the  exponents  of  he  attended  the  frontier  celebration,  with  its 
some    new,    radical,    and    dangerous   ideas,  exhibition  of  phases  of  life  very  familiar  to 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.    The  thing  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  own  rancWng  days  but 
that  chiefly  characterizes  the  progressives  is  now  fast  disappearing.    In  Kansas  he  spoke 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  domination  of  on  broad  national  policies;  in  Denver  on  the 
the  Republican  party  and  of  our  public  life  problems  of  land,  forests,  and  national  re- 
by  private  interests.    Thus  the  reform  move- 
ment in  New  York,  led  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  friends,  is  simply  the  attempt  to  break  up 
the  boss  system;  and  the  boss  system  exists 
solely  because  of  the  use  of  corporation  money, 
and  other  kinds  of  graft  in  politics.    The  pro- 
gressives of  New  York,  under  the  lead  of 
Governor  Hughes  and  others,  have  wanted  a 
direct-primary  law  chiefly  because  the  pro^ 
fessional  politicians,  using  corporation  money, 
have  so  many  advantages  for  the  control  of 
nominat'ng  conventions,  as  against  the  j)ref- 
erences  of  the  voters  who  make  up  the  party. 
'Ilie  progresshes  are  open-minded  on  ques- 
tions of  legislation;  but  the  thing  that  marks 
.  them  chiefly  is  their  protest  against  tyrannical 
methods.    They  do  not  propose  to  be  bossed, 
or  to  accept  orders  without  knowing   the 
reason  why.     It  was  Senator  Dolliver  who 
wittily  remarked  that  a  progressive  is  a  man 
who  prefers  to  have  a  bill  at  least  read  l>efore 
it  is  \oted  uin)n.    Who,  then,  in  the  Republi- 
can party  are  the  ]»r<)gressi\*es?     The  answer 

that  has  been  sweqiing  across  the  countrj-  j„^.  u„di.ks  mud  and  thk  iNsrRuKscv  thkw 
from  Maine  ami   New  H;mi|>shirf  l<>  Call-  Hm.n  ihf  .s<-/ (WaihinBi™) 
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1 1,  and  in  that  time  he  visited  many  States,  settlers  of  frontier  communities,  the  ad- 
spoke  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  more  ministration  of  vast  public  properties  belong- 
than  satisfied  all  eager  expectations.  His  ing  to  the  nation.  When  fallacies  of  state- 
tour  had  no  relation  to  pending  campaigns,  ment  are  cleared  away,  there  remains  no 
yet,  undoubtedly  it  helped  to  bring  about  the  actual  question  of  any  great  importance  as 
series  of  insurgent  victories.  between  the  national  control  of  the  public 

domain  and  the  demand  for  local  State  con- 
^^^        There   is   a   phrase,    "the   new  trol.    There  are  parts  of  the  public  domain 
"M9W"      nationalism,"  that  has  been  cur-  to  be  made  over  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
rent   in    the    newspapers    since  to  private  ownership.    There  are  parts  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  used  it  in  speeches  on  this  must  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
trip.    There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  danger-  erations.    Pioneers  in  frontier  communities, 
ous  about  the  views  which  this  phrase  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  engaged  in  a 
meant  to  cover.    The  Constitution  remains  fierce  individual  struggle  for  their  own  pros- 
quite  intact,  and  there  is  no  assaidt  upon  the  perity  and  success.    Their  business  is  the 
States  in  the  exercise  of  their  appropriate  inmiediate   exploitation   of   resources.    No- 
functions.    Mr.    Roosevelt   certainly   cares  body  can  expect  them  to  look  out  for  future 
nothing  for  a  mere  phrase  that  might  be  used  generations, 
to  misrepresent  his  specific  meanings.    It  has 

always  been  the  business  of  the  nation  to  reg-  ^  Question  /or  ^^^^^^  leaders  from  the  Western 
ulate  interstate  commerce,  and  it  happens  thenfth  States  who  at  St.  Paul  most  stren- 
that  the  conditions  of  the  time  call  for  some  ««'»«''«*'o'»  uously  demanded  State  contrd  of 
new  steps  by  way  of  applying  an  already  un-  forests,  water  powers,  and  so  on,  were  men  who 
disputed  federal  authority.  The  nation  has  were  not  bom  in  the  States  they  now  repre- 
always  had  its  lands  and  its  great  federal  sent,  but  who  went  there  to  make  their  in- 
resourtes.  By  a  legal  fiction,  our  country  is  dividual  fortunes  out  of  the  only  thing  avail- 
a  confederated  union  of  sovereign  States,  able, — ^namely,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
As  a  matter  of  historical  truth,  our  coimtry  is  wilderness.  Such  men  are  entitled  to  admira- 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  is  no  other  great  tion  and  respect,  for  it  is  the  pioneer  spirit 
coimtry  in  the  world  that  is  not  more  truly  that  has  created  the  coimtry.  But  it  tak« 
a  banding  together  of  previously  separated  a  spirit  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  pio- 
parts  than  the  country  which  we  proudly  neers  to  provide  carefully  for  the  preservation 
inhabit.  The  little  fringe  of  British  colonies  of  natural  n-esources.  The  young  people  of 
between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Alle-  Ohio  are  to-day  the  fifth  generation  in  descent 
ghanies  were  administered  separately  before  from  th^  people  who  were  clearing  away  the 
the  Revolution,  but  they  were  never  at  any  forests  and  founding  settlements  after  the 
time  sovereignties  in  the  sense  of  interna-  Revolutionary  War.  If  the  nation  had  any 
tional  law.  Texas,  for  a  few  transitional  resources  by  way  of  public  lands,  mineral 
months,  was  in  the  position  of  a  sovereign  deposits,  and  the  like  remaining  in  the  State 
republic,  though  this  was  never  admitted  by  of  Ohio,  it  could  advisedly  make  them  over  to 
Mexico.  As  for  the  country  at  large,  it  was  the  State  itself.  And  the  time  may  well  come 
a  wilderness  and  a  national  possession,  ac-  when  what  is  left  of  the  national  domain,  in- 
quired in  successive  areas  from  Great  Britain,  eluding  forests,  mineral  deposits,  and  water 
from  France,  from  Mexico,  and  so  on.  The  power,  can  best  be  made  over  to  the  States 
entities  that  we  call  States,  from  Ohio  all  the  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  But  that 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  mere  subdi-  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  As  for  the  Eastern 
visions  created  by  the  government  at  Wash-  States,  there  would  be  no  very  good  reason 
ington,  out  of  its  own  territory,  on  plans  that  for  federal  intervention  in  such  matters  as 
we  in  this  country  have  adopted  as  conveni-  forestry,  except  for  the  difficulties  involved 
ent  and  useful  in  the  distribution  of  powers  in  getting  several  contiguous  States  to  act  to- 
between  central  and  local  authorities.  gether.    If  New  England  could  find  a  way 

to  take  care  of  the  forests  of  Maine,  New 

Control  of    ^ecause  the  nation  has  turned  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  if  the  Southern 

Public      over  to  the  people  who  have  set-  Appalachian  States  could  find  a  way  to  con- 

/teaouro€M    ^^  ^  Wyoming  or  Arizona  the  serve  their  forests  without  federal  action, 

right  to  govern  themselves  under  State  consti-  such  a  solution  would  be  most  desirable, 

tutions,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  it  But  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  the 

is  the  business  of  the  people  of  the  United  forests  are  likely  to  be  swept  away  before  the 

States  to  turn  over  at  once,  to  these  pioneer  States  themselves  will  rise  to  the  emergency. 
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A  Pita  fat    When  Governor  Stubbs  of  Kan- 
M'tf'      sas,  on  the  14th  of  last  month, 

"'  "  **  called  a  convention  of  neighbor- 
ing governors  to  oppose  the  petition  of  the 
Western  railroads  for  a  general  advance  in 
their  freight  rates,  the  wide  bearing  was  real- 
ized of  the  current  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  whereat  the 
Western  roads  in  Chicago  and  the  Eastern 
ruads  in  New  York  were  seeking  to  demon- 
strate the  fairness  of  their  plea.  The  burden 
cA  proof  in  all  such  cases  lies  now  upon 
the  common  carrier,  according  to  the  June 
amendment  of  the  Railroad  Act.  The  peti- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  dates  back  to 
last  April.  The  Western  roads  had  filed  their 
schedules  of  higher  rates  to  become  effective 
June  ist,  and  only  withdrew  them,  not  to  be 
tiled  again  until  after  the  new  law  should  go 
into  effect,  in  order  to  escape  the  Attorney 
General's  unexpected  injunction  filed  May 
jist.  On  the  19th  of  last  month,  the  hearing 
at  Chicago  took  an  important  turn.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
cross-examined  by  the  Commission  and  the 
committee  of  protesting  shippers,  explained 
why,  from  his  company's  point  of  view,  it  was 

better  to  oflfer  stock  at  $100  a  share  to  old    como^i„,heAmr,kmp>=,Aj»:fciiiun.  n.  y. 
stockholders  than  to  make  a  public  offering  covernoh  stubbs  of  Kansas 

at  $150.    Thus  he  opened  up  the  root  of  the 

problem:  What  is  a  railroad  investment  seemed  the  only  method  open  to  the  Com- 
ancl  what  constitutes  a  "fair  return"  on  it?  mission  under  the  present  law,  Without 
thousands  of  expert  accountants,  and  more 
««/«»  ^^  ^'^  hoped  that  other  testi-  legal  powers  and  directions  than  exist  to-day, 
"  mony  would  follow  as  to  the  the  Commission  can  only  approximate  in  de- 
exact  processes  through  which  dding  as  to  what  is  a  "just  and  reasonable" 
a  road  turns  its  stock  into  cash,  and  dis-  rate.  It  is  to  be  congratulated  on  seizing  this 
poses  of  that  cash.  No  such  fundamental  opportunity  to  bring  out  such  incidental  tes- 
facts  had  been  uncovered  at  the  hearing  two  timony  as  that  it  drew  from  the  Illinois 
weeks  earlier,  or  at  the  hearing  of  the  Eastern  Central's  Comptroller, 
roads  at  New  York  which  had  just  termi- 
;  nated.  The  Eastern  roads  had  presented  ^^^  ^^^  Assurance  is  now  strong  that  in 
figures  to  the  Commission  in  New  York  to  itaiiraad  no  great  time  the  country  and 
demonstrate  that  the  entire  increase  in  rev-  '""i"""  Congress  will  learn  how  to  esti- 
tnue,  over  the  S^-^S^  miles  represented,  mate  railroad  rates  scientifically;  for  last 
which  would  result  from  the  desired  higher  month  President  Taft  announced  the  per- 
tates,  would  still  fall  more  than  $7,000,000  sonnel  of  his  Commission,  which  this  year's 
short  of  making  up  to  the  railroads  their  amendment  to  the  Railroad  Act  authorizes, 
recent  increases  of  wages  alone— some  $35,-  to  report  on  railway  stock,  bonds  and  notes, 
000,000— not  to  mention  the  higher  cost  of  their  issuance,  and  how  it  may  be  controlled 
railroad  living  in  general.  On  the  other  by  the  public.  It  was  understood  that  the 
hand,  counsel  for  the  Commission  and  the  work  of  this  body  was  to  be  considered  at  the 
shippers  pointed  out  that  railroad  supplies,  Cabinet  meetings  later  in  the  month,  as  one 
although  costing  more,  are  often  worth  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  Administration. 
more;  cross-ties,  for  instance,  which  average  The  President's  choice  of  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
50  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  ten  years  ago,  the  head  of  Yale  University,  for  chairman, 
are  made  to  last  twice  as  long  through  mod-  aroused  as  much  applause  from  the  railroad 
tm  chemical  treatment.  Such  ru!e-ot-thumb  wing  as  from  the  popular  press.  In  personal 
ccanparisons.  although  obviously  'superficial,  prestige,  as  well  as  through  his  authoritative 
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writings  on  railway  economics.  President  per  cent,  of  the  workman's  average  earnings. 
Hadley  was  the  logical  selection.  Of  similar  In  case  of  partial  disability  for  eight  years  or 
type  is  B.  H.  Meyer,  professor  of  political  less,  the  workman  is  to  receive  50  per  cent,  of 
economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  difference  between  his  average  weekly 
.  Professor  Meyer  is  not  only  a  teacher  and  earnings  before  and  after  the  acddest  The 
writer,  but  also  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  theory  on  which  this  new  statute  was  built 
Railroad  Conjmission,  and  in  charge  of  phys-  is  that  the  cost  of  injuries  to  workmen  must 
ical  valuation  for  the  Commission  at  Wash-  come  on  capital,  to  be  passed  on,  doubtless, 
ington.  Another  writer  on  interstate  com-  through  higher  prices,  to  sodety  at  large, 
merce  appointed  by  the  President  was  Fred- 
erick N.'  Judson  of  St,  Louis,  He  will  be  TnaUt  in  Cotton  furnished  some  q>ectac- 
remembered  as  counsel  for  the  Government  "^n^'  "1^'  news  in  the  commeraa]  and 
in  the  prosecution  for  rebating  of  the  "Atchi-  Exmru  speculative  markets  of  the  past 
son."  The  two  remaining  members  are  month.  In  the  course  of  a  heavy  speculative 
Frederick  Strauss,  the  New  York  banker  and  movement  in  the  "  August  option  "  on  cotton, 
economist,  and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  one  of  the  the  "bears"  had  sold  so  much  more  of  the 
most  useful  citizens  of  Chicago,  long  identi-  commodity  than  they  could,  at  pre\'ailing 
fled  with  the  Municipal  Voters'  League.  As  prices,  purchase  for  delivery  that  a  wild 
attorney  for  his  city  in  settling  its  recent  scramble  for  buying  resulted  in  a  price  of  » 
traction  tangle,  he  led  in  the  invention  and  cents  a  pound  on  iJie  New  York  Cotton  Ei- 
realization  of  the  plan  for  profit-sharing  be-  change,  the  highest  figure  known  since  the 
tween  the  municipality  and  the  street  rail- '  Reconstruction  days  of  1873.  The  special 
ways.  In  winning  the  provision  for  the  nature  of  this  exploit  was  clearly  shown  1^ 
"Capitalization  Commission"  against  such  the  purchase  and  sale  of  "October  cotton" 
powerful  Congressional  opposition,  and  in  on  the  very  day  of  sky-high  prices,  at  the 
obtaining  for  its  membership  a  group  at  once  normal  figure  of  14  cents  per  pound.  An- 
so  broad  and  practical,  and  so  removed  from  other  curious  impasse  has  come  in  the  market- 
political  entanglement,  Mr.  Taft  has  added  ingof  the  new  cotton  crop,  in  the  refusalof  the 
another  real  achievement  to  his  career.  English  banks  to  finance  international  cotton 

bills-of-lading  unless  these  are  guaranteed. 
Htm torii-i  In  September  the  State  of  New  TheAmericanbanksadmitthatseriousfrauds 
UaMitu  York  put  into  effect  the  new 
^^  Wainwright-Phillips  act  regulat- 
ing the  liability  of  employers  for  injury  to 
employees.  While  its  provisions  do  not  go  so 
far  in  the  workingman's  favor  as  do  the 
present  laws  of  several  foreign  governments, 
the  new  statute  makes  very  important  changes 
in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality  to  the 
injured  employee.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
though contributory  negligence  may  still  be 
charged  by  the  employer  in  his  defense,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to  him  from  the 
employee,  A  second  radical  change  in  the  law 
comes  in  the  separating  of  certain  trades  into 
a  "dangerous"  classification.  In  such  occu- 
pations, injuries  to  workmen  must  be  recom- 
pensed by  fixed  payments,  without  recourse 
to  the  plea  of  contributory  negligence,  unless 
the  employee  should  elect  to  waive  these  man- 
datory compensations  and  sue  under  the 
general  liability  act.  This  fixed  schedule  of 
compensations  for  injuries  in  the  specially 
dangerous  occupations  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples:  in  case  of  death,  four 
years'  wages  must  be  paid,  but  the  sum  is  not 
to  exceed  $3000.    In  case  of  injuries  resulting 

in  total  incapacity  for  a  period  not  in  excess  going  up 

'•■'  eight  years,  the  employer  must  pay  50  prom  the  E»aint  Sna  (Newark) 
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have  been  perpetrated  by  cotton  operators  transportation  company  has  to  compete  with 

in  bills-of-lading,  but  they  refuse  to  guaran-  the  inclination  and  ability  of  the  individual 

tee  them  imless  the  English  financial  houses  to  walk.    A  comparison  of  the  census  figures 

do  the  same  thing.    In  the  middle  of  Sep-  of  American  cities  for  several  decades  proves 

tember  it  looked  as  if  the  delivery  of  the  this  conclusively.    The  important  inference 

cotton  crop  to  foreign  spinners  would  have  from  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  great  met- 

to  be  supported,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  ropolitan  centers  like  New  York,  the  prob- 

American  banks.    This  is  no  small  financial  lem  of  transportation  becomes  more,  not  less, 

feat,  for  the  total  exports  of  cotton  are  valued  complicated  with  the  increase  of  population. 

at   $400,000,000,  of  which  Liverpool  alone  Some  of  the  salient  features  in  this  prob- 

takes   about  $250,000,000.     It  is  predicted  lem  are  set  forth  in  an  article  on  another 

that  this  situation  will  lead  to  the  concentra-  page  (433)  this  month. 
tion  of  the  cotton  export  business  in  the  hands 

of  a  few  strong  concerns,  financially  able  to  ^^^^       According    to    some    suggestive 
j^uarantee  their  own  bills-of-lading;  and  also  Amazing     figures  made  public  a  few  weeks 
to  the  keeping  of  much  larger  stocks  of  cotton  **«*'»*'««    ago  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
in  Liverpool.  Transit  Company,  which  operates  the  sub- 
ways and  elevated  lines  within  the  boroughs 
Go9€rnment  ^^  ^^^  latter  part  of  September  it  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  300,000,000 
Attaek»  t*«  becamc  publicly  known  that  the  more  passengers  were  carried  by  the  subway 
Smoar  Trust   United  States  Government  was  to  and  elevated  lines  during  the  twelve  months 
file  a  suit  in  New  York  through  the  Depart-  ending  July  i  last,  than  in  the  period  from  July, 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  dissolution  of  the  1903,  to  July,  1904,  the  year  before  the  opening 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  known  of  the  subway.  According  to  these  figures  also 
as  the  "  Sugar  Trust."    It  had  been  generally  every  New  Yorker  takes  an  average  of  sixty 
understood  that  no  further  moves  were  to  be  more  rides  a  year  than  he  did  five  years  ago. 
made  against  great  industrial  combinations  Every  year  since  1906  the  subway  itself  has 
until  the  cases  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  carried  30,000,000  more  passengers  than  the 
and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  were  preceding  year,  and  the  total  combined  pas- 
decided.    But  the  course  of  recent  events  had  senger  traffic  of  all  New  York's  lines  is  set  by* 
brought  out,  in  the  suit  of  the  Pennsylvania  these  figures  as  at  more  than  1,000,000,000 
Sugar  Refinery  and  in  the  sugar-weighing  passengers  annually.    During  the  first  few 
frauds,   so   much   information   bearing   im-  weeks  of  the  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
portantly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  Long   Island    tunnel  connection,  beginning 
of  Justice,  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining  on  September  8,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
Company's  operations  as  a  monopoly,  that  that    very    rapidly    increasing    congestion 
the  courts  are  asked  for  a  dissolytion  of  the  of    traffic    can   be   looked  for  unless    new 
trust  without  further  delay.    The  Govern-  subways   are   built   on    the   extreme    East 
ment's  attorneys  announce  their  intention  of  and  West  sides  of  Manhattan.    The  oflFer, 
framing  their  bill  of  complaint  under  several  made    in    the   middle   of   last  month,    to 
different  statutes.    The  Sherman  Anti-trust  the  Public  Service  Commission,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
law  is  to  be  invoked'in  an  accusation  of  con-  liam  G.  McAdoo,  President  of  the  Hudson  and 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade;  the  trust  is  to  be  Manhattan  Railroad  Company,  to  connect 
attacked  imder  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  the  Hudson  Terminal  downtown  with  the 
for  giving  rebates  to  railroads,  and,  finally,  33rd  Street  station  of  the  "Tubes"  system 
under  the  criminal  law  for  the  underweighing  has  met  with  favor  and  its  construction  now 
of  imports,  and  alleged  false  entries  and  con-  seems  like  a  possibility  of  the  near  future, 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government.    Thus, 

the  various  misdoings  of  the  great  Refining  ^  wonder-    ^"   connection   with   the  official 

Company  are  to  be  massed  as  evidence  in  an  fui  urban     figures  for  urban  population  an- 

attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  "bad"  Qf'oufth      jounced  by  the  Census  Bureau  at 

trusts  whichought  to  be  suppressed  by  society.  Washington  last  month  twp  facts  stand  out 

conspicuously:  the  steady  and  rapid  growth 

Mear  York's   Some  patient  and  clever  German  of  all  the  American  cities  in  the  100,000  class 

Trofiaft      statistician  has  figured  it  out  that  and  the  impartial  distribution  of  this  increase 

the  number  of  rides  taken  annually  among  the  geographical   sections.    At   the 

by  town  and  city  dwellers  increases  in  geo-  time  of  closing  these  pages  for  the  press  the 

metrical  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popu-  figures  had  not  been  announced  for  either 

lation.    The  smaller  the  town  the  more  the  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle.    It  is  well  understood 
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that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  past  country  and  well  in  the  lead  of  Philadelphia, 

decade  for  each  of  these  cities  will  be  phe-  which  remains  third.    Chicago's  growUi  in 

nomenally  large;   but  omitting  them  from  the  ten  years  was  lo  per  cent,  less  rapid  than 

consideration    entirely    the    rate    of    urban  New  York's.    She  is,  however,  the  sixth  dty 

growth  throughout  the  country  is  seen  to  be  in  the  world  in  point  of  size  and  is  crowding 

very  high.    On  September  17  the  Census  Berlin  and  Toyko,  which  at  last  accounts  had 

Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  dealing  with  the  barely  passed  the  2',ooo,ooo  mark  themsdves. 

population    returns    of    twenty-four    cities  Men  are  living  to-day  who  were  counted  in 

which  in  1900  had  a  popidation  of  100,000  the  first  federal  census  of  Chicago,  taken  in 

and  more,  to  which  were  added  five  which  had  1840.    The  population   at   that   time  was 

attained  that  rank  between  1900  and  1910.  only  4479. 
The  general  percentage  of  increase  for  the 

group  of  twenty-nine  in  the  ten  years  was  31.  ^.^^  A  study  of  the  census  returns 
Of  the  cities  in  the  group  whose  rate  of  growth  Lake  ought  to  serve  as  a  mild  antidote 
for  the  decade  was  above  40  per  cent.,  Atlanta  '"**  to  a  certain  form  of  provincial- 
made  a  gain  of  72  per  cent.,  Detroit  63,  Den-  ism.  The  man  of  New  England  birth  who 
ver  59,  Kansas  City  51,  Columbus,  O.,  54,  has  grown  up  in  the  proud  consciousness  that 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  43,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  41.  his  comer  of  the  country  is  the  seat  of  the 
This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  exhibit,  but  it  country's  industries  and  that  the  material 
was  surpassed  by  a  group  of  fifty-four  cities  output  of  the  States  West  of  the  AUeghanies 
having  populations  of  from  25,000  to  100,000.  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  crude  products  of 
These  diowed  a  gain,  in  the  aggregate,  of  43  the  soil  will  be  led  to  wonder  what  is  meant  by 
per  cent,  and  more  than  half  of  the  cities  such  urban  development  as  the  census  dis- 
showed  a  higher  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  closes  at  the  ports  of  our  Great  Lakes  and 
decade  than  for  the  preceding  one.  Of  these  even  in  those  Middle  Western  States  whidi 
smaller  cities,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  with  a  were  once  regarded  as  purely  agricultural, 
gain  of  130  per  cent.,  Flint,  Mich.,  with  a  He  may  not  at  first  grasp  the  fact  that  these 
gain  of  194  per  cent.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  census  figures  reveal  the  growth  of  niunerous 
with  a  gain  of  223  per  cent.,  made  the  most  industrid  centers,  each  one  of  which  has  its 
astonishing  records.  part  to  play  in  the  national  life,  and  believes 

itself  quite  as  essential  to  the  Nation's  well- 

9i9w  York    '^^   whole   coimtry   was   inter-  being  to-day  as  were  the  Lowells  and  Holyokcs 

and       ested  in  New  York   City's  ex-  and  Waterburys  of  half  a  century  ago.    In 

chioago      traordinary  rate  of  growth  as  re-  population,  wealth,  and  material  comforts 

vealed  by  the  census  count.    The  metropolis  these  Western  manufacturing  towns  long  ago 

nowboastsapopulationof  4,766,883,  as  com-  outstripped  all  but  the  four  or  five  laxgest 

pared  with  3,487,202  in   1900, — a  gain  of  cities    of    the    Eastern    States.    Not   only 

nearly  39  per  cent.    This  is  nearly  2  per  cent.  Chicago,   but    Cleveland   with   its   560,000 

higher  than  the  rate  of  increase  between  1890  people,  Detroit  with  its  465,000,  Buffalo  with 

and  1900;  and  since  this  rate  has  been  main-  its  423,000,  and  Milwaukee  with  its  373,000, 

tained  approximately  for  twenty  years  the  represent  the  industrial  advance  that  has 

Census  Bureau  feels  justified  in  regarding  it  taken  place  along  the  Great  Lakes  since  the 

as  the  city's  normal  rate.    This  steady  in-  mining  of  iron  ore  and  the  making  of  sted  and 

crease  has  continued  in  the  face  of  an  equally  its  products  became  a  factor  in  the  situation, 

persistent  movement  of  New  York's  popula-  Later,    when    the    Census    Bureau    makes 

tion  into  the  suburbs.    Nearly  all  of  the  known  its  statistics  of  manufactures,  there 

suburban  cities  and  villages  in  the  metropoli-  will  be  added  surprises.    It  will  be  shown  that 

tan   zone   have   added   materially   to   their  the  Middle  West  is  rapidly  gaining  industrial 

population  in  the  past  decade.    Several  of  prestige  at  the  expense  of  New  England  and 

the    Westchester    communities,    made    up  Pennsylvania.    While    this    tendency    was 

largely  of  New  York  business  and  professional  clearly  revealed  by  the  census  of  1900,  it  is 

men   and   their   families,   have   more   than  even  more  marked  to-day. 
doubled  in  that  time,  and  the  nearby  New 

Jersey  cities  have  had  a  healthy  growth,  newettem  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  sina 

A  similar  movement  from  Chicago  to  the  Shifting  of   most  of  the  household  utensils  in 

suburbs  seems  to  have  reduced  that  dty^s  '»<'«'*<'''•*    ^5^  throughout  the  country,  and 

apparent  growth.    The  census  gave  Chicago  practically  all  the  tools,  with  the  exception  of 

an  aggregate  population  of  2,185,283.    The  agricultural  implements,  were  made  in  the 

Illinois  city  remains  safely  second  in  the  Eastern    States.    To-day    the    department 
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stores  of  New  York  City  are  largely  stocked  dty  in  the  nation.  Its  total  manufactures 
with  articles  manufactured  in  the  Middle  amounted  to  more  than  $323,000,000  last 
West.  If  a  New  York  or  a  New  England  year.  It  stands  in  the  front  rank,  ahead 
farmer  wishes  to  provide  himself  with  a  buck-  even  of  Duluth  and  Chicago,  as  a  coal-receiv- 
saw,  the  chances  are  that  the  only  one  he  will  ing  port;  more  than  4,000,000  tons  entered 
find  for  sale  at  the  village  store  will  be  of  the  dty  by  lake  and  rail  during  1909.  Enter- 
Indianapolis  make.  The  only  invalid's  table  prises  so  huge  for  a  community  of  374,000 
kept  in  stock  in  the  hospital  supply  stores  in  inhabitants  certainly  do  not  argue  a  reckless  or 
New  York  is  made  at  Elkhart,  Ind.  Grand  experimental  spirit  as  to  government.  The 
Rapids  furniture  had  long  dominated  the  truth,  of  course,  as  Mr.  George  Allan  England 
Eastern  markets,  and  within  recent  years  the  illustrates  in  his  article  beginning  on  page  445, 
automobile  industry  has  greatly  added  to  is  that  Mayor  Seidel's  Socialist  government 
Michigan's  fame.  Cars  built  at  Detroit,  moves  on  the  same  prindples  of  economy 
Lansing,  and  Flint  are  in  use  to-day  through-  and  technical  efficiency  as  Mayor  Gay  nor 's 
out  New  England  and  New  York  and  along  government  of  New  York  City,  or  the  good 
the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  Recalling  to  government  of  any  other  munidpality.  What 
mind  this  remarkable  shifting  in  the  location  few  untried  features  there  are  on  Mayor 
of  some  of  our  great  industries,  we  get  an  im-  Seidel's  program — ^municipal  fruit-growing 
portant  side  light  on  the  statistics  of  urban  for  revenue,  municipal  printing  plants,  and  so 
growth  furnished  by  the  census.  Thus  many  on — depart  only  in  method,  not  in  prindple, 
who  have  noted  the  forging  ahead  of  Detroit  from  the  examination  of  school  children's 
in  the  past  decade  have  ascribed  it  largely  to  eyes  now  regularly  undertaken  by  New 
the  automobile  industry,  which  has  undoubt-  York  (and  other  dties).  As  long  as  an  ad- 
edly  been  the  largest  single  factor;  but  we  ministration  brings  permanently  to  Milwau- 
should  not  overlook  other  important  indus-  kee  the  blessings  of  fewer  and  honester  offi- 
tries  that  have  their  plants  in  and  around  cials,  the  suppression  of  grafting,  the  service 
Detroitj  and  among  these  the  manufacture  of  of  real  experts  in  finance,  hygiene  and  engi- 
malleable  iron  and  of  many  iron  and  steel  neering,  and  a  scientific  hancfling  of  paving, 
products,  and  espedally  the  stove  foundries  parks,  and  the  labor  problem — the  political 
and  the  brass  and  copper  rolling  mills  are  complexion  of  that  administration's  leaders 
prominent.  The  Lake  dties  of  Buffalo,  need  concern  business  interests  no  more  than 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee  arc  competitors  the  color  of  their  hair, 
with  Detroit  in  some  of  these  industries,  and 

their  prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  census  £„aoftfi0  ^^^rly  last  month  a  two  month's 
figures  which  we  have  already  dted.  All  of  cioakmakef  strike  of  70,000  New  York  cloak- 
these  dties  are  substantial  and  solid  in  their  ^'''**  makers  ended  with  an  agreement 
business  development.  Milwaukee,  for  ex-  between  the  strikers  and  the  employers,  by 
ample,  attained  a  large  measure  of  finandal  which  the  former  accepted  the  "preferential 
stability  many  years  ago.  Its  business  shop"  instead  of  the  "closed  shop"  which 
blocks  and  other  dty  improvements  were  they  had  demanded.  In  effect,  the  prindple 
built  with  local  capital.  A  large  German  ele-  of  the  union  shop  was  adopted,  but  it  was 
ment  in  its  population  has  tended,  on  the  accompanied  with  limitations  and  conditions 
whole,  to  give  the  city  a  conservative  charac-  which,  it  is  believed,  will  minimize  those 
ter,  and  the  progressive  political  movements  features  of  the  system  that  have  usually 
of  the  last  few  years  are  far  from  indicating  proved  objectionable  to  employers.  Under 
any  unhealthy  tendencies  in  the  city's  the  terms  of  the  agreement  each  employer  is 
business  life.  to  maintain  a  shop  where  union  standards  as 

to  working  conditions,  hours  of  labor,  and 
miufauk9€    Business    men    of    other    States  rates  of  wages  shall  prevail,  and  where,  in 
Enttrpriaes   than  Wisconsin  were    surprised  hiring  help,  union  men  will  be  preferred,  but 
ana  Politic*   ^^  leam  last  April  that  Milwaukee  employers  are  to  have  freedom  of  selection  as 
had  "gone"  Sodalist.    Political  action  of  a  between  one  union  man  and  another  and  are 
more  conventional  or  so-called  conservative  not  to  be  confined  to  any  list  or  bound  to 
sort  would  have  seemed  more  to  be  expected  follow  any  prescribed  order  whatever.    Under 
on  the  part  of  a  city  so  prominent  industri-  the  agreement  also  a  sanitary  board,  an  arbi- 
ally.     Its   three  leading  manufactures,   for  tration  board,  and  a  board  to  pass  upK)n 
instance — iron  and  steel,  leather,  and  packed  minor  grievances  are  established.    It  is  pro- 
meats — have  an  annual  value  of  more  than   vided  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  strike 
$87,000,000.     It  is  the  fourth  flour-producing  or  lockout  because  of  differences  between  em- 
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ployer  and  employees  until  the  questions  in-  70  miles  of  Lake  Erie  in  his  aeroplane  last 
volved  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  arbi-  month,  with  a  return  trip — the  record  over- 
tration  committee.  The  strikers  won  most  of  water  flight;)  John  B.  Moissaot,  the  Chicago 
their  minor  demands,  and  will  hereafterreceive  man  who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  completed  a  fli^t 
lai^er  pay  and  work  shorter  hours,  under  from  Paris  to  London  with  a  passenger; 
better  conditions,  than  ever  before.  Consider-  J.  Armstrong  Drexel,  who  set  a  mark  of  over 
ing  the  large  numbers  involved,  this  strike  6000  feet  at  Lanark,  Scotland;  Henry  Wey- 
was  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  violence,  mann,  who  last  month  made  the  daring  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  fly  over  the  Alps 
r*«Co/iim6«  ^^^  record  of  the  street-railway  Mountains,  Clifford  B.  Hannon,  who  recently 
Btmt-car  Strike  at  Columbus,  0.,  has  been  accomplished  a  flight  over  Long  Island 
'"''*'  quite  different.  For  many  weeks  Sound,  and  many  other  notable  airmeD. 
the  public's  unconcealed  sympathy  with  the  Over  $50,000  will  be  distributed  in  prizes  for 
striking  motormen  and  conductors  led  to  a  the  various  events,  while  the  aviators  will 
seeming  paralysis  of  the  local  authorities  so  also  share  in  the  net  profits  of  the  meeting. 
far  as  the  suppression  of  rioting  was  concerned.  The  principal  prize  of  the  tournament  is  the 
Mayor  Marshall  endeavored  to  shift  the  re-  International  Trophy  for  speed, which  carries 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  public  order  to  with  it  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000.  This  cup  was 
the  shoulders  of  Governor  Harmon,  but  the  captured  for  America  at  Reims  last  year  by 
attempt  met  with  failure.  The  State  militia  Glenn  Curtiss,  who  will  probably  head  the 
coSperated  with  the  p>olice  in  arresting  rioters  team  to  defend  it  this  year.  The  strong  men 
when  cars  were  dynamited  and  the  State  being  sent  from  abroad  indicate  a  determined 
forces  stood  ready  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  struggle  to  take  the  trophy  back  to  foreign 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  shores.  The  program  of  events  at  the  tour- 
exhaust  every  means  of  putting  down  disorder  nament  will  include  contests  for  speed,  alti- 
bef ore  calling  on  the  State  for  aid.  This  they  tude,  distance,  duration,  and  cross-countiy 
seemed  unwilling  to  do  and  much  confusion  flights,  besides  many  novelties, 
and  lawlessness  resulted  from  their  attitude. 

Tktcoming   The  last  Week  of  OctobcF  will  See 
/miai      the  great  International  Aviation 

Toarnamaitt  Xoumament  in  full  progress  at 
Belmont  Park,  Long  Island.  This  will  be  the  " 
most  important  event  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  America.  Many  of  the  world-famous 
aviators,  whose  daring  feats  have  repeatedly 
been  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  will  enter 
the  lists.  England  will  be  represented  by 
a  team  of  three  men,  including  Mr,  Claude 
Grahame-White,  the  winner  of  the  bulk  of 
the  prize  money  at  the  recent  Harvard  avia- 
tion meet,  France  willsend  six  top-notchcrs, — 
Leon  Morane,  who  has  been  doing  both  fast 
and  fancy  flying  recently,  and  incidentally 
going  up  over  8000  feet;  Alfred  LeBlanc,  the 
winner  of  the  488  mile  cross-country  flight 
from  Paris  to  the  German  border;  Aubrun, 
who  was  second  in  that  great  event,  Hubert 
Latham,  the  hero  of  many  remarkable  flights, 
and  Count  de  Lesseps,  who  has  a  channel 
crossing  to  his  credit  as  well  as  divers  other 
feats.  Belgium  will  send  Jan  Oliesiagers,  to 
whom  will  fall  the  Michclin  prize  for  distance 
flying  if  his  record  of  244  miles  made  last 
July  is  not  exceeded  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
Austria  will  be  represented  by  Warchaiowski 
and  Karl  Illner,  and  Italy  by  Signor  Cattaneo. 
Among  American  flying  men  to  take  part  will  j. 

be  the  Wrights,  Glenn  Curtiss  (who  crossed 
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aifuments  as  presented  by  the  eminent 
counsel  for  both  sides.  The  decision  of  the 
tribunal  supported  the  United  States  on  five 
counts  and  Great  Britain  on  two.    On  all 


questions  except  one  the  court  was  unani- 
mous. On  one  other  point,  while  there  was 
no  dissenting  opinion  among  the  judges,  the 
United  States  counsd  raised  questions  of 
equity  which  will  be  submitted  to  a  q>ecial 
commission  for  determination. 

The  first  question  submitted  to 
"*w»i'7   the  judges  concerned  the  right  of 

Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  to 
make  "reasonable  regulations,"  without  the 
assent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  matter  of 
taking  fish  in  the  waters  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. In  this  case  the  award  of  the 
Tribunal  was  in  favor  of  the  British  point  of 
view,  which  was  that  Great  Britain's  sover- 
eignty entitles  her  or  her  colonies  to  make, 
in  the  form  of  municipal  ordinances,  and 
without  the  assent  of  the  United  States,  any 
regulations  they  may  deem  necessary.  But 
the  judges  added  that  if  protest  is  made,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  regulations  "should  be 
submitted  to  an  impartial   commission  of 
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experts."  It  is  with  regard  to  this  point  that  To  sum  up.  Henceforth  neither 
certain  questions  of  equity  have  been  raised  jjelj/t?  British  imperial  nor  colonial  au- 
which  will  be  submitted  to  a  special  com-  thorities  can  compel  our  fishermen 
mission  later.  The  second  question  dealt  to  report  to  the  custom  houses;  they  cannot 
with  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  while  impose  on  these  fishermen  light,  harbor  or 
fishing  on  the  treaty  coast  to  employ  as  mem-  other  dues  j  and  we  are  permitted  to  employ 
bers  of  their  crews  persons  not  inhabitants  Ne^'foundlanders  on  our  fishing  vessels, 
of  the  United  States.  On  this  point  the  ver-  which  will  have  the  right  to  purdiase  sup- 
diet  was  favorable  to  the  American  claims,  plies  and  enjoy  other  commercial  privileges. 
The  third  and  fourth  questions  dealt  with  the  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tribunal  decided  that 
right  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  to  sub-  it  is  inherent  in  British  sovereignty  for  her  or 
ject  American  fishermen  to  the  requirements  her  colonies,  without  the  assent  of  the  United 
of  entry  at  custom  houses,  the  payment  of  States,  to  make  reasonable  regulations,  *'on 
dues  or  other  similar  regulations.  On  these  the  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals,"  in 
points  also  the  American  contention  was  the  matter  of  fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland 
sustained.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  and  Labrador  coasts.  Furthermore  (Point 
court,  "the  requirement  that  an  American  Five)  the  boundary  between  the  high  seas 
fishing  vessel  should  report,  if  proper  con-  and  the  territorial  waters  of  bays  and  other 
veniences  for  doing  so  are  at  hand,  is  not  un-  inlets  in  matters  with  w^hich  this  treaty  is 
reasonable."  concerned,  is  to  be  considered  as  running 

from  headland  to  headland.     Finally— and 
The  Dispute   ^^^  ^^^^  qucstion,  which  inquired  this  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United 
^     Ouer       "  What  is  a  bay  within  the  treaty's  States — the  award  provides  that  the  diluted 
eadiandM    meaning?"  was' decided  by  the  fisheries  regulations  shall  hereafter  be  sub- 
court  contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  United  mitted  to  an  impartial  conmiission.    This 
States.     This  point  concerns  the  so-called  body  shall  consist  of  one  expert  from  each 
headland  doctrine.    The  British  have  always  country  together  with  Dr.  Paulus  Hoek,  the 
contended  that  the  three  marine  miles  with-  Fisheries  Advisor  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
in  which,  according 'to  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  The  Tribunal   recommends   that  a  similar 
United  States  had  agreed  not  to  take  fish,  commission  be  made  permanent, 
should  be  measured  by  an  imaginary  line 

drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,'  no  mat-  make-up  '^^^  ^^^  judges  who  rendered  so 
ter  how  wide,  from  headland  to  headland.  of  the  fair  and  just  a  verdict  in  this 
The  American  claim  was  that  the  line  should         ^^"'^       long-disputed  question  were  Dr. 

follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.    On  this  Heinrich  Lammasch,  Professor  of  Intema- 

point  only  was  there  a  dissenting  opinion  tional  Law  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Presi- 

among  the  judges.     Seftor  Luis  Drago,  the  dent;  Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware;  the 

famous  international  lawyer  from  Argentina,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice 

supported   the  American  contention.     The  of  Canada;  Dr.  Luis  Maria  Drago,  ex-Minis- 

judges  decided  as  follows:  ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina;  and  Dr. 

A.  F.  Savarin-Lohman,  the  eminent  Dutch 

In  case  of  bays  the  three  marine  miles  are  to  be  authority  on  international  law.    The  decision 

measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  was  read  by  Baron  Michiels  van  Verduynen, 

l^^'confi^SoVtf  c^tTeJftrcT^f  a  "^^l  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
At  all  other  places  the  three  marine  miles  are  to  be  tion  at  Thie^  Hague.  The  prmcipal  pleader 
measured  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.         for   the   United   States   was   Senator   Root, 

whose  six  days*  speech  is  regarded  by  many  as 
Question  sLx,  regarding  the  right,  imder  the  the  ablest  presentation  of  any  case  yet  made 
treaty  of  1818,  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  at  The  Hague.  In  several  articles  in  these 
the  bays,  harbors  and  rivers  of  Newfound-  pages  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
land  as  well  as  in  those  of  Labrador  was  de-  described  and  discussed  different  phases  of 
cided  in  favor  of  the  American  contention,  the  fisheries  problem. 
The  seventh  and  last  point,  which  was  also 

adjudged  in  our  favor,  concerned  the  right  of  j^^  g^j^  ^^  The  American  government  and 
American  fishermen  to  all  commercial  privi-  tnternutionai  people  have  never  approached  an 
leges  on  these  treaty  coasts  which  have  been  ^^^^'^'  arbitration  court  in  just  the  spirit 
accorded  by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  Ameri-  in  which  we  submitted  this  case  to  The 
can  trading  vessels  generally.  This  made  Hague.  There  was  nothing  like  the  usual 
five  points  out  of  seven  decided  in  our  favor,  game  of  diplomacy,  but  a  wholly  dignified 
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presentation  of  facts  to  an  impartial  and  up-  the  most  significant  features  of  the  program. 
right  tribunal  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  Among  the  particularly  interesting  events 
upright  and  just  settlement.  Testimony  to  not  recorded  on  the  official  list,  which  actu- 
the  justness  and  fairness  of  the  decision  is  ally  took  place  during  the  celebration,  were 
given  not  only  by  the  immediate  acquiescence  the  dedication  of  the  new  home  of  the  Young 
of  both  governments,  as  we  have  already  Men's  Christian  Association,  on  September 
pointed  out,  but  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  lo,  by  President  Diaz,  and  the  announcement 
judges  actually  voted  against  the  interests  of  by  the  American  colony  in  Mexico  City,  of  its 
their  own  country.  Judge  Gray,  representing  intention  to  erect  a  statue  of  George  Washing- 
the  United  States,  voted  against  the  Ameri-  ton  as  the  American  contribution  to  the  cen- 
can  contention  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  tennial  celebration.  Eye-witnesses  of  the 
on  the  two  points  on  which  British  interests  ceremonies  on  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth 
were  most  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  of  last  month  maintain  that  the  most  im- 
Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  representing  Great  pressive  was  the  imveiling  of  the  monument 
Britain,  voted  against  Uie  claims  of  his  own  to  Benito  Juarez,  who  restored  to  Mexico,  in 
country  on  the  five  points  which  were  decided  1867,  the  independence  that  Hidalgo  gave  it 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Could  there  a  century  ago.  This  monument  was  erected 
be  a  better  demonstration  than  this  of  the  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  made  up  of  the  volun- 
fK>ssibil]ty  of  obtaining  honorable,  judicial  im-  tary  contributions  of  the  people  of  Mexico, 
partiality  in  any  international  supreme  court?  By  a  rather  singular  and  dramatic  coin- 
cidence, while  Mexico  was  celebrating  her 
Harmfony  The  judgment  has  been  a  compro-  hundredth  anniversary,  the  Mexican  War 
and  mise  in  only  the  highest  and  best  Veterans'  Association,  composed  of  American 
Good  f—iing  meaning  of  the  term.  The  achieve-  soldiers  who  fought  against  the  armies  of 
ment  is  a  demonstration  of  the  practical  value  our  neighbor  republic  in  1846-8,  was  dis- 
of  the  arbitral  and  judicial  machinery  at  The  banded  "because  its  members  are  too  old  and 
Hague  for  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  differ-  too  few  to  continue  their  meetings  on  this 
ences,  and  also  of  the  admirable  spirit  of  mutual  side  of  the  other  world. " 
friendship  and  confidence  which  has  animated 

the  two  parties  to  the  suit.  By  xmiversal  con-  j^^  r^ooIu-  '^^  victory  of  the  Nicaraguan 
sent  the  conduct  of  the  court  was  almost  tionittt  win  revolutionists  was  completed  last 
perfect.  There  was  no  friction,  personal  or  '"  ^'^^'^"*^  month  by  the  entry  into  the  capi- 
otherwise.  Itisdifficultto  say  whether  British  tal,  Managua,  of  the  troops  of  General 
or  Americans  are  the  more  enthusiastic  in  Estrada.  Thus  ends  a  civil  war  which  has 
praise  of  the  impartiality  of  the  judges,  their  kept  Nicaragua,  and  to  a  certain  extent  all 
courtesy ,  and  the  keen  and  constant  attention  the  other  Central  American  Republics,  in 
which  they  paid  to  the  arguments.  Of  Dr.  disorder  and  anarchy  for  nearly  two  years. 
Lammasch,  the  Austrian  jurist,  who  presided  Ever  since  Dr.  Madriz  assumed  the  presi- 
over  this  international  tribunal,  one  of  the  dency,  succeeding  Zelaya,  there  have  been 
junior  coimsel  on  the  British  side  gives  the  almost  daily  battles  between  the  government 
fc^owing  terse  characterization :  forces  and  the  revolutionists.    The  fortunes 

r>,  ,  ,,,  ^jjof  war  have  varied,  but,  in  the  main,  the 
Dr.  Lammasch  commands  the  respect  and  ad-  ^  *i_  1  J*  •  I  u  ^  jm  v  ^ 
miratmn  of  every  one.  He  speaks  the  most  lucid  ^a^^  ^^  ^^^  revolutionists  has  steadily  bet- 
English,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  with  Latin,  tered  until,  on  August  26,  Madriz  fled  from 
French.  German,  and  Spanish.  He  seems  to  have  the  capital.  No  further  serious  resistance 
read  the  la ws  of  all  countries,  and  digested  them  ^^s  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
and  arranged  them  m  his  eminently  judicial  mmd.  .  ,  ^  j  -ll  l  -.i.  r 
He  is  the  essence  of  courtesy  and  of  quiet  speech.  Clonal  government  under  the  brother  of 
but  he's  always  '*  on  the  point."  General  Estrada,  or,  later,  to  the  assumption 

of  power  by  Estrada  himself.    Proclaiming 

Om  Hundred  '^^  ceremonies  and  pageants  at-  himself  Provisional  President,  the  revolution- 

r9ar»  of     lending  the  commemoration  last  ary  general  entered  the  capital,  Managua,  on 

it9xieo      month  of  the  one-hundredth 'anni-  August   29.    He  immediately  appointed  a 

versary  of  the  Mexican  independence  and  the  new  cabinet  consisting  of  prominent  conserva- 

eightieth  birthday  of   Gen.   Porfirio   Diaz,  tives,  all  of  whom  enjoy  public  confidence. 

President    of    the    Republic,    were    carried  Two  days  later  he  was  formally  inaugurated. 

through  without  any  marring  incident.    We  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  a  constitu- 

have  several  times  in  these  pages  referred  to  tional  convention,  to  meet  some  time  within 

the  progress  of   the  preparations  for  this  the  present  month,  to  dedde  the  time  and 

commemoration,  and,  last  month,  we  noted  manner  of  the  regular  presidential  election. 
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lieved  that  Mr.  Dawson  will  also  assist  the 
new  Nicaraguan  government  in  reorganizing 
its  finances.  The  situation  is  thus  clarified. 
Hencefortli,  instead  of  two  factional  govern- 
ments in  Nicaragua  there  will  be  only  one, 
that  of  General  Estrada.  With  this  govern- 
ment the  rest  of  the  world  can  safely  and 
properly  deal  until  the  national  elect-ion  has 
been  held  and  has  determined  the  choice  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  for  president. 

EiKtiomin  ^^'^  recent  elections  in  Panama 
Co«a#/Buun*and  Costa  Rica  were  carried  on 
""'""''  with  that  order  and  sobriety  tliat 
in  general  characterize  the  choice  of  chief 
magistrates  in  these  countries.  Political  con- 
ditions in  Costa  Rica  are  peaceful  in  every 
way.  The  little  Republic  has  shown  its 
right  to  be  considered  among  the  most  pro-  ■ 
gressive  nations  of  the  American  continent 
because  its  most  exciting  presidential  election 
was  conducted  with  such  national  dignity 
that  no  disorder  whatever  occurred.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  budget  just  adopted 
is  that  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  public 
schools  is  practically  equal  to  that  for  mi!itai>' 
and  police.  Seiior  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  the 
new  president  of  Costa  Rica,  was  inaugurated 
in  May  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  was 
some  excitement  in  the  campaign  in  Panama 


In  thus  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence 
and  at  once  submitting  his  title  to  the  presi- 
dency to  the  nation  for  approval  or  rejection, 
General  Estrada  has  certainly  acted  wisely 
and  avoided  even  the  suspicion  of  an  intention 
to  become  dictator. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  the 
*tiBnii w'tn'thi  Ticv  president  sent  a  despatch 
unifd  statu  jjj  Secretary  Knox  assuring  the 
American  people  of  the  warm  regard  en- 
tertained for  them  by  the  \'ictorious  revolu- 
tionists, and  requesting  that  the  United 
Slates  Government  send  to  Managua  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  all 
outstanding  differences.  Mr.  Knox  replied 
j)romptly,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dawson, 
the  newly  appointed  American  Minister  to 
Panama,  had  been  designated  as  .American 
Commissioner  to  proceed  directly  to  Mana- 
gua. Mr.  Dawson  will  take  up  with  Presi- 
dent Estrada  the  matter  of  the  punishment 
of  those  persons  who  were  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  the  two  American  citizens,  Groce 
and  Cannon,  who  were  apprehended  by 
Zflaya's  troops  while  they  were  fighting  in 
inks  of  the  revolutionists,     ft  is  be- 
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occasioned  by  the  report  that  the  United 
States  government  contemplated  active  in- 
terference in  case  the  president  chosen  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  wishes  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  The  repudia- 
tion of  any  such  intention  by  our  Govern- 
ment reassured  our  friends  in  Panama,  and 
at  the  election,  which  was  held  on  September 
14,  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena  was  elected  first 
vice  president.  Dr.  Arosemena  is  a  states- 
man of  experience.  He  was  "constitutional 
President "  of  Panama  when  it  was  a  state  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia.  He  will  be 
acting  president  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  President  Obaldia  until  the  next  regular 
election  for  the  presidencyof  Panama,  which 
will  be  held  in  191Z. 

Awu^Mrfwi^^  past  summer  was  ushered  in 
poiaieai  with  celebrations  and  ceremonies 
^^"  commemorating  their  independ- 
ence by  many  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  season  witnessed  also  national 
elections  in  many  of  the  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous of  these  nations.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  fact  that  al!  the  Latin  countries  in 
the  new  world  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, according  to  statistics  recently  col- 
lected by  the  American  consul  at  Montevid- 
eo, Uruguay.  The  eighteen  Latin-American  ,,  ^  ,^  .  ^.  ,,.  . 
coiintri^  now  have  a  combined  population  »us  country.  At  the  time  of  ks  mauguntUon, 
of  more  than  67,000,000.  After  a  long  and  ^"«  year^.  ago,  this  magazine  pubhshed  a 
bitteriy  contests  campaign,  and  an  el^Uon  !^«'='»  f*F^  f^  "  '^Yl^'^  "^  Peruvian  affairs, 
so  clos^  that  it  required  Especial  commission  General  Eloy  Alfaro,  the  present  president  of 
to  decide,  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  has  Ecuador,  was  inaugurated  on  the  fii^t  day  of 
been  declared  elected  president  of  Brazil.  ^^^''^1  It  seemshkely  that  he  will  be 
The  new  executive  wiU  be  inaugurated  on  the  rflected  in  January  next.  Colombia  has  had 
fifteenth  of  next  month.  Marshal  Fonseca  three  presidents  m  the  space  of  one  year.  In 
is  a  modem  Latin-Anicrican  statesman  of  August,  1907,  Generd  Valencia  was  elected 
experience  and  attainments  and  a  soldier  of  ^  «"?'^  General  Rafael  Reyes,  who  re- 
distincUon.  In  Argentina  Dr.  AlcorU  wiU  %eaed.  Before  the  year  had  expired,  the 
be  succeeded  next  month  by  Dr.  Roque  Congress  had  elected  Sefior  Don  Carlos  E. 
Samz  Pefia.  This  statesman  hL  represented  Restrepo  president  Seftor  Restrepo  is  re- 
his  government  at  various  foreign  capitals,  g^'^"'  ^  ^"^  9f  i*'^  "?o^t  progressive  ajid 
and  was  a  special  envoy  to  the  International  ""'f"^  "^  South  Amencan  sUt«men.  He 
Conciliation  Conference  at  The  Hague.  ^,  ^  ^^?7f ""  "^  ^"*<;  expenence  and  an  author 
^                of  enviable  reputation. 

«._ii™w«..  Oily  a  few  days  after  the  sudden  .,  _..  .,,,_,  .. 

'"<:KSr' death  of  President  Pedro  Montt,     u.k^^^.  At  Konigsberg,  the  town  on  the 
-"«"-     which  we  recorded  in  these  page^        21,^      ?.^'^<=  ^^  ""  T'"'^^  ^^  ^'^^-"^ 
last  month.  Vice  President  Albano  of  Chile  ',         '""«^  ""^  themselves   Kaiser 

also  passed  away.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wilhelm,  on  August  25.  reiterated  his  faith 
Seftor^gueroa,  Minister  of  JusUce,  who  wijl  "^  ^«  '^'^^  ^S^}  °^  '=?"«s  The  foUowing 
act  as  president  until  the  next  national  elec-  sentences  "revised  by  a  member  of  the  Im- 
tion.  Peru  does  not  hold  a  presidential  elec-  P«"^  household,  and  therefore  not  mis-, 
tion  unta  191 2.  The  present  executive,  Dr.  representing  his  majesty,  give  the  substance 
Agusto  B.  Leguia,  has  already  attained  an  °"^  speech: 

enviable  reputation  among  South  American  Here  my  grandfather,  by  his  own  right,  placed 
statesmen  and  has  achieved  great  things  for  on  his  head  the  royal  crown  of  Prussia,  once  again 
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declaring  that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by 
God's  grace  alone,  not  by  parliaments,  natit  ' 
assemblies  or  the  popular  voice,  so  chat  he 
garded  himself  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  hea\ 
and  as  such  performed  the  duties  of  a  ruler.  . 
Looking  upon  myself  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Lord  and  regardless  of  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  hour.  1  shall  go  my  way,  which  wilt  lie  devoted 
solely  to  the  welllicing,  and  peaceful  development 
of  the  Fatherland. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  special  reason 
for  the  Emperor's  breaking  his  silence  of 
nearly  two  years  in  this  way,  unless  he  was 
provoked  to  radical  utterance  by  the  recent 
election  of  a  Social  Democrat  from  Saxony 
to  the  Reichstag.  It  was  peculiarly  a  Prus- 
sian occasion  at  Konigsberg,  and  it  may  have 
been  that  the  Kaiser  intended  to  notify  his 
people  that  he  fully  approves  the  course  of 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  is 
also  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  in  refusing  to 
extend  the  franchise  right  in  Prussia. 

A  Ktiiaioui  '^^'^  publication  of  the  speech 
Hat  a  painiati  in  the  daily  press  ne.\t  morn- 
ntramt  j^^g  arouscd  indignant  comment 
throughout  the  Empire  and  widespread  dis- 
cussion in  the  press  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Some,  of  the  socialist  and  radical  journals  of 
Germanyopenlydemand  action  by  the  Reichs- 
tag,    The   semi-otfidal   newspapers   mildly 


(Little  Prince  Wilhelm.  tIdesC  son  of  Ihe  Ccnnan  Cfowo 
-    Prince,  who  is  a  soldier  al  (our  years  ot  age.     Ptom  a  phol* 
graph  taken  last  month  I 

deny  that  the  speech  was  a  declaration  of 
absolutism  or  a  fling  at  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  as  a  ruler  that  the  German 
Kaiser  makes  these  statements,  but  as  a  man 
who,  on  religiousgrounds,  proclaims  theobliga- 
tions  he  feels  to  Providence  for  the  well-being 
of  his  people.  Such  is  the  explanation  given 
by  the  conservative  press  and  emphasized  in 
subsequent  remarks  by  the  Kaiser  himself. 
This  explanation  would  seem  to  be  near  the 
truth.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  too  able  and  mod- 
ern an  executive  and  too  intelligent  a  man  to 
take  up  fhe  cause  of  absolutism,  against 
constitutionalism.  He  is  personally  verj'  de- 
vout and  of  an  exalted,  emotional  t^sposition. 
There  are  those  who  jest  at  his  declaration 
that  he  regards  himself  as  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands.  It  is,  however,  a  tremendous 
thing  for  an  honest  and  earnest  man,  as  the 
Kaiser  undoubtedly  is,  to  believe  himself  an 
■  agent  of  the  Almighty.  It  has  made  an  in- 
"  lense,  fervid  patriot  of  William  II,  with  an 
exalted  idea  of  duty,  and  has  wrought  some 
good  things  for  the  German,  nation. 
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NICHOLAS  AND  MILENA.  THE  NEW  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  MCWTENEGRO 

Tin  Htm  Montenegro,  the  last  of  the  prin-  and  the  administration  of  the  maritime  and 
irhi«tfaa  In  cipalities  set  up  by  the  treaty  of  sanitary  police  on  all  the  coast  of  Montenegro 
ikmBaitimt  Berlin  jn  1878, has becomeaking-  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  This  has  been  par- 
dom.  All  the  rulers  of  the  Balkans  are  now  ticularly  galling  to  the  Montenegrins,  who, 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  On  August  28,  like  all  mountaineers,  are  a  hardy,  warlike 
the  day  after  the  sovereignty  of  Korea  in  the  people,  passionately  devoted  to  their  inde- 
Far  East  was  abolished,  a  new  kingdom  was  pendence.  Prince  Nicholas  Is  sixty-nine 
bom  in  the  Near  East.  Prince  Nicholas  the  years  of  age  and  the  father  of  three  sons  and 
First,  Petrovic  Njegos  in  his  own  musical  six  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  is  Queen 
language,  was  proclaimed  king  in  accordance  of  Italy,  another  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Montenegrin  Parlia-  and  a  third  a  princess  of  Battenberg.  It  is 
ment.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Cettinje,  believed  that  Montenegro,  as  a  kingdom,  may 
the  capital  of  the  little  mountain  territory  become  an  important  center  of  the  Pan-Slav 
which  is  about  as  large  as  Yellowstone  Park,  movement.  This  fact  brought  out  some  op- 
only  much  more  rugged,  and  wedged  in  be-  position  on  the  part  of  Servia,  which  was 
tween  Austria  and  Turkey.  Undoubtedly  withdrawn,  however,  when  even  Austria  recog- 
the  change  of  status  of  this  small  kingdom  of  nized  the  new  kingly  dignity  of  Nicholas, 
hardy  mountaineers  was  due  to  the  moral 

suj^rt  of  Russia.    Id  addition,  the  new  king  ntFirMt     '^^^  ^^^  general  election  in  the 

has  the   friendly  approval   of   France   and  EHetiannn   new  united  South  Africa  nation 

Italy.      At    the  -ceremony    of   proclaiming  *''"'*^/"™  ^as  held  on  September   15.    It 

Nidiolas    King,    Montenegro    officially    re-  was  chiefly  noteworthy  in  the  fact  that  there 

nounced  that  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  no  national  issues  at  stake,  the  pro- 

which  prohibited  warships  from  entering  the  grams  of  both  parties,  the  Nationalists  and 

port  of  Antlvari.    Up  to  the  present  this  port  the  Unionists,  being  almost  identical.    Both 

has  been  closed  to  the  warships  of  all  nations,  demanded  the   exclusion   of   Asiatic   labor. 
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whether  from  China  or  India.  Both  de-  successors,  the  Viscount  Sone  (who  died 
dared  in  favor  of  an  energetic  mining  policy  last  month)  and  Lieutenant- General  Ter- 
and  of  agricultural  improvements.  Both  auchi,  the  country  has  been  comparativdy 
emphatically  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  quiet.  It  has,  moreover,  made  great  prog- 
King  George  of  Great  Britain.  The  only  ress  on  the  way  toward  a  truly  modem  gov- 
lines  of  division  were  those  of  race  and  Ian-  ernment  and  a  measure  of  commercial  and  in- 
guage.  The  general  result  of  the  pollings  dustrial  prosperity, 
showed  that  the  Nationalists  will  have  67 
members  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  a  majority 

of  13.  Of  the  Opposition,  which  numbers  54,  whatjapm  ^^^  *^^^"  ^^^  most  rabid  of  anti- 
37  are  Unionists  (British),  4  Laborites  and  13  HiuoaB,  Japanese  wilt  deny  that  the 
Independents.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  '" "'""  Korea  of  to-day  is  vastly  better 
feature  of  the  actual  balloting  was  the  defeat  off  than  the  country  was  before  the  war. 
of  the  Premier,  Gen.  Louis  Botha,  by  the  Japan  has  built  railroads,  constructed  high- 
Unionist  candidate,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  in  ways,  introduced  water-works,  lighthouses, 
East  Pretoria.  A  government  proclamation  scientific  sewage  systems,  telegraphs,  tele- 
issued  immediately  after  the  election,  how-  phones  and  a  modem  postal  service.  She 
ever,  announced  that  Gen.  Botha  would  re-  has  established  schools  and  hospitals,  reor- 
tain  the  Premiership.  ganized  the  courts,  put  the  currency  on  a  gold 

basis,  recodified  the  mining  laws,  adopted  an 

jhtiniiof   Af*^^    *    national    existence    of  entirely  different  attitude  toward   mission- 
Komati       almost  ten  centuries,  the  King-  aries  and,  in  general,  vastly  improved  the 

BootrKa'ttD  Jqjjj^  Qf  jjjjg  years  styled  the  Em-  condition  of  the  country  and  its  people.  All 
pire,  of  Korea  has  been  absorbed  into  the  the  old  treaties  of  Korea  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  On  August  27  an  official  world  have,  of  course,  lapsed  automatically 
announcement  was  made  from  Tokyo  that  by  the  annexation.  In  the  matter  of  tariff 
Korea  had  been  transferred  to  the  Japanese  relations,  however,  the  Japanese  Government 
"  Home  Department,"  under  the  title  of  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  generous  and  enlight- 
Cho-sen,  a  poetic  name  for  Korea,  meaning 
"The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm."  The 
annexation  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  treaty  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Korean 
court  will  hereafter  be  maintained  with  an 
organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Japartese 
Crown  Prince,  after  whom,  Yi  Chiik,  the 
former  Korean  Emperor,  will  rank  at  Toyko 
under  the  title  of  Prince  Gi.  In  an  edict 
issued  the  day  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
treaty  the  Japanese  Emperor  declared  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  effect  desired  reforms 
in  Korea  while  it  remained  outside  of  the 
Empire,  and  therefore  incorporated  it  in  his 
dominion  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Korean  government.  Thus  Japan  adds  to 
her  present  population  of  approximately 
50,000,000  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Koreans. 
While  the  formal  annexation  has  been  im- 
pressive from  a  sentimental  and  military 
point  of  view,  the  actual  status  of  the  Kore- 
ans under  the  new  arrangement  will  be  but 
little  altered,  Despite  the  somewhat  shad- 
owy existence  of  the  so-called  "government 
of  the  Korean  Empire"  Japanese  rule  has 
been  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
Under  the  military  government  immediately 

following  that  conflict,  there  was  some  rest-  kim;  Mt-noLAs  asd  his  a««v 

ivencss  on  the  part  of  the  Koreans,  but,  as  ,^1,,  n,iiit:.ry  siaii  uf  the  n™  Linn  wKbioM  him  %  looe 
administered  by  the  lale  Prince  Ito  and  his  nnd  snccpisfut  reisn) 
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CDed  attitude.  Instead  of  immediately  ap-  pation  of  the  Philippines.  She  might  have 
plying  the  rales  of  the  newly  adopted  Japan-  abandoned  Korea  with  the  certainty  of 
cse  tariff  to  imports  in  Korea,  the  Foreign  chaos  following.  She  might  have  surrendered 
Office  at  Toyko  has  announced  that,  for  a  it  to  another  power.  Or,  she  might  extend 
term  of  ten  years,  Japan  will  respect  and  over  Korea  her  complete  rule.  She  look  this 
observe  the  Korean  tariff  and  trading  rcgula-  way  as  did  our  own  government  in  the  Philip- 
tions  existing  before  the  annexation,  not  only  pines.  Japan  needs  Korea  for  the  expansion 
between  Korea  and  foreign  countries,  but  of  her  growing  population.  Its  complete 
also  between  Korea  and  the  Japanese  £m-  colonization  and  modemizadon  will  absorb  a 
pire  proper.  good  part  of  her  energies  for  a  generation  or 

more  to  come. 
jg^,,.      The  fiction  of  independence  was 

CourM      not  satisfactory  or  profitable  to      jiuMtitiur   ^^™Z  the  month  of  September 
juMtattd     ^jjp  Koreans.    At  the  same  time  0/         the  energies  of  the  medical  staff 

it  greatly  hampered  the  Japanese  in  their        c*o/»™      ^j    ^^^   immigration   authorities 
efforts  to  bring  the  country  abreast  of  modem  were  devoted  chiefly  to  preventing  the  en- 
times.     The  chief  point  of  concern  to  foreign   trance   into    this   country   of   the   dreaded 
nations  in  the  formal  annexation  is  the  mat-  cholera  germ.    The  terrible  epidemic  of  chol- 
ter  of  ex-terri tonality.     Hereafter  Japan  will   era,   which  in  its  present   course  originated 
control  the  Korean  courts.     She  will  guar-  some  months  ago  in  Southern  Russia,  has 
antee  that  justice  will  be  done  in  them,  and  already  claimed  more  than  100,000  victims 
will  probably  require  the  Western  powers  to  in  that  Empire.   It  has  spread  East  and  West, . 
surrender  the  rights  they  have  held  for  years,  across  Siberia  as  far  as  Manchuria,  and  into 
to  have  their  nationals  tried  in  Korea  by  their  Europe  as  far  as  some  German  points  and 
own  consuls.    Although  the  act  of  annexa-  Rome,  Naples  and  other  cities  of  Italy.    W^ 
tion  has  been  criticized  by  the  press  of  Russia    call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  comprehen- 
and  other  continental  European  countries,  it  sive  and  authoritative  article  by  Dr.  Huber, 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Japan,  placed  as  she  is,   on  page  473  this  month,  which   sets  forth 
could  pursue  any  different  course.     The  gov-   the  history  and  general  "behavior"  of  this 
emment  at  Toyko  faced  in  Korea  much  the    dreaded  plague.    Already  cholera  has  become 
same  problem  as  that  which  faced  the  govern-   a  great  national  calamity  for  Russia.    Until 
ment  of  the  United  States  after  our  occu-   the  present  summer  the  scourge  had  been 
confined,  for   the  most  part,   to  cities  and 
towns  along  the  main  routes  of  travel.    It  is 
now  invading  the  rural  villages,  where  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  population  is  ut- 
terly unable  to  cope  with  it.    The  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg  confess  that  they'  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  revolution  rather  than 
cholera.    Sanitary  science  has  advanced  far 
in  Russia,'  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasants 
are  so  ignorant  that  they  regard  sanitary 
measures  with  positive  hostility.    In  reality 
there  are  a  number  of  diseases  to  which  we 
Western  peoples  are  subject  that  are  more 
deadly  in  their  ravages  than  cholera,  but  they 
have  not  the  dreadwi  reputation  of  the  Asi- 
atic scourge.    Statisticscould  be  cited  to  prove 
that  tuberculosis  alone  is  more  destructive  of 
human  life  in  this  country  than  cholera  in 
Russia.     Typhoid  fever  also  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  in  its  inception  and  spread  as 
the  cholera.    It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  fact 
that  our  municipal  and  state-wide  campaigns 
against  tuberculosis  have  already  resulted  in 
lessening  the  number  of  victims  of  that  dis- 
THE  FATE  OF  KOREA— A  GERMAN  VIEW  ca&c.    Ouf  physlclans  and  sanitarians  are  now 

(Thii  iccordiog  u)  Kb«i4^ad«i,ch  rf  Berlin,  will  be  the    telling  US  that  the  ncxt  Campaign  must  be 

Ktiul  fulure  ctatui  of  Korea)  against  typhoid. 
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-      ,.  "■■-,s^.;v  V.  J^  '^^   They 

,   <;'^^,'-Va'' .  ■'"■•,.^''  two   polar 

*.  ■   ■  ^" «-.  N^ '■^  '  J    walnjs,   seven 

j._  '-i    ■\. "?  .^  toir,  some  of  which 

V    V^  .olographs  reproduced  on 

■^  .^ceding  page.    Director  Hom- 

^e  Gardens,  says  that  these  animals 
.  t^  the  most  important  acquisition  ever 
.cceived  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Gardens  an  ESQinMo  doc  t 

(rom  private  sources.  It  is  in  its  stimulation 
of  our  interest  in  the  animals  as  world  citizens 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  story  of  his  African 
eiperiences  is  chiefly  valuable.  This  praint, 
we  venture  here  to  remind  our  readers,  is 
brought  out  clearly  and  sympathetically  by 
Mr.  Griimeil,  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream,  and 
himself  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
wild  life  of  our  own  country,  in  his  review  of 
"African  Game  Trails"  on  page  457  this 
month.  Professor  Gamer's  researches  into 
the"^teech"  of  monkeys,  to  which  we  also 
allude  Is  another  evidence  of  human  curios- 
ity as  to  the  life  habits  of  animals. 


m  icyAiNs  or  dr.  c 
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PAUL  RAINEY  AND  HARRY  WHITNEY.  THE  ARCTIC    HUNTHtS  AND  EXPLORERS 

r*«  Ham     ^'  '^  '^"'y  within  the  past  few  years  challenge  comparison  with  any  others  in  the 

Mtrtt  In    that  municipal  governments  and  world,  if  they  do  not  excel  in  the  range  of 

nimai  lit    ^^  general  public  itself  has  begun  subjects  and  their  accessibility  to  the  public. 

to  realize  the  educational  yalue  of  menageries  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  new  interest  in 

and  botanical  gardens.    Until  quite  recently  the  animal  world  is  the  increasing  number  of 

thecitiesoftheOld  World  have  offered  to  their  valuable   gifts   to   zoological    gardens    from 

citizens  much  more  extensive  and  better  con-  private  sources.    Especially  worthy  of  nwn- 

ducted  enterprises  of  tfiis  sort  than  .American  tion  is  the  gift  of  Arctic  animals  just  made 

cities.    New  York,  however,  is  now  becoming  to  the  Bronx  "Zoo"  by  the  Arctic  hunters 

one  of  the  leaders  in  this  regard.   Thebotani-  and  explorers,  _Iarry  Whitney  and  Paul  J. 

cai  and  zoological  gardens  in  Bronx  Park  Rainey,  who  have  recently  returned  from  a 
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long  hunting  trip  in  the  Arctic  regions.  They 
have  presented  to  the  gardens  two  polar 
bears,  a  irusk  ox,  a  baby  walrus,  seven 
Esquimo  dogs  and  a  blue  fox,  some  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  photographs  reproduced  on 
this  and  the  preceding  page.  Director  Hom- 
aday,  of  the  Gardens,  says  that  these  animals 
make  up  the  most  important  acquisition  ever 

received  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Gardens  an  ESQrjiHo  doc  from  the  utcnc 

from  private  sources.  It  is  in  its  stimulation 
of  our  interest  in  the  animals  as  world  citizens 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  story  of  his  African 
experiences  is  chiefly  valuable.  This  point, 
we  venture  here  to  remind  our  readers,  is 
brought  out  clearly  and  sympathetically  by 
Mr,  Grinnell,  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream,  and 
himself  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
wild  life  of  our  own  country,  in  his  review  of 
"African  Game  Trails"  on  page  457  this 
month.  Professor  Gamer's  researches  into 
the  "speech"  of  monkeys,  to  which  we  also 
allude  is  another  evidence  of  human  curios- 
ity as  to  the  life  habits  of  animals. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{From  August  20  to  September  20,  igio) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN  September  12.— The  Maine  election   results  in 

a  Democratic  victory-  for  the  first  time  in  thiny 

August  20.— The  committee  appomted  by  the  years.  Frederick  VV.  Plaisted.  Mayor  of  Augusta, 
House  of  Representatives  to  mvestigate  Indian  being  chosen  Goveraor  over  the  present  incumbent, 
land  affairs  clears  Vice-President  Sherman  and  Bert  M.  Femald  (Rep.);  the  Democrats  also  cam- 
Senator  Curtis  (Rep.,  Kan.)  of  any  improper  con-  two  of  the  four  Congressional  districts  and  both 
nection  thereu-ith.  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  will  choose  the 

.  successor  to  Senator  Hale  (Rep.).. .  .Geofgc  \V. 

August  22.— President  Taft.  in  a  tetter  to  the  Donaghey  (Dem.)  is  reelected  Governor  of  .\rkan- 

chairman  of  the  New  York  Counjy  Republican  gas,    defeating    Andrew    I.    Roland    (Rep.):    the 

Committee,  denies  that  he  favored  the  selection  initiative  and  referendum  amendment  b  adopted, 

of  Vice-President  Sherman  over  Colonel  Roosevelt  . .   Jhe  Democrats  carry  the  Arizona  election  and 

as  chairman  of  the  State  convention.  ^H  ^rite  the  State's  constitution;    the  issue  was 

.        .  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  advocated 

August  23. — In  the  C^eorgia  Democratic  prima-  ^y  the  Democrats, 
ries,  ex-Gov.  Hoke  Smith  defeats  Governor  Brown 

for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.  September  13.— Six  Republican  members  of  the 

u     r»     J      /Tj      \   •  Ballinger-Finchot  investigating  committee  meet  in 

August  30.— Gov.  James   H.   Brady    (Rep.)   is  Chicago   and   denounce  as   unlawful   the  recent 

renominated  in  the  Idaho  pnmanes;    James  B.   action  of  the  Democratic  members IntheWa«h- 

Hawley  is  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  ington  primary.  Congressman  Miles  Poindexter,  an 

.  "Insurgent,"  wins  by  40,000  pluralit>'  the  Repub- 

September  2.— The  President  appomts  Dr.  Jo-  u^^n  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 

seph  A.  Holmes,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  be  ^eed  Samuel   H.   Piles. ...  Ex-Gov.   E.  C.  Stokes 

director  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Mines.  ^ins  the  New  Jersey  Republican  primar>'  endorse- 

j/r»      \    "*^"^  ^or  United  States  Senator C.  L.  Bleaae 

September6.— Lieut.-Gov.  JohnA.  Mead(Rep.)  (local-opt ionist)   secures  the  Democratic  nomina- 

i;*  elected  Governor  of  Vermont,  defeating  Charles  tion  for  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  the  second 

D.   Watson    (Dem.)   by  about    18,000   votes primaries. 

Senator  J.  C.  Burrows  (Rep.)  b  defeated  for  re- 
nomination,  in  the  Michigan  primaries,  by  Con-  September  14. — Charles  A.  (Goodwin  is  nomi- 
Fessman  Charles  E.   Townsend,  a    Progressive;  n^ted    for    Governor    by    the    Connecticut    Re- 
hase  S.  Osborn  (Rep.)  and  Lawton  T.  Hemans   publicans Gov.   John    F.    Shafroth,  of  Colo- 

(Dem.)  are  the  gubernatorial  nominees.     .Senator  rado,  is  renominated  in  the  Democratic  State con- 

LaFollette  is  renominated  by  50,000  plurality  m  vention. 
the  Wisconsin  Primaries;    F.  E.  McCrovern  wins 

the  Republican  nomination  for  (k»vernor.. .  .Rob-  September  15.— A  letter  written  by  Secretary 

ert  P.  Bass,  the  '' Progressive     candidate, ;wnns  in  Norton,  made  public  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  states  that 

tho    pnmanes    the    Republican    nomination    for  President  Taft  henceforth  will  distribute  patronage 

(rovernor  of  New  Hampshire;   Clarence  E.C  arris  to  regulars  and  "progressives"  alike. ...  President 

the    Democratic    nominee..     The    New    Mexico  VVoodrow    Wilson,    of    Princeton    University,  is 

election  results  in  the  choice  of  68  Republican  and  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  New  Jersey  Demo- 

32  Democratic  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con-  crats. . .  .  Wvoming  Republicans  nominate  W.  E. 

vention.  a  majonty  of  whom  are  against  the  initi-  MulHns  for' Governor. . .   James  Gray  is  chosen  as 

ative  and  referendum.  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate  in  Minne- 

,.           .              T,.                .                ...  sota,  in  place  of  John  Lind..  .  .Statewide  primaries 

Septeml>er  7.— The  committee  to  inquire  into  are  held   for  the   first   time   throughout   Illinoi>; 

alleged  legislative  graft  begins  its  heanngs  in  New  Speaker    Cannon    is    renominated    for   Cong^es^: 

York  City.  Congressman  Boutell  is  defeated  by  an  **In!>ur- 

September  8.-Judge   Simeon    E.    Baldwin    is  gent  •       Independent    Democrats    in    Jemjessee 

nomi^iated   for  GSvernor   bv   the   Democrats   of  ^'^"'^  »"  ^"PP""^,  \\«.  S^P"*"',"^^"  rTK"^P 'L^ 

Connecticut.                             '  Governor,  Capt.  B.  \\ .  Hooper. ..  .Caleb  Power>, 

three  times  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  murder 

Scpteml>er  9.— The  four  Democratic  members  ^^  William  Gocbel  in  1900,  and  recently  par- 
of  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  Congressional  investi-  doned,  is  nominated  for  Congress  at  the  Rt- 
gating  committee  make  public  at  Minneai>olis  publican  primaries  in  tlie  Eleventh  Kentucky 
a  report  of  their  findings  against  Secretar>'  Bal-  District, 
linger;  Congressman  Madison.  Insurgent-Repub- 
lican, makes  a  separate  statement,  als^j  against  the  Septeml>er  20.  Mvian  M.  Lewis  is  nominated 
Secretar>'.  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by  the   Republican 

State  Convention..  .  .William  J.  Bryan  refuses  to 

September    10. — Gov.    Malcolm    R.    Patterson  support  the  Nebraska   Demixrratic  ticket  because 

(Dem.).  of  Tennessee,  withdraws  from   his  candi-  of  the  party's  stand  on    the   liquor  question  — 

dacy    for    reelection. ...  Ex-Gov.    John    Lind.    of  Representative   Tawney,  of   the   First  Minnes»')ta 

Minnesota,  declines  the  DennxTatic  gubernatorial  District,  is  defeated  for  renomination  in  the  Rc- 

nomination.  publican  p^imarie^. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN  September  17.— France  demands  of  Turkey  ex- 

A        _*  T^I^^^*ifJ•  n.     planatioHs  and  satisfaction  for  alleged  treaty  vio- 

August  2o.--Dr.  io86  D.  Madnz  resigns  as  Presi-   Jations  in  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
dent  of  Nicaragua,  nammg  as  his  successor  Jose 

Dolores  Estrada,  a  brother  of  the  revolutionary  Ai?i>i-kxiA»r^Tr>e 

leader.  ailronautics 

A         *  ^.      17               wir          en                 •  August   29.--Louis    Breget,    at   Lisle,   France, 

August  25.— Efnperor  William  of  Germany,  m  takes  up  five  passengers  in  his  aeroplane,  carrying 

a  speech  at   Konigsberg,  expresses  belief  in  the  a  total  weight  of  921  pounds. 

divine  right  of  the  Prussian  King. 

A         *^-      T^rii          i?4.j*  August  31. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss  flies  over  Lake 

August  27.— Jos^  Dolores   Estrada  turns  over  EHe  from  Euclid  Beach  (near  Cleveland)  to  Cedar 

the  presidency  of  the  Nicaraguan  republic  to  Gen.  Point.  a  distance  of  64  miles. 

Luis  Mena,  who  represents  Gen.  Juan  J.  Estrada, 

fcader  of  the  revolution  against  Madriz.  September  i. -Curtiss  makes  the  return  trip 

August  29.-Gen.  Juan  J.  Estrada  assumes  the  ^'*"'  <^«'*''  P°'"'  '°  Cleveland. 

presidency  of  the  Nicaraguan  republic.  c^u  t         -km  t-»^- 

'^  or-  September  3. — Leon  Morane,  a  French  aviator, 

September   i.— The   Spanish   Government   de-  ascends  at  Beauville  to  a  height  of  8271  feet.... 

Clares  the  city  of  Bilbao  in  a  state  of  siege  in  order  ^'  5*^*''''"^'  ^"'^^'^S  ^'f  air  voyage  from  Pans  to 

to  suppress  the  rioting  of  strikers.  y^'^^T^'tl  ^^^  °?  ^P^^"*^^  '  •  his  actual  flying 

•^*^  "^  Cime  for  the  366  miles  was  7  hours  and  5  nunutes. 

September    11. — President    Estrada   postpones       ^*         ,        .      F.r.%*.  r^. . 

the  Nicaraguan  elections  for  a  year.  September  6.— John  B.  Moissant,  of  Chicago. 

completes  his  flight  from  Pans  to  London  with  a 
September   14.— The   Liberal   members  of  the   Passenger,  begun  on  August  16. 
Panama  National  Assembly  elect  Pablo  Arosemena 

as  acting  President  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  September  8. — A  new  altitude  record  of  8409 
late  President  Obaldia.  feet  is  made  by  Chavez,  a  Peruvian,  at  Issy-les- 

Molineaux,  France. 

September  15. — The  elections  for  membership 
in  the  new  parliament  of  the   Union  of  South  September  12. — In  a  single  flight  at  the  Harvard- 
Africa  results  in  the  choice  of  67   Nationalists  Boston   meet,   Ralph  Johnstone  (in  a  Wright  bi- 
(native  whites),  37  Unionists  (British),  4  Labor-  plane)  establishes  new  American  records  for  dura- 
ites,  and  13  Independents;   Premier  Botha  suffers  tion,  distance,  and  accuracy  in  landing;    Claude 

defeat  in  his  contest  for  a  seat President  Svin-  Grahame- White,  using  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  makes 

hufvud's  address  to  the  reassembled  Finnish  Diet  two  round  trips,  without  stop,  between  the  aviation 

shows  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  Russian  inroads  on  field  and  Boston  Light,  flying  33  miles  in  34  min- 

Finnish  autonomy.  utes,  i  1-5  seconds. 

5ieptember  18. — The  Bulgarian  cabinet  is  reor-  September  14. — At  the  Bordeaux  meeting, 
ganized,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Macedonian  Aubrun  flies  125  miles  in  2  hours  and  22  minutes, 
policy.  . .  .Count  Zeppelin's  dirigible  balloon  No.  6  is  de- 

stroyed by  fire  following  the  explosion  of  a  motor. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

August  2^.-Japan  communicates  to  the  repre-  ^"^»^  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

■enutives  of  the  powers  the  text  of  the  convention  August  20.— The  English  battleship  Orion,  of 

with  Korea  under  which  she  proposes  to  annex  that  very  heavy  gun  power,  is  launched  at  Portsmouth, 

country.  ...Fire   destroys   a   department   store  in  Buenos 

A         ^      o      ¥  r         i»  T^  Aires,  uith  more  than  51,000,000  damage. 

August    28. — Japan    formally    annexes    Korea, 

renaming  it  Cho-Sen;  the  terms  of  the  annexation  A„cn,ct  21  — Wallare  And  spveral  m«alW  fowns 

treaty  are  made  pubUc  at  Washington.  in  tdX^arJaln^If  com^^^^^^ 

August  3i.-Turkey  grants  to  American  relig-  ^^'"  T^e  British  cruiser  Bedford  is  wrecked  off 

bus,  Iducational,  anrf  l^evolent  institutions  el  Korea,  eighteen  members  of  the  engine  crew  los- 

emotion  from  the  Ottoman  law  and  permits  them  *"^  ^^^^  ^^^^' 

August  28. — The   International  Socialist  Con- 
September    6.— General     Estrada,     provisional    gress  begins  its  sessions  at  Copenhagen. 
president  of  Nicaragua,  releases  political  prisoners  /•*..., 

and  announces  that  the  troops  will  be  paid  off  and  August  29.— Many  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
that  he  desires  foreign  capital  to  develop  the  coun-  most  of  them  resulting  fatally,  are  reported  in 
try's  resources.  Italy  and  Germany. 

September  7. — The  International  Court  of  Ar-  September  i. — The  Public  Service  Commission 

bitration  at  The  Hague  hands  down  a  compromise  of  New  York  City  advertises  for  bids  for  a  new 

award  in  Newfoundland  fisheries  case.  subway  system  connecting  three  of  the  boroughs 

and  costing  $125,000,000. 

September  14. — It  is  announced  from  President 

Taft  s  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  that  nego-  September  2. — ^The  strike  of  70,000  cloakmakers 

tiations  for  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  in  New  York  City,  begun  in  July,  is  ended  by  a 

United  States  will  be  begun  in  October.  compromise  favoring  the  employees. 
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September  4. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in       August  27. — Dr.   Robert  Amor>',  a  prominent 
Barcelona  in  sympathy  with  striking  coal  miners,    Boston  physician.  68. 
teamsters,  and  dock  laborers. 

August  28. — Isidor  Loewe,  head  of  many  large 

September     5. — President     Taft     delivers     an    manufacturing  companies  in  Germany Paul 

address  on  conservation  before  an  audience   of    Mantegazza,  the  Italian  anthropologist,  79. 
12,000    persons   at    the   op>ening   session    of    the 

National  Conservation  Coijgress  in  St.  Paul.  August  29. — Seid  Mohammed  Rakhim  Bahadur, 

Khan  of  Kniva,  65. 

f^eptember  7. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in- 
augurates its  train  service  under  Manhattan  Island        August   30. — Leuns   A.    Rhoades,   professor  of 
and  the  East  River  to  Long  Island  City.  Germanic  languages  and  literature  in  Ohio  State 

University,     50....  Albert     Vandal,     the    French 

September  9. — Thirty  persons  lose  their  lives  by    Academician  and  historical  writer,  57. 
the  sinking  of  a  P^re  Marquette  car  ferry  in  the 

middle  of  Lake  Michigan.  August   31. — Alexander   Lockhart    Nelson,  for 

more  than  fifty  years  professor  of  mathematics  in 

September  10. — The  German  military  maneu-    Washington  and  Lee  University,  83. 
vers,  witnessed  by  the  Kaiser,  end  with  a  victory 

for  the  theoretical  Russian  invaders. ...  The  Eng-  September  i. — Prof.  Charles  Anthony  Goess- 
lish  army  maneuvers  are  begun,  extending  over  mann,  of  Massachusetts,  a  leading  authority  on 
four  countries  and  involving  70,000  troopjs.  agricultural  chemistr\',  83. 

September  II. — Eleven  workmen  are  killed  and  September  2. — Prof.  Frederick  A.  Centh,  Jr.. 

seven  injured  by  a  cave-in  of  the  old  Erie  Railroad  of   Philadelphia,   a   noted   chemist,   55 Edwin 

Tunnel  in  Jersey  City.. .  .The  Eucharistic  Con-  Walker,  dean  of  the  Chicago  bar,  78. 

gress  in  Montreal  closes  with  a  parade  of  100,000 

Catholics.  September  5. — Julian  Edwards,  composer,  55. 

September  12. — The  federal  grand  jury  in  Chi-        September  6. — Elias  Fernandez  Albano,  acting- 
ca^o  indicts  ten  of  the  chief  omcials  of  the  Swift,    President  of  Chile. 
Armour,  and  Morris  packing  companies. 

September  7. — William  Holman-Hunt,  the  noted 

September    13. — Under    the    will    of    Goldwin   English   artist,    83 Dr.    Emily    Blackwell.   for 

Smith,  $689,000  is  bequeathed  unconditionally  to   many  years  head  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Cornell    University. ...  Lucius    Tuttle    resigns   as   Women  and  Children,  84. 
president    of    the    Boston    &    Maine    Railroad; 

Charles  S.  Mellen,  head  of  the  New  Haven  system,  September  9. — Lloyd  W.  Bowere,  Solicitor- 
is  elected  as  acting-president.  General  of  the  United  States,  ^i.. .  .William  C. 

Oates,  formerly  Governor  of  Aiabama  and  a  brig- 
September  15. — Many  new  cases  of  cholera  are   adier-general  in  the  Spanish  War,  74 Mayor 

reported  from   Rome,  Berlin,   Dantzic   (Prussia),    Frank  P.  O'Brien,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  60. 
and  Almeria  (Spain). 

September  11. — Emanuel  Fremiet,  the  French 
September  16. — Infantile  paralysis  is  reported    sculptor,  85. 
to  be  spreading  at  an  alarming  rate  in   Rhode 

Island.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  September  13. — Prof.  William  H.  Niles  of  the 
an  I  other  States.  Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology',    72.... 

OBITUARY  Viscount   Arasuke   Sone,    a    prominent  Japanese 

statesman  and  administrator,  61. 

.XuRiHt    21. — Dr.    Wcinx^rn    Calhoun,    a    well-        ^  .  __  ,  _.  .      %       • 

kn  >wn  Southern  phvsician  and  oculist.  65.  ,  September  16.— Hormuzd  Rassam,  the  As>yn- 

ologist,  84. 

August  22. — William  E.  D.  Scott,  curator  of  the 

dei)artment  of  ornithology  at   Princeton  Univer-  September  17. — Alexander  I.  Nelidoff,  Russian 

sity,    58. . .  .Gustavus    Moynicr,    of    Switzerland,  ambassador  to  France  and  president  of  the  second 

president  of  the  international  committee  of  the  Hague  Conference,  74..  ..  Miss  Susan  Hale,  a  wcU- 

Kcd  Cross,  84.  known    Boston    artist    and    author,    76. ...J.    E, 

Matzke,  professor  of  Romantic  languages  at  Stan- 
August  23. — Dr.  John  Wells  Bulkley,  one  of  the  ford  University,  48. 
physicians  who  attended  President  Lincoln  after 

he  was  shot,  87.  September   18. — Ex-Congressman  James  Clark 

Mcdrew,  of  West  Virginia,  97..  .  .Dr.  William  0. 

August    24.— Wilkinson   Call,   formeriy   United  Daggett,  a  prominent  New  Haven  phvsician  and 

States    Senator    from     Florida,     76..  .  .Ex- Judge  lecturer  in  the  Vale  Medical  School,  50. 
John    Lathrop,    of    the    Massachusetts    Supreme 

Court,   75.  September  19.— Most  Rev.  William  Dalrymple 

August  2S.— Lucius  A.  Cole,  president  of  the    Maclagan.  formerly  Archbishop  of  York.  84.  •  • 

National  Lead  Company,  62.  ^'yn>n   T.   Whitney,   at  one  time  a   noted  ba^ 

smger,  74. 

*  August  26. — Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard 

I'niversity,  the  noted  philosopher  and  psycholo-  September  20. — Josef  Kainz,  the  well-known 
gi^t,  ()H.  German  actor,  52. 


CARTOON  SNAPSHOTS  AT  THE 


Tm  "RicuLAi"    Eli 
minulel"     {■ 

Prom  Ibe  Journal  (Delmt)  "  PraiT  ttwSiin  (Balti 


'RicuLAP  "  Elephant  :  "1  km  Rojng  to  lose  my 
.  in  ■  minulel"  {The  nguUr  wing  oT  ih*  Republican 
•Liihtly  peevtd  by  Ibc  inmigent  vietorioa  »l  the  ipcent        St«><DP*T  PoLiiiriAN:  "Doctor.  youwiU  have  la  find 
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The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  en- 
acted  by   the   last    Congress 
will,  of  course,  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  congressional  elec- 
tions   next   month.     How   far 
the    promise    of     further    re- 
vision will  go  toward  reelect- 
ing a  Republican  majority  in 
the  next  Congress  remains  to 
be  seen.    Although  the  Congres- 
sional   Committee    that    investigated    the 
cost  of  living  brought  in  a  verdict  acquit- 
ting the  tariff  of  guilt   in   the   matter,   a 
minority  report  took  the  opposite  view. 


CARTOO.VS  OF  THE  MONTH 


From  the  Utirr  (Clcv 


The  election  in  ihe  State  of  Maine,  coming 
as  it  does  before  those  of  other  States,  is 
always  regarded  as  an  indicative  "straw." 
This  year  the  result  in  Maine  exdted  ex- 
traordinary interest,  for  the  usual  Republi- 
can majority  was  entirely  wiped  out.  Not 
only  was  a  Democratic  Governor  elected — 
the  first  time  in  thirty  years — but  also  a 
Democratic  legislature,  insuring  a  Demo- 
cratic successor  to  Senator  Hale, 
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FEAHPULLY   HUmiCAFPED 


(Rcf  HTins  to  rumon  cJ  bo  lUiAnce  bdwcen  Cvloodtlam 
velt  anil  WLUiun  R.  HeuU  ncaiiut  the  New  YacklMt 

Pnrai  Uw  ITorU  (Sew  York) 

Vice-President  Sherman  has  been  madi 
cartooned  recently  on  account  of  his  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  New  York  State.  The 
political  situations  in  the  various  States  this 
fall  are  unusually  interesting.  Mr.  Poiii- 
dexter's  campaign  for  the  Senatorial  nomina- 
tion in  Washington  was  successful,  aJtbough 
there  was  the  usual  charge  of  assistance  fnHn 
the  opposite  party  at  the  primaries. 


BELATED  lOVX 
(RefetrloB  to  SecRtuy  Nortoo'l  letter  Ralina  that  the  In- 


by  Ihe  Democrals  lor  Governor  o(  New  Jersey.) 
Fiom  the  RuokS-HctoU  (Chicago) 


CARTOONS  OF  TBE  MONTH 


•  PAY  UPL    YOU'VE  BEEN  STEAUNG  FROM  ME  LONG  ENOUGH  I  ■ 


ialnrday  Glabi  (Utita) 

This  is  also  a  season  of  the  homeward 
tide  of  European  travel.  The  Custom  House 
ordeal  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  has  be- 
come impartial  as  well  as  severe. 

The  wise  and  happy  woman  is  that  rare  one 
who  decides  to  make  a  full  and  honest  dec- 
laration of  her  purchases  and  to  give  Uncle 
Sam  his  due. 


[rtiu"il  v!ii»""  Fram  lhe°OfS(J«/'ri«"por 
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Prom  ths  PUmir  Press  (St.  Paul) 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  trip  in  the  West  was 
one  long  and  enthusiastic  ovation.  The 
strenuous  "  insurgers  "of  Kansas  were  especi- 
ally fervidin  their  greeting  to  theColonel.  He 
sowed  the  seed  of  his  progressive  principles 
on  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  advanced  politi- 
cal ideas.  The  amusing  cartoon  in  the  lower 
right  hand  comer  of  the  page  suggests  a 
Bryanic  source  for  these  same  political  doc- 
trines. The  Lorimer  incident  in  connection 
with  the  dinner  of  ihe  Hamilton  Club  in 
Chicago  caused  a  profound  sensation. 


Fiom  I  he  JUdUlfr  (Cine 


CARTOONS  OF   TUE   MO'iTH 


SENATOR   BEVERIDGE  OF  INDIANA 

BY  LUCIUS  B.  SWIFT 

\X7HEN  Albert  J.  Beveridge  in  1898  log-rollers  excepted.  Following  the  coUege 
^  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  be-  course  came  some  years  of  practice  as  a  law- 
fore  the  Indiana  Legislature  for  the  United  yer  in  Indianapolis.  He  avoided  the  little 
States  Senate,  it  seemed  to  a  large  body  of  things  at  which  a  lawyer  may  work,  but 
the  people  the  most  preposterous  proposal  sought  rather  a  part  in  larger  cases.  The 
ever  made.  The  party  machine  opposed  number  of  those  was  not  great,  but  he  showed 
him.  Party  leaders  without  exception  smiled  a  surprising  ability  in  grasping  the  questions 
at  the  idea  and  reform  elements  as  a  rule  gave  which  had  weight  with  the  court  or  jury.  He 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  But  when  the  elec-  was  an  imtiring  student  of  these  questions 
tion  came,  he  doubled  up  the  opposition  and  and  every  scrap  of  law  or  precedent  bearing 
was  chosen — honestly  chosen.  In  a  brief  upon  them  was  at  his  tongue's  end.  His 
speech  of  thanks,  he  said,  "The  people  only  manner  of  presentation  was  clear  and  con- 
are  my  masters  and  to  the  people  I  will  be  vincing.  He  could  influence  a  jury.  For 
true."  That  was  an  easy  generality  and  instance,  in  one  case  where  the  evidence  of 
might  have  been  said  by  any  Lorimer.  guilt  seemed  convincing,  he  practically  ad- 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1910,  twelve  years  mitted  this,  but  by  a  brief  speech  upon  the 
later,  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  text  "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained," 
Indianapolis,  he  stood  in  a  hall  packed  with  he  induced  the  jury  to  let  his  client,  a  young 
four  thousand  people  who  surrounded  him  on  man,  go  free, 
all  sides,  leaving  him  scarcely  standing  room, 

and  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  in  clear-  a  student  of  public  questions 

cut  sentences,  he  defined  his  position.    Ex- 
cept frequent  applause,  a  tense  stillness  pre-       The  real   call  upon  him  for  responsible 

vailed   throughout   the  assembly   while   he  treatment  of  public  questions  came  when  he 

proceeded  step  by  step  to  explain  what  he  entered  the  Senate.    What  first  started  the 

had  done  and  why  he  had  done  it.    It  was  development  from  a  narrow  Republican  par- 

a  great  speech  delivered  in  a  great  way,  and  tisanship  to  the  broad  and  catholic  views  oo 

when  he  had  finished  every  listener  felt  that  public  questions  which  he  has  to-day  aii4  for 

he  had  kept  his  word — that  he  had  stood  for  which  he  fights  with   the  energy  of  Ib3 

the  people.  Sheridan  can  not  be  definitely  stated.    ftwiB 

Living  in  boyhood  on  a  farm,  he  became  probably  in  part  through  his  thorou^^^Mtft 

accustomed  to  hard  labor.     Possessed  with  of  investigation  and  his  desire  to  get 

ambition  and  of  intensity  of  mind,  he  took  mation  at  first  hand.    The  Philippine  ^ 

the  course  followed  by  many  farmer  boys  in  tion  was  a  mass  of  darkness  and  he  tttocbd 

the  transfer  from  the  farm  to  other  occupa-  to  the  Philippines  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it 

tions,  and  that  was  by  way  of  an  education.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  conclusions 

Within  his  means,  the  most  practicable  school  subject  to  revision.     The  Japanescr] 

for  him  was  DePauw  University  at  Green-  question  became  prominent  and  he  toavded 

castle,  Ind.   The  best-known  specialty  of  that  to  Russia  and  Siberia  to  investigate  f«r  Un* 

school  was  oratory,  and  while  plunging  into  self.   Here  again  some  of  the  conclusions  haw 

that  to  the  extent  that  he  finally  took  first  not  so  far  proved  correct, 
honors  in  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  con- 
test, yet  with  the  same  activity  he  pursued  antagonizing  "the  interests'* 
other  studies  and  obtained  in  a  well-rounded 

way  the  education  afforded  by  his  college.       It  is  probable  that  the  example  of  Theodore 

From  the  first  he  was  interested  in  politics,  Roosevelt  had  an  influence  upon  him.    That 

and  was  an  intense  Republican  partisan.    He  he  had  undergone  a  radical  and  complete 

was  not  a  reformer  and  to  him  the  tariff  change  from  the  view  that  the  party  is  the 

was  simply  "protection";  but  at  that  time,  main  thing  to  work  for  to  the  view  that  it  is 

the  log-rolling  process  by  which  consumers  the  duty  of  a  man  to  study  public  questions 

are  swindled  in  making  up.  the  schedules  on  their  merits  and  vote  accordingly  there  is 

was  not  generally  comprehended,  the  actual  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
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SENATOR  ALBERT  1.   BLVERIDCE  OF  INDl  \NA 


To  dte  instances  of  results,  he  tofik  u])  the  the  question  and  will  lead  to  a  renu'd 

cnild  labor  question  which  goes  to  the  physi-  but  it  did  not  strengthen  him  with  the  i 

t'il.  mental,   and    moral    development   of   a  barons  and  other  enijiloyers  of  child  liil 

la^jje  class  of  our  population.    By  a  mountain  He    wrote    the    meat -Inspect  ion    Ijill    \\\ 

of  labor  he  gathered  the  facts  and  deh'wred  brought  against  him   ihe  itcrnu;  enniitj 

*  ^>eech  in  the  Senate  which  is  cJthaustive  of  the  meat  trust.    In  his  debate  with  Br\ 
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he  first  suggested  a  tariflF  commission.     He  believes  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  beast  of  bur- 
submitted  his  views  to  Senator  Hale  and  the  den  accepting  such  reward  as  capital  may 
latter  dissented  and  finally  said  that  they  deal  out,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
could  not  have  a  man  with  such  views  on  the  turn  for  what  it  gives  out, — such  return  as 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  thereby  showing  will  enable  it  to  live  in  a  home  instead  of  a 
that  they  had  intended  to  place  Beveridge  on  slum  and  to  develop  his  children  into  intelli- 
that  committee.     He  stuck  to  his  text  by  gent  manhood, 
writing  the  best  provision  for  a  tariff  com- 
mission in  the  Payne  Tariff  bill  that  he  could  a  representative  republican 
get  Aldrich  to  accept.    This  was  emasculated 

in  conference  and  the  act  only  gave  the  He  has  from  the  first  favored  conservation 
President  power  to  employ  a  sort  of  committee  of  its  own  resources  by  the  federal  Govern- 
to  assist  the  President  in  carrying  out  pro-  ment.  He  has  been  in  favor  of  the  States' 
visions  of  the  law,  and  Hale  said  in  the  exercising  their  f>owers  in  full  vigor  and  to 
Senate  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  this  the  full  extent  of  their  constitutions  and  laws, 
committee  power  to  collect  facts.  In  the  But  he  recognizes  that  our  present  develcp- 
tariff  debate  he  was  a  most  persistent  and  ment  wears  seven-league  boots,  and  that  new 
aggravating  questioner,  and  many  times  subjects  arise  which  relate  to  the  whole  coun- 
threw  the  Senatorial  group  representing  the  try  must  be  controlled  by  the  government  of 
Interests  into  a  frenzy  by  demanding  reasons  the  whole  country, — but  always  within  the 
for  changes  which  would  put  a  greater  burden  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
upon  the  people.    The  true  reasons,  that  it  Court. 

would  help  the  Interests,  of  course  could  not  He  is  both  a  Republican  and  a  protection- 
be  given.  In  the  midst  of  it,  he  sprang  upon  ist.  In  the  great  changes  which  are  taking 
the  tobacco  trust  in  his  brilliant  speech  of  place,  he  believes  that  the  vital  step  for  the 
June  24,  1909,  showing  its  organization,  its  salvation  of  the  country  is  to  drive  the 
power  to  get  laws  passed,  and  its  use  of  thisr  predatory  interests  out  of  politics.  He  is  a 
power  to  suppress  competition,  and  one  fact  Republican  because  he  believes  that  those 
which  can  be  understood  by  every  voter,  its  changes  can  be  accomplished  in  an  orderiy 
securing  a  repeal  of  the  Spanish  War  tax  and  manner  only  by  the  Republican  party.  He 
retaining  by  law  its  right  to  sell  Spanish  War  is  a  protectionist  because  he  believes  that  to 
short-weight  packages,  which  it  did  at  the  abandon  protection  would  be  to  expose  the 
old  prices.  The  annual  profits  of  the  tobacco  American  workingman  to  disastrous  compe- 
trust  are  given  at  over  thirty-six  millions,  tition  with  cheaper  labor  abroad.  His  meas- 
What  would  a  mOlion  amount  to  to  this  trust  ure  of  protection  is  the  difference  in  the  cost 
if  spent  in  Indiana  to  defeat  Senator  Beveridge  of  production  between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
this  year?  tries  to  be  ascertained  by  a  genuine  tariff 

He  has  been  fair  toward  labor.     He  wrote  commission, 
the   bill   providing   for   the   Department  of       He  is  not  popular  among  certain  leaders  in 

Commerce  and  Labor.    He  steadily  supports  Indiana  who  failed  to  comprehend  the  needs 

the  demand  of  labor  for  safety  appliances,  of  the  people  and  stand  for  them,  or  who  ait 

He  opposes  issuing  temporary  injunctions  and  agents  of  the  Interests,  and  have  thereby  k>st 

temporary  restraining  orders  without  notice,  their  leadership;  but  he  is  very  {x>pular  with 

He  is  a  supporter  of  the  eight-hour  day.  the  people.    His  election  is  opposed  by  Wall 

He  is  in  favor  of  the  Government  Employees*  Street  and  by  the  Interests,  and  they  have  the 

Compensation  bill.     He  earnestly  supported  ability  to  furnish  money  for  all  the  comip- 

the  bill  limiting  hours  of  service  of  railroad  tion  which  can  be  accomplished.     Senator 

employees.     He  has  assisted  labor  in  con-  Beveridge^s  defeat  in   the   coming  election 

quering  for  itself  in  this  country  a  position  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  and  one  whidi 

above  its  position  in  any  other  country.    He  is  not  likely  to  happen. 


A  NEW  TRANSPORTATION  ERA  FOR 

NEW  YORK 

BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN 

IJISTORICALLY,  New  York's  transporta-  New  York  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 
*^  tion  problem  has  always  been  conditioned  These  citizens  began  to  see  dimly  that  the 
by  the  fact  that  Manhattan  is  a  long,  narrow  solution  of  this  problem  must  be  based  on  the 
island.  The  system  of  transit  in  the  American  topography  of  the  island  city,  and  must  have 
metropolis  does  not  radiate,  spoke-like,  from  proper  regard  for  the  laws  regulating  the 
a  center  to  the  outljdng  districts.  On  the  con-  growth  of  urban  population  as  shown  by  the 
trary,  it  of  necessity  runs  from  one  end  to  the  history  of  New  York  itself  and  the  experience 
other,  north  and  south,  in  spinal-colunm  of  other  great  cities  of  the  world.  There  is 
fashion.  A  large,  if  not  the  largest  portion  of  a  new,  coherent  conception  of  the  transporta- 
the  suburban  traffic  has  always  entered  and  tion  problem.  Since  the  tunnels  imder  the 
left  laterally  by  means  of  ferries  or  bridges  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  together  with  the 
over  two  wide  rivers.  Up  to  within  the  past  bridges  that  span  the  latter  stream,  have  been 
two  or  three  years,  when  the  great  docks  of  in  use,  Manhattan  is  no  longer  an  island. 
the  transatlantic  steamship  companies  began  They  have  made  possible  the  beginnings  of 
to  creep  uptown,  almost  all  the  over-sea  a  system  radiating  from  a  common  point  or 
traffic  also  reached  New  York  near  the  lower  a  common  section. 
end  of  the  "spine."    Consequendy  there  have 

always  been  in  New  York  crowds,  often  un-         revolution  worked  by  electricity 
manageaUe,  indecendy  dense  crowds,  going 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  The  marvelous  development  of  electricity  as 

No  one,  apparendy,  not  even  the  most  far-  a  motive  power  has  rendered  travel  through 
sighted  and  public-spirited  citizens,  realized  timnels  no  longer  a  danger  and  a  discomf(»rt 
that  this  uncomfortable,  even  perilous  state  of  It  has  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
affairs  could  be  changed.  Least  of  all  the  "tying-up"  together  into  one  general  system 
railroads.  of  the  urban,  interurban,  and  trunk  railroad 

Up  to  ten  years  ago  the  main  object  of  the  lines  and  bridges,  either  by  standardizing  the 
trunk  railroads  and  the  steamship  lines  enter-  equipment  throughout  or  by  making  traffic 
ing  New  York  had  been  to  get  their  passengers  almost  continuous  through  quick  and  easy 
to  the  terminal  points.     There   the  human  transfers. 

freight  was  dumped  or  herded  in  fenyboats  The  perfection  of  the  electric  motor  has 
running  on  more  or  less  uncertain  schedules,  wrought  a  veritable  revolution  in  transporta- 
to  be  turned  out  later  on  the  extreme  east  or  tion.  It  has  fixed  the  large  lines  of  transit  in 
west  sides  of  the  city.  From  these  points,  after  New  York  City  for  an  indefinite  future.  The 
no  end  of  discomfort  and  delay,  the  passengers  gradual  abolition  of  ferries  is  now  inevitable, 
would  finally  reach  such  cumbersome  means  They  will  be  replaced  by  tunnels  imtil,  in  the 
of  transportation  as  was  offered  them.  This  not  far  distant  future,  no  large,  progressive 
was,  as  often  as  not,  a  leisurely  horse  car.  city  will  permit  any  heavy  traffic  to  enter  its 

This  lack  of  system  also  characterized  tran-  limits  at  or  above  grade.  Furthermore,  the 
sit  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  There  was  sinking  of  tracks  below  the  surface  of  the 
litUe,  if  any,  thought  of  the  convenience  of  the  streets  has  determined  the  character  of  termi- 
travders  and  scarcely  any  notion  whatsoever  nals  and  released  much  valuable  land  for  com- 
of  making  connection  with  any  other  transit  mercial  purposes.  Underground  electric  trac- 
line.  tion  has  already  demonstrated  its  superiority  to 

Gradually  there  began  to  dawn  upon  the  surface  or  overhead  travel  in  point  o^ 
minds  of  a  few  men  of  larger  civic  outlook —  ease,  sightliness,  and,  in  the  long  nin„^^  t^vsical 
some  city  officials,  a  very  few  men  interested       The  varied  uses  of  electricity  ha  the  sharo 
in  transportation  matters,  and  a  small  group  over,  changed  the  general  character  c  tj.j^fl^   ^ 
of  public-spirited   merchants — ^the  idea  that  terminal  buildings.    With  no  smoke  afe^^'  „^ 
the  problem  of  passenger  transportation  in  contend  with,  the  railroad  station  of  the  fututS 
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will  not  be  a  large,  bam-like  structure.  It  will  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  Boroughs  in  Ckeater 
resemble  more  a  series  of  clean,  comfortable  New  York,  and  the  immediate  adjacent  re- 
corridors.  Electricity  also  vastly  improves  the  gions,  with  direct  railroad  connections  to  and 
efficiency  of  signals  and  makes  possible  the  from  New  England  and  the  Southern  and 
introduction  of  a  multitude  of  devices  for  the  Western  States.  The  scheme  is  a  compre- 
comfort  of  passengers.  All  these  advantages  hensive  one,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
may  be  seen  exemplified  in  the  new  Pennsyl-  $160,000,000. 

vania  terminal.  They  are  expressly  provided  The  timnel  extension  proper  begins  at  Har- 
for  in  the  Grand  Central  station  that  is  now  rison,  N.  J.,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  dty  of 
under  way.  Newark.    At  this  point  steam  locomotives  are 

exchanged  for  electric  motors  at  a  series  of 
THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL  long  platforms  knowu  as  the  Harrison  Inter- 

change.   The  electric  line  branches  c^  ncHtb* 

The  present  year  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  ward  from  the  present  steam  line  and  comes 
a  series  of  changes  that  will  eventually  revolu-  into  the  magnificent  new  terminal  in  Man- 
tionize  the  transportation  system  of  the  greater  hattan  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson. 
city.  The  most  significant  and  far-reaching  At  the  terminal  passengers  bound  for  points 
of  these  was  accomplished  early  last  month,  further  east,  either  in  New  England  or  on  Long 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  inaugurated  Island,  will  be  transferred,  at  the  platfoma  <^ 
its  local  Long  Island  traffic  over  the  Long  entrance,  to  Long  Island  trains,  which  will 
Island  Railroad  by  tunnel  under  the  East  take  them  through  a  tunnel  under  the  Elast 
River  from  its  splendid  new  terminal,  just  River.  Pennsylvania  trains  will  not  make  the 
completed,  on  Thirty-second  Street  and  Sev-  continuous  trip,  since  the  railroad  is  not  per- 
enth  Avenue,  Manhattan.  A  few  weeks  later  mitted  to  do  a  local  business  between  Man- 
traffic  was  to  be  in  operation  through  its  Hud-  hattan  and  Long  Island  City.  The  Icxig, 
son  River  timnels.  heavy  trains  will  leave  the  New  York  tenmnal 

The  idea  of  tunneling  the  Hudson  and  East  empty  and  proceed  under  Manhattan  and  the 
Rivers  for  an  entrance  into  New  York  City  has  East  River  to  the  Sunnyside  Yards,  near  Long 
been  the  longrcherished  dream  of  the  Penn-  Island  City.  At  this  point  they  will  be  taken 
sylvania  railroad  system.  Even  before  the  around  a  loop,  cleaned  and  sent  back  to  the 
Hudson  Tunnel  scheme,  now  in  operation,  New  York  terminal. 

was  first  started  (in  1874),  the  Pennsylvania  Passengers  bound  for  points  in  lower  Man- 
people  discussed  the  desirability  of  getting  rid  hattan  can  leave  the  Pennsylvania  train  at  the 
of  the  ferry  system  and  entering  the  heart  of  Harrison  Interchange  and  transfer,  without 
Manhattan  without  change.  Their  rival,  the  extra  charge,  to  a  Hudson  Tunnel  train  for 
New  York  Central,  has  done  this  from  the  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  terminal  station  at 
beginning.  The  improvement  in  the  methods  Cortlandt  Street.  When  the  Hudson  Tunnd 
of  tunnel  construction  and  the  development  of  system  is  completed  the  passenger  can  take  an 
electric  power  a  decade  ago  demonstrated  the  uptown  Hudson  Tunnel  train  and  make  direct 
possibility  of  a  sub-river  connection  with  Man-  connection  at  the  Grand  Central  Station  with 
hattan.  At  that  time  the  Long  Island  Railroad  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven 
was  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  it  be-  Railroads. 

came  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  bring  about  The  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  not 
some  physical  connection  between  the  two  yet  constructed,  but  to  be  completed  in  the 
lines.  near  future,  will  consist  of  twelve  miles  of 

The  New  York  Tunnel  extension  of  the  double  track  from  the  Simnyside  Yard  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  it  is  technically  Long  Island  Railroad,  in  Long  Island  City^ 
called,  enables  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passen-  to  the  New  Haven  line  at  Port  Morris  in  the 
gers,  with  merely  a  change  of  train  from  the  Bronx,  crossing  the  East  River  by  what  is 
same  platform,  to  come  from  the  North,  West,  known  as  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  over  Ward's 
and  South  into  Manhattan  and  out  to  the  ex-  and  Randall's  Islands.  It  will  be  used  for  fast 
treme  Eastern  point  of  Long  Island.  The  New  freight  and  passenger  service. 
York  Connecting  Railroad ,  a  joint  project  of  the 

Vania  and  New  Haven  systems,  will  the  largest  railroad  station  in  the  world 
the  physical  connection  between  the 

and  lines  and  the  West.    This  gives       The  new  Pennsylvania  terminal  station  in 
line  between  the  South  and  West  Manhattan,  which  is  the  largest  structure  of  its 
Cne  hand,  and  New  England  and  the  kind  in  the  world,  embodies  the  highest  dcvd- 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  fumishmg  parts  opment  of  the  art  of  transportation.    It  covers 
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THE  TRANSrr  STTUATON  IN  AND  AROUND  GREATER  NEW  YORK 

<This  map  wms  prepared  from  data  stipplied  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  New  York  City 

and  verified  by  that  body) 


e^t  acres — the  space  bounded  by  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues  and  Thirty-first  and  Thirty- 
thnd  Streets.  This  fine  granite  building  of 
beautifully  correct  architectural  proportions, 
which  locks  less  like  a  railroad  station  tiian  an 
ejcdiange  or  a  public  Ubrary,  has  every  prac- 
tical convenience  known  to  the  raflroad  world 


and  many  new  mechanical  inventions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traveler. 

The  most  impressive  fact  about  the  jAysical 
features  of  the  building  is  probably  the  sharp 
division  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  conflict, — in  fact,  no 
meeting.    The  disposal  of  baggage  by  subways 
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and  tunnels  is  one  of  its  exceOent  features. 
The  trunks  and  bags  remain  out  of  si^t  of  the 
passenger  from  the  time  of  being  checked  until 
they  reach  their  destination. 

The  general  design  of  the  architects  was  to 
express,  in  so  far  as  was  practical  with  the 
unusual  condition  of  tracks  below  the  street 
surface  and  the  absence  of  the  conventional 
train-shed,  not  only  the  eiteriOT  design  of  a 
great  railway  station  in  a  generally  accepted 
form,  but  also  to  ^ve  to  the  building  the  char- 
acter of  a  monumental  gateway  and  entrance 
to  a  great  metropolis. 

OTHEK  TERMINAL  1UPROVEUENTS 

Most  of  the  other  trunk  railroads  coining 
from  the  West  have  comprehendve  plans  for 
improving  their  terminal  facilities,  several  of 
them  already  imder  way.  It  is  currently  re- 
ported in  railroad  circles,  although  the  report 
cannot  at  this  writing  be  confirmed,  that  the 
trio  of  railroads  connected  by  ferry  with  Lib- 
erty and  Twenty-third  Streets  (the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio)  which  now  are 
the  only  ones  having  no  entrance  to  the  Hudson 
Tube  system,  will  take  over,  by  lease,  the  old 
Pennsylvania  terminal  in  Jersey  City,  soon 
after  the  latter  has  1)egun  using  its  new  station 
in  Manhattan.    It  is  also  reported,  as  an  alter- 


native, that  this  group  will  have  some  future 
connection  with  an  extension  of  the  Hudson 
Tubes  that  the  future  may  see  running  south- 
ward to  Staten  Island.  The  Lackawanna  has 
under  construction  a  "cut-off"  from  Lake 
Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  to  Slateford,  Pa.,  near  the 
famous  Delaware  Water  Gap,  which  will 
reduce  the  distance  between  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mfles. 
This  undertaking,  involving  some  difficult 
engineering,  is  now  well  under  way. 

To  the  Erie  belongs  the  credit  of  putting  into 
operation  the  first  of  the  great  engineering 
works  recently  designed  fear  the  improvement 
of  passenger  facilities  on  the  tnmk  lines  enter- 
ing New  York.  The  Erie  has  in  contemplation 
and  under  way  a  number  of  "cut-offs,"  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
freight  service.  The  open  cut  through  Jersey 
City  Heights,  however,  through  which  train 
service  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  June  was 
designed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  its  passenger 
service.  The  c4d  Erie  tunnel,  about  a  mfle  long 
through  the  Bergen  Hill,  had  been  known  for 
forty  years  as  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  the  shorter  tunnels  on  the  steam  railroads  in 
the  United  States.  The  new  cut,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  gives  the  railroad  an  open-air  line 
from  all  the  secticMis  within  the  commuting 
zone  to  New  York.  The  old  tunnel  will  here- 
after be  used  almost   exduavely  by   freight 
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trains.  The  new  cut,  which  is  already  provided  Aiter  Dearly  two  years  of  operation,  tim 
with  conduits,  ducts,  and  other  equipment  for  enterprise,  not  yet  completed,  is  one  of  the 
the  use  of  trains  propelled  by  electricity,  is  the  most  successful  and  smoothly  running  railroad 
beginning,  not  the  completion,  of  a  program,  lines  wholly  within  or  entering  the  greater  dty. 
In  the  near  future  the  Erie  expects  to  electrify  It  is  a  monument  to  the  daring,  patience,  and 
its  commuters'  lines.  It  plans,  also,  to  construct  constructive  skill  of  a  number  of  men,  chief 
two  tunnels  of  its  own,  capable  of  accommo-  among  whom  is  Mr.  William  G.  McAdoo, 
dating  standard  equipment,  under  the  Hudson  president  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
River  to  the  Hudson  Terminal  in  lower  Man-   Railroad. 

hattan.  On  November  i  of  the  present  year  the 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  ^tem  will  be  opened 
THE  HUDSON  TUBES  as  f ar  as  Thiny-third  Street  and  Broadway. 

Within  the  next  two  years  it  will  be  extendi 
A  very  important  step  in  connecting  the  ter-  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  Forty-seccmd 
minals  of  the  trunk  railroads  on  the  New  Jer-  Street.  On  or  before  August  i,  1911,  we  are 
sey  side  of  the  Hudson  was  made  early  in  promised,  the  lines  will  be  extended  further 
1908,  when  traffic  was  inaugurated  through  westward  for  two  stations  in  Jersey  City,  con- 
the  Hudson  Tubes  by  the  Hudson  &  Man-  necting  with  the  present  main-line  tracks  of 
hattan  Railroad  Company.  The  uptown  tun-  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Bergen  Hill, 
nels  of  this  system  were  opened  in  February  of  By  arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania,  which 
that  year,  and  a  few  months  later  the  lower  will  then  have  electrified  its  lines  to  Newark, 
tubes  were  ready  for  service.  This  linked  to-  continuous  electric  passenger  service  will  be 
gether  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  and  Lacka-  possible  from  Grand  Central  Station  or  the 
wanna  railroad  stations  on  the  New  Jersey  Hudson  Terminal  Building  as  far  as  a  station 
^de  and  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  at  in  the  heart  of  the  business  center  of  Newark. 
Cortlandt  Street,  downtown,  and  Twenty-  In  the  near  future  the  connections  between  the 
third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  upper  Hudson  Tubes  and  the  existing  and  projected 
end.  An  extended  description  of  this  ^stem  subways,  the  cross  lines  on  Eulton  and  Ninth 
and  its  history  was  given  in  this  Review  for  Streets,  and  the  north  and  south  branches  on 
April,  1908.  the  lower  and  upper  west  side,  will  be  com- 

pleted. The  Hudson  Tubes  already  carry  $0 
percent,  of  the  Lackawanna  passengers  bound 
for  New  York,  $0  per  cent,  of  thoae  coming 
in  on  the  Erie,  and  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  those  arriving  by  the  Pennsylvania. 

MAKING  OVER  THE  "GRAND  CENTRAL" 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  New  Yoit 
Central  Railroad  and  its  terminal  partner,  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  were  the 
only  trunk  lines  entering  the  heart  of  Manhat- 
tan without  the  intervention  of  a  ferry.  This 
unique  position  made  their  terminal  proUon 
different  from  those  of  the  other  trunk  lines. 
The  Central  and  the  New  Haven  were  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  terminal  building  and  track  space 
at  Forty-second  Street,  known  all  over  the 
country  as  the  Grand  Central. 

The  congestion  caused  by  the  ever-increasin| 
number  of  passengers  to  be  transported 
through  the  "neck  of  the  bottle," — the  four 
tracks  running  through  the  north  and  south 
tunnel  extending  from  Sixtieth  to  One  Hun- 
dredth Streets,— became  so  great  that  auxt 
THE  NEW  ENTKANCE  OF  TUE  ERIE  TO  NEW  YORK  ^^"^  ^  decadc  ago  the  Ncw  York  Central 
(Sho*i-8  th.  „™tiy  completed  OP.D  cut  throuBh  management  realized  that  an  oitirely  new 
Bcrven  Hill)  -    terminal  scheme  would  have  to  be  adc^ed. 
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During  the  year  before  its  demolition  21,000,- 
000  passengers  passed  to  and  fro  through  the 
old  Grand  Central  Station.  The  terminal  now 
planned  and  its  equipment,  which  will  be  much 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  will  make 
possible  the  handling  of  five  times  as  many,  or 
more  than  the  entire  present  population  of  the 
United  States. 

At  midnight  on  June  5  the  last  train  to 
depart  from  the  old  Grand  Central  Station 
started  on  its  way  to  Boston  and  workmen  be- 
gan to  tear  down  the  old  building,  since  187 1 
the  most  famous  railway  terminal  in  the 
United  States. 

The  main  differences  between  the  new  ter- 
minal and  the  old  will  be  a  wider  spread  of 
tracks  at  the  station,  on  two  levels  instead  of 
one,  and  a  group  of  three  magnificent  build- 
ings for  station  purposes  proper  and  the  hous- 
ing of  the  business  departments  of  the  railroad. 

The  scheme,  however,  contemplates  a  vast 
series  of  improvements,  including  the  restora- 
tion of  twelve  cross  streets  to  public  traffic,  the 
changing  of  level  of  two  avenues,  and  the  erec- 
tion on  the  surface  space  made  available  by 
the  sinking  of  the  tracks  of  a  dozen  or  more 
public  buildings  and  other  structures  of  popu- 
lar resort.  Although  it  will  be  another  year 
and  a  half  before  the  scheme  is  complete,  the 
railroad  company  has  already  received  appli- 
cation for  the  rental  of  their  reclaimed  surface 
space  upon  which  to  erect  a  number  of  public 
.  buildings,  including  a  new  opera  house,  an  art 
gallery,  several  hotels,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
and  a  nimiber  of  department  stores  and 
apartment  houses.  These  changes,  which  will 
cost  approximately  $180,000,000,  are  expected 
to  radically  alter  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing streets  and  avenues. 


For  several  years  all  the  metropolitan  trafl^c 
on  the  Central  and  New  Haven  lines  has  entered 
New  York  City  imder  electric  power.  On  the 
Hudson  River  division  the  electric  zone  ex- 
tends to  Yonkers,  on  the  Harlem  division  to 
White  Plains,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
New  Haven  to  Stamford,  Conn. 

Slowly,  but  with  praiseworthy  steadiness, 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  track  space  be- 
tween the  timnel  entrance  and  the  station  itself 
has  been  pushed  to  completion.  There  are 
still  only  four  tracks  through  the  tunnel,  but 
from  the  southern  entrance  these  four  tracks, 
on  one  level,  spread  out  horizontally  arid  per- 
pendicularly to  sixty-seven  tracks  on  two  lev- 
els. This  arrangement  doubles  the  utility  of  the 
four  tracks. 

The  new  terminal  building  itself  will  have 
four  levels.  The  passenger  gallery  on  the 
grade  of  Forty-second  Street  will  be  the  top  one. 
The  concourse  of  arrival  and  departure  will  be 
the  next  lower.  This  will  contain  forty-two 
tracks  that  will  handle  the  through  trains  and 
will  connect  directly  with  the  Interborough 
subway  lines.  On  the  level  below  will  be 
twenty-five  tracks  for  suburban  traffic,  con- 
necting with  the.  Hudson  Tunnel  trains.  Un- 
derneath all  these,  running  east  and  westimder 
Forty-third  and  Forty-fifth  Streets,  will  be  sub- 
ways for  handling  the  baggage.  At  this  lowest 
level,  also,  there  will  be  an  entrance  to  the 
Steinway  tunnel  under  the  East  River. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  Grand  Central 
terminal  will  be  the  station  buildings  them- 
selves. There  will  be  three  magnificent  struc- 
tures. In  the  outgoing  station,  the  principal 
one  of  the  group,  there  will  be  two  great  wait- 
ing-rooms, one  for  the  suburban  traffic  and  the 
other  for  through,  long-distance  passengers. 
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'ram  thit  may  be  teen  the  difTeimt  tnck  levels  uid  the  convergios  Matt  of  local  tnuiiil 


Each  will  be  on  the  level  of  the  track  it  serves 
and  quite  distant  from  the  other,  with  separate 
ticket  offices,  entrances  and  exits.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  nearly  30,000  people  can  gather  in 
the  waiting-rooms,  and  on  the  platforms  of 
these  enormous  stations,  without  crowding  one 
another.  The  essence  of  the  idea  of  the  archi- 
tects, we  are  told,  was  that  "John  Smith  or 
Mary  Jones,  who  have  never  been  in  New  York 
before,  can  arrive  at  the  Grand  Central  ter- 
minal and  pass  through  it  to  where  be  or  she 
is  going  with  the  least  fKissible  confusion  and 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  peaceof  mind." 
The  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the  altera- 
tions at  the  great  New  York  Central  yards  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  carried  on  without  stop- 
ping or  seriously  delaying  the  movement  of 
approximately  2,000,000  passengers  a  month. 

A   NEW   BO  AD   FOK   WESTCHESTER   COMMUTERS 

In  addition  to  the  Grand  Central  terminal 
improvement  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  is  construcling  in  part- 
nership with  the  New  York  Central,  the  New 


Haven  contemplates  other  important  improve- 
ments. It  will  "six-track"  the  Harlem  River 
branch  so  as  to  cater  better  to  the  Westchester 
commuters.  It  is  constnicting  jointly  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  the  New 
York  Connecting  Railroad,  including  the  HeU 
Gate  bridge,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
It  will  soon  electrify  the  main  line  and  Harlem 
River  branch  for  both  passenger  and  freight 
service,  and  it  is  building  the  New  York,  West- 
chester &  Boston  Railroad. 

This  line,  which  is  now  well  under  con- 
struction, is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
improvements  in  transit  facilities  in  and  around 
New  York.  Residents  of  the  upper  Bnmz 
Borough  and  the  suburban  towns  of  east  and 
central  Westchester  County  who  have  daOj 
business  in  New  York  are  more  in  need  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  than  residents  of 
any  other  section  tributary  to  the  metropolis. 
In  the  fall  of  191 1  a  new  era  will  open  for  these 
commuters,  who  are  to  have  a  railroad  built 
entirely  for  them.  The  New  York,  Westches- 
ter &  Boston  wiU  then  be  in  operation  from  its 
terminals  at  White  Plains  and  Portchester,  to 
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the  WOUs  Avenue  station  of  the  New  Haven  in  the  words  of  the  railroad  man,  is  a  better 
Railroad,  on  the  Harlem  River.  tirst-hour  record  from  the  City  Hall  than  that 

This  is  to  be  essentiaHy  a  commuters'  rail-  made  by  any  other  line  out  of  New  York, 
road.  It  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  be  The  trip  from  White  Plains  and  Portchester 
CNistnicted  for  operation  from  the  beginning  to  lower  Manhattan  will  be  almost  continuous, 
by  electric  power.  It  is  also  the  first  to  be  A  quick  transfer  wilt  be  made  at  the  Willis 
huDt  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sub-  Avenue  terminal  to  the  Second  or  Third  Avenue 
urban  rather  than  through  traffic  facilities,  and  elevated  lines.  Trains  running  on  fifteen  min- 
1«  carrying  passengers  rather  than  freight,  utes'  or  less  headway,  moreover,  will  do  away 
Its  trains  will  bring  the  business  man  whose  with  the  necessity  for  consulting  time  tables. 
residence  is  thirty-five  miles  from  the  City  Hall  There  are  no  grade  crossings,  the  tracks  being 
to  bis  place  of  business  within  an  hour.    This,  laid  either  on  a  concrete  viaduct  or  in  a  cut  open 
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except  for  a  few  hundred  feet  near  the  southern   from  having  local  transportation  facilities  cwn- 
terminus.     Since  the  wait   between   trains  is  parable  to  even  those  enjoyed  by  almost  every 
never  to  exceed  a  few  minutes,  waiting-rooms  other  American  city  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
are  to  be  dispensed  with,  the  long  sheltered       From  its  transportation  paralysis  the  metrop- 
platforms  taking  their  place.  oils  began  to  emerge  only  five  years  ago,  when 

TheNew  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Rail-  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  adopted  most 
road — a  merger  of  the  original  New  Yoftc,  of  the  present  legalized  rapid-transit  routes. 
Westchester  &  Boston  Railway  and  a  number  A  number  of  lines  were  then  determined  upoo. 
of  local  trolley  lines — was  acquired  by  the  When,  two  years  later,  the  entire  supervision  of 
New  Haven  in  1907,  Although  New  Haven  traction  matters  within  the  greater  citywaspot 
capital  is  behind  the  enterprise,  the  new  road  b  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  established 
to  be  separately  managed.  The  line  at  present  Public  Service  Commission,  a  new  era  began  ia 
under  construction  consists  of  the  two  branches,  metropolitan  transport9tion. 
one  starting  from  Portchester  and  one  from  The  commission,  vested  as  it  is  with  all  the 
White  Plains,  coming  together  near  the  city  of  powers  of  the  former  State  Board  of  Railroad 
New  Rochelle  and  terminating  at  WUlis  Avenue  Commissioners,  as  well  as  those  of  the  defunct 
on  the  Harlem  River  in  the  Borough  of  the  RapidTransit  Commission,  now  has  undivided 
Bronx.  At  White  Plains  the  company  will  supervision  over  all  the  railroad  and  street-rsil- 
later  construct  the  Westchester  &  Northern  way  corporations  in  the  four  counties  compris- 
Railroad,  connecting  with  its  commuting  line  ing  the  metropolitan  era.  Its  work  is  along  two 
and  extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  principal  lines.  It  endeavors  to  improve  or  to 
Pound  Ridge,  where  it  will  divide  into  two  compel  private  existing  enterprises  to  improve 
tH:anches,oneextendingtoBrewster,N. Y.,and  present  conditions.  It  also  nim>;  to  engage 
the  other  to  Danbury,  Conn.  This  line  will  private  capital  to  construct  additional  facilities, 
tap  northern  Westchester  County  and  western  lending  municipal  aid  as  far  as  the  debt  limit  of 
Connecticut,  where  there  are  now  no  rapid-  the  city  will  permit.  Anideaof  theextentofits 
transit    facilities  whatsoever.  work  may  be  seen  from  a  few  figures. 

The  street-railway  companies  over  which  the 

REAL  RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  SIGHT  Commission  hdds  supervisory  power  have  a 

combined   Dominal   capital   of  $7oo,ooo,oool 

The  history  of  "rapid  transit"  within  the  They  operate  1636  miles  of  track  and  carry 

city  of  New  York  isa  long,  wearisome  story  of  annually  1,360,000,000  of  passengers,  which  is 

complicated  and  apparendy  interminable  dis-   18  per  cent,  of  the  fare  passengers  carried  bj 

agreements  between  private  financial  interests,  all    the    street   and   electric   railways   (A   the 

rapid  transit  boards,  and  municipal  authorities.  United  States,  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  are 

For  nearly  a  generation  this  was  a  game  of  carried  by  all  the  steam  roads  of  the  entiie 

stock- jugglers   and   financial    pirates,   whose  country. 

depredations  kept  the  American  metropolis      The  half-decade  beginning  in  1905  saw  the 

completion  of  the  "  Subway," 
with  its  twenty-five  miles  of 
road,  owned  by  the  dty  but 
operated  by  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company. 
On  this  line  a  person  can 
travel  for  a  five-cent  fare 
either  from  Brooklyn  Bridge 
or  Van  Cortlandt  or  Bronx 
Parks,  through  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  Boroughs,  south- 
ward to  the  Battery  in  Man- 
hattan, or  southward  and 
eastward  under  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn,  making 
connection  there  with  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The 
same  period  of  five  years 
saw  the  beginning  and  par- 
A  STATION  ON  THE  NEW  YORK.  WESTCHESTER  &  ^ial  complerion  of  the  Hud- 

BOSTON  RAILROAD  »">  Tunnd  System,  riuch 
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luLs  already  brought  New 
Jersey  to  within  ^ree  min- 
utes of  the  New  York  City 
Han.  The  construction  of 
several  bridges  across  the  East 
River  also  properly  belongs 
to  this  period,  the  Manhattan, 
Williamsburg,  and  Queens- 
borou^  spans,  and  also  the 
improvement  in  type  and  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  ferry- 
boats, particularly  those  plying 
across  the  Hudson.  Bridges 
and  tunnels  have  all  but  made 
the  ferry  obsolete.  Several 
ferry  lines  have  suspended 
operations  because  of  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Indeed,  the 
present  tendency  in  ferries 
is  apparently  toward  munici- 
pal control.  One  line — that 
from  the  Battery,  Manhattan, 
to  Staten  Island  (Borough  of 
Richmond) — ^has  been  operat- 
ed successfully  by  the  city  for 
three  years. 

A  number  of  other  rapid- 
transit  routes,  chiefly  subways, 
were  laid  out  at  this  time 
(1905).  The  history  of  all 
these  has  been  marked  by 
legal  and  financial  tangles  over 
the  question  of  private  or 
municipal  construction  and 
contrcd.  Private  capital  has 
been  reluctant  to  imdertake 
such  work  without  guaran- 
ties which  the  city  was  not 
willing  to  give,  and  Uie  munici- 
pality itself  has  been  imcertain 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  right  to 
borrow.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  sions  planned  to  Fort  Hamilton  and,  later, 
article  to  state  that  at  this  writing  (Septem-  to  Coney  Island. 

ber  10)  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  The  new  system,  which  the  commission  in- 
arrived  at  the  point  where,  it  is  legally  em-  tends  to  push  to  an  early  completion,  regard- 
powered  to  open  bids  for  the  construction,  less  of  the  attitude  of  existing  private  lines  or 
by  private  or  municipal  capital,  of  an  en-  interests,  includes  the  Broadway-Lexington 
tirdy  new  subway  system.  line^  a  subway  in  Manhattan,  under  the  ave- 

The  commission  is  now  supervising  the  con-  nues  named,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem 
struction  of  the  loop  subway,  designed  to  River,  and  through  the  Bronx  in  two  branches, 
connect  the  Williamsburg,  Manhattan,  and  one  terminating  at  Pelham  Bay  Park  and  the 
Brooklyn  bridges  over  the  East  River  on  both  other  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery;  a  new  cross- 
the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  sides.  On  the  town  subway  through  Canal  Street  in  lower 
Manhattan  side  the  timnel  is  ready  for  the  Manhattan,  from  river  to  river,  the  Brooklyn 
op>eration  of  trains.  It  has  also  authorized  portion  of  the  "loop,"  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  construction — now  well  under  way — of  the  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  already  mentioned, 
Fourth  Avenue  subway,  wholly  in  Brooklyn,  to  Fourth  Avenue  and  Coney  Island.  After 
extending  from  the  New  Manhattan  Bridge  as  these  two  steps  have  been  taken,  the  commis- 
far  as  Forty-third  Street,  with  further  exten-  sion  contemplates  constructing  a  subway  on 


HOW  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  WILL  SOON  BE  SERVED 

BY  A  NEW  RAILROAD 

(The  New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston  Railroad  with  its  northern  extension, 
the  Westchester  &  Northern.    See  preceding  page) 
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and  safety  of  passengers  in 
the  metropolitan  area  and  in 
the  direction  of  increasing 
speed  and  relieving  con- 
gestion by  improvements  ia 
equipment.  Some  of  these 
have  been  introduced  by 
the  railroads  themsdves,  oth- 
ers are  due  to  the  watch- 
ful care  and  energy  of  the 
Public  Service  Commi^ao. 
It  is  only  during  very  recent 
years,  since  the  use  of  elec- 
tric motive  power  became 
general,  that  elevated,  sub- 
way, and  even  surface  cars 
have  attained  their  present 
weight  and  length.  The 
size,  steadiness,  and  ma- 
terial of  constructtoD  (steel  in 
place  of  wood)  have  added  to 
the  safety  of  tbe  passengers, 
and  these,  with  the  length- 
ened platforms  on  elevated 
and  subway  lines,  have  been 
instrumental  in  relieving 
.  congestion.  On  the  surface 
lines  the  introduction  of  the 
"pa  y-as-you -enter  "car, 
such  as  is  now  used  on  the 
Third  Avenue  surface  line 
A  ■PAY-AS-YOU-ENTER-CARIN  NEWYORK  -^     Manhattan,     has     been 

(Now  reaardedBsihe  beat  tyiw)  made    compulsoiy    by    the 

Public  Service  Commission, 
the  lower  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  connecting  These  cars  are  "convertible," — that  is,  they 
the  Hudson  and  Pennsylvania  terminals  and  may  be  changed  from  summer  to  winter 
also  traverse  lines  from  river  to  river  on  Fifty-  form.  They  have  no  running-board,  and  are 
ninth  and  other  uptown  streets.  The  neces-  er[uipped  with  fenders,  wheel-guards,  and 
sity  for  these  last-named  subways  is  bound  air-brakes.  The  steel  cars  in  the  subways 
to  become  increasingly  evident  after  the  now  have  side  as  well  as  end  doors  and  air- 
Pennsylvania  has  begun  to  bring  its  multi-  brakes,  and  are  operated  with  pneumatic 
tudes  into  Manhattan  into  an  already  con-  starling  signals. 

gested  section.  The  idea  of  the  Public  Service  Commissioa 

Richmond  is  as  yet  the  only  borough  which  is  that  in  all  new  subways  and  tunnels,  the 
has  no  modem  system  of  transportation.  It  dimensions  should  be  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
cannot  be  said  to  be  served  at  all  by  the  muni-  use  of  standard  railway  equipment.  This 
cipal  ferry,  and  the  steam  and  trolley  lines  that  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  trains  will  come 
now  cross  it.  There  are  various  projects  for  from  New  Jersey  and  Westchester  County  and 
connecting  this  borough  with  the  rest  of  the  make  trips  without  a  break  through  the  tunnels. 
city.  Rajnd-transit  tunnels  are  the  favorite.  The  commission's  idea,  further,  is  to  "tic  in" 
One  is  planned  to  extend  under  the  Narrows,  all  bridges  as  part  of  the  railway  system.  The 
to  connect  with  the  Fort  Hamilton  exten-  old  Brooklyn  idea  of  bringing  passengers  only 
sion  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway.  Another  to  the  bridge  on  the  New  York  side  and  leaving 
scheme  provides  (or  the  southward  pro-  them  there  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  metropcji- 
longatton  of  the  Hudson  Tube  system  from  tan  conception  of  transit  without  <hange  all 
Jersey  City  through  ihe  Communipaw  sec-  over  the  greater  city  through  tunnels,  on  the 
tion,  to  Staten  Island  by  a  tunnel  under  surface,  and  over  the  bridges.  "To  the  heart 
Kill  van  Kull.  of  Manhattan  with  a  minimum  of  change,"  is 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the  comfort  the  motto. 


MILWAUKEE'S   SOCIALIST 
GOVERNMENT 

BY  GEORGE  ALLAN  ENGLAND 


pOR  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  Sodalist  previous  administrations,  as  well  as  with 
^  administration  to-day  finds  itself  com-  many  features  of  the  present  system,  and 
pletely  controlling  a  city  of  metropolitan  size,  symptomatic  of  the  drift  away  from  old- 
Brockton  and  Haverhill,  both  of  which  at  one  parly  politics,  it  was  overwhelming. 
time  tjected  Socialist  mayors,  left  them  un-  As  will  be  remembered,  Seidel's  vote  ran 
supported  in  the  dty  councils,  and  doomed  more  than  7000  in  excess  of  Schoenecker's 
them  therefore  to  defeat.  In  Milwaukee,  on  (Dem.),aDdoveri5,ooo above Beffel's (Rep.), 
the  contrary,  the  government  is  practically  With  Seidel  there  were  swept  into  office  16 
a  unit,  elected  on  a  straight  Socialist  plat-  Aldermen  out  of  a  possible  23,  including  7 


form.  It  has  a  free 
hand.  Its  failure  or  its 
success  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  watched 
with  keen  interest  by 
all  to  whom  the  prob- 
Icpis  of  municipal 
welfare  are  important. 
When  the  news 
flashed  over  the  wires 
last  April  that  Emil  Sei- 
del, a  pattern-maker, 
had  been  elected  May- 
or of  Milwaukee  on  the 
Socialist  ticket,  with 
the  largest  plurality 
ever  given  in  the  dty, 
and  that  in  addition  he 
bad  carried  with  him 
nearly  the  entire  munic- 
ipal government,  Amer- 
ica paused  for  a  long 
moment  to  wonder. 
Some  papers  scoffed; 
others  intimated  or  urgeA 

openly  expressed  their 
hope  that  the  new  administration  should  f  ail- 


MAYOR  EMIL  SEIDEL 

(Tbefint  Sodalist  called  Uadmin^urtbeaSiurB  of 


Aldermen-at-Large,  3 
Civil  Judges,  1 1  Superj 
visors  out  of  16,  thA 
City  Treasurer,  Attor- 
ney,Comptroller, and  a 
majority  on  the  Board 
of  County  Supervisors. 
The  Council,  formerly 
composed  of  19  Demo- 
crats, 10  Socialists,  and 
6  Republicans,  now 
stands  thus:  31  Social- 
ists, 10  Democrats,  and 
4  Republicans.  In 
addition,  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  had 
the  appointing  of  sev- 
eral important  officials. 
For  two  years  at  least, 
Socialists — working- 
men — will  dictate  tie 
policies  of  a  city  of 
close  to  375,000  pop- 
ulation. Thus  their 
task  becomes  one  of 
the  most  weighty 
experiments  in  municipal  government  ever 


lest  through  success  it  should  induce  other  tried  by  the  American  people.' 

cities    to    imitation;    and    some    predicted  Even  before  the  last  election  the  Sodal- 

anarchy  and  bloodshed.   As  a  whole,  however.  Democrats,  both  in  office  and  out,  were  per- 

Ihe  press  adopted  a  reasonable  skepticism,  sistently  agitating  for  public  ownership  of 

"Let   us  wait,   before  passing  judgment,"  various  utilities,  such  as  coal,  gas,  wood,  ice, 

seemed  the  general  verdict.     "Let  us  give  and  street-railway   service.     Against  great 

this  new  idea  a  hearing.    Perhaps,  after  all,  odds  they  had  succeeded  in  clearing  the  way 

it  can  make  good."    And  so  the  country  has  for  a  municipal  electric-light  plant.    In  the 

been  waiting.  101  lowreae  h  ataowliw  theacricHy  invletuian  cbvucttr 

This  attitude  has  perhaps  been  parUy  due  ?iriS™"m<:ffii*"^^*'i.''»'p?™-".k^  'HS*»'SitnSd 

to  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  overturn.   The  BSsS^wn'^Ki!  "™  TroMiurr'taVflo 

Sodalist  victory  possessed  nothing  of  half-  ^""^j^^"^^'"  "^e'prai'iSnin^iSciaJi' 

beartedness.    Springing  from  popular  discon-  i««.a  •oiiciio™.  a  painwni.a  cigM^m»keri 

tent  with  the  open  corruption  of  Milwaukee's  triMj."Sw3f^aerk.  prTniSr."    "*  ™"'™'" 
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matter  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  viaduct  they  had  nine  dailies,  naturally  a  unit  in  anti<Sodalist 
saved  the  city  some  $160,000.  They  had  ex-  policy.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  telling 
posed  and  checked  graft  in  the  furnishing  blows  struck  by  the  Social-Democrats  has 
of  policemen's  and  firemen's  uniforms,  and  been  their  mimmizing"  of  expenses  to  the 
in  the  city  garbage-plant.  Tliey  had  also  county  for  grand,  juries,  attorneys'  fees,  and 
stopped  the  payment  of  considerable  sums  to  court  charges.  T^s  saving,  due  Xo  their  war 
absent  or  discharged  officials.  on  graft,  has  been  very  great.    Such  an  econ- 

They  had  advocated  home  rule;  street  omiziog  of  cash,  amply  proved,  sometimes 
"comfort  stations";  municipal  hospitals,  aSects  a  community  more  favorably  than  any 
markets,  storage  houses  and  abattoir;  a  pub-  purely  moral  issue. 

Ik  lodging-house;  i-^nt  fares;  a  redistricting  All  these  and  many  c^her  acts  haw  be« 
of  the  city;  free  text-books  and  "penny  for  some  time  stored  in  the  pid>ilc  memoTj- of 
lunches"  for  underfed  children,  as  welt  as  Milwaukee;  they  all  helped  spell  success, 
properly  built,  lighted,  warmed,  and  cleaned  The  voters  of  the  city  ha!d  really  witnessed 
school-buildings.  They  had  rendered  abor-  Socialists  at  work.  So,  too,  had  the  citizens 
tive  the  efforts  of  a  certain  book  concern  to  -of  the  entire  State,  Uk  Social- Democratic 
have  the  school  board  made  a{^}ointivc,  and  members  of  the  l^;islature  bad  in  the  mean- 
had  assured  Milwaukee  the  right  to  elect  time  been  active,  and  the  people  ju  a  whole 
its  own  board.  They  had  been  campaigning  had  approved  their  labors,' 
against  tuberculosis,  food-adulteration,  and 

the  contract  system,  explaining  the  high  cost  ™*^  ^^  ^^^^'  what  is  being 

of  living  as  a  result  of  private  monopoly,  and  accompltshed? 

advocating  municipal  model  tenements,  free  Here,  now,  comes  the  really  vital  question, 
legaladvicefor  the  poor,  and  "soda!  centers"  Here  we  envisage  the  practical  answer.  K 
to  replace  the  saloon.  pn^ram  may  be,  on  paper,  all  that  PUto, 

Ever  since  1908  the  Social-Democratic  More,  or  BeUamy  could  dream,  yet  in  prac- 
Aldermen  have  been  dosdy  watched  by  the  tioc  iattef  every  hope.  "The  hills  of  De- 
dtixens.  Even  the  capitalist  press  admitted  mocracy,  afar  off,  always  look  green."  Vllun 
their  worth — and  a  strong  press  it  is,  with  we  draw  near — what  then? 

In  judging  the  Milwaukee  movement,  we 
should  in  the  first  place  bear  firmly  in  miitd 
the  fact  that  the  Social-Democrats  have  now 
hHd  office  (Hily  six  months,  and  that  such  ao 
Augean  stable  as  a  large  American  city  re- 
quires a  deal  of'sluicing  before  it  can  becooie 
wholly  dean.  We  must  also  remember  that 
the  "hold-over"  old  party  officials  have  with 
some  consistency  labored  to  block  the  nev 
regime.  In  the  third,  place,  the  finanfpg  of  the 
city  were  left  so-entangled  and  depleted  that, 
up  to  the  present,  funds  have  been  lacking 
for  some  of  the  more  inqxxlant  projects. 
And,  lastly,  a  stubborn  obstade  has  been 
encountered  in  the  shape  of  State  laws  ham- 
pering home  rule.  The  dty  charter,  which 
Attorney  Hoan  characterizes  as  "a  compli- 
cated, musty,  gray-haired  old  document," 
has  in  several  respects  bound  the  hands  of  the 
Social- Democrats.  Until  Socialists  at  Madi- 
son  shall  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  ne* 
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MAYOR  SEIDEL  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

charter.certaindemandsniiistofnecessityliein  delusion  came  at  once.  The  eight-hour  day 
abeyance.  Yet,  jd  spite  of  all  these  several  was  promptly  insisted  on,  to  the  dismay  of 
difficulties,  results  have  already  materialized,  the  old  party  officials  who  still  retained  office. 
To  begin  with,  immediately  on  taking  pos-  This  rule  has  already  weeded  out  several  lazy 
session  of  the  city  government,  the  Socialists  and  incompetent  employees, 
put  an  end  to  a  lot  of  petty  grafting  and  The  administration  has  also  removed  eight 
lopped  off  numbers  of  useless  official  heads,  unnecessary  and  illegally  appointed  deputy 
The  opposition  had  charged  that  the  Social-  sheriffs,  thus  at  one  stroke  effecting  a  saving 
Democrats  would  permit  officials  and  work-  of  $9,600  a  year.  One  "chair-warmer"  was 
men  to  "soldier."    The  awakening  from  that  at  once  dismissed  in  the  City  Clerk's  ofBce, 
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and  the  bodyguard  in  the  Mayor's  office  was 
put  back  on  a  police  beat;  two  salaries  were 
saved.  The  new  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  H.  E.  Briggs,  quickly  discovered  that 
the  methods  of  purchasing  for  the  city  had 
been  very  lax.  At  his  recommendation  a  new 
department  was  created,  known  as  the  Pur- 
chasing Department.  Henry  Campbell,  a 
competent  business  man,  was  put  in  charge 
of  this.  During  the  first  fortnight  he  intro- 
duced order  into  chaos,  and  began  his  prac- 
tical saving  in  several  directions.'    He  is  at 

I  Eoanomlaa  u  due:  On  hoae  tor  Che  Fire  Depknmpot. 
Seo.    On  ■uUmtoblle  llrea.  fiS.    Op  bar.  >I^0.    IThln.  on 


present  developing  a  plan  to  secure  the  usual 
commercial  cash  discounts,  which  will  result 
in  an  estimated  annual  economy  of  about 
$20,000.  Up  to  date,  the  Socialists  have  cut 
away  some  $4000  of  needless  expense.  The}' 
believe  that,  when  their  methods  are  fully 
imder  way,  they  can  reduce  the  dty's  ex- 
penses between  $50,000  and  Sioo,ooo  per 
annum.  Mere  details,  true;  but  helpful  in 
housed  eaning^a  sort  of  preliminary  bnid- 
ing  down  of  spiders'  webs. 

One  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  has  been  the  securing  of  the 
most  competent  man  for  important  work, 
regardless  of  his  political  complexion  or 
his    place    of    residence.     "Get    experts!" 
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has  been  a  slogan.    The  task  has  proved  extending  the  pai^k  and  transportation 

diffiailt.  SYSTEMS 

"The  big  corporations,"  Mayor  Seidd  ex-  " 

trains,  "have  laid  hands  on  these  experts.  Closely  allied  to  the  task  of  improving  the 

They  have  hired  the  best  legal  talent,  the  dty's  physical  welfare  is  the  work,  now  well 

best  engineering  talent,  the  best  technical  under  way,  of  largely.extending  the  park  sys- 

men.    .    .    .    We  in  Milwaukee  realize  that  tem.     Elaborate  plans  have  ^eady  been 

the  technical  man,  the  engineer,  the  expert,  drawn  up,  and  $250,000  has  been  voted  to 

belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  capital-  begin  operations. 

ist.    We  are  fighting  with  the  corporations  to  Charles  B.  Whitnall,  City  Treasurer  and 

get  possession  of  these  e3q>erts.   We  lay  daim  member  of  the  Park  Commission,  has  devised 

on  them,  and    ...    we  are  going  to  get  a  far-reaching  sdieme  for  public  betterment, 

them."  His   plan   contemplates   forming   a   "Civic 

IMPROVED  SANITATION  ^^^^^^"^    ^^tu^'r^*^'    Fifth    and 

Ej^th  Streets,  near  the  Lake  front.    From 

Following  this  idea,  Seidd  and  his  asso-  this  center,  parked   thoroughfares    are    to 

dates  cast  about  for  some  wedLS  before  being  radiate,  broad  Plough  for  car  lines  to  run 

able  satisfactorily  to  fill  the  post  of  Commis-  through  the  middle,  with  trees  and  grass- 

sioner  of  Health.      They  finally  fixed  upon  plots  on  dther  side.    Parks  and  breathing- 

and  were  able  to  secure  Passed-Assistant  places  will  be  scattered  along  tHese  thor- 

Surgeon  W.  C.  Rucker,  of  the  United  States  ou^ares. 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  In  connection  with  the  system*  recom- 

whose  national  reputation  rests  on  the  part  mendations  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 

that  he  took  in  the  successful  fights  against  mission  deal  with  the  concentration  of  trans- 

the  bubonic  fight  in  San  Francisco  and  the  portation-lines  throu^iout  the  dty.     The 

yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  map  on  the  next  page  illustrates  Uie  plan. 

When  questioned  about  this  appointment  which  aims  to  renckr  the  various  sections  of 

of  a  non-Sodalist  to  fill  so  important  a  post,  the  dty  mutually  more  accessibly,  and  to 

Sddel  made  answer:  facilitate  the  handling  of  goods,  2^  well  as 

render  more  easy  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  of 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  man's  pdttics  in  matters  humanity, 
of  this  kind.    Wc  want  effidency.     Dr.  Rucker's        rpi  ^  « •!««  ^,^«.^.^  "  :<,  •*^«,  u^x^^  «,r^,i,^^ 
poUtics  suit  us  first-rate.     He  fa  anti-rat.  antt-       The     zone  system     is  now  bemg  worked 
bubonk  pU^ue,  anti-tyi^ioid  fever,  and  anti-sluuL  out.    This  will  eventually  exdude  from  resi- 

If  my  cliSd  were  sick,  I  would  not  necessarily  dence   districts   the  factories   and   railroads 
kx)k  for  a  Socialist  physician.     I  would  seek  a  which  now  "make  most  districts  of  working- 
specialist,  without  uiquinng  about  his  pohtics,  if   ^i„^„  u^«,<^  „»o«^:«^o*«*   ,,.^<,»^^  ^^^a  «r^;o„  " 
he  were  clearly  the  bist  i^n  to  bring  my  child   ^^  *^^5^  unsamtary,  unsafe  and  noisy, 
back  to  health.  Mr.  Whitnall  proposes  that  the  aty  shall 

invest  some  13,000,000  m-  land,:  ^^^^  shall 

Dr.  Rucker  has  already  demonstrated  purchase,  under  condemnation  proceedings, 
that  the  endemic  typhoid  of  Milwaukee  is  a  tract  for  parkways  as  well  as  for  modd 
due  to  the  contaminated  water-supply,  a  dwellings.  The  parkway  system  is  to  involve 
condition  previously  neglected  and  even  de-  radical  improv«»ents  in  dectric  railway  scrv- 
nied;  and  already  he  has  taken  steps  for  the  ice.  By  a  rderendum  vote  of  April  5  the 
purification  of  that  supply;  construction  ot  a  municipal  depot  at  the 

He  has  begun  work  on  a  survey  of  the  dty.  Civic  Center  was  decided  on.  The^dty  in- 
investigating  its  diseases  and  its  plague-^ts,  tends,  when  able,  to  establish  nmnidpal 
and  is  drawing  up  a  plan  of  campaign  against  street-car  lines,  both  for  passengers  and 
them.  Taking  with  him  a  photographer,  he  f^ht,  along  the  parkways.  These  will  Ibe 
has  ddved  into  the  slums  and  alle)rs.  Many  far  superior  in  convenience  and  directness  to 
of  the  appalliqg  conditions  of  poverty  in  the  ^e  existing  Kncs. 

ccmgested  Italian,  Jewish,  and  Slovak  dis-  '*This  fact,"  says  Mr.  WhitnaH,  "coupled 
tricts  have  be^  jdiotograjAed — pictures  with  the  ability  to  travel  faster  without  fear 
have  been  obtained  showing,  for  example,  of  acddent  along  the  parked  ways,  and  with 
little  girls  searching  garbage-barrds  for  food;  the  adcted  comfort  to  the  public,  will  put  the 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  alleys  have  present  lines  of  tiie  private  compiemies  in  a 
become  the  playgrounds  of  the  poor;  show-  more  entoprisiog  attitude.  Thoi^  we  can* 
ing  half-nak^  youngsters  playing  in  mud  not  lay  the  tracks  at  Qricc>  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  mire,  with  rdirse,  dead  animals,  and  no  frandiises  will  be  ^en)t9  any  private 
other  filthy  objects.  coiporations;  yet  they  will>be  enoouiaged  to 
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SYSTEM  OF  PARKED  WAYS  RADIATING  FROM  MILWAUKEE'S  QVK  CENTER 
(Tte  dark  portion  ia  the  center  of  the  nuip  shows  the  locution  of  proposed  civic  cenlei.    The  City  Hill,  ihefint 
on*  in  ■  Isrife  American  city  to  be  mntraJled  by  Socialists,  is  located  there  now.    When  the  best  routes  for  Ihe  rjdi»l- 
l&S  roadi  were  plottetl  it  was  found  that  they  coiacided  almost  exactly  with  the  old  Indiui  trails  leading  into  HDwaiilice 
when  that  place  was  but  a  fur-trading  Etation) 

use  the  system  under  leases.  The  terminals,  begun,  its  extension  waits  merely  the  aip- 
however,  are  to  be  fully  equipped  and  owned  plication  of  sufficient  funds.  By  way  of  fur- 
by  the  city.  AH  this  system  of  business  is  ther  comment  on  the  traffic  situation,  Mr. 
to  be  audited  by  the  dty  also."  Whitnall  says: 

Connected  with  the  municipal  tnmk  lines, 
lubsidiary   traffic  and   freight  centere  have       Milwaukee  has  erown  to  a  siw  where  there  tsan 

,        ,     ^  ,  _ii-<i_-.  •  ^     r   advantaec   in   scparatine   the   intcmrban   aepots 

•ilready  been  planned.  Each  is  to  consist  of  (,„^  ^he  long-distance  traffic,  and  whcrt  frei^". 
.1  park  and  a  depot.  It  is  proposed  to  equip  including  Lake  tonnage,  can  be  handled  within 
all  business  districts  with  trackage,  so  that  lones  convenient  but  apart  from  the  business 
ht-avy  merchandise  can  be  deUvered  by  rail  «"^"^"-  .  The*  features  have  been  devdT"e. 
,-',..,,.-,,  ■'     ,       Preparation  to  begin  work  on  what  is  called  Jodcs 

and  trucking  thus  kept  oS  the  pavements,  jgi^'^d  Harbor,  and  on  a  municipal  depot  for  L»ke 
'Pie  munidpal  freight-cars  are  to  be  equipped  passenger  and  long-distance  travel,  is  suggested  for 
with  wagons  which  can  be  lifted  on  or  off  the  Third  Ward,  along  Erie  St.  This  brings  the 
hy  cranes  at  the  various  local  depots.    An   ^^'^  B?^'  municipal  depots  ina  Une,  "'^"'^ 

/ ,        ,        ,  ,,         i   1     V    ,        11    -       connections-     Considerable  engineering  worr  is 

elalwratc  plan,  on  the  whole,  but  well  m-  involved,  for  which  dcuiled  plans  are  now  being 
(lidu   the    limits   of    the  possible.     Already  arranged. 
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A  new  park  has  already  been  sdected  for  ent  wild  state  as  practicable,  yet  at  the  same 
the  Fifth  Ward,  and  a  general  investigation  time  removed  from  danger  of  encroachment 
has  been  made  by  the  Park  Board  to  put  a  by  private  owners. 

stop  to  the  sale,  in  any  park,  of  impure  prod-  Work  has  already  begim  on  the  Menom- 
acts,  foodstuffs,  and  drmks.  Work  has  dso  onee  to  plat  the  land  in  park  form,  not  in 
begun  on  the  River  Parks  plan,  and  on  the  squares.  Some  of  the  land-owners  in  the 
scheme  for  municipal  fruit-culture.  vicinity  have  realized  the  advantage  of  this 

form  of  platting,  and  are  cooperating  with 
ARBORICULTURE.     EDGEWATER  PARKS        the  administration.   The  amoimt  of  land  that 

the  dty  will  have  to  purchase  outright  will 

A  systematic  planting  of  trees,  particu-  be  small, 
larly  fruit-  and  nut-trees,  is  abready  under  On  the  Milwaukee  River,  north  side,  lies 
way.  The  public  is  being  urged  to  cooperate  a  large  tract  that  the  Socialists  propose  to 
in  this  work,  this  "  simple  but  effectual  meth-  arrange  for  model  homes.  The  dty  is  already 
od  of  conservation,"  not  only  for  aesthetic  empowered  to  do  all  but  build;  and  State 
effect,  but  also  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  legislation  has  been  planned  which  will  en- 
cost  of  fruit  and  inddentally  decreasing  in-  able  the  mtmidpahty  to  establish  a  winter 
temperance.  The  plan,  at  present,  contem-  factory  where  cottages  in  "knock-down" 
plates  a  3000-acre  mtmidpal  apple-orchard,  form  can  be  constructed.  This  work  will  not 
to  supply  fruit  at  reduced  prices.  only  relieve  unemployment,  but  will  also  pro- 

"One  of  the  blights  of  dvilization,"  say  vide  very  inexpensive  sunmier  homes  for  the 
the  Sodal-Democrats,  "is  the  abnormal  appe-  working  dass.  The  whole  movement  has  in 
tite  for  stimulants.  There  is  an  insuffident  view,  as  in  so  many  European  dties,  mtmid- 
amount  of  fruit  available  or  within  reach  of  pally  owned  workingmen's  homes. 
the  average  individual.  Apples  can  be  pro-  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  enthusiastic  about 
duced  by  the  dty  at  $1.00  a  barrel.  This  this  plan.  When  interviewed,  late  in  August, 
would  do  for  us  what  prohibition  never  by  Walter  Thomas  Mills  (who  is  now  on  a 
can  do."  •  year's  tour  of  the  world  for  the  Sodalists 

Preparations  are  under  way  to  develop  a  of   Milwaukee,  collecting   and   writing    up 
long  strip  of  the  dty's  river  shores,  which  are  data  about  munidpal  improvements),  he  ex- 
to  be  beautified  and  rendered  available  for  daimed: 
boating,   bathing,   and   other   amusements. 

A  Sewage  Commission,  consisting  of   three       My  ra^ge  to  Milwaukee  is  that  hers  is  a  gr^t 
t    .^,   ^     A,         •       4.  •*  •  •      Opportunity.    The  city  can  buy  land,  subdivide, 

of  the  most  enunent  samtery  engmeers  m  improve  it,  and  on  it  build  sanitary,  comfortable, 
Amenca,  is  at  present  outhning  a  plan  to  beautiful  houses  for  all  her  people,  which  need  not 
prevent  the  pollution  of  Milwaukee's  three  cost  more  than  $1800  each.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
rivers— the  Milwaukee,  Menomonee,  and  opportunity  to  entirely  rebuUd  the  homes  of  a 
XT.      ...      .         ix«i       t  L.I.         •  -4.      r  City,  and  It  need  never  cost  the  City     .     .     .     any- 

Kmmckmmc.  The  forthcommg  report  of  ^hing  to  do  it.  Your  city  can  have  the  use  of  my 
this  Comnussion  is  expected  to  recommend  concrete-house  inventions.  I  do  not  want  a  dollar 
the  prohibition  or  the  discharge  of  waste-  of  profits.    Youcan  sell  bonds,  say  at  5  percent.; 

waters  into  the  rivers  by  large  manufacturing  ^"^  ^"^^  ^}'^  ^o"«^'  !t"l'^^?  f^  one-fourth  the 

*i.     •     4.  11  4.'       ^r  14.  present  rate,  and  even  that  rental  will  pay  oft  the 

conccnis,  the  mstallation  of  a  complete  sys-  g^n^g  i„  ^en  years.    After  that  the  onfy^cost  will 

tem  of  mtercepting  sewers  and  the  final  dis-  be  maintenance,  which  will  be  practically  nothing. 
position  of  the  sewage  in  an  economical  and 

sanitary  manner.  This  will  convert  the  riv-  The  park  and  land  imdertaking  of  the 
ers  running  through  the  dty  from  unsightly  Sodal-Democrats  may  for  the  present  be 
''septic  tanks"  into  pleasant,  health-giving  roughly  summed  up  by  saying  that  all  plans 
streams.  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  first  consider- 

The  shores  for  a  long  distance  will  be  ation  should  be  to  make  the  dty  a  better 
beautified  and  rendered  available  for  boat-  home  for  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  dty. 
ing,  bathing,  and  other  amusements.  Public  Provisions  are  being  made  for  broad  park- 
interest  in  these  shores  is  greater  than  can  be  ways,  beautiful  streets,  convenient  trans- 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  When  devel-  portation,  aad  economical  and  artistic  group- 
oped,  they  will  provide  park  areas  for  many  ings  of  public  buildings.  Some  of  the  most 
localities,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  many  healthful  and  pleasant  sites  are  being  re- 
miles  of  delightfid  walks  and  drives.  Their  served  for  munidpal  dwellings.  Plans  are 
cost  of  maintenance  should  be  comparatively  under  way  for  comfort-stations  and  small 
slight,  for  the  Socialists  plan  to  let  them  grow  parks  in  present  residence  districts,  and  for 
naturally,  remaining  as  nearly  in  their  pres-  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  tenements. 
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Fruit-  and  nut-trees  will  be  planted  in  great  industry  inaugurated  by  the  Sodal-Demo- 
outer  parks,  the  product  of  which  can  be  sold  crats. 

by  the  dty  to  raise  money  for  other  plans  or  The  supply  of  stone  will  suffice  for  genera- 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  to  furnish  tions.  It  can  be  crushed  and  delivered  on 
wholesome  food  for  the  inhabitants.  "The  board  a  boat  for  30  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Mil- 
aim  of  the  whole  project  is  to  secure  sanitary  waukee  is  now  paying  $1.25  to  $1.40  a  cubic 
and  agreeable  surroundings  for  the  people."    yard.    If  transported  on  a  dty  scow,  carrying 

and  unloading  will  cost  but  10  cents  a  yard. 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STREET  DEPARTMENT  The  prospective  reduction  in  cost  is  obviously 

very  great. 

Closely  allied  to  the  park  system,  of  course, 
is  that  of  streets  and  throughfares.   Here,  too,  other  innovations 

radical    improvements   have   already   been 
brought  into  eflFect.  Among  a  number  of  minor  factors  in  their 

One  of  Mayor  Seidel's  first  official  acts  was  house-cleaning,  the  Sodalists  have  reorgan- 
to  make  an  extended  personal  investigation  ized  the  Public  Works  Department  on  what 
of  the  streets  and  put  an  end  to  a  good  deal  is  called  an  "effidency  basis."  They  have 
of  incompetent,  shiftless  paving-work.  Fol-  reorganized  the  accoimting  system  in  the 
lowing  this,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Coimdl,  Comptroller's  office,  and  have  passed  an 
recommending  that  prizes  be  oflFered  to  chil-  ordinance  establishing  the  "cost  unit"  sys- 
dren  for  their  help  in  keeping  the  streets  tem.  Money  has  been  appropriated  to  instal 
clean,  and  giving  those  who  prove  trust-  this  system,  putting  Milwaiikee  among  the 
worthy  police  powers  to  arrest  violators  of  first  of  all  American  dties  in  regard  to  up-to- 
health  ordinances.  date  business  methods.    The  dty  will  also, 

J.  J.  Handley,  the  new  Superintendent  of  from  now  on,  bid  on  all  public  work,  thus 
Street-Cleaning,  has  already  got  the  slum  doing  away  with  the  contract-graft, 
alleys  into  shape,  as  never  before.  He  has  laid  Although  the  problem  of  forcing  the  strect- 
out  simplified  districts  and  has  reapportioned  car  companies  to  give  dean  and  adequate 
the  street  gangs,  economizing  time  and  labor,  service  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
H.  E.  Briggs,  who,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  a  number  of  ordinances  have  been  passed  for 
Works,  has  replaced  the  former  cumbersome  that  purpose,  and  the  days  of  dirty,  over- 
four-man  board,  is  estimating  the  cost  and  crowded  cars  are  surely  numbered, 
feasibility  of  installing  sanitary,  dust-proof,  A  committee  has  bcin  appointed  to  inves- 
odorless  boxes  for  sweepings,  from  which  the  tigate  the  matter  of  a  munidpal  printing 
dirt  cannot  be  spilled.  plant,  in  order  to  escape  extortion  at  private 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  creosoted  hands.  The  sale  of  liquor  in  the  "red-light" 
pa\ang-blocks  which  have  been  worn  out  are  district  has  been  prohibited.  For  various 
now  being  used  for  fuel  at  the  asphalt  plant,  reasons,  seventy-five  applications  for  licenses 
The  old  asphalt,  for  years  past  thrown  onto  have  been  rejected.  The  Sodalists  refuse  to 
the  dump,  has  been  discovered  to  possess  issue  a  license  for  a  saloon  in  any  build- 
value.  It  can  be  remelted  and  used  over  ing  condemned  by  the  Building  In^)ec- 
and  over  again.  Consequently  it  is  now  tor,  or  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  or 
being  "mined"  and  employed  to  resur-  to  any  man  for  any  other  man  or  for  a 
face  the  pavements.  Many  a  dollar  is  be-  company, 
ing  saved.  They  are  now  considaing  a  measure  which 

The  Sodalists  have  already  exposed  a  deal  will  force  the  labeling  of  all  tenement-houses, 
in  paving-contracts,  whereby  some  200  per  sweat-shops,  brothek,  and  assignation-houses 
cent,  profit  was  to  be  made  out  of  the  dty  by  with  the  real  owners*  names.  They  have 
a  firm  selling  "bitulithic"  pavement.  Esti-  granted  a  24-hour  rest  to  every  policeman, 
mated  economies  which  wiU  result  from  a  re-  once  in  15  days,  and  have  assured  each  officer 
vision  of  this  deal  will  amount  to  between  and  fireman  a  public  trial  before  discharge. 
$20,000  and  $25,000.  They  intend  to  make  all  election-days  holi- 

One  of  the  most  in  teresting  projects  actually  days, 
being  worked  out  is  the  purchase  of  a  munid-  Investigating  the  House  of  Correction,  the 
pal  quarry.  The  city  has  a  chance  to  buy  Sodalist  supervisors  have  found  a  wretched 
a  fine  limestone  bed  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  state  of  affairs.  There  is  only  one  doctor  for 
From  it,  most  of  the  paving  and  building  this  large  institution,  and  not  even  a  single 
stone  required  can  be  obtained.  The  quarry  nurse.  The  doctor  has  been  making  but  one 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  first  munidpal  visit  a  day.    The  building  is  a  fire-trap.   A 
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new  building  and  proper  attendance  are  now  sufficient  to  employ  skilled  workmen.     It 

being  planned  for.  seems  that  the  construction  of  the  new  viaduct 

Two  erf  the  supervisors  have  volunteered  required  the  services  of  such  men,  and  that 

to  spend  one  week,  each,  in  the  county  jaU,  few  could  be  had  at  the  old  rate  of  $3  a  day. 

locked  in  cells  like  prisoners.    They  intend  Consequently,  skilled  iron-workers  are  now 

to  discover  the  exact  status  of  that  institu-  employed  at  $4.50,  and  the  Superintendent 

tion,  and  to  improve  it.   In  the  erection  of  the  of  Bridges,  McKeith,  reports  that  the  dty 

new  Central  Police-station,  the  conmiittee  to  will  be  able  to  save  money  because  of  the 

whom  the  plans  were  submitted  insisted  that  increased  efficiency    of    this    new    class  of 

the  cells  must  receive'  direct  sunlight,  and  men. 

stipulated  a  number  of  other  humane,  sani-  The  next  important  case  that  came  before 

tary  improvements.    According  to  an  expert  the  City  Attorney  was  an  action  to  compel 

in  such  matters — a  professor  of  Sociology  in  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad  to  depress  more 

Chicago  University — this  building  is  to  be  than  a  mile  of  trackage  in  the  dty  limits,  so 

the  b^t  dty  prison  in  America.  as  to  abolish  grade-crossings.    This  case  was 

In  regard  to  imion  labor,  an  atmosphere  bitterly  contested  by  the  railroad  and  by 

now  prevails  that  makes  the  organization  manufacturers  along  the  entire  distance.    At 

and  growth  of  unionism  far  easier  than  imder  the  end  of  the  hearing,  after  more  than  100 

the  old  regime.    Already  the  street-car  em-  witnesses  had  been  caU^bd,  the  Railroad  Com- 

ployees,  and  the  girls  employed  in  the  clothing  mission  dedded  that  the  grades  must  be  done 

trade  and  in  the  breweries,  have  materially  away  with.    This  was  conceded  by  even  the 

benefited  therefrom.   The  car  companies  have  opposition  press  to  be  the  greatest  victory  in 

voluntarily  raised  wages  $3  to  $9  per  month,  abolishing  Milwaukee  grade-crossings  ever 

Every  \mion  reports  good  gains.    That  this  achieved. 

improvement  will  swing  imion  labor  toward  This  case  was  followed  in  Jime  by  one 

a  continued  support  of  the  Social-Democrats  against    a    building    company,    recovering 

is  apparent.  $10,000  on  the  defalcation  of  a  former  offidal 

whose  bond  had  never  been  called  for.  Anoth- 

THE  CITY  attorney's  VICTORIES  er  case,  won  in  July,  saved  the  dty  the  same 

amoimt,  $10,000.  Thus  far,  every  important 
But  in  the  City  Attorney's  department  we  case  tried  since  the  Sodalists  came  into  power 
find  some  of  the  most  striking  successes;  has  been  won  by  them, 
made,  too,  against  heavy  odds.  For,  as  At- 
torney Daniel  Hoan  says:  "A  Sodalist  taking  those  uncollected  license-fees 
possession  of  this  office  finds  himself  pecu- 
liarly hampered,  because  all  the  laws  of  the  One  of  Hoan's  hardest  tasks  has  been  the 
State  and  dty,  being  capitalist  laws,  act  to  investigation  of  the  street-railway  service 
restrain  and  tie  him."  and  the  determination  of  what  could  be  done. 
That  is,  the  larger  matters  of  home  rule  imder  present  state  laws  and  private  owner- 
and  munidpal  ownership  of  the  prindpal  ship,  to  better  the  service.  As  a  result,  ordi- 
industries  have  as  yet  necessarily  Iain  in  nances  have  been  drafted  providing  for  clean 
abe3rance.  Until  the  Sodalists  at  Madison  cars,  air-brakes  and  lifting  jacks,  to  be  used 
can  bestow  home  rule,  such  plans  cannot  in  case  of  accidents.  This  investigation  im- 
legally  be  put  through.  Home  rule,  how-  earthed  the  fact  that  for  the  past  10  years  an 
ever,  is  on  the  way,  and  with  it  public  own-  annual  license-fee  of  $10  per  car  had  not  been 
ership.  paid  by  the  companies.  Suit  has  been  brought 
Despite  this  temporary  obstade,  much  has  for  the  amount  of  these  fees,  totaling  $72,000. 
already  been  accomplished.  The  first  task  Even  should  this  suit  fail,  which  it  can  hardly 
that  Hoan  undertook  was  to  give  a  legal  do,  the  Socialists  from  now  on  intend  to  col- 
opinion  on  a  resolution  to  employ  union  men  lect  fees  of  some  $5000  a  year.  In  connection 
on  dty  work.  with  this  case,  John  I.  Beggs,  boss  of  Mil- 
He  foimd  that  the  courts  prohibited  dis-  waukee's  traction,  gas  and  electric  light, 
crimination  in  favor  of  imion  labor  on  dty  imderwent  arrest,  to  the  great  joy  of  thou- 
jobs.    At  the  same  time,  however,  he  ascer-  sands. 

tained  that,  the  dty  could  regulate  the  wage-  Attorney  Hoan  has  also  put  an  end  to  the 

scale,  and  he  induced  the  Board  of  Public  practices  of   "friendly   suits"   and   "agree- 

Works  to  pay  the  union  rate.    One  of  the  ments,"  which  have  cost  the  dty  very  large 

Sodalist  Aldermen  then  introduced  a  reso-  sums.     He  has  informed  the  Council  that, 

lution  authorizing  the  Board  to  pay  a  wage  even  under  the  old  charter,  Milwaukee  can 
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establish  the  municipal  coal  and  wood  yard,  into  Milwaukee  securities.  In  some  cases 
A  special  committee  of  the  Council  has  these  offers  ran  as  high  as  several  hundred 
framed  the  proper  measure  for  this  work,  thousand  dollars.  Had  it  become  necessary 
which  is  now  being  pushed  forward.  to  appeal  to  the  labor  movement,  that  move- 

ment would  in  all  probability  have  handled 
THE  QUESTION  OF  FINANCE  the  entire  issue.    This,  however,  has  not  been 

needful,  since  the  financial  interests  of  Ikfil- 
One  of  the  principal  objections  made  by  waukee  itself  have  proved  vdlling  and  anxious 
the  opposition  has  been  the  vital  one  that  to  take  the  bonds,  as  issued, 
fimds  would  be  lacking.  And  this,  in  a  In  regard  to  means  for  the  park  and  trans- 
measure,  has  so  far  proved  true.  Not  only  portation  improvements,  methods  have  al- 
is  the  city's  revenue  inadequate  for  the  So-  ready  been  roughed  out  The  expense  of 
dalists'  plans  in  k>to,  but  the  Rose  adminis-  buying  the  necessary  land  need  not  be  great 
tration,  retiring,  left  a  deficit  of  some  $250,-  Says  Treasurer  Whitnall: 
000  which  will   have    to  be    met — one  of 

many  evil  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  new-       We  acquired  from  the  last  legislature  authority 

comers  ^^^  ^^^  purchase  of  a  larger  area  than  may  be  put 

T.   ,  *  •  J     4.    4.U        4.u«4.  ««^^^^:^    *o  actual  use.    We  can  take  in  enough  to  retain 

It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  economies  ^h^  ^^^  increment  created  by  virtue  of  the  im- 

will  have  to  be  practised  and  many  plans  de-  provements. 

vised  to  make  both  ends  meet.    The  several  The  city  has  the  power  to  buv  and  sell  real 

retrenchments  already  noted,  the  damage-  estate     It  can  purchase  land  in  the  suburbs,  im- 

j   .1      i.            7                    1       J     ^^^  prove  It,  sell  or  rent  the  land,  and  use  the  funds  so 

smts  and  the  hcense-fees  case  abeady  won,  Obtained  for  further  extension  of  its  plans, 

the  forcing  oi  the  viaduct  expense  upon  the  it  is  suggested  that  city  sales  of  property  should 

railroad   company,   and   the   cutting  off   of  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  improvements—this 

extensive  grafts,  partly  meet  the  SociaUsts'  to  inaugurate  the  higher  knd  tax  and  prevent  tax- 

j        -n   4.       e              4.              ^    ^t    ^„^^..^  dodging.    The  assessed  valuation  on  which  a  tax 

needs.    But  a  far  greater  source  of  revenue  jg  ^-^^  jg  ^^  ^e  the  price  at  which  the  city  may 

will  shortly  be  opened  by  the  movement  now   take  over  property.    From  the  sales  of  the  im- 
well  imder  way  to  institute  scientific  business   proved  city  land,  the  city  will  acquire  funds  for 

methods  and  to  force  the  payment  of  pro-  ^^^^''.^^'''n^r^f  .^''*?*    '^^^^i''^.?^  "^uT 

^.        I    .  u      4.U  iL  -^**^        aZ'^^   sell,  but  will  plot  them  for  model  dwellings.    If  the 

portional  taxes  by   the  corporations  doing  ^j^y  ^„  ^^^j^  ^5  per  cent,  of  what  this  system  wiC 

business  in  the  dty.  yield,  it  will  be  enough  to  maintain  our  entire 

City  Treasurer  Whitnall,  fully  alive  to  the  park  system, 
situation,  is  laboring  to  bring  order  into  the 

comparative  chaos  which  the  Democrats  left  Already  the  Park  Board  has  b^un  col- 

for  him.    No  more  bonds  are  to  be  issued  for  lecting  and  saving  for  fertilizer  all  manure 

dty  maintenance  or  running  expenses,  but  and  refuse.    The  dty  was  previously  buying 

only  for  land  and  permanent  improvements,  fertilizer  at  $3  per  yard,  and  wasting  its  own. 

Threats   made   before   election   by   certain  The  excess  of  fertilizer  will  now  be  sold  to 

bonding  companies,  which  handle  the  city's  gardeners,   thus  creating  a  new   munidpal 

bonds,  that  in  case  the  Socialists  were  elected  enterprise. 

they   would   refuse   to   deal   in   Milwaukee  The  matter  of  fruit-growing  is  also  being 

securities,  have  proved  idle.     Banks  and  oth-  pushed  forward  as  a  measure  for  revenue, 

ers  interested  in  the  finandal  affairs  of  the  Out  of  20,000  acres  contemplated  for  use  in 

city  can  find  no  valid  reason  why  Milwau-  parks  and  agricultural  schools,  at  least  from 

kee's  credit  should  be  less  secure  under  an  3000  to  4000   acres   are   to  be  devoted  to 

honest  administration  than  imder  one  noto-  apples.  .  The  income  from  an  orchard  of  this 

riou-^ly  corrupt.    The  clearing  house  of  the  size  is  calculated  to  suffice  for  the  support  of 

Milwaukee  banks  has  agreed  to  handle  and  the   School   Department   and   all  improve- 

dinfKise  of  every  bond-issue  which  the  dty  ments  therdn,  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  col- 

tU-slrts  to  put  out.  lecting  street-sweepings,  dead  leaves,  garbage, 

Wlien  the  rumor  was  spread  abroad  that  etc.,  for  manure. 

iht'  S<xiallsts  would  be  attacked  by  the  capi-  As  for  the  sdentific  disposal  of  the  dty's 

tali'-t  system  and  be  prevented  from  selling  sewage,  according  to  the  well-known  Berlin 

th^ir  Ixjnds,  almost  immediately  letters  were  method,  that  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of 

rt'jj'hcd  from  different  sections  of  the  coun-  yielding  $500,000  per  annum, 

try,  from  labor-unions  in  New  York,  Chi-  In  short,  just  as  fast  as  revenue  and  hostile 

(iii(o  and  elsewhere,  and  from  many  indi-  State  laws  permit,  every  one  of  the  Sodal- 

vjdu;ils  offering  to  take  up  their  investments  Democrats'  proposals  is  now  being,  or  wiD 

in  ifilu:r  directions  and  put  them,  if  required,  be,  put  into  realization. 
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APPLYING  THE  MEKiT  SYSTEM  checked,  hampered,  and  harassed  by  coi- 
tal.   Step  by  step  they  must  fight  for  every 

Inasmuch  as  they  have  always  been  stren-  inch  of  ground.    The  fiercest  opposition  will 

uous  and  vehement  clamorers  for  the  merit  arise,  in  all  probability,  when  they  attempt 

system,  the  course  of  the  Socialists  toward  to  enforce  equitable  taxation  upon  the  cor- 

this  institution  has  been  closely  watched,  porations  and  other '*  tax-dodgers."    Though 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  471 1  persons  in  the  ordinances  be  passed,  even  those  may  not 

dty  service,  changes  have  been  made  in  less  guarantee  just  assessments,  for  the  courts  still 

than  one  per  cent,  of  the  places  involved,  have  power  to  neutralize  Socialist  measures. 

Of  the  199  offices  and  employees  not  sub-  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  just  how  far 

ject  to  d>al-service  rules,  the  changes  have  the  Social-Democrats  will  be  permitted  by 

affected  not  more  thian  10  per  cent.     City  capitalism  to  use  their  theoretical  powers  of 

Treasurer  Whitnall  remarked  to  a  caller  in  taxation. 

hisofficeoneday,"  There  are  only  two  Social-  Certain  things  we  may  be  certain  of. 
ists  besides  myself  working  here.  These  old  Graft  and  corruption  in  Milwaukee  will  be 
em[^oyees  have  been  trained  to  this  work  mown  down  as  never  before.  Free  speech, 
here  and  so  long  as  they  do  it  well  they  shall  free  press,  and  a  fair  field  for  the  extension  of 
stay  here.  To  put  in  Socialists  who  would  the  labor  movement  will  be  assured.  Such 
have  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  office  measures  as  cannot  be  blocked  by  the  su- 
wouid  mean  loss  of  time  and  efficiency.  It  perior  and  hostile  powers  of  State  and  na- 
wouid  be  like  a  manufacturer  throwing  away  tional  laws  will  be  carried  out  A  strong 
good  machinery  that  would  get  no  better  effort  is  already  being  made  to  send  at  least 
results."  Treasurer  Whitnall  retained  the  one  Sodal-Democratic  Congressman  to  Wash- 
former  deputy  of  .his  department.  Commis-  ington,  where  the  propaganda  can  be  under- 
sioner  of  Public  Works  H.  E,  Briggs  has  taken  on  a  wider  field.  The  prospect  of  this 
promoted  the  former  chief  clerk  of  the  de-  effort  succeeding  appears  very  favorable, 
partment,  a  man  of  eighteen  years' service  with  One  may  conservatively  say  that,  with  the 
the  dty,  to  the  deputyship  of  the  department,  last  election,  a  new  phase  of  American  Sodal- 

ism  began  to  develop. 

NOT  A  "reform"  movement  The  words  of  Emil  Sddel,  the  pattern- 
maker, the  Mayor  of  a  great  dty,  seem  so 

We  should  by  no  means  lose  sight,  amid  the  modest  yet  so  confident,  that  they  may  well 

complex  details  of  this  munidpal  house-clean-  be  remembered: 
ing,  of  the  real  and  vital  difference  between  the 

^filwaukee  movement  and  many  another  out-  We  do  not  expect  to  usher  in  the  Co<H>erative 

sweeping  with  the  new  broom  of  "reform."  Commonwealth  m  one  year  or  five  years,  but  we 

Socialists  disdaim  the  title  of  reformers.  ^P/.f '^^^  V>  ^^  a"  ^^u*"  1^""^^  '"^"s  Permit  to  make 

They  always  daim  to  be  revolutionists.    As  '''^:tTn%^^^''^^^^ 

everywhere,  the  Milwaukee  Soaal-Democrats,  We  shall  not  disappoint  the  working  people.    We 

while  ameliorating  present  conditions,  are  look-  have  made  no  rash  promises — we  have  made  no 


Their  government,  as  they  see  it,  is  for  the  first  tunity,  and  we  realize  our  danger.   We  know  that 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  a  real  govern-  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  on  Milwaukee 


and  everywhere  is  applied  by  Sodalists),  ex-  deeming  our  pledges  we  shall  not  fail  to  remember 

plains  their  confidence  that  while  every  reform  prudence  and  safety. 

movement  has  eventuaUy  "slumped,"  their  ^J  ^^^  not  say  that  we  shall  make  no  misukes. 

i»u^»  ««*ii  .^.^--.ww,  ^^ 4.       1  We  are  only  human.     But  such  mistakes  as  we 

labors  wiU  posse^  permanent  value.  ghall  make  will,  I  believe,  be  vastly  offset  by  the 

In^ired  by  a  different  ideal,  informed  and  good  that  we  shall  bring  to  the  community. 

energized  by  a  new  ^irit,  it  is,  as  Berger  We  expect  to  blaze  the  way.   We  expect  to  learn 

says,  "A  victory  for  prindple,  a  victory  for  to  do  things.   We  want  you  to  profit  by  our  errors; 

^-ULw,«  «  i;4.*i^«4. 4.r       J     u-  L        u          r  we  expect  to  get  criticism  for  them.    We  are  to- 

P^^fress,  a  htUe  step  toward  a  higher  phase  of  ^ay  oKly  accumulating  material  for  a  larger  and 

civilization.  more  beautiful  structure  of  life  than  we  have  ever 

TTTF    vrrTTrDv?  had. 

THE  FUTUKEr  y^^  j^^e  working  on.    Not  all  of  our  work  will  be 

At I     ^      .                .t     1'        t    e          -u  successful,  but  much  of  it  will  be.    We  shall  learn, 

hard,   a    stony    path    hes    before    the  ^nd,  continuing  to  learn,  we  shall  make  good. 

Milwaukee  Soaal-Democrats.      They  will  be  We  are  to-day  beginning  a  new  civilucation. 


MR.  WILUAM  HOLMAN.HUNT  WITH  JOHN  RUSKIN  IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  GONISTON 

HOLMAN-HUNT,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITES 

IIJOLMAN-HUNT  was  eighty-three  years  city.    His  skill  in  drawing  soon  became  tvi- 

'•^  of  age,  when,  on  the  seventh  day  of  last  dent  and  he  began  to  eke  out  a  poor  having 

month,  he  passed  away.     With  his  death  by  painting  portraits.    At  the  Academy  he 

a  real  break  was  made  with  the  past.    All  the  met  Millais  and  Rossetti,  and  together  the>' 

men  who  made  that  remarkable  movement  formed   the   "Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood"' 

in  art  known  as  pre-Raphaelitism  are  now  as  a  protest  against   the   meretridous  art 

dead.    Millais,  Rossetti  and  Ruskin,  are  gone,  of  the  day.     The  most  important  picture 

Their  artistic  program,  which  was  a  fine  one,  of  Hunt's  pre-Raphaelite  period  was  "The 

was  simply  to  paint  truth  as  they  saw  it.  Scapegoat,"  which  was  exhibited  in   1856. 

These  artists  had  imagination.     They  had  His  most  famous  paintings  are  the  "Light  of 

ecstatic  dreams  of  color.    They  had  absolute  the  World,"  "Shadow  of  the  Cross,"  "Lady 

purity  of  spirit.     Almost  all  of  them,  how-  of  Shalott,"   and  "May  Morning."    Prob- 

ever,   lacked   any   genuine   feeling   for   the  ably   no  English   painter  within    the   past 

genius  of  their  material.    In  short,  they  had  half-century  has  been  so  widely  known  as 

no  real  mastery  of  technique.     Their  works  Holman-Hunt,     because     no    painter    has, 

must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  historical  to   so    great    an  extent,   held    "one-picture 

as  marking  a  turning  point  in  modern  art.  shows"  all  over  the  country.      An  interest- 

Holman-Hunt  was  perhaps  the  most  inter-  ing  chapter  of  Holman-Hunt's  career  was 

csting  figure  of  all  the  pre- R a pha elites.     He  his  great  friendship  with  John  Ruskin,  the 

was  the  son  of  a  poor  London  warehouseman,  militant   champion    of    the   pre-Raphaelite 

and  was  born  in  Cheapside  in  the  heart  of  the  movement. 


ROOSEVELT  IN  AFRICA 

BY  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


A  FRICA,  so  long  a  land  of  mystery,  is 
^*  comiDg  to  be  almost  well  known.  Now, 
it  is  no  more  unusual  for  well-to-do  young 
men  to  go  to  Africa  and  hunt  the  abundant 
great  game  than  a  generation  ago  it  was  for 
them  to  go  to  hunt 
in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  M  r . 
Roosevelt's  pur- 
pose in  visiting  Af- 
rica  was  more 
serious,  for  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution 
to  collect  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles 
and  plants,  but 
especially  speci- 
mens of  big  game 
for  the  National 
Museum  at  Wash- 
ington. With  him 
went  his  son  Ker- 
mit,  who  became  a 
good  hunter  and  an 
accomplished  pho 
tographer,  and 
three  excellent  nat- 
uralists, Dr.  E.  A. 
Mcarns,  Edmund 
Heller,  and  J,  Alden 
Loring. 

Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1909  most 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
hunting  had  been 
done  in  Eastern  and 
Western   America. 

He  has  tena  field    '""^''^^■j'eSakd 
naturalist   from 
boyhood,  studying  ''vrr^itkL  Gam^ 

wildlifeintheopen,  '   cfiaricsScri 

and  his  observa- 
tions have  added  some  noteworthy  facts  to 
our  knowledge  of  North  American  birds 
and  mammals.  His  earliest  contribution  to 
science  was  a  list  of  the  summer  birds  of  the 
Adirondacks  published  in  1877. 

To  one  who  takes  a  keen  delight  in  out- 
door life,  has  a  love  for  nature  and  a  training 


which  enables  him  intelligently  to  observe  it, 
together  with  a  joy  in  following  the  hunting 
trail — pitting  his  powers  of  woodcraft  against 
the  keen  senses  of  the  game — a  trip  to  Africa, 
where  life  is  so  abundant  and  its  forms  so 
extraordinary,  pre- 
sents great  attrac- 
tions. Better  than 
most  men,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  realized 
this.  In  his  fore- 
word he  tellsof  that 
wonder  land,  with 
its  sharp  contrasts, 
snow  mountains, 
pest'ilen  tial 
swamps,  arid 
plains,  and  .  dense 
jungles.  He  says 
that  "it  holds  the 
fiercest  beasts  of 
ravin,  and  the 
fleetest  and  most 
timid  of  those  be- 
ings that  live  in  un- 
dying fear  of  talon 
and  fang.  It  holds 
the  largest  and 
smallest  of  hoofed 
animals.  It  holds 
the  mightiest  crea- 
tures that  tread  the 
earth  or  swim  in  its 
rivers;  it  also  holds 
distant  kinsfolk  of 
these  same  crea- 
tures, no  bigger 
than  woodchucks, 
which  dwell  in  cran- 
nies of  the  rock  and 
in  the  tree  tops. 
There  are  antelope 
r7rik"-'"^pubii5hcTby'''' '"""'  smaller  than  hares, 
:.ner's  Sonsi  and  antelope  larger 

than  oxen.  There 
are  creatures  which  are  the  embodiments  of 
grace;  and  others  whose  huge  ungainiiness  is 
iikethatofa  shape  in  a  nightmare.  The  plains 
are  alive  with  droves  of  strange  and  beautiful 
animals  whose  like  is  not  known  elsewhere; 

I  Atrtcu  nainuTnL[<i.    nv  Theortoro  Runtcvclt.  Chuiis 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  UONS 
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and  with  others  even  stranger  that  show  both  Mr,    Roosevelt's   passage   giraffes    knocked 

in  form  and  temper  something  of  the  fantaa-  down  some  telegraph  wires  and  a  pole  wbDe 

tic  and  the  grotesque.    It  is  a  never-ending  crossing  the  track. 

pleasure  to  gaze  at  the  great  herds  of  buck  as  Each  year  the  dangerous  game  of  Africa 

they  move  to  and  fro  in  their  myriads;  as  they  takes  its  toll  of  life  from  the  hunters  that 

stand  for  their  noontide  rest  in  the  quivering  pursue   it,   and  early  in   this  volume    Mr. 

heat  haze;  as  the  long  files  come  down  to  Roosevelt  discusses  this  dangerous  game  and 

drink  at  the  watering  places;  as  they  feed  and  endeavors  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which 

fight  and  rest  and  make  love."  species  is  most  dangerous.    Preeminence  in 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  this  matter  is  claimed  for  the  lion,  buffalo, 
told  the  stoiy  of  his  travels  there;  where  he  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  but  different  hunt- 
went,  what  he  saw  and  what  he  did.  It  is  ers  of  great  experience  place  these  names  in 
satisfying  to  have  these  articles  gathered  different  orders.  To  the  list  Mr.  Roosevelt 
together  in  the  present  volume  where  they  adds  the  leopard,  and  dtes  among  other  ex- 
may  be  read  connectedly.  amples  the  case  of  Carl  Akeley,  of  Chicago, 

His  introduction  to  Africa  was  his  railroad  who  years  ago  killed  by  throttling  with  bajre 

ride  from  Mombasa  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  hands  a  wounded  leopard  which  attacked 

which   he  very  aptly   calls   "Through   the  him.    Mr.  Akeley,  by  the  way,  was  recently 

Pleistocene."    Here  he  first  saw  and  was  im-  nearly  killed  by  an  elephant  in  Africa,  but  at 

pressed  by  that  wonderful  abundance  and  last  accounts  was  recovering.    It  is  extraor- 

variety  of  game  which  gathers  on  the  reserve  dinary  that  such  wide  differences  of  opinion 

established  by  the  British  Government  along  on  the  point  should  exist  among  men  each  of 

the  line  of  the  railway — game  so  abundant  whose  individual  views  might  be  thought  to 

that  lionesses,  giraffes  and  rhinos  have  been  be  conclusive.    Mr.  Selous,  for  example,  has 

killed  by  trains,  while  on  the  very  night  of  killed  between  three  and  four  hundred  lions. 
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MB.  ROOSEVELT  AND  KERMTT  ROOSEVELT  WITH  THE  FIRST  BUFFALO 

elephants,  buffatos  and  rhinos,  and  considers  about  four  hundred  pounds,  while  the  female 

the  lion  much  the  most  dangerous  of  the  four,  weighed  less  than   three  hundred;  but  no 

Governor  Jackson,  who  has  killed  between  doubt  his  most  interesting  experience  with 

eighty  and  ninety  of  the  four  species,  puts  the  lions  was  near  Sergoi  Lake,  where  he  saw  a 

buffalo  first,  the  elephant  second,  and  the  lion  body  of  Nandi  warriors  surround  and  kill  a 

third,  and  so  it  goes.    A  dozen  other  hunters  full-grown  lion  with  their  spears.    The  hunt 

might  be  named  whose  views  would  vary  with  had  been  arranged  for,  and  the  party  of  riders, 

their  varying  experiences.    Nevertheless  most  Americans   and    Europeans,    overtook    the 

old  African  hunters  will  assure  the  newcomer  marching  Nandi  warriors,  and  a  little  later 

in  the  country  that  if  he  hunts  lions  long  went  on  ahead  of  them  to  beat  the  ground  for 

enough  he  will  certainly  be  killed.  lions,  and  if  they  found  one  to  run  down  and 

In  consideration  of  these  divergent  opinions  hold  him  for  the  Nandi.     A  splendid  beast 

as    to    the   dangerous   qualities   of   certain  was  discovered  and  galloped  off,  while  the 

species,  individual  variation  of  temperament  riders  tore  after  him  and  within  a  mile  brought 

within  the  ranks  of  each  species  must  be  con-  him  to  bay  and  stopped  sixty  yards  beyond 

sidered.     Most  men  thoughtlessly  conclude  to  prevent  his  escape  before  the  Nandi  should 

that  because  one  individual  of  a  species  acts  arrive.    Presently  natives  appeared  advanc- 

in  a  certain  way,  all  the  others  of  that  species  ing  at   a   run,   swinging   along   with   swift, 

will  act  in  precisely  the  same  way.   The  truth  springy  strides,  each  carrying  on  the  left  arm 

is  that  there  is  as  much  variation  in  the  men-  his  great  ox-hide  shield  and  in  his  right  hand 

tal  attributes  of  animals— courage,  timidity,  the  heavy  spear,  with  a  head  four  feet  long, 

alertness — as  there  is  in  their  physical  powers  and  as  they  came  up  they  gradually  encircled 

— speed,  strength  or  quickness.  the  lion.    As  the  ring  formed,  the  great  beast 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  lion  hunt  was  on  the  began  to  realize  his  position  and  to  see  that 

Kapiti  Plains,  where  he  killed  a  lion  and  a  he  must  fight  for  his  life-  Presently  he  charged 

lioness,  the  male,  not  yet  full  grown,  weighing  toward  where  the  line  of  men  was  thinnest 
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and  those  toward  whom  he  rushed  braced  few  people  knew  that  the  expedition  was  very 
themselves  for  the  shock,  while  from  either  much  more  than  this,  and  that  it  had  a  serious 
side  other  warriors  sprang  forward  to  take  the  purpose — which  was  accomplished, 
lion  in  the  ilank.  Spears  were  thrown  and  at  In  Appendix  B  of  the  book  is  given  a  list 
the  first  wound  the  lion  turned  and  sprang  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy  different 
on  the  nearest  man,  who  threw  his  spear  and  speciesof  mammals,  mostly  small,  and  trapped 
drove  it  deep  into  the  life  of  the  animal,  "for  by  the  naturalists  for  the  collections  of  the 
entering  at  one  shoulder  it  came  out  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  representing 
opposite  flank,  near  the  thigh,  a  yard  of  sted  some  thousands  of  individuals.  Of  game 
through  the  great  body."  The  lion  struck  killed  with  the  rifle  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of 
the  man,  bearing  down  the  shield,  but  at  which  many  individuals  were  killed  to  sub^st 
once  another  spear  was  driven  through  his  the  safari  and  practically  all  of  which  were 
body,  and  instantly  other  spears,  and  in  a  saved  as  spedmens,  there  were  less  than  300. 
moment  he  was  dying.  Hardly  ten  seconds  Keimit's  bag  was  316,  including  three  sable 
had  elapsed,  but  what  seconds!  antelope,  killed  on  the  coast — and  they  were 

Of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  many  ades,  most  of  us  gone  eleven  months.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 
know  much.  The  least  known  has  to  do  with  "  We  did  not  kill  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  fKut 
his  love  for  nature  and  his  study  of  wild  life,  of  what  we  might  have  killed  Jiad  we  been 
His  activities  in  politics  and  in  behalf   of  willing."  ' 

various  reforms,  his  official  career,  his  life  in  There  are  half  a  dozen  appendices  in  the 
the  cattle  country  and  his  hunting  have  been  book;  one  of  thanks  to  his  helpers,  four  de- 
exploited  time  and  again,  but  his  interest  in  voted  to  natural  history  subjects,  and  one  to 
nature  study  is  not  comprehended  by  any  a  list  of  the  famous  Pigskin  Library  and  an 
considerable  portion  of  the  public,  and  prob-  explanation  of  his  reason  for  taking  certain 
ably  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  con-  books.  This  brief  chapter  is  interesting  from 
siderable  portion  of  the  public  knows  enough  the  personal  viewpoint.  Appendix  E,  which 
about  nature  and  nature  study  to  feel  in-  is  much  longer,  is  a  discussion  of  the  vexed 
telligent  sympathy  with  it.  People  wholly  question  of  protective  coloration,  and  an 
ignorant  of  a  subject  can  hardly  be  supposed  argument  against  Mr.  Abbot  H.  Thayer's 
to  comprehend  anything  about  it.  A  great  theory,  as  set  forth  in  his  interesting  book, 
majority  of  the  newspapers,  and  almost  all  drawn  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  observations  on 
those  who  wrote  to  the  newspapers  comment-  African  game.  Appendices  C  and  D  are 
ing  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  expedition  natural  history  notes  from  those  accomplished 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  trip  was  being  naturalists  Dr.  Mearns  and  Mr.  Loring. 
made  for  00  other  purpose  than  to  butcher  an  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  of  great 
indeterminate  number  of  wild  animals.     A  interest  and  beauty.     The  photographs  are 
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chiefly  made  by  Kermit  Roosevelt,  though  pose  it  a  mere  hunting  story,  but  it  is  much 

there  are  some  by  his  father  and  a  number  by  more  than  that.    The  himting  tales  are  in- 

Edmund  Heller  and  J.  Alden  Loring  and  teresting  and  exdting,  but  they  are  only  a 

several  fine  and  spirited  pictures  by  Philip  part.    From  the  book  may  be  learned  much 

R.  Goodwin,  drawn  from  photographs  and  natural  history  hardly  to  be  found  in  other 

descriptions.    There  is  a  map  of  the  routes  works,  not  a  little  ethnology,  excellent  lessons 

followed  by  the  expedition  from  Mombasa  to  in  game  protection,  and  the  very  latest  in- 

Lakes   Victoria  and  Albert  and  down  the  formation  as  to  the  progress  that  civilization 

White  Nile  to  Fashoda.   All  these  add  to  the  is  making  in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa, 

interest  of  the  work.  made  more  interesting  by  suggestive  com- 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  so  far  misleading  parisons  of  that  new  country  with  regions  in 

that  it  suggests  to  the  reader  only  a  portion  the  United  States,  which  thirty  or  forty  years 

of  what  the  book  contains.    One  might  sup-  ago  were  almost  as  unsettled. 


A  CARTOON  LIFE  OF  ROOSEVELT' 

A  REVIEW  BY  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

T  N  many  respects  the  newspaper  cartoonist  field  coim tries  as  wide  apart  as  Denmark  and 
is  the  best  contemporary  historian  and  Japan,  and  ranging  in  scope  and  quality  from 
biographer.     Situations  which  would  take  Punch  SindKladderadalsch  to  the  wild  and 
forty  pages  of  tedious  detail  and  labored  woolly  dailies  of  our  own  frontier  towns.    To 
argument  to  set  acciu*ately  before  a  reader  in  Dr.  Shaw  it  was  obviously  a  labor  of  love, 
words  can  be  portrayed  to  his  eye  in  all  their  His  long  professional  training  as  an  observer 
bearings  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  artist's  pen-  and  commentator  on  the  passing  show  sup- 
dl.    Not  all  the  men  whose  deeds  are  worthy  plied  the  zest  as  well  as  the  ability  and  energy 
of  record  lend  themselves  well  to  this  sort  of  he  put  into  his  task;  and  the  product  he  lays 
treatment.     Some  have  faces  which  reveal  before   his   constituency   is   a   handsomely 
little  of  the  individuality  behind  them,  bodies  printed  and  tastefully  boimd  volume  of  more 
which  fall  naturally  into  statuesque  poses  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages, 
rather  than  those  suggesting  arrested  action,  crowded  thickly  with  illustrations,  the  inter- 
and  motions  too  methodical  and  regular  to  vening  spaces  being  filled  with  a  nmning  text 
convey  dramatic  impressions  to  the  mind,  in  which  the  story  of  Roosevelt's  life  and 
What  the  cartoonist  needs  for'  his  cleverest  work  is  told  in  a  style  almost  encyclopedic  in 
work   are  a  roughly  carved  face  full  of  a  its  simplicity.    Each  of  the  twenty-nine  chap- 
vitality  himgering  for  expression,  and  a  bod-  ters  carries  its  hero  through  one  phase  of  his 
ily  equipment  and  carriage  so  characteristic  varied  experience  from  his  first  entry  into 
as  to  be  practically  unique  in  their  class,  the  public  service  to  what  the  author  aptly 
Such  a  personality  he  had  in  Abraham  Lin-  calls  his  "active  retirement."    In  spite  of  the 
coin  when  his  art,  at  least  in  this  coimtry,  was  humor  of  the  iUustrations,  there  is  a  serious 
in  its  childhood;  in  James  G.  Blaine  when  it  side  to  such  a  compilation,  carefully  made  as 
was  in   its  adolescence;   and  in  Theodore  this  one  is;  for  the  period  it  covers  is  in 
Roosevelt,  with  whose  career  it  has  blossomed  historical  importance*  scarcely  second  to  the 
into  full  maturity.  similar  term  of  years  between  the  Dred  Scott 
Probably  with  this  last  fact  for  his  incen-  Decision  and  the  close  of  the  Hayes  adminis- 
tive,   Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has  undertaken  to  tration.    In  the  early  '8o's  we  see  the  young 
group  between  covers  more  than  six  hundred  Republican  reformer  taking  his  own  latitude 
of  the  cartoons  in  which  the  most  picturesque  and  longitude  in  the  Albany  legislature,  and 
figure  in  the  American  political  panorama  cooperating  with  the  Democratic  Governor 
has  been  held  up  to  popular  praise  or  blame  Cleveland  in  an  effort  to  cleanse  the  city  gov- 
during  the  last  quarter-century.    Others  may  ernment  of  New  York;  and  a  little  later  reach- 
have  taken  a  like  enterprise  under  considera-  ing  his  fateful  decision  to  stay  with  his  party 
tion,  but  been  repulsed  by  its  appalling  mag-  after  it  had  made  a  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
nitude;  for  it  meant  a  thorough  haitowing  of  dency  which  he  deeply  deplored.    In  1 910  we 
the  illustrated  press  of  substantially  the  whole —■ -7— — 7- — 

.    .»•      J  ij     •      1    j«         •      -i  1  •      1         » A  Cartoon  History  of  Roosevelt's  Career.     By  Albert 

QVmzea  world,  mcluding  m  its  geographical  8h»w.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company.  254  pp..  iUus.  $5. 
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see  him  driving  fresh  spikes  into  the  "big  the  greetings  of  Mayor  Gaynor  at  the  battery 
stick"  which  he  is  now  more  free  than  ever  on  the  i8th  of  last  Jmie,  for  both  men  bave 
to  swing  at  will,  and  protesting  against  a  bill  fallen  unconsciously  into  the  most  chu- 
te put  him  upon  the  retired  list,  with  the  acteristic  attitudes.  In  the  second  rank  d 
exclamation:  "Retire  me!  Why,  I've  just  excellence,  there  is  little  room  for  choice  b^ 
begun!"  tween  the  pictures  caught  at  the  tomb  of 

Physiognomists  will  find  in  the  develop-  Napoleon  and  at  the  ceremony  of  welcome 

ment  of  the  Roosevelt  face  a  subject  for  study  in  Panama.     Of  more  conventional  camen- 

not  less  attractive  than  that  which  historians  portraits  taken  at  various  times  between  the 

find  in  the  development  of  the  Roosevelt  undergraduatedaysatHa^va^dandtbehom^ 

career.  Even  the  bold  hand  of  Gillam,  in  coming  from  Africa  there  arc  at  least  fifteen. 
Puck's  memorable  presentation  of  Blaine  as       For  one  thing  the  compiler  of  this  volume 

"Phryne  before theChicago Tribunal, "takes  deserves  especial  credit:    that,  although  i 

liberties  with  Schurz  and  Evarts,  Sherman  close  friend  and  frank  admirer  of  the  man  he 

and  Logan,  but   leaves   Roosevelt's  boyish  celebrates,  he  has  not  confined  his  selection 

features  unaccentuated  except  by  their  mood  of  cartoons  to  such  as  depict  their  subject 

of  sorrowful  contemplation.    His  facial  lines  in  his  most  heroic  or  pleasing  aspects,  but 

were,  indeed,  in  that  era  too  soft  and  indefinite  has  included  not  a  few  from  sources  avowedly 

to  be  readily  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  pic-  hostile,  his  only  discrimination  seeming  to  be 

torial  satirist;  and  the  early  cartoons  con-  against  those  obviously  inspired  by  mere  wan- 

trast  oddly  with  some  of  those  of  Bush  and  ton   malice.     He   has  certainly  chosen  the 

McCutcheonandBenymanduringthesecond  psychological  moment  for  the  issue  of  sudii 

Presidential  term.     Yet  it  is  unmistakably  volume,  while  the  two  great  parties  are  en-  ' 

the  same  Roosevelt  in  both.  gaged  in  their  periodical  game  of  pcditical 

By  way  of  a  corrective  for  the  extravagant  see-saw,  and  the  ex-President,  as  the  Amer- 

conceits  of  the  caricaturists.  Dr.  Shaw  has  lean  with  the  largest  individual  following  aod 

drawn  also  upon  more  stable  material,  giving  the  most  comprdiensive  of  economic  creeds, 

us  at  intervals  a  photographic  snapshot  or  is  playing  "candlestick  "on  the  fulcnuii.  The 

two  of  the  real  Roosevelt  as  he  appeared  at  "Cartoon  History  of  Roosevelt's  Career"  is 

some  notable  juncture  of  affairs.    Easily  the  a  striking  tribute  to  the  power  of  one  strong 

best  of  these,  which  later  events  have  invested  personality   under  our   system   of  popular 

with  peculiar  interest,  shows  him  receiving  government. 


WILLIAM  JAMES:  BUILDER  OF 

AMERICAN  IDEALS 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 

TIT'ILLIAM  JAMES  was  an  unusually  His  delivery  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  on 
^^  charming  and  lovable  personality;  a  Natural  Religion  at  Edinburgh  was  pro- 
friend  as  few;  a  student  without  bias  or  fear;  nounced  one  of  the  intellectual  events  of  our 
a  bom  teacher;  an  artist  possessed  of  a  rare  time.  Degrees  and  other  honors  poured  in 
power  to  move  and  inspire.  He  was  the  upon  him — ^and  with  them  came  much  ill-will 
modem  American  thinker  whose  name  appears  and  envy  that  showed  even  more  patently 
with  greatest  frequency  in  European  works  how  he  was  winning  his  way  to  enduring  fame, 
of  learning.  But  he  was  something  much  There  was,  too,  the  great  success  of  his  books 
more;  a  prophet  in  the  highest  sense — one  of  — strange  and  imexpected  from  the  viewpoint 
those  epoch-making  men  in  whom  the  ad-  of  the  worldly  wise — and,  lastly,  the  growing 
\*anced  ideals  of  vast  social  groups  and  whole  reverential  silence  among  the  mass  of  men 
periods  become  articulate.  The  intellectual  whenever  his  voice  was  raised  for  their  bene- 
brilliancy  which  enabled  him  to  see  a  little  fit.  Who  that  gave  heed  can  forget  the  way  in 
more  deeply  and  to  think  a  little  more  clearly  which  his  lecture  on  "The  Energies  of  Men" 
than  the  rest  of  his  generation  would  not  spread  like  wildfire  from  coast  to  coast — the 
suffice  to  explain  his  position  as  one  who,  ac-  news  of  its  worth  passing  from  hand  to  hand; 
cording  to  G.  K.  Chesterton,  was  "really  a  its  message  filling  heart  after  heart  with  new 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  our  own  time."  courage  and  confidence? 
For  such  an  explanation  we  must  bear  in  Through  it  all  his  life  retained  its  dominant 
mind  the  presence  within  him,  from  first  to  tenor  of  watchful  calm  and  quiet  application, 
last,  of  a  living  fire,  a  passionate  attachment  It  seems  almost  paradoxical  to  say,  and  yet 
to  real  life,  that  made  him  a  natural  leader  it  must  be  put  down  as  the  truth:  this  man, 
in — to  quote  his  own  words — "the  long,  long  whose  sick  heart  early  warned  him  of  the  end 
campaign  for  truth  and  fair  dealing,  which  must  in  sight,  whose  nerves  at  times  seemed  like 
go  on  in  all  the  coimtries  until  the  end  of  time."  wind-beaten  strings,  whose  every  glance  and 

Like  most  men,  he  had  his  sorrows  and  his  gesture  was  marked  by  the  simple  fervor  of  the 
joys,  his  rewards  and  his  regrets.  But,  taking  child,  and  whose  mental  flexibility  constantly 
it  all  in  all,  his  life  would  have  been  called  im-  reminded  one  of  quicksilver — of  this  man  it 
eventful  by  most  men.  There  was  an  excur-  can  and  must  be  said  that,  at  bottom,  no 
sion  into  art  during  early  youth;  a  tropical  quality  characterized  him  more  than  a  won- 
expedition  imder  the  great  Agassiz  somewhat  derf ul  serenity  of  spirit,  a  beautiful  soul- 
later;  and,  throughout  the  entire  initial  calm,  that  never  let  his  innermost  self  be 
period,  the  stirring  influence  of  his  father,  the  robbed  of  its  supreme  command, 
elder  Henry  James.  I  think  it  was  this  calm,  and  the  imshak- 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  almost  able  faith  in  the  final  rightness  of  life  under- 
wholly  given  up  to  quiet,  patient,  unostenta-  lying  it,  that  lent  to  his  eyes  their  unique 
tious  study,  leading  him  by  degrees  from  quality.  The  first  time  I  talked  intimately 
chemistry  through  biology,  medicine,  physi-  with  him  I  could  hardly  think  of  anything  but 
ology,  and  psychology  to  philosophy.  And  those  eyes — now  penetrating  as  sharpened 
for  more  than  forty  years  his  life  was  largely  steel,  now  blazing  with  glorious  enthusiasm, 
confined  within  the  sheltered  precincts  of  old  now  dim  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
Harvard — as  student,  instructor,  assistant  but  mostly  sweet  and  smiling  and  friendly  as 
professor  and  professor  of  psychology  and  blue,  sunlit  lakes.  In  those  eyes  both  the 
philosophy.  But,  as  the  course  of  his  life  beauty  and  the  strength  of  his  soul  were  made 
began  to  slope  downward,  while  his  spirit  manifest — both  its  utter  humility  and  its 
kept  soaring  to  higher  and  higher  altitudes,  divine  assurance. 

there  came  at  last  calls  from  the  outer  world.  For  like  most  men  truly  wise  he  possessed  a 
showing  that  men  in  many  lands  had  caught  personal  modesty  bordering  at  times  on  shy-' 
his  voice  and  felt  its  message.  ness.    When  I  asked  him  once  for  permission 
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to  call  in  order  to  get  some  advice,  he  assented  And  the  qualities  that  made  his  style  went 

readily  but  with  the  addition  of  these  words:  far  to  explain   his   remarkable   success  as 

''It  makes  me  blush  to  hear  that  you  expect  teacher.     Once,  while  pa3dng  a  tribute  to 

any  help  from  sudi  a  poor  critter  as  I  am."  French  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  utterance, 

And  when  the  Review  of  Reviews,  about  he  said  that  they  could  be  obtained  only 

three  years  ago,  printed  an  article  in  which  through"acompIetemastery  of  the  subject" 

I  had  tried  to  suggest  his  place  in  modem  That  was  one  part  of  his  own  strength.    He 

thou^t,  the  reading  of  it  dr^  from  him  this  never  spoke  or  wrote  of  an3rtliing  that  had 

humoroiis  protest:  not  been  searched  through  and  thorough  by  a 

,^...,        ,.,              •                ,,  mind  at  once  pertinacious  and  imacdnatlve. 

I  think  the  best  thine  for  me  to  do  now  would  a^j  r^^  ^u;»  ,™,  *^oc^«    •^^•u«,>«    u^  •»«,.«« 

be  to  shuflBe  oflF  this  mortal  coU  myself  and  leave  a  ^?  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  he  never 

wm  instituting  copies  of  your  article  to  be  cast  in  hesitated    to    admit    doubt    or    ignorance, 

bronze  and  erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  whether  these  pertained  only  to  himself  or 

United  States.    I  wish  I  could  belifife  you;  mean-  ^ere  the  lot  of  the  race  as  a  whole, 

while  It  IS  a  beautiful  fable  m  which  persons  at  a  nrn,^,.^  ^oa  «  ^^-^  a^^^  !,«•««  f««*^,   u^«, 

distance  may  beHeve,  ^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  deep-lymg  factor,  how- 
ever, that  went  still  farther  in  explaining  the 

There  was  neither  superficial  self-depreca-  secret  of  the  magnetism  he  exerted.    It  lay, 

tion  nor  hypocritical  self-acclaim  in  those  I  think,  in  his  willingness  and  ability  to  place 

words.    They  were  as  genuine  as  they  were  himself  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  per- 

characteristic  of  his  spirit.    And  they  meant  sonality  of  every  one  he  met.    His  psychic 

simply  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  mere  sensibility  was  as  remarkable  as  his  freedom 

instrument  for  the  discovery  and  utterance  from  concern  for  his  own  superiority  was 

of  truths  reaching  far  beyond  and  above  the  complete.    Thus  he  met  all  people  on  their 

inevitable  foibles  and  faults  of  the  individual,  own  groimd  without  ever  lowering  himself — 

It  was  this  spirit  that  made  him  keep  his  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  trait  that  so. 

private  life  so  completely  out  of  view  that,  at  wins  and  holds  most  human  beings  as  this 

the  time  of  his  death,  not  one  of  the  many  precious  facidty  of  making   them   feel   at 

newspapers  I   scanned  could  mention  the  home  and  on  equal  footing  in  an  atmosphere 

maiden  name  of  his  wife,  while  only  one  knew  more  refined  than  their  own. 

that  his  family  included  a  daughter  and  three  It  is  when  we  recall  how  his  influence  with 

sons.    But  it  was  also  that  same  spirit  which  the  thinking  few  was  not  less  than  with  the 

enabled  him,  a  man  in  the  fullness  of  years  feeling  many  that  we  must  take  into  full  ac- 

and  fame,  to  accord  the  name  of  master  to  a  count  faculties  and  gifts  that  I  may  have 

younger  man  and  student,  Henri  Bergson,  as  seemed  to  be  slighting  so  far.    He  was  emi- 

he  did  so  freely  and  frankly  toward  the  end  nently  what  Tarde  has  termed  an  "inventor" 

of  his  life.     '  — a  leader  on  unbroken  paths,  a  iormulator 

It  ^eems  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  this  side  of  more  close-fitting  truths.   Thus  he  was  one 

of  the  man  that  his  deliverance,  in  the  class-  of  the  first  who  not  only  suggested  the  in- 

room  and  on  the  lecture  platform,  should  be  separable  connection  between  mental   and 

— as  one  writer  diplomatically  described  it  physical  phenomena,  but  who  actually  dem- 

— "  unmarked  by  the  ease  which  his  literary  onstrated  and  applied  it.    He  was  the  first 

brilliancy  might  have  led  his  audience  to  to  contend  that  what  figures  in  our  consdous- 

expect."    Rarely  was  a  man  more  himself  in  ness  as  emotion  may  be  the  result  rather  than 

speech  and  writing.    For  this  reason,  if  for  no  the  cause  of  the  physical  phenomena  accom- 

other,  oratory  and  polished  fluency  would  panying  it:  that,  in  a  word,  we  may  be  feeling 

have  seemed  as  strange  on  his  lips  as  peacock  fear  because  we  are  trembling  when  we  think 

feathers  on  a  hermit  thrush.    And  if  we  an-  that  our   trembling  is  caused  by  the  fear 

alyze  his  style,  we  discover  soon  that,  in  spite  aroused  in  us.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  act 

of  its  world-wide  and  well-deserved  fame,  it  scientifically  on  the  now  commonplace  fact 

was  no  more  marked  by  mere  formal  elegance  that  our  "  consciousness  "  is  made  up  of  much 

than  his  spoken  word.    What  made  it  a  white  more  than  thought,  and  that  will  rather  than 

flame  burning  its  way  irresistibly  into  men's  reason  stands  for  the  highest  and  most  com- 

minds  was  not  its  premeditated  perfection,  prehensive  manifestation  of  the  human  self. 

but  its  complete  luiaffectedness.   Thus  it  gave  And  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  delve  into 

free  and  apt  expression  to  his  ever-present  the  "subconscious"  and  to  return  from  its 

sincerity,  Ins  passion  for  bridging  the  chasm  confusing  depths  with  discoveries  that  have 

between  soul  and  soul,  and  his  power  of  im-  radically  altered  and  vastly  enriched  our 

aging  in  clearcut  outlines  whatever  his  mind  entire  conception  of  the  human  soul.    In  this 

had  made  its  own.  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  his 
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little  den  at  Harvard  in  the  '8o's  was  the  first  itself  proves  an  empty  nut  unless  it  beare 
psychological  laboratory  in  this  country  and  within  it  some  palpable  or  probable  contribu- 
one  of  the  first  places  in  the  world  where  the  tion  to  human  welfare.  He  wanted  the  truth 
movements  and  tendencies  of  man's  mind  concerning  all  "psychic"  phenomena,  if  such 
were  made  the  object-matter  of  an  independ-  truth  were  to  be  had.  But  he  did  not  want  it 
ent  science.  merely  to  flaunt  it  like  a  trophy  brought  home 

His  chief  est  characteristic  as  a  thinker,  how-  from  the  hunt.  In  this  case  as  in  all  others, 
ever,  was  a  comprehensiveness,  a  catholicity,  his  heart  spoke  as  plainly  as  his  head.  And  it 
an  all-inclusiveness,  that  had  its  foimdation  was  his  heart  that  filled  him  with  a  hot  desire 
not  in  any  pedantic  piling  of  fact  on  fact,-  but  to  temper  that  tormenting  pain  with  whidi 
in  an  intuitive  penetration  into  the  perennial  the  normal  hmnan  self  has  alwa3rs  contem- 
manysidedness  of  all  being.  Thus  the  man  plated  the  surrender  of  its  own  identity  to  the 
who  was  first  among  acknowledged  scientists  eternal  flow  of  time  and  space.  He  had  suf- 
to  find  something  of  value  in  the  gropings  and  fered  that  pain  himself,  and  he  was  not 
rantings  of  the  early  "new-thoughters,"  was  ashamed  to  admit  it. 

also  able  to  speak  understandingly  of  "  how  at  It  was  natural  that  such  a  man  should  be- 
the  mercy  of  bodily  happenings  our  spirit  is";  come  a  pioneer  among  those  advocates  of  a 
and  he  who  could  fling  into  the  face  of  ration-  new  "hmnanism"  who  have  striven  for  dec- 
alistic  philosophy  the  assertion  that  "our  ades  now  to  make  man  once  more  "the 
moods  and  resolutions  are  more  determined  measure  of  all  things."  In  his  "Defense  of 
by  the  condition  of  our  circulation  than  by  Pragmatism"  he  complained  that,  "for  150 
our  logical  grounds,"  was  the  same  one  who  years  the  progress  of  science  has  seemed  to 
had  the  wit  and  courage  to  define  metaphysics  mean  the  enlargement  of  the  material  uni- 
as  "an  unusually  obstinate  attempt  to  think  verse  and  the  diminution  of  man's  impor- 
clearly  and  consistently."  tance."    And  in  the  same  place  he  told  of  a 

All  in  all,  he  appears  to  us  a  tjrpical  embodi-  young  man  "who  had  always  taken  for 
ment  of  that  modem  scientific  spirit  which  granted  that  when  you  entered  a  philosophic 
bases  its  labors  on  a  kinetic  and  relative  class-room  you  had  to  open  relations  with  a 
rather  than  static  and  absolute  world-concep-  universe  entirely  distinct  from  the  one  you 
tion,  and  which  draws  its  main  inspiration  left  behind  you  in  the  street." 
from  a  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  tendency  •  The  movement  away  from  this  attitude 
of  the  evolutionary  processes.  The  eternal  of  academic  exclusiveness  and  aloofness— a 
flux  of  things  was  no  more  vividly  felt  by  his  movement  which  James  himself  not  long  ago 
mind  than  the  conviction  that  this  flow  is  described  as  "  a  reaction  against  the  abstract, 
logical  and  orderly,  full  of  meaning  and  and  in  favor  of  the  concrete,  point  of  view 
beauty,  and  leading  irresistibly  from  worse  to  in  philosophy  " — is  not  confined  to  philosophy 
better.  It  was  this  view  of  l&e  that  enabled  alone.  It  embraces  science,  art,  ethics,  re- 
him  to  combine  the  "wholesome  skepticism"  ligion  as  well.  It  is  decidedly  "in  the  air." 
of  the  thinker  with  that  whole-hearted  enthu-  And  the  issue  it  involves,  wherever  it  makes 
siasm  of  the  reformer  which  prompted  him  to  itself  felt,  is  whether  any  form  of  organized 
exclaim  while  championing  an  impopular  human  activity — spiritual  or  material,  edu- 
cause:  "The  Lord  of  life  is  with  us,  and  we  cational  or  poUtical — shall  be  accepted  as  a 
cannot  permanently  fail."  For  the  author  of  purpose  in  itself,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
"The  Will  to  Believe"  and  "Varieties  of  Re-  deemed  and  treated  merely  as  a  means  to  a 
ligious  Experience"  was  one  of  the  rare  few  still  higher  purpose,  namely  that  of  human 
who  had  fully  realized,  both  that  doubt  and  happiness.  The  answer  to  that  question 
faith  are  equally  essential  to  life,  and  that  James  gave  for  himself  when  he  declared 
doubt  is  as  fatal  to  right  acting  as  faith  to  that,  "in  this  real  world  of  sweat  and  dirt, 
right  thinking.  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  view  of  things  is 

Few  things  illustrate  his  spirit  better  than  'noble'  (in  the  bad  sense  of  being  inapt  for 
the  answer  he  gave  when  asked  why  he  had  humble  service),  that  ought  to  coimt  as  a 
spent  more  or  less  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  presumption  against  its  truth." 
despised  field  of  psychical  research,  only  to 

confess  in  the  end  that  he  was  "theoretically  his  gospel  of  "pragmatism" 

no  'further'  than  in  the  beginning."     His 

reply  was:  "To  find  balm  for  men's  souls."  No  phase  of  this  world-embracing  move- 
He  perceived  truth-seeking  as  the  noblest  ment  has  been  more  violently  attacked  than 
task  in  which  man  might  engage,  but  he  felt  the  form  of  it  to  which  James  gave  the  name 
also — and  no  less  compellingly — that  truth  of  "pragmatism."    And  the  commonest  as 
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well  as  meanest  maimer  of  attack  has  been  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  results  "  moral," 
present  his  standpoint  as  one  of  skeptical,  not  but  to  quit  wasting  energy  and  befogging  real 
to  say  cynical,  indifference.  He  said  himself  issues  by  mere  hair-splitting, 
once  that  his  "idealistic"  critics  had  held  the  None  was  keener  than  he  to  have  us  con- 
message  of  pragmatism  to  be  that  "any  old  duct  our  thinking  with  the  scrupulous  ex- 
opinion  that  pleases  any  one  will  do  instead  of  actitude  of  a  bacteriologist  trying  to  raise  a 
real  truth."  Such  an  assertion  is  a  clear  "pure  culture"  of  germs.  What  he  protested 
falsification  of  the  position  assumed  by  James  and  warned  against  was  the  too  common  in- 
when  he  annoimced  that  "  there  can  be  no  clination  to  judge  the  products  of  our  think- 
difference  anjrwhere  that  doesn't  make  a  ing  by  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent 
difference  elsewhere."  on  its  performance.    He  saw  that  no  vital 

By  his  establishment  of  a  pragmatic  test  expenditure  may  be  held  valid  unless  it  leads 

for  truth,  he  ventured  simply  to  reaffirm  the  sooner  or  later  to  action,  and  that,  for  this 

"moral"  and  "sodal"  aspects  of  activities  reason,  it  is  better  to  act  on  belief  than  not 

long  held  self-suffident  and  all  but  unrelated  to  act  at  all.    "If  there  be  any  life  that  it  is 

to  the  main  currents  of  life.    He  dared  to  really  better  we  should  lead,"  he  wrote,  "and 

insist  that  emotional  and  moral  judgments  if  there  be  any  idea  which,  if  believed  in, 

on  "good"  and  "bad"  are  more  firndsimental  would  help  us  to  lead  that  life,  then  it  would 

and  more  far-reaching  than  our  reasoned  con-  be  belUr  for  us  to  believe  in  that  idea."    And 

elusions  as  to  what  is  "true"  and  "false."  the  farther  he  progressed  along  the  path  that 

He  recognized  that,  as  a  human  motive,  a  was  particularly  his  own,  the  more  insbtently 

belief  is  much  more  impelling  than  an  opinion,  he  maintained — as  in  his  last  volume  but  one. 

And  by  liis  patient  search  of  our  instinctive  "A  Pluralistic  Universe" — that  our  beliefs 

and  subconscious  existence,  he  was  enabled  to  must  matter,  and  do  matter,  not  only  because 

prove  that  even  the  most  abstract  and  "im-  of  their  influence  on  our  own  lives,  but  be- 

pcrsonal"  of  our  mental  pursuits  are  more  or  cause  through  them  we  help  to  reshape  all 

less  swayed  by  racial  inheritance  and  social  life.    This  was,  in  part,  what  he  had  in  mind 

suggestion.     "What  the  whole  conmiunity  when  he  called  truth  a  "resultant"  and  said 

comes  tobelieve  in  grasps  the  individual  as  in  that  we  help  to  make  truth  as  we  go  along, 

a  vise,"  he  wrote  not  long  ago.  But  few  men  were  more  anxious  than  he  to 

The  moral  judgments  of  the  race  cannot  be  distinguish  clearly  between  belief  and  knowl- 

solely  based  on  what  Lester  F.  Ward  once  edge,  both  in  himself  and  in  others, 
named  "intellectual  gymnastics."    While  we 

must  strive  to  make  our.  thoughts  increasingly  philosophy  in  the  service  of  humanity 
independent   of   emotional    prejudices,    we 

must  strive  thus  only  in  order  that  oiu"  What  he  tried  to  do,  in  a  word,  was  to 
thoughts  may  serve  us  the  better:  that  they  bring  philosophy  back  to  the  service  of  life 
may  advise  us  the  more  effectively  in  our  through  the  wrestling  with  genuine  vital 
weighing  of  good  and  bad — not  that  they  problems.  And  though  he  wrought  fruitfully 
may  become  ends  in  themselves  and  our  in  many  fields,  he  never  did  better  for  man- 
masters,  kind,  I  think,  than  when  he  placed  himself 

The  recognition  of  this  relationship  be-  in  the  front  rank  of  that  steadDy  growing  host 
tween  our  reason  and  our  entire  "selves"  is  of  thinkers  and  workers  who  have  learned 
the  very  kernel  and  keynote  of  the  pragmatic  from  their  own  \mwarped  and  unstimted 
go^>el  preached  by  James.  For  this  gospel  is,  hearts  that  light  without  heat  will  satisfy 
indeed,  one  of  practicality y  implying  Ae  corre-  even  the  loftiest  of  human  souls  only  for  a 
lation  and  subordination  of  every  separate  limited  length  of  time.  It  was  then,  in  j)ar- 
faciilty  and  function — ^whether  individual  or  ticular,  that  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
racial — to  the  larger  and  deeper  and  "truer"  builders  of  the  ideals  out  of  whose  material- 
aspects  of  life  as  a  whole.  What  he  luged  us  ization  will  spring  the  greater  and  finer 
to  do  was  not  to  falsify  our  reasoning  process  America  still  to  come. 
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THE  INDIAN  LAND  TROUBLES  AND 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  THEM 

BY  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

(Fonnerly  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs) 

'TpHE  chief  newspaper  sensation  of  the  its  stalwart  virtues  to  balance  them.  Slavery, 
•'•  summer  of  1910  was  precipitated  by  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  institutions 
Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma.  His  charge  that  brought  by  the  Indians  from  their  old  homes, 
a  plan  to  sell  the  tribal  coal  lands  of  the  Choc-  with  concubinage  for  an  especially  conspicu- 
taw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  on  a  commission  ous  feature.  Graft  of  all  sorts,  the  oppression 
which  was  itself  extortionate  had  been  made  of  the  ignorant  for  the  benefit  of  the  clever, 
still  more  odious  by  corrupt  overtures  for  his  and  a  mere  mockery  of  justice  in  the  local 
consent  to  the  preliminary  legislation,  ac-  courts,  presently  made  the  tribal  administra- 
companied  by  intimations  that  other  persons  tions  a  byword  and  stamped  the  experiment 
of  prominence  in  public  life  were  improperly  with  a  prophecy  of  failure, 
interested,  was  regarded  as -so  serious  that  a  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  attractions  of  an 
Congressional  investigation  was  promptly  be-  easy-going  life  lured  into  the  Territory  a  mul- 
gun.  Among  the  thousands  of  readers  who  titude  of  whites  who  had  no  business  there, 
have  followed  the  daily  reports  of  this  in-  They  came  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts  or  on  none, 
quiry,  probably  few  have  more  than  a  vague  but  some  were  shrewd  enough  to  discern 
notion  of  the  background  against  which  the  business  possibilities  which  the  Indians  would 
scandal  is  projected;  and  it  is  for  their  better  never  have  discovered  by  themselves.  Tak- 
understanding  that  the  present  article  is  ing  advantage  thereof  and  sharing  their  prof- 
written,  its  with  the  oligarchy,  these  persons  con- 
Some  eighty  years  ago  certain  Southern  trived  to  keep  in  such  favor  that,  whenever 
States  decided  that  their  legitimate  develop-  the  Washington  Government  was  seized  with 
ment  was  retarded  by  the  presence  within  a  spasm  of  conscience  and  threatened  to  dear 
their  borders  of  five  Indian  tribes  or  nations,  .the  Territory  of  intruders,  many  leading  In- 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  dians  would  unite  in  remonstrating  against 
and  Seminoles.  Though  generally  peaceful,  the  project  and  it  was  dropped, 
these  native  people  showed  little  disposition 

to  merge  with  the  body  politic.    So  Congress  the  dawes  commission 

took  what  seemed  the  easiest  himiane  way  of 

getting  rid  of  them,  and  removed  them  bodily  By  degrees  the  country  bordering  on  the 
to  a  fertile  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Indian  Territory  became  pretty  well  popu- 
where  it  was  then  assumed  that  no  white  lated,  and  then  a  new  trouble  appeared, 
citizens  would  ever  care  to  live.  "The  bound-  Fugitives  from  justice  in  Kansas,  Arkansas 
aries  of  this  beautiful  Indian  Territory,"  and  Texas  found  that  they  could  keep  out  of 
said  the  Government  to  the  five  tribes,  in  the  clutches  of  the  police  by  running  over  into 
eflfect,  "are  thus  and  so.  This  is  to  be  your  the  Territory,  which  thus  acquired  an  ill  re- 
country.  In  it  you  may  stay  forever,  and  pute  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  residence  for 
build  up  a  little  republic  of  your  own,  with-  desperate  outlaws.  It  was  plain  that  affairs 
out  fear  of  molestation  by  our  people."  The  could  not  continue  indefinitely  as  they  were 
land  was  divided  into  big  districts,  and  a  going,  and  Congress  resolved  to  reorganize 
separate  district  was  given  to  each  of  the  the  Territory  and  establish  there  the  dvil 
tribes,  though  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  criminal  authority  of  the  federal  Govem- 
lived  so  close  together  as  to  be,  for  social  and  ment.  It  had  already  cut  oflF  a  part  of  the 
business  purposes,  practically  one  group.  original  area  by  agreement  with  the  Indians, 
The  benevolent  scheme  bore  perfectly  nat-  who  were  not  occupying  this  section,  and 
ural  fruit.  The  attempt,  by  a  race  quite  un-  christened  it  Oklahoma.  Now  a  Conmiission 
educated  to  it,  to  copy  our  system  of  self-  was  appointed,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
rule,  resulted  in  a  reproduction  of  many  of  late  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
its  worst  faults  and  weaknesses,  with  few  of  negotiate  for  the  consent  of  the  five  tribes  to 

406 
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the  proposed  new  scheme  of  things.  It  took  posed  fee  excessive,  and  refused  his  approval. 
some  years  to  procure  the  desired  treaties,  But  the  law  under  which  the  firm  was  engaged 
and  then  Congress  had  to  discuss  and  had  been  cleverly  framed,  so  that,  in  case  he 
ratify  them.  That  rang  the  knell  of  Indian  did  not  approve,  the  fee  should  be  fixed  by 
separatism  in  the  United  States.  In  1907  the  Citizenship  Court.  That  body,  by  a  proc- 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Terri-  ess  of  calculation  all  its  Own,  decided  that 
tory  were  united  in  the  present  State  of  $750,000  would  be  a  reasonable  compensa- 
Oklahoma.  tion,  and  the  Indians  were  therefore  mulcted 

Its  original  task  of  prociuing  treaties  ac-  in  that  amoimt,  besides  some  himdreds  of 
con^>lished,  the  Dawes  Commission  was  set  thousands  for  ''exp>enses." 
at  revising  the  tribal  rolls.  Indian  property  But  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish  were 
is  held  in  conunon,  every  member  of  a  tribe,  not  the  only  attorneys  who  were  in  the  Terri- 
regardless  of  age  or  sex,  having  equal  rights  tory  for  other  reasons  than  their  health, 
with  every  other  member;  it  was  therefore  all-  Wherever  a  community  can  be  found  strug- 
important  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  gling  under  a  load  of  undigested  or  half- 
census  of  the  living  members  before  the  prop-  comprehensible  laws,  there  will  the  lawyers 
erty  of  any  tribe  ^ould  be  distributed  among  be  gathered  together;  and  the  definite  launch- 
them.  In  this  sifting  process  the  Commission  ing  of  a  reorganization  policy  had  been  the 
had  to  spend  half  its  time  driving  off  persons  signal  for  what  might  fairly  be  termed  a  riot 
who  insisted  on  some  technical  quibble  in  of  Indian  Territory  legislation.  Every  mem- 
order  to  get  their  own  or  their  families'  names  ber  of  Congress  who  was  struck  with  an  idea 
enrolled.  One  typical  case  will  illustrate  the  on  Territorial  affairs  put  it  into  legislative 
character  of  many.  A  white  man  presented  shape  and  tossed  it  into  the  hopper  of  the 
his  eight  children  for  enrollment  as  Choctaws.  great  law-mill,  whence,  after  all  his  colleagues 
It  appeared  that  he  had  once  married  a  Choc-  who  wished  to  had  contributed  their  amend- 
taw  woman,  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  ments  and  modifications,  the  jumble  was 
tribe,  made  him  a  member  of  it.  This  wife  liable  to  emerge  as  a  concrete  enactment, 
dying,  he  married  a  white  woman,  and  the  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  an  independent 
children  pnresented  were  offspring  of  that  statute,  sometimes  as  a  single  clause  tucked 
marriage.  They  had  not  a  drop  of  Indian  away  in  an  act  covering  many  other  subjects; 
blood  in  their  veins,  yet  the  father  was  in-  but,  whatever  its  form,  it  was  a  law,  capable 
dignant  at  the  Commission's  refusal  to  recog-  of  doing  as  good  work  as  any  other  or  of  add- 
nize  them  as  Choctaws!  ing  as  deadly  an  ingredient  to  the  confusion. 

Thus  came  into  being  laws  fixing  different 
EXCESSIVE  COUNSEL  FEES  dates  at  which  different  groups  of  Indians 

were  to  be  emancipated  from  all  restrictions 

Most  of  the  disappointed  spoils-seekers,  if  as  wards  of  the  Government;  laws  changing 
they  had  money  to  retain  counsel,  rushed  off  the  period  within  which  new-bom  children 
to  the  United  States  court  for  redress.  So  might  acquire  certain  rights;  laws  affecting 
many  of  them  obtained  it  by  wheedling  the  the  privileges  of  freed  slaves  and  their  prog- 
court  into  the  admission  of  new  evidence,  eny;  and  laws  of  nearly  every  other  con- 
genuine  or  perjured,  that  Congress  estab-  ceivable  purport,  enough  to  fill  a  fat  little 
lished  a  special  Citizenship  Court  for  the  volume  by  themselves, 
handling  of  all  questions  of  membership  in  the  The  general  upheaval  of  affairs  in  the  Terri- 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  clothing  it  tory  made  it  a  golden  field  for  the  practice  of 
with  final  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  em-  law.  The  Indians  had  no  standards  by  which 
powering  it  to  review  the  action  of  the  United  to  judge  who  were  worthy  of  their  confidence 
States  court.  It  was  through  its  practice  be-  and  who  were  not,  so  that  a  horde  of  jack-leg 
fore  this  new  tribimal  that  the  firm  of  Mans-  attorneys  forced  themselves  to  the  front  and 
field,  McMurray  &  Cornish,  whose  middle  gave  by  indirection  a  bad  name  to  an  occu- 
member  has  been  of  late  so  extensively  ad-  patlon  entirely  honorable  in  itself.  I  am  not 
vertised  by  the  Gore  investigation,  achieved  in  sympathy  with  the  wholesale  denunciation 
its  first  notoriety.  It  procured  contracts  of  the  Indian  bar  and  its  special  pract^e. 
from  the  two  nations  for  its  assistance  in  Ideally  speaking,  perhaps,  the  Government 
purging  their  rolls  of  undeserving  names.  It  ought  itself  to  furnish  whatever  legal  aid  is 
submitted  its  contracts,  which  provided  for  a  needed  by  Indians  still  imder  its  guardian- 
fee  of  9  per  cent,  on  all  the  sa\dng  effected  for  ship;  but  as  a  practical  proposition  this  is 
the  nations  by  expunging  these  name3,  to  sometimes  out  of  the  question,  as,  for  in- 
Secretary  Hitchcock.   He  considered  the  pro-  stance,  when  an  issue  must  be  settled  between 
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two  tribes  or  parts  of  tribes  and  the  Govern-  schedule  which  he  regarded  as  fair,  he  called 

ment  cannot  fairly  side  with  either,  or  when  in   the   beneficiaries   and   took   from  them 

the  Government  is  itself  to  be  sued  by  a  tribe  receipts  in  full.  The  reassembling  of  Congress, 

on  a  rejected  claim.    It  is  then  not  only  right  however,  found  the  whole  pack  yapping  at 

for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  its  doors,  demanding  more.    Oneof  theattor- 

Indians  to  engage  outside  coimsel,  but  he  neys  had  a  kinsman  in  the  Senate,  to  whom 

would  wrong  them  by  refusing.    His  duty  all  hands  looked  to  see  them  through.    In 

under  such  conditions  is  to  discriminate  with-  the  privacy  of  a  conunittee-room  the  matter 

out  fear  or  favor  between  attorneys,  and  see  was  threshed  out,  and  nearly  $80,000  was 

that  only  those  are  employed  who  can  and  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  attorneys 

will  render  service  of  the  full  value  of  their  without  any  visible  justification.    The  total 

fees.  "pickings'*  from  that  job  were  not  far  from 

One  trouble  about  all  legal  work  for  the  $120,000. 
Indians  used  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  still 

remains,  the  necessity  of  "promoting"  legis-  questionable  transfers 

lation  as  well  as  dispensing  advice  and  trying 

causes.    This  is  because  Indian  tribes  cannot       Nine  attorneys  out  of  ten  who  settled  in 

get  into  court  except  by  permission  of  Con-  the  Territory  and  undertook  to  practice  under 

gress,  and  in  most  instances  the  judgments  its  medley  of  statutes  soon  discovered  that 

given  in  their  favor  are  really  only  findings  of  there  was  more  profit  to  be  got  from  land 

fact,  and  require  an  appropriation  afterward  than  from  law.     Some  of  them  made  a  study 

to  make  them  effective.     Indeed,  the  day  is  of  the  protective  shortcomings  of  the  various 

not  so  very  long  gone  when  an  attorney  for  enactments,  which  would  enable  a  shrewd 

an  Indian  tribe  was  expected  to  spend  most  fellow  to  speculate  in  agricultural  property  or 

of  his  time  in  Washington  visiting  members  town-lots  or  oil-bearing  lands  without  getting 

of  Congress  at  their  homes  or  entertaining  his  own  neck  in  the  halter,  whatever  might 

them  socially,  so  that  his  appearance  in  their  befall  the  less  skilful  partners  whom  he  drew 

committee-rooms  would  take  on  a  pleasant  into  his  enterprises.    In  such  a  chaotic  at- 

personal  aspect  and  pave  the  way  for  legisla-  mosphere,  not  only  the  poor,  ignorant,  stolid 

tion  in  the  interests  of  his  clients.    Vastly  Indians  who  constituted  the  lowest  stratum 

less  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on  now.    It  is  of  the  tribes,  but  also  those  of  fair  intelli- 

avoided  by  the  higher  class  of  attorneys  and  gence,  became  utterly  bewildered  as  to  their 

frowned  upon  by  the  most  influential  mem-  civic  status.    They  did  not  know  whether 

bers;  but  at  one  period  no  Indian  attorney-  they  owned  anything  that  they  could  sell,  or 

ship  was  free  from  it.  whether  they  could  bind  themselves  or  any- 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  pernicious  con-  body  else  by  contract.  If  speculators  offered 
sequences  of  mixing  lobby  work  with  regular  an  Indian  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  farm 
professional  practice,  I  might  cite  the  case  of  worth  twenty-five  himdred,  he  was  liable  to 
the  "Old  Settler"  Cherokees,  who  won  a  sell  it  and  take  his  chances  of  ever  being 
judgment  of  $800,000  against  the  Govern-  compelled  to  make  delivery.  Sometimes  the 
ment  in  the  Court  of  Claims  some  time  in  the  instrimient  he  was  required  to  sign  before 
early  '90's.  No  sooner  was  the  result  an-  receiving  his  money  was  an  outright  deed, 
nounced  than  it  was  discovered  that  $200,-  sometimes  an  agreement  to  sell  as  soon  as  his 
000  of  this  amount  was  claimed  by  a  group  of  restrictions  should  be  removed.  Is  it  won- 
attomeys  who  had  arranged  among  them-  derful  that  many  of  the  Indians,  badgered 
selves  what  percentage  every  one  was  to  take,  and  perplexed,  grew  so  weary  of  these  uncer- 
As  they  were  unwilling  to  let  the  money  be  tain  conditions  that  they  prayed  the  Govern- 
paid  to  the  Indians  and  then  collect  their  ment  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  divide  the 
fees  from  their  alleged  clients,  Congress  so  remnants  without  more  ado?  The  reason 
worded  the  appropriation  as  to  empower  was  not  that  they  enjoyed  any  better  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  settle  the  ever  the  prospect  of  parting  with  their  prop- 
amounts  to  be  j)aid  the  several  attorneys,  erty,  but  that  they  felt  that  when  it  was  gone 
Hoke  Smith,  who  was  then  Secretary,  made  they  would  at  least  have  peace,  and  that  the 
a  painstaking  investigation  of  their  respective  proceeds,  in  hard  dollars,  would  be  theirs  to 
services.  In  some  instances  the  claimants  keep,  to  spend,  or  to  throw  away  as  they 
could  not  show  any  work  done,  and  in  some  chose. 

others  so  little  as  to  be  unworthy  of  considera-      As  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govcrn- 

tion.    A  few  he  found  to  have  a  reasonable  ment  was  not  responsible  for  the  laws,  it 

basis  for  their  bills.    Having  made  up  a  could  not  do  much  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians 
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beyond  trying  to  administer  the  acts  of  Con-  been  various.  Syndicates  have  intimated 
gress  in  a  spirit  of  conscientious  guardian-  their  willingness  to  pay  large  sums  in  cash; 
^p.  Certainly  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  agents  have  begged  leave  to  hunt  up  a  pur- 
Interior  with  whose  work  I  am  most  familiar,  chaser  on  conmiission;  apparently  disinter- 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Garfield,  prosecuted  ested  counselors  have  urged  a  sale  at  auction 
their  task  with  a  zeal  for  service  untainted  by  or  under  sealed  bids,  after  liberal  advertising; 
re^)ect  oi  persons.  Believing  that  no  tribal  economists  and  politicians  have  run  the 
Indian  in  their  charge  could  lawfully  alienate  gamut  of  suggestions  covering  the  idea  that 
or  encumber  his  farm  till  formally  authorized,  the  United  States  Govemm(!nt  should  itself 
they  attacked  the  land-acciunulations  of  a  buy  the  property  and  conserve  it,  or  make  it  a 
man  of  note  like  Senator  Owen  as  readily  as  gift  to  the  young  State  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
the  petty  dickers  of  some  imknown  John  McMiuray  has  been  among  the  most  earnest 
Doe.  Mr.  Owen  had  the  self-confidence  to  advocates  of  a  sale  on  commission.  He  was 
strike  back.  Himself  of  Indian  blood  and  a  hoping,  it  seems,  to  procure  $30,000,000  for 
resourceful  lawyer,  he  defied  the  executive  the  tract,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  10  per  cent. 
officers  to  show  their  constitutional  right  to  contracts  with  the  Indians,  skim  a  trifle  of 
interfere  in  such  matters,  and  as  far  as  I  am  $3,000,000  off  the  transaction.  The  great 
aware,  he  still  retains  his  holdings,  though  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  conserva- 
several  more  timid  piurchasers  were  frightened  tism  of  Congress,  which  seemed  indisposed 
into  letting  theirs  go.  As  no  decisive  test  to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the  sale  in 
was  ever  made,  the  main  question  remains  this  manner  as  long  as  a  few  men  of  the  stand- 
unsettled,  and  land  values  all  over  the  region  ing  of  Senator  Gore  opposed  it  on  grounds  of 
affected  by  the  dispute  are  demoralized  in  equity;  and  Mr.  Gore  brought  the  matter  to 
consequence.  a  head  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  ap- 
proached with  corrupt  offers  to  buy  his  si- 
DisposmoN  OF  THE  COAL  LANDS  Icuce.    At  the  hour  of  writing  these  hues,  the 

investigation  of  the  Senator's  charges  is  still 

Several  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  in  full  swing,  with  witnesses  giving  eajch  other 
some  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Choctaws  and  the  lie  in  the  most  sensational  fashion. 
Chickasaws  were  heavily  imderlaid  with  coal.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  about  thirty 
A  tract  of  nearly  a  half-million  acres  was  thousand  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  men, 
therefore  set  aside  so  that  no  private  party  women,  and  children  interested  in  the  segre- 
could  acquire  it.  A  few  mines  were  leased  to  gated  coal  fields,  and  the  fields  are  regarded 
outside  companies  which  were  willing  to  as  practically  of  controlling  importance  in 
operate  them  on  a  royalty  basis,  and  the  the  soft  coal  commerce  of  the  Southwest. 
money  thus  obtained  went  into  a  fund  for  With  this  splendid  estate  in  full  view,  and 
educational  purposes  for  the  tribes  in  interest,  a  lively  sense  in  the  mind  of  every  local 
The  conduct  of  all  the  negotiations,  the  con-  speculator  that  if  he  does  not  get  a  part 
trol  of  the  work;  and  the  collection  of  the  of  it  some  rival  will,  the  present  scandal  is 
royalties  fell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  probably  only  one  of  many  to  which  we 
among  his  other  duties  as  general  trustee  for  shall  be  treated  imless  a  radical  change  is 
the  Indians,  and  have  usually  been  handled  made  in  the  plans  for  dbposing  of  the  prop- 
not  only  with  scrupulous  care  but  with  soimd  erty.  No  matter  how  it  may  be  sold,  the  air 
business  judgment.  Ever  since  the  local  will  be  thick  with  insinuations,  if  nothing 
agitation  for  Statehood  began  there  has  been  worse,  aga^lst  the  persons  who  oversee  the 
a  p>ersistent  effort  to  induce  the  Government  bargain  in  behalf  of  the  Indians:  if  they  are  a 
to  consent  to  the  outright  sale  of  the  coal-  Government  board,  as  proposed  by  Secretary 
bearing  properties.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  Ballinger's  representative,  Mr.  McHarg,  they 
the  fact  that,  now  that  there  is  soon  to  be  accepted  too  low  a  price;  if  private  agents, 
a  complete  common  school  system  uniform  they  charged  too  high  a  commission;  in  either 
throughout  the  State,  there  will  be  no  longer  event,  they  adopted  an  \mwise  method  of  sale; 
any  need  of^  a  special  source  of  income  for  or  what  not  besides.  Regardless  of  the  irre- 
the  maintenance  of  tribal  schools  among  the  sponsible  soiurces  of  such  criticisms,  most  of 
Indians;  and  the  Indians  themselves  have  the  Indians,  and  half  the  rest  of  the  public, 
added  to  this  argument  the  not  illogical  plea  will  probably  suspect  that  there  must  have 
that  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  been  something  either  wrong  or  careless  in 
the  State  schools  they  will  want  money  with  the  transaction.  What  is  worse,  there  will  be 
which  to  meet  this  obligation.  no  way  of  meeting  these  strictures;  for  the 

The  modes  of  approaching  the  subject  have  Indians  will  have  been  selling  something 
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whose  value  no  human  mind  could  forecast  just  as  the  Government  does  now.  Such  a 
with  accuracy,  while  the  purchaser  will  plan  would  seciure  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
have  bought  at  best  an  attractive  gam-  asaws  fair  value  for  their  property  in  the 
bier's  chance.  form  of  a  regular  income,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's continued  supervision  would  prevent 
A  PLAN  FOR  HOLDING  THE  TRACT  the  reckless  exhaustion  or  the  arbitrary  disuse 

of  the  mines  at  the  bidding  of  any  speculative 
Why  expose  the  tribes  to  such  unpleasant  combination.  Every  Indian's  share  of  stock 
possibilities,  ancf  their  well-wishers  to  another  would  pass  at  his  death  to  his  legatees  or 
shock  of  shamed  surprise?  Why,  in  other  next  of  kin  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
words,  sell  the  tract  at  all?  If  thirty  thou-  other  possessions.  If  he  had  several  heirs 
sand  white  persons  found  themselves  pos-  his  share  would  be  split  into  fractions,  or  one 
sessed  of  such  a  property,  would  they  put  it  or  more  of  the  heirs  would  buy  out  the  rest, 
upon  the  market  for  what  it  would  bring?  On  The  life  of  the  corporation  could  be  limited  by 
the  contrary,  they  would  form  a  corporation  its  organic  law  to  twenty-five  years,  a  p)eriod 
to  keep  hold  of  it  as  a  permanent  revenue-  which  would  witness  the  passing  of  most  of 
producer.  Why  should  not  the  same  thing  be  the  older  generation  of  to-day  and  the  m^tur- 
done  for  the  Indians?  ing  of  the  yo\mgest  children,  whp  would  mean- 
Let  Congress  enact  a  law  to  incorporate  the  while  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  common 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Coal  Company,  with  schools  and  closer  contact  with  the  practi- 
the  segregated  lands  for  its  capital  and  as-  calities  of  our  modem  civilization.  But  prob- 
sets,  and  its  shares  equal  in  number  to  the  ably  before  the  date  fixed  for  dissolution, 
whole  number  of  members  of  the  two  tribes,  through  sales  of  stock  to  outside  parties,  the 
so  that  every  member  will  have  one  share  for  division  and  subdivision  of  shares  among 
his  own.  Let  the  President  of  the  United  heirs,  or  the  concentration  of  the  bulk  of  the 
States  be  its  perpetual  president  ex-ofiicio,  corporate  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  sur- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  treasurer  and  viving  shareholders,  the  tribal  estate  would 
transfer-agent,  and  the  Commissioner  of  In-  have  been  disintegrated  and  spread  broad- 
dian  Affairs  its  secretary.  This  would  be  cast  without  jar  or  scandal ;  and  by  that  time 
merely  a  business  equivalent  for  the  present  everybody  would  be  far  better  able  to  judge 
apportionment  of  official  responsibilities  in  of  the  value  of  the  remnant  and  what  ought 
the  administration  of  this  very  estate.  to  be  done  with  it. 

The  board  of  directors  could  be  composed       Notwithstanding  that  such  a  plan  would  be 

of  the  aforenamed  officers  with  the  addition  an  innovation  in  the  domain  of  Indian  ad- 

of ,  say,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ministration,  there  is  nothing  either  imprac- 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I-rabor  and  two  tical  or  impracticable  about  it.   Not  less  than 

directors  elected  by  the  shareholders,  one  three  times  during  my  service  as  Commis- 

representing  the  Choctaws  and  one  the  Chick-  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  President  Rooseveit 

asaws.     This   would   assure   the  continued  was  approached  with  proposals  for  the  sale 

control  of  affairs  by  the  Government  as  now,  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  coal  tract,  and 

while   it  would  give  the  Indians  full   op-  I  was  called  into  consultation.    I  always  met 

portunity  for  inside  knowledge  of  the  busi-  these  advances  by  setting  forth  my  preferred 

ness,  as  well  as  a  voice  in  its  conduct.    No  method,  and  not  one  of  the  proponents  was 

shareholder  could  dispose  of  his  stock  without  able  to  find  a  flaw  in  it  except  its  novelty;  but 

the  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  th^it  if  novelty 

Interior  as  transfer-agent,  who  would  thus  be  were  a  fatal  defect  in  measures  affecting  hu- 

able  to  confine  such  sales  to  those  Indians  who  man  welfare,  mankind  would  still  be  back  in 

had  satisfied  him  of  their  competency  to  care  the  stone  age.    The  plan  has  been  submitted 

for  their  own  interests.     As  a  f urUier  pro-  to  some  of  the  best  legal  critics  in  the  country 

tective  measure,  a  provision  might  be  inserted  and  received  their  approval  in  all  its  technical 

in  the  charter  forbidding  the  disposal  of  a  features.    It  would  be  equally  applicable  to 

share  of  stock  to  an  outsider  till  it  had  first  every  Indian  tribe  that  owns  lands  or  other 

been  offered  to  the  company  at  the  same  price  assets  of  unascertained  value,  and  would  do 

the  outsider  was  prepared  to  pay.  away  with  much  possible  exploitation;  but  to 

the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  something  of 

EN'ERY  INDIAN  A  STOCKHOLDER  the  sort  seems  particularly  important  if  the 

developments  of  the  last  few  wc«ks  afford  any 

The  company  could  lease  operating  privi-  criterion  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 

leges  to  the  highest  bidders  on  a  royalty  basis,  these  beleaguered  people. 


RAVAGES  OF  ASIATIC  CHOLERA 

BY  JOHN   BESSNER   HUBER,  M.  D. 

IN  the  present  cholera  epidemic  Russia  is  since  Mahomet's  time,  been  in  some  sort  an 

tbecentreof  propagation,  Germany,  Italy,  entrepot  with  regard  to  cholera.    The  devout 
and  Austria  having  been  invaded.     Berlin  Asiatic  Mussulmans  have  been  making  their 
has  been  reached;  but  such  is  the  inexorable  pilgrimage  thence  overland  by  foot  or  by 
paternalism  of  German  prophylaxis  that  little  caravan;  or  through  the  Red  Sea  by  sail  and 
need  be  feared  from  this  source.    Neverthe-  also  in  latter  times  by  steamboat;   and  also 
less  it  is  noteworthy  that  from  Berlin  to  Ham-  by  the  Hedjaz  railway.    Most  of  those  pil- 
burg  is  only  a  step,  as  cholera  travels,  whilst 
from  Hamburg  to  New  York  is  but  another. 
Through  Hamburg  Russia  sends  us  every 
week  thousands  of  her  emigrants.    There  is 
cholera  in  the  region  around  Bari,  in  Southern 
Italy;  several  cases  have  been  reported  from 
Vienna,  as  also  from  Spandau.    The  melan- 
choly tally  up  to  September  i6  last,  in  this 
epidemic  of  "Russian  cholera,"  was  182,337 
cases,  with  83,613  deaths.     In  the  presence 
of  these  appalling  facts,  a  brief  reference  to 
what  has  been  known  of  the  disease  in  the 
past  may  be  appropriate. 

It  is  an  epic  reflection  of  history  that,  had 
Mahomet's  hegira  been  made  in  the  winter 
rather  than  in  the  hot  season,  millions  of  hu- 
man lives  would  not  thereafter  have  ended     uap  showinc  the  gpiu:ad  op  choixra  in  eusope 
prematurely;    immeasurable   suffering   and 

stupendous  material  loss  would  not  have  grims  have  been  and  arc  absolute  fatalists, 
come  to  pass.  Though  cholera  does  not  en-  and  neither  know  nor  care  about  sanitary 
tirely  disappear  in  winter,  the  microscopic  precautions;  in  the  observing  which  there 
vibrio  whidi  is  its  essential  cause  loses  much  was  no  merit  to  be  acquired.  So  these  pil- 
ot its  virulence  during  its  hibernation;  the  grims,  many  amon^  them  cholera  sufferers, 
disease  is  not  fairiy  active  until  the  spring-  have  through  the  centuries  been  visiting  the 
time,  and  does  not  luxuriate  imtil  the  summer.  Prophet's  shrine,  and  have  bathed,  when  they, 
could,  in  the  holy  wells;  and  thus  has  Mecca 
THE  HECCA  ROUTE  TO  SOUTHERN  EUROPE  become  a  Center  of  cholera  infection  sub- 
sidiary to  India. 

India  would  seem  to  have  been  the  original  There  are  European  and  African  Mahom- 
home  of  cholera,  which  for  countless  genera-  medans  just  as  devout  and  every  whit  as 
tions  she  has  been  distributing  throughout  fatalistic  as  their  Asiatic  brethren  that  have 
Asia  and  to  her  westward.  There  are  two  come  Mecca-ward,  bearing  cholera  from  the 
■nain  routes  by  which  this  distribution  has  Orient;  and  these  pilgrims  from  the  West 
been  effected:  the  first  of  these  is  by  way  of  have  commingled  with  their  fellow'  worship- 
Mecca,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  pers  in  the  Holy  City,  so  that  they  have  in 
countries;  the  second  is  by  way  of  the  Cau-  their  turn,  in  their  homecoming,  distributed 
casus,  the  Don,  the  Dneiper,  and  other  rivers  the  dreadful  infection  to  Northern  Africa,  to 
coursing  northward  into  Russia,  to  St.  Pet-  Egypt  (whence  it  was  taken  by  Moslem  pil- 
ersburg  and  the  Baltic.  grims  six  years  ago);  to  Syria  and  the  Medi- 

By  the  first  route  was  spread  the  dreadful  tcrranean  countries,  Mecca  has  always  been 
epidemic  of  1885,  which  fell  with  especial  a  dirty  and  most  insalubrious  dty;  especially 
severity  upon  Marseilles  and  ravaged  the  has  its  water  been  bad,  although  Asiatics  are 
peninsula  south  of  the  Pyrennees,  so  that  now  forbidden  bathing  in  the  holy  wells.  Pro- 
Spain  had  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  fessor  Cfaantemesse,  an  authoritadve  worker, 
sufferers  and  120,000  deaths.     Mecca  has,  observed  recently  that  the  present  conditions 
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are  not  greatly  improved  over  those  of  other  throughout  the  dty,  in  which  the  population 
generations.  Such  measures  of  disinfection  very  largely  took  part;  nothing  worse  in  ail 
and  quarantine  in  general,  as  are  now  en-  the  circimistances  could  have  been  done- 
forced  in  Mecca,  are  no  protection  to  other  there  could  have  been  no  surer  way  of  ^read- 
communities;  they  do  not  prevent  the  chol-  ing  the  infection.  Ikons  were  being  suppli- 
era  sufferer,  the  "cholera  carrier"  and  the  cated,  whilst  elementary  intelligence — surely 
cholera  contact  from  spreading  the  infection,  as  divine  a  gift  as  any  other  human  faculty— 
And  the  Hedjaz  railway,  now  completed  to  was  being  most  crassly  held  in  abeyance. 
Mecca,  furnishes  an  additional  source  of  Those  miserable,  benighted  people  of  St 
anxiety  to  Occidental  communities;  since  Petersburg,  especially  the  poor  in  the  ovw- 
it  is  a  much  speedier  route,  and  one  more  crowded  districts,  have  had  to  die  of  cholera, 
difl&cult  of  surveillance  than  that  by  caravan  precisely  as  they  are  dying  to-day,  because 
or  the  Red  Sea.  they  have  been  drinking  the  polluted  waters 

of  the  Neva,  and  of  the  vibrio-permeated 

ST.  PETERSBiTRG  AS  A  CHOLERA  DEPOT       cauals  traversing  the  city.    Yet  in  the  hiUs 

near  by,  there  is  a  lake  of  purest  God-given, 

But  it  is  especially  the  second  route  rather  crystal  water — ^which,  if  it  were  aqueducted 
than  the  first  by  which  the  gruesome  destroyer  at  a  cost  of  but  a  moiety  of  the  siuns  those 
is  to-day  traveling;  Mecca  does  not  now  so  pitiless  grand  dukes  batten  upon,  not  a  single 
much  concern  the  civilized  world  as  does  St.  death,  not  one  hour  of  suffering,  need  be  the 
Petersburg;  which  has  come  to  stand  in  quite  tribute  to  cholera  in  St  Petersburg, 
the  like  relation  to  India  as  Mecca  has  through 

centuries  past.    Like  Mecca,  St.  Petersburg  Russia's  RESPONSiBiLrrY 

is  in  our  generation  a  depot  subsidiary  to 

India  for  the  distribution  of  this  dreadful  But  has  not  also  the  civilized  world  outside 
infection.  Russia  some  grievance;   can  she  fairly  claim 

The  people  of  St.  Petersbiurg  recognize  in  to  live  for  herself  alone  in  these  premises?  It 
the  cholera  their  "Asiatic  guest" — ^which  has  is  truly  observed  that  as  a  .disseminator  of 
come  annually  to  make  its  more  or  less  insist-  cholera  Russia  is  to  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
ent  and  always  imwelcome  visit.  Every  fall  icans  what  India  is  to  the  Orient.  Not  to 
those  unhappy  people  pray  (doing  little  else)  consider  eras  previous  to  our  own,  the  first 
for  an  early  winter,  so  that  the  cholera  may  and  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  modem 
mitigate  its  activities;  then  it  simply  goes  cholera  outbreaks  traveled  at  a  foot-pace, 
into  winter  quarters,  to  be  as  regularly  ex-  Wandering  Jew-wise,  across  Russia,  from 
pected  to  go  murdering  its  hosts  with  the  1828  to  183 1;  in  the  latter  years  there  was 
congenial  warmth  of  the  vernal  sun.  Every  a  most  virulent  epidemic  in  St.  Petersburg; 
year  with  the  melting  snows  comes  the  warn-  whence  England  was  next  reached  and  in  the 
ing — ^which  as  regularly  finds  the  hosts  most  following  year  Paris.  This  was  really  a  pan- 
inadequately  prepared  for  the  "visitation."      demic,   since  the  Western  hemisphere— in- 

But  two  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  deed,  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  was 
St.  Petersburg  averaged  170  deaths  every  day  afflicted.  Some  progress  was  thereafter  made 
(how  many  more  were  unrecorded?)  from  this  in  the  prophylaxis  of  epidemics  throughout 
disease,  which  is  preventable  by  means  ex-  Western  Europe — ^but  not  in  Russia.  In 
traordinarily  simple.  Cholera  was  spread  by  June  of  1848  the  cholera  again  came  up  from 
the  premature  dismissal  of  patients  from  the  the  South  and  made  itself  at  home  in  St 
overflowing  hospitals.  One  constantly  saw  Petersburg;^  in  August  of  that  year  it  had 
ambulances — ^black  for  the  dead,  gray  for  the  appeared  in  Berlin,  in  September  in  London, 
sick.  Soniething  of  comic  relief  was  injected  During  this  epidemic  the  cholera  mortality  in 
into  the  tragedy  by  the  behavior  of  certain  of  other  parts  of  Eiux>pe  was  not  comparable 
those  military  men  who  had  shortly  before  so  with  that  of  Russia,  in  which  medieval  region 
conspicuously  proved  their  Martian  virtues  from  117,000.  to  800,000  human  lives  were 
in  Manchuria.  The  prostration  of  these  gen-  sacrificed.  In  this  she  far  surpassed  all  the 
try  (simulative  of  the  real  disease)  was  ex-  rest  of  Europe. 

treme;  however,  their  reflexes  (consequent  In  1892  Russia  again  made  herself  re^)on- 
upon  "nervousness")  were  found  upon  bac-  sible  for  cholera  in  Europe  and  south  beyond 
teriological  examination  to  manifest,  not  her  borders;  and  many  among  our  own  peo- 
cholera,  but  only  the  fear  of  cholera — ^nothing  pie  were  terrified  at  the  time.  A  single  hideous 
but  just  contemptible  cowardice.  month  in  that  year,  August,  gave  Russia 

The    priests    were    making    processions  25,984  recorded  deaths.    In  that  August  the 
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q)idemic  spread  from  Russia  to  Austria,  finding  their  way  in  food  or  drink  into  the 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  mouths  of  healthy  people — ^and  in  absolutely 
to  England  and  New  York,  'iftat  summer  no  other  way.  Cholera  is  not  an  air-borne 
gave  Russia  100,000  reported  dead.  Except  infection — ^it  is  a  contact  infection;  there  is 
Hamburg,  European  cities  outside  of  Russia  no  danger  from  the  air  (as,  for  example,  in 
came  off  with  mortalities  comparatively  smallpox),  or  from  simply  being  in  the  vidn- 
smaller  than  in  previous  epidemics;  though  ity  of  cases.  No  food  is  eaten  in  the  sick 
the  spread  of  the  disease  was  then  expe-  room  by  the  attendants,  nor  is  water  drunk 
dited  by  more  rapid  and  niodem  means  there;  and  every  time  the  hands  touch  the 
of  travel.  -  patient's  they  are  carefully  washed.     Drink- 

ing water  and  food  are  carefully  chosen.   The 
HOW  AMERICA  IS  SAPEGXJARDED  Water  is  boiled,  the  food  thoroughly  cooked 

and  eaten  immediately;   flies  are  to  be  kept 

There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  alarm  from  lavatories:  such  precautions  are  of  course 
amonguswith  regard  to  the  present  European  essential  only  in  the  inunediate  presence  of 
epidemic ;  this  is  important  to  observe — for  an  epidemic, 
a  blue  funk  is  wonderftdly  predisposing.  We 

should  have  among  us  no  ignoble  cases  of  a  water-borne  disease 

psychic    cholera.      Our    coast    quarantine 

authorities,  especially  at  the  harbor  of  New  Whilst  the  purity  of  food  and  of  other 
York,  are  known  to  be  cautious,  tried,  and  potable  fluids  must  be  guarded,  "a  sewage- 
most  adequately  able  to  cope  with  any  pos-  contaminated  water  supply  is  responsible  in 
sible  dangers — ^and  this  especially  in  view  of  practically  all  cases  for  the  epidemic  preva- 
the  fact  tiat  the  incubation  period  of  cholera  lence  of  cholera.  Scattered  cases  of  the  dis- 
(from  the  time  of  incurring  the  infection  to  ease  may  occur  in  a  city  with  a  pure  water 
the  manifestation  of  ^rmptoms)  is  from  one  supply,  but  no  general  and  wide-spread  in- 
to five  days,  so  that  a  case  should  have  devel-  fection  need  be  feared  so  long  as  the  water 
oped  sufficiently  for  diagnosis  aboard  ship  supply  remains  \mcontaminated.''  Epidemic 
and  before  reaching  our  shores.  Of  course,  cholera  is  in  essentials  a  water-borne  disease; 
it  must  be  stated,  this  will  not  'eliminate  the  and  should  it  become  at  all  widely  distributed 
"cholera  carrier"  (who  may  carry  the  infec-  in  this  country,  one  could  predict  with  a  high 
tion,  though  not  himself  ill),  nor  the  cholera  degree  of  certainty  those  sections  and  even 
contact.  the   communities    that   would    suffer   most 

And  the  authorities  at  Washington  give  as  severely.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
little  reason  for  fearing  the  transmission  to  col  Association,  upon  statements  in  which 
us  of  this  Asiatic  guest.  The  Public  Health  this  paragraph  is  based,  further  observes 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  has  had  orders  that  "it  is  more  rational  to  expend  our  efforts 
sent  to  the  American  consuls  at  Hamburg,  in  improving  general  sanitary  conditions  in 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Marseilles,  this  country  than  to  establish  a  shotgun 
Havre,  Cherbourg,  Genoa,  Palermo,  and  quarantine  and  attempt — ^probably  in  vain — 
other  cities  to  detain  steerage  passengers  to  prevent  any  person  harboring  cholera 
from  all  parts  of  Russia,  with  their  baggage,  vibrios  [carriers  and  contacts  are,  I  presume, 
during  five  days,  for  observation  and  disin-  here  implied]  from  landing  on  our  shores, 
fection  before  allowing  them  to  take  ship  to  Attention  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  dvi- 
our  ports.  The  guard  at  our  ports  of  entry  is  lization,  the  elimination  of  sewage  from  our 
being  doubled;  every  quarantine  officer  in  water  supplies,  the  insistence  on  clean  milk 
the  service  has  received  special  instructions  and  bread,  the  banishment  of  the  conmion 
for  the  examination  of  vessels  from  ports  drinking  cup  and  the  roller  towel,  the  exter- 
su^)ected  of  infection  or  of  carrying  passen-  mination  of  the  house  fly  and  other  vermin, 
gers  from  suspected  districts.  the  observance  of  a  decent  degree  of  cleanli- 

ness in  the  streets  and  in  the  house — such 
HOW  THE  DISEASE  IS  CONTRACTED  measures  will  go  far  to  avoid  the  danger  of 

cholera  epidemics  now  and  henceforth.  More 

Yet  we  are  not  to  rely  entirely  upon  quar-  than  once  has  it  been  shown  that  in  default 
antine  measures  for  our  cholera  prophylaxis,  of  an  efficient  system  of  national  and  munid- 
Such  prophylaxis  is  in  theory  most  simple,  pal  sanitation,  quarantine  is  but  a  broken 
Cholera  is  strictly  an   ingestion  infection;  reed." 

it  is  contracted  through  the  cholera  vibrio,  In  the  same  genus  with  Asiatic  cholera  is 
from  the  excretions  or  the  vomit  of  patients,  American  typhoid;  but  that's  another  story. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  CONSERVATIONf  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

• 

T^HE  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  only  remains  Japan;  and  the  Japanese,  so  far 
'*'    in  his  article  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  from  indicating  any  desire  for  war,   have 
Conservation   of   Common   Sense,"   in   the  "demonstrated  by  every  word  and  deed  a 
September  issue  of  his  magazine,  utters  a  capacity  of  judgment,  even  of  forbearance, 
warning.    He  says:  "Let  us  never  forget  that  such  as  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  most 
the  greatest  inherent  resource  of  the  American  sober  of  Anglo-Saxons." 
nation  is  common  sense."    Admitting  that  Li  this  country  there  is  no  direct  oppres- 
a  spirit  of  unrest  dominates  our  land,  is  there  sion  of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 
— ^if  it  be  true  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  sound — any  reason  why  we  should  sue-  To  this  day,  in  nearly  all  lands  except  our  own, 

ought  to  find  the  root  of  the  distress  and  apply  "bequeathed  by  God "  still  has  the  finaLword;  in 

such  remedies  as  seem  most  likely  to  produce  Italy,  the  nobility;   in  England,  the  aristocracy; 

beneficent  results.    Theeditorgoesontoask:  »?  Spain,  but  yesterday,  the  Church;    even  in 

France,  clearly  a  class,  the  socialists,  hold  the  t«l- 

xin.  ^     -.L         *     *.u          ^x         •*.!.    *i.     TT  •*  J  2ince  of  power.     Here  we  find  no  such  ascendancy. 

AVhat,   then,   is   the   matter  with   the  United  ^he  individual  is  still  his  own  master  at  the  pofe 

States?    The  government  still  lives  and  is  weU  ^„j  j„  j^jg  ^^^^      Serfdom  is  no  more.     PerJomJ 

admimstered.     The  Constitution  continues  to  be  ^^^j^^  jg  „^^  synonymous  with  poUtical  servitude, 

upheld  by  our  chieftnbunal  as  the  bulwark  of  q^„  .3  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  ^^^  ^^^  *~ 
human  liberties.     Freedom  of  worship  of  God  and 

freedom  of  schools  for  succeeding  generations  are  ,11         •             -  m  1    »          ^    •      « 

inviolate  stfll.    Poverty  is  rare.    Physical  suffer-  Assuredly  there  IS  no  Visible  breach  in  the 

ing  that  could  possibly  be  alleviated  by  action  of  wall  of  government  of  and  by  the  people. 

the  State  is  not  observable.     Never  before  in  the  gu^-  Jt  I3  g^id  that  "a  privileged  class  is 

history  of  the  world  has  so  great  a  nation  as  our  „,^„„'   ^  „^  „«^^*  ♦u^  ^^^^   ♦!.«♦  wl^«*  ^^uu 

nation  been  so  signally  blessid  with  respect  to  all  gro^g  up  under  the  rose,  that  mere  wealth 

things  that  subserve  the  happiness,  the  content-  wields  undue  influence  m  legislation,  that  the 

ment  and  the  opportunity  of  its  citizens.    And  yet  few  fatten  upon  the  many,   that  excessive 

it  is  true  that,  for  the  time,  the  business  of  a  mighty  tariffs  no  longer  tend  to-  develop  industries, 

commercial  country  is,  in  a  comparative  sense,  at   1  ,  .    „,^  u.^^™^  ^^  ^^•^  ^,  i™  ^u ^,« 

a  standstill,  development  of  natural  resources  has  ^.^^  ^^^  become  no  more  or  less  than  eva- 

practically  ceased,   essential    confidence    among  sive  taxes;  that  obnoxious  and  detrimental 

groups  or  classes  is  seriously  impaired,  and  the  trusts  thrive  upon  advantages  thereby  ob- 

very  air  is  laden  with  apprehension  of  startling  and  tained  " 

grievous  happenings.                             '  r^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^,^  ^, 

,^^,     ,           t  ^,         ^          fuj  doubtedly  are,  and  the  American  people  rec- 

•   ^'  ^^  ^u^  bases  of  these  strange  forebod-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     j^^j^^^  ^^  ^^  gj^t  poUti- 

mgs,  he  thinks  the  tangible  fears  may  be  ^^      ^ies  ignores  responsibiUtie^  in  pJopos- 

summarized  as  foUows:  j^^  remedies.    But  great  problems  like  tt^ 

X  A        I.      •       f  cannot  be  resolved  in  a  day. 

1)  Apprehension  of  war.  ..         .                        ^t"^!-^^        1 

2)  Oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  As  to  extravagances,  the  editor  tersely  re- 

3)  The  tariff  and  the  trusts.  marks:  "Profligacy  caused  the  downfaU  of 
r\  £?™?^'*  extravagance.  '  the  Roman  Empire,  Prudence  builded  Eng- 
r^\  THedisestabhshment  of  credit.  j    j     ^j         f  America  are  of  Angle,  not 

(6)  Effects  of  popular  agitation.  r  t    i.*         *.     1                        nn.                 ^ 

(7)  The  undermining  of  our  political  institutions,  ^i  ^.atm,  stock.     .     .     .     The  present  na- 

tional  administration   is   bending  its   best 

In  aU  these  there  is  nothing  new  or  strange  energies  to  effect  economies." 

to  our  coimtry  or  to  any  other  country,  as  the  t   .t.   j-     ^  ui-  ^       ^  t      j.^  ^1.     j-      ^  j 

..x^.'f^^  <,i,^«,o  u„  ««  «««i„o:«  ^(  4k«  ^«„«^«  ^t  In  the  disestablishment  of  credit  the  editor  finds 

editor  shows  by  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  u^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prevailing  depres- 

disqmetude.  sion." 

What,  asks  the  editor,  are  the  tokens  of  Financially,  the  country  is  stronger  than  ever 

danger?     War  with  Great  Britain,  France,  before  in  its  history.    The  masses  are  practically 

n^^o^^r    ^-  !>,.««:«     :«   «    ^^^4.:^       ^4.  ir^e  from  debt.    Money  is  held  by  the  banks  in 

Germany,  or  Russia,  is  a  contingency  too  abundance  and  rates  are  low.    An^  our  currency 

remote   to  be  worth   consideration.     There  is  sound  as  gold  because  gold  is  its  basis.    WTiy, 

476 
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then,  does  Capital  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  so  few  vapors  clouded  the  skies.     As  to  our 

TC^TL^^^rXt^^^^J^oKo^-  P?";;*^  ^sUtuf  ns,  patnoUsm  is  the  ba^ 

mcnt   to  business.    And  Capital  is  notoriously  ^f  them;   and  the  very  children  are  imbued 

timkL  with  the  patriotic  spirit.    The  future  is  really 

bright;  for  the  present  but  one  thing  is  need- 

The  editor  contrasts  the  present  situation  ful:    conserve  and  apply  without  cessation 

with  that  of  recent  years,  pointing  to  the  fact  our  national' common  sense,  and  "soon  it  will 

that  the  perils  of  the  past,  which  seemed  most  be  found  that  all  the  ills  of  which  we  com- 

ominous,  have  disappeared  like  the  mists  of  plain  but  know  not  of  are  only  such  as  attend 

the  sea.    Never  in  the  history  of  the  Repijb-  upon  the  growing  pains  of  a  great  and  blessed 

lie  has  there  been  a  time  when,  like  to-day,  country." 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

TX7ITH  the  exception  of  Russia  in   the   Magyar  subjects,  and  as  he  felt  the  need  of  being 
VV     ^^o^^~^  \>^^v>\€>^\%^w^  r^^A  ^f  4-kA  TT^u^wi    surrounded  in  Austria  with  a  more  contented  oeo- 


States  __    „  _  _  _ 

Austria-Hungary  includes  a  greater  niunber  great  effortrto  dTssuadelhim  from  can^^^ 

of  distinct  races  than  that  of  any  other  coun-  reform;  but  the  will  of  the  Emperor  overcame  all 

try  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    The  Germans  r?l^!\?^»  ?ll!^^  ^^  ?^  Tanuary  26, 1907,  ^tab- 

»^*<w,^,.^  fk^  n^^^r^^y>;^  ^^^.    fU^  \A»^r^^  usfaed  thc  Hght  to  vote  m  Austria  ou  a  basis  of  um- 

represent  the  Germanic  race;    the  Magyars,  versal  suffrage.    It  must  be  added  that  absolutely 

connected  with  the  Fmmsh  race,  claim  to  be  electoral  equality  is  still  far  from  being  realized. 

a  separate  people  descended  directly  from 

the  Huns  of  Atdla;  the  Italians  of  Istria  and      In  Hungary,  at  the  census  of  1900,  the 

the  Rumanians  in  the  east  of  Hungary  are  19,254,559  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were 

the  Latins  of  the  Empire;   and  the  Czechs,  made  up  as  follows: 

the  Slovaks,  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenians,  the 

Serbs,  and  the  Croatians  belong  to  the  Slavic  Magyars ....  8,742.301     Ruthenians. .     429,447 

T^  .0/:^   r*^  114^      A    JLc  oujc     J  Germans....  2,135,181     Croatians...   1,682,104 

race.    In  1867,  wntes  Mr  Ajidr6  Ch^radame  Slovaks 2,019,641    Serbs i;o48;645 

m  the  Revu€  de  Parts,  of  all  these  peoples  only  Rumanians . .  2,799,479    Others 397.761 

three  counted  politically:   the  Germans  and 

Poles  in  Austria  and  the  Magyars  in  Hun-  The  non-Magyar  nationalities  represent 
gary.  All  the  other  nationalities  were  still  54.6%  of  the  whole.  Now,  of  435  deputies 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  their  rights  and  of  which  the  Parliament  at  Vienna  is  com- 
without  the  means  to  manifest  their  will,  posed,  the  non-Magyars  have  only  8.  The 
In  Austria,  after  1867,  the  Polish-German  whole  of  the  19,000,000  inhabitants  have 
supremacy  was  solidly  seated  on  an  electoral  but  900,000  electors.  Besides,  the  voting  is 
law;  but  the  Austrian  Slavs,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  both  public  and  oral.  At  the  electoral  bu- 
Serbs,  and  Croatians,  all  failed  to  make  them-  reau  each  elector  must  say  in  a  loud  tone, 
selves  heard.  The  Czechs. of  Bohemia,  how-  "I  vote  for  Mr.  So-and-So."  It  is  to  these 
ever,  soon  furnished  an  example  of  one  of  arrangements  that  the  Magyars  owe  the 
the  finest  national  renaissances  recorded  in  maintenance  of  their  hegemony.  The  non- 
history.  Magyars  protest:   they  daim  universal  suf- 

After  reconstituting  their  language,  they  ac  ^^|^  and  secret  voting, 
quired  a  beginning  of  wealth  which  enabled  them       U^migration  has  an  unportant  bearmg  on 

to  create  numerous  and  prosperous  industries.    In  the  situation.    There  are  in  Hungary  num- 

thc  intellectual  and  artistic  field  they  made  for  bers  of  agricultural  laborers  who  exist  with 

^^^'^'^^,^'t^"'^^^i^^'*'?"•^^*"^*l^'•*"•^l*'  difficulty.     These  have  lost  many  of  their 

tics  they  took  such  a  firm  stand  on  their  nghts  ^^^^^v  ^  x*»y^^  xx/^w     m^j    ^     u**v^ 

that,  without  any  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  fellows,   who   have   emigrated    to   Amenca. 

dynasty,  they  claimed  at  Vienna  for  themselves  In  1907  alone  the  formidable  total  of  209,000 

and  for  the  other  Austrian  Slavs  an  influence  pro-  emigrants  was  reached,  thus  disclosing  eco- 

E^'l'f  vJnni^l''  ''"?i!^^-  •    •  /   A^  ^  .J^  nomic  conditions  of  an  unfavorable  nature, 

time  at  Vienna  the  authonties  pretended  not  to  t     ^l*  -.•       -^ir    r^x^jL     j  i 

bear;  but  new  circumstances  caused  the  sovereign  ^  "^  connection  M.  Cheradame  remarks: 
to  take  decisive  action.    While  engaged  with  Japan 

in  her  struggle,  Russia  experienced  the  threaten-       The  Magyar  masses,  who  cannot  secure  their 

ings  of  revolution.     The  Czar  was  inclined  to  own  claims,  are  found  in  accord  with  the  non- 

a    constitutional    course.      This   example    struck  Magyar  nationalities  in  demanding  universal  suf- 

Francis  Joseph;  and  as  at  that  moment  ne detected  frage.     No  one  in  Hungary  openly  defends  the 

what  threatened  to  be  serious  difficulties  with  his  present  electoral  regime.     .     .     .     The  non-Mag- 
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yar  nationalities  desire  universal  suffrage  pure  Magyars  by  letting  loose  on  the  country  the 
and  simple,  direct  and  secret;  but  the  reform,  Pandemonium  of  naUonalities."  The  strur 
i£  mtroduced,   would   mean   the   loss  of  hegem-      ,    .  .  ^  JT    ^7^  /Ti        *"*^«6 

ony  to  the  'aristocracy  and  the  large  landed  gl«  »»  ^^  agamst  the  idea  of  the  frfural  vote; 
proprietors.  .  .  .  and  what,  asks  M.  Ch^radame,  will  be  the 

solution?  He  thinks  that  in  Hungary,  as  in 
Many  prominent  Magyars  haye  expressed  Austria,  it  is  the  soverdgn  who  recognizes 
frankly  their  objections  to  universal  suffrage,  the  necessity  and  the  interest  of  a  rrform; 
One  termed  it  "the  leap  into  the  black  abyss."  and  it  is  the  king  himsdf  who  goes  encrgct- 
Another  said:  "Austria  desires  um'versal  ically  forward  in  the  direction  <rf  univcTsal 
suffrage  in  Hungary  in  order  to  reduce  us  suffrage. 


THE  CHINESE-PORTUGUESE  DISPUTE 

OVER  MACAO 

AFTER    nearly    four    hundred    years    of  The  Canton  agitators  had  in  the  roeanriroe  o\-er- 

occupation  of  her  settlement  Macao  in  nm  themselves  by  the  irrespoMibility  of  their  uner- 

g^n»         ^nls.       I    £   J     I.        If   •      •        •        s,  ances,   and  orders   to  the  Viceroy  Irom   Pekins 

Chma,   Portugal  finds  herself  m  immment  brought  about  their  temporar>' snppression.   Pub- 

danger  of  losing  that  possession,  or  at  least,  lie  clamor  ceased  for  a  time,  but  a  private  propa- 

of  losing  a  considerable  portion  of  its  area,  ganda  was  instituted  which  had  the  effect  o(,  if 

Macao  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Hong  ^"ything.  further  inflaming  the  public  mind 

TT               J  •      •*      4.  J            i'4.4.i           •       1  The  Ignorant  were  told  that  Portugal  had  no 

Kong,  and  is  situated  on  a  litUe  peninsula—  shred  of  right  in  Macao  at  all.  that  the  whole  of  the 

really  an  island  that,  by  the  action  of  the  territory  occupied  had  been  filched  from  China,  and 

tides,  has  been  connected  by  a  neck  of  land  that  the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  Heung-shan 

with  Heung-shan  island  on  the  north.   Of  its  ^f  "^J^  }""  .^*"gf^:    ^nd  the  ignorant  were 

^   ,   ,            P  . .         r     u      4.  ^                  I  "ot  slow  to  signify  that  they  were  ready  to  assst 

total  populaUon  of  about  64,000,  only  some  j^  ^ot  only  defending  their  homes  but  in  chasing 

4,000  are  Portuguese.    The  Portuguese  paid  the  Portuguese  into  the  sea. 

ground  rent  ranging  from  $500  to  $700  a  year  ^ 

imtil  1848,  when  the  charge  was  abolished.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  was  raised  in 

On  March  26,  1887,  China  confirmed  "the  igo8,  when  the  Japanese  steamer  "Tatsu 

perpetual    occupation    and    government    of  Maru"  was  seized  by  the  Chinese  authorities 

Macao  and  its  dependendes  by  Portugal,  as  in  the  waters  of  Macao  while  endeavoring  to 

any  other  Portuguese  possession."    In  1904,  land  a  cargo  of  arms. 

a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 

the  two  powers,  the  only  reference  in  which  The  Portugese  Government  asserted  that  the 

to  Macao  waters  was  Article  4,  on  coopera-  vessel  was  seized  in  Portuguese  waters  and  there- 

tion  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  smug-  ^°^^  |^^  t?  •  "^-^If- 1"^  Chinese  jurisdiction.    Pwtu- 

y               °                           ^'^                             °  gal  claimed  jurisdiction  over  httorai  waters  by  right 

S"^8*  of  treaty  and  the  authority  of  international  law. 

According  to  the  Far  Eastern  Review^  the  ChinarepKed  that  Portugal  was  not  entitled  to  any 

Chinese  near  Macao  are  anxious  to  drive  out  measure  of  maritime  control  in  the  waters  referred 

the  Portuguese,  whose  control  of  the  ihner  J?/ .  ^  conference  was  then  arranged  beti^n  the 

-      ,          ^^         '         .  „                 .       rrn.       r»  Chinese  and  Portuguese  Governments.     Sir  Joa- 

harbor    they    espeaally    resent.     The    tar  ^him  Machado,  K.C.M.G.,  represented  Portugal 

Eastern  Review  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.W.  and  H.  E.  Kao  Ehr  Kim,  China.     Hong  Kong  was 

H.  Donald,  correspondent  for  the  New  York  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  conference  and  several 

F^««  which  gives  an  interesting  description  hTd:§ard"sudde„.T:t%o"vlJ:!be^1^ 

of  conditions  at  Macao.     He  wntes:  n^ted.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  Peking  and 

rrt           ^            1               ^        r  Tj            u        *u^  httle  has  been  heard  from  it  since  then. 
The  gentry  and  peasantry  of  Heung-shan,  the 

district  adjoining  Nlacao,  were  influenced  by  the 

agitators,  formed  societies  of  their  own,  and  joined  Mr.    Kao   Ehr   Kim    is    a    cultured,   fair- 
in  the  movement.    They  ultimately  worked  them-  minded  man  who  found  himself  in  a  decidedly 
selves  up  to  such  a  state  of  alarm  that  they  saw  ^^fc^ard  position, 
a  Portuguese  invasion  imminent.     Steps  were  at  »«-"«*v4  pv^?  vvr*i. 

once  taken  to  cut  off  Macao's  food  supplies,  and 

the  word  went  round  that  every  second  able  bodied  The   recipient   of   frequent   letters  threatening 

man  was  to  be  enlisted  in  a  "volunteer"  organiza-  assassination  it  he  conceded  any  of  Portugal's de- 

tion.     Appeals  were  made  to  the  Viceroy  of  Can-  mands,  the  butt  of  a  stream  of  cablegranis  from 

ton  for  a  force  of  soldiers  and  artillery,  but  the  Chinese  from  all  parts  of  the  world  warning  bin 

Viceroy  snubbed  the  applicants  by  telling  them  that  Chinese  rights  must  be  upheld  by  him  and  not 

that  he  knew  better  than  they  when  and  where  to  one  particle  of  Portugal's  claims  be  conceded,  and 

send  soldiers.  the  victim  of  a  group  of  designing  men  who  harried 
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htm  even  to  bringine  about  his  impeachment  upon  which  he  after  reduced  to  60;  but  this  did  not 
miapnary  chaiKes  l)y  the  Board  of  Censors  at  satisfy  Mr.  Kao.  The  latter,  in  an  interview 
Pelan,  he  was  afraid  to  move.     .     .     .    Through-       .^1   i*     t\       u     -.  ^  j  ^i_  1  -li.     i-.t_»  e 

out   the  whole  conference  he  maintained  a  de-  with  Mr.  Donald,  stated  that  the  Chinese  of 

meanor  stolidly  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Macao  and  Kwantung  complain  of  the  smug- 
people,  his  sole  object  being  to  bring  the  n^otia-  gljng  of  arms  through  Macao,  and  that  the 

1^^* rv.^.^^.T.^^:^t:Vkt^.i^'^  Portuguese  have  usurped  a  good.d^  of  the 

area  over  which  they  now  claim  junsdiction. 
General  Machado,  for  the  Portuguese,  at  At  present  the  outcome  of  the  dispute  seems 
first  claimed  an  area  of  some  120  square  miles,  to  be  very  uncertain. 


CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY 

TpHE  question  of   tariff  reciprocity   with  Canada  be  joined  with  us  we  shall  have  a 

-■■     Canada,  always  a  live  issue  in  the  New  trade  area  of  6,000,000  square  miles. 
England  States,  is  discussed  in  the  Atlantic       Mr.  Whitney  admits  that  there  are  serious 

Monthly  for  October  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whit-  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  reciproc- 

ney,  who  lays  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  ity    negotiations  with  Canada.    One    thing 

that  the  large  trade  area  of  American  indus-  that  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  is  the  prefer- 

trial  centers,  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  ence  on  certain  manufactured  articles  given 

£urop>ean  cities  and  countries,  has  caused  by  Canada  to  EiXgland.     Mr.  Whitney  ad- 

a    remarkable    development    of    American  inits  that  the  United  States  can  hardly  be 

manufacturing  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  expected  to  grant  England  this  preference 

Middle  West.    Having  so  large  an  area  to  over  the  trade  of  other  friendly  nations,  but 

trade   over,   American   manufacturers  have  if  our  tariffs  were  to  be  reduced  on  goods 

been  enabled  to  specialize  their  products  and  of  English  manufacture,  the  greater  oppor- 

to  produce  more  cheaply  than  if  they»were  tunity  of  trade  with  100,000,000  of  people 

confined  to  a  limited  trade  area,  as  are  some  would  go  far,  he  thinks,  toward  compensating 

of  the  European  countries.    In  several  of  the  England  for  some  loss  in   her  trade  with 

Middle  Western  States,  for  example,  the  cap-  7,000,000  of  people. 

ital  invested  and  the  number  of  men  employed      As  to  possible  Canadian  opposition  Mr. 

in  manufacturing  establishments  are  nearly  or  Whitney  says  : 
quite  as  lai^ge  as  in  the  older  States  of  the 

Elast,  where  manufacturing  is  now,  and  always      Some  resolutions  that  were  passed  a  few  months 

has  been,  the  chief  occupation.     Illinois  has  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 

usuaUy   been   regarded   as  an   agricultural  ^^TJ.^^rTt^^l^^^^'^'c^^^Z'Vo 

State,   yet   the   capital  mvested  m  Ilhnois  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.    One  of  the 

manufacturing  plants  is  nearly  equal  to  that  reasons  given  was  that  if  Canadians  were  per- 

invested  in  the  same  kind  of  establishments  mitted  to  buy  of  the  American  manufacturers  they 

m  the  state  of  Massachusetts.   The  State  has  rh1>^e  rLf^^vktte^tl^^^^ouinr"^^^^^ 

nearly  as  many  wage  earners  m  manufacturing  not  be  the  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  if 

establishments  as  it  has  persons  engaged  in  such  would  really  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  an 

agricultural  pursuits.  argument,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  are 

Mr.  Whitney  foresees  that  Western  indus-  c^^-^f^^^^'  ij  ^^vor  of   reciprocity    rather  than 

-iFj.1.   wjoiitu^j  xwr^^iM^o  uxxttc  TTwovi^tu  Axiviuo^  against  it.    Another  objection,  and  the  most  im- 

tnes  will,  m  the  future,  compete  even  more  portant  one,  was  that  free-trade  relations  with 

keenly  with  Eastern  manufactures  than  now.  the  United  States  would  tend  to  weaken  the  at- 

He   therefore  believes  that  Eastern  manu-  tachment  of  the  Canadians  to  the  mother  coun- 

facturers  should  at  once  seek  a  market  to  the  ^-  .  7'^  ?"?  "^V'*'"  ^^"^^"^ent  be  considered. 

T^  T^        J  ttT^^      o*         lur     A.  "*'**'*'^*;  ,*''^™  The  mterest  that  the  mother  country  has  in  her 

North  and  East,     bmce  Montreal,  which  he  colonies  relates  almost  wholly  to  her  trade  affairs. 

characterizes  as  the  Chicago  of  the  Dominion  and  I  see  no  reason  why  these  should  be  disturbed 

of  Canada,  is  only  350  miles  from  New  York  to  any  great  extent.    As  to  this  **  attachment  "to 

or  Boston,  whUe  Chicago  of  the  United  States  llllnXy't^drXTon'wfthThi  U^t^^^^^^^^ 

is   1000  miles  away,  he  argues  that  the  re-  if  such  relations  would  create  a  sentimefit  in  favor 

moval  of  the  tariff  barriers  between  the  two  of  annexation,  then  the  ** attachment'*  cannot  be 

countries  would  result  to  the  mutual  advan-  y^ry  strong.    The  very  objection  carries  with  it 

tage  of  all  concerned.     We  have  ourselves  '^^^!^J^l  o7Ihr^nn^!..lL'I^ntfe^  ^  "" 

^^     .,     ,        J',     t  e  J  x«xj4.j  Strength  01  the  annexation  sentiment. 

seen  the  benefit  of  free  and  unrestncted  trade      what  might  ultimately  be  the  political  effect  of 

over  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles.     K  the  establishment  of  friendly  trade  and  social  re- 
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lations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is        If,  however,  a  redprodty  treaty  OD  broad 

a  problem  that  Bad  beat  be  left  to  work  itself  out  ij^,^  ^  ^^^  possible  at  the  present  Ume,  owing 

in  the  years  to  come.     It  is  quite  possible,  indeed  ,     ,,        .»..    ■       c  ■!_■-.        j-  »«      nn  ■ 

I  think  it  quite  likely.  consiSering  the  number  of  tO  the  atUtude  of  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Whit- 

questions  of  domestK  and  foreign  pcJicy  which  ney  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  deny 

might  arise  under  such  a  condition,  that  the  two  ourselves  the  advantage  that  would  accroe 

CSlTatTu1d"be'a^ong  "^yln  &^XT^  tO  US  fn>m  at  once  aUowing  the  products  ol 

ever  came  to  pass  at  all.  Canada  s  fisheries,  farms,  forests,  and  mines 

I  do  not,  however,  accept  the  expression  of  the  to  come  here  free  of  duty,  since  these  are 

Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  things  that  we  need  and  aoon  must  have  frtwa 
Montreal  as  expressive  of  the  final  opinion  of  the  ^       ... 

mass  of  CanadSns.  SOme  outside  source. 


CANADA*S  PLAN  OF  AVERTING  THE 
YELLOW  PERIL 

CIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  in  his  capacity  been  asked  to  increase  this  to  $500  and  to 

of  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  made  place  the  same  amotml 

many  notable  addresses;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  With  the  first  proposil 

he  ever  made  a  more  convincing  one  than  No  national  or  imperi: 

that  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  volved.    With  the  J^a 

last  visit  to  Vancouver,  when  he  dealt  with  Close  and  friendly  relat 

the  subject  of  Asiatic  immigration.    Perhaps,  them  and  the  govemmi 

says  Canadian  Life  and  Resources,  not  since  The  Premier  had  therel 

the  early  years  of  British  Columbia's  history  Japanese  consul  not  to  f 

as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  his   people,    and    had 

when  the  delay  in  building  the  Canadian  Japanese   Government 

Pacific    Railway    threatened    to   break    the  itself, 
newly  formed  ties  uniting  the  people  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  with  those  of  Eastern  Canada,  ,.  '^^^  «»"'»  "^  ""  cngaEement  tolimit  imndgia- 
,  ,  ,.  •  .i_  ..  Ti  .■  tion  to  400  per  year,  which  operated  irom  iqoo  to 
had  there  arisen  m  that  Province  a  question  ,t>07.  Thcrthe  govern  me «  of  Japan  tWd 
so  charged  with  the  possibilities  of  serious  a  new  leaf,  adopting  many  British  institutioiu. 
trouble.  Sir  Wilfrid  faced  the  problem  Canada  became  a  party  to  the  commercial  treaty 
squarely,  and  discussed  it  frankly  and  fully.  ?''*•'  J"P^?'  •."  ^9??  there  was  a  sudden  influx  of 
rn  1-.  ••!-  -J  J  Japanese  immigration.  It  was  charged  that  the 
There  were  several  interests  to  be  considered;  ^^^  had  oveF-ridden  the  agreement  Hon.  Mr. 
the  interests  of  the  pK>ple  on  the  Coast;  Lemieux  was  despatched  to  Tokyo,  and  was  able  10 
those  of  Canada  as  a  whole;  and,  above  all,  secure  the  re-enactment  of  the  immigration  ra- 
the interests  of  the  Empire.  The  Prime  ^*ji"'°";  This  undertaking  had  been  scrupulously 
•■.,.  .  .  .  .  "^  observed  to  the  present  time. 
Mimstcr  went  on  to  say: 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  Britain  is  Now  a  new  problem  had  been  presented  in 

worth  while,  it  should  be  our  paramount  consider-  a    new    immigration — this    time    from    Ihe 

ation  as  Canadian  and  British  subjects  to  preserve  British  country  of  India.    Hindoos  were  em- 

Scl"To"main^arthe2.i:od'S^^^^^^  im!  Pl«y«i '"  cement  works  and  el^where  o„  the 

migration  must  be  controlled,   checked  and  kept  Paofic  Coast.     To  quote  Sir  Wllfnd  further: 
within  reasonable  bounds.     .          .     For  countless 

generations   the  nations  of  Asia  had  been  ^ound  These  men  could  not  be  turned  back  ignomia- 

down  by  despotism  and  were  in  a  condition  of  lously   by  a   man   who   prides   himself   on  being 

penury  and  dejection  as   to  food,   garment  and  a  British  subject.    True,  the  color  of  their  skin  vas 

lodging.      Frugality   became   sordidness  and   the  not  the  same,  but  they  were  British  subjects,  many 

Oriental  was  able  to  work  on  the  fraction  of  the  wearing    uniforms   and    fighting    British    battles, 

wage  necessary  to  maintainawhite  man  inrespect-  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  was  sent  to  Calcutta.    His 

ability.     To  admit  the   Oriental   indiscriminately  mission  was  confidential,  but  since  that  time  not 

under  such  circumstances  would  be  to  create  an  one  other  man  had  come  from  India, 

economic   disturbance   fraught   with    evil   conse-  Now,  frankly,  which  is  Ihe  better  method?  ^liy 

quences.  is  not  my  vision  as  good  as  the  vision  of  ihote  men 
who  attacked  me?     .     .     .     California  offered  In 

Sir    Wilfrid    reminded   his  audience    that  humble  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  residents,  and 

under  the  government  of  the  late  Sir  John  the  Pr«ident  of  the  Uniied  States  had  to  go  do«n 

■\t     A       t  J       L     J  .         f  *                      .  on  his  knees  and  beg  the  local  authorities  to  chaise 

Macdonald  a  head-tax  of  $100  was  put  on  ^i^^\^  tactics. 

tlv  Chinese.      The  present  government  had  Britain  adopted  a  different  method. 
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SOME  CRITICI^S  OF  ENGLAND'S  FOREIGN 
SECRETARY 

policy  handed  down  to  him  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Lord  Landsdowne.  But  when  some 
sudden  complication  has  arisen,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  has  shown  his  inability  to  translate 
British  tradition  into  action. 

Mr.  LandoQ  bases  his  criticisms  of  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  latter  in  regard  to  Egyptian, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  affairs,  and  on  tus  atti- 
tude toward  Germany,  It  is  in  the  case  of 
Egypt  that  Sir  Edward  "has  especially  be- 
wildered the  sympathetic  content  and  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen."     We  read: 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  nationalist  agitation 
in  F.gypt  began  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eldon  Gnrst 
in  1907,  and  that  to  his  weak  handling  of  a  danger- 
ous movement  the  recent  troubles  and  manifest 
failure  of  the  English  policy  in  Egypt  are  due. 
This  is  by  no  means  [he  case.  The  troops  that 
kept  the  roads  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Cromer's 
final  departure  had  ball  canridgps  In  their  pouches. 
The  departing  British  Agent  had  long  to  deal  with 
a  widespread  if  not  as  yet  an  embittered  national- 
ist movement;  and  eomeching  (A  the  trouble 
which  Sir  RIdon  Gorst  immediately  encountered 
would  have  been  experienced  by  Lord  Cromer  also 
had  he  remained. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  la  a  brilliant  man  who  as  a 
second -in-command  has  no  superior  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  to-day.  But  an  abiding  tendency  to 
sm  EDWARD  OBEY,  THE  BRmSH  SKCBETAtV  OF        ^^"^  resjxinsibilit);  largely  destroys  his  usefulness 


Elcnipotentiary.    .     .     .    After  Sir 
ad  discovered  the  one  weakness  at 
Sir  Eldon,  he  should  have  set  himself  to  minimise 

Tvic  n.__..r  1,,^^  «*  i-L^  fn^ii^u   I7».^,'_  the  difficulty  which  it  was  sure,  if  unprovided  tpr, 

HE  present  head  of  the  English  Foreign  .o^reate.    this  the  Foreign  Secretary  did  not  do! 

Office,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  has  held  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Foreign  Office  has 

his  secretariat  ^ce  December,  1905,  occupies  been  called  upon  to  father  a  policy  which  was  based 

in  tbe  political  world  an  almost  unique  posi-  "P^"  ^  mutual  underswnding. 
tion.   A  writer  in  the  World's  Work  (London) 

says  of  him:   "No  man  ever  assumed  the  With  regard  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Landon  says 

direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  the  man  in  the  street  wants  to  know  why, 

with  more  cordial  support  from  both  of  the  after  the  triumphal  entry  of  Sir  Genera] 

great  Parliamentary  parties.     Strange  as  it  Lowther  into  Constantinople  in  1908,  Eng- 

raay  appear  in  modem  political  life,  he  had,  land's  influence  with  the   new  rfgime  has 

and  stin  has,  no  enemies  at  all,"     This  very  dwindled  so  alarmingly.     The  explanation  is 

fact,however,  adds  Mr.  Perceval  Landon,  the  that  the  Foreign  Office  underestimated  the 

author  of  this  statement,  lends  a  very  much  diplomatic  importance  of  the  chance  offered 

more  serious  significance  to  the  not  unkindly  to  England  to  cooperate  in  the  reorganiza- 

but  continual  criticisms  which  are  now  to  be  tion  of  the  Turkish  navy — a  chance  which 

heard.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  with,  Germany  seized,  with  the  result  that  England 

perhaps,  the  exception  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  has  had  to  yield  pride  of  place  to  the  indefat- 

Sir  Edward's  acquaintance  with  foreign  ques-  igable  Teuton  on  the  shores   of   the   Bos- 

tions  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  porus.    The  large   irrigation    works  of   Sir 

man  on  the  Government  side  in  British  poli-  W.  Wlllcocks  in  Mesopotamia  gave  the  Eng- 

tics.     Also,  in  every  case  in  which  a  tradi-  lish  Foreign  Office  an  excellent  opportunity 

tiaiutl  policy  has  had  to  be  maintained,  his  to  regain  its  position,  but  it  was  allowed  to 

management   has   been   excellent   in   every  slip.     The  time  to  take  up  a  final  position  in 

re^>ect;    and  he  has  continued  the  foreign  regard  to  Turkish  aspirations  was  when  the 
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new  regime  was  founded  two  years  ago.  But  be  honorable  to  herself,  and  Mr.  Landon  caDs 
Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  think  so.  to  remembrance  the  fact  that  on  the  only 
Irresolution  has  characterized  even  still  occasion  on  which  England  found  herself  in 
more  England's  relations  with  Persia.  The  sharp  opposition  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Gcr- 
Anglo-Russianconventionof  August  31, 1907,  many,  the  retreat  of  the  former  was  * 'coin- 
has  worked  badly.     Mr.  Landon  writes:  plete,  sudden,  and  ignominious."     He  adds, 

significantly: 
It  is  now  accepted  by  practically  all  students  of 

Central  Asian  affairs  that  the  demarcation  of  the  That  Russia  'Met  us  in"  over  the  business  fihc 

relative  spheres  of  interest  was  ndiculuosly  unjust,  Austro- Russian  controversy  of  1909I  is  undoubted; 

so  far  as  England  was  concerned.     •    .-     •     C^er-  but  general  public  opinion  asks  that  our  Minister 

many  has  secured  a  considerable  footing  in  Teheran  for  Foreign  Affairs  shall  not  so  manage  our  toreign 

.     .     .     Vacillation  and  indecision  still  continue  relations  that  a  "let  in"  of  this  ignominious  natSe 

to  mark  English  relations  with  Iran,  and  that  loss  should  be  possible, 
of  prestige  which  England  has  suffered  in  all  parts 

of  the.  Mohammedan  world  is  more  marked  in  o*    t^j        a  r>       >        !•       -     -on  .          t       • 

Persia  than  elsewhere.  ^^^  Edward  Grey  s  policy  m  China  also  kas 

exposed  him  to   the  charge  of   neglect  of 

Of  all  European  countries,  Germany  is  the  English  interests  whenever  they  have  been  in 

one  with  which  England's  standing  needs  to  competition  with  those  of  Japan. 


REFORMS  IN  THE  CONGO 

CINCE  her  annexation  of  the  Congo  In-  copal;  and  of  these  the  last  two  were  alnoost 
^  dependent  State  in  September,  1908,  completely  withdrawn  from  independent 
Belgium  has  been  busy  housecleaning  in  her  commerce  owing  to  the  obligations  of  owner- 
new  colonial  possession.  Various  reforms,  ship  or  concessions  of  the  land  from  which 
initiated  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Colonies  they  were  gathered,  while  ivory,  a  product  (rf 
and  approved  by  King  Albert,  went  into  effect  the  chase,  formed  the  object  of  a  limited 
on  the  ist  of  July  last;  and  they  give  evi-  traffic.  The  new  legislation  includes  a  radical 
dence  of  the  Belgian  monarch's  desire,  voiced  reform  in  the  right  to  harvest  vegetable 
at  his  coronation,  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  products,  and  a  regulation  of  the  commerce 
world  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium  over  the  in  ivory  the  dehniteness  of  which  precludes 
Congo.  These  reforms  include  the  substitu-  any  dispute  as  to  its  terms.  By  a  decree  of 
tion  of  native  for  white  officials,  a  reduction  March  22,  1910,  administrative  exploitation 
in  taxes,  restriction  of-  obligatory  native  of  domanial  lands  k  renounced;  the  new  ar- 
labor,  and,  indirectly,  the  suppression  of  rangement  to  take  effect  on  July  i,  1910, 191 1 
polygamy.  The  critics  of  the  old  regime  in  and  191 2.  The  area  of  the  territory  thus 
the  Congo,  writes  M.  E.  Goffart  in  the  Revue  thrown  oj)en  on  the  first  of  the  dates  ni«i- 
GitUrale  (Brussels),  were  wont  to  say  that  it  tioned  equals  in  extent  twice  that  of  the  State 
might  be  appropriately  characterized  in  two  of  Texas;  and  on  and  from  July  i,  every  per- 
phrases:  (i)  monopolization  of  the  land  and  son  owning  a  permanent  factory  or  duly 
of  its  spontaneous  products,  and  (2)  excessive  licensed  as  a  traveling  merchant,  may,  on 
cultivation  of  the  domain  by  forced  native  furnishing  himself  with  a  j)ermit  costing  250 
labor.  The  new  p)olicy,  which  has  been  de-  francs,  gather  caoutchouc  or  copal  from  any 
scribed  by  the  Belgian  King  as  one  of  hu-  domanial  land  not  leased  or  granted,  or  may 
manity  and  progress,  is,  says  M.  Goffart,  purchase  these  products  from  the  natives, 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  old  one.  A  small  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of  replanting 

^,  ...       fi    J    r     r    .    •  j-fl:  is  imposed;  and  certain  safeguards  against  the 

The  acquisition  of  lands  for  lactones  was  difn-  j     .  '^    .  •         r  4.1         uu      4.  a\* 

cult:  henceforward  they  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price  destruction  of  the  rubber-trees  and  hanas  are 

and  with  a  minimum  of  formalities.    The  harvest-  established.    Under  the  old  regime  the  license 

ing  of  forest  products,   notably  of  the  precious  to  gather  caoutchouc  cost  5000  francs;  and 

caoutchouc,  was  forbidden,  save  by  the  legal  pro-  j^e  native  who  gathered  it  was  obliged  to 

prictor:thc  state,  which  in  nearly  every  case  stood  t„„i    .1^  ^•^^^.^^   4.^   4.u«  ^^^^^^t^^^Z^c  #u- 

in  thiH  relation,  abandons  its  rights.    Transporta-  ^^njl   the  product  to  the  propnetor  of  the 

tion  wat*  slow  and  costly:  the  Government  has  land.     Now,  the  native  who  does  not  export 

dcvclo|M»d  routes  and  reduced  the  tariff.    The  na-  directly  may  gather  freely  without  payment 

tivr  tax  was  paid  in  labor:  it  will  now  be  col-       ^^ith  regard  to  the  ivory  trade,  the  decree 

Iirfcd  in  cash.  ^^  March  22,  1910,  provides  that  all  ivor>-, 

The  three  leading  products  exported  from  wherever  found,  shall  be  registered  at  the 

^c  nppcr  Congo  are  ivory,  caoutchouc,  and  post  nearest  the  spot  where  it  was  secured  by 
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Uk  hunter  or  purchased.    A  certificate  is  to  be  modified,  nothing  will  be  neglected  by  the 

given  to  the  possessor  of  the  ivory,  and  if  the  directors  in  Europe  nor  by  the  local  agents  to 

latter  is  in  the  crude  state,  it  shall  be  marked  ensure  its  suppressitm  with  the  briefest  pos- 

with  a  ^>edal  mark.     Thus  furnished,  the  sible  delay." 

hcdder  of  the  ivory  may  travel  freely  without  The   new   native   tax   is   a   double  one: 

molestation  from   any  functionary   on   the  princqial    and    supplementary;    and    it    is 

ground  of  doubt  as  to  his  legal  possession  of  through  the  operation  of  the  supplementary 

the  product.    On  the  other  hand,  if  no  certi-  tax  that  polygamy  in  the  Congo  is  expected 

ficate  is  forthcoming,  it  shall  be  concluded  to  decline. 

that  the  ivory  is  unlawfully  obtained  and  it  The  employment  of  native  labor  in  the 
shall  be  confiscated.  construction  of  public  roads  is,  by  reason  of 
The  new  laws  concerning  forced  labor,  and  the  climate,  a  necessity;  but  here  also  the 
the  arrangements  for  its  abolition,  are  too  new  legislation  shows  its  humanitarian  char- 
lengthy  to  be  enumerated  here;  but  M.  Gof-  acter.  The  period  of  service  has  been  re- 
fart  says,  with  reference  thereto,  "If  the  duced  from  five  to  three  years;  regular  con- 
corv^  does  not  disappear  at  once,  owing  to  tracts  have  been  issued  to  the  laborers; 
the  fact  that  its  existence  is  associated  with  wages  have  been  increased;  and  a  better 
a  state  of  things  which  must  be  previously  commissariat  has  been  provided. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH  LIBERIA? 

'TPHE  rubber  boom  in  the  first  place  and  the  The  negro  repubhc  does  an  annual  trade  of 
■*■  American  project  in  the  second  have  considerable  importance  with  Europe.  Brit- 
done  much  to  direct  attention  to  Liberia,  the  ish  trade  comes  hrst  with  ;£i  10,000  ($550,- 
one  independent  negro  sovereign  state  in  000);  then  comes  Germany  with  $540,000; 
Africa.  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  writes  on  and  the  Dutch  with  $350,000.  The  British 
the  subject  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  can  say  have  invested  ^100,000  in  developing  the 
without  boasting  " that  few  living  Europeans  Liberian  hinterland.  "Between  1890  and 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  West  1910  the  Liberian  Government  and  people 
Africa."  His  first  visit  to  these  regions  dates  have  obtained  very  large  sums  of  money  from 
back  to  the  spring  of  1882,  and  his  book  on  British  investors,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to 
Liberia  appeared  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  these  arrangements  that  they  have  been  able 

His  article  is  full  of  information,  up  to  date 
and  to  the  point.  He  begins  at  the  beginning 
by  telling  us  the  fundamental  facts  of  loca- 
tion, etc. : 

Liberia  has  a  coastline  of  over  300  mites  along 
the  Eastern  Equatorial  Atlantic,  a  coastline  facing 
the  grrat  steamship  route  to  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  coastline  which  at  present  contains 
DO  safe  harbor  for  landing,  but  several  points 
which,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  ,of  money, 
could  be  made  such,  while  there  is  never  any  rough 
weather  to  endanger  ships.  Here,  from  a  strategic 
point  trf  view,  a  great  maritime  nation  might  con- 
unict  an  ideal  coaling  station.     The  coast  belt  is 

'    a  unhealthy  as  some  other  parts  of  Equatorial 
Africa  (partly  01  '  ' 

Mquitoes),  while  t 
(o  the  same  ne^tiv 
healthy. 

As  regards  its  land  frontiers,  it  marches  on  the 
west  for  about  200  miles  with  the  British  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  north  and  east  for 
500  miles  with  the  colonies  of  French  Senegal- 
Niger  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  fairly  well  popu- 
lated, so  far  as  any  estimates  can  be  formed.  There 
may  be  within  its  40,000  square  miles  something 

like  two  millions  of  black  people.     About  15,000  to    Europe's  appbshensions  c 
»>,ooo  of  its  coast  population  are  negroes  or  ne-  intebest  in  i.iiiuiia 

gniids  of  American  origin.  Ptom  Kladdtradaiich  (Berlin) 
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to  fulfil  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the  two  or  three  Europeans  in  her  service,  wouW  poB 

loan  of  187 1  "  herself  together  and  gradually  get  straight. 

France  threatens  Liberia  from  its  hinter-  _.  ^^       ^.,,  ,      ..  ,            u  i.    ^i_      j 

land,  Britain  from  Sierra  Leone:  ,.  »^"er  stiU,  he  tbmks,  would  be  liie  adofv 

'  tion  of  a  quasi- American  protectorate: 

A  new  delimitation  of  frontier  was  given  effect  to  q  j      ^    ^                   ^^  ^    Liberian  impasu 

by  the  treaty  of  1907.     But  the  unrest  provoked  ^^^,^  ^  ^^^    ^^^j„^  j„  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  8che^«^^a- 

by  this  coming  to  close  quarters  of  France  and  ^^j^^  ^     Dr    Falkner,  whereby  money  wouWbe 

Liberia  has  upset  the  whole  country     An  arrange-  ^  j^  j^  \y^^  ^^^^^  S^^^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^y  ^^  ^  ^^ 

ment  made  to  organize  a  frontier  police  force  under  ^^^„  Siberian  national  debt,  fund^  and  Ooating. 

European  officers,  with  a  Bntish  commandant  fell  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^          ^^^,^  ^  ^j,^  ^ 

to  pieces  after  a  years  trial      It   is  difficult  to  ^^editors  of  Liberia;    which  country  in  return  for 

apportion  the  blame,  but  of  late  yeai^  the  Liben-  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  rendered  would  iirplidtV 

ans  have  been  convinced  that  the  British  Govern-  ^j            j^^^  ^^^^^  American  subj^ecuin 

ment   has  a   design  to  incorporate  their  country  ^^^  United  States,  and  to  follow  their  advici  in  all 

with  5)ierra  Leone.  matters  concerning   her  internal   administration. 

Her  national  indei>endence  would  remain  undis- 

This  writer  pays  high  tribute  to  the  benefi-  turbed,  and  her  commercial  treaties  undergo  no 

cent  influence  of  Eurojje  in  West  Africa.     He  alterations  in  favor  of  this  nation  or  that.    All 

gg^„g.  existing  contracts  and  concessions  would  be  rc- 

^  '  spected.     The    advice    which    these    Americans 

.  would  tender  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  justice 

I  do  not.  as  a  humble  historian,  indorse  every  toward  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Liberia.  Any 
detail  of  administration  and  every  action  of  the  real  discontent  on  their  part  would  be  removed, 
French  and  of  the  British  in  this  and  other  parts  of  and  thus  by  degrees  a  civilized,  self-governing, 
Africa;  but  1  do  state  with  emphasis  and  honest  negro  state  would  be  called  into  existence,  which  so 
conviction  that  the  general  outcome  of  their  work  far  from  being  a  danger  to  the  British  or  the  French 
during  the  last  twenty  years  between  the  Senegal  possessions  around  it,  would  be  a  friendly  link  be- 
on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  on  the  east  tween  the  two  and  a  neutral  ground  in  West  Africa 
has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  negro  indigenes  open  to  all  forms  of  honest  commerce  without  fear 
of  this  wonderful  region,  the  richest  part  of  Africa  or  favor, 
in  its  natural  products.     If  France,  Germany,  and 

Britain  were  to  agree  mutually  to  a  self-denying  t».  *.         •                        r      ^i.                      /  *.l- 

policy  and  engage  themselves  not  to  lay  a  finger  on  ^Ut  a  stne  qua  non  for  the  success  of  this 

the  Liberian  territory  (as  defined  in  the  last  French  scheme  is  that  the  French  should  keep  thor 

treaty)  (or  five  years,  and  if  some  persuasion  could  hands  off  the  hinterland  and  that  the  British 

be  used  with  the  native  tribes  to  induce  them  to  Colonial  Office  and  its  Governor  at  Sierra 

give  in  their  allegiance  to  Monrovia  (and*  this  could  ^             1-      u     •       al     a         •               i.  _*      .^ 

be  done  if  the  European  powers  concerned  wished  Leo^^  should  give  the  Amencan  protectorate 

it),  I  believe  Liberia,  even  as  she  stands,  with  only  hearty  support. 


ARIZONA'S     OUTLOOK     IN    fHE     FAMILY    OF 

STATES 

/^N  the  twentieth  of  June,  1910,  Arizona,       It  must  be  admitted  that  Governor  Sloan 

^^     the  last  of  the  Territories  save  Alaska  has  good  grounds  for  his  optimism.    Here 

and  Hawaii,  was  admitted  to  the  Union;  and  are  some  of  them:  In  1870  the  census  showed 

on  the  twelfth  of  this  present  month  she  will  a  p)opulation  of  about  10,000,  exclusive  of 

hold    her    first    constitutional    convention.  Indians:  to-day  the  State  has  probably  more 

W'th  regard  to  her  future  as  a  State  there  is  than  200,000  inhabitants.    The  Reclamation 

one  person  who  has  no  doubt,  and  that  is  her  Service  has  in  hand  storage  projects,  indud- 

present  Chief  Executive.     Governor  Richard  ing  the  Roosevelt  dam  (noticed  in  the  Review 

E.  Sloan,  writing  in  the  Sunset,  closes  a  par-  for  June,  1908),  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 

ticularly  interesting  article  on  **The  Forty-  in  the  world,  which  will  supply  water  for 

severith  Star"  with  the  following  prognosti-  240,000   acres   of   land.    Another   dam,  at 

cation:  Parker,  will  supply  water  to  200,000  acres,  of 

,,..,.  ,,     .•        i.     .  .  unsurpassed  fertility;    and  the  Reclamation 

With   our  attractive   climate,   ercat   resources,  o       •  ^        j.'    \.    ^l   -.  i.       ^  ^a 

educational  facilities,  and  the  opport  jnities  pre-  Service  experts  estimate  that  by  stora^  and 

scnted  for  profitable  investments,  and  the  rich  re-  pumping   there   will   be   available   sumacnt 

wards  which  await  labor  and  in-iustry,  Arizona  will  water  to  irrigate  thoroughly  more  than  1,000,- 

not  only  speedily  grow  in  population  and  wealth,  ^^  ^  ^^j^    ^^  Governor  States,  b  but 

but  will  under  statehood  develop  a  type  of  civiliza-  ,,     '    ^     r  Ii      ^  ^   1  Jn^i    • 

tion  that  will  astonish  and  at  the  same  time  will  ^  small  part  of  the  total  area  suscepUble  lo 

delight  all  the  nation.  irrigation.     But  the  new  State  is  by  no  means 
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dependent  solely  on  i^riculture.  She  now 
leads  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the 
production  of  copper;  gold  and  silver  mines 
are  profitably  worked;  undeveloped  coal 
measures  seem  to  be  of  great  extent  and 
value;  and  recently  there  has  been  developed 
near  Fort  Bowie  a  marble-quarry  said  to  be 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.  Ten  million 
acres  of  her  forest  lands  are  included  within 
forest  reserves;  lumbering  is  an  important 
industry;  and  sheep  and  cattle  raising  are 
extensively  followed.  Besides  all  these, 
Arizona  has  an  industry  that  is  unique  in  the 
United  States — ostrich  raising,  concerning 
which  Governor  Sloan  says: 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  conditions  fur 
the  successrul  itrowing  of  ostriches  are  as  favor- 
abk,  if  not  more  so,  as  in  South  Africa.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  in  the  Salt  River  valley  is  not  less  than 
tix  thousand.  Many  persons  are  investing  in 
ostrich  farms,  no  that  the  industry  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  in  the 
territory. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
transportation  problem  will  have  been  solved; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  2000  miles  of  railroads       noN.  bichard  e.  sl< 
in  operation,  new  lines  are  being  built  and 
projected.  amusement   in   the  following  extract   from 

Aniona  maintains  a  university;   and  it  is  Governor  Sloan's  article: 
claimed   that  its  public-school  system  will 

compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  most  ad-  .  ^V  ."«*  S'^'*  »'"  "i^"  "^  *"••  ,•■"  needed 
„     ""■  ct   •      „t  ii,    TT   ■„  institutions,  such  as  a  modern  and  we  -equipped 

vanccd  States  of  the  Union.  prison.  ^„  ^^y^u^   f^,  the  insane,  an   industi^l 

Lovers  of  the  humorous  wdl  probably  find  school;  and  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  pbneers. 


CAROLINE  BARTLETT  CRANE  OF  KALAMAZOO, 
MINISTER  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

\TI/HO  is  Caroline   Bartlett  Crane?     This  CraneinspectsaStateordty.nodetailescapcaher 

**       is  the  question    that    the  people  of  =ye-    Streets,  smote,  back  yards,  tenemenu.  water 

,,.  ■  . 1  - r  _                          .i_  supply,  ash  and   earbase   removal  and   disposal, 

Michigan  were  askmg  a  few  years  ago:   they  j^lirna^.    bakeries,    ice  cream    saloons.    daJriesI 

have   no   need    to   ask   it    to-day.      For    not  butcher  shops  and  markets  and  slaughter  houses. 

Michigan  only,  but  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  jails,  prisons,  insane 

New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  North  "sylums.  hospitals,  almshouses—all  these  she  looks 

n   i_   ■          J  t:-i     -J        II           .     ^-i     ,i_   .  ,i_  over,  criticizes  or  approves,  and  11  she  criticizes, 

DakoU  and  Flonda  »U  can  testify  that  they  ,„jg„„  ,^           ,  „„rfi„.    And  the  ciiinrn.  ot 

know  Mrs.  Crane,  the  muiucipal  expert,  or,  the  States  or  citLes  wliich  call  upon  her.  listen, 

as  she  heiself  prefers  to  be  called,  "ininister  convinced  that  she  speaks  the  truth  with  regard  to 

to  municipalities."    The  State  of  Minnesota  their  shortcomings. 

has  asked  for  a  visit  fiom  her,  and  next  year       .,       _        ,  

Texas  wants  her.  A  State  or  a  town  says  to  «"•  ?»"=  ^  muiuctpal  ivork  really  grew 
Mrs.  Crane:  "Something  is  wrong  with  us,  »"'  °'  ''"  P"toraJ  expenences.  In  1S89 
but  we  know  not  whaf.  Come  and  tell  she  was  called  from  her  first  charge,  in  South 
us  what  it  is,  and  how  to  right  it";  and  Mrs.  Dakota,  to  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Kala- 
Crane  helps  them  with  their  housecleaning.  ™"°'  fo"  years  later  the  congregation  had 
Says  Mis,  Helen  Christine  Bennett,  in  the  become  too  big  for  the  church,  so  another  tvas 
FklorM  R^titw  for  September:  built  and  christened  "The  People  s  Church 
In  1896  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Caroline  Bart- 
It  b  very  thorough  housecleaning.    When  Mrs.  lett,  gave  her  congregation  a  surprise. 


E    BARTLETT   CBANE 
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to  make  Mrs.  Crane  and  her  visiting  conunit- 
tee  absolutely  ill. 

Dense  black  cobwebs  covered  the  ceilings  mi 
upper  walls,  while  within  six  feet  oF  thefloo»,  valU, 
posts  and  shelves  were  caked  wiih  blood.  Eriioe. 
grease,  mold  and  putrid  flesh.  Without  provision 
for  drainage,  the  floors  let  through  ibcirciarb 
blood  and  reluse  which  there  remained,  puirtfying. 
The  offal  of  freshly  killed  animals  was  fed  to  tboe 
waiting  in  the  pens.  Rats  abotinded.  Bevoliing 
as  these  details  appeared  they  were  less  daneerous 
than  the  fact  that  animals  brought  to  the  boin« 
were  accepted,  unquestioningly,  in  any  rondiltoo. 
diseased  or  well,  and  promptly  made  away  vitl). 

Mrs.  Crane  got  a  bill  introduced  at  tbe 
capitol  providing  that  cities  could  make  thor 
own  meat  inspection  ordinances.  Hearing 
the  bill  was  scheduled  to  be  defeated,  she 
went  to  Lansing,  was  given  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
bill  passed  by  61  to  16. 

The  fame  of  the  municipal  expert  hanog 
spread  beyond  her  own  State,  Mrs.  Crane, 
after  visiting  several  places  and  giving  them 
the    benefit    of    her    recommendations,    was 
asked  to  visit  Scranton,  Pa.,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  130,000.    One  of  the  institu- 
tions visited  was  the  Hillside  Home,  a  corn- 
One  New  Year's  eve  a  mnsicale  was  announced.  ^^"^•'    almshouse,    orphanage,    and    insane 
As  usual  the  church  was  full  to  overflowing.    Sud-   asylum, 
denly  the  organ  overture  began  to  play  a  weddine 

inarch  and  before  the  excited  congregation  could        -^^^  ,g  „f  scranton  were  proud  of  HiUside 

catch  bi-cath.  their  pastor  clad  m  white  stepped  Home.  The  beautiful  buildings  with  their  ini- 
to  the  altar,  inct  there  one  oi  the  lead mg  town  nja^ulate  walls,  tiled  floors  and  baths  are  new. 
physicians  and  before  anyone  could  interfere  be-  y^ey  replaced  sheds  that  a  few  years  ago  shelter^ 
catrie  Mrs.  Crane  Kalama/oo  lalkedjate  that  ,hc  ^r  and  insane  at  Scranton.  miserable  wooden 
mght  and  went  to  bed  with  an  uneasy  m.nd.  L.kc  buildings,  opw  to  the  blasts  of  winter.  Scranion 
the  small  g.rl  it  was  afraid  ofthe    never-agam-the-  ^^^  „^.^  buildings  and  took  Mrs.  Ciane  to 

sameness  supposed  to  come  when  a  woman  enters  ^  jj,^^  ^sah\ag  for  her  commendation.  Mrs. 
married  life.  But  Mrs.  Crane  continued  to  minis-  (-^^^^  entered  the  clean  rooms,  looked  at  the  im- 
ter  to  their  needs  as  thoughtfully  and  as  energeti-  n,aculaie  beds  and  turned  down  one  of  the  sheets, 
cally  as  Miss  Banlctt  had  before  her.    One  of  her   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„,     ^j,^j  j^     5,^ 

first  efforts  was  to  start  a  class  in  marketing,  cook-  ^^^^^  3,  ^y^^  ^j^.^^  [^^^  and  hands  of  the  sick,  aod 
ing.  housekeeping,  nursing  and  sewing,  which  she  j^en  asked  to  see  the  feet  of  the  patients.  When 
herself  promptly  joined.  (he  feet  were  uncovered,  the  people  of  ScraMoo 

turned  their  heads. 
In  the  course  of  time  Kalamazoo  incorpo-       The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Crane  addressed  1 
rated  in  its  public-school  courses  the  kinder-   "•f1""B  of  'he  citi^ns  at  the  Paoli  Theater    Ste 
•      ,   ,     .    .  ,  J  ,  told  the  peoole  of  Scranton  that  their  Poor  Boird 

gartens,  manual  trainmg  class,  and  cookery  „as  inadequate,  that  one  woman  tilled  eight  offices 
lessons  which  the  new  Church  had  intro-  on  their  Board  of  Charities,  that  more  care  wm 
duced.  Finding  her  Church  work  running  given  to  their  buildings  than  to  their  people,  that 
smoothly,  Mrs.  Crane  looked  farther  afield,  one  physician  attended  the  entire  poorhouse  pop- 
„,  '-      >     .1     .     .1        .  II  I      ulation  including  440  insane,  that  one  nurse  cam) 

She  noticed  that  the  town  back  yards  [„r  (he  sick.  agedTinfirm  and  insane,  and  for  the 
were  very  dirty.  Surreptitiously  she  photo-  children  at  the  home  as  well,  that  the  public 
graphed  the  worse  of  them,  organized  a  Civic    schools  were  unsanitary  and  badly  cleaned,  and 

Improvement  League,  held  a  lantern  exhibi-  jJ*^'  ''"'  '''%'^'il' 7"v  "  J*"^ n  '^}^  ^^^ 
.    r  L     ,  J  J  ,        J    Scranton  applauded,  the  Poor  Board  sat  puipk 

tion  of  the  Kalamazoo  back  yards,  and  found  ^j|h  anger,  and  the  Mayor  remained  unmoved, 
within  twenty-four  hours  that  such  a  cleaning  The  next  morning  the  members  of  the  Poor  Boartt 
had  taken  place  that  her  slidt-s  were  com-  waxed  indignant.  Mrs.Cranewascalledameddlet. 
pk-tely  out  of  date.  Mrs,  Crane  next  at-  ^"  imp^-r'inenl  person  forcing  her  way  into  th*^ 
',,■,■,,         ,  1,1.         own  atlairs.     1  he  papers  sided  with   Mrs.  Crane, 

tacked  the  butcher-shops  and  slaughter-  ,,„,  ^  ,,;,(„  were  the  accusations  that  at  her 
houses.     The  conditions  found  were  such  as    next  meeting  she  addressed  the  citicens  squanb- 
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"What  am  I  here  for?"  she  demanded.     "You  assertions  lalse.    And  the  Poor  Board  of  Scranlon 

dH  not  ask  me  to  make  a  social  call."  got  to  work. 

When  Mrs.  Crane  left  on  March  13,  theScranton 

rrifrvfU  called  from  its  columns:  ~,.     ■     .u      i  ■   j      r           1.1.1,1.              j 

"Come  out,  fellows,    she's  gone."     And   they  This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  has  made 

came  promptly,  denied  every  charge  Mrs.  Crane  Mrs.  Crane  famous.     She  is,  however,  first  of 

had  made,  and  strutted  about  complacently  lor  a  all  a  homc  woman,  and  will  leave  her  home  ■ 

lev.-  hours.    Then  jt  dawned  upon  ihem  that  the  [^r  two  months  only  in  any  one  year.     Con-  ] 

Scranton  press  and  the  Scranton  people  actually  .,       -r-              -n  1           .           ..   .-,, 

believed  S\t^.  Crane,  and  if  ihey  wanted  to  keep  sequently,  Texas  Will  have  to  wait  tiU  1911 

their  posts  it  meant  not  statinE,  but  proving,  her  before  It  gets  Mrs.  Crane  s  services. 


THE  LOYALIST  CITY  OF  ST.  JOHN 

A  T  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  War  it  harbor  on  the  festival  of  John  the  baptist, 

■^^   was  estimated  by  John  Adams  that  at  had  renamed  the   river,  till  then  called  by 

least  one  million  of  the  three  million  people  the   Indians    "Ouigoudi"    (the    Highway), 

in  the  colonies  were  opposed  to  the  Revolu-  after  that  saint. 

tioQ  in  its  various  stages.  They  were  most  When- the  present  province  of  New  B runs- 
numerous,  these  Loyalists,  in  New  York,  wick  was  cut  off  (rom  Nova  Scotia,  in  1785, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  North  and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  John  evinced  their  dis- 
South  Carolina.  Although  at  the  close  of  appointment  that  the  town  was  not  made  the 
the  war  the  Continental  Congress  recom-  capital;  and,  possibly  by  way  of  compensa- 
mended  that  the  anti-Loyalist  laws  be  re-  tion,  a  charter  was  conferred  on  the  town 
scinded,  the  States  paid  little  attention  to  under  the  name  of  St.  John.  Miss  Weaver 
the  recommendation;  and,  as  a  consequence,  gives  this  picture  of  it  at  that  time:  , 
some  40,000  or  50,000  Loyalists  fled  from  the 

country,   a  lar^e   number  of   them   taking  ^bourthe'lturkef  Suare"and"''m^irU  the  c^om' 

refuge  in  Canada.     Some  made  their  way  to  mu„i,j,  ^^s,  its  life  was  never  s'tagnant.    If  it  had 

the  moutli  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  what  is  not  had  social  (unctions  to  keep  it  alive — such  as 

now  New  Brunswick.    Their  arrival  is  thus  "a  monstrous  great  ball,"  when  thirty-six  ladies 

described  by  Miss  Emily  P.  Weaver  in  the  f"*"  gentlemen  played  cards  or  danced  till  four  in 

_,.,;.  ■'  the  morning — there   were  always  politics  to  lall 

Canadian  Magazine:  back  upon.     .     .    .     Indeed,  the  first  election  of . 
members  of  the  Assembly  was  so  fiercely  contested 

It  was  in  May.  1783,  that  there  arrived  at  St.  a'  ^'^  John  that  a  liot  ensued  and  the  soldiers  had 

John  from  New  York  a  little  fleet  of  twenty  small  t°  ■»  called  out. 
vessels,   having  on   board   some   3000     Loyalists. 

The  season  was  wet  and  cold,  the  forest  dense,  with        During  Nafjoleon's  wars  and  the  struggle 

the  exception   of   the  small  clearing  about   Fort  ^f    jg„    gt    john   became  a   nest  of   priva- 

Howe,  and  there  were  no  buildings  to  give  shelter  .  '.  .   ,,  ■'    ,       ■      .  f    .l      1   .1 

to  »  great  a  host,  so  the  new-comers  stajed  on  ^^ers.     At  the   begionmg  of   the  latter  war 

their  vessels  till  May  18th.  On  that  day— ever  was  built  the  gray  Martello  Tower  which 
memorable  in  the  history  of 
St.  John — they  disembarked  at 
the  Old  Market  Slip,  or  "  Pub- 
lic Lauding,"  as  they  called 
h.  .  .  .  These  first  arrivals 
were  only  the  advance  guard 
of  a  Ureer  army;  and  at  the 
ster  neli' 


the  fottowinc  year,  1784.  the 
Loyalists  of  St.  John  num- 
bered 9260  souls.  By  this  time 
thev  had  built  an  "astonish- 
ing '  town,  and  "in  less  time 
than  was  ever  known  in  any 
country  before." 

One  hundred  and  eighty 
years  earlier  Champlain 
and  De  Monts  had  first 
visited  the  Micmac  settle- 
ment here,  and,  steering 
their  little  vessel  into  the 
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In  t86o  the  original  town 
of  the  Loyalists  was  swept 
away  by  fire;  and  seven- 
teen years  later  occurred  an- 
other conflagration,  which 
consumed  ten  miles  of  streets 
and  1600  houses.  Though 
in  one  sense  the  city  of 
the  Loyalists  is  no  more, 
a  new  St.  John,  ridier 
and  more  prosperous,  has 
arisen  on  its  ashes.  Thanks 
to  the  tremendous  tides 
of  Fundy,  St.  John  is,  even 
in  the  severest  weather, 
always  open  to  the  sea; 
and  for  years  the  cidzcns 
have  aimed  at  making  it 
the  winter  port  of  Canada 
on  the  Atlantic.  Within  re- 
keeps  watch  and  ward  over  St.  John  by  cent  years  a  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
land  and  sea.  This  is  not  the  oldest  erec-  on  freight  sheds,  elevators,  and  deep-water 
tion  in  St.  John:  wharves.    Arrangements   have   been    made 

*      —    11     tj    u    ij-     •  .L   /         J     If       with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

An  actually  older  building  19  the  frame  dwellinE    ,       ^j  ■  .■        r       .l     r     ■   il.  i  .v. 

known  as  the  Chipman  House,  near  the  Carnegii   to  aid  in  Competing  for  the  freight  from  the 

Library-     ...     In   1794  the    Duke   of    Kent    West;  the  ocean  steamships  of  eight  different 

held  a  levfe  in  the_  low,  old-fashioned  parlor,   lines  make  useof  the  wharvesofSt."John;and 

last  year  its  exports— -a  thjrd  of  which  came 

from  the  United  States — were  valued  at  no 


which  was  then  one  of  the  stateliest 

John;  and  sixty-six  years  later  his  grandson,  our 
ite  King,  slept  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the  same 


less  than  $3»,(Joo,ooo. 
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npHAT  Occidentals,  in  spite  of  the  oppor- 
'■  tunities  they  have  had  of  studying  Jap- 
anese art,  have  failed  to  a  great  extent  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  true  aspira- 
-tions  of  Japanese  artists,  is  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Jiro  Harada,  expressed  in  the  course  of 
an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  Interna- 
tional Studio  for  September,  on  the  subject 
of  Japanese  painting.  This  article  is  the 
first  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful 
series  on  Japanese  art  and  artists,  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  others  on  sculpture,  ivory  and 
wood  carving,  textiles  and  embroidery,  ceram- 
ics, bronzes,  and  enamels.  It  was  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibilion  of  1873  that  Japanese 
artists  may  be  said  to  have  made  their  bow 
to  the  Western  world;  and  the  singularity  of 
treatment,  subtleness  of  touch,  and  suggestive 
technique  of  the  many  fine  works  then  exhib- 
ited did  not  fail  to  leave  their  impress  upon  the 
artistic  temperament  of  those  who  studied 
them.  Further  exhibits  at  Chicago,  Paris, 
St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere  caused  Western  con- 
noisseurs and  artists  alike  to  become  inter- 


ested in  Japanese  art;  arid  the  display  by 
Japanese  painters  at  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  London  (in  connecUtHi  with 
the  Japanese- British  Exposition  which  is 
now  being  held  there),  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  that  they  have  yet  made. 
According  to  Professor  Harada  the  difficulty 
with  Westerners  lies  chiefly,  in  the  difference  in 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  pictorial  art  as  upheld 
by  the  artists  of  the  East  and  by  those  of  the 
West.     He  remarks: 

The  Japanese  artist  endeavors  to  present  the 
poetic  aspect  in  which  the  object  appeals  to  hb 
own  refined  and  esthetic  imagination.  He  aims  to 
accomplish  what  photography  cannot — to  portray 
the  spirit  of  the  object  or  scene.  To  paint  an  ob- 
ject as  it  is,  to  be  bound  by  it,  is  to  become  a  slai'e 
to  it.  The  Japanese  artist  endeavors  to  soar  even 
above  nature'  by  adding  to  it  his  own  power  0* 
imagination  and  observation.  Like  the  miner 
who  extracts  the  gold  and  throws  away  the  sand, 
so  the  Japanese  artist  tries  to  extract  the  beauty 
from  nature  and. refine  it.     He  reveals  the  charm 
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With  the  Japanese  artist  the  impression  is 
always  created  with  the  fewest  strokes  of  the 
brush:  "a  river,  by  a  sinuous  strotte;  a  vil- 
lage, by  two  or  three  roof  ridges  emerging 
Irom  the  mist;  the  sea,  by  the  curves  of  a 
few  wave-crests;  and  a  tree,  by  a  mere 
branch."  The  Professor  tells  us  one  must 
learn  these  tricks  to  appreciate  fully  the  sub- 
tle beauties  of  Japanese  art.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  economy  of  strokes  that  causes 
the  Japanese  artist  to  leave  on  his  paper  or 


n  ro  THE  AUTir«i 


silk  a  large  space  untouched,  such  blank  serv- 
ing to  intensify  the  subject  or  to  give  a 
breadth  and  depth  to  the  picture. 

The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  a  Japan- 
ese artist  works  are  remarkable.  Professor 
Harada  cites  the  case  of  Fukui  Kotei,  who 
three  years  ago  painted  in  one  summer  day  in 
Tokyo  one  picture  for  each  of  his  122^  guests. 
His  task  occupied  him  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing until  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  with 
two  large  brushes.  This  (without  any  inter- 
mission) would  allow  less  than  forty-three 
seconds  for  each  picture.  His  "Bamboo  and 
Finch"  is  one  of  the  1224.  The  same  artist 
drew  his  "  Fuji-no-yama "  in  one  evening  for 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  when  the  latter 
spent  a  night  in  Nagoya. 

Professor  Harada  gives  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  work  of  the  leading  Japanese  paintere; 
but  the  list  is  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 
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Speaking  of  Japanese  artists  generally,  he  show  a  more  marked 

divides  theni  into  two  classes,  the  East  and  native  paintings, 

the  West;  the  former  including  those  who  There  are  several  v 

live  in  Tokyo  and  its  vicinity;   the  latter,  the  work  of  some  of  t 

those   resident   in    and   about   Kyoto,   the  bly  with  that  of  the  n 

older  capital.     The   two  classes  show  dif-  Tokyo  has  its  Fine 

ferent  characteristics^  To  quote  the  Professor  its  Special  School  for 

further;  Girls'  School  of  Fine  i 
students;  and  there  i 

The  artists  of  Tokyo  paint  more  with  their  head  Kajuko  (art  studios)  ii 

than  with  their  handa.     .     .    -    Generally  speak-  other  cities  of  the  Cou 

ing.  there  is  little  in  the  creations  of  the  Kyoto   w^to™  ,-t «   t»r 


e  rather  with  the  hand  by  many  deplorable; 

long  continuance  of  present  methods  aaA  im- 
plements.    Others,  on  the  contrary,  belte\'e 
Oil  [>ainting  is  a  new  departure  among  that  Eastern  art  will  triumph,  incorporating 
J^apanese   artists;    and    it    is    the    general  in  its  own  conceptions  what  is  best  in  the  art 
opinion  of  their  critics  that  the  works  in  oil  of  the  West. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  OLD  AGE 

'T'HE   September  Strand  contains  a  very  seventy-five;  at  ninety  he  is  at  his  ofHcc  daily 

^     interesting  paper  on  the  old  man,  pro-  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  working  diligently 

testing  in  a  humorous  way  against  the  idea  all  day  attends  on  an  average  tliree  public 

that  this  is  especially  the  age  of  young  men,  banquets  or  dinner-parties  a  week.     William 

and  that  old  men  must  be  laid  upon  the  shelf,  de  Morgan  was  sixty-five  before  he  thou^t 

The  writer  asks  who  are  doing  the  most  and  of    writing    novels.     Pierpont    Morgan   was 

the  best  work— the  men  of  sixty  or  the  men  sixty-five  before  he  thought  of  his  ctriossal 

of  thirty?    He  inveighs  against  the  idea  of  scheme  of  finance.     Mr.  Chamberlain  was 

Professor  Osier,  that  a  man  has  done  his  work  sixty-five  before  he  suggested  tariff  reform, 

at  sixty  and  is  thereafteranegligible  quantity.  Earl  Roberta  was  nearly  seventy   when  be 

The  writer  makes  reference  to  Mr.  Robert  went  out  to  retrieve  disaster  in  South  Africa. 

Martin,  of  Liverpool,  the  inventor  of  the  gas-  Mr,  Gladstone  said  that  if  he  had  died  at 

stove,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  but  still  seventy  fully  half  of  his  life-work  would  ha« 

hale  and  vigorous.     Lord  Strathcona  may  be  remained  undone.     Fifty  years  ago  a  man  at 

said  to  have  begun  his  imperial  renown  at  thirty-five  was  supposed  to  be  middle-aged. 
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gUEEN-UOTHEB  ALEXANDKA,  M 

and  at  forty-five  to  be  old.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd  Hardy,  at  seventy,  is  mediuting  an  entirely 
George  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  young  man  new  departure  in  intellectual  work.  General 
and  he  is  forty-seven.  Booth  is  said  to  be  still  full  of  vigor  at  eighty- 

Queen  Alexandra  some  time  ago  said  to  Ma-  one.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  seventy-one 
dame Patti,  "We  two  aretwoof  the  youngest  when  he  arrived  in  Paris  as  first  American 
women  in  England.".  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Ambassador.  He  remained  such  till  his 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  im-  seventy-ninth  year. 

penal  federation,  is  ninety-three.  Professor  Since  Pitt,  England  has  had  no  boy 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  at  eighty-five,  can  still  read  Premier.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  held  a 
all  day  long,  and  his  hearing  is  keen.  He  cabinet  portfolio  at  seventy-seven.  Of  his 
reads  aloud  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day.  Sir  thirteen  successors  to  the  present  day,  all  but 
Hiram  Maxim,  seventy  years  of  age,  cannot  three  held  office  beyond  sixty,  all  but  five 
Stop  working  if  he  tries.  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  beyond  seventy,  and  two  beyond  their  eighti- 
R..\.,  at  eighty  feels  the  same  enthusiasm  for  eth  year.  At  seventy-two  Victor  Hugo  com- 
hisart  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  young  man.  mencedhis"History  of  aCrime."  At  eighty- 
Dean  Gregory,  of  St,  Paul's,  in  his  ninety-  three,  when  he  died,  he  was  working  on  a 
second  year,  is  still  hard  at  work.  Mr.  Thomas  tragedy  with  all  the  energy  of  youth.     Her- 


«R   HIKAH   lIAXUt.  CENEKAI.   niU.lAy    BOOTH,  i 
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\^^Tt  Spencer  finished  his  work  in  his  eighty-  interesting  sketch  ends  with  the  words  of  Sb 

fourth  year.  Tolstoy  is  full  of  mental  activity  James  Crichton  Browne:    "Life  owes  erei)- 

at  eigbty-two.    Earl  Nelson,  who  is  eighty-  man  and  woman  one  hundred  yeais.  It  is  their 

six     is  hale,  active,  and  cheery.    This  very  business  to  see  that  they  collect  the  debt," 


N^ 


CAN  MONKEYS  TALK? 

I  or  only  that  monkeys  can  talk,  but  had  imagined,  this  new  multiplicity  of  mean- 

that  at  e^ht  months  of  age  a  certain  ings  in  no  way  lessens  his  conviction  that  the 

chimpanzee  "corresponds  in  many  respects  to  sounds  ma4e  by  monkeys  are  really  speech, 

a  human  child  of  three  or  three  and  one  half  On  the  contrary,  his  conviction  b  strengtli- 

years  old,"  is  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Richard  ened.     He  now  finds  that  the  numbo'  of 

L..  Gamer,  who  has  made  four  journeys  to  sounds  at  the  command  of  any  species  that 

the  west  coast  of  Africa,  traveled  some  three  he   has   studied   covers    a    wider   range  of 

or  four  himdred  miles  into  the  interior  of  that  thoi^t  than  he  had  originally  supposed,  and 

continent,  ensconced  himself  in  an  iron  cage  that  these  sounds  are  capable  of  meeting  aD 

in  the  jungle,  studied  simians  literally  "at  the  demands  of  the  communal  life  of  their 

jjooie,"  and  owned  twenty-two  apes.    In  the  race.    Suzie,  the  baby  chimpanzee  which  has 

Independent  lor  September  8,   Mr.  Garner  been  reared  by  Mr.  Gamer  since  she  was  fi%-e 

writes  of  his  rqfent  work  and  Suzie — Suzie  weeks  old,  belongs  to  the  stock  of  the  Kulu 

being  the  precocious  ape  referred  to  above.  Kamha,  which,  from  its  baldness, — for  It  has 

Mr.  Gamer,  who  twenty  years  ago  pub-  almost  no  hair  on  its  head, — has  been  sden- 

lished  a  book  on  the  speech  of  monkeys,  tifically  designated  ArUkropopithtcus  calvus, 

states  that  aJthough  his  studies  have  led  mm  and   scientific   observation    has   found    the 

to  conclude  that  the  words  used  by  simians  catous  to  be  more  intelligent  than  any  other 

are  more  vague  in  their  significance  than  he  chimpanzee.    Besides  Suae,  there  have  been 
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only  three  c<dvi  that  have  been  scientifically 
studied.  One  of  these  was  the  famous  Sally, 
on  whom  Professor  Romanes  reported  so 
extensively. 

As  to  the  speech  of  the  chimpanzee,  Mr. 
Gamer  says  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey 
the  sounds  by  means  of  orthography.  He  has, 
however,  within  the  past  two  years  positively 
defined  the  "yes"  and  "no"  of  the  species. 
The  sound  which  Suae  makes  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  "yes"  could  be  written  only  ap- 
proximately as  "hwha,"  uttered  nasally.  Of 
her  own  native  chimpanzee  language  she 
speaks  five  words,  and  of  human  speech 
Mr.  Gamer  estimates  that  she  understands 
some  twenty-five  words  and  phrases.    These 

(>et  down! 

Let  go! 

Give  me  that! 

Sit  down! 

Put  your  foot  down! 

Take  your  cup! 

Place  your  chair! 

Taiie  it  with  your  hand! 

Come  on!     (\Vhen  she  ceases  to  do  what  I  want  mr.  garner  and  suzie 

her  to  do — understood  in ihc sense  of  "Proceed!") 

Bring  me  that!  (distinguished  from  ■'Give  rae   i^^  scientific  names  Cercopiihecus  nklUans 
I  diMa^o"  "  ^"  '°  ^"^  Cercopiihecus  ludio.    He  says: 

Get  up! 
urop!  The  nictilatis  are  long-tailed,  white-noaed  mon- 

.Vait!  keys  of  the  Guenon  group.    I  have  so  far  recorded 

Quick!  and  interpreted  seven  sounds,  and  their  vocabulary 

Drink.  might  be  thus  compiled; 

Kiss.  QHUT Want. 

Father.     (Meaning  myself.)  OUR'H Where  are  vou? 

Shake  hands!    (Although  she  may  interpret  the    EU-NH , Here. 

accompanying  gesture  rather  than  the  word.)  KHI-IU Look  outl 

Table.  KHMU-HOU Retreat. 

*M>oon.  A-OU-HOU     Stampedel 

Chop.     (The  West  Coast  word  for  "food,"  or   CHU-H Hark!       What? 

"eating,"  as  a  verb  or  the  noun.)  The  "ch  "  is  the  (Jerman  "ch  "  final. 

The  ludio  is  closely  allied  to  the  nirtilans  as  a 

When  Suzie  siu  m   her  little  chair  and  'E'fr^l;"' ij' 'Si'V.T  «ll°'ii?T™,.,' J™ 

,    .  i_        /     ,.  ■  ■  ■         1  .1  .  as  yet  interpreted  but  tive  words.     I  must  draw 

bnOgS  her   foot   up,  much   as  would  a  child,  upon  the  French  for  the  vowel  accents,  in  order  to 

and  Mr.  Garner  commands  her  to  "put  her  come  at  all  close  to  the  ludio  inflections.    This  is 

foot  down,"  and  she  obeys  instanter  without  ■'^'^ '«''"'  diciionar>-: 

any  accompanying  gestures  to  indicate  what  ^^^^ ^^^^-  °'  ^  V' want- 
is  meant.  She  goes  when  he  bids  her  go  and  Kri-i?! '.  \\,  .,,...  .Where? 
jumps  when  he  commands.  Ku-hQ Here. 

It  is  Mr.   Gamer's  purpose  with  Suzie  to  Ahr-r-r 'Uanger!"  or  "Attention!" 

continue  the  study  of  her  natural  speech  (ac- 
uities, and,  in  due  time,  to  give  her  a  methodi-       It  has  been  said  that  apes  cannot  be  taught 

cal  course  of  instruction  in  certain  simple  human  speech  because  they  always  inhale 

sounds  and  words  of  human  speech,  with  a  when  imitating  it;  but  Mr.  Gamer  avers  that 

view  to  determining  absolutely  whether  or  not  when  the  ape  speaks  his  own  language  he 

the  race  can  be  improved  by  education  and  uses  his  vocal  organs  just  as  the  human  does, 

intimate  association  with  human  beings.  ejecting  the  air  through  the  glottis,  and  he 

Mr.  Gamer  claims  to  have  fixed  definitely,  thinks  it  possible  to  instruct  the  simians  to 

during  his  last  stay  in  Africa,  the  dialects  of  use  this  natural  method  when  imitating  the 

two  other  ape  spedes,  known  respectively  by  genus  Iiomo, 


te 
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THEODORE  LESCHETIZKY,  PIANIST  AND 
PEDAGOGUE 

CEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  parlor  piano  for  a  year,  amused  himself  by  compos- 

'^  of  the  family  mansion  at  Lancut,  near  ing  pieces  for  the  left  band  alooe.     For  stj 

Lemberg  in  Austrian  Poland,  might  have  years  he  made  highly  successful  tours,  and  in 

been  seen  a  boy  of  five  years  busily  working,  1852  went  to  St.   Petersburg,  becoming  a 

from  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  the  professor  at  the  Conservatory  there,  wbeo 

hammers  of  a  locked  piano.    The  piano  was  that  institution  was  opened  in  1S62.    Among 

kept  securely  locked  because  the  youngster  his  pupils  were  Tchaikovsky  and   Annette 

seized  every  available  opportunity  to  pound  Essipoff,  for  the  latter  of  whom   he  soon 

on  it.    His  mother,  finding  him  so  earnestly  conceived  an  ardent  attachment.    In  1856  he 

making  the  best  of  the  situation,  induced  his  had  married  a  lady  of  the  court,  but  their 

father  to  give  him  regular  lessons.   The  father  union  had  not  been  a  happy  one;  and  he  now 

was  Josef  Leschetizky,  and  the  son  was  des-  frankly  admitted  to  his  wife  the  admiratloD 

lined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  masters  he  feit  for  his  talented  pupil,    A  divorce  was 

of    the    pianoforte — Theodore    Leschetizky.  followed  by  his  marriage  to  Annette,  and  the 

Bom  at  Lancut  on  June  22,  1830,  Theodore  years  that  ensued  were  the  most  brilliant  of 

made  his  d^but  in  Lemberg  at  the  age  of  the  virtuoso's  career.     In  1878  I-eschetizlty 

nine;  at  ten  he  began  to  study  with  Czemy:  and  his  wife  were  both  stricken  with  typhoid 

and  in  the  following  year  first  met  Anton  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  his  recovery  he,  at 

Rubinstein,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen  but  already  the   request  of  his  aged    father,    settled  in 

a  famous  pianist,  with  whom  he  formed  a  Vienna.    In  1885  Paderewski  came  to  him  for 

lifelong  friendship.  instruction. 

In  1848  Leschetizky  joined  the  ranks  of  the 

student  revolutionists  in  Vienna,  and  during  "I  w'"  'ate  you,"  said  Leschetizky.  "if  ytwait 

a  skirmish  received  a  bullet  wound  in  the  thekindofaman  who  will  doanythingthat  I  ay. 

_     X,           ,  ,               J  J  ■    .1.      ■  L.  r  You  must  be  willing  to  practice  nothing  but  C«eniy 

arm.   He  was  later  wounded  m  the  right  fore-  f^r  several  months,  and  if  I  tell  you  to  jump  out  of 

arm  m  a  duel,  and,  obliged  to  give  up  the  the  window  even,  you  must  be  ready  to  do  it." 
"That's  just   the  kind  of  a  man  that  I  am," 
replied  Padbrewski,  making  such  an  earneit  move- 
ment toward  the  open  window  that  LeaclMicky 
thought  he  was  going  to  carry  thccommaMMIt  in 

Leschetizky  made  his  last  public  appear- 
ance at  Frankfort-on-Maio,  March  4,  1887, 
and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teaching  and  composition. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  period  his  Fcnurkat^ 
fame  as  a  pedagi^ue  began  lu  spread  to  all  ends  of 
the  world  where  piano  playing  Is  known  and  es- 
teemed, carried  by  the  concert  tours  o(  a  aeries  of 
pianists  such  as  it  has  never  been  the  lot  of  any 
other  one  master  to  give  to  the  world  of  art:  Mme. 
Essipolf.  Paderewski,  Hambourg,  Gabrilowilsch, 
Mme.  Bloomlield-Zeisler,  and  in  laler  yean  Ignaz 
Fried  ma  nn,  Arthur  Schnabcl,  and  Katherine  Good- 
son,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  those 
who  ha\-e  sought  out  Leschetizky'^  guidance  and 
found  in  it  a  road  to  higher  achievements  in  ihcir 

Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  from  whose  account  (rf 
Leschetizky  in  the  Musician  the  above  data 
have  been  taken,  says  of  him: 

So  far  as  general  culture  is  concerned,  he  is  a 

man  of  extraordinarily  broad  outlook  and  ideals- 

There  is   nothing  of  the  "moasback"  about  l.o- 

THEOIMSE  t.EsniF.TiZKy,  THE  FAMOUS  TEACHER  OP      schetizky,  fot.  Contrary  to  the  case  of  most  men  of 

PIANO  TtACBERs,  AT  EiCHTK  YEAss  OP  ACE  hjs  years,  his  ideas  have  HOt  Conglomerated  ioto  an 
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adamaatiiw,  unalterable  set  of  opinions.    He  is  al-  qualities  of  piano-forte  playing,  with  the  rise  and 

ways  open  to  the  possibility  of  a  newer,  clearer  fall  of  the  generation  of  clowns,  and  predicts  for  it 

view-point,  and  it  is  this  attitude  of  mind  which  a  like  fate. 

keeps  him  younfc  in  spirit  at  an  age  when  most  of 

his  companions  in  years  have  drifted  into  a  mental  Qf     Leschetizky's    personal    habits,    Mr. 

as  well  as  a  physical  senility.  n      i_ 

One  of  Leicliemky-s  moil  promineni  trait,  of  Hughes  says: 
character  is  his  sincerity,  something  which  is  not 

always  pleasant  al  the  lessons,  for  he  is  merciless  in  They  are  quite  contradictory   to  those  of  the 

informini;  the  pupil  of  his  pianistic  faults.     ■          ■  larger  part  of  mankind.    He  retires  anywhere  from 

The  foundation  of  Leschetizky's  piano  teaching  is  three  to  five  A.  U.,  and  arises  at  eleven  or  twelve, 

the  cultivation  of  a  big,  noble  tone  at  the  instru-  taking  a  light  breakfast  of  coflee  and  rolls,  and  be- 

ment.     In  Lescheiiiky  's  opinion,  the  art  of  piano  ginning  with  the  daily  lessons  at  one  or  half  after, 

playing  since  Rubinstein's  time  has,  if  anything,  usually  accompanied  by  a  long,  thick  cigar, 

deteriorated  in  this  respect,  and  his  most  earnest  After  the  lessons  are  over  it  is  tea  time,  then 

efforts  are  devoted  toward  preserving  a  handling  of  supper  comes  later  on,  about  ten  o'clock.    This  un- 

tbe  instrument  which  has  for  its  lirsl  principle  the  usual  method  of  dividing  the  day  he  acquired  in 

production  of  a  full,  luscious  tone.     ...     He  St.  Petersburjj,  and  ever  since  his  residence  there 

compares  the  struggle  nowadays  for  the  acquisition  has  ordered  his  life  according  to  it.     He  is  always 

of  an  enormous  technic  to  the  detraction  of  the  the  last  one  to  want  lo  discontinue  an  .interesting 

proper  amount  of  attention  to  the  more  musical  game  of  cards  in  the  evening. 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  KRUPP  A 
PEACE  ADVOCATE 

npHE  richest  woman  in  Germany  and,  fur-  ters,  Bertha.  Several  yeais  ago  she  married 
^     thermore,  a  most  interesting  personality   the  Baron  von  Bohleo  und  Hal  bach,  a  young 

is  the  Baroness  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Hal-    German  diplomat.     He  added  her  name  to 

bach.    When  the  last  male  head  of  the  house  his  own,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  great 

of  Knipp  died  he  left  practically  all  of  his  gun  works  at  Essen. 

great  property  to  the  elder  of  his  two  daugh-  Frau  von  Bohlen  is  a  woman  of  very  strong 
mentality.  She  is  at  the  same  time  noted  for 
her  "sweet  femininity"  and  her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  universal  peace — strange  as  this  may 
seem  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  great 
enterprise  from  which  she  derives  her  vast 


According  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  English  World's  Work,  Frau  von 
Bohlen  is  an  active,  working  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Krupp  works.  She 
follows  with  alert  intelligence  all  the  work- 
ings of  the  establishment.  She  is,  however, 
while  proud  of  the  commercial  success  and 
industrial  triumph  the  enterprise  has  at- 
tained, quite  frank  in  expressing  her  deter- 
mination that  no  "unnecessarily  or  cruelly 
destructive"  weapons  shall  be  turned  out 
from  the  Essen  shops.  This  side  of  her  char- 
acter was  brought  out  impressively  by  the 
statement  made  by  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference  at  Stockholm 
early  in  August.  The  speaker  alleged  that 
he  had  the  Baroness'  own  words  as  authority 
for  the  statement  that  she  had  personally 
objected  to  the  manufacture  of  a  particular 
gun  known  as  a  "bomb  cannon."  The  possi- 
bilities of  this  weapon  were  so  great  that  the 
woman  who  is  virtual  owner  of  this  enterprise 
BAioNiss  BEiTHA  KRCpp  VON  BOHLEN  tND  became  alarmcd  and  frankly  admitted  that 
she  was  an  advocate  of  international  peace. 
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The  gun  is  ta  be  a  muzzle-loading  small  bore  Fran  von  Bohlcn  strenuously  objected.    It  » 

^a'  ^^^i^^'Z^^^'I^a'^.u^'^^  ''V^f^^^^  ^"^  '"".^^  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  in  comment- 
end  of  which,  outside  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  is  tied  .  . ,  ^  ^  ^.u   ^  ^t     t»  "    " 

the  bomb.  When  the  rod  is  shot  out  it  carries  the  mg  on  the  report  that  the  Baroness  had  ex- 
bomb  along  and  some  distance  away,  when  the  pressed  herself  as  unwilling  that  this  we^xn 
bomb  has  acquired  the  right  velocity,  it  slips  from  should  be  manufactured  at  Essen,  one  of  the 
the  rod.  Thus  carrying  tremendous  power  as  an  German  daUies  observed  editorially,  with 
explosive  much  damage  will  be  done  in  a  fortress.  ,  ..  •  ,  atn.  _^  "^  ■  •  j 
But  as  much  more  will  be  done  by  the  poisonous  humorous  naivete:  The  experts  explained 
gases  that  will  be  released.  to  Her  Grace  that  the  gun>  ^uras  so  dangerous 

that  few  would  get  in  it^  way,  and  that  it 

The  deadly  gases  were  the  feature  to  which  would  therefore  tend  towards  peace.** 


WILL  GERMANY  GRANT  AUTONOMY  TO 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  ? 


M 


UCH    newspaper  discussion  and    some  the  other  German  states  assembled  and  constituted 

considerable    popular    excitement   has  '^  ^^^  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council  of  the  em- 

1.  •        J  u    \.i.  Ai     •  P*^^-     All  laws  relating  to  Alsace-Lorraine  must  be 

been  occasioned  by  the  measure  recently  in-  Submitted,  first,  in  the  form  of  "projects-  to  the 

troduccd  m  the  German  imperial  parliament  Federal  Council  (Bundesrath).     It  is  only  after 

that  would  grant  a  large  measure  of  self-  obtaining  the  approbation  of  this  body  that  the 

government     to     Alsace-Lorraine.     An     ex-  measures  are  presented  to  the  parliament  at  Stras- 

?       ,.  ..  I  .1  i...     I      iT  •         r  burg.     It  there  approved  they  are  examined  acam 

haustive  article  on  the  pohUcal    affairs  of  by  the  Bundesratfi,  which  thus  acts  as  a  son  of 

these  provinces  appears  in  a  recent  number  upper  chamber  for  Alsace-Lorraine.     The   Em- 

of  the  CorrespondofUy  of  Paris.     The  author,  peror  cannot  promulgate  any  law  referring  to  these 

Dr.  E.  Wetterle,  one.  of  the  provinces'  dele-  provinces  until  it  has  been  approved  in  the  fbre- 

««#^»   f^   fk^   T?l,vUo*o«.    •^,Jl«,c   fU^   ^»f,v^  going  fashion.     It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 

gates  to  the  Reichstag,  reviews  the  entu-e  ponderousness  of  this  legislative  machine,  nor  is  it 

history    of    the    movement    for    autonomy,  difficult  to  realise  how  humiliating  and  dangetovs 

This,  he  reminds  us,  began  as  far  back  as  >s  this  procedure,  which  makes  Alsace-Lomtne 

1871,  immediately  after  the  two  provinces  dependent  to  so  great  a  degree  upon  the  other 

were  ceded  by  France  to  Germany.  d^ul^"„t?,^si"  concerning  its  own  par- 

Thus  far  the  concessions  granted  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  not  gone  beyond  the  establish-  With  but  few  slight  modifications,  the  law 
ment  of  a  body  of  provincial  representatives  ^^  r^7?  is  in  force  at  the  present  date,  Alsace- 
known  as  the  Landesausschuss,  the  preroga-  Lorraine  is  the  collective  property  of  the 
tives  of  which,  very  much  restricted  at  first,  German  states.  Characterising  the  situation 
have  gradually  been  extended.    In  the  year  as  it  exists  to-day,  the  writer  says: 

1879  a  new  constitutional  law  was  passed,       i„  ^he  very  first  years  following  annexation,  a 

authorizing  the  transfer  of  many  of  the  sov-  party  of  autonomists  sprang  up  in  the  Landesams- 

ereign's  prerogatives  to  a  Statthalter,  or  gov-  schuss,  headed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 

emor,  who  then  became  a  minister  responsi-  ^""^T  ,'lu".^.u**''''*    X^'!-  group  insistently  d?- 

,  ,     f'     ^,  .  T^  I.        t-       •  manded  that  the  constitution  of  the  provinces  be 

ble  for  the  provmces.     It  was  he  who    m-  broadened  and  that  they  be  granted  all  the  rights 

stead  of  the  Chancellor,  thereafter  had  the  and  privileges  of  the  other  states.  To>dayailthcpo- 

j>ower  and  duty  of  countersigning  imperial  Htical  groups  in  Alsace-Lorraine  are  contending  for 

ordinances.     Besides    the    Statthalter    there  autonomy.    The  hope  of  obtaining  the  neunaUa- 

,  '^j         o        X  fc-^i.  J  tion  of  the  provinces  should  not  be  entertained, 

wete   appointed   a   Secretary   of   State   and  jhe  empire  will  never  renounce,  of  its  own  free 

three    under-secretaries,    who    directed    the  will,  the  possession  of  a  territory  which  to  its 

ministerial  departments.     A  Council  of  State  people  is  the  symbol  of  a  reconquered  unity.    The 

—with  merely  advisory  functions— was  ere-  autonomists,  therefore,  take  their  stand  on  mat- 

.   J  .         ••         X        -.ll  -.L      T      J  L  ters  as  they  exist.     .     .     .     They  realize  that  the 

ated  to  cooperate  with  the  Landesausschuss,  province  cani^ot,  without  seriously  compromising 

which  became  a  local  parliament  of  fifty-eight  its  political,  economic,  and  social  interests,  entrench 

members.     There  was,  however,  always  ap-  itself  indefinitely  behind  an  ineffective  nationalism. 

peal  from  the  Landesausschuss  to  the  imperial  J.^  ^«  *^^  PJf^.  ^^  ^|f^^"^  \P  "^"^^''  .!?l!''^^*''^>^ 

inj   .  ,    .  X  -n     I  •  house  in  which  one  has  to  live,  even  if  he  has  been 

Reichstag  at  Berim.  compelled  to  enter  it  by  force. 

The  method  of  enacting  laws  has  been  here- 
tofore  very   cumbersome.     We   paraphrase       Had  Germany  seen  fit  to  grant  the  de- 

from  Dr.  Wetterle's  words:  raands  of  the  autonomists,  it  would  have 

The  German  Emperor  exercises  sovereign  power  been  to  her  own  imperial  interest,  Dr.  Wct- 
•^he  local  parliament  through  the  delegates  of  terle  maintains. 


n 
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What  En^and  granted  to  the  Boers  immedi-  "  thorough  job  "  be  made  of  whatever  reforms 

atelv  after  a  merciless  war;  what  Austria  has  given  ^^^  agreed  upon.     The  moral  unity  of  the 

to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on  the  morrow  of  their  .       ™^„*«/,^e  «,v..VK  A\A  «^f  *»iM*ct  i«  tR'tt   tc 

annexation,  the  Gennan  Empire  could  have  ex-  ^wo  provinces,  which  did  not  exist  m  1871,  is 

tended    to   Alsace-Lorraine  after  so  many  vears  now  an  accompushed  fact. 
without  any  danger  to  herself.     But  the  confeder- 
ate states,  headed  by  Prussia,  have  not  been  able       The  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  great  reason 

to  come  to  a  decision  so  generous  and  so  intelligent,  to  rejoice  that  the  question  of  their  autonomy  is 

being  at  last  seriously  considered.     It  has  been 

One  thiiig  says  Dr.  Wetterle  in  conclusion,  *A^ThrJ^u;il!dVll7he'^^^^^^^^^^ 

is  certain.    The  leadmg  German  newspapers  annexation.    They  want  to  be  master  in  their  own 

have   declared  it  to  be  imperative  that  a  country. 


AFTER  THE  STORM   IN  RUSSIA 


T 


HE  industries  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  poverishment  of  the  landed  nobility  which  is  los- 

econoriiic  situation  of  her  working  class,  *"^  *^^  estates. 

have  undergone  a  great  many  radical  changes      The  conditions  and  the  movements  of  the 

since  the  dose  of  the  eventful  revolutionary  working  class  are  considered.     It  will   be 

epoch  of  1904-05.    These  changes  are  very  eventually  observed  that  these  are  not  of  a 

comprehensively  brought  out  by  an  article  very  cheerful  aspect.     The  introduction  of 

in   a  recent  issue  of  the  Sovremyenny  Mir  labor-saving  machinery  into  Russia  not  only 

(Moscow).  excluded  many  people  from  the  factories  but 

The  first  radical  change  observed  is  the  also  assisted  greatly  in  killmg  m  many  prov- 

remarkable    growth    of    the    "Riesenunter-  inces    the    peculiarly    Russian    konstdrnoye 

nehmungen"  (giants  of  industry)  at  the  ex-  proizvodstvo,—4.  e.,  the  system  of  industry 

pense  of  the  small  establishments,  which  have  through  which  the  employer  distributes  from 

greatly  decreased  in  number  and  in  produc-  his  stations  raw  material  to  working  families 

tiveness.    This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  in-  which  produce  the  required  article  at  home 

crease  of  94^00  workingmen  in  the  large  man-  by  very  rude  and  obsolete  methods.    Besides, 

ufacturing  establishments  m  1908  over  the  the  tendency  to  substitute  men  by  women  and 

number  of  men  employed  there  iil  1904.    The  children  in  manufacturing  work  has  been  so 

next  significant  change  is  the  strengthening  great  since  1906,  that  in  1908  90,000  women 

in  power  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers'  class,  and   children   were    employed  in   different 

which  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  repressive  establishments   where  none  were  employed 

policy  of  the  government  in  force  since  1906.  before.    These  conditions  established  a  per- 

The  labor  movements  and  turbulences  have  manent  army,  or  rather  a  "reserve,"  of  un- 

been  quelled,  ahnost  crushed,  but  not  en-  employed.  This  enormous  army,  or  "reserve," 

tirely  crushed,  as  will  be  seen  further.    En-  bears  with  a  great  force  upon  the  working 

couraged  by  the  action  of  the  government,  masses.    It  places  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 

the  employers  quickly  changed  their  defen-  hands  of  the  employers,  and  this  is  the  lock- 

sive  attitude  towards  the  workingmen  to  an  out,  or  the  general  discharge  of  the  working 

offensive  one,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  force  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one. 

example  of  a  recently  formed  organization  of  From  the  same  cause  follows  the  revival 

great  manufacturers  of  the  central  provinces  of  obsolete  forms   of  management  and   of 

to  prevent  the  very  possibility  of  remon-  the  vilest  systems   of   exploitation  of   the 

strances  from  the  working  masses.    Says  the  workers,  such  as  are  no  longer  known  in 

author:  other  civilized  lands.    Thus  the  problem  be- 

V       «,  .  ^-  •      .    .1.         1  •        comes  a  two-fold  one. 

INo  compromise,  no  concession  to  the  workine-        t»   ^        -^  •  j  u  r        *u       ir  ^ 4.«^4.:«« 

man.  even  if  it  means  no  loss  whatever  to  the  em-        ^^^^  ^S  it  was  said  before,  the  self-protecting 

ployer — such  is  the  principle.     The  rdle  of  the  movement  of  the  working  masses  did  not  die 

Kiesenunternehmungen  in  the  economic  life  of  the  out  entirely  under  the  severe  reaction  of  the 

^llP.tef  T,""''^^  ^^^Tf^'^^^A^  '^^^^  ^^T  P'"""  last  four  years.     Strikes,  now  purely  eco- 

scrved  their  courage,   self-confidence,    and    even  .     .      v         ^       /.        ^      4.  T    «.u      ^r^ 

boldness.    Perhaps  right  there  is  the  cause  of  the  ^o™^  in  character  (m  contrast  to  the  poht- 

incitawing  influence  in  politics  of  the  industrial  ical  Strikes  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1904- 

aristocracy.    An  analogical  change  is  observed  in  06)  are  still  very  common.    The  strike  move- 

thr/^r.„^"'!?.!["^^.*''?-    ^^f  I'^^li  -^^il?"  T^'f  ment  in  Russia  from  1903,  to  1908  is  well 
tne  intense  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands     ,  u-lu/h*?  i.*i./ 

of  a   few   wealthy  syndicates,  which  process  is  shown   by  the  followmg  figures  which   (as 

uking  place  side  by  side  with  the  continuing  im-  well  as  the  Others  in  this  article)  have  been 
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published  in  the  official  report  of  the  "Im-  success,  as  is  also  very  vividly  shown  by  sta- 
perial   Inspection    of   the   Manufactories'':  tistics  taken  from  the  above  mentioned  it- 

pK)rt.    If  conditions  were  unfavorable  in  1906 
NO.  OF     they  are  unendurable  now  on  account  of  the 
STRIKERS  atrocious  aggressions  of  the  employers.    The 
2d  QOd  ^op^^ssness  referred  to  above  is  solely  due 
•     2,863[i73  ^o  ^^  vigorous  suppression  of  labor  unioDS. 
1,108406 
740,074       The   continuous   depression    in    the    industries 
176,101    created  such  conditions  for  the  workingman  that 
they  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  End  work  once 
he  has  lost  it  as  a  striker.    Thus  he  is  forced  to  ding 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  modem  \^^^  ^""^^  **?,^ and  endure  conditions  against 

T»       .  1.  •!       •     '^     L       1  J   au  which  he  would  be  certain  to  remonstrate  in  an- 

Russian  strike  is  its  hopelessness;  and  the  other  time.    Such  a  state  of  affairs  induces  the  cm. 

longer  it  lasts  the  fewer  are  its  chances  of  ployers  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


m^'VT  A  1> 

NO,  OF 

YEAR 

STRIKES 

1903 

550 

1904 

68 

1905 

13.995 

1906 

6,114 

1907 

3.574 

1908 

892 

PROGRESSIVE  LEGISLATION  IN  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 


T 


HE  student  of  world  politics  cannot  fail  tensely  proud,  in  a  wider  union,  which  is  still  hot 

to  be  struck  with  the  general  tendency  ^  ^"^^  ^^  ^*^^™' 

toward  liberalism  in  the  legislation  of  recent  t     a     -.  •                   j                  1      ,.     , 

years.    Whether  it  be  m  electoral  reform,  or  ^,  ^^^^  ^  amendment  to  the  funda- 

in  the  strengthening  of  central  governments,  f?^'^^  ^^  '"''''''^'^1  ^Pf^al  representa- 

there  is  the  same  manifestation  of  a  Uberal  ^^'^  ^^  ^°  pa^  abohshmg  the  class  sys- 

movement  the  world  over.    In  the  American  ^^^  ^^  ^^^«  ^^  estabhshmg  umversal  male 

FolUkal Science ReviewMr.Vf.F.Bodd&ves  suttrage.      ....... 

a   comprehensive   review   of   constitutional  In  each  of  tiie  three  Scanc^av-ian  countries 

developments  in  foreign  countries  during  tiie  ^  enlargement  of  Uie  suffrage  has  taken 

years  1908  and  1909,  which  furnishes  interest-  P^^^  d^^«  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  X^^- 

ing  reading  for  the  lover  of  progress.     "Inthe  .       .         ,  ».      ^ 

United  States,"  he  says,  "die  State  govern-  It  is  estimated  that  about  300.000  of  the  550.000 

^  .            J    J.,     . -^  J    1  4     u  ^  ^      ri  Norwegian  women  above  the  age  of  twenty-fi>'c 

ments  have  steadily  tended  to  become  of  less  have  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections.    The 

importance  as  compared  with  the  national  election  of  October  and  November,  1909,  was  the 

government.*'    In    Mexico    also    there    has  first  general  election  in  which  women  took  part, 

been  a  tendency  to  decrease  State  powers  as  ^"^J^  "«  ^^yi!?^f*  ^*',^^  ^"'?"'  ^^  ^?  ?u  ^l^""^' 

J      •^i.'^^i.  f  ...I.  4.     1  01  the  quahhed  female  voters  cast   their  ballots 

compared  with  those  of  the  central  govern-  j^  this  election. 

ment;  and  an  amendment  of  Jime  20,  1908, 

extends  federal  legislative  power  over  the  Mr.  Dodd  refers  in  his  article  to  some  im- 
waters  .  within  Mexican  territory.  Com-  portant  projects  which  have  not  yet  been 
menting  on  the  formation  of  the  Union  of  embodied  in  the  form  of  law.  Among  these 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Dodd  observes  that  the  are  the  following: 
people  of  South  Africa  "in  constituting  a  unit- 
ary rather  than  a  federal  government  are  In  France,  a  vigorous  agitation  has  been  going 
acting  in  accordance  with  political  experi-  on  for  several  years  in  favor  of  proportional  repre- 

ence  which  shows  that  a  federal  organizaUon  ^^1^^^^^^^^  f^^lS^Z^  fu't 
IS  defective  when  a  country  faces  grave  prob-  elections  of  April  and  May.  1910.  the  question 
lems  requiring  a  uniform  treatment  through-  was  before  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  the 
out    its    whole    territory."     He    dtes    the  deputies  chosen  is  in  favor  of  the  change.    In 

foUowmg  tribute  to  the  poUtical  sagacity  of  Jl""?^  fu^  "f^^^^^^ 

,  p-      o.    ...      r        •       Ai.    TT   •  power  in  the  spring  01  this  present  year,  is  com- 

the  vanous  States  formmg  the  Umon:  ^i^^ed  both  to  suffrage  reform  and  to  a  more 

p  •  conciliatory  policy  with  reference  to  Austro-Hun- 

It  is  remarkable  that  South  Africans  have  sue-  garian  relations.    In  Germany  there  has  been  an 

ceeded  where  almost  all  other  unions  have  failed,  almost  steady  movement  toward  more  liberal  iosti- 

in  subordinating  local  to  national  feeling;  and  that  tutions.    The  two  Mecklenburgs  remain  the  only 

the  people  of  each  colony  should  have  been  ready  German  states  which  do  not  possess  elected  repre- 

to  merge  the  identity  of  their  state,  of  whose  sentative  bodies,  the  representative  institutions  of 

'ory  and  traditions  they  are  in  every  case  in-  these  states  being  a  survival  from  medieval  times 
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The  liberal  movement  has  extended  from  of  this  year;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 

w^tem  Europe  to  Egypt   Turkey    Ru^a.  S^ fe '^eTaiilrSffir^ofnn'^fe 

India,  and  China.     We  quote  again  from  Mr.  parliament.    In  India,  in  1909.  an  act  was  passed 

Dodd:  introducing  elected  members  into  the  legislative 

,     E»        ^         u           •               -.     *  I •-  councils  of  the  governor-general  and  of  the  several 

InEgypt  no  changes  m_  governmental  Orgamza-  „rnvmrP«        ThP    omv^rnnr-aPni^rars    rnunrJl    rnn. 


f^iT'iJi^^irr^*  .-.  .•       fV»4i;7if'    •      T^"  bodies,  Mohammedan  communities,  etc. 
of  the  restored  constitution  of  1876,  following  upon 

the  deposition  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  strength-  t  t:*  u 
eaed  parliamentary  institutions  and  imposed  addi-  In  February,  1909,  a  ministry  came  into 
tionai  (guarantees  with  reference  to  individual  power  which  was  committed  to  a  more  inde- 
rights.  In  Persia.  Shah  Mahomed  AU.  before  his  pendent  position  for  Iceland,  somewhat  sum- 
deposition,  restored  the  constitution,  and  the  con-  r..!*^  ^.u*  a*.*  j 
stitutional  rtgime  began  again  with  the  accession  f^  ^^  ^^  anrangement  between  Austna  and 
of  the  young  shah.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  .that  Hungary.  In  the  Congo  Independent  State, 
parliamentary  government  has  yet  proved  very  which  was  annexed  to  Belgium  in  1908,  vari- 
succcssful  in  Persia.     In  China,  the  program  of  ^^g  reforms  have  been  introduced,  some  of 

proposed  reforms  continues  to  be  earned  out — at      u»  u  r  av.         u*     *.     r  4.-  1        u*  u 

least  on  paper.    The  first  session  of  the  new  senate  which  form  the  subject  of  an  article  which 

or  imperial  assembly  is  to  be  held  on  October  3  is  reviewed  on  page  482  of  this  REVIEW. 


OUR  CITIES,  AS  THEY  ARE  AND  AS  THEY 

OUGHT  TO  BE 

"IT  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  cities,  as  a  bilities,  occur  under  present  conditions  in  some  of 

*  rule,  are  not  buUt  to  order,  but,  Uke  t""'  ^^  ^^^^-    '*  4  **?"  bordering  on  a  crime 
™  •     ..  <  ,j>     •it.     i  'j  to  contmue  to  construct  cities  extendmg  over  miles 

Topsy,  just   grow  d    without  any  considera-  ^f  territory  in  dense  formation,  without  incorpor- 

tion,  or  conception,  even,  of  possible  or  ating  effective  means  for  cutting  off  the  course  of 
probable  future  requirements.  As  a  result,  a  conflagration  after  it  has  escaped  ordinary 
most  of  the  cities  depart  widely  from  the  '>°""<^*  *"*•  restraint. 

ideal:  the  narrow  and  poorly  arranged  streets,  ^^  Bamaby's  suggestion  is  that  cities 
scaraty  of  parks  and  parkways,  and  restncted  ^^^^  ^e  divided  into  sections,  not  exceeding 
transportation  possibiUties,   aU  >ve   tibeu-  ^^^  ^^  by  parks  and  parkways, 

detrimental  effect  while  such  thm^  as  bar-  jjot  only  would  the  latter  serve  aS  fire  bar- 
riers agamst  destructive  conflagraUons  are  ^^^5,  but  they  would  also  add  greaUy  to  the 
conspicuously   absent,   both   to   sight   and  health  and  happiness  of  the  people,  as  well  as 

r^^;  r^y  P^^^'  ^''u°  ^'°^  ^.  ^'^'^'^  to  the  beauty  of  the  dty.  By  thus  providing 
by  Mr.  Charles  WBamaby  m  Ca^5«T  5  on  ^  ^reak  in  the  continuity  of  the  building 
the  laying-out  of  aties,  contains  an  important  jj  ^^uld  be  rendered  pracUcaUy  impo^ 

and  a  Umely  warning^  which  mumapahUes  ^y^^^  j^r  a  fire  to  spread  over  miles  6f  territory 
would  do  weU  to  heed  Without  gomg,  as  j^^re  being  chkked.  Further,  such  an 
this  writer  does  as  far  back  as  the  great  fire  arrangement  would  also  furnish  park  and 
of  London  m  1666  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  transportation  faciUties,  and  provide  ducts  for 
0  conflagrations  that  have  occurred  durmg  ^^  g'-^n^.^  ^j  f^^  ^  -^^^  ^^  -^^^^^^ 
the  past  forty  years,  to  realize  the  enormous  p^rts  of  the  dtv 

waste  attendant  on  improper  dty  construe-  ^  Although  the  prindples  he  enundates  may 
Uon  and  desp     It  is  estimated  that  the  ^e  appUed  to  all  dti^,  Mr.  Bamaby  tak^ 

suggests,  in  the 
J  the  metropolis, 

-,  o      T-        .  ^   -,  in  which  there  is  a  defidency  in  avenues  of 

$10,000,000;  San  Franasco,  1906,  $350,000,-  ^^^^^j  ^  ^^^  direction,  some  of  the 

000;  Baltimore   1904,  ?5o,ooo,ooo;  and  yet  parkways  should  be  utilized  for  subways, 

m  most  cas^  the  rebuildmg  has  been  upon  ^^  ^/^^     and  carriage  drives.    In  New 

the  ^me  old,  thoughUess  hnes.    Well  may  york  there  are  practic^y  no  avenues  of 

i^amaby  say.  travel  whatever  suitable  for  automoblies  in 

rr :ui        ^u       ^         J  u     u        ^u  the  lower,  or  business,  part  of  the  city. 

•  Temble  as  the  past  record  has  been,  the  con-    .    .         i_'i      i_  \.      4.  t^u      u 

flagrations  of  the  Wt  are  insignificant  as  com-  Automobiles  have  come  to  Stay.  They  have 
pared  with  what  may,  within  the  range  of  possi-  come  fast  and  they  will  continue  to  come 
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even  f aster,  and  must  be  provided  for  accord-  transportation.    Such  a  subway  would  relieve  the 

jjjgjy  congestion  of  the  regular  street   traffic  by  ckring 

V»     .J       ^i_      J           J       f  xi-          ^        i_«i  away  with  many  of  the  delivery,  express,  baggMc, 

Besides  the  demands  of  the  automobile,  and  mail  wagons.    Outside  of  these  are  the  carriage 

the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  public  driveway,  bridle  path,  and  foot  paths,  all  of  wfakfa 

transportation  systems  must  be  met.     Mr.  ^^e  bridged  over  at  the  cross  streets,  so  that  grade 

Barnaby  admits  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the  ^'•^^^"gs  ^re  avoided,  and  reasonably  fast  speed 

Mj             w      '*^/»'  *^  xo,w**w  »c»«^  r  XT  ^^  be  made  by  autos,  carnages,  and  horsemen 

day  to  consider  a  radical  remodehng  of  Ne\\^  without  danger.    Three  additional  parks  of  coo- 

York;  but  he  claims  that  there  is  a  gre^t  deal  siderable  size  are  indicated, 
that  must  be  done,  as  well  as  much  that  might 

be  done  to  improve  the  city.    He  accompan-  Mr.  Barnaby  fully  realizes  that  the  ex- 

ies  his  article  with  a  map  of  New  York,  showing  pense  of  the  proposed  changes   would  be 

many  radical  changes  that  he  deems  necessary,  appalling ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  increase 

in  value  of  property  would  be  immense  along 

Two  north  and  south  parkways  are  provided  for,  the  parkways.     Moreover,  if  the  dty  could 

both  leading  from  the  battery,  one  on  the  east  condenm  a  strip  lOO  feet  wide  on  esich  side 

and  one  on  the  west  side.    The  subway  system  in  ^£      ^  parkway,  these  Strips  could  be  sold  at 

the  center  consists  of  two  express  and  two  local  ^^^  f'^'^^^^jf^y^^^^'^^t'^  ^>^^**^  »^sf>ji^^* 

tracks,  with  the  addition  of  two  extra  outside  of  such  an  advance  that  the  expense  of  the  pari- 

thesc  for  light  freight,  baggage,  packages,  an<J  mail  ways  would  be  more  than  paid. 


FATIGUE  AS  A  BODY-POISON 


T 


HAT  "tired  feeling"  so  commonly  ex-       Ift  in  addition  to  that  fact,  we  admit  that  this 
perienced  has  formed    the    subject    of  excessive  demand,  long  continued,  greatly  limits 
«,or^,,  «  ;^*.  k..*    u  *i,^  i««.^4.  A^A,,^i:^^^  ^c   vegetative  power,  we  can  easily  conceive  a  status 

many  a  jest;  but,  if  the  latest  deductions  of  j^  ^hich  the  products  of  work,  which  we  call 

science  are  well  founded,  It  is  a  no  less  senous  "waste  products,"   are   more   than    the  normal 

condition  than  body-poisoning.    Such  is  the  mechanism  can  dispose  of. 
gist  of  an  article  in  the  Survey,  by  Dr.  Henry       ^^     x^     .,,  ,  ^  , . 

Baird  Favill  of  Chicago,  who,  in  the  course  .    ^l\  ^^^^  gpf  ^^^  ^^  ^ay  that  out  of  this 

of  an  exhaustive  disquisition  on  "The  Toxin  combination  of  facts  can  anse  any  degree  of 

of  Fatigue,"  writes:  physiologic  poisoning  which  has  come  to  be 

,  .       „  ,       L      L     .    .  .  called     toxic,     and  that  there  is  no  doubt 

It  IS  well  to  remember  that  the  vital  processes  in  ^y^f  ^^^^  4.1.^^  simnle  lines  there  is  a  dis- 

the  human  animal  are  distinctly  of  two  kinds.     All  ]V^\  1|P?^  ^^f^  Simple  unes  mere  fs  a  /us- 

of  the  things  which  we  do  in  our  conscious  activity  ^ct  body-poisomng  m  accordance  with  these 

— work,  play,  and  thought — are  matters  of  volun-  principles. 

tary  effort.    They  are  things  of  which  we  are  con-       The  purpose  of  Dr.  Faviirs  article,  he  tells 

scious,  over  which  we  have  control.    They  consti-  ^s,  is  to  further  the  estabUshment  of  fatigue 
tute  what  we  have  m  mind  when  we  speak  of  our       *     ^     .       .      a.jj«»       .v  i.j 

activities.  .When  we  consider  labor  we  are  think-  as  a  factor  m  standardizing  the  nmnber  and 

ing  solely  of  a  voluntary  expenditure  of  energy;  arrangement  of  hours  of  labor.     It  is  a  mis- 

but  on  the  other  side  of^  this  balance  lie  all  those  take  to  consider  that  overwork  and  fatigue 

processes  which  are  involuntary,  unconscious,  un-  necessarily    coincide.      Iron-workers,    black- 
ret'ognized;  they  are  the  nutritive  processes,  the         ..,         •'j  .,  j  .i        .• 

so-called  vegetative   processes,  and    are    things  smiths,  and  many  others,  and  even  the  acUv- 

uttcrly  beyond  our  control.    .    .    .    Under  nor-  ities  of  certain  forms  of  athletics,  are  not 

mal  conditions,  vegetative  life  is  automatic,  ade-  characterized  by  any  marked  fatigue,  and  yet 

quate,  and  with  a  large  range  of  accommodation  to  ^      ^^^  beyond  question  extremely  destnic- 

physiologic  demands.    Under  abnormal  conditions,  ,.    •'  .      .1   •'1         ^  .  rm.''         !_• 

these  factors  markedly  diminish,  so  that  the  proc-  tive  to  the  humail  organism.     The  problem 

esses  of  nutrition,  elimination,  and  repir  become  presented  hereby  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  but 

variously  diminished  and  open  to  all  manner  of  ft  is  evident  that  any  questions  of  time  as  a 

di^-ase^"^^^  "^^'"^^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^"^^  ^  measure  of  a  day's  labor  must  be  established 

in  relation  to  the  labor. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  voluntary 
life  can,  through  excess  or  perversion,  not       Fatigue  is  viciously  progressive.    When  it  has 

only  throw  more  work  upon  vegetative  life  P^^^  ^  ^.^*^"  P^*",^  ^I\f "^  ^f  *J  *?^  J^"^  ^°™ 
.,    "^    ..  !•  V    1  *^^     1       •     ^v-  considerations:  first,  the  actual  structural  change 

than  It  can  accomphsh,  but  also  m  this  very   ^j^^  ^^  over-tax  and  expenditure;  second  the  im- 

process  can  distinctly  limit  the  work  that   pairment  of  nutritive  processes;  third,  the  accumu- 

vegetative  functions  can  perform.     It  will   lation  of  poisonous  products  incident  to  the  opera- 

thus  be  readily  seen  that,  under  given  condi-  1»^"  ^^  ^^^  two  preceding.    Taken  aU  together  we 
V         K,s.    vavoa  J  ij^y^xx  !.**«.».,  luav*^.*  5  y  %^**  *,vrxAvi*     y^^^^  ^^  overwhclming  incubus  which  no  organism 

tions,  labor  can  be  pushed  to  a  point  beyond  ^an  long  survive.   Are  we  going  to  meet  this  situa- 
'  ^  t  at  which  vegetative  life  can  meet  it.         tion  by  the  enactment  of  child-&bor  laws?   We  are 
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not.    Are  we  going  to  meet  it  bv  the  enactment  of  ticularly  with  regard  to  the  question  of  hu- 

^^J^' h"^  ^I*k  *'''""  ^^  iT  I    ?^  ^°™^"^  ^^  man  endurance.    And  this  includes  a  careful 

are  not-     How  then  are  we  hkely  to  progress?    By  i   .  •     i    ^   j       r         i         ^^  •    j            i_ 

the  creation  of  a  new  industrial  con<!eptlon.  analytical  study  of  work  as  it  is  done  where 

It  is  done,  and  of  all  the  collateral  conditions 
Dr.  Favill  considers  that  the  chief  factor  under  which  workers  live. 
entering  into  the  determination  of  this  prob-  It  is  not  likely,  says  Dr.  Favill,  in  con- 
lem  is  the  factor  of  endurance.  The  subordi-  elusion,  that  a  great  change  in  the  concep- 
nate  factors  are  happiness  and  harmony;  but  tion  of  industrial  morality  can  take  place 
fatigue,  manifest  or  hidden,  is  the  essence  of  abruptly.  It  is  likely  that  a  long  series  of 
this  question.  What  is  especially  needed  as  experiments,  advances,  retreats  and  half- 
bearing  upon  it  is  comprehensive  and  pro-  victories  will  mark  the  progress  of  the  next 
found  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  par-  few  years. 


WHY  MEN  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  BIBLE 

FEW  persons,  not  excepting  even  the  book-  But  these  are  Bible  questions.     They  are  not 

sellers,  if    asked    what  was    the    "best  treated  in  any  such  fulness  or  with  such  distinct- 

,•       „       '  ,j          I.I.'  1     u    iM    1     1.                *  J^css  m  other  hterature  as  they  are  treated  in  the 

seUer,"  would,  we  tiiink,  be  hkely  to  suggest  Bible.     These  questions  are  quite  regardless  of 

the  Bible.     Yet,  according  to  a  statement  by  race,  nationality,  or  belief.    Whether  a  man  is  a 

the  Rev.  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  in  the  Confucianist,  or  Buddhist,  or  Brahman,  or  Jew.  or 

HamileUc  Review,  there  were  sold  last  year  Christian,  these  are  his  weat  problems,  for  they 

f.,    Vi»i  1    ^L        £           ^i.     i.  are  the  problems  of  humamty — the  problems  of  life, 

more  copies  of  the  Bible  than  of  any  other  hun-  *^                            /          k 

dred  books  of  the  world  combined.  He  dtes  ^here  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  study  of 
some  other  stupendous  figures;  for  example:  ^^  giye  in  the  fact  that  such  study  fur- 

1*1.    D  •<.-  u     J  IT     •     QUI  c    •  ^       •  4.  ♦!.  nishes  a  suggestive  basis  for  a  vocation.    A 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  pnnts  the  ,.        iij  r«^r       -i. 

Bible  in  400  languages.    .  V    .    The  Oxford  Press  workmg  knowledge   of  it  furmshes  proper 

turns  out  20,000  Bibles  in  a  week.  .   •   .  428,000  perspective  relative  to  choosing  any  vocation. 

copies  of  Bibles  were  issued  for  China  last  year.  It  clarifies  our  vision  regarding  the  things 

•    •    '^^«.^™^'i^?K P*''*^  ^'^^^K^^^  that  are  reaUy  worth  while  to  spend  time  and 

last  season  2.153.028  Bibles;  and  the  Bible  soaeties  .1^,,  t^  „^  r^x^^l  ,^«e^«e  ^„f  fr..^^^A 
of  eight  diflFerent  nations  published  last  year  11,-  thought  upon.  Other  reasons  put  forward 
378.954  copies.  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  the  article  in  question  are 

in  substance  as  follows: 

At  the  recent  world  convention  of  Sim- 
day-school   workers,    held    in    Washington,       Bible  study  corrects  our  individual  stand^s 
.,  -^  ,  *     A    4,\^  t.  000  and   measurements.     It  helps  men  to  put  first 

the  report  was  received  that  27,888,000  things  first;  to  see  bie  things  big,  and  small  things 
pupils,  representing  fifty-one  nationahties,  small.  The  Bible  is  the  first  book  upon  ethics.  The 
were  studying  the  Bible  in  the  Sxmday-  moral  codes  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  worn 
schools  of  various  lands.  There  are  in  the  >^ell  and  are  still  operative.  Righteousness,  which 
TJ.1  ,      1  .  ^  J     1.       xL       T>  continues  to  be  the  eternal  foundation  of  nations, 

Bible-classes  inaugurated  by  the  Baraca  jg  the  groundwork  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  assists 
movement  350,000  young  men;  the  Y.  M.  in  character-forming,  because  it  reveals  us  to  our- 
C.  A.  enrolled  64,960  men  in  its  classes  for  selves  as  we  really  a^re.  It  makes  character  by 
Bible-study  last  year;  and  the  American  helping  men  to  fight  their  moral  battles.  It  shows 
r>  11         i-»il  •  ^»        A         •  A»  _^  J  u       nien  their  real  battle-ground,  which  is  not  always 

College  Christian  Assoaations  reported  be-  ^^^  ^f  dollars.    It  is  by  giving  added  force  to  the 

tween  30,000  and  40,000.  Mr.  Cooper  treats  will  that  the  Bible  especially  strengthens  character, 
of  some  of  the  causes  and  results  of  this  re-  What  a  man  has  power  to  will  and  to  do,  and  con- 

vival  in  BibUcal  study  among  m^  of  widely  Ji^rand%tudy?»ie'^Bibt  ^iftguliriVwUh^ut 

diversified  races  and  rehgions.     Below  the  feeling  a  new  decision  gathering  force  in  his  Ufe. 
surface  of  our  rapidly  moving  time,  he  says, 

one  finds  almost  invariably,  on  the  part  of  in  the  minds  of  many  men,  however,  the 

men  of  mind,  a  real  quest  for  religion,  a  deep  Bible  is  merely  a  recondite  granary  of  mysti- 

longing  for  those  abiding  and  eternal  truths  fying  facts.    By  many,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  the 

of  the  heart  and  soul.    He  continues  in  this  Book  has  never  really  been  discovered  as  a 

vein,  saying  further:  guide  to  personal  living,  or  a  practical  motive 

to  service.    And  in  certain  sections  of  this 

The  great  questions  after  all  are:  V^at  is  the  country  there  is,  even  among  men  in  the 

real  meamng  of  the  world?  Is  God  my  Father  and  -^,        il       1     1      r  t>*ui^    *   j  .  «.u:^u  :«  c^i^u, 

can  I  trust  Aim?  Is  man  my  brother  or  my  enemy?  Church,  a  lack  of  Bible  study  which  is  fairly 

Am  I  an  immortal  spirit?   What  think  ye  of  Christ?   pitiable. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICANS  OF  TO-DAY 

THE  advances  made  of  late  in  so  many  apart,  in  Brazil,  where  the  color-prejudice  does  not 

varied   fields   by  the  South  American  ^^^'  V*^y  ^"^  ^"^?  ^**?  ^hit^  and  disappear  as 

^^,.1^     ;«     o»^f^r,^o»oU:r>    .cw^«««,,Ve     ««^  ^"  exclusive  type — but  it  is  the  white,  the  Latin 

peoples— m     statesmanship,  economics,    and  blood  that  asserts  the  mastery.     South  America 

science— bespeak  the  vigorous  and  hopeful  is  forging  with  all  these  combined  elements  a 

attitude  of  youth.  species  of  man  needed  for  its  future,  and  it  fe  a 

A  very  comprehensive  article  in  the  Re\me  ^^^^^^  variety. 

des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Henri  Lorin,  begins  with  The  growth  of  the  South  American  Sutes 

the  foregoing  tribute.     It  gives  us,  first,  a  leads  them  to  seek  foreign  cooperation  and 

survey  of  the  former  history  of  the  South  friendship. 

American  States,  then  pictures  their  present  «         i               •       .       ' 

condition  and  aspirations.    What  the  writer  ^  ^T™ .  ^•^''?''T  ""f  '"^^"^^"?J  undertakings 

_^.     ,     ,  t     .         •     ^L     r  ^  Ai.   ^   ^L  ^^^  entrusted  to  the  foreign  resident  elements: 

parUcularly  emphasizes  is  the  fact  that  the  English  engineers  laid  out  the  first   railroads;  a 

republics  are  distinctly  Latin  in  their  ctilture,  Frenchman,  Am^^  Jac<jues,  drew  up  an  admira- 

their  tastes,  in  spite  of  the  free  admixture  blv  prophetic  plan  of  civil  instruction;  capital  for 

with  other  races— the  Spanish  blood  gaining  a"  g*^t  enterprises  as  well  as  for  public  loans  cam^ 

^,  J     ^        J        •     •!   ^-         11  ^..i.       ^t.  °  iTom  abroad.    To-day  many  natives,  speakers  aod 

the  ascendant,  and  assimilatmg  aU  the  other  writers,  have  become  men  of  affairs;  naUve  capital 

elements.  is  on  hand,  ready  to  be  employed  in  all  interesting 

Each   South   American   State,   the   writer   innovations.    In  consequence  of  all  this,  there  is  a 

says  k  engaged  in  studying  itself   is  differ-  ?hu1^rX"n' ^"S'^S^KI^dt^ 

enUated  from  every  other,  while  advancmg,  Argentina  and  Brazil  took  place,  it  was  evident 

at  the  same  time,  towards  a  closer  union.  that  the  platforms  were  growing  broader  and 

.     ,                ,         ..  .    ,             e  r^      ,    .        .  broader.      Where    indifference    prevailed    before, 

A  glance  at  the  political  map  of  South  Amenca  there  is  now  a  general  interest  in  all  sorts  of  public 

shows  how  the  "contested  territories**  are  disapn  questions, 
pearing;  how  geographical  science,  keeping  pace 

with  the  spread  of  regular  government,  is  master-  The  problem  of  public  education  is  being 

ing  the  last  recesses  of  the  interior  of  the  southern  agitated  in  all  the  republics, 
conrinent.     And  this  has  been  a  revelation  to 

Europe,  even  to  the  United  States.    Thousands  of  Am^^  Jacques*  clear-sighted   ideas  of   1864, 

immigrants  are  seeking  their  fortunes  in  these  new-  which,  owing  to  extraneous  events,  could  not  then 

found  lands — ^the  most  desirable  being  not  those  be  carried  out,  have  been  adopted  by  the  most  dis- 

where  the  colonial  governments  once  sought  gold,  cerning  minds:  let  Europe  serve  as  an  inspiration, 

but  where  the  climate  is  most  favorable  to  the  but  do  not  follow  its  methods  slavishly;  aim  to  gi^'e 

success  of  the  whites.     New,  direct,  and  increas-  the  general  culture  a  national  character;  base  it 

ingly  rapid  routes  are  now  followed  from  Europe  On  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language 

to   the   temperate   countries — Brazil,    Argentina,  and  literature,  on  the  history  and  geography  pri- 

Uruguay,  Chile.  marily  of  South  America  and  the  mother  countries. 

Such  directions  are  being  followed  by  Argentina, 

In    South    America   we   have   the   Latin  Chile,  and,  gradually,  by  all  the  other  republics. 

mold,    solidly  formed.     All    new   elements       r^^^  gouth  American  repubUcs  have  their 

e^l^^°^  ^^  ^K  Tins  would  not  be  surprising  ^^       ^^^  ^  ^^,^^  ^^^  reinforcing 

in  the  case  of  Itahans,  Spaniards^even  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    r^^^  factori^f 

French    but  one  might  have  cmhted  the  ^  ^^^         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^ 

Anglo-Saxons,  the  Germans,  the  Slavs,  with  ^,^^^^^^   ^^ts    almost    automatically  .to 

greater  powers  of  resistance,  ^^^j^  ^^  differences.   Their  representatives 

But  all,  without  exception,  are  gradually  ab-  at  The  Hague  have  formulated  new  ideas  on 

sorbod.    This  fact  is  specially  striking  in  southern  international  law,  and  they  did  not  stop  at 

Brazil,  when*  the  German  population  is  so  dense  «,q-^<, 
that  l*an-(icnnan  apostles  have  often  claimed  them       "^^=>' 

as  frtv  colonics  of  Deutschthum — but  the  colonists       These  neo-Latins  are  entering  the  stage  of  scicn- 

adapt  themselves  to  local  life  and  soon  speak  the  tific  research.     Fbdng  boundary  lines  has  led  at 

language  of  the  country.  times  to  genuine  explorations;  foreigners  taught 

rj^y  ,  T   j«         •     c     ^i_  the  methods;  to-day  It  is  the  natives  who  excavate 

There  are  scarcely  any  Indians  m  South  ^he  Aztec  cities,  describe  the  flora  of  Acre,  the 

America  who  do  not  live  under  a  modem  ad-  motion  of  the  Andes*  glaciers;  who  utilize,  for  the 

ministration.  salubrity  of  their  cities,  the  most  delicate  processes 

of  microbiology. 

Peru  instructs  its  Quichuas;  Argentia  subdued  .  1    ,         j 
(1875-1880)  the  last  nomads  of  the  northern  pam-        In  letters,   tOO,   the  wnter  Cpncludes,  ad- 
pas,  while  the  gatherers  of  rubber  penetrate  to  the  vances  are  being  made,  though  South  Amer- 
savages  in  the  heart  of  the  forests.    And  these  jc^n  writings  are  but  litUe  known  in  Europe. 
Indians,  too,  intermarry  and  become  Latinized,  t^                           ^i.^i.i.»r  r:« 
^^  -"^rmore.  the  blacks  themselves  do  not  resist.  France  seems  to  be  the  chief  source  of  in- 

T  the  United  States  they  multiply  as  a  race   spiration  of  the  yoimg  writers. 
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FRONTIERSMEN  IN  THE  REALM  OF  INTELLECT 

READERS  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "Winning  There  are  sportsmen  who  delight  in  killing.    Let 

of  the  West"  wiU  remember  some  in-  ^"X  ^^'^^^j^'  ^,P«"  ^"^  ^^iT^J™.    ^"^"''^  Z\l^}u^' 

^%      »  n               r  xi_  ophy,  or  theology,  and  the  destroyers  rush  thither, 

teresting  passages  on  the  mfluence  of  the  ^^^  bent  on  destruction  for  destruction's  own 

frontier  on  himian  character,  of  the  different  sake,  some  laying  waste  just  for  the  sport  of  waste. 

types  of  men  naturally  attracted  to  a  frontier,  lf»  for  example,  we  look  back  over  the  history  of 

and  of  the  forces  which  mold  character  out  of  ^'^^'""^^  criticism  m  the  last  thirty  years,  we  can 

^,           ,          .          J         r     •   •!•     A»           T»      •  see  abundant  reason  tor  the  alarm  of  many  good 

the  advancmg  edge  of  avihzation.     Presi-  people  at  the  methods  of  some  students.    .    .    . 

dent  F.  J.  McConnell,  of  DePauw  University,  There  is,  of  course,  destruction  by  the  waster  and 

writing  in  the  Methodist  RevieWf  says  that  the  sportsman,  but  there  is  also  destruction  at  the 

although  the  frontier  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  hands  of  the  home-seeker  and  the  empire-buil^^^^^ 

,        ..^              .  ^               1     1.       j»                 J  The  latter  destruction  aims  at  cleanng  a  place  for 

describes  so  picturesquely  has  disappeared,  truth.    And  we  must  not  expect  the  pioneer  to  be 

there  are  frontiers  of  other  kinds.  overdiscriminating  in  his  methods.   He  is  to  do  his 

part  and  that  is  path-breaking:  the  man  who  later 

New  worlds  are  continuaUy  being  set  before  us  buUds  the  macadamized  road  will  have  time  to 

for  exploration  and  conquest.    There  are  frontiers  act  more  scientifically.     .     .     .     Hosts  of  pioneer 

in  science,  in  the  field  of  social  theory,  in  philo-  scholars  m  our  day  have  been  working  with  the 

sophical  speculation,  in  theological  inquiry.    And  ?»ncere  purpose  of  maldnc;  the  Bible  more  of  a  home 

the  frontiers  of  the  mind's  realms  present  some-  ^or  man  than  ever  before.     They  are  genuine 

thing  of  the  same  characteristics  as  did  the  fron-  empire-builders. 

tiers  which  the  historian  of  the  West  has  described.  rrrn          •  4.     u*  u  -n     ht  /^         n        1     4. 

...    At  a  distance  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  •  The  pomt  which  Dr.  McConnell  seeks  to 

the  law-abiding  home-seeker  from  the  lawbreaking  enforce  is  that  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 

desperado.   The  same  mistake  is  sometimes  made  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  because 

when^  think  of  the  men  on  the  inteUectual  ^e  seems  at  a  distance  to  be  of  a  somewhat 

^  rough  character.    If  we  are  to  look  upon 

Just  as  on  the  frontier  the  true  frontiers-  human  character  as  in  any  sense  instrjmjen^^ 

man  has  to  take  some  laws  into  his  own  hands,  ^^  ^^f.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^T.J^''''  ^^  "^rl^-^^u^ 

to  be  at  times  a  law  unto  himself,  so  in  the  accomphsh    And  what  they  accomphsh  is  the 

new    mtellectual    reahns,    whatever    those  openmg  of  the  world  to  the  homes  of  men  They 

realms  may  be,  the  thinker  must  take  certain  °^^  ^^  °^Y  '^°^  ""f  ^^'rt^^l^f  t?^ 

liberties.    And  when  we  see  from  a  distance  ^^  domg  not  only  explorable  but  habitable, 

the  rapid  changes  of  opinion  that  this  pioneer  .  Farther,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the 

makes,  we  muTt  not  forget  that  he  is  moving  P^^°^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  company  he  keeps, 

in  a  new  sphere.  Outlaws,   thugs,   cut-throats,   speculators,  ad- 

The  man  on  the  frontier  looks  from  a  dis-  venturers,  failures  of  all  sorts  swarm  on  the  fron- 

tance  very  much  like  a  failure,  it  may  be;  and  ^i?*^  ^l  ^  nation  and  on  the  frontiers  of  a  realm  of 
.,  r  •!  •  I  *  r  *.•  t  thought.  But  the  home-seekers  and  the  empire- 
there  are  failures  in  plenty  on  frontiers,  of  buUders  are  there  too.    A  smug  and  respectable 

whatever  sort.     So  it  is  m  the  advance  ranks  gentleman  attended  an  anti-slavery  convention  in 

of  every  new  intellectual  movement.     The  Boston  in  the  days  of  Phillips  and  Garrison.*  This 

men  who  have  failed  "back  East"  arrive  in  a  g^ndeman  went  away  bursting  with  respectable 

.                T>4.           -n      'J     4.   -Kjr  r^         n  indignation  at  what  he  saw  there — long-haired 

stream.     But,  as  President  McConneU  re-  men  and  short-haired  women,  free-lovers,  atheists, 

marks,  a  failure  which  comes  from  the  fact  anarchists,  bankrupts,  human  riffraff,  and  a  fair 

that  the  pioneer  is  himself  a  chronic  and  ha-  sprinkling  of  half-witted  persons.    And  these  were 

bitual  failure  is  one  thing;  and  a  faUure  in  an  ?°  ^^"^^  f  ^  P^'^f'^':    ^^^  respectable  gentleman 

4.     i.»L       'i-l          j^t-x^L-  forgot  to  look  closely  at  some  others  who  were 

experiment  which  pomts  toward  the  truth  is  there— Garrison  and  Phillips,  for  example.    Quite 

another  matter.     We  must  distinguish  be-  likely,  if  he  had  seen  these  and  heard  even  these 

tween  the  two  types.  talk,  he  would  have  thought  them  very  dangerous 

Agam,when  we  look  at  the  pioneer  from  characters-as,  indeed  they  were     Unlovely  char- 

^ir.',                             .            1.L1.J.  acters,  too,  looked  at  from  a  distance.     But  they 

a  distance  he  may  seem  to  us  to  be  bent  helped  make  the  nation  a  decent  dweUing  place  for 

chiefly  on  destruction.  the  peoples  of  the  worid. 
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Keen  Eyes  on  National  Banks 

ANYONE  who  has  "money  in  the  bank," 
or  hopes  to  have,  will  find  it  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  read  the  occasional  news  in  the 
daily  prints  about  Comptroller  Murray  at 
Washington,  and  the  sharp  watch  he  is  keep- 
ing over  our  national  bardcs. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  an 
official  of  the  federal  Government  getting  out 
of  the  office  rut,  inventing  new  wajrs  to  meet 
old  problems,  just  like  the  head  of  a  success- 
ful private  business.  And  certainly  it  is 
profitable  to  learn,  in  the  Comptroller's  mes- 
•  sages  to  the  examiners  of  banks  who  work 
under  him,  and  in  his  public  warnings  to 
careless  and  dishonest  bank  managers,  clear 
and  downright  banking  principles,  useful  also 
to  the  investor  of  private  funds. 

^gry  protests,  of  course,  always  follow 
aggressiveness  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  a 
public  official.  Mr.  Murray  remarked,  on  the 
1 2th  of  last  month,  that  during  the  year  and 
a  half  previous  he  had  reject^  no  less  than 
io8  applications  for  national  bank  charters; 
and  many  of  the  irate  promoters  had  sought 
to  "mandamus"  him.  But  the  Comptroller 
had  always  been  able  to  show  either  (i)  that 
the  business  of  the  conunimity  did  not  justify 
a  bank,  or  (2)  that  the  would-be  promoters 
had  bad  records,  financially.  Thus  during 
August  only  twelve  new  banks  were  allowed 
to  organize — an  imprecedented  low  record, 
as  the  figures  show: 

1900  1903  1907  1908  1909  1910 
Month.  No.    No.    No.    No.    No.    No. 

January 34  40  32  28  28 

February 50  42  36  20  29 

^^^^ch 6  56  50  39  22  37 

^P"> 46  51  46.  34  26  26 

V^ay 66  47  52  33  24  21 

i""^ 95  58  55  21  44  40 

J"'y 46  43  40  37  28  19 

^ugust 44  36  39  20  32  12 

Scptenxber 20  31  46  14  24 

^tobcr 25  57  38  18  22 

November 21  20  19  21  23 

December 29  32  23  18  27 

Total 398     515     490    323     320    212 

There  ought  not  to  be  such  a  thing  as  the 
'lure  of  a  national  bank  because  of  bad  in- 


vestments,  or  other  mismanagement.  So  the 
Comptroller  insists;  and  putting  his  theory 
into  practice,  he  is  shifting  some  of  his  ex- 
aminers from  one  dty  to  another,  so  as  to 
remove  from  them  the  temptation  invoh^ed 
by  familiarity  and  social  intercourse  with  the 
bankers  of  whom  they  ought  to  be  suspicious. 
Then,  he  has  been  advocating  a  cooperation 
between  his  examiners  and  those  of  the  differ- 
ent states.  A  mere  exchange  of  records  could 
save  the  public  many  millions  in  a  few  years; 
state  and  national  authorities  could  warn 
each  other  of  the  dangerous  promoters  who 
alternate  between  the  two  banking  fields. 
At  Washington  there  is  already  a  "blacklist" 
of  promoters  who  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
national  system. 

Suppose  the  private  investor  in  securities 
always  used  the  same  vigilance  to  look  up 
(i)  the  logic  of  the  scheme  proposed,  (2)  the 
past  record  of  the  people  who  offer  to  manage 
his  money  for  him.  Then  the  United  Wire- 
less Company  would  never  have  collected 
$20,000,000  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  a 
business  that  so  far  has  not  earned  any  divi- 
dends at  all,  conducted  by  promoters  whose 
financial  methods  have  been  from  the  first  the 
laughing-stock  of  experienced  people. 

Any  well  informed  banker  or  finandal 
editor  is  well  supplied  with  such  warnings. 
It  is  as  easy  for  the  average  private  investor 
to  get  hold  of  them  as  it  is  for  the  Comp- 
troller in  the  case  of  a  national  bank. 

# 

The  Railroad  Investigation 

'T^HE  famous  introduction  to  the  manual  on 
•■•    How  to  Succeed  in  Society  runs  like  this: 
"On  entering  a  room,  cultivate  an  easy  and 
graceful  manner." 

An  equally  simple  but  imsatisfactory  direc- 
tion was  perpetrated  by  Congress  last  June, 
when  it  enacted  the  clause  of  the  Mann-Elkins 
railroad  bill  which  provides  that  "the  burden 
of  proof  to  show  that  the  increased  rate,  or 
proposed  increased  rate,  is  jusl  and  reasonabU 
shall  be  upon  the  common  carrier." 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  possibly  have  the  remotest  idea  what 
"a  just  and  reasonable"  rate  is  for  any  given 
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railroad  between  any  two  given  points,  it  could  railroad.    Private  managers  and  private  in- 

decide  in  a  day  or  two  Uie  questions  it  has  vestors  are  called  on.     Thus,  the  railways 

been  pondering  for  weeks  past — whether  the  must  go  into  the  stock  markets  and  bid  for 

railroads    may    charge    more    for    certain  capital.    If  they  can  offer  good  propositions 

"classes"  of  freight.  to  the  investor,  they  can  get  the  capital  at 

The  most  it  can  do,  until  Congress  re-  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  means  lower 
ceives  evidence  from  the  new  Railroad  Cap-  freight  rates — theoretiodly. 
italization  Conmussion,  and  acts  thereon,  is  But  if,  for  fear  of  cramping  legislation,  or 
to  exercise  conmion  sense.  If  the  railroads  any  other  reason,  investors  consider  the  rail- 
can  prove  that  what  they  paid  out  within  a  way  business  less  profitable  than  manufac- 
certain  period  for  supplies,  wages,  and  so  on,  to  turing,  for  instance,  they  will  take  money  out 
serve  the  public  better,  has  increased  more  than  of  the  former  and  put  it  into  the  latter.  Then 
what  they  paid  out  in  the  form  of  dividends —  the  railroads  will  bid  higher  for  money,  or 
then  it  might  seem  a  square  deal  to  let  them  refuse  the  public  better  supplies  and  rails  and 
raise  their  rates  to  correspond,  more  or  less,  cars  and  signals — or  both. 

The  Commission  will  probably  make  the  "But  some  railroads  are  gold  mines;  look 

best  guess  humanly  possible  at  Uie  rights  of  at  the  Lackawanna,  which  earns  50  per  cent, 

the  case.     But  as  an  inquiry  into  what  is,  in  on  its  stock  every  year,"  objects  somebody, 

the  last  analysis,  "just  and  reasonable,"  the  A  perfectly  good  answer  to  this,  theoreti- 

investigation  can  be  no  more  than  farcical,  cally,  was  well  put  last  month  by  the  Railway 

The  Commission  lacks  the  evidence  of  how  Age  Gazette.    If  you  count,  it  argues,  that  if  a 

much   real   money  has  been  put  into  the  road's  earnings  are  large  its  rates  must  be 

different  railroads.    Even  if  it  knew,  there  is  excessive,  it  must  also  be  granted  that  if  a 

no  statute  toguideit  in discriminating'between  road's  earnings  are  small,  its  rates  are  too 

a  "reasonable  profit"  on  one  mile  of  railroad  low.    "So  that  the  right  way  to  get  the  rates 

which  cost  $20,000  to  build  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  former  road  on  a  reasonable  basis  is  to 

and  the  parallel  mile  of  tracks  belonging  to  reduce  them.     But  suppose,  as  frequently 

another  company  which,  having  been  built  happens,  that  a  reduction  in  rates  leads  to  an 

only  last  year,  with  prices  of  material  and  increase  in  profits.    In  that  c^se  the  reduction 

labor  nearly  twice  as  high,  cost  $35,000.  of  the  rates  makes  them  still  more  unreason- 

Or  suppose  one  railroad  reported  just  $2  5,000  ably  high.    On  the  same  theory  the  right  way 

a  mile  put  into  its  level  line,  while  the  compet-  for  the  road  whose  earnings  are  too  small  to 

ing  roawi  between  the  same  points  could  prove  make  its  rates  reasonable  is  to  increase  them, 

it  had  averaged  $250,000  on  its  mountain  But  an  increase  in  the  rates  may  destroy 

roadbed,  bridges  and  timnels.    May  the  latter  traffic  and  reduce  its  earnings.   In  that  event, 

road  charge  ten  times  as  much  as  the  former?  the  raise  in  its  rates  makes  them  more  unrea- 
sonably low  than  they  were  beforfe.     With 

Railroad  Profits  In  Theory  every  further  increase  of  its  rates,  its  earnings 

will  be  further  reduced,  which,  on  the  theory 

V/f  OST  of  the  million  and  a  half  owners  of  in  question,  will  make  its  rates  more  reason- 

'^  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  bought  them  as  able;  and  if  it  would  but  so  advance  its  rates 

a  business  proposition.    Personally  they  have  as  entirely  to  destroy  its  earnings  it  would 

no  more  to  do  with  government  and  politics  make  its  rates  reasonable  indeed!" 
on  the  one  hand  than  with  railroading  and 

finance  on  the  other.    They  simply  figured  He^rrare%;^''!^o±drroldr:7hih  r/ the  ^ 

that  the  transportation  hnes  of  the  greatest  amount  to  build,  have  the  same  capitalization  per 

country  on  earth  ought  to  be  a  fair  invest-  mile,  and  charge  the  same  rates,  but  one  of  which 

ment  for  their  money.     If  not,  they  would  is  earning  8  per  cent,  and  the  other  only  4  per  cent. 

lilfP  fn  lrnr\iir  wliv  Now,  are  their  rates  reasonable  or  unreasonable? 

Tr  *^        n       y*           .1                1.  It  is  evident,  on  this  theory,  that  the  road  which 

11  the  railroads  cannot  make  enough  money  ig  earning  only  4  per  cent,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 

to  become  better  railroads,  year  by  year,  raise  its  rates.     It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the 

then  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  the  ^o*"^  rates  applied  to  the  same  traffic  in  the  same 

United    states    will    suffer.       Any    railroad  ^^"?^«n^  ^^"  K^""'^  reasonable  and  unreasonable 

^a:  •  1           J       1       ^i_«    ^     ^      '^i^     1  at  the  same  ttnie. 

omaal  can  develop  this  text  with  eloquence.  ^  visitor  from  Mars  might  suggest  that  the 

'Chop  oflF  our  earnings  and  you  assassinate  difference  between  the  profits  of  the  two  roads  does 

the  whole  body  economic.*'      He  is  perfectly  not  indicate  that  the  rates  are  either  reasonable  or 

rilrfit   theoreticallv  unreasonable,   but   merely   that   the   more   pros- 

Afl        11    ^T"^*  ^i_     r^                   -L          -Li-  perous  road  is  better  managed  than  its  competitor; 

Alter  all,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  ^nd  he  might  contend  that  it  is  entiUed  to  receive 

shippers  are  guaranteeing  any  profit  on  any  a  larger  profit  as  the  wages  of  good  management. 
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Railroad  Profits — In  Practice         italized — ^bought  from  the  proceeds  of  new 

bonds  and  stocks.  But  when,  like  much  of 
C  UPPOSE  the  visitor  from  Mars,  mentioned  the  Pennsylvania's  New  York  tenninal  prop- 
'^  above,  did  feel  about  it  just  as  the  advo-  erty,  the  addition  is  simply  a  part  of  the  «- 
cator  of  tie  railroads  felt — that  earnings  have  pense  necessary  to  keep  the  property  up  to 
nothing  to  do  with  rates,  as  such;  and  that  standard — ^theri  it  is  proper  to  pay  for  it  out 
one  road  better  managed  than  another  ought  of  earnings.  Otherwise,  the  shippers  will  lose 
to  be  allowed  to  make  more  money  for  its  more  in  the  long  nm,  because  the  railroad 
stockholders.  will  have  to  charge  sufficient  to  pay  interest 

The  visitor  from  Mars  would  be  puzzled,  on  the  new  bonds,  although  the  property  those 
then,  over  the  popular  clamor  against  rail-  bonds  represent  is  of  no  particular  benefit  to 
roads,  in  general,  that  make  money — ^until  he  the  shippers. 

forsook  statistics  for  humanity;  until  he  All  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rafl- 
leamed  of  the  past  betrayal  of  public  interest  road  are  profuse  and  itemized.  Any  student 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  former  rail-  will  be  able  to  discover,  when  the  December 
road  managements,  and  to  some  present.         31st  report  is  issued,  precisely  how  much  of 

Thus,  maybe  the  roads  need  to  make  more  those  eight  acres  of  real  estate,  those  tunnels, 
money  to  make  us  all  more  prosperous;  but  that  electric  equipment  and  the  largest  sta- 
if  they  did,  would  all  the  increment  go  to  our  tion  in  the  world  was  paid  for  out  of  earnings, 
prosperity,  or  would  some  of  it  filter  through  and  how  much  from  the  proceeds  of  new  se- 
inside  channels?  For  instance:  last  month  it  curities;  and  he  can'  estimate  how  fair  the 
appeared  in  a  Chicago  court  that  the  Illinois  proportion  is. 

Central  road  had  been  looted  systematically  Not  all  railroad  accounts  are  so  helpful,  in 
by  certain  of  its  own  officials.  They  were  spite  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
connected  with  a  company  that  repaired  cars,  sion's  regulations.  The  Evening  Sun  of  New 
A  witness  explained  that  this  concern,  with  York  has  never  been  accused,  to  the  writer's 
an  original  capital  of  only  $37,500,  paid  divi-  knowledge,  of  tmfaimess  towards  railroad 
dends  in  a  little  more  than  two  years  of  no  interests,  yet  last  month  it  registered  a  pretty 
less  than  $400,000!  Of  coiu^,  the  I.  C.  was  strong  objection  to  the  failure  of  many  ac- 
overcharged  for  cars  repaired — ^from  $35  to  counts,  as  they  stand  at  present,  to  enlighten 
$45  a  car.  the  investor  as  to  the  resl  cost  of  the  road's 

Experienced  railroad  men  and  bankers  say  of>erations,  and  how  much  of  its  earnings 
there  is  not  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  now  as  are  being  spent  to  make  it  a  better  road: 
compared  with  the  past.  There  ought  to  be  "Nothing  could  help  the  investor  like  a 
none  at  all.  And  there  need  be  none.  After  standard^tion  of  the  railroads'  maintenance 
the  Illinois  Central  revelations,  students  dug  and  improvement  accoimts.  At  last  the  in- 
back  in  its  reports,  as  filed  with  the  Inter-  vestor  would  know  whether  his  railroad 
state  Conmierce  Commission.  They  showed  stocks  rested  on  a  margin  of  velvet,  or  of  the 
that  car  repairs  had  been  costing  it  much  more  other  thing." 
than  other  roads  in  the  same  territory.     Such 

comparisons  can  easily  be  made  before  the  ,  Ever  since  the  income  account  of  the  railroad 
r^r^r^^^,  k«o  ^^r^^  becamc  acknowledged  public  property  the  conceai- 

money  has  gone.        ,      ^   ^      .  ^  ^     ment  of  the  outgo  of  thdt  incof^  tiTbeen  an  anack- 

Now  for  an  example  of  the  nght  way  to  do  ronism.  It  seems  strange  that  after  a  generation 
it.  Last  month  when  the  Pennsylvania  of  scrutiny  by  investors,  and  of  systematic 
Railroad  opened  its  mammoth  terminals  on  pihoad  bookkeeping,  the  disposal  of  the  earn- 
A4^o«k«4.*««  Toi««^  f,,ii  ^^^^^  «^,.««.«^  :«  ings  of  standard  and  conservative  railroads 
Manhattan  Island,  full  pages  appeared  m  ^^^^^^  ^  shrouded  in  the  same  deep  uncer- 

the  newspapers,  brmging  to  pubhc  attention   tainty  that  surrounds  the  operations  of  an  "un- 
that  almost    half   of    the  hundred   million  listed"  industrial, 
dollar  expenditure   had    come  out  of    the 

road's  earnings.  A  Danger  Realized 

Some  writers  of  the  denser  sort  tried  for  a 
sensation  by  accusing  the  company  of  build-  'pxISMAL  ravens  of  finance  have  been  croak- 
ing terminals  "with  the  shippers'  money."  '^  ing  out  similes  between  1910  and  1907, 
New  bonds  should  have  been  issued,  one  read.  The  parallel  is  perfectly  good  when  it  comes 
to  pay  for  the  whole  thing.  Of  course,  a  to  the  fall  of  stock  prices.  It  fails,  however, 
moment  with  any  book  of  railroad  accoim ting  in  one  important  particular — the  warning 
will  show  the  proper  practice  in  this  respect,  given  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  by 
When  an  improvement  increases  the  rail-  said  fall.  That  warning  has  been  more 
road's  earning  capacity,  it  ought  to  be  cafH  quickly  heeded  in  1910  than  it  was  in  1907. 
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Three  years  ago  it  was  the  common  thmg  Who  Is  to  Finance  Gotton? 

for  one  travelling  to  hear  business  men,  large 

and  small,  in  clubs,  smoking  cars  and  offices,  HpIGHT  money  this  year  seemed  much  less 

declaiming  against  "the  Wall  Street  gamblers"  •■'    likely,  as  these  columns  went  to  press  on 

who  were  "artificially"  depressing  the  price  the  19th  of  last  month,  than  it  had  seemed 

of  stocks,  although     my  business  never  was  in  June,  when  the  article  on  "The  Farmer's 

better."  Profits  and  the  Speculation  in  Land"  was 

It  was  too  late  in  many  cases,  and  came  contributed  to  this  magazine.    Reports  to  the 

near  being  so  in  many  others,  before  Ameri-  Treasury  at  Washington,  which  was  making;  a 

can  borrowers  learned  of  the  world-wide  indus-  "call"  for  statements  from  all  the  national 

trial  depression  in  1907,    But  that  experience  banks,  were  mostly  encouraging.    The  loans 

has  not  been  forgotten.    Thus,  the  automo-  of  Middle  Western  and  other  banks  on  real 

bile  business  has  been  tremendous  for  the  estate   transactions,  directly   or  indirectly, 

last  few  years;  has  made  fortunes  for  private  proved  to  have  been  cut  down.    The  deposi- 

investors  and  salesmen,  and  is  still  making  tors*  money  had  gone  instead  into  "natural" 

them.    Yet  the  General  Motors,  one  of  the  loans,  particularly  to  move  the  crops, 

largest  consolidations,  announced  last  month  Cotton,  however,  brought  a  surprise,  and 

that  although  the  plan  had  been  to  increase  not   a   pleasant  one.    The   cables  brought 

its  output  of  cars  from  60,000  in  1910  to  word  that  foreign  bankers   had  refused  to 

104,000  in  191 1,  it  had  later  decided  to  hold  advance  cash  and  credit  as  usual  to  "move" 

the  production  steady.    This  is,  in  face  of  a  the  19 10  exports. 

fifteen  year  increase  in  demand  and  value,  A  few  months  ago,  foreign  bankers  found 

almost  fabulous:  that  bills  of  lading  in  their  strong  boxes, 

P      ,    ..            y  .  against  which  they  had  advanced  millions  of 

^                                                 <        c  dollars  to  bring  the  cotton  to  Liverpool  from 

1899. !..!..!!!!!!.!.!!.         600         i,29olooo  America,  were  fraudulent — did  not  represent 

1904!!...!!!.!. 20,100       4o!2ooiooo  real  cotton.     The  Knight- Yancey  Co.,   of 

1908 55400       83.100,000  Alabama,  failed  in  consequence. 

|W j2,ooo     ^98.400,000  Ai^^i-  ^^  mxMit  of  last  month,  the  com- 

1911! '.;;!.;;!;;!;!!;!;!    irfiooo     232;ooo;ooo  nuttee  of  EngUsh  and  Continental  bankers 

who  had  the  matter  in  charge  laid  down  an 

Taking  a  broader  view,  one  could  see  last  ultimatum.    Unless  American  bankers  would 

month  that  the  chief  industrial  plants  were  guarantee  that  cotton  bills  of  lading  repre- 

doing  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  business  sent  real  cotton,  foreign  bankers  would  cease 

than  earlier  in  the  year.    The  big  Steel  Cor-  to  accept  these  bills  as  security  for  money, 

poration  was  nmning  only  2-3  of  its  furnace  The  Americans  said  "No!    The  London 

capacity,  instead  of  90  per  cent.    The  entire  bankers  don^t  make  such  guarantees.    Why 

pig  iron  production  of  America  was  at  the  should  we?" 

rate  of  32,000,000  tons  annually  when  the  Now,  more  than  half  of  our  entire  cotton 

year  started.    Now  it  is  at  tlje  rate  of  a  crop  goes  to  Liverpool — an  average  of  $250,- 

little  more  than  24,000,000.    From  10  to  15  000,000  worth  a  year.     If  American  banks  • 

per  cent,  less  copper  is  being  bought.   A  good  are  to  be  called  on  for  the  necessary  cash, 

enterprise  to  gauge  by  is  the  Com  Products  they  will  have  to  keep  on  with  their  "con- 

Refimng  Company.   Its  business  has  dropped  traction  "—cutting  down  on  the  loans  that 

about  25  per  cent.  are  needed  to  pay  factory  hands  and  farm 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  hands,  and  so  on.    Eventually,  of  course,  the 

necessarily  buying  25  per  cent.  less.    But  the  matter  will  be  straightened  out.   The  English 

jobber  who  comes   between    him    and  the  have  the  spindles,  the  Americans  have  the 

manufacturer  is  making  his  orders  smaller,  cotton.      "Validation   certificates"    can   be 

There  are  big  questions  before  the  Supreme  used;  with  these  the  station  agent  where  the 

Court  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coni>  cotton  is  loaded,  signs  a  declaration  that 

mission  which  affect  the  whole  structure  and  actual  cotton  is  there  waiting  to  be  shipped, 

conduct  of  business.    Merchants  like  to  keep  Until  this  or  some  other  plan  is  accepted 

their  stocks  as  small  as  possible — ^until  they  by  the  foreigners,  however,  the  incident  will 

know.  tend  to  tighten  money. 

Still,  danger  realized  is  half  averted.    If  Last  month,  cash  was  flowing  out  of  New 

a  panic  is  expected  by  enough   people  it  York  to  the  West  and  South  largely,  of 

won't  arrive.    A  cheerful  sign  last  month  course,  to  move  the  new  crops,  at  the  rate  of 

was  the  better  demand  for  good  bonds.  $4,000,000  in  a  single  day.    The  total  with- 
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drawals  of  deposits  from  the  combined  New      Or  compare  the  records  of  important  stock 

York  banks  and  trust  companies,  within  the  exchanges  from  Berlin  to  Tokio,  and  back 

two    months   ending  September  first,  was  again.    On  every  one,  1910  has  been  a  year 

nearly  $220,000,000.     In  order  to  maintain  of  liquidation.    In  London,  for  instance,  the 

a  proper  "surplus"  cash, — over  and  above  387  representative  issues  in  the  month  pre- 

the  l^al  "reserve"  of  cash  held  in  pn^r-  ceding  August  19th  depreciated  £io,399/x)o. 

tion  to  deposits  received,  which  must  be      As  long  ago  as  January,  the  celebrated 

25per  cent,  with  the  central  national  banks —  French  economist  Edmond  Thery.  made  a 

tbb  banker  must  of  course  cut  down  his  loans,  prophesy  now  being  fulfilled.     He  pointed 

Thus  $70,000,000  less  was  being  loaned  by  out  that  the  unprecedented  flood  of  new 

the  New  York  institutions  September  first  securities — chronicled  several  times  in  these 

than  two  months  previous.  columns — "is  a  move  towards  over-produc- 

The  thought  that  much  of  this  money  has  tion,  and  threatens  quickly  to  surpass  the 

been  withdrawn  from  "call"  loans,  those  on  absorptive  powers  of  new  savings  or  the  real 

such  stocks  and  bonds  as  are  being  specu-  needs  of  consumption." 

lated  in,  will  not  displease  a  large  section  of      How  accurate  was  M,  Th^ry  appears  from 

the  nation.    Another  side  of  it  is  that  com-  a  comparison  of  the  new  American  security 

mercial  paper,  the  borrowings  of  business  issues  for  August  with  other  months  this  year: 

men  for  "legitimate"  piuposes,  is  hard  to 

turn  into  money.   Last  month  one  large  New  August — $63452.539 

York  bank  went  in  heavily  for  such  paper,  Jjjjy • iti'ilo*^ 

paying  six  per  cent,  for  six  months.     This  |4ay!. ...........................  ^i93!337!ooo 

meant  that  the  borrower  will  be  paying  six  April 92i67o,835 

and  one-half  per  cent,  for  his  "accommoda-  March 37^A^^f7^5 

tion."    This  of  course  is  the  highest  grade  of  ?^^^' i?6'^*^ 

commercial  paper,  where  the  factor  of  safety  ^^  ^^ ^  * 

is  so  high  as  not  to  figure.  The  stream  of  investments  had  dried  up. 

.       m  *  J           ^^^j  Analyzing,  furthermore,  there  were  less  than 

Panics  Made  to  Order!  $28,000,000  of  short  term  notes  issued  last 

S,_  _  ^^               .        ...                 i_     J      J  year  up  to  and  including  August,  whereas,  in 

ILLY  seasons  m  pohtics  on  one  hand  and  ^j^^  ^^^      ^^^  this  year  the  output  had 

finance  on  the  other  always  call  out  the  an-  climbed  to  $179,650,000.   In  most  cases,  these 

thropomorphic  theory  of  pam^.   There  have  corporations  would  have  sold  long  term  bonds 

been  references  again  of  late  to    the  Koose-  ^  ^^     could 

velt  panic"  and,  par  contra  to  "b^  raids"  having  discovered  that  M.  Th6ry,  as  far 

by  those  "WaU  Street"  viUams  who  throw  j^^^  ^^  January,  made  the  right  d«iuction, 

the  countiy  mto  depresaon  for  revenge.  ^^^  j^  interested  to  note  the  philosophy  upon 

Acknowledging  fuUy  the  unmense  per^nal  ^^^  ^is  prophesy  was  based:  "The  law  of 

power  of  .our  only  hvmgex-President  and  the  ^^  periodicity  of  crises  being  clearly  estab- 

finanaal  weight  of  certam  associated  groups  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^j  speculaUon  calls  for 

fof  business  men,  one  mi^t  stiU  prot^t  that  ^  prudence  on  a  period  of  inflation  and 

It  is  doing  them  too  much  honor  to  credit  them  ^^  ^^          >^  ^     ^od  of  depression." 

with  starting,  unaided,  such  mdustnaJ  to-  ^o  fear  that  somebody  will  "bring  about 

boggan-shdes  as  came  m  1907,  and  aU  but  ^  p^^^^,,  .3  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^  ^^^ng  a  hot 

came  this  year.         ,     ,       ^  ^        rri  summer  because  the  ice  company  has  built 

Ask  any  banker,  be  he  of  Cape  Town  or  ^  ^^^  ^^    ^^  i^  i^ctory. 
Co|>enhagen,  what  bond  or  stock  most  ac- 
curately reflects  world-economics  in  its  price- 
changes.    He  wiU  answer,  of  course,  "British  The  Right  Kind  of  Stock  Market 
Consols."    Last  month,  this  government  ob- 
ligation sold  at  its  lowest  since  1848.    This  is  "D  Y  no  means  does  the  previous  e:q)lanation 
no  particular  reflection  on  the  British  Gov-  of  stock  markets  as  reasonable  and  neces- 
ernment,  because  even  around  80  Consols  saiy  institutions  imply  any  blanket  endorse- 
yicld  little  more  than  three  per  cent.;  but  it  ment  of   the  conduct  of  any  given  stock 
(It)e8   reflect   actual   money   conditions   the  broker  or  brokers. 

world  over.     The  market  for  the  bonds  is  Comparing  the  conduct  on  the  New  York 

absolutely  free  and  open.    There  is  no  such  Stock  Exchange,  for  instance,  with  the  rules 

l)ank-note    complication    as    with    United  of  that  body,  one  finds  unhappy  hiatuses. 

Slatos  Govemmcnt  bonds.  One  is  a  little  more  charitable  after  reading 
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the  profusion  and  rigor  of  the  rules  them-  The  London  market  used  to  be  "personally 
selves,  which,  as  Financial  Editor  Atwood  of  conducted,"  and  wisely,  too.  There  was  a 
the  New  York  Press  remarked  in  a  lecture  carry-over  system  through  which  a  few  job- 
not  long  ago,  could  hardly  be  observed  in  their  bers  could  -compare  notes  and  discover  just 
entirety  this  side  of  Heaven.  how  much  stock  was  being  held  by  speculators 

But  lapses  are  too  frequent  and  too  glar-  in  hopes  of  higher  prices.  When  they  thought 
ingly  open.  Last  month,  the  attempt  was  speculation  was  running  too  fast,  they  would 
made  to  push  up  the  price  of  the  stocks  of  the  raise  the  rates  for  the  carry-over — ^which 
American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  amid  positive  means  the  interest  the  speculator  must  pay 
assertions  that  the  impending  report  of  the  for  a  two-weeks'  period.  To-day,  however, 
company  would  show  enormous  earnings,  suffi-  the  London  system  is  like  our  own.  The 
dent  to  pay  off  the  73  per  cent,  dividends  the  speculators  "pawn"  their  stocks  at  the  banks, 
company  owed  the  stockholders.  There  were  There  is  the  important  difference,  however, 
frenzied  demands  for  "calls"  on  the  stock  that  in  England  money  is  never  absurdly 
on  people  whom  it  transpired  didn't  have  any  high  or  absurdly  low. 
and  could  not  get  any,  thereby  putting  the 

demanders  in  a  very  safe  position.    All  this  Investors*  Memoranda 

accompanied  a  rise  in  the  stock  to  32^^.  The 

report  came  out.  The  stock  sold  at  19 — a  T  AST  month  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
fall  of  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  one  day.  seat  sold  for  $66,000. 

Small  boys  "monkeyfiig"  with  the  lever  of  a  The  previous  sale  had  been  at  $72,500. 
locomotive  would  not  be  more  dangerous  to  Last  year  one  sold  as  high  as  $96,000. 
themselves  or  the  passengers  than  such  ma-  The  price  of  $68,000  meant  that  the  public 
nipulators  are  to  the  stock  exchange  as  an  was  not  buying  stocks.  Hundreds  of  Wall 
institution,  and  the  great  industrial  country  Street  clerks  have  been  told  lately  that  their 
which  looks  to  it  for  guidance.  As  shown  services  are  no  longer  needed.  It  is  thought 
last  month  in  the  chart  published  in  these  that  not  one  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm 
columns,  paralleling  raDroad  earnings  and  out  of  four  is  even  earning  expenses, 
stock  prices,  the  guidance  is  there  in  the  long  What  is  bad  for  the  broker  is  often  good  for 
run,  but  it  has  been  too  often  distorted,  the  investor.  Even  though  some  of  the  evils 
Not  imtil  our  currency  system  is  removed  anticipated  by  lower  stock  prices  actually  oc- 
from  the  control  of  big  banking  combinations  cur,  it  is  likely  that  subsequent  prices  will 
and  is  brought  under  natural  influence,  so  it  show  them  to  have  been  over  anticipated, 
will  rise  and  fall  with  the  demands  of  legiti-  For  example;  last  month  for  the  first  time 
mate  business  borrowers,  will  the  opportu-  in  three  years, -a  decline  was  reported  in  what 
nity  be  curtailed  for  "gangs"  to  put  this  and  the  railroads  earned  "gross" — their  total 
that  stock  too  high  when  money  is  easy,  and  receipts,  figured  just  so,  without  any  refer- 
to  drive  it  too  low  when  money  is  tight.  ence  to  the  higher  prices  of  the  supplies  and 
"Couldn't  some  able  and  daring  specu-  labor  that  the  railroads  bought  to  obtain 
lator  get  enough  'gangs'  together  to  control  those  receipts. 

the  whole  market  for  a  while?"  When  the  fall  in  railroad  "gross"  begins. 

In  theory,  yes.  Fortunately,  no  such  man  the  fall  in  stock  prices  usually  stops.  This 
has  yet  turned  up.  The  New  York  market  sounds  contradictory,  but  is  entirely  sensi- 
has  grown  too  big  and  important  since  the  ble.  When  speculators  know  the  worst,  they 
days  when  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Jay  get  ready  for  something  better. 
Gould  "  owned  "  it  for  weeks  and  months  at  Such  signs,  however,  don't  mean  that  stock 
a  time.  Speculators  of  such  immense  re-  purchases  at  present  are  safe  for  everyone, 
sources  as  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers  and  Rocke-  Many  people  without  experience  should  never 
feller,  and  their  associates,  can  be  completely  buy  listed  securities  except  during  a  panic, 
upset  with  losses  of  millions,  as  in  the  attempt  It  takes  some  courage  to  see  pieces  of  paper 
to  boom  copper  and  other  stocks  in  1906-7.  becomeworthlessthanwhen  you  bought  them. 
The  sf)eciilator  of  to-day  may  push  stocks  too  One  finds  plenty  of  sound  and  influential 
high  for  a  short  time;  but  he  has  to  reckon  not  business  men,  however,  who  do  not  expect  a 
only  with  selling  from  "bears"  at  home,  but  panic — wh6,  indeed,  are  doing  their  personal 
in  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London  as  best  to  head  one  off — and  who  are  investing 
well — ^wealthy  business  men  and  professional  their  surplus  according  to  the  hints  given  by 
financiers  who  are  always  awaiting  such  a  such  "memoranda."  They  are  buying  some 
chance  and  whose  resources  collectively  are  stocks,  prepared  to  hold  on  to  them  for  a 
greater  than  any  American  group.  couple  of  years,  if  necessary. 


MARK  TWAIN  AND  WILUAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  AT  LAKEWOOO  IN  \9M 

THE  NEW  BOOKS 

White's    essays   on    "Seven   Grait 

.   _    __   ...,   ^  *  These  championa  "Id  the  warfaRof 

a  century  and  was  particularly  close.  Ever  humanity  with  unreason,"  chosen  from  the  history 
eince  the  death  of  the  humorist -philosopher  hia  of  continental  Europe,  are:  Sarpi,  Crolius. 
admirers  have  been  waiting  for  some  appreciation  Thomasius,  Turgot,  Stein,  Cavour,  and  Bisniarrk. 
from  Mr.  Howells.  It  has  now  come  in  the  form  Their  lives,  says  Dr.  White  in  his  introduclion, 
of  a  Kcries  of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  which  were  not  devoted  to  seeking  office  or  to  winnin 
Mr.  Howells  entitles  "Mv  Mark  Twain."'  A  very  a  brief  popular  fame  by  chicanery  or  pettifog£eiy< 
nympalhctic  and  tenderly  written  volume  it  is,  but  to  serving  the  great  interests  of  modern  siatw, 
with  illustrations  unusually  appropriate  and  inter-  and  indeed  of  universal  humanity."  Dr.  White's 
eming.     It  is  Mr.  Howells  at  hia  best,  long  service  as  American  diplomatic  representati™ 

abroad,  his  scholarly  mind,  and  his  nourishing, 
_^  A  collection  of  extracts  from  Mark  Twain's  illuminating  style,  have  <xmbined  to  make  thee 
Joan  of  Arc,"  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper."  and  essays  peculiarly  interesting  and  suggestive  .wd 
other  writings  of  the  great  humorist  and  philoso-  especially  worthy  to  be  studied  by  those  who  aspire 
phi-r  have  been  gathered  into  a  little  volume  by  to  take  an  effective  and  noble  part  in  public  life- 
'  .   N.  Kendall,  and  arranged  for  supplementary 

-■  ■'-  -he  schools.'  Some  of  the  scenes  from  Each  season  brings  its  quota  of  books  of  itavd 
e  and  the  Pauper,"  here  reproduced,  and  description,  dealing  with  all  portiotis  of  the 
■'"i.iin  suggestive  contrasts  between  democracy  civiliied,  and  some  of  the  uncivilised,  world.  1" 
U'  monarchy  and  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  this  class  there  have  been  brought  out  durii^  ti< 
nd  ariilocrar^  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  past  few  weeks  half  a  dozen  volumes  worthy* 
i">il{i nation  of  American  boys  and  girls.  notice.      Changing   political   conditions   in  ^JW 

make  particularly   interesting   a  volume  entiiW 
rhopie   who  are   interested   in   the   bearings  of    "Quiet  Days  in  Spain, "'by  C.  Bogus  LuffBUBB. 
ri'idirn  history  on  public  life  cannot  fail  to  find    There  are  a  good  many  plain  truths  soberiy at" 
(unh    inii'llectual   and    moral    stimulus    in     Dr.    yet  sympathetically  put  in  this  volume.    Ac  illiW; 
~  'lirwtliUni   Deui  Howells.'  Hu-  'Srvot  Orwl  SialBBneo.    B»  Aodrow  D.  WblM.  Tta 

"inluiT  Compiny.    6M  pp.    »3.60.  ,^ 

•  Quiet  Days  iD  SiMln.    Bt  O.  Botoe  LuCmuui.   >>»■ 


"fhlri'ril 


TBE  NEW  BOOKS 


'  The  author  ei 
inio  somewhat  minute  details  regarding  trans- 
portation, hotels,  and  other  useful  subjects  for 
travelers.  Among  the  other  volumes  which,  while 
giving  pleasant,  leisurely  descriptions  of  interesting 
places  and  peoples,  also  furnish  useful  information 
for  the  traveler,  are:  "The  Avon  and  Shake- 
speare's Country,""  by  A,  G.  Bradley;  "From  Irish 
Castles  to  French  Chateaux,"'  by  Norman  Bright 
Carson;  "The  Ship- Dwellers,"'  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine;  "Elba  and  Elsewhere,"'  by  Don  C.  Seitz; 
"Faeesand  Phasesof  German  Life,"' by  Theoph- 
ilus  Liefeld,  and  "With  Stevenson  in  Samoa,'!' 
by  H.  J.  Moors. 

A   very   comprehensive,   impartial,   and   i 

tainjngly    told   story   of    political   and    ecoi 

aflairs  m  Morocco  during  the  past  two  years, 
written  from  personal  observation,  has  been  written 
by  E.  Ash  mead- Bartlctt  under  the  title  "The  Pass- 
ing ol  the  Shereefian  Empire."'  The  book  is  well 
illustrated.  Morocco,  Mr.  Bartlett  maintains,  is 
gradually  but  surely  losing  its  independence,  and 
"  passing  into  the  limbo  of  European  dependencies. 
Tne  change  Is  inevitable— but  all  lovers  of  ancient 
dynasties  which  have  fallen  into  decay  will  hope 
that  the  reformation  may  be  brought  about  with 
as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  customs  and 
iaslitutions  of  the  Moorish  people." 

One  of  the  latest  attacks  on  the  problem  of  city 
congestion  comes  in  the  form  of  a  imique  housing  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  regards  the  United  States 
scheme  invented  and  formulated  by  Mr.  Edgar  as  his  second  home,  and  he  has  spent  so  much  time 
Chambless  and  described  in  a  book  bearing  the  in  this  country  that  no  one  would  think  of  classi- 
significant  title:  "Roadtown."'  This  title,  which  fying  him  as  an  alien.  What  he  has  to  say.  there- 
is  also  the  name  of  the  invention  itself,  refers  to  the  fore,  about  "  The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the  United 
two  significant  principles  in  house  construction  States"'"  is  said  with  authority.  Under  this  title 
which  Tie  at  the  (oundation  of  the  whole  scheme:  he  has  brought  out  a  little  book  in  which  he  gives 
(i)  as  the  author  puts  it,  building  cities  out  on  the  the  results  of  his  observations  in  this  country  ex- 
land  instead  of  up  into  the  sky,  and  (2)  uniting  tending  over  many  years.  While  he  believes  that 
housing  and  noiseless  transportation  into  one  if  thel>alance  between  town  and  farm  is  to  be 
mechanism.  This  coordinating  of  the  functions  restored  in  this  country  there  must  be  better  farm- 
of  housii]g  and  transportation  is  the  significant  ing,  better  business,  and  better  living,  and  that 
feature  olMr.  Chambless'  scheme,  and  it  is  this  these  three  are  equally  necessary,  he  is  convinced 
which  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Hat  that  better  business  must  come  first.  "Forfarmcrj 
dweller  of  our  ^eat  cities.  Mr.  Chambless  pur-  the  way  to  better  living  is  cooperation,  and  what 
poses  to  start  his  "Roadtown"  at  the  end  of  the  cooperation  means  is  the  chief  thing  the  American 
present  transportation  systems  of  some  great  city,  farmer  has  to  learn." 
or  tap  these  hnes  far  enough  out  to  get  compara- 
tively cheap  land  and  build  out  in  the  direction  of  In  "  Hardv  Plants  for  Cottage  Gardens,""  Mrs. 
other  cities.  Houses  will  be  built  by  the  mile  Helen  R.  Albec  describes  an  arrangement  of  hardy 
rather  than  as  individual  units,  and  the  proposed  shrubs,  annuals,  and  perennials  so  made  as  to  give 
plan  of  construction  will  make  passible  tne  inclu-  a  succession  of  bloom  of  pure  color  in  each  bed. 
sion  of  all  the  conveniences  of  modern  city  apart-  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs,  and 
ments,  together  with  others  not  commonly  pro-  the  information  is  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
vided,  at  a  very  moderate  rental.  The  scheme  was  easily  be  utilized  by  anyone  seeking  to  produce 
outlined  and  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  Re-  similar  results. 
VIEW  OP  Reviews  for  December,  1909. 

I  FiDland  ma   It  Is.     By   Harry  tie   tt'lndt.     DuttoD.  A    form    of    art    which    is    perhaps    imperfectly 

aiOMi..iu.   •i.so.                                              „      .     „  understood  even  by  most  art-lovers  is  presented 

B^lr^    DTw"''305''S"?rw,S°"°'^-    ^^  *■  °-  in  a   simple  and   popular   way   by   Mr.   Frank 

■From  Irish  c»sii«  to  Vttmeh  chawaur.    ByKopmsB  Wcitenkampf,  curator  of  the  print  department  of 

Bright  C«r«>Q.    8mau.  Msypant.  A  Co,    313  pp.,  111.  tl.SU.  jjjg  >Jew  York  Public  Library    in  a  volume  entitled 


By     Edgsr     Chan 


_j  Appreciate  Prints,""  In  this  work  the 

■   author  endeavors  primarily  to  help  the  reader  to 

I    see  the  distinctive  features  of  etchings  and  engrav- 

'   ings  and  to  this  end  to  acquaint  him  with   the 

■•Tne  Rural  Ltfo  Problem  of  IhH  United  Stales.    By  Sir 

Horace  Plunkeli,    Maemlllan.    174  pn,    »l.35. 

"Hardy   Planla  tar  Couaxe  Oardens,      By    Hplen   R. 
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general  principles  on  which  the  appreciation  of  In  two  clearly,  attractively  printed  volumes,  the 

prints  is  based.     Mr.  Weitenkampf  writes  from  Iliad  of  Homer  now  appears,  translated  into  Eo|- 

a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  and  with  a  desire  to  lish  hexameter  verse  by  Prentiss  Cummin^*  Thn 

stimulate   the   development   of   a  critical   spirit  version  is,  of  course,  somewhat  of  an  abrtdgroent, 

''  paired  with  liberal-mindedness."  but  it  includes  all  of  the  main  story  and  some  of  tbe 

most  celebrated  passages. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  an  elaborate  report  on  "The  Grapes  of  An  English  translation  of  Rostand's  famout 
New  York."*  This  gives  a  full  account  of  grape-  play  "Chantecler"  by  Gertrude  Hall  has  been 
erowinff  and  of  the  grape  regions  in  the  State  of  brought  out  by  the  press  of  Duffield  and  Corn- 
Now  York.  The  standpoint  of  the  work  is  that  of  pany.^  It  is  a  smooth  rendering,  showing,  it  woukl 
the  horticulturist  rather  than  of  the  botanist,  seem,  a  good  deal  of  the  brilliancy  of  toe  origiml 
Varieties  have  been  studied  from  every  point  of  French, 
view,  and  endeavor  was  made  to  record  as  far  as 

possible  the  unit  characters  of  grapes,  thereby  Three  small  volumes  dealing  with  the  traditioot 

aiding  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  ^^rape-breeding,  and  legendary  lore  of  the  Jews  have  recently  ap- 

A  brief  history  of  each  variety  Is  given  so  far  as  geared.    They  are:   "Tales  ahd  Maxims  from  the 

it    can    be  determined   by   correspondence   and  Talmud,""  selected  and  translated  by  Dr.  Samuel 

from  literature  on  the  subject.    The  color  plates  Rapaport;  "The  Legends  of  the  Jews, "•  by  Loots 

accompanying    this  volume  are  of   unusual  ex-  Ginzberg,  translated  from  the  German  by  Henri- 

cellence.  etta  Szold;    and   "The   Passover. "»» by  Cliffocd 

Howard. 

Prof.  George  Thomas  Surface  has  brought  "The 
Story  of  Sugar"'  up  to  date.  Jn  a  comparatively  A  new  edition  of  the  complete  poems  of  Charles 
small  volume  he  gives  the  important  facts  about  Follen  Adams,  including  the  famous  "Leedle 
cane  sugar,  its  early  history,  the  controlling  factors  Yawcob  Strauss,"  has  been  brought  out  by  Lo- 
in its  production,  as  well  as  a  detailed  description  throp,  Lee  &  Shepard."  The  dialect  poem,  which 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  with  chapters  on  syr-  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  first  appeaned  more 
ups,  candv,  and  the  by-products  of  both  cane  and  than  twenty  years  ago  and  had  an  instant  and 
beets.  There  b  also  a  chapter  on  the  rise  of  the  widespread  fame.  Among  other  poems-  by  tbe 
Sugar  Trust.  same  author  that  have  become  nationally  Imown 

and   that   are   included    in   this  collection,   are: 

Apropos  of  the  current  freight-rate  discussion,  "Shonny   Schwartz,"    "Der   Drummer,"   "John 

Dr.  Logan  G.  McPherson's  book  on  "Transporta-  Barley-Com,"  and  "Don't  Feel  Too  Bigl" 
tion   in   Europe"'  offers  suggestive  comparisons 

between  American  and  European  traffic  problems.  An  exhaustive   monograph   on   "Sources  and 

There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  comparative  useful-  Modes  of  Infection""  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 

ness  of  inland  waterways  and  railwajrs  which  has  Charles  V.  Chapin,  author  of  "Municipal  Saiiita- 

direct  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  improve  sev-  tion  in  the  United  States"  and  at  present  super- 

eral  of  our  inland  rivers.  intendent  of  health  of  the  city  of  Providence,  K.  L 

The  book.  Dr.  Chapin  tells  us,  is  intended  pri- 

A  volume  with  the  rather  unusual  title  of  marily  for  health  officers  and  physicians.  Itstypog- 
"Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers  of  Joy,"^  by  Dora  raphy  makes  it  easy  of  access  and  useful  as  a  text- 
Melegari,  appeared  in  Italy  about  the  beginning  book, 
of  the  present  year.  It  was  described  in  the  origi- 
nal as  intended  for  "serious  readers  and  others  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Cyrus 
who  earnestly  desire  to  do  ri^ht  and  are  willing  for  Northrop  has  served  with  conspicuous  abiiitv  as 
this  purpose  to  make  a  subjective  study  of  their  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  ft  is 
own  emotions  and  motives."  The  author  is  an  fitting  that  the  various  addresses  which  he  has 
Italian  woman,  born  and  reared  in  France,  and  delivered  on  various  public  occasions  during  that 
sister  of  the  present  Italian  Ambassador  to  Russia,  long  period  should  be  collected  and  pubushed. 
An  English  translation  of  this  work  has  been  made  They  now  appear  in  a  volume  of  over  500  pages, 
by  Marian  Lindsay.  tastefully  pnnted,  and  while  the  occasions  01  thdr 

original  delivery  have  passed  the  messages  that 

A  very  sympathetic  and  stimulating  volume  on  they  conveyed  still  have  pertinency  and  the  ad- 

the  Bahai  religion  has  been  written  by  Mary  Han-  dresses  themselves  are  well  worthy  of  preservation 

ford  Ford.    Readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  in  this  new  form." 

an  article  we  published  a  year  or  so  ago  (February,  tThe  llUd  of  Homer.    TnuisUted  by  Preotte  Cn^ 

1909)  on  this  new  religious  cult  of  the  East  which  mings.    UtUe.  Brown  A  Oompuiy.    Two  TolanMi.    780 

is  rapidly  spreading  west^^.     Mr&^  Ford's  vol-  PP-,52„,tecler.    By  Edmond  Rostand.    Trwidied  by 

ume  IS  called    The  Onental  Rose  or  the  Teachings  Gertrude  Hall.   Duffleld  &  Oompany.   289  pp.   ti.a5. 

of  Abdul  Baha  ''*  ^Tales  and  Maxims  from  the  Talmad.    By  Ber.  Samnel 

— -                y^l!?j Rapaport.    Dutton.    337  pp.    $1.75. 

I  The  Grapes  of  New  York.    Albany.  N.  Y.:    State  De-  •  The  Legends  of  the  Jews.    By  Louis  Qtnsberw.    Pblla- 

partraent  of  Agriculture.    564  pp..  fU.  delphia:JewishPubUcationSocletyof  America.  375  pp.  fS. 

«The  Story  of  Sugar.     By  Qeocge  Thomas  Sorftuse.  "The  Paasover.     By  OUflordf  Howard.     New  Yock: 

Appleton  &  Oo.    238  pp..  Ul.    $1.  R.  P.  Penno  &  Oo.    260pp.    $1. 

*  TransportaUon  In  Europe.    By  Logan  G.  McPhenon.  u  Yawcob  Straoss  and  Other  Poems.    By  Charles  FoUea 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    285  pp..  map.    $1.50.  Adams.     Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard.     311  pp^  tU.     $1. 

*  Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers  of  Joy.     By   Dora  "Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.      By  Charica  V. 
Mclegari.    Funk  &  Wsgnalls.    259  pp.    $1.25.  Ohapin.  M.D.   New  York :  John  WUey  &  Sons.   399  pp.  $3. 

»The  Oriental  Rose  or  the  Teachings  of  Abdul  Baha.  u  Addresses.   Educational    and    Pstriotlc.       By  Cyna 

By  Mary  Haoford  Ford.    Broadway  PubUshing  Company.  Northrop.  LL.D.     Minneapolis:     The  H.  W.  WOsoo  Com- 

313  PP-  pany.     533  pp.     $1.80. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


ji^^  Of  all  the  political  situations  that  bers  of  the  Legislature  have  been  elected 
Maw  tark  are  to  culminate  in  the  elections  from  Tammany  districts  and  selected  by 
Oampaia*  ^f  Tucsday,  November  8,  the  Tammany  bosses.  The  control  of  the  Legis- 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  exists  in  the  lature  for  improper  purposes  has  been  rcn- 
State  of  New  York.  It  is  all  summed  up  in  dered  easy  by  the  subterranean  connection 
the  simple  statement  that  the  Republicans  of  between  the  machines  of  the  two  parties. 
New  York,  with  Henry  L.  Stirason  as  their  The  old  Piatt  machine  always  did  business 
candidate  for  .  Governor,  have  a  lighting  with  the  Croker  machine  in  one  way  or  an- 
chance  to  win.  A  few  months  ago  the  only  other;  and  the  Murphy  machine,  which  now 
[KK^ble  opportunity  for  the  Republicans,  in  controls  Tammany  Hall,  has  continued  to  do 
so  far  as  anybody  could  see,  lay  in  the  nom-  business  with  the  Republican  members  of  the 
inatioD  of  Hughes  for  a  third  term.  But  so-called  "Black  Horse  Cavalry"  at  Albany 
Hughes  felt  that  he  could  not  run  again;  and  and  with  certain  dominant  elements  in  the 
any  chance  of  his  doing  so  was  destroyed  by  control  of  the  State  Republican  organization, 
the  action  of  President  Taft  in  removing  him 

from  the  sphere  of  politics  and  appointing  onaniiatiot  ^°  ^^^  State  and  local  bosses  of 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  machinery  sot**'  f*oii  the  Republican  party,  therefore, 
of  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  control  ►'"^"'i'  j^  jj^s  been  very  much  more  im- 
of  a  set  of  men  who  cared  everything  for  their  portant  to  keep  in  control  of  the  machinerj' 
mastery  of  the  organization,  but  who  cared  of  the  party  than  to  see  that  a  high-class  suc- 
comp>aratively  little  which  party  should  win  cesser  to  Governor  Hughes  should  be  nom- 
at  the  election.  And  there 
is  nothing  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  this  fact. 

noxti,      '^^^  political 

anitut     affairs   of   the 

•""*'"'  State  of  New 
York  have  for  a  long  time 
been  lubricated  with  a  vast  ( 
This  money  comes,  in  the 
selfish  private  interests.  It 
great  quantities  from  the  Nei 
railroad  system  and  the  other 
corporations  of  the  State,  an 
divided  between  the  political  n 
Republican  and  Democratic 
part  of  it  which  has  been  int< 
cnce  Democrats  in  the  Legislat 
most  part  been  handled  by  i 
with  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City,  for 
tlie  reason  that  most  of  the  Democratic  mem-  mr.  kooseveli  at  Saratoga 
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inated  and  elected.  Yet  the  great  body  of  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New 
Republican  voters  in  the  State  of  New  York  York  he  was  urgently  called  upon  by  those 
is  composed  of  honest  men,  and  the  kind  of  in  sympathy  with  Governor  Hughes'  views 
administration  given  to  the  State  by  Gov-  to  help  the  real  Republicans  to  get  contnJ  <rf 
emor  Hughes  is  a  thing  that  hundreds  of  their  own  State  convention  and  give  them 
thousands  of  Republicans  believe  in  and  de-  his  aid  in  putting  a  direct- nominations  plank 
sire.  These  honest  and  well-meaning  Re-  into  the  State  platform.  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt 
publicans  are  in  a  large  majority  and  ought  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  accede  to 
to  be  able  to  have  influence,  and  at  important  the  demands  of  his  fellow  Republicans.  At 
moments  they  ought  to  control  the  action  of  the  request  of  many  of  them  he  consented  to 
their  party.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  attend  the  convention  as  a  delegate  and  to 
busy  men  who  have  not  found  it  easy  to  serve  as  temporary  chairman  in  case  of  his 
make  themselves  felt  as  against  the  profes-  being  chosen  to  that  office.  The  "oiganiza- 
sional  psliticians  who  run  the  caucuses  and  tion"  made  the  false  pretense  that  this  atti- 
conventions  and  who  handle  the  money  that  tude  on  Roosevelt's  part  had  something  to  do 
is  contributed  from  improper  sources  for  with  Taft's  aspirations  for  a  second  term,  and 
selfish  reasons.  This  is whyGovemor  Hughes  consulted  with  the  President  at  Beveriy, 
made  his  insistent  demand  for  direct  prima-  planning  to  make  Vice-President  Sherman 
ries,  and  for  a  method  in  general  of  enabling  temporary  chairman  instead  of  Rooscvdt 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  party  to  have  due  in-  This  would  have  been  an  admirable  arrangt- 
fluence  in  the  party's  organization  and  in  its  ment  if  only  Vice-President  Sherman  had  not 
selection  of  candidates.  been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  views  of 

Governor  Hughes  and  the  majority  of  dis- 
RoottatK     Governor  Hughes  had  called  a  interested  Republicans  of  the  State.     Not 
In  tilt      special  session  of  the  Legislature  only  was  Sherman  opposed  to  direct  nom- 
^'''^       in  the  hope  that  public  opinion  inations  and  kindred  reforms,  but  he  wis 
would  help  him  to  secure  a  direct-nomina-  constantly  quoted  as  saying  contemptuou^y 
tions  law.     At  Governor  Hughes'  request,  that  all  the  sentiment  for  primaty-election 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  within  a  few  days  reform  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  been 
returned    from    Africa,    expressed    himself  elevated  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Bench, 
openly  as  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  a  reform.   Mr.  Sherman  and  the  State  bosses-worked  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  intended  to  take  an   hard  as  possible  on  their  side,  and  the  friends 
active  part  in  this  year's  campaign,  but  as  of  reform  within  the  Republican  party  ac- 
the  best  known  and  most  influential  member  cepted  the  challenge  and  did  what  they  could 
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of  the  State.  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York 
City,  who  is  to-day  the  most  influential  and 
popular  Democrat  in  the  State,  is,  on  the 
.  other  hand,  not  a  boss  but  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. He  is  influential  and  popular  for  quite 
the  same  reasons  that  give  Air.  Roosevelt  his 
hold.  Those  reasons  are  easily  summed  up. 
Mayor  Gaynor  shows  great  gifts  and  talents 
for  public  life,  and  thus  far  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  use  his  talents  for  the  pu!)lic  welfare 
so  that  he  gains  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  has  a  great  following.  The  late 
Mr,  Brayton  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  boss 
of  the  typical  sort.  The  victory  at  Saratoga 
over  the  bosses  was  not  Roosevelt's  victory 
by  any  means,  but  the  \-ictory  of  the  intelli- 
gent masses  of  Republican  voters  in  the  State 
who  sent  to  Saratoga  a  body  of  nearly  six 
hundred  delegates  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
local  bosses.  The  convention  was  controlled, 
not  by  Roosevelt,  but  by  the  unbossed  major- 
ity of  the  delegates.  The  position  of  the 
minority,  held  obediently  in  line  by  a  group 
HM.\K  AT  THE  coN\-ENT[o\  of  disappointed  bosses,  was  not  a  pleasant 
spectacle.  Even  Vice-President  Sherman 
to  fleet  delegates  to  the  Saratoga  conven-  must  have  been  humiliated  by  the  intellectual 
tion.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  in  a  feebleness  of  the  fight  made  by  his  supporters, 
convention  of  a  little  more  than  a 
thousand  members  the  supporters 
of  progress  in  the  party  were  suc- 
cessful, electing  Roosevelt  tempo- 
rary chairman  by  a  vote  of  567  to 
445,  every  man  voting  personally. 

/■ai»hhh  '^'•^  bosses  of  both 
..  "  „  parties,  and  their  news- 
*°"  '  paper  organs,  at  once 
raised  the  deafening  cry  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  become  a  boss  and 
was  planning  to  be  an  American 
king  or  emperor.  Nobody  who  is 
at  once  honest  and  intelligent  would 
call  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  boss,  because 
this  word  "boss"  has  come  to 
mean  exactly  the  opposite  thing 
in  our  American  politics.  Gover- 
nor Hughes  had  won  great  triumphs 
in  the  State  by  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter, and  by  the  influence  to  which 
he  was  entitled  through  his  public 
services.  But  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  Governor  Hughes 
was  a  boss.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no 
more  a  boss  in  New  York  than  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  a  boss  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Charles  F.  Murphy,  of  Tam- 
many Hail,  is  a  boss  who  now  domi-  ■'  beat  'em  to  a  frazzle  " 
nates  the  Democratic  machinery  (a  iKtomin'.  idea  of  Roo«v*ii  u  champion  nther  ui«o  »»  bos.) 
not  oaly  of  the  great  city  but  also                       p™,  the  wc-i*  .4««,««,  PM^itiphi. 
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HON.  HENRY  L  STIMSON 

atimtof      ^^^    Republican    nominee     for  declared  that  they  would  vote  against  Stim- 

at  a        Governor,  Mr.  Henry  L-  Stimson,  son;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  defectioo 

cmrf/rfatt    j^  ^  New  York  lawyer  who  has  of  these  men  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  party, 

gained  fame  as  prosecutor  for  the  United  The    progressive    and    independent-minded 

States  Government  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  citizen  can  vote  for  Stimson  with  a  good  coo- 

of  other  corporations  and  individuals  vio-  science.    But  if  the  Old  Guard  had  prevailed 

lating  federal  statutes.     He  is  a  man  of  the  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Wall  Street  contlngoit 

highest  standards,  both  of  character  and  in-  — with  its  newspaper  organs — had  been  com- 

telligence,  and  fully  worthy  to  rank  with  placent,  there  would  have  been  thousands  d 

Republican    Governors    like    Hughes    and  honest  men  driven  out  of  the  Republican 

Roosevelt.    The  Republicans  of  New  York  camp.    Tammany  is  eager  for  a  victory  this 

are  just  as  much  honored  in  the  bringing  for-  year  because  it  wishes  to  gain  control  of  the 

ward  of  Henry  L.  Stimson,  as  their  candi-  expenditures  going  on  in  the  improvement  ol 

date  this  year,  as  the  Democratsof  New  Jersey  the  State  canals,  and  in  other  directions,  and 

honor   themselves  by  bringing  forward  so  it  can  afford  to  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into 

strong  and  high-minded  a  candidate  as  Dr.  the  campaign,  while  the  reform  RepubUcans 

Woodrow  Wilson.   The  real  issue  in  the  State  have  very  little  money  from  any   source, 

of  New  York  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  shame-  Republican  poverty  this  year,  however,  is  a 

ful  alliance  between  politics  and  business,  cause  for  congratulation.    Never  at  any  time 

Everything  in  Mr.  Stimson's  record  shows  since  the  early  days  of  the  party  has  the 

him  to  be  skilful  and  fearless  in  his  attacks  Republican  cause  in  the  State  of  New  York 

upon  dishonest  methods.  been  so  free  from   the  taint   of  impn^)er 
pecuniary  support  as  this  year.   The  coipora- 

stroKc      '^^^    Republicans,    under    Mr.  tions  have  no  money  for  the  kind  of  Repub- 

in  hit       Roosevelt's  lead,  have  thus  given  licanism  that  Mr,  Stimson  and  Mr,  Roose- 

""""     themselves  a  fighting  chance  this  velt  believe  in.     It  remains  to  be  sten  wh«t 

ycar,whereas if  theOldGuardandVice-Presi-  the  voters  will  think  of  a  situation  of  this 

dentShermanhadwonattheSaratogaconven-  kind.      All    the   interests   and    individuals 

tion  they  would  have  had  no  possible  hope  of  whose  connection  with  the  Republican  party 

carryingtheState.  Itistruethatagoodmany  has   injured   it   are    now  working   against 

''cpublicans  have  shown  great  bitterness  and  Stimson. 
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f^^  The  Democratic  candidate  for 
•Hi  Hit  the  Governorship,  Mr.  John  A. 
campaifn  jjjj^^  ^  ^^  head  of  large  paper- 
making  and  other  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  He  is  running 
on  a  Democratic  ticket  which  denounces  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  and  demands  a  great 
reduction  of  its  so<alled  "iniquitous"  rates. 
At  the  head  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  as  Mr.  Dix's  campaign  manager, 
is  Mr,  Winfield  A,  Huppuch,  who  is  Mr. 
Dix's  principal  partner  in  his  business  enter- 
prises. It  now  appears  that  Mr,  Huppuch 
and  Mr.  Dix,  during  the  making  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff,  were  conspicuous  among  those 
beneficiaries  of  protected  interests  who  not 
only  tried  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  duties 
but  who  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  high  protective  rates 
over  those  of  the  Dingley  bill.  We  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  although  nominally 
made  by  the  Republicans,  was  in  fact  a  non- 
partisan affair  in  which,  behind  the  scenes, 
the  Democrats  participated  just  as  actively 
as  the  Republicans.  The  paper  and  pulp 
concerns  made  as  selfish  a  fight  for  their  own 
advantage,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  as  any  other  of  the  wealthy  interests 
that  were  busy  during  the  special  session 
at  Washington.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
Democratic  tariff  plank  in  New  York  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  simple  ref- 
erence to  the  course  pursued  by  manufac- 
turers like  Mr.  Dix,  not  merely  to  keep 
existing  high  duties  on  their  monopolistic 
products,  but  to  have  those  duties  made 
ever  higher  and  higher.  The  Wail-Paper 
trust  is  one  of  the  worst  of  these  "hogs  in 
the  tariff  trough." 


Miwiork  ^^^  Re])ublican  tariff  plank,  on 
kipai^tcant  the  Other  hand,  as  adopted  by  the. 
on  (  <  vrig  ga[,gt„g^  convention,  is  a  remark- 
ably straightfor^vard  and  accurate  expression 
of  the  position  that  the  Republican  party 
now  holds.  The  criticism  of  this  tariff  plank 
by  the  Western  Republican  insurgents  was 
evidently  due  to  failure  to  read  its  pro- 
\isions  carefully,  and  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  phrases.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Payne,  whose  name  the  new 
tariff  bears,  was  himself  a  member  of  this 
Saratoga  convention,  as  were  a  number  of 
<)ther  Republican  Congressmen  who  had 
voted  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Payne  and  the  sup- 
jiorters  of  the  House  bill  last  year  were  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  a  tariff  board  or  commis- 
sion of  any  kind,  and  especially  opposed  to 
any  piecemeal  re«sion  of  the  tariff.    Vet  con- 
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siderably  more  than  oae-balf  of  ttiis  Saiatogs 
plank  is  made  up  of  statements  ejqdkdtly 
favoring  the  plan  of  investigatioD  by  an  out- 
side tan0  board,  and  the  further  plan  of 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule.  It  w»s 
a  tremendous  triiunph  for  the  progres$t\-cs 
at  the  Saratoga  convention  to  secure  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  plank  favoring  the 
tarifl-conimission  idea  and  the  separate  re- 
vision of  different  schedules.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  tariff  plank,  it  makes  the  best  state- 
ment that  could  be  made  for  the  Payne 
tariff,  and  most  of  what  it  says  is  fairly  ac- 
curate. There  was  no  possible  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  New  York  RepubUcan  convention 
this  year  would  denounce  a  new  tariff  law 
that  every  New  York  Republican  member  erf 
both  houses  of  Congress  had  voted  for.  Both 
Senators  were  in  this  Saratoga  convention, 
and  Senator  Root  was  its  permanent  chjur- 
man.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  dictate  the  plat- 
form at  Saratoga,  but  he  is  in  favor  of  graidual 
tariff  revision  based  upon  careful  sdentihc 
study  without  any  undue  agitatiop  or  haste. 
The  Democrats  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  aa 
immediate  revolutionary  change  in  the  tariff 
in  all  parts  and  schedides;  and  the  country 
does  not  take  any  such  utterance  as  bdo); 
either  statesmanlike  or  sincere. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
CoMiifTmKf  ^^^  instance,  has  been  inconsist- 
ent in  his  attitudes  about  the 
tariff.  There  had  been  an  attempt,  only 
a  few  months  ago,  to  ostracize  and  drive 
'  out  of  the  Republican  party  those  of  its 
members  whose  view  about  the  tariff  is 
at  this  moment  the  one  that  all  branches  o( 
the  party  have  agreed  to  adopt.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  gave  us  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  gave  us  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum arrangement,  and  embodied  some  otber 
useful  changes.  The  real  revision  of  the  tariff 
lies  ahead  of  us.  It  must  be  made  by  a  differ- 
ent method.  And  the  Republicans,  with  thdr 
greater  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion,  already 
see  what  that  method  is,  'and  have  already 
agreed  to  adopt  it.  The  position  taken  in  tfae 
New  York  plank  this  year  is  exactly  tliepoa- 
tion  taken  by  Senator  Beveridge  and  other 
Western  Senators  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

The  New  York  platform  contains 

'"'rm'    *"   indorsement   of    Mr.    Taft's 

administration,  specifying  many 

things  for  which  it  declares  that  the  adminis* 

civTTHtiiiiTibeABiRicuFnnAu>ciuica.N.  y.  tratlou  dcscrves  credit.     These  things   arc 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DIX  quite  true,  and  the  New  York  convention  was 

iD™«™tkCiDdidaw(o(^Go^™on>hipo(th«sut.o(      emingnUy  right  in  enumerating  them.     H, 
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indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  in  personal 
control  of  the  convention, — which,  of  course, 
he  was  not, — ^it  would  have  been  ungracious 
in  a  marked  degree  (or  the  platform  to  have 
oniitted  a  plank  setting  forth  the  numerous 
achievements  of  high  merit  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  credited  with  thus  far. 
When  if  came  to  a  question  of  indorsing  Mr. 
Taftor  anyone  else  for  nomination  in  1913, 
that  particular  matter  was  not  before  the 
Republicans  of  New  York  or  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  trying  to  commit 
anybody's  judgment  so  long  in  advance. 

The  victory  of  the  anti-boss  mem- 
"«™h™'  ^^^  ^^   ^*  convention  carried 

with  it,  of  course,  a  plank  in  the 
platform  supporting  Governor  Hughes'  "doc- 
trine of  direct  nominations.  The  result  of  the 
convention  was  encouraging  to  the  Republi- 
can cause  throughout  the  country.  The 
chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee  was  not 
conferred  upon  an  old-line  politician  but  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  younger  man  with  the 
more  modem  views  of  politics.  Mr.  Stimson 
is  a  known  quantity  in  public  life,  and  his 
election  would  make  it  certain  that  New 
York  would  have  a  Governor  as  firm  and  in- 
dependent as  Governor  Hughes  has  been. 
The  remainder  of  the  Republican  ticket  is 
of  good  average  quality.    The  Democratic 

ticket,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  of  good  nif,^  jq^i^  ^  puj 

average  quality,  excepting  for  Mr.  Dix  him- 
self. Everyone  admits  that  Mr.  Dix  is  a  man  emor  as  Hughes  himself,  or  he  might  prove  to 
of  fine  personality,  and  yet  the  ticket  as  a  be  such  an  administrator  as  Gaynor  has  thus 
whole  seems  to  have  been  named  absolutely  farshown  himself  as  Mayor  ofNewYork  City, 
by  Tammany  Hall.  Mr.  Dix,  if  elected.  But  this  is  something  which  the  public  has 
might  make  as  firm  and  independent  a  Gov-  no  way  of  finding  out  in  advance.    Mr.  Stim- 
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Mam<  renominiitaJforSl. 
troller;  LIuyJ  C.  Grivm 


■tr:  Edwaid  Schoeneck.  (or 


.  lor  Governor;  Simuel  S.  Kocn, _, 

rtnotniruiwd  for  Atlom«y-G»n«r«l) 
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son  has  beeo  making  an  indefatigable  speak- 
ing campaign  throughout  the  State,  giving 
his  views  upon  all  questions  without  reserve; 
but  Mr.  Dix  has  seemed  to  think  it  better  to 
remain  behind  the  scenes. 

fimrinr  em  ^'"*  Alton  B.  Parker,  who  ran 
«•  >»i2  against  Roosevelt  for  the  Presi- 
"*"  dency  in  1904,  was  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Democratic  campaigners, 
but  his  object  was  not  to  support  Dix  but  to 
attack  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Parker  has  become 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  if  the  RepubUcans 
of  New  York  should  elect  Stimson  as  Gov- 
ernor, then  it  might  follow  that  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  United  States  would  wish  to 
elect  Roosevelt  as  President  in  1912.  This 
would  seem  to  concern  the  Republicans  them- 
selves, rather  than  Mr.  Parker  as  a  leading 
Democrat.  Obviously,  Mr.  Parker  would 
not  wish  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1912.  But  then,  as  a  leading  Demo- 
crat, it  is  also  obvious  enough  that  Mr.  Parker 
should  not  wish  to  have  any  Republican 
elected  in  191a;  and  his  natur^  desire  would, 
be  to  see  the  Republicans  put  up  a  candidate 
that  the  Democrats  could  beat.  The  trouble 
with  Mr.  Parker's  argument  is  that  it  is  not 
against  Roosevelt  at  all,  but  against  the 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Parker  professes  to  know  that 
Roosevelt  intends  to  run  for  the  Presidency  ! 
again.     It  would  seem  a  little  strange  that 


QMBi.M  r.  uuRrav 
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Roosevelt's 
exclusively 


intentions    should   be    known 
by  a  prominent  Democrat. 


The  attacks  upon  Mr.  Jioose\'dt 
Voottntn     have  never  been  more  bitter  than 

during  the  past  few  weeks.  Yet 
these  attacks  are  not  truthful  in  the  state- 
ments they  make,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be 
sincere.  The  newspaper  men  of  New  York 
who  have  bad  a  part  in  it  act  as  if  they  were 
personally  ashamed  to  have  the  honorable 
profession  of  journalism  thus  cheapened  and 
degraded.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  made  any 
assaults  upon  the  courts;  and  his  criticism  of 
certain  decisions  have  been  mild  and  gentle 
compared  with  the  criticisms  that  other 
Judges  and  leading  lawyers  have  themselves 
made  upon  these  same  decisions.  Nor  has 
Mr,  Roosevelt  proposed  any  inno\'ations 
under  the  term  "the  new  nationalism"  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  could  disturb  the 
constitutional  balance  between  nation  and 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spent  his  Ufe 
working  in  a  hard,  practical  school  of  political 
reform.  He  has  tried  to  make  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice better,  and  to  improve  administrati%'e 
conditions.  He  has  tried  to  get  com^tion 
and  graft  out  of  our  political  life.  He  has 
never  had  time  to  indulge  in  Utopian  dreanu, 
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and  his  mind  does  not  work  in  that  fashion. 
As  we  have  remarked  before,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
mind  is  not  nearly  as  radical  a  mind  as  Mr. 
Talt's,  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  it 
out  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  embraced  some 
wild  doctrine  of  centralization  that  would 
reduce  the  States  to  nonentities,  is  so  cheap 
and  so  silly  that  it  must  make  an  honest  man 
disgusted  with  the  dishonesty  of  those  who 
are  making  such  assertions.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  had  his  period  as  President;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  has  before  him  a  long  period  of 
usefulness  as  a  dtizen  and  a  leader.  We  have 
plenty  of  men  in  this  country,  in  both  parties, 
who  could  be  trusted  to  rise  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Presidency  if  they  were  to  be 
tested  in  that  way.  The  Democrats  have 
several  such  men  in  training,  and  the  Repub- 
licans will  have  to  look  very  sharply  to  their 
conduct  as  a  party  if  they  expect  to  win  in 
the  great  contest  of  igii. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  another  of 

*  his  extended  tours  in  October,  cos,ri,hib,aBAmn(aom«AB«iaTi«.N.  v. 

"'**"'"  ^"'  going  first  to  Tennessee,  where  he  speaking  in  the  new  vobk  caiipaics- 
visited  the  Appalachian  Exposition  at  Knox- 

viUe  and  afterward  spoke  at  Memphis  and  speeches  in  crossing  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 

elsewhere.    He  received  a  great  ovation  in  and  on  October  lo  was  entertained  with  great 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  visited  the  Berry  School,  enthusiasm  at   Hot  Springs,  Ark.     Every- 

near  Rome,  in  that  State.     He  made  brief  where  he  explained  his  position  on  the  tariff 
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ROOSEVELT  AND  HOXSEY  IN  THE  AEROPLANE  AT  ST,   LOUIS 

question,  which  is  entirely  easy  to  be  under-  duties  that  conditions  have  thrust  upon  the 
stood  by  those  who  care  to  do  so,  and  he  also  government    at    Washington    without    aiKl 
explained  what  he  meant  by  his  phrase,  "  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
new  nationalism,"  which  merely  has  to  do  any  increase  in  its  powers.     He  ad\'ocate(l 
with  an  efficient  performance  of  those  newer  swamp  reclamation  as  a  national  policy,  and 
in  speaking  at  St.  Louis  he  favored  the  deep 
waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.    Whilir 
at  St.  Louis  he  ventured  to  add  to  his  ex- 
periences that  of  a  brief  flight  in  an  aen^iUne. 
entrusting  himself  to  Mr.  Hoxsey,  who  was 
taking  part  in  an  aviation  meet  at  Kinloch. 
After  speeches  in  brief  stops  while  crossing 
Illinois,  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  in  Indiana  on 
October  13,  where  he  made  a  number  <rf  ihort 
speeches  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bevgridge  and 
one  extended  address  at  Indianapolis. 

^;j        On  October  14,  Mr.  Roosevdtwas 
New  York     speaking  in  important  towns  of 
Campaign     ^.^£tcrn  New  York  and  had  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  the  campaign  in  hL'^ 
own  State.     He  had  planned  to  give  all  the 
cot,.,«iiiL,vii- Adrian  hr^Aw^.^i.^.i,  N  1  remainder  of  October  to  this  New  York  cani- 

Tui  AiRsiar  paign,exceptinsthathewaEtoEpeakinBost(m 
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on  the  2ist  for  Mr.  Lodge  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  33'nd  for  Mr.  Bass  and  the  Re- 
publican State  ticket.  His  program  tor  the 
opening  days  of  November  included  a  rapid 
trip  to  Iowa  from  the  2nd  to  the  4th,  and  he 
was  to  speak  at  Buffalo  November  5  on  his 
return.  Thus  for  a  retired  statesman  who 
bad  not  intended  to  take  a  part  in  this  year's 
political  struggles,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been  fairly  active  and 
industrious.  His  activities  and  his  utter- 
ances have  been  distasteful  to  a  good  many 
people  whose  criticisms  of  him  have  seemed 
to  reflect  their  own  feeling  of  prejudice  and 
etunity  rather  than  to  show  either  accuracy 
or    discrimination.     His   speeches   in   New 

York  have  aggressi\'ely  charged  Murphy  and 

Tammany  Hall  with  controlling  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  situation  this  year  and  have 

c6mmended  Stimson  as  a  nian  of  the  very 

best  type  for  the  Governorship.    There  has 

been  nothing  in  his  positions  that  does  not 

accord  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  nothing  inconsistent  with 

that  support  of  the  Stimson  ticket  that  the 

Taft  administration  was  expected  to  make 

through  such  speakers  as  Attorney- General 

Wickersham,  Secretary  Nagel,  and  others. 

If  the  Republican  cause  should  win  in  New 

York  this  year  it  will  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.        cov£hnob  e.  s.  draper  c 

Roosevelt's  hard  fight.      If  it  should  not  win  (Renominaled  by  the 

it  will  still  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 

two  reasons:  First,  because  it  would  have  been  much  more  crushingly  defeated  but  for 
his  work  in  the  campaign,  and,  second,  be- 
cause the  Republican  party  of  New  York  wilt 
have  been  left  in  excellent  fighting  trim  for 
the  campaign  of  two  years  hence. 

poiiiiei  ^^  Massachusetts  Democrats 
'«  nominated  a  candidate  last  month 
n«ne  uwttt  ^^  jjjp  result  of  processes  too  com- 
plicated to  inflict  upon  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  several  candidates  to  begin 
with,  the  most  prominent  one  being  Jlr. 
Foss,  who  had  been  recently  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  a  strong  Republican  district  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Lovering.  The  other  leading  can- 
didate was  Mr.  Chartes  S.  Hamlin,  well 
known  in  banking  and  financial  circles,  who 
was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Cleveland.  The  convention 
could  not  decide  as  between  these  leading 
candidates,  and  so  it  left  the  final  decision  to 
be  made  by  a  committee  of  four,  meanwhile 
naming  a  pro\'isional  candidate  who  had 
agreed  to  withdraw  when  the  committee 
BON.  EUGENE  N.  FOSS  made  up  its  mind.    Committees  of  four  often 

(Democntic  cuxUdaic  foi  Gove,n<^  oC  Maswchustu)      divide  evenly,  and  this  was  the  case  with  ^h" 
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Draper's  renommadon  was  entirely  unop- 
posed, and  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion was  harmonious.  The  Rhode  Island 
Republicans,  on  October  19,  renonmiated  the 
ticket  of  last  year,  and  they  were  more  em- 
phatic than  other  Xew  England  States  m 
endorsing  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  Late  in 
September  Gen.  C.  R.  Brayton,  who  lud 
been  the  so-called  Republican  boss  of  Rhode 
Island  for  a  great  many  years,  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  Democrats  of  Rhode  I&Iaod 
are  strong  this  year  in  their  platform  and 
candidates,  but  their  prospects  of  success  arc 
not  very  great.  Against  Governor  Pothicr, 
renominated  by  the  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
crats have  brought  forward  Mr.  Le»ii 
A.  Waterman.  Senator  Aldrich's  retirement 
from  office  and  active  politics,  after  the  4th 
of  next  March,  is  regarded  as  tinal  bej-oud 
recall.  Senator  Aldrich  favors  as  his  suc- 
cessor at  Washington,  Mr.  Henry  F,  Lipfsti. 
of  Providence.  Judge  Baldwin's  campaign 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  uf 
Connecticut  has  not  been  so  active  or  cot- 
spicuous  as  that  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
Xew  Jersey,  While  Judge  Baldwin's  oni- 
nence  as  a  jurist  and  citizen  would  seem  to 
entitle  him  to  the  Governorship  regardless  of 
party,  it  is  admitted  that  bis  young  opponent. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  the  Republican 
nominee,  is  a  man  of  sterling  worth  as  well  as 
of  practicalexperienceandattractivequalitiis- 


four  men  who  were  to  decide  between  Foss 
and  Hamlin.  So  s[:)ecial  delivery  letters  were 
sent  to  all  the  delegates  who  had  attended 
the  convention,  on  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  render  a  secret  ballot.  Foss  meanwhile 
had  been  nominated  as  an  independent 
Democratic  candidate  by  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion. The  secret  ballot  showed  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  Foss.  The  provisional 
nominee  withdrew,  Hamlin  withdrew,  and 
Foss  remained  the  only  Democrat  in  the 
field.  And  so  the  matter  stands,  with  Foss 
as  a  good  campaigner,  though  personally  an 
indci)endent  in  politics  rather  than  a  Demo- 
crat. The  opportunity  that  lay  before  the  op- 
position party  in  Massachusetts  has  not  been 
seized  with  much  promise  of  results.  The 
Republicans  of  Massachusetts  have  not  been 
BO  much  in  need  of  internal  party  reform  as 
tfiose  of  Maine  and  Xew  Hampshire. 

Eiitirht'i    '^^^  Democratic  victory  in  Maine 
laHiti,       has  aroused   Xew   England   Re- 
EnBiana     pubUcanism,  and  Mr.  Bass  seems 
likely  to  win  in  New  Hampshire,  while  there 
seems  not  much  prospect  of  marked  Demo- 
cratic  gains    in    Massachusetts.      Governor 
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nroamgait,,  '°  ^^  ^**  Jcfscy  Campaign,  so 
'•         far  as  the  governorship  is  con- 

**"  '"""'  cerned,  vituperation  and  mud- 
slinging  have  had  no  place.  The  Hon.  Vivian 
Lewis,  the  Republican  candidate,  has  been 
courteous  and  considerate  of  his  opponent. 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  on  his  part,  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  whole  plane  of  State 
politics,  as  is  shown  in  the  article  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
The  people  have  been  taught  to  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  policies.  The  citizen  has 
been  made  to  see  more  clearly  his  relation  to 
the  body  politic.  Above  all,  the  individual's 
duty  to  the  State  has  been  set  forth  by  examl 
|»le  as  well  as  by  precept.  Mr.  Wilson's  resig- 
nation as  president  of  Princeton  was  accepted 
by  the  trustees  on  October  20,  and  Mr,  John 
A.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  the  senior  trustee, 
was  chosen  president  pro  tcm. 

oiktr      ^^^  ^^^^  forecast  of  the  Ct)n- 

Pontica/     gressional  elections  is  that  made  ..-i.ti., ■n.cA.„o.k.,np,...Aw,i.i„.".  \  1 

*"""*      last    month   by   the   editors   tA    "m- ivmtDsow  hh.wn  a\u  iros  vhhn  imus  u- 
.Swf«M,    They  say  that  the  next  House  will  "^"^  ''^"  '^'^^"^  ''^'^'^''-  *^"' 

be  almost  exactly  divided  between  the  i)ar-   ,        j(  ,here  were  no  cofnplitalion^  of  a  kii.:l 
lies.    In  Ohio,  the  Democrats  seem  to  have   f..^  which  he  is  not  responsible.    The  countrv 
a  strong  lead     In  Indiana,  Bevendge  s  fight   has  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  Senat-.r 
i>  so  vital  and  mentonous  that  his  enemies   UoUiver,  of  Iowa,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
concede  that  he  would  have  a  sweeping  mc-   ^^re  to  say  in  these  pages  next  month.    Uol- 
liver  had  always  been  a  brilliant  speaker,  but 
only  recently  had  his  moral  power  impressed 
itself  greatly  upon  the  country.     His  death  is 
a  heavy  loss.     There  is  an  interesting  political 
situation  in  Orejion,  as  there  are  also  note- 
worthy movements  in  other  Western  Slates, 
and  these  are  to  have  due  notice  in  our  next 
number.    Meanwhile,  President  Taft  is  going 
to  Panama  this  month,  and  the  political  ami 
administrative  season  at  Washington  will  not 
fairly  open  until  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember.    Our  fronlispiece  Is  a  new  photo- 
graph of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
only  absentee  being  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  has  been  on  his  travels  in  the  Orient. 

ruinitrnn-  ^^  quinquennial  session  of  the 

iiomiPr'na   International     Prison     Congress 

coiB'""     ^.^^  j^gij  jjj  Washington  during 

the  first  week  of  October     Representatives 

of  thirty-five  different  countries  were  present. 

Among  the  delegates  were  the  heads  of  the 

prison    systems   of    Great    Britain,    France, 

Holland.  Hungary.  Mexico,  Russia,  Si>ain, 

Sweden  and  New  South  Wales.    The  <)ther 

nations  sent  judges,  lawyers,  scientists  and 

newspaper  men.     The  first  act  of  the  con- 

HON.  CHAKLES  A.  cooDwi.v  grcss  was  to  make  a  tour  of  insf)ection  of 

(Rcpubiicu  nomiiw*  (or  Covernor  of  C'inneciipuu  .'Vuierican  priions  and  reformatories  from  New 
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York  to  Chicago.  The  German  Empire  had 
no  representative  at  the  congress,  since  she  is 
not  an  official  member  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  Some  of  the  German 
states,  however,  are  represented  on  that  body 
and  they  sent  delegates  to  the  meeting  in 
Washington.  The  congress  was  especially 
interested  in  the  questions  of  the  death  pen- 
ally and  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  most  of  the  delegates  ad- 
mitted that  much  had  been  adopted  from  the 
United  States  in  the  m.atter  of  the  betterment 
of  prison  regulations.  Among  other  inter- 
esting notes  of  progress  made  in  the  reports, 
which  will  be  published  in  (uil  later,  were  the 
statements  that  Switzerland  is  about  to  in- 
troduce children's  courts  upon  the  American 
plan;  that  Greece  wiU  shortly  abolish  the 
death  penalty;  that  a  training  school  for 
prison  officials  has  been  established  in  Hun- 
gary, and  that  "Spain  is  starting  to  reform 
from  the  top  downward  in  the  matter  of 
criminal  restraint." 

co-mc'irf/of.  Cardinal    Vincenzo    Vannutelli, 
of  SI  p>-i'>ci,one  of  the  most  kindly  and  best 
cuthemai    \^g\Qy^  q(  (^e  members  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  who  represented  the  Vatican 
at   the   Eucharistic   Congress   at   Montreal 
early  in  September,  was  also  the  papal  dele- 
gate upon  the  occasion  of  the  consecration, 
onth,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
'ity.    With  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 


drals at  Mexico  City  and  at  Puebla,  St.  Pat- 
rick's is  the  largest  in  the  Western  world.  Its 
cornerstone  was  laid  more  than  half  a  cxntuiy 
ago  by  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  it  has  been 
in  building  ever  since.  Archbishop  Farley  of 
New  York  performed  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  consecration  on  October  5.  To  this 
prelate  belongs  the  honor  of  freeing  the  cathe- 
dra!  from  debt.  The  Protestant  press  is  find- 
ing in  this  occasion  a  lesson  for  sober  reflec- 
tion. To  postpone  consecration  until  debts 
are  paid  is  an  excellent  rule.  It  amounts  to 
a  declaration  that  the  sacred  edifice  must 
belong  wholly  to  the  Deity  if.  it  is  to  be  in 
reality  God's  House.  At  the  consecration 
ceremonies  there  were  present  many  Roman 
Catholic  dignitaries  including  three  Cardi- 
nals, Gibbons  of  America,  Logue  of  Ireland, 
and  Vannutelli  of  Italy,  besides  forty-one 
bishops  and  twelve  archbishops. 

Th,  Ftuniui-  ^^^  °^  ^^  most  convinciiif:  wit- 
MBintw.n/ei-nesses  appearing  before  the  In- 
HiBKirfiat,  jgj^tate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  its  hearings  of  testimony  for  and  against 
the  proposed  advances  of  freight  rates,  wa.<< 
President  McCrea,  of  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Mr.  McCrea  said  that  in 
the  past  ten  years  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  increased  the  average  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees 33  per  cent,  and  that  the  costs  of 
maintenance  of  the  property  had  gone  up 
with  wages.  He  pointed  to  the  enormous 
outlays  of  money  that  his  road  had  made  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  public,  and 
without  any  hope  of  direct  increase  of  profit.-. 
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The  sum  of  $262,000,000  has  heen  expended  present  conditions,  with  the  old  schedule  of 
in  the  past  ten  years  by  the  Pennsylvania  freight  rates.  An  interesting  opinion  ad- 
lines  east  of  Pittsburg  alone  for  such^to  \anced  by  this  excellent  witness  for  the  rail- 
the  railroad — unremuncrative  improvements,  roads  was  that  in  the  next  few  years  there 
The  tunnel  under  the  North  River  and  the  would  be  a  much  smaller  growth  of  railroad 
magnificent  terminal  in  New  York  City  will  business,  at  least  on  the  lines  east  of  the  Mh- 
by  themselves  cost  more  than  $110,000,000.  sissippi,  than  has  come  in  the  past  decade. 
That  the  increase  in  wage  expense  of  the  Such  a  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  of  the  utmost 
roads  is  a  constantly  acceleradng  factor  is  importance  in  making  a  just  settlement  of 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past  summer,  the  freight-rate  question,  for  the  most  power- 
when  wage  additions  on  the  Pennsylvania  ful  argument  of  the  present  opponents  of  the 
lines  amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000  a  year,  proposal  to  raise  rates  Is  that  the  undeniable 
In  the  face  of  the  increased  costs  of  living  increase  of  expenses  for  labor  and  materials 
for  everyone,  Mr.  McCrea  thought  that  the  will  be  ofiset  by  the  greater  density  of  traffic 
thirty-seven  thousand  stockholders  of  the  and  consequent  net  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one-half  of  whom  are  transportation  units.  It  is  also  true  that  this 
women  and  children,  might  reasonably  have  increase  of  freight  density,  even  if  it  is  quite 
expected  a  higher  return  on  their  investment;  large,  does  not  always  compensate  for  larger 
they  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  received  expenses,  because  the  very  hugeness  of  the 
larger  dividends,  and  last  year  the  property  traffic  makes  necessary  enormous  outlays  for 
showed  only  g.oi  per  cent  net  income  on  the  new  terminals,  and  the  terminal  question,  in 
actual  capital  invested  in  it.  Mr.  McCrea  the  large  cities  with  enormous  prices  for  real 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  properly  capi-  estate,  is  becoming  one  of  the  nightmares  of 
taiized  railroad  should  be  -allowed  to  earn  the  railroad  man.  Another  line  of  inquirj' 
a  minimum  of  7  per  cent  on  the  investment  taken  by  the  attorneys  of  the  shippers  in  the 
of  its  shareholders.  hearings  of  the  Commission  leads  to  the  mat- 

ter of  wasteful  management.  They  offer  the 
aii/nSii™-  ^^^  country  needs  further  rail-  theory  that  much  of  the  higher  cost  of  living 
trtat*  wtfl-  road  development  and  the  in-  of  the  railroads  is  due  to  careless  and  extra\-- 
""*'"  vestor  will  not  come  forward  to  agant  business  methods,  if  not  to  "honest 
make  this  development  possible  unless  he  graft."  This  question  would  have  tobe  an- 
has  a  chance  for  profits.  This  chance,  Mr.  swered  differently  tor  every  road,  of  course. 
McCrea  contended,   does   not   exist  under  Mr.  McCrea  was.  in  this  point,  very  sure 
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so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  Chicago  price  of  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  is  vortli 

the  system  of  checks  and  cross  checks  em-  $1,523,000,000.     Two-thirds  of  the  com  is 

ployed  quite  prevented  any  opportunity  for  used  on  the  farms  and  turned  into  animal 

flagrant  wastefulness  or  dishonesty.  products  more  valuable  than  itself.    Tbe  re- 
maining third  is  converted  into  cash  for  tbe 

The  Government  report  on  the  farmers'  working  capital.    Corn,  wheat,  oats, 

^ttvi'rHi'    crops  of  October  i,  is  of  course  barley,  rye  together  will  be  worth  $3,534,- 

nearer  the  final  facts  than  any  of  257,000.    Adding  the  value  of  a  1910  piodue- 

the  previous  estimates,  official  or  unofficial,  tion  of  cotton, hay,  potatoes  and  flax,  itlooks 

so  that  the  unexpected  excellence  of  its  prom-  as  if  the  farmer  would  get  from  these  nine 

ise  was  this  year  the  more  encouraging  to  crops  alone  some  $4,500,000,000. 
business  and  finance.    It  seems  that  we  shall 

have  the  largest  com  crop, — 3,046,000,000  j^,,^^^  ^^j^,_  In  this  number  of  the  Review  0? 

bushels— in  the  history  of  America,  and  the  car  Autoimtutt  Re\'IEWS  we  publish  ah  article  on 

largest  crop  of  oats, — 1,096,000,000  bushels.  '"   "'""       the  new  industry  of  making  auto- 

Furthermore,  the  wheat  yield  is  panning  out  mobiles,  which  gives  some  astonishing  figures 

much  better  than  was  expected,  the  total  of  rapid  growth  and  tells,  too,  of  the  verj' 

crop   being  692,000,000  bushels,  only  45,-  recent  signs  that  the  rush  of  production  has 

000,000  less  than  last  year's  great  harvest,  in  some  instances  been  too  meteoric  for  even 

Cotton  promises  a  fair  yield  of  11,500,000  the  great  American  market.    In  the  middle 

bales  which  should  be  marketed  at  excellent  of  October  it  was  reported  that  the  English 

prices,  and  there  are  good  crops  of  barley,  motor  car  industry  was  somewhat  disturbed 

rice,   buckwheat  and   tobacco.     The   Wall  over  the  plans  of  the  enterprizing  American 

Street  Journal  calculates  the  money  value  of  manufacturers  to  market  considerable  ntun- 

nine  principal  farm  crops  of  this  year  as  fol-  bers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cars  in  Great 

lows:   Corn,  3,046,000,000  bushels,   at  the  Britain.    A  single  consignment  of  six  hundred 
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ais  came  in  the  niebl.  theit  occupi 
»  large,  it  ii  daought.  bccauK  at  t) 
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Cra^t  averaged  ovr 


THE  WINNER  OF  THE  1910  VANDERBILT  RACE 

:h  on  October  i  won  the  Vindcrbill  Cup  for  Ihe  »cond  time,  dri 


automobiles  was  sent  Irom  America  to  Eng-  run  on  October  r,  the  Vanderbilt  cup  was 
land  in  October,  and  along  with  them  inge-  again  won  by  an  American  car,  which  niain- 
nious  Yankee  plans  for  starting,  at  any  cost,  tained  for  278  miles  an  average  speed  greater 
a  European  market  for  our  automobiles.  It  than  was  ever  recorded  before  on  this  course, 
is  stated  that  every  sixth  Englishman  pur-  even  by  the  huge  specially  built  racing  ma- 
chasing  these  American  cars  will  get  the  chines  used  in  the  contests  prior  to  1009. 
essential  parts  of  his  machine  renewed,  free  Further  than  this  at  the  end  of  the  race  all  o( 
of  charge,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  while  the  pur-  the  first  six  cars  out  of  the  field  of  thirty-four 
chaser  who  shows  the  largest  mileage  at  the  were  American  stock  automobiles,  such  as 
end  of  the  year  will  receive  a  new  car  in  place  are  regularly  offered  for  sate  to  private  users, 
of  his  old  one.  The  more  enterprising  Amer-  To  any  one  who  has  formed  an  idea  of  the 
ican  makers  of  cheap  cars  have  been  so  sue-  terrific  strains  of  various  sorts  imposed  on 
cessful  in  using  the  opportunities  of  their  a  motor  car  running  for  several  hours,  largely 
enormous  output  to  effect  economies  and  on  country  roads,  at  an  average  speed  of 
standardize  parts,  that  it  will  be  a  logical  sixty-five  miles  per  hour,  this  performance 
outcomeif  the  tide  of  international  commerce  speaks  volumes  for  the  endurance,  power, 
in  motor  cars  tends  to  turn  the  other  way.  safety  and  reliability  of  the  motor  cars  now 
turned  out  of  America^  factories. 
^^  In  racing  exploits  as  well  as 
roH^irtm  in  manufacturing  achievements,  ^  g^^^  This  extraordinarily  exciting. 
*"'  American  motor  cars  have  fully  Cmtai  UarrM  and,  from  a  racing  point  of  view, 
caught  up  with  the  European  product.  Not  *v '«'*•"'•  successful  Vanderbilt  contest  was 
until  1908  did  an  American  car  make  any  marred  by  several  bad  accidenis,  some  of 
considerable  showing  in  the  annual  Vander-  \vhich  resulted  from  the  imperfect  policing  of 
bilt  Cup  Race  on  Long  Island.  In  that  year  the  course.  It  was  no  less  than  horrible  to  see 
a  specially  built  American  racer  captured  the  how  narrow  was  the  lane  between  two  solid 
most  famous  trophy  offered  in  American  masses  of  spectators  through  which  the  con- 
motor  car  racing,  and  in  1909,  when  this  con-  testants  speeded  their  cars,  on  the  straight 
test  was  restricted  to  stock  cars,  the  victory  stretches,  at  eighty^five  or  ninety  miles  an 
again  went  to  an  American  built  machine,  hour.  The  casoaltics,  which  included  four 
■niis  year,  in  the  very  thrilling  race  that  was  deaths,  aroused  in  Xew  York  much  feeling 
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THE  "AMERICA-  STARTING  OUT  TO  CROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 

against  automobile  racing,  and  it  is  certainly  ber  i.  With  some  400,000  spectators  and 
true  that  such  contests  cannot  safely  be  under-  perhaps  15,000  automobiles  crowded  along 
taken  in  or  very  near  the  Metropolitan  dis-  a  course  only  twelve  miles  in  length,  it  is  im- 
trict  without  a  much  larger  force  of  more  possible  to  conduct  speed  contests  of  this 
efficient  police  than-  was  present  on  Orto-  sort  properly  without  a  couple  of  regiments 

_  of  soldiers  and  a  roadway  separated  from  the 

spectators  by  inviolable  ropes.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  several  accidents  at  the  Vander- 
bilt  Race  the  second  great  motor  contest  of 
the  year,  the  sp-called  Grand  Prize  Race  for 
the  largest  cars  of  Europe  and  America,  was 
canceled  so  far  as  the  Long  Island  "  VaJider- 
bilt  Course  "  was  concerned,  and  is  now  sched- 
uled to  be  run  at  Savannah  on  November  10. 

r*«  wt"na»  A^*^*  irota  the  great  intema- 
TiannaiaBtie  tional  aviation  meet  at  Belmtmt 
xpnfitim  pg^jj^  Long  Island,  which  was  to 
begin  as  this  issue  of  the  Review  went  to 
press,  several  other  startling  events  in  aerial 
navigation  have  recently  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  daring  attempt  of  Walter  Wellman  and 
his  crew  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  di- 
rigible balloon.  That  WeLman  wouldactually 
start  was  at  first  seriously  doubted,  while 
there  were  many,  also,  who  believed  that  the 
balloon  should  at  least  be  put  through  some 
preliminary  tests  before  the  lives  of  the  crew 
and  the  safety  of  the  airship  were  risked  in  an 
actual  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean.  Without 
the  formality  of  such  trials,  however,  and 
with  a  faith  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
.™  A,^..™,....,  s  V.  stances,   Wellman's  dirigible,    the   America, 

THE  WHEEL  Of  HIS  AIRSHIP       headed  out  into  the  Atlantic  &ir  in  the  mom- 
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ing  of  Saturday,  October  15.  The  balloon  was 
started  on  a  course  northeast.  After  getting 
140  miles  beyond  Nantucket,  the  America 
was  driven  Southeast,  and  Wellman  then  de- 
cided to  steer  lor  the  Azores.  On  Monday 
morning  another  disastrous  wind  sprang  up, 
this  lime  from  the  Northeast,  and  the  Amer- 
ica was  allowed  to  drift  Southwest,  the  in- 
tention- being  to  make  a  landing  at  Bermuda 
if  possible.  On  Tuesday  morning,  three  days 
after  starting,  the  expedition  sighted  the 
Royal  Mail  steamship  Trent  and  sent  signals 
of  distress.  The  crew  of  the  America  was 
taken  aboard  the  steamship  after  three  hours 
of  hard  work,  and.  the  balloon  was  aban- 
doned. Wellman  places  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  on  the  equilibrator, 
a  long  ropelike  device  suspended  from  the 
bottom  of  the  car.  This  equilibrator  proved 
a  heavy  and  dangerous  drag  on  the  airship 
and  also  interfered  with  the  steering.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  the  America  covered 
a  thousand  miles  over  rough  seas.  In  Mr. 
Wellman's  opinion,  the  trial  was  well  worth 

the  making.     With  steady,  favorable  winds,   coi.ynihi  t.y  n-  A™rtcj=  ?>««  A»»;ijti.™,  h,  v, 
and  without   the  equilibrator,  the  America   "^^  airship    auerica    being  approached  bv  the 
might  conceivably  have  reached  her  desti-  '       "^^^       *'  before  the  rescue 

nation.     Wellman's  failure  to  reach  Europe  ment  on  the  great  courage  displayed  by  him 
was  almost  overlooked  in  the  universal  com-   and  his  brave  crew  in  making  the  attempt. 
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»ni  neitu  ^^oti^^o^s  Were  begun  last 
laiih  month  for  the  concludon  of  a 
°™'"''^  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Some  months  ago  Secretary  Knox  invited  the 
Canadian  government  to  participate  in  a 
conference  over  the  matter.  The  Dominion's 
reply  was  that  negotiations  must  wait  until 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Premier,  had  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  the  Western  provinces,  and 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister,  had  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  sake 
of  his  health.  By  the  middle  of  last  month 
both  the  Premier  and  Finance  Minister  had 
returned  to  Ottawa.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  Canadian  capital  or  the  city  of 
Washington  should  be  the  place  of  conference 
is  being  discussed  as  we  go  to  press  with  this 
number  of  the  Review.  In  replying  to  Henri 
Bourassa,  the  French  leader  of  the  national- 
ist movement  in  Quebec,  who  had  attacked 
the  general  policy  of  the  government,  the 
Premier,  speaking  in  Montreal  on  October  lo, 
said: 

The  British  jingoes  have  accused  me  of  treason 
because  I  thought  of  discussing  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  and  to  seek  to  open  the  way  to 
that  great  market.  The  first  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment is  to  work  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
The  American  trade  is  worth  having.  In  the  past 
Canadian  governments  have  made  pilgrimages  to 
Washin^on.  There  will  be  no  more  of  these,  but 
there  will  be  a  di^^cussion  of  the  question,  and  no 
treaty  will  be  concluded  that  is  not  favorable  to 
boih 


Canadian  industrial  advance  during  the 
past  two  decades  is  summarized  in  one  of  our 
leading  articles  (page  620)  this  month.    The 


STANDING    PAT 
(The  Pmlrclionint  Canadian  prtMsimnnriiej  Mr.  Laurie 
Mlilu  Ic  nwanl  r«ipr'>:lty  wilS  Ihe  Unite  iSlales thus:  ■•  \ 
tn  >tikTi:liiii|  pat.     When  Uncle  Sam  (cu  down  off  bis  ati 
m  ma/ talk  with  him."} 

Prom  tb*  Ghbl  (Tmonto) 


summary  is  from  an  article  by  a  Canadian  in 
one  of  the  English  reviews,  and  beats  signifi- 
cant testimony  to  the  value  that  would  accrue 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Domimoo 
from  the  conclusion  of  some  fair  and  com- 
prehensive reciprocity  agreement. 

tail  ortt  oKi  ^°^  ^^  Governor  General  and 
Pnmiir  Lauriv  the  Premier  of  Canada  made  long 
"  ^'"  journeys  during  the  months  o( 
September  and  October.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier's  trip  to  the  great  West,  during  which  he 
made  a  series  of  speeches  defending  the  poli- 
cies of  his  administration,  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Earl  Grey  and  a  small  party  <rf 
government offidSls  and  personal  friends  went 
over  the  line  of  the  much  discussed  Hudson 
Bay  route  to  Europe.  Those  enthusiastic 
prophets  of  Canadian  economic  supremacy 
in  the  century  to  come  have  been  maintain- 
ing for  years  that  when  the  Mackenzie-AIano 
railroad  is  completed  to  Fort  Churchill  on 
Hudson  Bay  a  fast  steamship  service  can  be 
established  and  maintained  between  that 
port  and  Europe.  For  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  the  "  Mediterranean  of  Canada," 
as  the  Canadians  are  fond  of  calling  Hudstni 
Bay,  and  the  Hudson  Straits,  are  sufficiently 
free  from  ice  to  permit  navigation.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  the  advantage  of  such 
a  route  to  the  grain  producers  of  South  Cen- 
tral Canada  and  North  Central  United  States 
over  the  present  course  of  transit  via  Mont- 
real or  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Oaaaia-i  ^^'''  ^■'^J'  ^ounA  the  cHmate  mild 
Emnomh  and  pleasant,  and  continued  his 
AHMHf  ^p  j^^Q  jjjg  Atlantic  down  the 
coast  of  Labrador  and  through  the  Straits  <A 
Belle  Isle  to  Newfoundland.  There  he  visited 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  LordNoithdifie 
at  Grand  Falls,  and  added  his  words  to  the 
enthusiastic  chorus  of  the  great  economic 
future  in  store  for  all  British  North  America. 
The  Governor  General  and  the  Premier  re- 
turned to  Ottawa  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  They  were  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
news  of  the  arrival  at  Halifax  from  the  ship- 
yards on  the  Clyde,  of  the  Niobe,  the  flagship 
of  the  new  Canadian  navy  and  the  first  of  the 
vessels  constructed  for  that  service.  A  fur- 
ther important  testimony  to  the  material 
progress  of  the  Dominion  was  given  early  last 
month  when  the  annual  report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  was  made 
public.  A  large  increase  in  the  net  earnings 
of  this  great  corporation  was  shown.  The 
construction  of  a  number  of  new  branch  lines, 
as  well  as  extensive  irrigation  work  on  the 
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company's  land  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  land,  for  Ireland  and  for  Wales.     In  the 
were  authorized.    Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  imperial  senate  or  council  these,  as  well  as  the 
was  reflected  President  self-governing   colonies,  would   have  repre- 
sentatives.   Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  leader 
Proor§9»     Newfoimdland  has  just  closed  the  of  the  Irish  group  in  Parliament,  the  strength 
M         most  prosperous  financial  year  in  of  whose  strategic  position  we  have  com- 
MmmfoMndiand  j^^^.  |jistQjy^    The  reports  of  the  mented  upon  in  Uiese  pages,  has  virtually  de- 
colonial  customs  revenue  indicate  that  the  dared  in  favor  of  this  idea  by  a  statement 
exp>orts  for  the  past  )rear  have  been  greater  made  in  Boston  early  last  month.    Mr.  Red- 
than   for  any  precedmg  year.     Under  the  mond  has  been  on  a  speaking  tour  with  Mr. 
xTgorous  administration  of  the  Premier,  Sir  T.  P.  O'Connor  throughout  the  United  States. 
Edward  Morris,  and  his  cabinet,  there  has  In  the  address  in  question  he  said: 
been  a  real  economic  awakening  in  Britain's 

oldest  colony.    A  great  deal  is  being  done  to  affL'^\"J  K^nTthl^S.^'S^^^^^ 

develop  the  country.    A  reorganization  of  the  form.   Ofcourse'*  home  rule  for  Ireland"  does  not 

fisheries  upon  modem  lines  is  under  way,  and  mean  severance  of  all  interests  with  England.    It 

a  systematic  campaign  for  the  development  could  rightly  mean  a  federation  of  the  British 

of  agriculture  has  been  begun.     The  pros-  Iples.  in  which  Ireland  would  have  a  pbcee^^^^ 

VI    <^it^,uAt,tu^  u<»  ur^vt*  "^«^"        *   ^  r  Similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts  or  any  Other  State 

penty  of  the  iron  mmes  at  BeUe  Island  and  in  relation  to  the  United  States.    Our  demand  for 

the  success  of  Lord  NorthcliSe's  paper-making  home  rule  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to  break 

plant  at  Grand  Falls  are  indications  of  the  with  the  British  Empire.    We  are  entirely  loyal  to 

industrial  awakening  in  what  was  for  so  long  the  ^^^^^^ ^tu^^  ^^^,^,  Se'of 

the  most  isolated  of  Bntam  s  possessions.    It  government.    We  mean  by  home  rule  the  same 

was  reported  last  month  that  the  members  of  measure  of  local  self-government  for  Ireland  as 

the  committee  of  experts  to  dedde  the  details  exists  in  each  American  state,  though  with  the 

of  questions  not  within  the  scope  of  The  ^^T^^''^  !ll^'i;''1  are  willing  that  \yestminstcr 

,.    ^rriM         ij»»       i.ji_  ju  shall  have  the  final  authonty  over  local  leeislation 

Hague  Tnbunal  decision  had  been  named  by  enacted  in  Ireland  as  it  has  over  colonial  Icgisla- 

the  British  and  American  governments.    The  tion.    We  do  not  demand  such  complete  local 

United   States  will   be   represented   by   Dr.  autonomy  as  the  British  self-governing  colonies 

Hugh  H.  Smith,  Deputy  Commissionex:  of  ^^^  ^°*"  ^^  are  willing  to  forego  the  right  of 

T^«  r?    •         rriL    -o  •^»  r  a.  ^«  •111-  making  our  own  tariff  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by 

Fishenes.    The  Bntish  representative  will  be  ^^y  ^^^x  system  enacted  bv  the  British  Parlia- 

the  Hon.  Donald  Morison,  the  new  Minister  ment. 
of  Justice  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Britith  '^^^  somewhat  involved  labor 
Polities  tn  While  as  yet  no  formal  announce-  Labor  situation  in  Great  Britain  has 
Oreat  ment  has  been  made  by  the  *'<*'«*/o«  complicated  political  issues.  Since 
BritaJn  i>remier,  it  is  believed  in  political  the  last  Parliament  adjourned  many  injunc- 
drdes  in  England  that  a  new  general  election  tions  have  been  issued  against  trade  unions. 
will  take  place  in  January.  When  Parliament  The  courts  have  enjoined  twelve  of  the  larger 
meets  this  month  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  Labor  Repre- 
Asquith  will  announce  his  program  and  en-  sentation  Committee,  from  using  any  of  their 
deavor  to  realize  as  much  of  it  as  possible  funds  for  political  purposes.  Other  injunc- 
before  the  recess  at  Christmas.  Dissolution  tions  will  have  been  issued  before  the  reassem- 
will,  it  now  seems  likely,  take  place  around  bling  of  Parliament  and  the  government  has 
the  holidays,  and  the  date  of  a  new  general  a  chance  to  make  an  announcement  of  its  poll- 
election  will  be  annoimced  at  that  time,  icy  toward  unions  in  this  critical  period  of 
During  the  summer  months  a  new  issue  has  their  history.  All  these  injunctions  have 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  newspaper  dis-  been  based  on  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
cussion  and  the  speeches  of  prominent  Lib-  Lords  handed  down  in  December  last,  in  what 
erals.  Earl  Grey,  Governor  General  of  is  known  as  the  Osborne  case.  A  porter 
Canada,  is  one  of  its  prominent  exponents,  named  Walter  Victor  Osborne,  at  one  of  the 
This  is  what  is  known  as  imperial  federation.  London  stations  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
It  contemplates  a  conference  for  the  forma-  way  Company,  asked  the  courts  to  restrain 
tion  of  a  permanent  imperial  councU,  and  at  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
the  same  time  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  for  vants  from  spending  any  of  its  funds  or  mak- 
granting  Home  Rule  to  all  portions  of  the  ing  levies  on  any  of  its  members  for  political 
British  Isles.  In  the  mind  of  the  advocates  purposes.  The  judgment  of  the  House  of 
of  this  idea,  there  should  be  autonomy,  with  Lords  was  adverse  to  the  union.  This  ded- 
loyalty  to  the  Empire,  for  England,  for  Scot-  sion,  if  it  stands,  will  radically  alter  the  con- 
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THREE  STRONG  MODERN  LATIN  STATESMEN 

ditions  under  which  the  British  trade  unions,  ^^^^^  strona  ^^^ring  recent  years  we  have  been 
since  1868,  have  managed  their  finances  and  "naf  reading  a  great  deal  about  the 
taken  their  altitude  toward  political  parties.  '-"'"' """  decadence  of  the  Latin  peoples. 
In  their  freedom  to  use  such  funds  as  they  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  ha\e  been 
saw  fit,  the  British  trade  unions  had,  prior  to  held  up  to  us  as  examples  of  dying  nations 
the  rendering  of  the  decision  in  question,  which  have  had  their  day  and  are  not  able  to 
occupied  a  distinctive  position  among  all  survive  in  these  limes  of  economic  and  corn- 
labor  organizations  of  Europe,  a  position  of  mercial  stress,  when  there  is  no  institution  or 
which  they  have  always  been  very  proud,  tradition  too  ancient  or  dignified  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  a  self-conscious,  triumphant  democ- 
Are  Mimbiri  Kafly  in  the  last  scssion  the  labor  racy.  Yet  in  three  of  these  four  countries 
af  (*.  Commons  members  introduced  in  the  House  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  world  has  seen 
(0  (IS  paid?  yj  Commons  a  bill  to  give  the  statesmanship  and  vigorous  political  leader- 
unions  the  right  to  use  their  funds  as  they  ship  which  has  hardly  been  matched  for  many 
had  been  doing  before  the  rendering  of  the  a  year  in  German,  British  or  American  poli- 
Osborne  judgment.  This  bill,  the  passage  of  tics.  The  French  Premier,  M.  Briand,  has 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  direct  shown,  in  his  suppression  of  the  "general 
challenge  to  the  House  of  Lords,  did  not  get  strike,"  what  can  be  done  by  a  strong,  far- 
beyond  the  first  reading  in  the  Commons,  sighted  statesman  in  power  when  he  acts  as  an 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  legislation,  agent  of  law  and  order  against  any  outburst 
For  the  unions  there  are  two  ways  out  of  the  of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  no  matter  what 
difficulty.  One  is  the  raising  of  funds  by  explanation  or  excuse  may  be  offered  by  the 
voluntary  subscription.  This  would  seem  would-be  lawbreakers.  Senhor  Costa,  Min- 
a  most  uncertain  method.  The  other  would  ister  of  Justice  in  the  new  Republican  govem- 
be  the  enactment  of  some  measure  in  Parlia-  ment  at  Lisbon,  who  has  been  perhajw  more 
ment  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  mem-  than  any  other  one  man  the  actual  leader  in 
bers  of  the  House  0/  Commons,  who  now  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  has  shown  an 
receive  no  salary,  and  making  legitimate  understanding  of  the  forces  that  influence  the 
expenses  at  Parliamentary  elections  also  a  life  of  modern  peoples,  as  well  as  a  breadth  of 
charge  upon  the  imperial  treasury.  A  bill  view  and  a  degree  of  courage  in  action  that 
providing  for  such  legislation,  we  are  in-  mark  him  as  one  of  the  world's  real  states- 
formed,  will  be  introduced  at  an  early  date  men.  When  the  fugitives  from  the  revolution 
in  the  coming  session  of  Parliament.  By  this  in  Lisbon,  politician  and  clerical  alike,  began 
means  the  Asquith  ministry  hopes  to  secure  to  stream  over  the  border  into  Spain  in  those 
and  retain  the  solid  labor  support  for  its  exciting  days  early  last  month,  Premier  Can- 
policies  in  the  Commons.  alejasfoundhimself  confronted byanoccasion 
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calling  for  alibis  wisdom, diplomacy  and  cour-        scrMur      ^"  October  12  the  National  Con- 
age.  The  Cortes  was  in  session  and  the  fate  «*         federation    of    Railway    Unions 
of  the  Premier's  policies  for  the  moderniza-        *^'"*'      voted  in  favor  of  a  general  strike 
tion  of  Spain  bung  in  the  balance.    Militant  onalltherailwaysysterasoftbecountry.  Tbis 
Republican  sentiment  is  always  a  factor  in  wasinsympathywiththestrikesalready"on" 
Spanish  politics.    More  than  once  during  the  of  the  electricians  and  workersintbeprovision 
reign  ol  King  Alfonso  have  these  enemies  of  industries.    For  nearly  a  week  violence  and 
the  dynasty  shown  that  they  are  in  actual  disorder  marked  the  progress  of  the  strike, 
possession  of  sufficient  power  to  put  all  gov-  transportation  was  seriously  interfered  with 
ernment  in  Spain  in  peril.    Tbe  same  enmity  and  there  was  some  loss  of  life  and  property, 
to  what  is  known  in  Latin  Europe  as  clerical-  M.  Briand  took  a  radical,  a  courageous,  and 
ism,  exists  in  Spain  as  in  Portugal.     Finally,  it  seemed  at  the  time,  perilous  course.    He 
the  revolution  at  Lisbon  occurred  within  a  summoned   tbe   army   reservists,   many   of 
few  days  of  the  anniversary  of  the  execurion  whom  were  among  the  strikers  themselves, 
ol  Professor  Francisco  Ferrer,  founder  of  the  to  their  primary  duty  to  the  country.     He 
"Modem  School,"   of  Barcelona,  who   was  demanded  military  ser\ice  of  them  in  putting 
convicted  and  shot  on  October  13  of  last  down  violence  and  disorder.     At  the  same 
year  on  a  charge  of  anarchy,  treason  and  time  he  made  it  known  publicly  that  on  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government,  issue  thus  raised  the  government  would  stake 
The  monster  demonstration  at  San  Sebas-  everything.     For  several  days  it  seemed  as 
tian  which  had  been  planned  by  the  reac-  though   the  republic  itself  was  in   danger, 
tionaries  last  summer  was  suppressed.     In  The  French  love  of  order  and  respect  for 
like   manner,   the    violence    threatened    by  law  and  administration  triumphed    in   the 
the  Radicals  for  "Ferrer  Day"  was  averted,  end,  and  the  strike  was  called  off  on  Octo- 
Spain,  under  Canalejas,  has  proved  herself  ber  15.    Whatever  ground  for  complaint  the 
possessed  of  a  vitality  quite  unexpected  by  men  may  have  had,  they  have  prejudiced 
the  rest  of  the  world.                                         the  French  people  against  their  cause  by  the 
danger  and  annoyance  to  which  they  have 
^^^^^j^^iii^_In  France  the  economic  and  pro-  subjected  the  general  public.     It  was  not 
M'fi  of      f  essional  interests  are  more  highly 
H.  Briaitd    organized  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.     The  labor  unions  have 
more  than  once  demonstrated  their  power  by 
concerted  action  to  block  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try over  all  the  country.    Paris  particularly 
has  been  at  their  mercy  several  times  during 
recent  years.    They  have  succeeded  in  exact- 
ing from  the  employing  classes  a  great  many 
advances  in  their  own  material  condition — 
higher  wages,  shorter  hour^  and  many  other 
advantages.    During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  Confederation  Wn^rale  du  Travail 
has  been  conducting  a  campaign,  on  the  one 
hand  to  organize  the  peasant  classes  of  the 
Republic  into  some  conscious  class  body,  and 
on  the  other,  to  "unionize"  the  government 
employees.    The  progress  of  these  efforts  we 
have,  from  time  to  time,  recorded  in  these 
pages.    A  general  strike  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  French  labor  leaders,  and  upon  several 
occasions   they   have   almost   succeeded   in 
achieving  their  object.    Premier  Briand,  who 
is  himself  a  Socialist  and  strongly  inclined  to 
favor  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  has 
nevertheless  always  maintained  that  his  first 

duty  was  to  administer  the  government  in  the  so  bids  for  the  crown- 

interest  of  the  people  in  general,  and  that      (The  conimentai  European  pr^j 
disorder  and  lawlessness  must  be  suppressed  j,!^'' to%ii'n  m^  Tcra™  in  Pc 

«-ith  aU  the  power  of  the  law.  of  tha  AmsttnUtrnmn  lAmstcrdam)  pi 
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into  debt  and  stolen  the  people's  muiie)- 
wliole^ate.  A  favorite  method  of  robbing 
the  public  till  was  for  officers,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  to  draw  their  salaries 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  in  advance. 

oiatatraa  Education  has  generally  been 
of  tut  at  a  low  ebb  in  Portugal.  Re- 
Fiopf  liable  statistics  indicate  that  les,* 
than  one-fifth  of  the  population  can  read  and 
write.  The  country,  which  has  an  area  some- 
what less  than  thatof  the  Slatcof  Indiana.and 
a  population  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
Illinois,  has  always  been  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  people,  who  once  were  the  world's 
greatest  navigators,  have  lost,  during  the 
past  two  centuries,  the  energy  which  formerly 
characterized  them.  Their  agricultural  and 
commercial  methods  are  very  antiquated. 
This  state  of  affairs,  together  with  the  politi- 
cal corruption  and  lack  of  education  already 
alluded  to,  has  resulted  in  appalling  govern- 
mental mismanagement  and  a  chronic  deficit. 
Not  even  the  riches  of  Portugal's  colonial 
possessions,  which  cover  more  than  threequar- 
ters  of  a  million  square  miles  and  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  nine  millions,  coutd 
offset  the  corruption  at  home. 


only  courageous,  but  exceedingly  wise  diplo- 
macy for  the  Premier  to  put  the  question 
squarely  before  the  people.  The  final  collapse 
of  the  strike  averted  the  necessity  for  an  actual 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  men  between  their 
duty  to  the  state  and  to  their  class  interests. 


Whatever  may  be  the  length  of 
11  life  of  the  new  republic  in  south- 
'^"""^  western  Europe,  it  is  certain  that 
the  monarchy  has  fallen  in  Portugal  and  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Braganzas  has  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  a  short,  sharp  and  businesslike 
revolution  that  took  place  in  Lisbon  in  the 
early  days  of  last  month.  There  was  some 
rioting  and  bloodshed,  it  is  true,  but  very 
little  in  «ew  of  the  interests  involved  and  the 
great  change  accomplished.  For  years  the 
throne  of  Portugal  has  been  tottering.  Revo- 
lutionary and  so-called  Republican  agitation 
have  been  increasing  in  the  countrj'  for  a 
generation.  Political  and  administrative  cor- 
ruption have  been  elaborated  almost  to  a 
science.  For  half  a  century  the  country  has 
been  misgoverned  and  plundered  by  two 
political  rings  which  ha\'e  alternated  in  office 
and  dealt  out,  by  common  understanding, 
public  offices  and  perquisites.  These  humor- 
ously misnamed  parties,  Progressistas  and  Re- 
Heneradorcs,  have  plunged  the  country  deeolv 
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g^^^^  ^^     On  Feb.  i,  1908,  it  will  be  remem- 
(*«  bered,    King    Carlos    I    and    his 

'^'""  eldest  son.  Prince  Luiz  Phillip, 
were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
It  is  u  si^ilicant  indication  of  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  even  at  thai 
time,  that  the  government  considered  it  un- 
safe to  prosecute  the  conspirators.  Manuel 
II  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
his  father  and  elder  brother.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  manly  traits  he  exhibited  as 
a  lad  and  the  frank,  open  altitude  he  took 
toward  his  people  at  his  coronation  were  in- 
dications that  Manuel  would  make  a  good 
monarch.  He  has,  however,  shown  many 
signs  of  incapacity,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  reports  of  the  continental  European  press, 
had  begun  to  de\clop  the  traits  of  personal 
immorality  that  have  characterized  the  Bra- 
ganzas.  It  was  the  extravagance  and  incapac- 
ity of  his  father  that  irtdted  his  assassination. 
It  is  now  the  lavish  expenditure  and  extrav- 
afrant  life  of  the  young  monarch  himself 
which  has  brought  to  a  head  the  revolution- 
ary movement.  A  strong  anti-clerical  feeling 
also  exists  in  Portugal,  and  King  Manuel  in- 
curred further  opposition  by  his  constant 
exhibition  of  pro-clerical  sympathies.  While 
the  late  King  Carlos  was  on  the  throne  the 
circulation  of  inflammatory  tracts  and  news- 
papers against  the  monarchy  and  clericalism 
was  prevented  by  the  vigor  of  the  dictator 
Franco.  This  enraged  the  populace  until,  as 
it  will  be  remembered,  they  expelled  Franco 
from  the  country  and  murdered  Carlos.  King 
Manuel  took  the  ban  off  the  suppressed  papers. 
In  fact,  the  chief  faults  of  Manuel  seem  to 
have  been  lack  of  vigor  in  politics  and  morals. 
In  his  desire  to  please  all  parties  he  was  a 
t>'pical  Braganza,  whose  chief  vices  have  been 
personal  extravagance  and  "criminal  amia- 
bility." Manuel's  lack  of  force  in  political 
affairs  and  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  reports  as  to  the  immorality  of  his  private 
life  had  lost  him  the  esteem  not  only  of  the 
Republicans,  but  of  conscientious  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  had  always 
heretofore  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  mon- 
archy in  his  person. 

Pntiaimtiv  I^"""!?  tcccnt  months  several 
'••  plots  to  assassinate  Manuel  were 
"™  "  discovered  in  Lisbon.  Then  came 
the  murder  of  Professor  Bombarda,  a  well- 
known  Republican  and  anti-clerical  leader. 
The  assassin,  whose  name  is  Santos,  seems  to 
have  been  a  lunatic.  He  had  spent  several 
months  in  a  hospital  for  mental  disorders. 
This  gave  the  Revolutionists  their  opportu- 


nity. Lisbon  had  been  placarded  with  inflam- 
matory appeals  against  the  monarchy,  calling 
on  the  people  to  rise  and  put  down  the 
Braganzas.  Rioting  began.  Soldiers  pulled 
down  the  royal  flag  and  trampled  upon  it, 
and  several  of  the  warships  in  the  harbor 
under  control  of  the  insurgents,  bombarded 
the  government  offices  and  the  royal  palace. 
King  Manuel  and  his  mother,  the  Queen 
Dowager  Amelie,  escaped  in  safety  from 
Lisbon  to  Gibraltar.  There  they  rook  refuge 
under  the  British  flag,  afterward  making 
their  way  to  England.  A'  provisional  Re- 
publican government  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed. Teofile  Braga,  the  stanchest  and 
most  dignified  figure  among  the  Portuguese 
Republicans,  a  poet  and  the  author  of  a 
monumental  work  on  Portuguese  literature, 
was  named  provisional  presi{ient,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  cabinet  of  Republican  sympathiz- 
ers installed  in  office.  All  the  loyalist  soldiers 
in  the  insurgent  district  went  over  to  the  Re- 
publican cam]),  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  navy 
declared  its  allegiance  to  the  new  government. 

poiieiiM      Chief  among  the  four  or  five  Re- 

0/  (•>       publican    leaders    who    brought 

""  "'""  about  the  revolution   is  Senhor 

.\ffonso  Costa,  who  is  Minister  of  Justice  in 

the  new  go\ernment.    In  statements  issued 
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simultaneously  to  the  people  of  the  country  promised.  The  religious  orders  were  given 
and  to  foreign  nations,  in  the  name  of  the  twenty-four  hours  within  which  to  quit  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  country.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  the 
but  really  dictated  by  himself,  the  Minister  adherence  to  the  new  regime  of  the  larger  por- 
of  Justice  sets  forth  the  point  of  wew  and  tion  of  the  nation  had  been  reported  ajid 
the  intentions  of  the  new  regim^.  The  peace-  the  revolution  seemed  an  accomplished  fact, 
ful  intentions  and  character  of  the  Republic  The  Parliament  which  was  opened  by  King 
are  proclaimed.  The  dynasty  of  the  Bra-  Manuel  on  September  23  was  declared  dis- 
ganzas  is  characterized  as  "wilful  disturbers  solved.  New  elections  are  soon  to  be  held, 
of  social  peace  "  and  "  forever  proscribed  from  however,  and  it  is  reported  that  Senhor  Mas- 
Portugal."  The  people  are  congratulated  on  chada,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
having  passed  from  slavery  to  freedom  and  Republican  leaders,  will  be  the  first  perma- 
urgcd  to  make  the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  nent  president  of  the  new  government, 
the  Republic  "the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of 

austere  morality  and  immaculate  justice."  ^^^^  If  the  success  of  republicanism  in 
The  statement  to  foreign  nations  announces  n  »a\i  Portugal  is  permanent,  a  great 
that  the  policy  of  the  country  will  be  "de-  "  '°  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  re- 
centralization  both  in  the  home  admlnistra-  publican  idea,  always  smoldering  in  Spain. 
tion  and  the  government  of  the  colonies."  Situated  between  the  two  other  Latin  re- 
Financial  reform,  the  development  of  national  publics  of  France  and  Portugal,  monarchical 
resources,  respect  tor  national  alliances,  free-  Spain  will  not,  in  all  probability,  long  retain 
dom  of  the  press,  reform  of  the  courts,  the  its  present  form  of  government.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  popular  education,  the  sup-  openly  expressed  aim  of  the  Portuguese  and 
pression  of  the  religious  congregations  and  SpanishRepublicanleaderseventuallytobring 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy  are  about  the  federation  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
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The  Portuguese  Republic  will  have  as  its  as-  ment  of  domestic  industry  and  neighborhood 
sured  ally  Brazil,  which  speaks  the  same  Ian-  and  foreign  commerce  follows  such  settle- 
guage.    Later  a  great  federation  of  all  Latin  ment.   Argentina's  $700,000,000  foreign  corn- 
republics  speaking  the    Spanish   and    Por-  merce    to-day    makes    strongly    for    peace, 
tuguese  tongues  might  be  achieved.     This  Food  is  becoming  so  precious  that  the  world 
id«J  has  been  discussed  with  increasing  fre-  cannot  well  afford  to  have  Argentina's  wheat 
quency  during  the  past  decade  in  the  press  of  lands  and  pastures  interfered  with.     The 
La  tin- America,  and  occasionally  in  the  jour-  enormous  sums  of  European  capital  invested 
nals  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  in  the  Argentine  railways  are  a  potent  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  peace.    Adjustment  of 
The  National  Assembly,  China's  ^^^  boundary  between  Argentina  and  Chile  in 
^''S^i^nT   first  step  in  the  direction  of  truly  1898  was  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
4«M«6/ir     representative  government,  was  securingSouthAmerican  tranquility  at  a  criti- 
opened   by  the   Regent,   Prince    Chun,   at  cal  period  and,  **back  of  the  agencies  which 
Peking,  on  October  3.     There  was  little  or  no  secured  tranquility  was  the  legitimate  mflu- 
ceremony  to  mark  the  historic  event.    In  a  ence  of  capital  invested  in  commerce."    The 
brief  address  the  Regent  stated  that  the  wish  result  is  the  trans-Andine  tunnel  which  has 
of  the  people  of  China  for  a  Pariiamentary  recently  been  oj>ened. 
government  having  been  made  unmistakably 

manifest,  he  commanded  these  chosen  repre-  «_  ..  ^  Another  illustration  of  the  value 
sentatives  present  to  labor  to  that  end.  Pro-  p^we  of  commerce  as  an  mstrument  of 
vincial  Assemblies,  it  will  be  remembered,  ''«/'«'»'»<^«  conciliation  was  the  settlement  by 
were  inaugurated  a  year  or  so  ago.  It  is  now  Brazil  and  Bolivia  of  the  controversy  over  the 
publicly  promised  that,  if  all  goes  well,  a  Acre  rubber  territory.  Both  countries,  under 
general  Parliament  will  be  established  in  the  the  decrees  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
year  191 5.  The  Imperial  Senate,  as  the  Crowns  in  the  colonial  era,  laid  claim  to  this 
Assembly  is  called,  although  it  contains  the  region  and  both  could  support  their  claims  by 
nucleus  of  a  two  chamber  Parliament,  is  ex-  historical  references.  While  the  dispute  was 
pected  to  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  the  Chi-  pending  there  could  be  no  exploitation  of  the 
nese  to  help  rule  themselves,  and  so  pre|)are  resources  of  the  territory,  although  theworid 
the  way  for  a  genuine  representative  govern-  was  demanding  the  rubber  there.  Brazil  and 
ment.  Of  the  200  members  of  the  Assembly,  Bolivia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis,  settled 
as  at  present  constituted,  100  were  appointed  this  question  without  even  resorting  to  the 
by  the  throne.  The  others,  though  chosen  arbitrationof  a  third  party.  Under  it  Bolivia 
by  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  were  not  ad-  accepted  an  indemnity  of  S  10,000,000  for  the 
mitted  until  their  selection  had  been  ap-  district  she  claimed.  This  indemnity  was  to 
proved  by  the  Viceroy  of  their  province,  be  applied  to  railway  construction.  Brazil, 
The  scope  of  authority  vested  in  the  Assem-  on  her  part,  undertook  to  build  a  railroad 
bly  includes  the  preparation  of  a  budget,  around  the  Madeira  Falls  which  would  offer 
methods  of  taxation  and  public  debts,  new  an  Atlantic  outlet  and  inlet  to  the  commerce 
legislative  codes,  which,  however,  must  be  of  a  large  section  of  Bolivia.  The  interest 
approved  by  the  Emperor  before  being  sub-  of  Europe,  with  its  huge  investments  of 
mitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  finally  "any  capital  and  its  enjoyment  of  the  larger  pro- 
other  questions  which  may  be  presenteid  direct  portion  of  the  South  American  commerce, 
from  the  throne."  requires  mention.     These  investments  now 

approximate    $.^,500,000,000.     They    are    a 

...  A  review  of  the  f)olitical  and  dii)-  i>eace  fund.    The  United  States  has  a  com- 

Ptic*  Through  .  ,      .       *        /.    ,i  .  .*  •.!      o       .1       4  •         .• 

CommtretiH  lomatic  relations  of  the  various  merce   \Mth  South  America   approximating 
South  America  republics  of  South  America  shows  $300,000,000  annually. 
that,  in  the  main,  they  have  worked  out 

vexatious  disputes  and  controversies  fully  as  North  American  capitalists  arc  interested  in 
satisfactorily  as  have  European  nations.     In    ^uth  American  mines  and  to  some  extent  in  raii- 

a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Amer-  T^^y?^  ^l^  \^^  ^xfu'l'^^.u^''^  "^  ^^"^  Pan-American 

•   *^   A         •  \ •       V  J  ,  ^,v*»^j  c*v,  bank,  which  will  help  the  expansion  of  commerce, 

lean  Association  for  International  Concilia-  jg  n^^  j^  remote.    The  United  States  is  pledged  to 

tion,   Mr.   Charles  M.    Pepper  gives  such  a  the  encouragement  of  the  Pan-American  Railways. 

review.    In  the  first  place  the  record  of  boun-  both  as  a  measure  of  national  and  mternational 

dary  disputes  in  South  America  which  have   ^''   intercontinental    policy.      This  project  in  the 
*«Ej  ui^pubvo  U4  ^1*1.**  xwi^wivi*  Tirxnv,     **u.  *.    g^dual  hulcmg  up  of  different  sections  and  coun- 

been  settled  by  arbitration  is  a  long  one.     In    tries  is  a  powerful  promoter  of    the  inter-South 

every  case  it  has  been  noted  that  the  develop-  American  commerce. 
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{From  September  21  to  October  20,  iQio) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN  ator  Robert  L.  Taylor  (Dem.)  is  nominated  for 

September2i.— The  Democratic  State  Conven-  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  place  of  Malcolm  R. 

tion  in  Wyoming  nominates  Joseph  M.  Carey,  an  Patterson. 

"insurgent"   Republican,  for  Governor. ...  Colo-  October   7. — The    Independence    League    nom- 

rado  Republicans  nominate  John  B.  Stephens  for  inates  a  State  ticket  in  New  York,  headed  by  John 

Governor.  J.  Hopper  and  William  R.  Hearst. 

September  23. — The  Illinois  State  Republican  October  10. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  forraeriy  Gov- 

Convention  heartily  endorses  the  Taft  adminis-  ernor  of  New  York,  is  sworn  in  as  an  Associate 

tration;  Speaker  Cannon  defends  the  tariff.  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

September  24. — In  the   Oregon  primaries.  Jay  October  11. — The  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  adopt.< 

Bowerman  wins  the  Republican  nomination  for  a   charter   providing  for  a   commission   form  trf 

( Governor ;  Oswald  West  is  the  Democratic  nominee,  government. 

September    25. — Representatives    of     railroad  October  13.— Theodore  Roosevelt  makes  sextral 

organizations    with    a    membership    aggregating  speeches  in  Indiana  in  advocacy  of  Senator  Bev- 

300,000  endorse  the  increases  in  freight  Urates  and  eridge's  reelection. 

resolve  to  take  concerted  part  in  politics.  October    14.— Both    houses    of    the    Colorad.1 

September  26. — President  Taft  and  his  Cabinet  Legislature  pass  a  direct-primar>'  bill. 

hold  their  first  fall  meeting.  October  15.— ;The  hearings  of  the  I  nterstate  Corn- 
September  27. — The   New  York  State  Repub-  merce  Commission  in  the  railroad  freight-rate  casc-^ 

lican  Convention  refuses  to  ratify  the  State  Com-  are  adjourned  until  November  21. 

mittee's  selection  of  Vice-President  Sherman  as  October  18.— Carroll  S.  Page  (Rep.)  is  reelectetl 

temporary  chairman  and,  by  vote  of  567  to  445,  United  States   Senator  by  the  Vermont  Legisla- 

elects  Theodore  Roosevelt  instead. . .  .Mayor  Gay-  ture. 

nor,  of  New  York  City,  announces  that  he  will  not  ^^^^^  iQ.-Congressman  Eugene  N.  Foss  L. 

accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  ^^^^  ^^^^  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  .4 

.     President  Taft  and  the  Cabinet  decide  to  put  Massachusetts,  the  other  contestants  for  the  nom- 

all  assistant  postmasters,  numbenng  about  8,000.  j^^^j^^  withdrawing  in  his  favor. . .  .Rhode  Island 

under  Civil  Service  rules.  Republicans  renominate  Governor  Aram  J.  Pothicr. 

September  28.— The  New  York/State  Repub-  October  20.-Mayor  Gaynor  appoints  James  C. 

bean  Convent4on,  under  the  leadership  of  ex-Presi-  Cropscy  as  Police  Commissioner  of  New  ^'ork  Cit v. 

dent  Roosevelt,  nominates  Henry  L.  Stimson  for 

Governor  and  declares  in  favor  of  direct  nomina-  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

tions The  Wisconsin   Republican   Convention  September   21. — The    Portuguese    Government 

adopts  a  radical  platform  endorsing  the  views  and  believes  it  has  discovered  and  effectually  checked 

politices  of  Senator  La  Follette.  . .  .Frederick  A.  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  monarchy. 

Cleveland,  a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  September  22,— The  Egyptian  Nationalist  Con- 

Research  of  New  York  City,  is  appointed  as  head  ^^  Brussels,  condemns  British  ministers  and 

of  the  newly  created  national  bureau  of  economy,  ^r.  Roosevelt  for  their  attitude  on  the  Egyptian 

September  29. — Alton  B.  Parker,  in  his  speech  as  question, 

temporary  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Demo-  September  23.— The  President  of  the  Fianish 

cratic  Convention   bitterly  attacks  Roosevelt  and  ^j^^  refuses  to  submit  two  imperial  bills  on  the 

Taft     .  .Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Lewis  ^^  ^^at  they  are  unconstitutional. 

.\.  Waterman  for  (governor.  e     ^      l               t^l    x-  ^«       t  ^         -i    r  n 

„            ,                 T  L      A     rx«     •            •         J  r  September  24. — The  National  C  ounal  of  Persia 

September  30.— John  A.  Dix  is  nominated  for  ^le^ts  Nasir-el-Mulk  as  Regent,  succeeding  .\iad- 

Governor  of  New  York  at  the  Democratic  State  ul-Mulk  deceased. 

^      .        *        _,            .         .           .    ,,r.,..         TF  September  28. — Dr.  Manuel  Condra  is  ckx^iti 

October    4— The    resignation    of    W illiam    H.  President  of  Paraguay. 

.Moody  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  o     ^      u         ^      c«     i^u             \-           e^ 

Supreme  Court,  to  take  effect  November  30,  is  September   29.— Sir  Thomas   \ezey  Strong    1. 

accepted  by  the  President.  .  .  .Ezra  P.  Prentice  is  ^»^^^^  ^"""^  ^'^y^'  ^^  London, 

chosen  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Re-  September  30. — Lieut.-Gen.  Viscount  Terauchi 

publican     Committee,     succeeding    Timothy     L.  is    appointed    governor-general    of    Japan's    new 

Woodruff.                                    •  province  of  Cho-Sen  (Korea). 

October  5.— Hoke  Smith,  winner  in  the  Demo-  October  I.— Federico  Boyd   succeeds   Mendcwca 

rratic  primar>',  is  elected  Governor  of  Georgia as  acting  President  of  Panama. 

The  Prohibitionists  of  New  York  nominate  a  State  October  3. — ^The  new  Chinese  Senate  is  opmetl 

tit  ket.  in  Peking  by  the  Regent,  Prince  Chun. 

Octol>er  6. — Charles  E.  Hughes  retires  as  Gov-  October  4. — A  successful  revolution  is  effected 
ernor  of  New  York,  Lieutenant-Governor  Horace  in  Portugal  by  the  Republican  party,  unth  the  as- 
White  becoming  Governor.  . .  .The  Massachusetts  sistance  of  the  army  and  navy;  King  Manuel  antl 
Republican  Convention  renominates  Governor  the  Queen  Mother  escape  fr«m  the  capital;  a  hun- 
Eben  S.  Draper;  the  Democratic  Convention  fails  dred  persons  are  killed  during  the  rioting  and  fighi- 
to  agree  upon  a  candidate.  .  .  .United  States  Sen-  ing  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon. 
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s.  Dr.  Slorer,  and  Mr.  A.  B 


OclolxTS- — Tlicriiniiji;iicscrevulutioni9tarhi>ose 
Tiijphilc  Bmca  as  Provnional  Pregiilcnt  of  ihc 
fvpiihlir;  HiTnarcIo  Marha<lo  is  Minister  of  Fur- 
ei>-ii    Affairs   and   Affonso   Cosia    is   Minister   of 

October  6. — The  Portuguese  royal  family  ar- 
ri\'es  safely  at  Gibraltar. 

October  7. — The  provisional  government  in 
Pnrtuf:al  fortifies  the  city  of  Lisbon  against  pusHi- 
ble  interference  from  the  interior. 

October  8.— The  Finnish  Diet  is  dissolved  by 
imperial  <k'cree  and  new  elections  arc  urilercd  in 
januar>-. 

Octoljcr  9, ^Cardinal   NctI 
dred  monks  and  nuns 
by  the  republican  go\ 

Octol>cr  la. —  Roqui 
President  of  Argcniin 
signs  owing  fo  conipli 

October 


?\poHed  fro 
z  Pcna  is  ! 


.The  t 


n  Portugal 
laugurali'd 


ith  Turkey. 

Rams   Luct)    (Liberal)  is 
elected  President  i.!  Chile. 

October  16. — It  is  estimaleil  that  5000  membera 
of  rrligiuus  orrlers.  I'XpcUeil  from  Portugal,  have 
taken  refuge  in  Spain.  .  .  ..\tj  election  riot  in  the 
caiHtal  of  r<iiaiicloU[X:  results  in  (he  rleath  of  five 
men  and  three  «omen,  wilh  many  nthers  seriously 

(VtoIxT  17. — Four  mcniliers  of  the  Turkish 
cahinet  n>i  [n  owing  10  a  dispute  over  the  army 
budget. 

October  18.— The  Portui;uc»c  republican  govern- 
nient  isMies  a  decree  c-iilinj;  the  Hragan^a  dvnaslv. 
. .  .The  Turkish  ministers  adjust  iheir  <li(Terences 
and  the  cabinet  crisis  is  over.  .  .  ..\1.  Venewkw 
forms  a  ministrj   in  Crete  at  the  retiiiest  of  King 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Septemlx'r  22. — \'ene^uela  recalls  its  diploni.itic 
representative  from  Colombia.  .  The  French 
(Mivcmment  decides  to  grant  (vrtificates  to  Amer- 
ican autoniobitisis.  even  thc.uKli  ihis  eountr>-  was 
not  a  party  to  the  inlernaticin;il  convention. 

September  28, — The  international  arbitration 
court  at  Tfic  Mague  begins  its  hearinijs  in  the 
Orinoco  Steamship  Company's  case  in  the  dispute 
L>etwcen  Venezuela  and  the  I'nited  States. 

October '  j.^The'  boundary  troubles  bciueeii 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  have  been  so  far  adjusted 
that  diplomatic  relations  are  re-cstablishcd. 

Octol>er  g. — .\  farewell  dinner  is  given  in  Peking 
to  the  visiting  delegation  of  .American  business  men 
from  the  Pacific  I 'oust. 

Octol)er  la. — Swilierland  recognizes  the  repuli- 

licof  Portugal The  C.erman  foreign  office  e\- 

presses  regret  for  the  recent  attack  im  an  .\meric.iTi 

Octolier  13. — .\merican  [jolalcics,  supposed  10 
carry  a  disiMse  fatal  10  the  French  crop,  are  acbuit- 
tccl  'into  France  for  the  first   time  in  thirt>-livc 

Oclolitr  i7,^Cireat  Britain  ihri-atens  lo  <Kiii[)y 

restored  within  ihree  months, 

Oi-tuber  19. — .^n  agreement  is  reached  between 
France  and  Turkey  (or  the  floating  of  a  S.io,ooo,ooo 


AERONAUTICS 
icmlier  23.— (."havei  and    Pailleti  cro*» 
t  Siniplon  Pass,  7000  feet  high;   in  desce 
the  Italian  side  Chavez  is  seriously  injui 
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September  27. — George  ChaN'ez  dies  from  his  October  2. — ^The  National  Prison  Congress  be- 

injunes.  gins  its  sessions  at  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .Tweat)^- 

September  28.— Mauritz  Tabuteau  crosses  the  ^^%^^  new  cases  of  cholera,  and  six  deaths,  are 

Pyrenees  from  Biarritz  to  San  Sebastian.  reported  from  the  province  of  Naples. 

September  29. — Walter  Brookins  flies  from  Chi-  October  4. — Charles  C.  Harrison,  provost  of  the 

cago  to  Springfield,  111.,  a  distance  of  185  miles,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  resigns, 

with  but  two  stops  en  route;  his  actual  flying  time  October  5.— Marion  LeRoy  Burton  is  instafled 

was  5  hours  and  41  mmutes.  as  president  of  Smith  College  at   NorthaniDtoo, 

October  i. — A  new  altitude  record  of  9186  feet  Mass. . .  .St.   Patrick's  Cathedral,  in   New  York 

is  niade  by  Henr>'  Wynmalen  at  Mourmelon.  City,  is  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Farley,  Cardi- 

October  10. — Ex- President  Roosevelt  takes  his  nals  Gibbons,  Logue,  and  VannutelK  bctng  presort, 

first  trip  in  an  aeroplane  with  Arch  Hoxsey,  at  the  •  •  J^e  fortv-third  convention  of  the   Ptotestani 

Kinloch  aviation  field.  Episcopal  Church  in  America  opens  in  CindnnatL 

October  11. — A.  B.  Welch  remains  in  the  air  at  October   7. — Ex- President    Roosevelt     dcfivcn 

Kinloch  for  3  hours  11  minutes  and  55  seconds.  addresses  in  Bristol  and  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  dcinid- 

October  15.— Walter  Wellman  and  his  five  jng  the  "new  nationaUsm". .  ..The  Bank  of  Bon- 
assistants  start  from  Atlantic  City  in  the  dirigible  ^^y  advances  its  discount  rate  from  3  to  4  per  am. 
bfidloon  America  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlajitic.  October  8. — Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  in  Rome  a»d 

October    16.— The    dirigible    baUoon    CUment-  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bayard,  with  seven  passengers,  successfully  flies  October  9* — More  than   fifty  persons  are  en- 

from  Paris  to  London,  making  the  260  miles  in  tomed  in  a  mine  explosion  at  SurkviUe,  Colo, 

less  than  six  hours.  .  .  .  Henry  Wynmalen  and  M.  ^-v^  *                     a  r        ^  £      •         _^i-         **• 

Legagneux,  each  with  a  passenger,  fly  in  aeroplanes  P^''*^,?:^^T^  forest  fire  in  northern  Mnm^ 

from  Paris  to  Brussels  (^Tomiles),  the  former  also  ^^^  completely  destroys  six  towns,  rendering  5000 

making  half  of  the  return  voyage.  P^P^^  homeless  and  causing  a  loss  of  hfe  estimatfd 

October  17. — Wynmalen  returns  to  Paris  in  his       r\  / 1  i-i_     t  l-  ^  ii_ 

machine,   having  made  the  round   trip  between       ^^'^^  }'^'''^^L'''^^^.^^^^LJ^^  ^ 
Paris  and  Brussels  in  less  than  twenty-eight  hours.    ^"'"^  operations  pending  arbitration  of  the  dispqte. 

October  18.— The  crew  of  the  dirigible  baUoon  October    11.— Emperor    William  ^^^eKv-ers   the 

America,  in  distress  450  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  pnncipal  address  at  the  centenary-  of  the  Umw- 

abandon  the  airship  and  are  rescued  by  the  steamer  tV'V  ?f  ^«'^/,;  ^^^  *^".^  ^  employees  on  the 

Xrent  Northern  and  Western  railroad  systems  in  France 

October  20.-The  Swiss  balloon  Helvetia,  rin  the  completely  stops  traffic, 

race  for  the  Bennett  Cup  which  started  from  St.  October  12.— The  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Nc* 

Louis,  lands  in  Quebec  Province,  having  traveled  Vork  City  opens  a  hospital  with  seventy  free  beds 

1 1 00  miles.  to  facilitate  the  study  of  certain  special  diseases. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  ^-^    '^;""J^?    P^posal    to   climinatethr 

word     Protestant     from  the  name  of  the  Protest- 
September  21.— Forty-two  persons  are  killed  in   ant  Episcopal  Church  is  lost  by  one  vote  in  the 
a  head-on  collision  between  two  interurban  cars  convention  at  Cincinnati.  " 

near-  Kiogsland,   Ind.  . . .  Eighteen  hundred  vet-       r>.^  %        ,«      rrt       r«_     l        -i      j    _*«:l     • 
eraiw  of  tKe  Grand  Army  of  tfie  Republic  parade  at       P^i^'^V'^.-The    French    railroad    stnktB 

Atlaittic  City.  .  .  .Cholera  appears  at  Kobe? Japan;  »"|^  °5  ^^  *  f-  *°^:^?  *  'T?u        '  "^^ 

eight  deaths  from  the  diseaJe^ur  during  tWeMy-  explanation.  . .  .Coincident   with   the  op«a«g  W 

four  hours  in  southeastern  Italy.  *'^•  "''*  ^°«P«^'  **  ''•^  Rockefeller  Institute  for 

^            .                 *         .         '.            .          T  Medical  Research^  announcement  is  made  01  aa 

September  24.— A  typhoon  in  northern  Luzon  additional  gift  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  $3,820.ooa 

destroys  tour  towns  and  renders  a  thousand  per-  ^      ,               «       *              i       . 

sons  homeless.  October  17-18. — A  severe  hurncane  causes  great 

c^.'t-i  j.Lf  LI         damage  throughout  Cuba,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf 

September    26. — Eleven    deaths    from    cholera   St^^pg 

within  two  days  are  reported  from  Hungary.  ^     *.         r.      rw>t             .  .       .       ,      ,           ,    . 

c,^,                 w^                 J..      r«_r  October  18. — The  provision  m  the  laws  of  the 

September  29.--Fourteen  deaths  from  cholera  p^otestant  Episcopal  Church  which  permits  tlie 

occur  in  Naples  during  twenty-four  hours;    the  n^arriage   of    the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  i* 

diseaseisspreadingrapidly  throughout  Turkey.  ..  .  r^^r^giecl 

Seventy-three  persons  are  seriously  injured  in  con-  v^      .  *               o                   j      i_     r           i.  « 

flicts  between  strikers  and  the  Berlin  police.  Octol)er    19.— Seventeen,  deaths   from  cholera, 

c     ^      .                  A                     •     1        f •  1  ^     I-  and   thirty-seven   new  cases,  are   reported    from 

September   30. — A   comparatively    shght    disa-  j^^iy 

greement  between  the  British  Federation  of  Master  ^      , 

Cotton  Spinners  and  its  employees  results  in  the  October  20.— Woodrow  Wilson  resigns  as  prMi- 

closing  of  the  mills,  aflfecting  150,000  workers ^^^^  «^  Princeton  I  niversity;  John  A.  Stem-art  is 

Eleven  deaths  and  eighteen  new  cases  of  cholera  chosen  president  pro  tem. 

are  reported  from  Naples;   official  figures  give  the  OBITUARY 

total  number  of  deaths  from  the  disease,  in  Russia,  ,                  ...*.,.«              r  « 

at  92  329  September  22. — Azad-el-Mulk,  Regent  of  Per- 

October  i.-Two  hundred  workers  are  entombed  ?^\72.  .  ..Lady  Louisa  de  Roth^hild.  htII  known 
by  an  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Palau,  Mexico.  ...    ^«^  *^^^  philanthropy  in  England.  89. 


Los  Angeles  Times  is  destroyed  by  a  bomb,  twenty-    States  minister  to  Switzerland,  71.  .  .  .Louis  Jacol\ 
one  persons  losing  their  lives  in  the  ensuing  fire,    the  German  architect,  74. 
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__.    _         ^— ,--  -L-    Whitney,    formerly 

librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  75.  .  .  .Ex- 
CongreMinan  Francis  H.  Wilson,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
v.,  66.  .  .  .Falhor  Louis  A.  Lambert,  a  prominent 
Catholic  (Mlitor  and  author,  76. 

September  a6. — CaspaTr  S.  Crowalnshietd,  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Naples,  39. 

September  27.— Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  the 
well-known  Philadelphia  clergyman,  71. 

September  28. —  Rcar-Adm.  Charles  R.  Roclkcr, 
r.S.N.,  retired,  69.  .  .  .Edmund  Dawson  Rogers, 
spiritualist  and  editor  of  Ligkl  (London),  87, 

SMitember  39. — Winslow  Homer,  the  artist,  74. 
.  .  .Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding;  Davis,  the  well-known 
author,  79. 

September  30, — Nicholas   Monsarrat,   formerly 

f resident  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  71.  .  .  . 
redcrick  I.  Kingsbury,  a  prominent  Connecticut 
lawyer  and  banker,  87. 

October  i. — Napoleon  Bonaparte  Broward,  ex- 
(rtjvernor  of  Florida,  53.  ,  .  .John  S.  Huyler,  candy 
manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  64.  .  .  .Rudolf 
Chrobak,  of  Vienna,  a  noted  specialist  in  gynccol- 
"Sy.  67- 

October  2. — J.  .-^bner  Harper,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  77. 

October  3. — Ex-Senator  Ruf  us  Blodsett,  of  New 
Jersey,  76 Rev.  David  -Magie,  D.D.,  a  well- 
known  New  Jersey  clergyman,  73. 

October  5. — -Prof.  Emat  von  Leyden,  an  eminent 
(ierman  authority  on  cancer,  78.  .  .  .William  Maca- 

bee.  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest  veteran  of  the      Lopiniin  bv  vind«  wtiii^ 

Civil    War,    107.  ...Rev.   Samuel   S.   Searing,   of-  the  late  Urs.  jvlia  ward  howe 

Boston,  a  prominent  Episcopal  clergyman,  51. 

October  6.— James  D.  Fox,  chief  justice  of  the        October     15.— Jonathan     P.     Dollivcr,     Iniicil 

Missouri    Supreme    Court,     63.  .  .  .Dr.     Michael    States   Senator   from   Iowa,   52 Dr,    IJcFortsi 

Walsh,   the  distinguished   Catholic   educator  and    \Villard,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  surgeon,  64,  .  .  . 
editor,  75.  Larlcin  Goldsmith  Mead,  the  American  siiilptor, 

October  9.— Umbert  Tree,  formerly  minister  to    75 Richard   Koch,   formerly   president   of  the 

Russia  and  to  Belgium,  77.  Reichsbauk,  76. 

October   10.— William    B.    Dana,   founder   and        October     16.— William     Vaughn     Moody,     the 
^itor  of  the  Commrreiiil  and  Financial  Chronide,    author,  41.  . .  -Domingo  Cana.  the  Chi" 
ot  New  York,  81.  mat. .  .  .George  Seymour,  a  prominent 


editor  of  the  Comtnereial  and  Financial  Chronicle,    author,  41 Domingo  Gana,  the  Chilean  iliplo- 

jt  New  York,  81.  mat George  Seymoi 

October  1 1.— Charles  Gilibert,  the  noted  bary-  Jamiaca,  B.  \V.  I.,  B5. 

tone,  4J.  .  .  .Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadel-  October  17. — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  author  of 

phia,  a  leading  medical  auiborfiy,  58.  the  "  Baltic  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  91. . .  .Serge 

October     12.— Henry     Hammond     Gallison,    a  Andreicvich   Mouromtscv,   first   president   of   the 

prominent  American  artist,  60.  Russian  Duma. 

October   13.— Ex-Govcrnor  W.   E.   Stanley,   of  October  18.— Willard  S.  Whitmore,  inventor  of 

Kansas.  62 Warren  G.  Purdy,  formerly  presi-  the   papier-mache    matrix   process   of   cicctrotj  p- 

dent  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  67.  ing.  68. 

October   14. — Cord   Meyer,  a  prominent  sugar  OcioImt  20. — David  Bennett  Hill,  i'\-( rttvemor 

manufacturer  and  influential  iNew  York  Democrat,  of  New  York  and  ex-United  Stales  Senator,  ("17. 

56.  .  -  .Bishop  John  Wesley  Smith,  of  the  African  .  .  .(ien.  Thomas  T.  Eckert.  formerly  president  of 

Nlelhodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  the  Western  I'niiin  Tclegriph  Comiwny,  88. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


From  Ihf  Evenini  Nnri  (Nrwnrk) 


CARTOOXS  OF  TBE  AfOXTH 


i"m  mi^iy  sUd  that  d 


From  tbe  Tribuiu  (New  York)  on  his  dcclination  of  the  DeniocHitic  noniina- 

In  the  left-hand  cartoon  at  the  top  of  the  ^'o"  ^^^  Governor.     At  the  bottom  of  the  piige 

page  Mr.  Murphy  of  Tammany   HaD  is  as-  ^"^  see  the  phght  of  the  boss  m  the  present 

sisting  Mr.  Dix,  the  Democratic  candidate,  NewJerseycampaign,withbothgubernal<irial 

to  reach  the  Governor's  chair.    The  cartoon  candidates  Lewis   and  Wilson  out  against 

opposite  shows  Father  Knickerbocker  (New  "bossism."     The  cartoonist  of  the  Traveler 

York   City)  conRratulating   Mayor  Gaynor  (Boston)  sees  an  excellent  chance  for  Demo- 

upon  his  recovery  from  his  bullet  wound  and  "^^^^  victory  m    Massachusetts   this   fall. 


k 
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The  cartoon  at  the  top  of  this  page  refers       This  hearty  commendation  of  the  Prcsi- 
to  President  Taft's  earnest  desire  to  effect  dent's  record,  and"  the  favorable  mention  of 
economies   in   the   Federal   administration,  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  was  not  exactly  to 
With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Cleveland,  of  the  the  liking  of  certain  of  Colonel  RoosexTlt's 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,   insui^nt  friends  in  the  West, 
actual  work  has  already  been  begun  along 
this  line.    The  "Political  Schoolmaster "  car- 
toon has  reference  to  the  endorsement  of 
President  Taft's  administration  by  the  New 
York  State  Republican  convention,  in  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  prominent  delegate. 


"S«y.  if  Ihat'i  Poiiitt's 


ic  victory  in  Mojnt.  iircpnr>H** 
m  iieiii«.  "I  (am  jatt  ntttrnrd  In":  • 
d/kIF  ia  liuruy  calm.") 
n  Fuiuk  {London  I 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MO.XTH 


FOOLISH  QVES 
Cot.  Waubmiw:  "  Can 
Puly.  ThODdorc^" 

Cot.  RoosEvra.1:   *  Mane 
nmdo?" 

Prom  Hvprr'i 


AHhoUEh    Mr.  Hears 

13  ninning  u  candid;.Ie  (or 

are  making  a  comi&m  fijihl  . 

\e  foil-DispaUk  (St,  Louii) 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW'-  OF  REVIEWS 


The  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  excited 
citizen  on  this  page  is 
huiiKxously  entitled  by 
Cartooaist  Triggs  "A 
safe  and  sane  concep- 
tion of  the  ex-Presi- 
dent." 

Seldom  in  the  history 


Thb  ENTBaoNm  iHiniBsn:  "Beware  u 
omrvelt— he  i™its  to  be  ■  C*«rt  ■ 

Fr«i  tbe  DoSy  W»i  (ChicH[-i) 


anda  large  part  of  the 
Democratic  press  to 
ward  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  the  "New 
Nationalism."  They 
would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  doc- 
trine aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  over- 
throw of  all  our  n- 
publican  institutions 
and  the  setting  up 
of  a  despotism  with 
Theodore  the  First 
at  its  head ! 


1 


:-^> 


Fnioi  tbc  EatU  (3iDokl^> 


CARTOONS  OF  TBE  MONTH 


The  New  Theater  in  New  York  City  opened 
the  present  season  with  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  Materlinck's  wonder-taie  of  "THl- 
Blue  Bird."  This  charming  fantasy,  with 
an  allegorical  moral,  is  the  story  of  the  mar- 
velous adventures  of  Tityl  and  Mityl,  two 
peasant  children,  in  search  of  a  wonderful 
blue  bird,  the  symbol  of  the  source  of  happi- 
ness. The  design  of  the  attractive  colored 
poster  that  advertises  the  play  is  used  by 
Mr.  Macauley,  of  the  New  York  World,  in 
his  cartoon  printed  opposite  the  poster.  His 
"Blue  Bird"  is  the  Presidency  in  iqii,  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hearst  as  the 
aspirants  for  this  happiness.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's ascent  in  an  aeroplane  is  also  aptly 
applied  to  "igrz,"  in  another  cartoon  on 
this  page.  This  "BigMoonof  1912, "as  still 
another  cartoon  puts  it, "  keeps  a-peekin'  in." 


Ihc  irnrMINcwVorkl 


Pram  the  RipiMim 


LC  Plain  Diaitr  (Clcvduidi 


lK>ttom  of  the  page,  Wood-  the  (stauku  briischu--" special  initbkst?*' 

row  Wilson,  Democratic  can-  "^STT,"!'""!.  ihr  corporation  broncho  in  New  JtTXy.    «",>. 

,.  ,            ,          "                             ,    .,  row  Wilson  has  ideas  abiml  brsslnng  him  IQ) 

didate  for  (jovernor  of  New  p^,^  ,j,j  ,-:„„,„(  _v„,  (tJew^Ai 


DR.    WOOOROW   WILSON.    DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE   FOR   COVERNC«  OF  MEV  JERSEY.  «^10    HAS 
RESIGNED  AS  PRESHIENT  OF  fRINCETON 

(From  a  photognpfa  taken  last  month  fm  the  RETtEW  or  Revikws  by  the  Ajsnican  Pros  AHnuUon) 


WOODROW  WILSON  AND  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  GOVERNORSHIP 

■^EW  JERSEY  is  the  scene,  this  fall,  of  a  This  is  because  the  State's   most   eminent 

■'■^   political  campaign  in  which  every  citizen  citizen  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the 

of  the  State  is  keenly  interested,  but  not  Jer-  minority  party  for  the  governorship  and  is 

seymcQ  alone;   the  whole  country  has  fixed  actively  seeking  election  to  that  high  office, 

its  gaze  on  New  Jersey  as  never  before.    The  From  the  moment  when  President  Woodrow 

oewspapers,  not  only  of  New  York  and  Phil-  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  was  nomi- 

adelphia,    but    throughout    the    Union,    are  nated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

probably  giving  ^oi£  space  to  New  Jersey  at  Trenton  to  succeed  the  Republican  Gov- 

aSairs  at  the  present  iffitn«nt  than  in  any  emor  Fort  it  was  everywhere  foreseen  that 

previous  campaign  of  that  State  within  the  the  State  campaign  of  iqio  would  mark  an 

memory  of  living  men.     From  the  limbo  of  epoch  in  New  Jersey's  political  history.  This 

parochiaJ  poUtics  New  Jersey  has  suddenly  was  notably  an  instance  of  the  office  seeking 

emerged;  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  her  the  man  and  very  distinctly  an  instance  of 

concerns  have  a  place  in  the  nation 's'thought.  success  in  the  search;  for  Dr.  Wilson's  equip- 
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niL-iit  is  exceptional,  his  fitness  for  the  gov- 
ernorship is  imf|uef:tione<l. 

The  fact  that  a  man  of  surh  enRaging 
qualities  as  a  leader  willinjfly  resigns  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  to  challenge  the  su- 
|iremacy  of  one  of  the  most  stronglj'  in- 
trenched party  organizations  in  the  country 
ilocs  not  tail  to  impress  itself  on  the  American 
imagination.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  Xew 
Jersey  canvass  interesting — not  the  money 
that  is  being  spent  by  the  "  ins  "  or  the  "  out 5," 
not  the  well-worn  campaign  shibboleths  of 
either  jiarty,  not  the  charges  of  extravagance 


in  State  administration;  (or  all  these  things 
are  taken  for  granted.  The  one  thing  that  is 
new  is  a  personality,  and  upon  that  person- 
ality is  focused  just  now  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country. 

THE  CANDIDATi:'s   EQUrPMENT 

Most  of  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Wilson  that 
have  appeared  since  he  became  a  candidate 
for  ofFice  have  done  scant  justice,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  his  preparation  for  a  putdic 
career.  The  study  of  government  and  its 
workings  has  had  a  fascination  for  him 
through  all  his  mature  life.  Before  he  left 
college  (Princeton,  '79),  he  had  become  a  re- 
sourceful debater  of  political  questions.  His 
law  studies  ser\'ed  to  intensify  his  interest  in 
problems  of  administration,  and  later  when 
he  came  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  al 
Baltimore,  in  the  first  decade  of  that  insti- 
tution's life,  it  was  to  join  a  little  company  of 
scholars  who,  like  himself,  were  entering  with 
zest  into  fruitful  studies  of  politics  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  The  late  Herbert 
B.  Adams,  who  was  the  first  head  of  the  his- 
torical department  at  Johns  Hopkins:  J- 
Franklin  Jameson,  now  director  of  historical 
research  for  the  Carnegie  Institution ;  Albert 
Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  President  Charles  H.  Levermore  of  .\dcl- 
phi  College,  were  members  of  that  group  of 
graduate  students.  To  those  men  Wilson 
read  the  manuscript  of  "  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment," a  book  that  has  remained  since  its 
publication,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  the 
sole  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  and  one  of  the  few  distinctive  and 
original  contributions  made  by  American 
scholarship  to  the  science  of  administration. 
Any  number  of  commentators  had  written 
about  the  Constitution  as  a  document;  Wil- 
son wrote  about  its  actual  workings,  or  rather 
the  workings  of  the  system  of  government 
that  it  set  up.  He  called  attention  to  the 
powers  entrusted  to  the  House  conimittet-s 
-  and  to  the  importance  of  the  Speaker's  ]x>wer 
of  appointment. 

.At  Johns  Hopkins,  as  at  Princeton,  Wilson. 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  rubbed  cIIkjws  with  irn-n 
from  New  England  and  the  Middle  West  and 
thus  became  familiar  to  a  certain  extent  with 
Northern  traditionalism,  just  as  men  frmni 
the  North  were  continually  coming  to  Balti- 
more a'lld  through  contact  with  Sv>uthLTn 
students  becoming  more  appreciative  uf  the 
Soiith's  traditions.  It  sectionalism  was  evtr 
a'jjjarked  trait  in  the  Wil.^n  make-up  it  long 
ago  disappeared.     For  the  past  twenty-fix  e 
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years  Mr.  Wilson  has  lived 
Dortli  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line, — three  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  professor  at 
BrynMawrCoUege,  two  years 
at  Wesleyan  University, 
Mtddletown,  Conn.,  and 
twenty  years  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  During  that  period 
Mr.  Wilson's  historical  stud- 
ies have  chiefly  had  to  do 
with  oiir_  national  develop- 
ment, and  his  point  of  view 
has  not  been  that  of  any 
single  section  or  group  of 
States.  His  lectures  on  ad- 
ministratioD  at  Johns  Hop- 
luns  attracted  and  held  the 
interest  of  graduate  students 
from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  through  them  exerted 
a     widespread    influence.  >""■  *i 

Later  he  met  with  unusual 
success  in  giving  "university  extension"' 
lectures.  His  books,  "The  Sute,"  "Di- 
vision and  Reunion,"  "  History  erf  the  Amer- 
ican Pec^e,"  "Gewge  Wa^ngton,"  and 
several  volumes  of  essays  have  been  widely 
read. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  president  of  Princeton  University.  They 
have  been  fruitful  years  in  many  ways,  but 
the  public  is  interested  just  now  in  measuring 
the  part  that  this  university  presidency  has 
had  in  preparing  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  duties 
of  public  office.  We  do  not  commonly  choose 
our  governors  or  legislators  directly  from 
academic  circles,  and  yet  an  executive  post  in 
a  modem  university  administration,  requiring 
as  it  does  the  ability  to  deal  efiectively  with  a 
wide  range  of  interests,  to  put  thix)ugh  btg 
business  undertakings,  to  bring  together  and 
to  work  harmoniolisly  with  men  of  varied  tem- 
peraments and  tastes,  ought  to  give  a  highly 
suitable  training  for  the  more  public  duties 
at  a  State  or  federal  executive.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  view  taken  by  many  New  Jer- 
sey Democrats,  and  this  \\ew,  coupled  with 
the  bdief  that  a  man  of  President  Wilson's 
eminence  in  the  State  would  attract  many 
Republican  votes,  prevailed  ip  the  con\'cn- 
tion  at  Trenton  on  September  15  and.  brought 
about  his  nomination  for  Governor,  of  New- 
Jersey  OD  the  first  ballot.  So  far  from  detract- 
ing from  his  availability  as  a  candidate,  it  is 
the  beli<rf  of  Mr.  Wilson's  friends  that  his  aca- 
demic career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  gives 
postive  assurance  of  his  fitness  for  any  admin- 
istrative office  in  which  he  may  b^  placccf 


It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  Slate  will 
be  fortunate  in  securing  his  services. 

THE   ISSUES   I.V    NEW   JERSEY 

The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  was 
nominated  declared  for  the  abolition  of  un- 
necessary offices  and  boards  and  a  thorou^i 
reorganization  of  the  State's  administrative 
system,  with  reduction  of  expenditures,  for 
the  equalization  of  taxation,  for  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  public  sen'ice  commission  nith 
power  to  regulate  rates,  (or  new  laws  for  the 
control  of  corporations,  for  the  limitation  of 
candidates'  expenditures  at  elections,  tor  a 
new  direct  primary  law,  and  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  selection 
of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
In  his  speech  before  the  convention  acceptinR 
the  nomination  the  candidate  characterize) I 
the  platform  as  sound,  explicit,  and  business- 
like, but  warned  the  delegates  that  the  plat- 
form promises  must  be  kept  by  achievement 
and  proved  capacity.  As  the  three  domtn.tt- 
ing  questions  before  the  |>eo(Je  he  singled  iiul 
reorganization  and  economy  in  administra- 
tion, equalization  of  taxation,  and  control  of 
corporations.  In  his  camjtaign  s|X«chfs  Mr. 
Wilson  has  continued  to  emphasize  the  im- 
l^ortance  of  these  questions,  but  he  has  alsii 
devoted  much  time  to  electoral  reform, — 
I>articularly  the  amendment  of  the  regis- 
tration laws,  the  limitation  of  campaign 
expenditures,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  primarj'  system  at  onCQ»  "primary" 
and  direct." 
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MR.  VILSC»J  RESTING  AT  PRINCCTON  IN  AN  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  CAMPAIGN  SPEAKING  TOURS 

DEALING   WITH  THK  CORPORATIONS  aiion,  ami  it  is  cxiremtly  ilcmoralizint;  that  they 
shi>utd  bv.     Laws  based  upon  dispassionate  study. 

—      ,    .                   ..             i_  -  a                     -J  n'Jt  upon  ho^.(ililv.  arc  reciuircd. 

Such  issues  as  these,  chiefly  economic  and  "^ 

matter-of-fact,  do  not  offer  scope  for  impas-  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  regulation  of 

sioned  poliUcal  oratory  of  the  old-fashioned  corporations  by  the  States,  rather  than  by  the 

sort.     Can  they  be  made  vital  and  interest-  federal  authorities,  he  says: 

ing  to  the  people  through  direct,  unadorned  It  is  my  strong  hope  that  New  Jirscj'  may  lead 

statement  and  analysis?    That  is  the  problem  ^^^  *ay  in  reform  by  scrutinizinB  very  carefully 

,     -          .,      ,,■■,         ■     .1.                  ,                -  the  cnterpnscs  she  ciinsetits  to  incnrpurate,  tneir 

before  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  present  campaign,  mafceup.  Vheir  obje<-ts.  the  l>usij,  and  method  of 

It  happens  that  in  New  jersey  the  public  is  thdr capitalization,  their  orftanizatiun  with  respect 

in  dire  need  of  education  on  the  subject  of  cor-  to  liability  to  control  by  the  State,  their  conformity 

poration  control.     That  SUte  has  served  so  t"  Sute  and  Federal  siatuie.     This  can  be  done 

f                 .L     u                 J      (            f     11  1  ■    J       r  ann  uone  eflectuallv.     I  iiivel  for  New  Jersey  the 

long  as  the  haven  and  refuge  of  all  kinds  of  honor  of  doing  it.  ' 

corporations  and  has  found  it  so  profitable  to  „„        ,,..,,                            ■     . 

serve  in  that  capacity  that  tho  real  nature  of  .     ^^^  "h"!*^  principle  of  corporate  regulation 

the  State's  relation  to  its  coqwrate  creations  ^^  'gummed  up  in  this  simple  statement: 

has  become  hazy  in  the  a verafle  Jersey  mind.  Acorporaiion  ismercly  aconvenicm  instrument 

Mr.  Wilson  offers  no  Biyan  or  La  Follette  pii.a"^'and  iii"L' «ho"ii*  ii"^"*''' 
prc^am  of  trust  regulation''  but  on  certain 

things  he  insists.    For  instance;  corporation  "joy-rioim;" 


It  19  not  neces&ary  for  the  maintenance  of  our        _,,  ■  ■         r    i         .     .i_       i  ■ 

modern    industrial    enterprise    that    corporations        The  recognition  of  these  truths,  elementary 
t^hould  lie  indulged  or  (avorcd  in  the  matter  of  tax-   as  they  seem,  would  make  a  vast  difference  in 
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the  conduct  of  the  public  busmess  at  Trenton.  common-sense  versus  partisanfiop 
At    least    two   groups  of    men  are  keenly 

aware  of  this  fact, — the  corporation  managers  One  thing  very  noticeable  in  Mr.  Wfl- 
and  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  party  in  son's  speeches  is  the  absence  of  the  usual 
f)Ower.  Mr.  Wilson  purposes  that  before  this  partisan  denunciations  of  the  enemy.  Ad- 
campaign  is  closed  the  whole  State  shall  be  dressing  a  meeting  at  Lakewood  which  was 
aware  of  it.  The  abuse  of  their  privileges  largely  attended  by  Republicans,  the  can- 
by  certain  of  the  corporations  he  humorously  didate  said: 
likens  to  automobile  *^ joy-riding."  Illus- 
trating his  point  that  the  danger  to  the  pub-  ^  ^^"-'^  J^  {"V  ^'"^l  attended  many  pohtical 
,.  ir  V  ^  t  •  4.1  •  rxi  meetings,  but  I  never  have  seen  political  meetings 
he  welfare  hes  not  so  much  m  the  size  of  the  ^^^^  ^s  I  have  seen  in  recent  weeks.    They  ha>f 

corporation  as  in  the  exceptional  advantages  not  seemed  to  be  like  party  gatherings  at  all,  but 
enjoyed  by  the  corporation  managers,  he  it  seems  that  we  are  met  to  discuss  questions  <rftbe 
remarks*  principles  of  our  great  Commonwealth,  and  bo» 

we  should  try  to  serve  those-  interests  best. 
Many  of  the  people  I  see  handling  automobiles  1/  we  met  as  a  party  assembled  we  would  ha\^ 
handle  them  as  if  they  had  neither  conscience  nor  to  indulge  in  the  old  kind  of  party  argument  and 
learning.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  size  and  the  old  kind  of  party  invectives,  in  which  the« 
beauty  and  power  of  the  automobile.  I  am  inter-  never  has  been  anything  and  never  will  be  any- 
ested,  however,  in  the  size  and  conscience  of  the  thing  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  It  is  not  pariK^, 
men  who  handle  them,  and  what  I  object  to  is  that  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  go  wrong,  it  is  the  lead- 
some  of  the  corporation  men  are  taking  joy  rides  ers  of  parties  that  go  wrong.  ^  r  t .  t  r  l 
in  their  corporations.  Think  of  what  the  parties  consist  of.  think  of  tlw 

great  Republican  and  the  great  Democratic  party, 

almost  evenly  divided   in  voters  of   the  Lnited 
GOVERNMENT  BY  PUBLIC  OPINION  States,  when  a  great  PresidentiaWlection  occurs 

going  each  by  the  millions  to  the  pK>tls.    Do  yim 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  Mr.    suppose  there  is  anything  radically  wrong  with  the 

Wilson's  speaking  tours  smce  the  opening   "^^"»^."f  ^^  ™f "  ^^J^  8^^  to  the  polls  to  vobt  on  the 

u     *  T  %'^  *i.  •         r  o  one  side  or  the  other?     If  they  are  voting  as  1 

speech  at  Jersey  City  on  the  evening  of  Sep-   ^q^ij  judge  in  the  wrong  way,  it  is  simply  becaih* 

tember  28  has  been  the  clear  and  effective  they  are  misled  by  persons  they  are  folk>wing.  Wc 

illumination  that  he  has  thrown  on  matters  of  talk  about  government  by  the  peop4e.  and  *t 

State  policy.     His  appeal  has  been  to  men's  ^^^';"y  believe  in  government  by  the  peopk  bu^ 

•   ^  11  ^        J       4.    ^    1 1  <L    -lu   •  x-  TT'  *n  the  past,  judgment  by  the  people  consists  m 

mteUects  and  not  at  all  to  their  emotions.    His  judging  the  men  who  lead  them. 

first  concern  has  been  to  lead  men  to  think, 

and  to  think  to  some  purpose,  about  their       Qn  another  occasion,  when  his  audience 
common  interests.    That  much-abused  phrase  was  more  decidedly  democratic  in  its  svm- 
*'  a  campaign  of  education,"  may  be  fitly  used  pathies,  Mr.  Wilson  said: 
to  describe  his  series  of  talks  to  the  people. 

Yet  his  is  not  the  schoolmaster's  attitude;       Vou  will  not  find  me  in  any  speech  of  this  em- 
it is  ratlier  that  of  the  earnest  inquirer,  seek-   P^!«"  ""\""^  «"^  ^'^''1^^  cnticism  of  ^  "^lo* 
,.  V  ^  ^1    .  i_  •       -a.  ^    t_'        •  i-i_       I  citizens  who  compose  the  rank  and  nle  of  the  iw- 

mg  hght  that  he  may  give  it  to  his  neighborsJipubUcan  party.  I  respect  them  just  as  much  a^  I 
He  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  the  equ^i2aj*j5;espect  the  men  who  have  voted  according  to  m\ 
tion  of  taxation  is  a  difficult  problem,Taiid   opinions  in  past  campaigns.    But  what  I  am  findins 

that  before  action  is  taken  a  commission  f^"*^  ^"^^^  JM*'''^  ^*'7         .^"       "TSl^ 

v,jv  'aj^       ^j-ll  ^'  by  nien  who  have  not  meant  to  serve  them  m  tir 

should  be  appointed  to  study  the  question,  manner  in  which  they  promised  to  serve  tbcm  n 

He  proposes  in  this  as  in  other  matters  of  times  past,  or  have  not  acted  in  the  spirit  in  %hir+. 

State  legislation   to   take  advantage  of  the  the  leaders  of  the  past  generations  have  acted-in 

experience  of  other  States.    " It  is  not  easy,''  sympathy  with  the  people  of  these commun.nr. 

,    *^     .J  .  -  ,  .  ,         fi^     r        ^  I  am  not  one  of  those  Silly  Students  of  histor>  wn" 

he  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,      to  frame  a  ^^^  ^ad  history  all  in  favor  of  one  party.    I  k»K.v 

statute  that  will  w^ork  upon  everything  that  the  services  that  the  Republican  party  ha^  rtft- 

you  want,  but  we  don't  want  to  think  that  dered  to  this  country—and  I  know  that  that  parr^ 

we  can  get  everything  that  we  desire  by  legis-  ji^  ^fSd  "bt  '^'^'r.^^y  ^M^.^^^' 
lation.      To  tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  am   the  people  up  and  down  the  counties  and  Stai«o' 
principally  interested  in  is  awakening  and  this  Union, 
keeping  awake  the  opinion  of  men  in  Jersey 

about  Jersey  matters."  In  the  mouth  of  the  campaign  orator  *•** 

A  free  country  Mr.  Wilson  defines  as  "a  the  old  order  such  sentiments  would  h*^f 
country  wherein  the  professional  politicians  been  discounted  as  mere  time-serving.  A> 
are  k^pt  perpetually  guessing."  Under  his  Princeton's  former  president  utters  thoc. 
leadership,  Xew  Jersey  is  fast  approaching  nobody  doubts  their  sincerity — least  ci  all* 
that  ideal  condition.  the  members  of  the  opposing  party. 
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I  coLLiCCE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  STUMP  The    Campaign    contributions    made    by 

corporations  to  the  party  in  power  were 
likened  to  the  water  used  for  "priming"  a 
pump.  If  the  pump  fails  to  suck,  the 
"priming"  water  is  poured  down  into  the 
valve,  the  air  space  is  filled,  and  the  pumjt 
begins  to  "draw."  The  first  water  that  is 
pumped  up,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  water 
that  was  used  for  "priming."  Probably 
not  a  farmer  or  householder  in  rural  Jersej' 
failed  to  sec   the  intended   application. 

Mr.  Wilson  has 
an  excellent  voice 
and  carefully  avoids 
straining  it.  His 
si)eeches  average 
about  forty  minutes 
in  length  and  are 
delivered  without 
reference  to  notes  or 
any  form  o(  man- 
uscript. No  two 
speeches  are  the 
same.  Verbatim  re- 
ports appear  in  the 
Philadelphia  and 
New  York  papers 
and  are  widely  cir- 
culated throughout 
the  Slate.  News- 
paper correspond- 
ents are  severe 
critics  of  campaign 
oratory,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  those 
who    ha\e    accom- 

E     APPF^RED     WHEN     HE  1**"'^^     ^^'^-    WilsOn 

-,N«TO  c>„hi.tourshavebeen 

thoroughly  mt crest- 
ed in  what  the 
speaker  has  to  say,  and  are  all  devoted 
converts  to  the  Wilson  propaganda.  The 
campaign  meetings  have  suqirised  the  Demo- 
cratic managers  by  their  size  and  enthusiasm. 
Places  where  Democratic  "rallies'*  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point 
in  the  past  decade  have  this  year  mustered 
audiences  that  ha\'e  filled  the  halls  and 
skating  rinks.  The  little  country  court- 
houses ha\e  more  than  once  been  foun<l 
inadequate  to  hold  the  crowds  that  ha\'c 
Hocked  to  some  of  the  remote  county  towns 
to  hear  the  Democratic  candidate.  Before 
election  day  each  county  will  ha\'e  been 
visited  at  least  oYice  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
some  of  them  several  times.  There  will  be 
comparatively'  few  Jerseynien  who  will  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  discus,-: 
the  issues  of  the  day. 


In    the    average   Wilson    meeting   about 
■very  element  of  the  community  is  repre- 
■ented.     There  are  Jerseymen  and  Jersey- 
vomen  of  nearly  every  rank  and  calling  in 
ife,  and  sometimes  they  bring  the  children. 
Vlost  Jersey  communities,  it  should  be  re- 
nembered,  are  Republican  by  past  affilia- 
ions — only  three  of  the  twenty-one  counties 
vent  for   Bryan  in   1908 — and   the  Wilson 
■neetings  in  strongly 
Republican  districts 
ire  as  well  attended 
IS  those  in  doubtful 
)r   Democratic   dis- 
tricts.    There  is 
nothing  in  the  can- 
didate's speeches  to 
repel  Republican 
iolers,  and  there  is 
much   to  attract 
them.     The  speaker 
rarely  "talks over  the 
heads"  of  his  audi- 
ence and  he   never 
"talks  down"  to  it. 
He  looks  his  hearers 
in    the  eye   and 
^>eaks  to  them  di- 
rectly,   forcefully, 
and  in  English  that 
grips  the  most  slug- 
gish mentalityas  well 
as  the  brightest. 
Through     every 
speech  there  plays  a       woonRow  wn.soN 
kindly  humor   that 
cannot     be     trans- 
ferred to  the  printed 

page— the  same  humor  that  has  \italized  dry 
topics  in  political  science  for  many  a  Prince- 
ton or  Johns  Hopkins  student. 

Most  of  the  speaker's  illustrations  are 
taken  from  life  and  are  given  in  terms  that 
all  can  understand.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  ready 
debater  and  quite  able  to  hold  his  own  in 
ihe  give-and-take  of  the  stump  campaign. 
The  opposition  having  attempted  to  belittle 
his  candidacy  by  dubbing  him  an  amateur 
in  politics,  he  promptly  accepted  the  classi- 
fication and  proceeded  to  explain  his  status. 
"The  professional,"  said  he,  "is  in  sport  for 
*hat  he  can  get  out  of  it  by  way  of  jiersonal 
reward,  the  amateur  for  the  sake  of  the 
Rame  itself.  We  amateurs  are  playing  the 
political  game  not  for  personal  advantage, 
but  because  we  believe  the  senicc  of  ihc 
State  is  in  itself  a  handsome  game." 
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TiiE  INDEPENDENT  VOTE  building  hopes  on  capturing  a  ccvisideTzble 
part  of  this  independent  ^'ote  thij  year. 

The  prize  for  which  both  parties  in  New  The   Republican  nominee  for  Govodot, 

Jersey  are  contending  this  year  is  the  large  Mr.  Vivian  Lewis,  State  Comrnii 

independent  vote,  of  which  the  New  York  Banking,  to  whom  his  opponent  f 

commuters  form  the  chief  element.     Of  the  refers    as    a    gentleman    of    irrep 

State's  entire  vote,   more   than   one-half   is  character,  has  done  little  in  the  C 

cast  in   the   five  counties   lying   nearest    to  to  block  Mr.  Wilson 's  success.     Hb  iuu  vir- 

New  York  City  and  largely  populated  by  tually  conceded  all  the  points  of  tike  Daw>- 

people  whose  business  hours  are  spent  in  cratic    platform    relating    to   State    a&iix 

the   metropolis.     Under   normal   conditions  and  since  there  remains  no  distinct  &MM  of 

about  half  a  million  votes  should  be  cast  in  State  pjolicy  between  the  parties,  f" 

New  Jersey.     More  than  250,000  of  these  test  is  limited  to  a  choice  of  candid 

will  be  cast  in  that  part  of  the  State  which  There  is  ample  evidence  in  this  C 

is  most  directly  influenced   by  New  York,  that  the  old  notions  of  party  fealty  I 

and  probably  125,000  votes  will  be  cast  by  and  local  elections  arc  giving  way.    'Afe« 

the  commuters  themselves.     While  the  five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  quite  ioqioi- 

counties  in  question  (Passitic,  Hudson,  Union,  sible  for  any  Democrat,  howe\'er  eminent,  t'l 

fiergen  and   Essex)   gave  handsome  plural-  rally  Republicans  to  his  standard  With  as> 

ities  for  Taft  two  years  ago,  at  the  State  expectation  of  success.    This  year  one  mxx^ 

election  of  1907  (only  one  year  previous  to  with  scores  of  men  who  vote  the  Repuldkan 

the  presidential),  they  had   given  a   larger  ticket  in  New  Jersey  on  national  i.ssues,.tHit 

vote  to  the  Democratic  than  to  the  Repub-  who  declare  that  Wilson  is  their  choice  for 

lican  ticket.     On  State  issues  the  vote  of  the  governorship.  Whatever  the  result  may 

these  counties,  which  might  ea^ly  turn  the  be,  no   right-thinking  citizen,  Demoorat  or 

scale  in   an   election,   is  problematic.     Un-  Republican,  will  have  cause  to  regrtt  thr 

doubtedly    the    Democratic    managers    are  moral  effect  of  the  Wilson  campaign. 


A    YOUTHFUL    FARMER    IN    HIS  DEMONSTRATION    CORN    PATCH 

MAKING    GOOD    FARMERS    OUT    OF 

POOR  ONES 

The  Work  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
BY  ROSA  PENDLETON  CHILES 

"  IN  every  country  the  first  creditor  is  the  pay  heavy  penalties,  and  those  fostering  it 

plough.  This  original,  indefeasible  reap  generous  reward, 
claim  supersedes  every  other  demand,"  was  No  more  wholesome  lesson  is  furnished  the 
the  dictum  of  Burke,  yet  it  was  an  English  world  to-day  than  that  taught  by  Norway, 
writer  who  a  few  years  ago  accused  England  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  their  glorification 
of  industrial  suicide  by  the  neglect  of  her  of  pastoral  lite,  called  by  one  writer  "the 
agriculture.  That  was  after  a  national  loss  supreme  social  achievement  of  Scandinavia." 
of  £1,150,000,000  ($5,750,000,000)  in  agri-  Denmark,  in  particular,  has  made  her  country 
cultural  lands  and  farmers'  capital  in  twenty-  life  so  profitable  and  attractive  that  the  call 
five  years,  according  to  the  writer's  state-  of  the  fields  has  reached  the  slums,  and  the 
ment.  It  would  be  well  for  all  countries  to  tenements  are  giving  up  their  tenants  to 
consider  now  and  then  the  merciless  revenge  the  cottages  of  the  countryside.  Ireland's 
taken  by  the  soil  because  of  simple  neglect  of  struggle  for  political  freedom  is  almost  for- 
its  original  claim,  a  matter  sometimes  over-  gotten  in  her  efforts  to  renovate  rural  life, 
looked  in  the  great  prosperity  of  other  Indus-  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  resigned  his  seat  in  Par- 
trial  pursiuts.  The  fact  is  beyond  dispute  liament  to  head  the  Irish  Agrarian  Move- 
that  those  countries  neglecting  agriculture  ment,  and  his  book,  "Ireland  in  the  New 
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Century,"  is  a  fascinating  account  of  a  new  have  actually  increased  in  value  and  jidd  ic 

Ireland,  born  of  the  soil,  whose  cry  now  is  not  spite  of  the  weevil. 

so  much  "Home  Rule*'  as  "Home  Develop-  The  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  ddla 

ment.'*     This  year  he  has  taken  occasion  to  country  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  during 

state  in  reference  to  his  work  that  the  Irish  the   past  two  years  has  alone  been  worth 

Co-operative   Movement    represents   nearly  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  up  to  this  time. 

I, GOO  farmers'  organizations,    with  a  mem-  The  presence  of  the  weevil  and  bad  weather 

bership  of   100,000  persons,   and   that   the  conditions  threatened  the  loss  of  almost  the 

business   handled    last    year    amounted    to  entire  crop,  when  Dr.  Knapp's  men  went  into 

$12,500,000.  the  section  and  saved  the  situation.    La-st 

In  our  own  country,  where  the  loss  in  farm  year  in  Louisiana  in  spite  of  the  weevil  and  an 

values  between  1880  and  1900  was  more  than  almost  unprecedentedly  bad  season,  theDem- 

$1,000,000,000,  perhaps  the  greatest  reform  onstration  men  averaged  a  yield  of  one-half  of 

in  agriculture  that  the  modern  world  has  a  bale  to  the  acre,  while  the  yield  of  the  Statt 

known  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  sLx  was  one-fifth  of  a  bale.     The  plan  is  simply 

years,  yet  so  modest  have  been  those  engaged  to  plant  cotton  that  matures  early,  and  k 

in  it  and  so  commonplace  the  methods  em-  shallow  and  intensive  cultivation  to  hasten 

ployed  that  there  are  many  who  know  little  maturity  before  the  weevil  has  a  fair  chance 

or  nothing  of  its  history.  to  get  in  its  work  of  destruction.     Then,  as 

the  squares  form,  to  go  over  the  field  and  pid 

THE  boll-weevil:  a  blessing  well  ^,1  p;;^ctured  by  the  weevU  and  bum  them. 

DISGUISED  ^^^^j.   ^Yii^   jg   ^^^^   ^^,^   Qj.   ^j^^    ^^^  ^^ 

The  work  was  precipitated  by  the  advent  efforts  of  the  pests  are  exhausted  and  the 
of  the  boll-weevil  into  Texas,  an  event  which  remaining  cotton  develops  rapidly.  There 
threatened  to  become  a  public  calamity,  but  is  scarcely  any  fear  of  panic  in  the  cotton 
which  in  more  than  one  way  has  proven  to  be  sections  now  when  the  weevil  approaches, 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  country  as  a  since  the  farmers  know  how  to  deal  with  it 
whole,  especially  the  great  cotton-growing 

section,  was  panic-stricken,  and  it  became  bringing  hope  to  the  southern  farmee 
necessary  for  the  general  Government  to  take 

some  action  to  restore  confidence  by  saving  the  But  the  Farmers*  Co-ojjerative  Demonstra- 
crop.  This  it  did  when,  in  1904,  the  Bureau  of  tion  Work  extends  its  usefulness  along  struc- 
Plant  Industry  inaugurated  a  movement  at  tural  lines  of  much  greater  importance  than 
first  known  as  the  Cotton  Demonstr^ion  the  salvation  of  one  staple  crop;  it  is  con- 
Work,  but  later  called  The  Farmers'  Co-  cerned  in  the  development  of  every  brand 
operative  Demonstration  Work,  the  name  of  agriculture  and  in  the  complete  redemp- 
which  it  now  bears.  At  the  head  of  this  tion  of  rural  life.  Southern  methods  of 
movement  is  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.  farming  have  long  been  bad.     Complexity  of 

The  primar}'^  object  was  to  show  that  a  conditions  makes  it  hard  to  give  a  reason  for 
good  yield  of  cotton  can  be  made  in  spite  of  this,  but  to  those  who  know  the  section  wcO 
the  weevil,  and  the  effort  to  do  this  has  been  numerous  reasons  present  themselves.  The 
rewarded  with  remarkable  success.  I  have  owning  of  large  tracts  of  land  without  means 
before  me  now  an  affidavit  made  by  some  of  of  cultivating  them,  the  poor  educational  and 
the  most  influential  farmers,  merchants,  and  social  advantages  of  sparsely  settled  dis- 
bankers  of  Trinity  County,  Texas,  affirming  tricts,  the  alluring  call  of  the  dties  to  definite 
that  the  increase  in  bank  deposits  and  the  incomes  and  more  compact  life,  and  the 
selling  values  of  farm  lands  shows  that  county  leaving  of  the  farms  to  tenant  labor  of  the 
to  be  100  per  cent,  better  off  than  before  the  very  ignorant  and  the  very  poor  are  some  of 
appearance  of  the  weevil ;  that  the  rental  the  general  reasons  for  the  impoverished  soil 
value  of  lands  cultivated  wholly  \\\  cotton  has  and  bad  cultivation  of  Southern  lands.  But 
increased  74  per  cent. ;  that  the  lands  produce  whatever  the  reasons  for  the  anomalous  con- 
more  cotton  to  the  acre  than  before;  and  that  dition,  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  the  rich- 
the  weevil  problem  was  solved  by  the  aid  of  est  land  in  the  world  was  becoming  the  poorest 
the  Farmers'  Demonstration  Work.  A  part  Small  land  o^Tiers  and  tenants  are  the  great- 
of  the  prosperity  comes  from  the  fact  that  est  sufferers  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  weevil  caused  farmers  to  turn  their  atten-  the  sight  of  those  who  live  out  their  little  day 
tion  to  some  extent  to  the  raising  of  food  in  poverty,  debt,  and  hopeless  industrial  and 
crops,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  social  failure,  receiving  little  and  giving  little, 
the  Knapp  experiments  show  cotton  lands  to  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.     The  question  nat- 
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urally  arises  why  should  such  conditions  exist  Knapp,  and  a  number  of  State,  district,  and 

in  a  country  as  rich,  as  fair,  as  choice  as  the  county  agents,  chosen  with  reference  to  a 

sun  ever  shone  on?  and  the  answer  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of 

Government  that  they  need  not  exist  is  being  q>ecial  conditions  in  the  sections  in  which  they 
worked  out  in  the  sra]  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  farmers  themselves. 


The  salient  features  of  the  Demonstration 
Work,  to  quote  Dr.  Knapp,  arc: 

(I)  Better  drainage  of  the  9oFI. 

(i)  A  deeper  and  more  pulveriioi  seed  bci!; 
deep  fall  plowing  with  implements  that  will  not 
hrioK  the  sutnoU  to  the  surfncc. 

(3)  The  use  of  seed  of  the  best  vuriely,  intelli' 
gently  sctecled  and  carefully  stiHi:d. 

(4)  In  cultivated  crops  giving  the  rows  and  tlie 
plants  in  the  rows  a  s])ace  suited  to  the  plant,  the 
soil,  and  the  climate. 

(5)  intensive  tilling  during  the  growing  period 
of  the  crops. 

(6)  The  importance  of  a  high  content  itf  humiia 
in  the  soil;  the  use  of  legumes;  barnyard  manure, 
farm  refuse,  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

<7)  The  value  of  crop  rotation  and  a  winter 
cuver  crop  on  Southern  farms. 

(8)  The  accomplishing  of  more  work  in  a  d^iy 
by  each  laborer  by  using  nwre  horse-power  and 
better  implements. 

(9)  The  importance  of  increasing  the  farm  stock 
to  ibe  extent  of  utilizing  all  the  waste  prodiM'ts 
and  idle  lanits  of  the  farm. 

(10)  The  production  of  all  food  rc<tuired  for  the 
men  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

(II)  The  keeping  of  an  account  with  each  farm 
prodiKt  in  order  to  know  from  which  the  gain  or 

That  is  tlie  plan,  a  plan  so  simple  and  prac- 
tical the  marvd  is  that  the  whole  world  has 
not  followed  it  for  the  past  fifty  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  few  progressive  farmers  have 
long  used  similar  methods  and  pro^>ered; 
Dr.  Kna}^  does  not  claim  to  have  originated 
new  methods  of  farming,  but  to  demonstrate 
to  the  great  mass  of  farmers  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  formerly  possessed  by  a  very  small 
number.  He  instructs  by  demonstration  on 
a  man's  own  farm.  As  he  says,  the  farmer  is 
the  greatest  doubter  in  the  world,  and  the 
evidence  must  be  before  his  eyes.  Sloreovcr, 
it  must  be  present  in  successive  years.  It 
takes  about  three  years  for  the  average 
farmer  to  be  convinced  beyond  argument,  at 
tlie  end  of  which  time  he  considers  himself 
a  graduate  of  "Dr.  Knapp's  University,"  as 
the  work  is  popularly  called,  and  though  he 
may  have  been  farming  forty  years,  he  then 
spfakstrf  himself  as  "  a  three-year-old  farmer." 

The  work  is  splendidly  systematized  and  ""*  ^*-*"'^'  ■*-  ' 

carried  out  by  a  large  office  force  in  Washing-  wilVt^Unii^d'^faurLl^p^.^ 
ton  under  Dr.  Knapp's  son,  Mr.  Bradford  isrev<,iuii.,niiinBfarminB  mnhodsin 
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SELECTING  SEED  CORN.  MONROE,   UNION  COUNTY.  NORTH  CAROUNA.  MARCH  31.  I9W.    ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  EtCKTY  FARMERS  UlOUCHr  CCMtN  TO  BE  SELECTED 
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THIS  MAP  SHOWS 
HOW  THE  FARMERS 
OF  A  COUt^TY  ARE 
REACHED  BY  THE 
DEMONSTRATION 

woroc 


COOreRATlON  FARMS 
ARE  INDICATED  BY 
THE  SMALL  CIRCLES. 
DEMONSTRATION 
FARMS  AND  AGENTS 
BY  THE  BLACK   DOTS 
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operate.  Those  who  come  in  direct  contact  flashes  across  his  mind;  he  need  no  ionger  be 
with  farmers  must  lje  men  of  tact,  excep-  a  plodder,  and  his  children — but  why  dqikl 
tional  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  abun-  the  detail  of  the  vision?  By  his  own  work  im 
dant  zeal.  an  acre  of  ground  under  the  scientific  instnic- 

tions  of  the  Government,  the  man's  life  has 
been  transformed,  the  lives  of  his  children 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and  conditions  caa- 
An  agent  goes  into  a  territory  and  seeks  trolling  the  industry  he  represents  made  new 
a  hard-working  farmer,  who,  like  his  neigh-  for  all  time.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  acre 
bors,  fails  from  year  to  year  in  his  crop.  He  which  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  famiiiiK 
persuades  this  man  to  sign  a  contract  to  work  it,  has  never  before  produced  more  than  fif- 
a  small  portion  of  his  farm,  usually  an  acre,  teen  bushels  of  com,  or  one-fourth  of  a  bale  oi 
according  to  Government  directions.  This  cotton,  has  now  producedseventy-fivebusheb 
plot  is  called  a  "demonstration  farm,"  and  of  com,  or  a  bale  of  cotton.  In  some  case 
the  farmer  who  cultivates  it  according  to  the  sale  of  seed  from  this  one  acre  will  finance 
agreement  a  "demonstrator"  or  "coH3pera-  his  entire  crop  the  following  year, 
tor."  The  co-operation  consists  in  uniting  Still,  as  has  been  stated,  the  farmer  is  a 
with  the  Government  in  an  effort  to  increase  doubter  and  not  fully  convinced  at  first  Uul 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  is  not  in  the  object  lesson  of  one  acre  means  that  hii 
any  sense  the  co-operation  of  farmers  for  whole  farm  can  treble  in  value  if  he  applies 
industrial  control  and  higher  prices  under-  the  lesson  to  the  remainder  of  it.  Connc- 
stood  by  the  word  "co-operative"  in  Europe,  tion  comes,  however,  as  he  puts  more  soil  li> 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  spirit  of  co-opera-  the  test,  and  in  about  three  years,  when  hi? 
tion  of  farmers  with  each  other  and  with  pub-  whole  place  has  become  a  "demonstration 
lie  forces  in  their  section  which  has  broadened  farm,"  no  power  could  move  him  from  his  sei- 
the  scope  of  the  work  and  helped  to  make  It  tied  belief  in  the  absolute  \alue  of  Go\-eni- 
permanent.  ment  methods.     Moreover,  he  is  now  fired 

Once  a  month  the  local  agent  visits  the  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader,  and  in  advising 
"demonstration   farms"   to  advise  and  ex-  his  neighbors,  both  privately  and  in  public 
plain,  and  the  success  of  the  work,  when  the  assemblies,  helps  to  extend  the  good  work. 
final  yield  is  known,  is  such  that  the  man  who 

has  co-operated  with  the  Government  has  actual  RESULTS 

respect  for  his  native  land  bounded  only  by 

his  conception  of  the  miraculous.     His  self-       In  regard  to  the  detailed  value  of  the  new 
respect  also  increases  in  proportion  to  the  method  of  cultivation.  Dr.  Knapp  says: 
congratulations    of    his    neighbors    and    the       in  the  practical  application  of  these  inMniction. 
price  paid  for  his  seed.     A  brilliant  thought   it  has  been  founrl  that  the  best  seed  bed  add«i  loo 
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SHOWING  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SHALLOW  AND  INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  AND  THE  OLD  METHOD 

OF  DEEP  CULTIVATX)N  AFTER  PLANTING.    THESE  TRACTS  ARE  SIDE  BY  SIDE 

ON  THE  SAME  FARM  IN  NORTH  CAROUNA 

per  ccni.  to  the  avcra[{f  crop  oil  aiiiiilar  lands,  »i(h  a  short,  healthy  stalk,  indicating  early  ma- 

an  avera^  iweparaiion;    planiing  the  l^st  seed  turity,  he  marks  it  in  some  way,  and  having 

^i'v,^£'r:Lf  J^ud'^^li^rlhr's^i.^rcer.:  =^el«^ted  in  this  manner  the  tills  fmm  the 

maJdiiK  a  total  gain  of  loo  per  cent.,  or  a  crop  three  best  plants  of  his  entire  crop,  picks  these  tirst 

times  the  average.     With  better  teama  and  imple-  and  gins  them  separately, 
ments  this  crop  is  made  at  less  cost  an  acre.     The 
profit  increases  (aster  than  rhe  yEeld.     If  the  n 


HOW   THE   COUNTRY  CAINS 


profits  on  a  crop  of  corn  yielding  30  bushels  an 

'?1^I*'"irl';k"''?"'«;?"'''^!:i^'^'°''*''™''       ^uch  are  some  of   the   features    of    the 

of  60  bushels  the  net  profit  would  be  $33  an  acre;  t-  •  >-  .'       i^  l.     .-       ii-     1 

that  is.  the  profit  is  tenfold  where  the  giin  in  yield  Farmers  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work, 

iii  threefold.  which  is  too  large  a  matter  to  describe  in  full. 

Its  object  is  to  improve  the  soil,  to  teach  the 

Special  effort  is  exercised  to  have  the  farmer  farmer  how  to  raise  two,  three,  and  four  times 

discover  these  facts  for  himself  by  close  ob-  his  usual  yield  with  less  cost  of  production, 

servatioD  and  strict  bookkeeping,  so  that  his  and  how  to  become  master  of  the  oldest 

finaaciering  may  keep  pace  with  his  scientific  known  industry  in  the  world.     Incidentally 

knowledge  of  farming,  and  he  is  requested  to  it  teaches  economy,  order,  sanitation,  patri- 

make  a  careful  report  yearly  to  the  Bureau  of  otism,  and  a  score  of  other  wholesome  lessons. 

Plant  Industry.  Its  outcome  is  represented  to  some  extent  in 

the  piirchasing  power  of  increased  income, 

CHOOSING  SEED  FROM  THK  FiKi.D  and  means  better  homes,  more  Comfort,  higher 

education,  and  all  the  power  evolved  by  sub- 
One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  work,  staiitial  industrial  success.  It  means  that 
showing  the  care  exercised  in  Dr.  Knapp's  our  farmers  are  to  be  an  independent  class,  no 
methods,  is  the  selection  of  seed.  Corn,  for  longer  owned  by  the  merchants  and  bunkers, 
instance,  is  not  selected  from  the  crib,  but  audit  means  the  dignifying  of  country  life  and 
from  the  iield,  nor  are  single  good  ears  from  the  glorificati()n  of  the  rural  home.  The  con- 
difierent  portions  of  the  field  chosen,  because  gestion  of  the  cities  will  be  relieved,  and 
they  may  be  polienated  from  inferior  corn,  larger  influence,  social,  religious,  industrial 
but  a  plot  of  corn  with  good  ears  on  every  and  polilical  will  come  from  the  countryside, 
stalk,  showing  the  best  pollenation  for  the  It  means  that  wholesome  life  on  a  productive 
whole  is  selected.  Cotton  also  is  chosen  from  soil,  tilled  without  drudgery,  will  add  to  the 
the  field  instead  of  from  the  gin-run.  When  vitality  of  the  race,  and  whatever  else  it 
a  farmer  comes  upon  a  fine  boll  grown  upon  means  is  embraced  in  the  word  "uplift." 
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RAPID  GROWTH   OF   THE   WORK 

The  Demonstration  Work  is  supported  by 
Congressional  appropriation,  by  a  liberal 
fund  from  the  General  Education  Board  of 
New  York,  by  State  legislatures,  and  by 
subscriptions  of  farmers  and  business  men. 
Dr.  Knapp  hopes  in  time  there  will  be 
county  commissioners  of  agricxilture  whose 
salary  will  be  paid  by  their  respective 
counties.  This  would  crystallize  local  inter- 
est and  enable  the  work  to  extend  more 
rapidly.  Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 
From  one  agent  in  1904  it  has  increased  to 
430  agents  at  the  present  time;  from  one 
farm  it  has  extended  to  60,000  farms  and 
75,000  farmers;  from  one  State  to  thirteen 
States.  The  appropriation  of  Congress, 
made  when  the  boll-weevil  necessitated  it, 
limits  the  work  at  present  to  the  South,  but 
it  is  suited  to  all  sections  and  all  farmers. 

The  success  of  the  movement  may  be 
judged  best  by  its  immediate  fruits.  Proba- 
bly the  largest  evidence  of  the  good  it  is  doing 
is  the  demand  for  it.  Every  State,  every 
county,  every  farmer  who  realizes  what  the 
work  is  doing  wants  it,  and  wants  it  badly 
enough  to  pay  the  price. 

THE    SHOWING   IN   FIGURES 

The  following  table  of  comparative  figures 
shows  the  value  in  yield  of  the  Demonstration 
Work  for  1909  over  ordinary  methods: 


averaged  $60  a  bale  and  the  com  80  cents  a 
bushel,  the  gain  on  the  former  was  $825/100 
and  on  the  latter  $486,643.20,  a  total  of 
$1 ,3 II ,643 . 20.  A  laxge  ntunber  of  co-opeta- 
tors  and  demonstrators  made  no  repc^  upon 
which  accurate  statistics  could  be  based,  aixi 
the  gain  here  shown  is  estimated  to  be  about 
one-third  of  the  actual  gain,  which  means 
that  nearly  four  millions  dollars  above  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  make  Went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  who  used  the  Demon- 
stration  methods  last  year.  And  this  docs 
not  represent  the  whole  gain,  because  the 
cost  of  production  was  less. 

RECORDS   OF   INDIVIDUAL    FARMERS 

But  the  mgst  interesting  and  con\*indRg 
information  comes  from  individual  cases. 
I. mention  a  few  chosen  from  many  thousands 
as  good  among  the  Government  records. 

J.  O.  Neal,  of  Mississippi,  lived  on  a  farm 
that  a  few  years  before  the  Demonstration 
men  began  work  on  it  sold  for  $1  per  acre.  In 
1908  he  owed  the  merchants  of  Brookha^TO, 
his  nearest  town,  $800.  He  raised  each  year 
corn  and  hay  sufficient  to  last  only  until 
spring,  and  not  enough  of  anything  dse  io 
meet  his  living  expenses  or  to  pay  his  debts. 
With  great  reluctance  he  consented  to  worit 
five-eighths  of  an  acre  in  cotton  by  Gov-ern- 
qient  methods.  From  this  he  picked  a  bak, 
and  agreed  to  work  his  whole  farm  the  next 
year  by  Demonstration  methods.     His  a>Tr- 


TXBLE   SHOWING    AVERAGE   YIELDS   IN   COTTON   AND  CORN    UNDER    FARMERS*   CO-OPEJL\TIVE    DEMONSTR.%I30?« 

WORK,   COMPARED  WITH   BUREAU  OF   STATISTICS*   FIGURES: 
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East  Texas    1291  777  13507 

West  Texas 998  637  9018 

Oklahoma 407  291  4083 

Mississippi 605  373  3030 

Alabama 763  509  2038 

Louisiana 1547  929  9224 

Arkansas 816  663  5242 

Cieorgia 860  604  2307 

Florida 37  i  69 

South  Carolina     ...  658  537  2718 

North  Carolina    ...  654  895  2200 

Virginia 896          


5929 

4655 

5573 
2168 

1235 
5953 
5276 
1580 

3 
1636 

2979 
2071 


690.0 

547-5 

527 -7 

III5-7 
1138.4 

757-8 
844.6 

1303  9 

597.5 
1204.9 

1238.2 


28.4 
21.8 
26.0 

36.9 

33  2 
30.8 
30.6 

34  4 
21 .0 

36.1 
40.0 
41.0 


445 
407 

355 
593 
598 

379 
466 

732 
275 
744 
741 


o 

3 
6 

5 

7 
6 

I 

6 

4 
5 
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According  to  this  table  the  Demonstration  age  in  cotton  was  between  1,100  and  1,200  lbs. 

Work  extended  over  53,436  acres  cultivated  per  acre,  while  his  neighbors  raised  between 

in  cotton  and  39,058  in  corn.    The  cotton  300  and  400.     Besides  this,  he  raised  500 

represented  an  increase  of  about  13,750  bales  bushels  of  com,  and  on  one  acre,  to  which 

and  the  corn  609,304  bushels.     If  the  cotton  special    attention   was   given,    152    bushels. 


MAKING  GOOD  FARMERS  OUT  OF  POOR  0/V£5 


NTY,  TEXAS  AKTIIC'R    HVrxirlS    OP   CHAVSON   C'OVNTV,  TEXAS 

WINNERS  OF  THE  CORN  PRIZE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909 

From  this  singie  acre  he  sold  $300  worth  of  demonstration  acres 

seed  com,  enough  to  finance  his  crop  this  Cotton.  7  acres.  4,000  lb.  lint .  ^400. 00 

year.     His  debts  are  now  paid  and  he  farms  190  bu.  Reed 

on  a  cash  basis.     Prior  to  1908  his  children  ,,  at  Ji.ooperbi. 190.00 

I ,       I     t      u      I  .  I  .L     r  Com,  1  acres iiobu.  sold  lor 

were  kept  out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farm.  ^^^^  3,  $2,50  p^r  (,„    27$  00 

His  daughter  now  attends  college  and  his  sons  '■ — 

ride  in  to  the  city  high  school.  Tmal SK65  00 

J.  V,  Varner,  of  Mississippi,  raised  about  ordinary  acres 

gbalesof  col  Ion  a  year  \rith  liens  on  his  crop.  iu  i- 

By  Dr.  Knapp's  methods  he  has  brought  his  '^""""' '  *'"*  70^.  scelTai  °" 

yield  up  to  21  bales,  besides  raising  sufficient  22  cents  per  hu.   ,         1540 

com,  hay,  and  |>ork  for  his  own  use,  and  his  Corn,  10  ai ri>  105  bu.  at  90 

debts  are  all  paid.  He  came  to  a  state  meeting  ""ts  per  hu ^4  ^' 

not  long  since  and  related  his  success,  and  Toial  $224  *> 

while  he  was  speaking  a  merchant  whispered 

to  some  one  near  him,  "That  is  the  truth,       Mr.  House,  in  a  public  assembly,  confessed 
Four  years  ago  no  man  would  give  Varner  after  this  that  he  had  farmed  all  his  life,  but 
credit  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  now  we  was  a  farmer  "just  one  year  old," 
all  run  after  him  to  sell  him   whatever  he       A  splendid  work  is  being  done  by  Demon- 
wants."  stration  men  among  negroes.     .\  negro  agent 
in  .Alabama  is  forming  farmers'  clubs,  with  a 
AN  iNSTRUtnvT  COMPARISON  Standard  expressed  in  rules  anil  requirements 
that  should  mean  not  only  prosperity  to  a  few 
In  1906  a  district  agent  in  .Alabama  found  farmers,  but  which  should  go  far  in  prevent- 
a  une-horse  farmer,  W.  S.  House,  who  agreed  ing  vagrancy  and  crime  and  be  a  potent  factor 
to    cultivate    g    acres    by    Demonstration  in  the  solution  of  the  race  problem.    This 
methods  and  i-j  in  the  usual  way.     His  ac-  feature  of  the  work  is  alone  worthy  of  an 
count  shows  the  result:  article. 
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FORMING  BOYS*  CORN  CLUBS  begins  to  realize  to  what  extent  success  (fc» 

pends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand 

But  the  greatest  thing  done  by  Dr.  Knapp's  and  business  methods  applied  to  iL 
movement  has  been  the  establishment  of 

Boys'  Com  Clubs.    A  prominent  man  has  forty-six  thousand  boy  farmers 
spoken  of  the  Demonstration  Work  among 

men  as  "the  greatest  fact  in  modem  times,"  The  success  of  the  bo3rs  has  exceeded  that 

but  this  striking  statement  might  be  more  of  older  farmers.     In  1909  the  boys  in  <«c 

truthfully  made  of  the  work  among  boys,  for  county  in  Mississippi  averaged  74  bushels  of 

in  that  fact  are  comprehended  more  far-  corn  to  the  acre,  while  the  farmers  erf  the 

reaching  possibilities.  county  employing  old  methods  averaged  less 

The  question  of  how  to  hold  young  men  of  than  20  bushek.  The  result  in  special  cases 
progressive  ideas  to  the  farm  has  long  been  is  almost  beyond  belief, 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems,  and  the  Bascomb  Ushur,  the  son  of  a  fanner  in 
inability  to  solve  it  has  been  the  chief  cause  ordinary  circumstances  in  Marlboro  County, 
of  the  deterioration  of  our  lands.  The  matter  S.  C,  in  1909  made  on  his  acre  152*2  bushels 
has  been  reactive;  ambitious  boys  have  left  of  com  at  a  cost  of  31  cents  a  bushel.  His 
the  farm  because  it  promised  but  little,  and  was  the  best  showing  and  he  won  the  county 
the  farm  has  promised  less  because  ambitious  and  State  prizes  with  a  sp>ecial  prize  of  a  trip 
boys  have  left  it.  The  final  consequence  in  to  Washington,  offered  by  Dr.  Knapp.  He 
many  cases  has  been  that  both  boy  and  land  com  was  sold  partly  for  seed  at  $2  a  bushel 
have  come  to  naught.  Attaching  the  boy  to  The  sale  of  his  crop  and  his  prizes  brou^ 
the  soil  means  the  redemption  of  both  boy  and  him  $500,  and  he  is  now  in  college, 
land.  Dr.  Knapp's  idea  is  this:  If  young  De  Witt  Lundy,  of  Lexington,  Miss.,  made 
men  can  be  made  to  see  that  farming  is  a  63  bushels,  without  fertilizer,  and  in  spite  erf 
scientific  study  as  interesting  as  any  other  the  fact  that  his  crop  was  badly  damaged  by 
branch  of  productive  knowledge,  that  it  can  insects.  The  total  cost  of  production  was 
be  robbed  of  its  old-time  drudgery  and  hard-  $9.15.  He  also  won  county  and  State  prizes 
ships,  th^t  it  can  be  made  to  pay  more  than  and  a  trip  to  Washington,  as  did  the  two  fol- 
even  successful  boys  can  expect  for  many  lowing  boys,  Elmer  Halter,  of  Conway, 
years  in  competitive  city  employments,  and  Arkansas,  who  made  85  1-3  bushels  in  spite  of 
that  an  easy  income  in  early  life  will  the  a  bad  season,  and  Ralph  Bellwood,  of  Man- 
sooner  fit  them  for  future  influence  and  power,  Chester,  Va.,  who  made  122  bushels  at  a  cost 
the  problem  will  be  solved,  and  the  result  of  of  14?^  cents  a  bushel, 
his  work  with  the  boys  proves  the  tmth  of  his  These  four  boys  came  to  Washington  on 
conclusions.  their  prize  trip  and  were  presented  by  Secre- 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  under  Prof.  O.  tary  Wilson  with  the  first  certificates  of  merit 

B.  Martin.     The  plan  is  to  interest  boys  be-  ever  given  youthful  farmers  by  the  Depart- 

tween  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  one  ment  of  Agriculture.   Next  year  the  Secretan' 

thing  on  the  farm,  and  corn-raising  has  been  will  give  certificates  to  others,  and  Governors 

selected,  partly  because  it  has  become  neces-  and  State  Superintendents  of  Education  will 

sary  for  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  feed  also  give  certificates  of  merit  to  all  boys  raising; 

crops.     Corn  clubs  are  organized  by  agents  of  75  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  at  a  cost  not 

the  Government  in  conjunction  with  superin-  to  exceed  30  cents  a  bushel, 

tendents  of  education  and  teachers,  the  boys  The  immediate  effect  of  all  this  is  tremcn- 

elect  their  own  ofl&cers,  the  Government  fur-  ,dous,  and  the  ultimate  good  resultant  no  man 

nishes  the  instmctions,  parents  furnish  land,  can  estimate.     Forty-six  thousand  boys  arc 

teams  and  implements,  merchants  and  bankers  now  recei\ing  training  in  scientific  farming 

offer  prizes,  newspapers  keep  the  matter  be-  under  Dr.  Knapp's  methods,  and  the  nirniber 

fore  the  public,  and  the  boys  begin  their  ca-  is  increasing  rapidly.    The  tide  that  has  k)ng 

reer  as  farmers  upon  an  acre  each  after  the  flowed  to  the  cities  is  sweeping  back,  and 

plan  adopted  for  adult  demonstrators.     The  twenty  years  from  now  the  backwoods  farm 

boys  have  so  many  interested  in  them  that  will  wield  a  power  undreamed  of  in  all  its  past 

they  feel  bound  to  succeed,  and  they  do.  history.     By  that  time  it  is  doubtful  whether 

Each  boy  keeps  a  strict  account  and  makes  a  there  will  be  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States 

yearly  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  as  a  poor  backwoods  farm,  for  the  Knapp 

He  must  know  the  exact  cost  of  his  crop  and  idea  is  becoming  an  obsession  wherever  it  is 

how  his  profits  have  come  to  him,  and  he  soon  understood. 


TYPES  OF  THE  OLD   AND  NEW  IN  JAPANESE  AGRICULTURE 

(On  Cbe  tett  it  ihown  >  pount  ol  Old  Jiipui,  unchanssd  ibrough  centuriei.     On  Ihs  right,  b  ne»  lype  nt  JupuuK  farmer 

Italaed  in  Uw  Agricultunl  Collie,  readion  Entdbh  uid  the  aarioultur*!  IlleM'.ure  thu«  available.  uMuslandlng 

THE  JAPANESE  FRONTIERSMAN: 
A  NEW  TYPE 

BY  ARTHUR  PEIRCE  VAUGHN 

jV/fARKING  well  the  whole  round  of  n.-i-  members  of  iheir  resi^ctive  nations.     The 

^   *  tional  development  and  Ro\ernmental  Japanese    frontiersman    is   to-day,    and  as 

policy  in  the  Japanese  Empire  to-day,  the  years  ])ass  will  more  markedly  become,  a  new 

most  significant  point,   beyond  all  contro-  type  of  his  race, 
versy,  is  the  present  colonizatiun  jirogmm. 

Considered  internationally,   this  movement  rRoviDiN<i  for  surplus  population 
will  allay  the  incipient  friction  between  Japan 

and  the  western  fMwers  because  of  the  unde-  The  central   fact  of  Japan's  colonization 

sired  ingress  of  Japanese  laborers  into  the  jiroblem   can   be   very   brietly   stated.     The 

territories  of  the  latter.     Colonization  on  its  50,000,000  population  of  ihe  empire  is  being 

domestic  side  is  fraught   with   still   deeper  annually   augmented    by  a  net    increase  of 

meaning.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  empire  a  500,000  baby  Japanese.     For  centuries  the 

new  race  of  Japanese  is  in  the  making,  shaped  population  of  the  main  and  southern  islands 

by  the  same  forces  that  have  made  the  pio-  has  been  a  "saturated  solution."     .\  given 

neers  of  every  zone   notable   as  the  most  number  die  and  their  room  is  at  once  reoccu- 

adaptable,  open-minded  and  liberty-loving  pied;  but  after  the^  are  all  replaced  that 
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5oo,cxx>  surplus  remains  each  year  without  Formosan  and  Manchurian  companies  were 
provision.  The  problem  has  come  up  to  the  similarly  engaged.  'New  enterprises  in  thfff 
departments  in  Tokyo,  as  problems  straight-  regions  and  in  the  Hokkaido  and  Saghalicn 
way  do  when  a  paternal  government  handles  were  made  attractive.  Discreet  fragmats 
the  entire  details  of  its  people^s  affairs.  The  of  the  information  thus  dispensed  filled  over 
solution  most  readily  hit  upon  was  to  aid  the  the  rim  of  the  empire  and  appeared  in  the 
emigration  of  the  overcrowded  to  other  coun-  press  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
tries,  those  countries  where  the  most  favor-  quieting  effect.  So  the  vast  stream  of  vigor- 
able  economic  •  conditions  obtain  being,  of  ous,  labor-seeking  emigration  has  been  turned 
course,  the  anticipated  destinations,  for  the  into  channels  which  will  distribute  it  to  irri- 
Japanese,  just  as  keenly  as  any  other  people,  gate  and  enrich  Japan's  own  frontier, 
follow  the  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Opposition  blocked  this  program,  however,       japan' desires  augmented  population 
immediately  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 

and  a  little  later  in  the  United  States  and  Two  things  deserve  note  in  the  prognin 
Canada.  Thousands  entered  Mexico  and  thus  outlined.  There  has  never  been  a  sug- 
Chile,  but  the  condition  of  the  emigrant  was  gestion  that  a  diminishing  of  the  birth-ate, 
there  far  less  desirable.  a  cutting  down  of  the  population  to  be  pio- 

This  solution  having  failed  and  the  original  vided  for,  offers  a  solution  to  the  probkm  of 
problem  remaining,  the  government  cast  support.  Japan  desires,  beyond  other  dc- 
about  among  the  possibilities  more  under  its  sire,  the  augmenting  of  her  numbers  to  ffve 
own  control,  where  foreign  cooperation  was  her  strength  and  position  in  carrying  out  her 
not  essential  to  the  success  of  its  program,  new  world  p)olicy.  The  second  point  of  in- 
Various  commissions  appointed  by  parlia-  terest  is  the  definite  calculation  of  the  number 
ment  were  dispatched  to  the  Hokkaido,  of  Japanese  emigrants  who  can  be  settled  in 
Formosa,  Saghalien,  Korea,  and  Manchuria,  Manchuria.  The  writer  visited  Saghalien  at 
to  look  the  land  over  and  report  to  Tokyo,  the  time  the  parliamentary  commission  of 
With  much  of  junketing,  more  or  less  ques-  investigation  was  making  its  survey  in  1907. 
tioning  of  local  ofiBcers,  and  some  personal  and  at  that  time  Manchuria  and  her  millions 
investigation,  these  groups  of  colony-cruisers  of  colonists  entered  into  every  computation; 
returned,  and  Tokyo  was  advised  that  the  that  the  battle-fields  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
Hokkaido  could  support  ten  million  addi-  war  were  territory  for  Japanese  colonization 
tional  inhabitants;  that  Saghalien  was  a  lean  was  taken  as  a  thing  for  granted,  quite, 
land  and  her  quota  must  be  reckoned  only 

in  hundreds  of  thousands;    that  Formosa,  prince  ito's  last  mission 

when  tamed,  would  absorb  specified  millions; 

Korea  other  millions;    and  the  vast  millet       Various  incidents  in  the  pwist  year  have 
plains  and   forest   clearings   of    Manchuria  bearing  on   this  situation.     The  fact    that 
would  accommodate  so  many  millions  more.  Prince  Ito,  after  two  years  in  Korea  as  prac- 
tically the  supreme  power,  was  relieved  of 

encouraging  migration  to  JAPANESE        that  position  and  sent  on  a  special  mission 

TERRITORIES  to  China,  had  only  one  meaning  to  those  who 

are  reading  carefully  the  passing  chronicle  of 

Wherefore,  without  overforcing  the  devel-  Oriental  affairs.  When  the  aged  veteran  of 
opment  of  these  sections,  the  500,000  annual  diplomacy  was  sent,  the  task  was  one  deemed 
emigration  on  which  the  computation  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  other  missioner. 
based  could  be  placed  for  fifty  years  where  Prince  Ito  finished  negotiations  at  Peking, 
it  would  be  far  more  easily  within  the  reach  and  at  Harbin  was  treating  with  Russia  when 
and  control  of  the  government,  and  where  it  assassinated.  Whether  the  Russo-Japan«c 
would  involve  no  unpleasant  arrangements  arrangement  recently  announced  at  all  re- 
and  possible  embroilment  with  any  of  the  sembles  what  Prince  Ito  would  have  secured, 
great  powers.  Sharp  restrictions  were  at  no  one,  I  suppose,  can  say.  But  one  can  be- 
once  laid  upon  the  trans-Pacific  emigration  lieve  confidently  that  Ito's  last  extraor- 
companies,  and  the  gates  of  favor  were  dinary  mission  had  direct  bearing  on  Japan's 
opened  to  those  operating  in  the  newly  desig-  colonization  policy;  and  also  one  may  expect 
nated  colonies.  The  press  was  filled  with  the  to  find  the  new  colonial  board,  which  will 
fact  that  "the  Japanese-Korean  Colonial  administer  Formosa,  South  Saghalien,  Korea, 
Company  will  send  about  40,000  farmers  with  and  Liao  Timg,  operating  also  further  inland 
their  families  to  Korea  every  year,"  and  that  in  Manchuria. 
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SETTLERS  IN  THE  HOKKAItX) 

Having  made  survey  of  the  field  upon 
whicli  tlie  Japanese  frontiersman  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, present  interest  lies  in  noting  the 
characteristics  which  hai'e  always  appeared 
in  the  men  of  those  frontiers  and  which  prom- 
ise a  splendid  future  for  their  type.  The 
taming  of  raw  lands  is  so  recent  a  thing  in 
modem  Japanese  history  that  there  is  only 
one  colony  where  frontier  settlement  has 
existed  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  exhibit 
any  determined  traits.  This  study  will  there- 
fore of  necessity  deal  with  the  pioneers  of  the 
Hokkaido, 


The  Hokkaido,  or  Yezo,  is  the  north-most 
of  the  main  groups  of  islands,  and  is  roughly 
three  hundred  miles  in  north  and  south  ex- 
tension, and  the  same  east  and  west.  Its 
climate  is  cooler  and  dryer  than  that  of 
the  main  and  soulhern  islands.  There  are 
considerable  mountainous  areas,  well  tim- 
bered, and  producing  coal,  iron,  and  sulphur. 
There  are  also  wide  table-lands,  covered  with 
scattered  oak  trees,  and  several  rich  river 
\'alleys  with  area  so  great  as  to  permit  them 
to  be  commonly  designated  "plains."  The 
Hokkaido  has  been  definitely  under  Japanese 
control  only  since  the  Restoration;  the  rela- 
tionship that  existed  between  the  Shogunate 
and  the  Ainu  chieftains  who  held  sway 
throughout  the  island  was  but  a  loose  over- 
lordship.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
ports,  there  were  in  the  Hokkaido  during  that 
period  no  Japanese  inhabitants,  and  the  in- 
rush of  immigrants  has  taken  place  during 
the -last  thirty  years. 

The  Japanese  have  been  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
first  enterprise  of  colonization  has  been  car- 
ried on.  The  temperate  climate  allowed  the 
transplanting  of  families,  and  also  opened 
occupations  in  which  all  members  of  the  fam- 
ily could  profitably  be  employed.  The  rich 
new  soil  yielded  unfamiliar  grains  and  veget- 
ables and   also   permitted   the   use  of   new 
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methods  in  cultivating  the  age-old  rice,  millet,  self  of  these  advantages  Ae  sooght,  among 
and  radish  crops  of  the  mainland.  Produc-  others,  those  that  could  be  applied  in  her 
ing  all  their  own  foodstuffs  they  were  inde-  northern  frontier  settlements.  President 
pendent  of  support  from  the  mother  country.  Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
The  presence  of  the  Ainu,  who  had  lost  the  lege,  was  brought  into  the  Hokkaido  and 
prowess  of  former  centuries,  but  added  the  under  his  hand  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
zest  of  conquest  to  the  invasion  of  the  hardy  College  of  Sapporo,  now  a  university,  was 
settlers  who  crowded  them  out  of  their  clear-  founded.  The  northern  climate  and  the  wide 
ings  and  their  fishing  and  hunting  grounds,  reaches  of  new  cheap  land  lent  themselves 
None  of  the  catalogue  of  dangers  and  diseases  admirably  to  the  success  of  western  methods 
to  which  the  tropical  colony  is  subject,  as  and  the  production  of  western  grains, 
Dr.  Keller  p)oints  out',  was  present  in  the  grasses,  tubers,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Down 
Hokkaido  settlements.  There  was  little  to  the  present  day  the  vigorous  young  brain 
irregular  marriage,  because  the  Japanese  of  the  colony  has  found  well-trained,  pro- 
females  migrated  with  the  males,  hence  no  gressive  leadership  in  the  Sapporo  schooL 
half-breed  element  grew  up  to  lend  its  tur-  Research  and  experiment  have  there  bceo 
bulence  and  instability  to  the  new  society,  constantly  maintained,  and  the  best  resutts 
Slavery  and  compulsory  native  labor  did  thus  obtained  flow  out  from  this  center  aad 
not  appear  because  colonists  were  not  de-  are  daily  demonstrated  on  hundreds  of 
barred  from  labor  by  the  climate,  and  their  and  meadows,  dairies  and  stock  fanns, 
eager  toil  was  far  more  productive  than  any  chards  and  vineyards,  throughout  the  i 
forced  labor  could  be.  The  university  gains   much   of  its  siqjOilt 

from  its  endowment  of  forest  lands  from  mdA 
ADAPTABILITY  TO  NEW  CONDITIONS  it  sells  1,200,000  feet  of  timber  annually. 

The  food  supplies,  the  constant  recruiting  free  lands  for  settlers 

of  the  personnel,  the  armed  protection,  and 

the  uninterrupted  civil  control  that  the  tropi-  The  settler  in  the  Hokkaido  receives  from 
cal  colony  demands  were  all  unnecessary  in  the  government,  free,  five  ckobu  (twelve  and 
the  Japanese  northland.  •  Free  land,  to  be  a  half  acres)  of  land  on  condition  that  it  is 
had  on  favorable  terms  from  the  government ;  cleared  of  forest  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
low  rentab  and  high  wages,  encouraging  an  it  put  under  cultivation  within  three  years, 
independent  start  on  small  capital  and  admit-  the  amoimt  to  be  so  cultivated  each  year 
ting  of  the  speedy  accumulation  of  that  neces-  being  stipulated, — a  small  area  the  first  year, 
sary  capital,  all  favored  the  man  on  the  frontier  a  considerably  larger  portion  the  third.  For 
in  Japan,  as  they  have  on  every  other  tern-  twenty  years  no  taxes  are  levied  on  these 
f)erate  frontier.  It  has  been  but  another  holdings.  As  an  extraordinary  measure  I 
repetition  of  the  old  romance — the  most  believe  the  government  has  given  assistance 
adaptable,  energetic  and  enterprising  mem-  at  times  to  settlers  overtaken  by  misfortune, 
bers  of  a  community  sifted  out  and  trans- 
planted to  rich,  raw  soil,  where  they  mutually  the  soldier  colonies 
stimulate  each  other  to  still  greater  energy 

and  adaptability;  the  new  conditions  calling  The  military  reserve  colonies  afford  an  even 
for  change  of  method  and  manner  of  life;  and  more  interesting  method  for  the  settlement 
the  changes,  intelligently  made,  spelling  im-  of  new  territory.  The  government  allots  to 
provement  and  new  capacity  for  further  each  head  of  a  family  the  same  area  of  land 
progress.  Under  this  program  a  generation  that  is  allowed  the  independent  settler,  but 
has  sufficed  in  northern  Japan  to  produce  in  addition  builds  on  it  a  dwelling  of  European 
marked  differentiation  in  the  frontier  type,  construction,  and  storehouses.    The  oblong 

tracts  of  land  lie  side  by  side,  the  short  dimen- 
western  agricultural  methods  sion  fronting  on  the  central  street.     A  "gar- 

den-city" arrangement  results,  the  houses 
This  improvement  has  not,  however,  been  being  enough  separated  for  privac>',  but  a 
wholly  spontaneous  and  unaided.  The  Hok-  community  life,  impossible  to  scattered  set- 
kaidowasopenedjustatthe  time  when  Japan  tlements,  is  fostered.  School,  church,  tem- 
in  her  awakening,  realized  keenly  that  the  pie,  shop,  and  physician  all  are  within  reach, 
w^estern  nations  were  possessed  of  superior  The  produce  of  the  entire  colony  can  be  mar- 
knowledge  and  methods.  In  availing  her-  keted  to  advantage  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
''T^cdio^zAt\^^T^TL~G'K^e^^lo^\Qo^.  A  most  interesting  illustration  of  this  common 
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SETTLERS  CLEARING   AND   BURNING  THE  FOREST   IN   HOKKAIDO 

production  and  marketing  is  found  in  a  sol-  desired  end.  New  methods  are  extemiwrized 
dier  colony  on  the  cold  northeast  coast,  for  the  occasion.  Every  device  is  acceptable 
where  during  the  brief,  hot  summer  the  en-  on  the  one  condition  that  it  "makes  good," 
tire  valley  is  one  solid  field  of  peppermint.       and  custom  and  convention  have  here,  as  on 

There  are  only  a  few  settlements  of  this  other  frontiers,  an  extremely  high  mortality, 
type,  and  their  entire  population  is  less  than  Most  interesting  concrete  illustrations  of  this 
ten  thousand,  but  they  are  among  the  most  attitude  are  numberless.  As  Canadian  voy- 
pro^ierous  communities  on  the  island:  the  ageur  and  Western  trapper  borrowed  the 
long  rows  of  houses,  originally  uniform,  have  birch-bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  so  the  Japan- 
been  so  disguised  with  added  wings,  second  cse  has  borrowed  the  long,  slender,  graceful 
stories,  and  additional  storehouses  that  some  Ainu  dugout— against  the  swift  current  of 
time  elapses  before  the  observer  notes  the  mountain  streams  it  is  propelled  with  lea.^t 
fact  that  they  once  were  all  of  a  single  pat-  effort. 

tern.     The  settler  located  in  these  colonies       As  the  woodsman  in  Washington  forests 

holds  his  land  free  of  taxation  for  thirty  years,  built  his  cabin  of  logs  and  roofed  it  with  split 

Throughout  that  period  he  is  liable  to  be  shingles,  so  the  woodsman  of  the  Hokkaido 

called  for  military  service  if  the  reserves  are  constructs  his  abode  with  his  own  ax  after 

needed.    During  the  first  year  the  colonist  the  same  pattern,  inde|»endent  of  outside  aid. 

must  spend  a  number  of  months  in  active  In  his  new-cut  clearings  between  the  fresh 

military  drill  with  his  regiment,  the  period  stumps  the  same  crops  that  our  fathers  knew 

being  reduced  during  the  two  following  years,  are   growing   rank  in  the   new  soil^buck- 

Until  the  seventh  year  he  must  attend  sum-  wheat,beans,  turnips,  onions, potatoes,  maize. 

mer  maneuvers,  a  brief  encampment.  .    Again  and  again  on  the  trails  through  the 

forests  one  hears  the  hearty  ring  of  the  ax  and 

BEUiNDERS  OF  OUR  OWN  WEST  thcpungcnt  smoke  o[  btush  fircs  lingcrs  in  the 

nostrils.    On  the  government  roads  stages 

One  who  is  at  home  in  the  American  Wt;st  ply  back  and  forth  with  mails  and  parcels  and 
meets  with  familiar  scenes  in  the  Hokkaido  passengers,  crossing  the  rivers  by  ferry  and 
at  every  turn.  There  is  evidence  of  the  same  halting  at  post  houses  to  change  horses,  take 
ready  resourcefulness  in  shaping  the  means  meals  or  spend  the  night.  One  meets  new 
at  band  to  meet  the  presept  need  and  gain  the  types  of  clothing  in  the  north,  designed  more 
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for  utility  and  less  in  accord  with  convention,  by  no  imaginable  means  could  you  insot  any 

Across  the  straits  in  Saghalien  they  are  using  conception  of  the  more  profitable  proceduR. 

the  Russian  droshkeys,  and  have  adopted  the  Another  example.     In  the  barborofOiaR 

tight'fitting  Russian  window,  viith  one  pane  the   bustling  port  of  the  Hokkaido,  a  xt 

hinged  for  ventilation,  as  the  contrivance  wall  is  under  construction.    Heavy  structuni 

suited  to  the  bitter  winters  there  obtaining,  rock  was  at  first  brought  from  the  southera 

and  the  sliding  paper  windows,  to  which  their  ports  at  almost  prohibitive  expense.    Searrli 

,  fathers  have  held  for  centuries,  are  forgotten,  was  made  for  some  more  effective,  lessKiste- 

ful  plan.     Then  the  raw  material  for  a  AM 

INTRODUCTION  OF  NKW  METHODS  excellent  cement  was  found  in  the  dBta- 

actly  at  the  point  where  the  sea  inB^fr*f 

This  splendid  adaptability  is  backed  by  from  the  shore;  the  necessary  rodf-wcc 

new  intelligence  (for  which  the  Agricultural  the  spot,  and  the  sand   within  ea^Mdi. 

College  may  be  held  responsible)  with  result-  Crushing  and  mixing  machinery  wBlDN|riiI 

ant   gains   that  are  even   more  satisfying,  inandinstalled,  and  now  thegrealnMSt^Bt 

Leaving    the    terminus    of    the    railroad    at  for  the  structure  are  molded  almMtHlW 

Nayoro  one  journeys  rapidly  down  the  river  base  of  the  wall  itself, 

northward  all  day  in  a  little  passenger  and  The  conception  that  fresh  metbodllcttn 

freight  boat,  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  than  the  old  may  be  discovered  or  dnW  e 

settlements   of   Piuka.    The   cleared   lands  the  new  "Promethean  fire"  that  is  linifc!! 

produce  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality  now  in  Asia  for  the  fii^t  time,  igmtiiig,MtiE 

in  enormous  quantities.     In  the  heart  of  the  the  settled  centers  of  their  civilization  nBut 

district  is  a  starch  mill  where  in  the  autumn  ber,  but  on  the  frontier.     In  the  mainbini 

the  tubers  are  piled  in  immense  stacks,  con-  wheneverpeasant.shopkeeperoroffidaloMnt 

verted  into  a  light-weight,  high-value,  easily  upon  a  task  that  proves    refractory  undn 

transported,  salable  commodity,  and  shipped .  the  long-accepted  formula  for  treatment,  ht 

out  to  a  ready  market.     In  contrast,  the  old  simply  avoids  the  final  challenge  of  it  will)  i 

rice-man  of  the  mainland  would  carry  those  " skikata ga  nai" — literally,  "nothing doing." 

jwtatoes,  dirt,  skins,  fiber,  water  and  all,  in  On  the  frontier,  however,  when  an  o[^)ortiH 

his  shoulder-baskets  weary  miles  to  a  glutted  nity  arises  too  large  for  one  individual  to5«iii)i 

market — and  into  his  custom-grooved  mind  alone  he  immediately  organizes  a  combinatiw 
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A  FISHING  FLEET  RETURNING  TO  MARKET.  OTARU 

(The  (ronliw  farmer  hai  «  meal  of  meal  or  fish  daily) 

that  £an  handle  the  job.  Just  as  naturally  and  the  second  at  his  All  Souls'  in  .\uf;ii»t. 
and  as  readily  as  the  Californians  of  '49  Fruits  thrive  in  the  Hokkai<lo — apples,  pears, 
cooperated  in  building  a  flume  or  driving  a  cherries,  grapes,  and  berries.  These  hart  all 
tunnel,  the  Japanese  frontiersman  forms  a  been  introduced  from  America,  but  come  to  a 
short-lived  partnership  lo  gel  the  work  done,  high  state  of  perfection  in  their  new  home, 
which,  ha\'ing  achieved  its  end,  dissolves  and  are  greatly  relished  by  the  Japanese, 
without  more  ado.  The  Pro;jethean  fire  adding  a  new  factor  of  healthfulness  to  thdir 
again— ^the  possibility  of  imagining  the  dif-  diet.  .i 
ferent  way.  The  laws  of  nutrition  have  been  very  de^- 
nitely  stated  by  students  of  social  develop- 
AN  IMPROVED  DIET  ment.  As  soon  as  an  individual  or  a  class  is 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  spending  all  avajl- 
At  least  one  more  factor  must  be  consid-  able  energy  in  the  getting  of  food,  as  soon  as 
ered  in  the  development  of  the  Japanese  nourishment  and  leisure  are  provided,  \ital 
colonist.  For  millenniums  his  ancestors  in  force  turns  at  once  into  mental  channels  and 
the  old  provinces  of  the  mainland  have  raised  intellectual  achievement  bejiiins.  One  hazards 
rice  and  radishes,  and  have  eaten  only  rice  nothing,  therefore,  in  predicting  that  the  new, 
and  radish.  In  the  clearings  of  the  Hok-  diversified  and  plentiful  diet  of  the  Jap- 
kaido  we  have  seen  the  maize  and  onions,  anese  frontiersman  will  result  in  a  superior 
turnips  and  potatoes,  beans  and  cabbage,  type  physically,  with  the  possibility  of  far 
wheat  and  barley  growing.  When  the  har-  higher  mental  effort.  This  superiority  is  in- 
vest comes  naturally  the  husbandman  eats  deed  alreadyapparcnt,  if  comparison  be  madt- 
of  alt  of  these.  At  once  he  has  redder  blood,  between  men  of  the  Hokkaido  and  those  of 
and  a  brain  that  is  not  thinking  in  rice  and  the  southern  provinces, 
radish  terms  alone.     The  surplus  produce  of 

his  clearing  he  sells,  buying  fish  or  beef.     He  a  new  role  for  japan 
raises  chickens  and  hogs.    The  result  is  that 

the  average  farmer  of  the  north  has  a  meal  of  In  a  rough  way  some  of  the  features  of  the 

meat  or  fish  daily,  while  the  peasant  of  the  Japanese  pioneer  have  been  noted.     Com- 

sauthem  provinces  has  but  two  tastes  of  fish  pared  with  the  American  of  the  West  he  is 

during  the  year,  one  at  the  New  Year's  feast,  heavily  handicapped.     We  have  one  hundr  ' 
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erieraiions  of  frontieremen  behind  us,  bred  more  able  to  appreciate,  and  far  less  lh\ku 
->      r>ew  resourcefulness  on  a  hundred  past  misundersUnd  other  nations  than  the  nah- 

„  tiers  as  the  zone  of  settlement  has  moved  land  Japanese. 
j^^es  EurojDe  and  across  America:  the  Jap-  Gulick,inhisexcellent  studiesof  theJipiB- 
i-iese  are  taking  up  the  rflle  as  a  new  one,  after  ese,  claims  for  them  as  a  people  the  cbaradr;- 
'iituries  of  quiescence  and  social  isolation,  istics  of  open- mind edness,  even  in  the  arlj- 
-  J  they  have  the  pioneer  temperament;  centuriesof  their  history,  proWnghispointby 
Vicy  i*""^  learning  rapidly  and  well  the  old  citing;  their  acceptance  of  a  Chinese  Ktm- 
es*^oO  ^^  ^^^  frontier,  to  take  the  means  at  ture,  a  Korean  art,  and  an  Indian  idigion. 
'»,r»ci  and  shape  them  to  Rain  the  end.  They  He  is  not  astonished,  therefore,  by  tbdropn 
'-ill  probably  achieve  a  complete  adaptability  acceptance  of  western  science  at  the  pi 
n  fa  r  less  time  than  we  have  required  in  doing  time.  Though  weunderstand  thatthen 
'We  m^iy  anticipate,  therefore,  that  in  a  few  of  the  empire  are  as  yet  by  no  means  " 
^'j^^j-ations  the  men  of  the  Japanese  colonies  ernined,"  and  that  western  "civilizalioo'' 
'■ill  t>e  of  a  distinct  type,  differing  from  the  was  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  leaden. 
^    en  *^^  *^^  mainland  as  Canadian,  Australian,   but  percolated  very  slowly  downwairi  into 

J    South  African  differ  from  Londoner.  the  conser\ative  and  reactionary  multitudt. 

**  ,  still  it  is  quite  allowable  to  acknowledge  opcn- 

-     COLONIAL  OPEN-MINDEDNESS  mindedness    as    a    Japanese    characteristic. 

Here  the  apt  phrase  of  another  careful  author 

"We  may  expect  the  Japanese  colonial  to  be  fits  our  purpose.     Bryce,  writing  of  American 

^  j-er  the  European  in  customs,  tastes,  ways  frontier  traits— energy,  resourcefulness,  inde- 
^e  thinking,  and  local  government.  Aging  pendence — gives  this  conclusion:  "The  West 
^-x-ia'  customs  and  outworn  institutions  can-  is  the  most  American  part  of  America — what 
**^(-  stand  transporting  to  the  raw  soil  of  the  Europe  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is  to  the  rest 
"  j^ticr  where  everything  must  make  good  in  of  Europe,  what  America  is  to  England. 
*  ''  j-jj^f  ying  some  present  need.  From  contact  that  the  Western  States  and  Territories  are  to 
**.(_  j,  Europeans  and  ready  imitation,  as  well  the  Atlantic  States."  If  open -mindedness  is 
^*  from  the  less  strict  local  governance,  both  characteristic  of  the  Japanese,  then  certainly 
?■  ^fvW""'  initiative  and  democratic  senti-  it  is  true  of  the  Hokkaido  to-day,  and  it  will 
'"  i^t  will  gain  ground  in  the  colonies.  The  continually  become  more  true  there  and  on 
"^  looial'  from  wider  experience  and  more  her  other  frontiers,  that  the  colonies  are  the 
^W^tt  rnind,  will  be  less  prejudiced  against,  far  most  Japanese  part  of  Japan. 


A  DETROIT  FACTORY  MAKING  A  FAMOUS  CAR 

(Thirty-two  Bcra  of  floor  tpace;  7,100  «mpLoyeet.) 


THE  METEORIC  RISE  OF  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

BY  E.  M.  WEST 


tV5R  amazing  quickness  of  growth  into 
^  huge  figures  of  business  nothing  has  been 
seen  before  to  match  the  industry  of  mailing 
automobiles  and  their  fittings.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  pioneers  in  America  were 
jeered  at  for  their  hailing  attempts  to  make 
a  snorting  monstrosity  run  for  a  few  miles 
without  stopping  for  extensive  and  harrowing 
repairs.  This  year  there  are  being  produced 
in  the  United  States  cars  and  their  accessories 
to  the  vallie  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

By  1905  the  industry  had  acquired  a  re- 
spectable start.  The  tremendous  strides  have 
come  within  the  past  five  years.  The  official 
figures  below  tell  the  story: 


mployct^s     of      selling 

of  s 

1910 

38.ocx> 

t  .500.000 

,Li<-h  statis 

'905 

mployces  in  lrad<*s  Mip- 
plyintc  pans  and   ac- 

dircct  benefit  frum  the 
3ul(>mubilc  busini'-w.  . 
'^siimalcd  on  ihc  bn^is 
still  available. 

60,000* 
lies  as  arc 

No.  of 
fact u ring  automubik's 

N'o.  of  cars  made 18 

Value     oT    care     manu- 
factuied $140.00 

Amount    of   capital    in- 
vested   $275.00 

Capital    invested  in  ac- 
cessories  $175,00 

Persons     einpkiycd     by 

Numt>er  nf  agents  sellinii 


"9"S 


.    S56,of 
SN5.00 


These  figures  are  huge,  but  are  still  inade- 
quate unless  one  considers  the  collateral 
industrial  activities  that  go  with  making 
185,000    motor   cars   with    a   cash    value  of 

This  does  not  mean  merely  so  many  ma- 
chines at  such  a  price,  bought  and  driven  over 
country  roads  and  city  streets  by  so  many 
proud  car-owners  or  their  chauffeurs.  It 
means  that  the  making  of  these  cars  involves 
the  importation  and  manufacture  of  vast 
quantities  of  metal,  rubber,  leather,  wood, 
hair,  silk,  wool  and  glass,  and  the  making  of 
many  accessory  articles  which  the  luxurious 
automobile  owner  of  (o-day  deems  absolutely 
essential  to  his  pleasure  and  comfort,  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  them  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 
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RUSHING  UP  A  $300,000  AUTOMOBILE  FACTORY  IN  DETROTT 

[tut  even  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  and  about  one-fourth  of  that  percentage  went 

significance  of  the  wonderful  picture  repre-  to  the  employees  of  concerns  supplying  thii 

sented  by  ihe   foregoing  figures — a  picture  material.    This  represents  $20,000,000  more, 

conjured  from  the  clouds  by  that  modern  or  a  total  of  $80,000,000  paid  out  in  wage. 

Aladdin,  the  American  manufacturer.-  There  Then,  too,  the  expense  of  the  shipping  of  the 

is  an  epic  quality  in  that  panoramic  vista,  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  cs- 

a  Homeric  sweep,  an  Odyssey  that  must  stir  ceedcd  $30,000,000,  of  which  at  least  forty 

one  with  pride  of  American  energy  and  quick  per  cent  went  to  the  toilers, 

ambition   to  seize  an  opportunity,  and   of  Where   are    the   automobiles    made?    .A 

American  industrial   captaincy.     Most  im-  glance  at  the  figures  presented  to  tie  House 

pressive  of  all  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  Committee  on  Tariff  Hearings  shows  how  tie 

table  are  those  that  re])resent  the  regimented  253  then  enlisted  motor-car  factories  were 

forces  of  the  factories.  distributed: 

Here  is  an  army  of  140,000  men  working  ...  . .                   ,„.    .                ,    ,. 

directly  i„  or  about  the  factories;  if  to  these  ^S'^"        »  ™:°^„^    g  'v^y^f, 

we  add  the  1,500.000  persons  employed  m  Massachusetts  16  Missouri       12  Minnesou      6 

allied  or  subordinate  industries  known  as  Wisconsin         6  Iowa             7  CalifornU      4 

ijarts-makers,    dependent    solely    upon    the  New  Jersey        4  Connecticut   4  Maryland       i 

automobile  trade  ot  this  counlty;   and  sUlI  g^jf          ;  f^  ■•'»"<' ,'  gjS.        [ 
to  these  add  the  7,000  selhng  agents  and  their 

38,000  employees, — we  have  a  grand  and  im-  From  what  sections  had  the  demand  for 

jxsing  army  of  1,685,600  men,  or  over  twenty  automobiles  chiefly  come?    This  is,  of  ojurw, 

times  as  many  aa  are  enlisted  in  our  regular  largely  a  matter  of  money  strength  and  of 

military  forces,  so  largely  augmented  since  good  roads,  which,  by  the  way,  generally  run 

the  Spanish  war.     Now  on   the  reasonable  together. 

assumption  that  these  men  support  on  an  \ew  England  takes  ten  per  cent,  the  Mid- 

a\'erage  three  other  persons,  we  have  a  total  die  States  twenty-five.     The  middle  Wft-t 

of  6,742,800  people  in  some  way  dependent  takes  sixteen  per  cent,  the  Mississippi  Vailei'. 

upon  the  motor  car  industry,  or  a  far  greater  twelve.    The  Northwest  takes  ten  per  tenl, 

number  than  are  included  in  the  population  the  Southwest  eight.    The  Pacific  coast  lake* 

(if  the  largest  cities  on  this  continent.  twelve  per  cent  and  the  South  five.    This  does 

But  that's  not  all,  by  any  means.     The  not  account  for  all  the  cars  made  in  tlit 

value  of  the  motor  cars  sold  in  the  past  five  United  States,  but  only  for  those  sold  here, 

years  is  officially  estimated  at  $490,000,000.  There  is  an  export  trade  of  about  two  per 

The  \'alue  of  last  year's  product  was  $240,-  cent,  which  promises  to  grow  steadily. 

000,000.    Of  this  latter  amount  25  per  cent.  The  greatest  increases  have  been  in  ife 

or  $60,000,000,  went  directly  to  the  men  em-  Middle   West  and   the   Southwest.     These 

pli>yed  in  automobile  factories.   Nearly  forty-  sections  have  only  recently  begun  to  bu)' 

five  i>er  cent  of  the  selling  price  represented  automobUes  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 

the  cost  of  raw  and  manufactured  material,  big  increases  in  the  imtnediate  future  will  Ik 
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Lhere.  The  South  has  not  yet  played  a  large  The  automobile  industry  has  raised  De- 
part as  a  buyer.  The  reason  for  ttus  has  been  troit  to  a  new  rank  of  dty  in  commerce  and 
that  the  roads  there  have  been  unsuited  to  population.  It  has  changed  Flint,  Michigan, 
the  automobile.  Lately  there  has  b^un  in  from  a  village  to  a  city.  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
the  Southern  states  a  wide^read  and  enthu-  the  tire  factories  are  largely  centered,  is  the 
siastic  movement  for  the.  betterment  of  road  home  of  fourteen  rubber  companies  with  a, 
cooditions.  Asthese  conditionsare improved  capitalization  of  $40,000,000,  employing 
there  will  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  12,000  workmen. 
motor  cars  bought  and  used  in  the  South.  When  the  American  people  come  ra[»dly 

Detroit  has  come  in  for  an  enormous  share  to  the  idea   that   they  want   a   particular 

ol  the  trade,  because  in  the  first  place  they  article  there  are,  immediately,  tremendous 

make  good  cars  there  and,  secondly,  because  things  doing  industrially,  as  is  shown  by  the 

they  know  how  to  advertise  them.    The  fol-  figures  given  above.     Indeed,   it  would  be 

lowing  figures  are  presented  by  the  Detroit  difficult  to  get  in  any  other  way  so  graphic 

Boardof  Commerce  in  its  latest  report  on  the  and  astonishing  a  realization  of  the  bigness 

automobile  industry  in  that  town  of  canny  of  the  country  and  the  market  it  makes  fur 

craftsmen  and  enterprising  capitalists:  anything  which  is  in  unusual  demand. 

One  of  the  old  companies  whkh  s.arted  in  .904  ,    *'  "^  ^rue-  tOO,  thai  when  a  sudden  demand 

with  I600.000  capital,  has  made  additions  to  its  for  a  particular  article  of   manufacture  or 

[Aant  nearly  every  year  since  and  this  year  in-  commodity  arises  all  over  this  country  there 

creased  iu  capital  to  Jio.ooo.ooo.    Another  with  come  magic  Opportunities  for  the  indi\-idual 

5LrC„?lSlt'r,;"i^roSS;;„r:ra  »>  "a,  courage  .nd  fo^gh..    TK.  recenl 

fouch  enlarged  scale.    Another  with  $7Z7wk>  of  history  of  some  of  the  captains  ol  the  aut»> 

paid-up  capital  aokl  out  for  nearly  four  times  that  mobile  industry  reads  like  an  Arabian  Night's 

aiiKwnt.    Two  other  Detroit  companies  have  taken  tale  of  business  success. 

over  the  business  01  two  companies  in  other  ciiics.  ~i                                <.    -  .         j     1     .  ■  •        • 

one  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  one  in  ClevtUnd.  There  was  a  machimst  and  electncian  in 

But  these  expansions  of  the  old  companies  have  Detroit.    His  eye  was  fixed  by  the  first  motor 

bcrn  put  in  the  shade  by  the  operations  ol  the  car  he  saw  running  through  the  streets, — an 

largest  company  which  has  in  the  MSI  t»o  years  bdievably  crude,  noisy  and  unreliable 
coiDC  to  own  and  make  a  score  of  different  brands  ~.  n.-.  J,i  a  _i-„ 
oT  cars  {capital  recently  incr*a>*d  from  >i2,5oo,ooo  aSair.  Detroit  men  were  already  makmg 
to  $60,000,000),  which  has  bought  out  half  a  dozen  high  priced  cars  such  as  could  be  marketed, 
large  pbnts  in  Michigan  and  sclecied  Detroit  as  even  when  they  were  perfected.  In  compara- 
the  center  of  its  activities.  The  purchase  of  fifty  (hely  limited  quantities.  This  machinist 
acres  of  land,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  build-  ■'.  ,  ,.  ..^  .,  ,  ,  i  .1,  „.. 
ings  to  cost  fi.5oo!ooo.  indicate  something  of  the  conceived  ihe  idea  that  a  car  of  one  fourth  or 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  These  buildings,  it  less  of  the  pnce  usually  charged,— a  car  sell- 
may  be  added,  if  the  present  oiogram  is  adhered  jng  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,   might 

'^"■'h'^*"'  '  1'°       ""1,    "1''''  ^"V  ^1"^  bring  the  great  body  of  citizens  of  average 

and  wiH  have  a  floor  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  *■     .   .  *,.              /  ,                                         '^ 

acres.    They  will  constitute  the  larBcst  esiablUh-  means  into  the  market, 

ment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He  began   to  expenment,  and  painfully 
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in  his  side  of  the  argument  he  was  ridi- 
culed. 

Undismayed,  the  machinist  went  to  other 
Detroit  business  men,  but  they  wouid  not 
listen  to  him.  They  all  regarded  his  idea  as 
visionary,  and  they  said  so.  Just  as  his  efforts 
at  launching  the  project  seemed  to  be  most 
hopeless,  a  stove  manufacturer  to  whom  be 
had  formerly  applied  without  success  called 
him  into  his  office  and  told  him  he  had  been 
thinking  the  thing  over  and  that  he  would 
advance  $20,000  to  start  the  enteqirise  if  the 
matter  would  be  kept  secret,  as  he  could  not 
afTord  to  let  his  banker  hear  of  his  being 
inveigled  into  such  an  air-castle  scheme. 

Joyously  the  conditions  and  the  cash  were 
accepted;  a  small  plant  was  built  that  turned 
Bv  TUE  MECHANIC  WHO  BE-  out  a  number  of  low-priced  cirs.  It  required 
LUTOMOBiLE  MANUFACTURER  no  afgumcnt  to  convince  people  that  these 
machines  were  just  what  they  wanted.  Sue- 
constructed  a  small  car  which  he  believed  cess  came  in  a  Sash.  Orders  fairly  flowed  b 
would  prove  a  practical  low  priced  machine,  and  the  rainbow  of  promise  arched  itself  over 
He  went  to  the  business  head  of  the  machine  the  little  factory.  Backed  by  the  stove  man, 
shop  in  which  he  worked  and  tried  to  interest  who  advanced  more  money  to  him  from  time 
him  in  the  idea  and  in  the  car.  to  time  and  who  was  no  longer  fearful  of  let- 

"Here's  something  the  fjeople  will  want,"  ting  his  interest  in  the  enterprise  be  known 
he  said.  "  You  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  these  to  the  banking  world,  the  suddenly  fledged 
cars  as  fast  as  you  could  build  them."  •  manufacturer  built  larger  and  larger  plants, 

"Sorry,"  said  his  employer,  "but  I  don't  and  the  stove  foundry,  the  parent  of  the 
see  it,  and  you  can't  make  me  see  it.  I  would  affair,  soon  became  the  little  end  of  the  stove 
no  sooner  go  into  that  business  than  I  would  man's  business  and  was  left  practically  to 
into  the  manufacture  of  flying  machines."  other  hands. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  a  multitude  of  This  pioneer  had  a  genius  for  machinery. 
reasons  why  the  making  of  the  cars  would  He  invented  many  labor-saving  devices  and 
not  pay,  and  when  the  workman  persisted  schemes  of  organization  to  reduce  the  cost  of 


A  RAa.\C  DRIVER    PRACTISING   AT  A  TURN   FOR  THE   1910  VANDERBILT  CONTEST 

iThc  marvel  of  the  VanJetWIt  Cup  Race  this  >-eSr  wm  the  performance  o(  the  Amerk-a    "StocV    tsri-tJi 

HumiKun  IniiM  ciiuli)  eicel  in  these  tmm.'ni!<>us  racing  teals  <if  sixx-d,  reliability  Mnd  dunbililr.     Thim  yeu  pnci 
IhcleailmEcanat  the  finish  oi  the  Vaiideibilt  race  were  American  "stock  nudeli''  luch  we  regulailT  lol 
le  irf  tiunK  "Frtripped"  sI'mtU  cars  averufEcd  nearly  Ho  miles  an  hour  for  one  lap  oi  over  ii  im1«.     Many 
:>si'1er  the  abaorma]  strains  uf  n>ad  tAaan  a  highly  practical  te^t  of  the  essentiju  useful  qualiC/  of  a  cv) 
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tnanufacture.  The  financial  management  of  This  was  not  the  only  case  of  bicycle-mak- 
the  concern  and  the  selling  agencies  were  ing  leading  to  automobile  manufacturing", 
equally  effective,  and  in  an  astonishingly  short  A  half  dozen  large  bicycle  makers  and  other 
time  the  company  began  to  pay  big  dividends,  smaller  ones  used  the  capital  and  experience 
From  that  day  to  this  the  net  earnings  have  they  had  acquired  iii  the  ."wheel"  trade  to 
continued  to  pile  up,  and  both  the  machinist  start  iii"  the  manufacture  of  the.new  vehicle 
and  his  backer  have  become  millionaires,         with  its  bigger  market  and  belter  profits.     : 

About  the  same  time  this  machimst  was  But  the  largest  things,  in  commercial  fig- 
tinkering  with  his  first  car,  another  mechanic  ures,  have  been  done,  as  usual,  not  by  the 
of  Detroit,  working  for  $25  per  week,  was  inventor  or  specialist,  but  by  the  outside 
putting  in  his  spare  time 
pottering  over  a  machine 
which  could  be  sold  for  a 
small  price  if  it  would 
only  run.  He,  too,  had  a 
hard  time  to  secure  finan- 
cial backing.  He  ob- 
tained work  in  an  auto- 
mobile concern  and  finally 
found  a  maker  of  radia- 
tors who  was  willing  to 
help  him  build  a  factory. 
The  car  was  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  now  the  two 
men  are  .at  the  bead  of  a 
combination  of  automobile 
concerns  which  is  capital- 
ized at  $30,000,000  and 
which  turns  out  in  1910 
about  15,000  cars  of  a  sell- 
ing value  of  $22,500,000. 

Another  Detroit  man 
was  a  maker  of  gas  en- 
gines in  his  father's  mod- 
est   shop,  when    he  began  (in  a  Wucorain  Uaory) 

to  experiment  in  a  small 

way  with  an  automobile  motor.    Backed  by  business  man  with   daring  and   talent   for 

a  Uttle  local   capital,   he    started    a  small  organization.                                                   j 

manufacturing    concern,    ran  into   business  One  carriage  maker  in  Flint,  Michigan, 

difficulties,  found  a  partner  who  had  organ-  found  the  increasing  popularity  and  sale  of 

izing    and    financial    ability,  and  within  a  automobiles  making  serious  inroads  on  his 

couple  of  years  had-amassed  a  fortune  and  carriage  trade.    Hesaid  to  himself  that  if  this 

became  one  of  the  captains  of  the  automo-  was  the  kind  of  vehicle  the  people  wanted,  he 

bile  industry.  would  make  it  for  them,  and  he  decided  that 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  small  manufacturer  the  best  way  was  to  buy  into  a  going  auto- 

of  bicycles  became  interested  in  automobiles,  mobile  concern.    So  he  invested  a  consider- 

The  car  he  designed  and  built  created  con-  able  sum  of  money  in  an  existing  factory  at 

stemation  on  the  streets  of  Cleveland.   There  Flint,  became  imbued  with  optimism  and 

was  almost  a  panic  when  he  appeared.    The  enlarged  the  facilities  of  the  concern  to  make 

local  papers  berated  the  inventor  and  de-  5,000   cars   annually-     Such   a   proposition 

manded  his  prosecution  for  outrageous  disre-  seemed   madness,  and   the   trade  promptly 

gard  of  public  safety.    He  was  arrested  and  called  it  that.    But  the  Michigan  manufac- 

had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  magis-  turer  had  seen  a  great  market  for  low  priced 

trate   tfial  the  running  of  a  self-propelled  cars  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  as  yet  un- 

vehicle  was  not  diabolical,  or  indeed  illegal,  touched.    He  built  cars  specially  suitable  for 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  the  car  these  sections,  and  the  5,000  went  with  a 

actually  ran.    Within  a  few  years  the  little  rush.    Even  before  they  were  sold,  the  manu- 

bicycJe    maker's    fortune    was    counted  in  facturer  was  planning  great  increases  of  pro- 

miUions.  duction  and  looking  around  for  plants  that 
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A  TYPICAL  AUTOMOBILE  FACTORY  IN  DETROIT 

might  be  bought.     The   one-time   carriage  $5000  to  S6ocx>.    Indeed,  for  use  on  American 

maker  did  not  stop  enl::rging  hJs  plant  and  roads  it  is  very  generally  considered  now  that 

buying  new  ones  until  he  had  a  score  of  dif-  the  high-grade  American  car  is  even  superiw 

ferent  concerns  under   his   control,  with  a  to  the  fine  European  product  in  several  im- 

cnmbined  stock  and   bond  capitalization  of  portant  particulars,  without  tegartl  to  tilt 

$75,000,000,  turning  out  in  the  twelve  months  cost  of  the  car. 

just  past  42.95s  cars,  representing  a  total  On  the  other  hand,  these  bustling,  buoysnt 

business  of  158,400,000.  American  citizens  who  have  believed  in  the 

'   Besides  the  score  of  automobile  factories  future  of  the  motor  car  so  firmly  as  to  boikl 

this  Napoleon  of  the  industry  has  wheel  the  huge  plants  for  turning  out  scores  of 

factories,  body  building  plants,  tin  smithies,  thousands  of  cheap  cars — these  men  on  their 

paint  shops  and  other  collateral  industries  side  have  been  able  to  send  out  a  product  witk 

with   the  idea  of   making   his  big  business  which  the  European  makers  cannot  at  al 

self  contained.  compete,  in  its  class.     This  clear  superiority 

As  many  more  examples  could  be  advanced  of  the  American  car  selling  at  $1500  or  less  is 
of  men  who  have  plunged  into  the  business  of  due  largely  to  the  use  of  the  very  latest  ma- 
making  automobiles,  and  who  have  doubled  chinery  and  to  the  large  total  of  productimi, 
and  quadrupled  their  operations  within  a  year  with  the  resulting  standardization  and  the 
or  two,  always  in  the  face  of  criticism  from  economies  possible  in  materials  and  process- 
conservatives  who  ha^■e  said  that  this  was  It  would  have  been  strange  if  such  a  tniwi- 
going  too  fast.  The  huge  figures  of  produc-  cally  quick  growth  of  an  Industry  had  not  \ti 
tion  and  expansion  relate,  naturally,  in  most  to  an  excess  of  optimism  in  some  quarters, 
■part  to  the  making  of  the  cheaper  cars,  sell-  Whenfactoryoutputsof  cheapcarsweredoub- 
ing  for  from  I500  to  $2,000.  ling  and  quadrupling  annually,  it  would  have 

While  thesemeteoric  things  were  happen-  been   somewhat   more  than  human   if  the 

ing  in  the  business  of  building  low-priced  enterprising  manufacturer  had  always  been 

automobiles   to  be   distributed   in   the  big  able  to  gauge  his  opportunities  and  financial 

market  made  by  prosperous  farmers,  village  necessities   with  scientific  exactness.      As  1 

doctors  and  lawyers,  real  estate  dealers,  and  matter  of  fact,  it  is  apparent  now,  in  the 

the  class  generally  just  below  the  men  of  large  autumn  of  1910,  that  production  has  gone; 

means,  a  dozen  or  more  conservative  makers  for  the  time,  too  fast.    The  largest  combina- 

of  high-grade  and  relatively  costly  cars  have  tion  of  factories  of  all  recently  found  itsdf 

kept  steadily  on  their  way,  enlarging  their  somewhat  handicapped  in  a  lack  of  the  nec»- 

output  only  as  they  could  do  it  with  due  re-  sary  working  capital  to  make  and  market  its 

gard  to  the  high  reputation  of  their  product  enormous  output  for  iqio,  and  although  its 

and  for  its  fine  workmanship  and  materials,  net  profits   for   the  past  year   were   crwfi- 

This    class    of    manufacturers    have    fairly  biy  estimated   at   the   enormous  figure  d 

caught  up  to  the  European  makers  in  the  con-  $9,500,000,  it  had  some  trouble  in  airangii^ 

struction  of  |Mwerful,  reliable,  durable  and  for  ready  money  to  carry  on  the  business, 

handsomecars,  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  It  was  announced  in  the  early  part  <rf 

workmanship  and  material,  selling  for  from  October  that  a  syndicate  of  large  New  York 
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WHERE  ONE  OF  THE   •JIMO  CARS"    OF   REPUTE  IS   MADE 

bankers  had  come  to  the  relief  of  this  con-  that  began  making  automobiles  about  the 
cernby  taking  $15,000,000  of  bonds — a  trans-  same  time,  each  trying  to  introduce  a  car 
action  which  for  the  first  time  brings  the  auto-  selling  for  $1500.  At  first  both  were  deluged 
mobile  business  impartially  into  a  relation  with  orders  and  there  was  a  great  promise  of 
with  Wall  Street  analogous  to  the  relations  of  success.  Then  business  dropped  off.  The 
the  steel,  and  meat-packing  and  other  great  crop  of  easily  impressed  buyers  who  wanted 
national  industries.  a  comparatively  low-priced  machine  had  aU 

The  few  anonymous  instances  cited  of  bought,  and  the  conser\atives  were  waiting 
recent  meteoric  successes  in  the  manufacture  to  see  how  the  bold  fared.  In  the  case  of 
of  automobiles  should  not  suggest  that  one's  each  company  mechanical  troubles  developed, 
fortune  is  made  when  one  builds  or  buys  a  One  concern  tried  to  repair  the  cars  that  had 
motor  car  factory.  been  sold  and  found  wanting.    This  was  good 

■'Automobiles  are  something  that  every-  business  policy,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  the 
body  who  can  or  cannot  afford  buys  nowa-  other  concern  met  the  emergency  with  even 
days,"  say  the  undisceming,  "and  if  they  more  liberality.  It  actually  called  back  every 
are  bought  so  extensively,  of  course  a  lot  of  car  that  had  gone  wrong  and  sent  out  a  new 
people  are  going  to  make  big  money  out  of  one  in  its  place.  At  one  time,  300  cars,  repre- 
ihem.     It's  an  easy  game."  senting  more  than  a  year's  profits,were  under 

By  no  means.  The  success  of  the  men  who  a  tent  near  the  factory.  This  meant  a  big 
have  made  fortunes  in  this  industry  has  not  season  of  stress  and  strain  for  the  plant  and 
been  won  without  the  hardest  kind  of  work  the  bank  account  of  the  second  concern,  but 
and  worry  as  well  as  the  exercise  in  most  cases  it  won  out,  for  instead  of  ha\ing  a  lot  of  dis- 
of  a  real  genius  for  the  business.  Many  a  gruntled  purchasers  all  over  the  land  crying 
time  have  they  faced  problems  the  settle-  down  its  machine,  it  made  no  end  of  friends, 
ment  of  which  meant  success  and  the  gi^'ing  and  received  the  best  sort  of  advertising. 
up  of  which  meant  failure.  In  facing  just  Meantime  the  mistakes  in  the  building  of  the 
such  problems  hundreils  of  other  men  failed,  original  car  had  been  disco\ered  and  after 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  concerns  started  the  new  cars  had  been  sent  out  the  defective 
bu^^iness  between  1902  and  1907,  and  of  them  ones  were  made  over  and  sold  again. 
155  discontinued  during  that  period.  It  has  Conservative  buyers  were  not  slow  to  learn 
been  the  same  story  since  1007.  Some  manu-  of  the  generosity  of  this  manufacturer.  They 
facturers  who  seemed  to  be  well  on  the  road  Siiw  they  were  ri^^hing  nothing  in  buying  its 
to  success  have  dropped  out  of  the  race.  cars.  Everyone  said  a  good  word  for  the  ma- 
Even  where  they  had  ample  capital  they  ha\'e  chine  and  for  the  nerve  of  its  builders,  whtce 
been  unable  to  carry  out  their  plans  either  reputation  was  swiftly  established.  The  corn- 
through  lack  of  foresight,  lack  of  courage,  pany's  business  soon  trebled  while  that  of  the 
lack  of  organization  or  defects  in  the  design  other  company ,which  did  not  adopt  so  liberal 
of  their  product.  a  policy,  has  been  maintained  only  by  a  sort 

To  show  how  narrow  is  the  borderland  be-   of  death  struggle  and  may  collapse  at  any 
tween  success  and  defeat  In  this  business  it  is  time, 
interesting  to  cite  the  cases  of  two  concerns       "Liberality    liberality,  liberality,"  is  the 
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constantly  repeated  motto  of  the  best  and  of  utility  bodies  that  are  mounted  on  thr 
most' successful  firms.    Some  of  them  replace  chasses. 

cars  without  question  and  keep  trouble-seek-  The  newness  of  the  industry  gives  excq>- 
ers  always  on  the  road,  visiting  purchasers  tional  mechanical  opportunities  because  the 
and  asking  what  they  can  do  for  them.  This  supply  of  trained  experts,  not  oniy  m  the 
makes  friends  for  the  company  and  friends  factory  but  in  dealer's  establishments,  branch 
are  the  best  asset  in  any  business.  hous^,  service  depots,  and  in  the  gfl^wes  ol 

With  a  host  of  parts-makers  in  the  field  it  large  users  of  trucks,  have  not  yet  caii^  up 
seems  easy  to  go  into  the  industry  of  putting  with  the  demand. 

the  parts  together,  turning  out  a  complete  The  young  American  who  is  atttiCted  to 
car  and  selling  it  at  a  good  profit.  Many  try  the  new  opportunities  of  the  autMK^Mle 
this,  some  succeed.  They  order  bodies  of  one  business  is  apt  to  be  too  quickly  {a^cihated 
maker,  wheels  of  another,  brakes  and  various  by  money  rewards  of  star  salesmen  m^  arc 
other  parts  from  other  factories.  .Often  these  known  to  have  earned $25,000  or  ihofe  wann- 
assemblers  of  parts,  for  that  is  all  they  really  ally  from  making  the  most  of  the  recetit  tidal 
are,  and  not  builders  in  any  sense,  miss  sale  wave  of  demand  for  motor  cars.  There  is,  of 
after  sale  by  the  failure  of  the  overrushed  course,  always  a  place  for  a  young^  man  who 
maker  of  a  single  part  to  deliver  his  goods,  is  exceptionally  expert  in  selling  motor  cars, 
The  car,  say,  is  all  ready  but  the  brakes  or  but  the  time  is  past  when  a  wise  manufac- 
the  wheels.  This  delay  means  failure  in  many  turcr  or  sales  manager  depends  entirel>*  on 
cases,  for  if  deliveries  are  not  made  customers  glibness  of  tongue,  smartness  and  personahty 
are  very  likely  to  cancel  their  orders.  for  the  work  of  selling  his  product.    To  make 

Associations  of  manufacturers  have  done  his  mark  to-day  an  automobile  salesman 
good  work  in  helping  along  the  distribution  should  have  a  thorough  mechanical  knoul- 
of  cars.  Most  prominent  of  these  organiza-  edge  of  the  car  and  its  operation,  and.be  able 
tions  is  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto-,  really  to  help  the  prospective  purchaser  get 
mobile  Manufacturers.  This  association  has  what  he  wants  and  what. he  can  afford  io  have. 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  patents  of  Among  the  many  failings  of  the  automobik 
George  B.  Selden  on  his  gas  engine  and  clutch,  business,  abuses  which  were  inevnlabk  in 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  American  Motor  any  such  sudden,  growth^  none  was  Hiore 
Car  J^^anufacturers'  Associatipri.Jias  fought  unfortunate  f or  J  mauajufactHrer.  and.  customer 
them  in  the  cburts.  As  these  patents  have  ahke  than  the  salesman^::utterly .  igpdcant  of 
been  sustained  by  recent  decisions,  the  li-  the  inside  of  the  car,  ^adj^are^ei^  of  iinytbiDg 
censed  body  has  naturally  far  outgrown  the  in  the  operation  of  selling  it-  e»c^t-&^  hi» 
other;  and  now  controls  90  per  cent,  of  the  shrewdness  and  "rriagnetism"  to  .get*  the 
output  of  automobiles  in  America,  though  it  process  over  as  quickly  as  possible  and  pocket 
numbers  less  than  half  the  manufacturers  on  his  commission.  Now  that  the  supp^  of 
its  list  of  members.  auto^nobiles  had  well  caught  up  tO  the  de- 

What  are  the  new  opportunities  for  the  mand,  there  is  no  more  room  forgeRtlemen 
young  American  in  the  new  business  of  mak-  of  this  sort. 

ing  and  marketing  automobiles?  Probably  Some  of  the  best  of  the  manufactorets  arc 
there  is  not  the  same  chance  as  there  was  going  so  far  as  to  consider  with  caie  the  re- 
five  or  six  years  ago  for  a  mechanic  working  sources  and  liabDities  of  a  prospective  cusr 
at  $25  per  week  to  jump  into  the  industry  and  tomer  before  attempting  to  sell  him  a  motor 
within  a  couple  of  years  to  boss  5000  em-  car;  and  this  not  more  with  the  idea  of  safe- 
ployees.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  guarding  the  payment  for  the  car  than  with 
Existing  organizations  for  young  men  who  the  idea  of  giving  theirxar  in  every  way  a  fair 
are  willing  to  learn  and  do  some  one  thing  future  chance  of  real  usefulness  to  its  ownc?. 
well.  It  is  said  that  more  trades  are  tribu-  In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  stories  of  homes 
tary  to  this  industry  than  to  any  other,  and  farms  mortgaged  for  the  purchase  of 
A  single  manufacturer  of  high-grade  cars  in  motorcars, — in  some  instances  there  has  been 
Detroit  has  one  hundred  different  depart-  too  much  truth  in  these  reports, — one  of 
ments  covering  fifty-six  different  tr  des.  the  large  manufacturers  made  a  systematic 
There  are  excellent  engineering  openings  for  effort  to  get  at  the  average  facts.  WTiile  his 
men  of  ability  and  industry,  in  the  designing  expression  on  the  subject  is  naturally  ex 
of  machinery  and  of  chasses  of  cars  of  various  parte,  the  facts  resulting  from  his  investi- 
sorts,— pleasure  cars,  light  express  automo-  gation  speak  for  themselves.  Circulars  werr 
biles,  and  heavy  trucks,  not  to  speak  of  the  sent  to  24,000  bankers  in  America  asking 
wonderful  carriage  work  and  the  new  style  them  to  what  extent  people  had  been  mort- 
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SOME  OF  THE  FINE  WORK  IN  GETTING  AN  AUTOMOBILE  RIGHT 

(The  firjl  workman  is  Mamining  a  tratismissiDn  par,  the  scc-ind  i*  mating  sure  thai  the  poilion  of  the  imjpelloi 
•haft  squared  for  ihe  sliding  gears  ii  eiaclly  centered  to  the  main  shaft) 

gaging  their  homes  to  buy  automobiles.  From  automobiles  were  traced,  and  of  this  number 
jooo  replies  received  up  to  the  time  this  it  was  declared  1254  were  bought  with  money 
article  was  written,  the  purchase  of  198,000   raised  on  mortgages,— six- tenths  of  one  per 
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ONE   OF    A   BATTERY   OF    3S   GREAT    MACHINES    USED   lO    MACHINE   AUTOMOBILE    WHEEL    HUBS 

cent.  It  was  further  learned  that  7475,  or  36  per  demand  for  pleasure  cars  has  subsided.  Not 
cent.,  were  purchased  with  borrowed  money,   that  the  demand  will  cease,  or  even  decrease. 

That  even  so  many  people  should  have  when  terms  of  years  are  considered.  Thr 
been  carried  away  by  the  fascination  of  the  bankers  who  were  asked  iboui:  the  purchaseis' 
motor  car  as  to  purchase  what  they  presum-  side  of  the  business  thought  the  dHBRiid 
ably  could  not  afford  to  purchase,  is  wTetched  would  be  greater  in  191 1  than  in  iqiol  Od 
enough;  but  the  returns  seem  to  indicate  the  other  hand  sanieoftheconservatjvemiDu- 
pretty  clearly  that  the  alarmist  reports  to  the  facturers  think  that  production  will  be  inucli 
effect  that  the  American  nation  was  bank-  smaller  next  year  than  this-  But  in  any  case, 
rupting  itself  in  buying  automobiles  were  even  if,  as  seems  likely,  the  rush  of  prodndiif; 
decidedly  e\a;!gerated.  the  so-called  pleasure  cars  has  gone  too  fist 

In  considering  the  matter  of  purchases  on  and  too  far  this  year,  the  pleasure  cax  ttsdf 
tK)rrowed  money,  these  bankers'  reports  took  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  demand  forit  wOl 
no  account  of  the  ability  of  the  buyers  to  continue  to  show  an  average  growth  jdof 
afford  the  comfort  of  motors  cars.  An  ex-  with  the  growth  of  the  country  aadlltpKis- 
Ircmely  interesting  detail  of  the  report  was  perity.  The  obvious  truth  is  that  idMevo- 
theif  estimale  that  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  ihe  state  of  the  roads  allow  it  AmefiCMvaie 
cars  now  running  are  employed  wholly  or  in  discarding  the  horse  and  wagon  in  favvrflf  thr 
part  for  business  or  professional  business  automobile,  because  they  can  do  moK  aixl 
pur|)Ohei^  live  more  fully  with  the  latter. 

This  rather  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  But  while  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
automobiles  already  used  for  business  pur-  pleasure  cars  will  be  settling  down  somcwlut 
poses  suggests  the  new  line  of  de\elopment  toward  the  same  state  of  quiet  that  was  seen 
ahead  of  the  industry  when  the  novelty  of  in  the  production  and  use  of  horse  wagons. 
motoring  has  somewhat  faded  and  the  rush  of  there  will  be  before  the  automobile  industry-  a 
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TESTING  A  CRANK    SHAFT  TO  THE  ONE  THOUSANDTH  OF  AN   INCH 


!;Teat  development  in  making  commercial  fireenginesandhookandladdertrucks.  Every 
vehicles  for  express  service,  trucking,  farming  ambitious  village  in  the  land  as  well  as  the 
purposes,  and  for  various  special  uses  such  as  cities  and  towns  is  now  ripe  for  investing  in 


MAKING   TIRES   IN    AN   AKRON.   OHIO,    RUBBER   TIRE   FACTORY   EMPLOYING   3.000   MEN 
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automobile  iir«  extingtiishing  apparatus  of  uncertainty  as  to  labor  by  using  the  gaso- 

some  sort.    It  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  line  engine. 

million  dollars  are  to  be  spent  in  the  near  In  many  sections  the  gasolene  mgine  shovi 

future  for   this  special  type  of  automobile,  a  saving  of  &fty  per  cent,  in  cost  of  operatioB 

The   superiority  of   the    self-propeiled    fire  over  the  steam  «)gine  used  for  farm  purposes. 

engine   over  the   horse-^rawn  vehicle  is  so  In  Iowa  and  the  middle  West  the  farmers  uu 

radical  and   the    chance    to    save   property  for  fuel  a  low  grade  of  kerosene  oil  from  the 

so  obvious  and  considerable  that  the  thing  Kansas  and  Arkansas  oil  fields,  an  ml  that 

must  be  done.  costs  only  five  to  seven  cents  a  gallon. 

A  market  a  hundred  timts  as  large  as  that  In  sections  ofKansa5,Nebra5ka,Oklah<Hna, 

offered  by  fire-fighting  machinery  is  opening  Texas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  where  the 

up  in  the  rapidly  growing  use  of  farm  tractors  rainfall  is  deficient,  the  ground  becomes  <« 

equipped  with  gasolene  engine,  generally  of  hard  that  it  is  practically  imposiuble  at  times, 

from  ten  to  thirty  horse-power.    In  England  or  very  expensive  to  plow;  with  horses.    Here 

thegasolcne tractionengine withits"trailer"  the   gasolene   tractor,   plowing    twenty-firt 

for  carrying  bulky  loads  has  come  into  use  on  acres  a  day,  is  a  revolutionary  iniprov^cnL 

the  farm  more  generally  than  in  America,  but  In  Dakota,  where  coal  costs  $7  a  ton  and 

nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that,  once  gasolene  sixteen  cents  a  gallon,  it  costs  $1-31 

started,  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  to  plow  an  acre  by  steam  power,  and  only 

soon  overtake  Europe  in  the  application  of  eighty  cents  with  a  gasolene  tractor. 

gas-engine  power  to  the  multifarious  needs  of  It  is  estimated  that  already  over  a  hundred 

farm  work.     Plowing,   threshing,  pumping,  thousand  gasolene  engines  are  already  pur- 

cceam     separating,     feedcutting,     grinding,  chased  by  farmers  every  year.    The  sub^anr 

mowing,  reaping,  hauling,  hay  pressing,  all  tial  maker  of  automobiles  nith  ample  capital 

these   and  a    hundred    other  lesser  opera-  accumulated  fromtheprofitsoftheboomyears 

tions  can  in  many  localities  be  done  with  in  the  sale  of  pleasure  cars  will  ha\-e  this 

greater  expedition,  cheaper,  and   with  less  great  new  field  for  further  expansion. 


A  TYPE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  USED  FOB  FIRE  nCHTTNG 

i,A  hook-and-ladder  autotruck  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston) 


A  SIX  YEARS'  BATTLE  FOR  THE 

WORKING  CHILD 

BY  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

(General  Secretary  National  Child  Labor  Committee) 

CIX  years  ago  the  awakened  interest  of  the  The  standards  of  protection  to  which  the 
•^  American  people  in  the  abolition  of  public  is  invited  to  rally  are: 
child  labor  took  definite  form  in  the  organiza-  First,  recognition  of  the  right  to  a  free 
tion  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  childhood  to  the  extent  that  all  children 
The  objects  of  this  committee,  briefly  stated  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  elimi- 
at  its  organization,  are:  nated  from  problems  of  competitive  industry. 

Second,  recognition  that  the  State  is  nat- 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  society,  with  respect  to   ural   guardian   and   protector   of   all   minor 

the  employment  of  children  m  gainful  occupa-   children  and  that  the  labor  of  all  minors 

To  blv^iigate  and  report  the  facts  concerning  should  be  regulated  in  harmony  with  prac- 

child  labor.  ticable  standards  of  safety  and  expediency. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  public  opinion  and  pa-       We  recognize  that  the  fourteenth  birthday 

rental  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  em-  jg  ^n  arbitrary  line  to  draw,  and  note  with 

To  a^^'h?  prote^ting'lhildren  by  suitable  legisla-  deep  interest  the  researches  of  eminent  pedi- 

tion  against  premature  or  otherwise  injurious  atnaans  for  the  classmcation  of  children  by 

employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in  securing  for  physiological  age  tests.     But  since  no  agree- 

thein  an  opportunity  for  elementary  education  j^ent  has  yet  been  reached  by  these  students 

^^JSt'^'^l^:!SZ6^H!'SJ^L^\'ti  as  to  just  what  consUtutes  an  adequate  test, 
industrial  efficiency.  we  regard  it  safe  to  proceed  upon  the  well- 

To  aid  in  promoting  the  enforcement  of  laws  rclat-   established  basis  of  common  knowledge  that 
ing  to  child  labor.  .  ,     r  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  do  not 

""^  ^iLt  orVaTclud1X?''crm^^^^  develop  before  the  fourteenth  birthday  and 

courage  the  formation  of  such  committees  that  the  more  tardy  may  be  safely  cared  for 
where  they  do  not  exist.  by  the  additional  physical  tests  required. 

A  program  on  which  it  would  seem  possible 
The  problem  of  emancipating  the  toiling  to  unite  might  reasonably  contain  the  follow- 
children  of  our  country  was  a  stupendous  one  ing  standards: 

and  the  committee  recognized  that  its  work  (i)  That  no  child  between  fourteen  and 
must  be  carefully  confined  within  definite  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at 
Umits.  The  name  was  chosen  advisedly,  night  or  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours 
The  committee  did  not  seek  to  be  a  perma-  a  day.  Nor  in  an  occupation  known  to  be 
nent  association  with  extensive  machinery  dangerous  to  life,  health,  or  morals; 
and  material  assets  which  might  serve  at  (2)  That  no  such  child  shall  be  employed 
times  as  a  source  of  strength ;  at  other  times  unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  that  he 
as  an  impediment  to  progress.  It  deliber-  has  a  normal  physical  development; 
ately  chose  to  be  a  committee.  (3)  That  before  the  employment  of  such 

Following  the  usual  policy  of  committees,  child,  he  shall  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
when  it  has  reached  conclusions  upon  all  or  to  lay  at  least  the  foundations  of  an  American 
any  of  its  objects  it  immediately  rises  to  education. 

report.  It  recognizes  the  temporary  nature  (4)  That  children  above  fourteen  and 
of  its  organic  life  and  eagerly  seeks  the  ful-  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  guar- 
fillment  of  that  mission  which  will  make  it  an  teed  by  suitable  laws  against  specific  em- 
unnecessary  for  the  committee  longer  to  ex-  ployments  under  circumstances  that  would 
ist.  An  obligation  to  the  American  public  rrienace  the  welfare  of  society,  the  restric- 
is  taken  which  will  be  fulfilled  when  child  tions  to  be  graded  according  to  the  degree 
labor  has  ended,  and  the  public  moves  that  of  hazard  involved. 

the  report  be  accepted  and  the  committee  Efforts  must  also  be  made  to  secure  suit- 
discharged,  able  compulsory  school  laws  in  harmony  with 
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child  labor  laws  to  guarantee  against  truancy  supply  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  whidi 
and  idleness.  such  departments  can  do  effective  work.    In 

The  constructive  policy  of  the  committee  less  than  ten  States  was  anything  like  an 
includes  cooperation  with  educators  and  adequate  method  of  meeting  the  cver- 
pubUc-spirited  citizens  in  the  development  of  increasing  problem  of  child  labor  comparable 
practical  industrial  training  as  an  essential  to  systems  long  since  established  in  such 
feature  of  our  system  of  public  education.  European  countries  as  England,  Germany, 
Schooling  of  the  child  must  become  part  of  his  France,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  and  Amer- 
life  and  there  must  be  such  a  classification  of  ica  was  apparently  plunging  headlong  into  a 
occupations  that  the  aimless  drift  from  one  policy  of  child  exploitation  following  closely 
occupation  to  another  shall  end  and  children  in  outline  but  exceeding  im  volume  that  (rf 
ultimately  find  in  a  corps  of  well-equipped  these  older  countries. 

vocational  counselors  the  advice  they  need  to  In  facing  such  a  situation  the  committee 
get  them  into  industries  adapted  to  their  believed  that  its  policy  was  not  unscientific 
present  interest  and  future  development.  For  in  carefully  selecting  and  courageoudy  prose- 
we  believe  it  is  as  clearly  our  duty  in  "pro-  curing  its  subject  of  inquiry  and  its  aims  oi 
moring  the  welfare  of  society  with  resp)ect  to  achievement.  It  did  not  minimize  the  impor- 
the  employment  of  children"  to  see  that  the  tance  of  exhaustive  research  into  every  phase 
proper  child  is  properly  stationed  in  a  road  of  the  questions  involved.  But  it  elected 
that  leads  to  industrial  self-support,  as  to  to  utilize  such  information  as  was  available 
protect  against  improper,  injurious,  or  un-  and  proceed  in  a  militant  campaign  against 
promising  employment.  an  obvious  social  abuse,  relying  on  the  dSforU 

of  serious,  scientific  students  in  this  field  as 
HOW.  THE  FIGHT  BEGAN  Well  as  upon  its  own  experiences  to  further 

shape  its  policy  as  it  proceeded. 

At  its  organization  the  committee  faced 
a  condition  which  revealed  the  necessity  for  physical  dangers  in  child  labor 

pioneering  in    most   elementary  principles, 

despite  the  fact  that  the  country  was  well  This  can  best  be  discussed  by  means  of  a 
advanced  in  other  forms  of  child  welfare,  few  concrete  illustrations.  A  recent  annual 
Children  of  very  tender  years  were  found  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  in  Penn- 
employed  in  varieties  of  industry  too  numer-  sylvania  showed  that  in  one  branch  of  the 
ous  to  catalogue.  From  the  imperfect  re-  industry,  viz.:  slate  picking  in  the  coal 
turns  possible  for  the  Census  to  collect,  it  was  breaker,  the  ratio  of  fatalities  and  accidents  to 
evident  that  the  volume  of  child  employment  boys  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  was  300 
was  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  per  cent,  higher  than  to  adults  and  minors 
population.  Eyewitnesses  of  child  labor  above  sixteen.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
were  presenting  from  pulpit,  press,  and  plat-  annual  report  covering  all  industries  under 
form  frequent  tales  of  the  maiming  or  death  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indiana  Department 
of  little  toilers  crushed  in  the  very  act  of  their  of  Factory  Inspection  showed  the  physical 
industrial  sacrifice.  While  deliberate  and  risk  of  children  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
wanton  cruelty  to  children  was  being  well  under  to  be  250  per  cent,  above  that  of 
controlled,  a  large  body  of  our  most  highly  other  workers;  while  a  report  of  the  same 
respected  citizens,  contributors  to  local  chari-  order  in  Michigan  showed  450  per  cent, 
ties  and  influential  in  social  and  religious  against  the  child.  But  few  other  States  con- 
circles,  sincerely  defended  child  labor  on  the  tain  any  statistical  information  upon  which 
ground  that  work  is  always  a  blessing  and  percentages  of  accident  to  children  can  be 
idleness  a  curse.  Stalwart  men  in  high  places  based  and  reports  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  had  come  up  through  a  childhood  of  give  no  available  information, 
hard  work  and  privation  were  held  before  What  should  a  child  labor  committee  do? 
us  as  proof  of  the  advantage  of  hard  toil.         It  was  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  oiig^uaiic 

A  number  of  commonwealths  had  no  law  a  corps  of  scientific  investigators,  stationed 
whatever  regulating  employment  of  children,  at  a  sufficient  number  of  industrial  plants  to 
A  still  larger  number  had  laws  of  the  most  form  an  adequate  basis  for  statistical  cran- 
rudimentary  character  and  with  no  semblance  putation.  These  investigators  mi^^t  have 
of  machinery  •  for  enforcement.  A  third  studied  the  various  processes  and  the  rda- 
group  had  enacted  laws  fairly  comprehensive  tive  danger  in  each;  might  have  discovered 
in  scope  and  providing  for  an  enforcing  to  what  extent  accident  was  due  to  tht 
agency,  but  without  a  public  sentiment  to  worker's  inability  to  understand  orders  ir 
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English;  to  what  extent  due  to  physical  the  over-heated  glasshouse  at  two  or  three 
abnormality;  or  to  excessive  hours  of  labor,  o'clock,  on  raw  winter  mornings,  careless  of 
climatic  conditions,  carelessness,  and  other  their  exposure;  saw  groups  of  little  news- 
causes.  A  study  of  this  character  con-  boys  and  other  street  traders  sleeping  in 
ducted  through  a  series  of  five  or  ten  years  the  alleys  and  courts  of  our  great  cities 
would  give  for  all  time  a  mirror  of  the  indus-  after  the  exactions  of  their  night  labor, 
trial  hazard  of  child-life  in  America,the  value  and  learned  from  reports  in  New  York  and 
of  ivhich  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  other  cities  of  the  high  percentage  of  defec- 
study  should  be  made  and  would  seem  to  us  tive  vision  among  school  children,  while  as 
an  appropriate  function  of  a  government  a  matter  of  conmion  knowledge  many  of  these 
which  regards  the  physical  well-being  of  its  same  children  were  spending  from  one  to  six 
citizenship  a  paramount  asset.  But  so  large  hours  every  night  on  fine  needlework  or  kin- 
a  task  is  not  inciunbent  upon  any  privately  dred  occupation  in  dimly  lighted  and  imventi- 
maintained  organization.  lated  tenement  rooms,  we  believed  it  a  safe 
Obviously,  however,  something  should  be  assumption  that  a  campaign  should  be  waged 
done,  and  the  conmiittee  agreed  substantially  for  the  prohibition  of  industrial  employment 
to  the  following:  The  youth  is  less  cautious  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  at  night. 
than   the  adult,  therefore  more  susceptible 

to  unusual  dangers;  information  gathered  the  eight-hour  day 
through  many  years  in  older  industrial  civili- 
zations demonstrates  the  excessive  hazard  to  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  campaign  for 
which  working  children  are  exposed;  reports  an  eight-hour  workday  for  children.  Our 
from  the  few  commonwealths  in  America  Federal  Government  is  on  record  in  favor  of 
which  offer  a  basis  for  computation  corrobo-  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  for  the  daily 
rate  this  testimony;  popular  rumor  indicates  labor  of  men;  so  are  several  States,  both  in 
that  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  sacri-  relation  to  State  contracts  and  in  the  treat- 
fice  of  some  Uttle  child  worker  to  the  ranks  ment  of  convicts  in  reformatories  and  p)eniten- 
of  the  crippled  or  to  an  untimely  death,  tiaries.  The  trade-union  is  openly  committed 
Therefore,  leaving  to  industrial  experts  and  to  it,  and  scientific  discovery  of  the  toxin  of 
medical  scientists  the  more  satisfying  task  fatigue  is  giving  promise  of  the  same  pro- 
of research  to  determine  the  exact  extent  tection  to  women.  Obviously  a  day  long 
and  proportion  of  accidents  to  working  enough  for  adult  men  and  women  is  not  too 
children,  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  hum-  short  for  undeveloped  children, 
bier  tsisk  of  arousing  public  interest  and  There  is  a  widespread  complaint  against 
securing  legislation  against  this  sacrifice  of  confinement  of  children  in  poorly  ventilated 
childhood,  on  the  assumption  that  children  schoolrooms  in  a  day  of  physical  inactivity, 
under  sixteen  years  are  imsafe  industrial  The  development  of  manual  arts,  the  open- 
risks  and  that  child  labor  in  certain  specific  air  classroom  and  other  modem  improvements 
dangerous  occupations  may  without  injury  promise  to  rapidly  reduce  this  evil.  But  if 
to  society  be  suspended.  confinement  in   a   schoolroom  is  injurious, 

what  of  the  factory  where  often  the  processes 

NIGHT  LABOR  of  child  labor  also  compel  physical  inaction  at 

the  almost  automatic  machine?  Under  the 
We  believe  no  scientific  report  has  been  most  objectionable  conditions  the  child  is 
submitted  to  show  the  percentage  of  children  confined  in  school  looo  hours  annually.  In 
injured  by  employment  at  night  compared  Massachusetts  the  factory  child  is  confined 
with  those  employed  by  day.  However, prac-  3120  hours  a  year;  and  in  New  York,  where 
tically  every  physician  will  unhesitatingly  the  eight-hour  day  prevails,  he  is  still  sub- 
affirm  that  during  youth  and  adolescence  jected  to  2496  hours  of  confinement, 
the  human  being  should  be  guarded  against 

unusual  exposure,  should  be  guaranteed  reg-  the  night  messengkr 
ular  hours  of  rest,  recreation  and  feeding,  and 

we  believe  it  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  Rumors  had  reached  the  office  for  some 

that  daylight  is  better  adapted  to  labor  and  time  of  the  demoralized  condition  of  boys  in 

the  hours  of  night  to  rest  than  vice  versa,  night  messenger  service.    Following  up  these 

When,  therefore,  we  foimd  children  ten  years  reports  it  was  discovered  that  a  substantial 

of  age  and  under  working  from  ten  to  twelve  percentage  of  this  work  is  in  catering  to  the 

hours  a  night  in  Southern  cotton  mills;  saw  desires  of  the  most  vicious  elements  in  our 

little  boys  under  fourteen  years  coming  from  cities.     An  investigation  was  conducted  in 
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some  thirty  cities  of  nine  States  during  the  In  addition  Congress  has  enacted  for  the 

past  winter,  which  substantiated  the  earlier  District  of  Columbia  a  law  which  provides 

reix)rts  of  extreme  demoralization  of  night  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit  in  factories 

messenger  boys.     Whether  these  same  boys  and  stores,  an  eight-hour  day,  and  prohibi- 

show  a  higher  percentage  of  physical  wreck-  tion  of  night  work  imder  sixteen,  requires 

age,  moral  breakdown,  or  industrial  ineflS-  proof  of  age,  and  establishes  an  enforcing 

ciency  than  a  like  number  of  boys  in  similar  agency.     Also  many  States  have  perfected 

circumstances  but  not  night  messengers,  we  their  laws,  especially  in  administrative  d^ 

have  not  determined.  tails,    to   a   degree  not   indicated  by  this 

We  know  that  one  Industrial  School  in  New  rough  table. 

York  State  shows  that,  of  378  inmates  ex-  A  record  of  what  the  public  has  adiie%'ed 

amined,  59  had  been  at  one  time  night  messen-  does  not,  however,  tell  even  half  the  storj-. 

gers;  that  in  a  similar  institution  in  Ohio,  of  Omitting  details,  the  following  table  shows 

1 1 25  boys  138  had  been  night  messengers  and  the  chief  defects  against  which  public  iatcrest 

many  had  records  of  social  offenses   dark  must  continue  to  be  systematiadly  organized 

enough  for  barbarism.     But  comprehensive  in  a  militant  campaign: 

statistics  were  not  to  be  had  except  by  years 

of  research  sbrious  defects  in  cho^d  labor  laws 

However,  the  evidence  collected  justified  NorUi**^th  West  Total 

the  committee  in  cooperating  with  its  afiil-  Children    under    14   yrs. 

iated  organizations  to  secure  legislation  that  may  work  in  factor-                          21? 

would  exclude  the  minor  from  this  branch  of  children^  under    16   yrs. 

gainful    occupation,   and,   counting   on    the  may  work  at  night . .       11         8      14     33 

moral  interest  of  the  public  to  promote  the  Children   under    16   yrs. 

effort,  we  made  the  question  one  for  practical  ??y  work  more  than 

J  .'         J-  ^    J     •  •  n       lA  ^1  8  hours  a  day 16         9         10    33 

and  immediate  decision.    Results  apparently .  (^I^il^jren   under    16   yrs. 

justify  the  policy  chosen.     A  bill  was  unani-  may  work  in  danger- 

mously  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  ous  occupations 9        9       7     ^5 

York  State  designed  to  exclude  any  person  ^°y«  ""^^''  ^>'^^"  ™^^       «        ,       «     « 

,^         ^       ^  .  r^i-'  work  m  mmes 9         7         9      25 

under  twenty-one  years   of   age   from    this  Proof  of  age  is  not    re- 
occupation  between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and          quired  in 6      10       7     23 

five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  adequate  system  of 

factory  mspigction. . .         2         4         4      w 

'  Boys  under  18  may  work 

WHAT  HAS   BEEN  DONE  ^s   night   messengers       19        12         13     44 

To  what  extent  our  mission  has  been  ful-  All  States  with  important  caiming  indtis- 

filled  is  in  part  indicated  by  an  analysis  of  the  tries  employ  children  without  restriction;  the 

important  frvs  enacted  in  the  interest  of  chief  cities  in  which  clothing,  artificial  flowers, 

working  children  in  the  six  legislative  years  and  other  articles  are  made  in   tenementi 

since  the  committee  was  formed.    For  con-  are  without  laws  to  protect  little  children; 

venience  the  States  are  divided  into  three  and,  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  Cincinnati, 

groups,  the  Western  States  being  those  west  and  Milwaukee,  none  of  the  large  cities  have 

of  the  line  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana.  more  than  made  a  beginning  in  3ie  regulation 

of  street  trades 

LEGISLATION  SECURED  IN  SIX  YEARS  Standards  have  been  successfully  applied 

North^^sS^^w^t'^Totai  in  a  number  of  States  which,  if  gcncraDy 

Child  labor  law  first  passed        i        3        '        5  adopted,  would  Speedily  solve  this  whole  prob- 

Compulsory  education  law  je^i.     The  adoption  of  the  uniform  standard 

Myragerm'fnfaci^ries       '        ^       ^        ^^  law  SO  long  advocated  by  the  NationdCo^ 

and  stores 7        3       7       17  sumers    League,  the  National  Child  Labor 

i.|yr.  age  limit  in  mines. .        3148  Committee,  and  affiliated  organizations,  b 

Eight-hour  day ........ .        4        "       7       1 1  now  championed  by  a  special  committee  of 

&bSorf°„Vhtwork       ^        ■»       ^       '3  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Uw. 

under  16  years «        3        7       18  and  thus  brought  directly  to  the  attentxa 

Proof  of  age  required 9         ^        7       '7  of  the  leading  legal  minds  of  the  countn*. 

Certificate  of  physical  fit-  jj^s  adoption  would  bring  order  out  of  the 

Enfo?d„V°age"cyesub-      '°        '       '       '^  ^,„„^    ,„„fu3i^^      hich   now  complicate 

lished 2        7       4       13  this  program  of  reform. 


INFANTILE    PARALYSIS:    A  MENACE 


BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,  M.D. 


B 


^EFORE  1907  epidemics  of  infantile  pa-  insula,  it  is  most  suggestive  that  (after  New 

ralysis  were  rare  in  this  country.    There  York  and  Boston)  the  second  large  isolated 

\7SLS  one  in  New  Orleans  in  1841;  and  again,  outbreak  of  the  disease  among  our  people 

about    thirty  years  ago,   the    disease    was  occurred  in  and  about  Minnesota,  a  middle- 

pronoimced,  but  it  was  otherwise  not  espe-  west  region  receiving  very  many  Norwegian 

dally  noted  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  and  Swedish  immigrants. 
century.    There  was  a  marked  epidemic  in 

Sweden  in  1905;  two  in  Australia  in  1903  and  nation-wide  prevalenje 
1908;  and  an  extensive  epidemic  in  Prussia  in 

1909.  It  is  not  likely  that  other  European  The  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  has 
countries  have  wholly  escaped.  The  disease  recently  stated  its  finding,  that  in  1909  there 
has  for  several  years  past  been  prevalent  in  were  reported  569  deaths  from  infantile  pa- 
Scandinavia,  ralysis  in  the  death-registration  area  of  the 

During  the  past  four  years  infantile  paraly-  United  States  (which  area  comprises  above 

sis  has  prevailed  throughout  our  country  and  55  per  cent,  of  our  total  population);  of  these 

probably  but  few  States  have  been  altogether  569  deaths  552  were  of  white  and  only  17 

exempt;  Cuba  has  also  been  visited.    In  a  of  colored  persons.    The  deaths  thus  reported 

single  epidemic  which  visited  New  York  City  were  widely  distributed,  indicative  of  epi- 

in    1907    2,500  cases   were   reported.     The  demic  prevalence  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 

southem  Hudson  region,  with  the  surround-  try.   These  data,  be  it  emphasized,  relate  only 

ing  lowland  sections,  suffered  also.     There  to  registration  sources;  in  the  nonregistration 

were  in  that  year,  moreover,  cases  in  136  of  States  the  deaths  thus  reported  are  only  for 

the  354  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  registration  cities  contained  therein. 

the  infection  having  been  relatively  much  The  Department  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania 

more  prevalent  in  small  towns  than  in  the  reported  on  September  17  last  658  cases  of  in- 

cities  and  large  towns.     Th\  disease  in  its  fantileparalysisin45of  the  67  counties  of  that 

epidemic  form  is  emphatically  one  of  hot  State;  79  of  these  cases  were  in  Philadelphia, 

weather,  prevailing  most  in  July,  August,  On  September  3  last  it  was  reported  from 

September,  and  October.     Cases  have  been  Springfield,  Mass.,  that  the  steady  increase  in 

noted  to  develop  after  a  hot,  dry  "spell."  the  number  of  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  had 

Nevertheless  it   seems   warm   countries   do  become  a  matter  of  deep  concer'kthroughout 

not  suffer  as  much  as  those  more  northerly,  that  State.    The  first  case  this  year  in  central 

Epidemics  are  bound  to  subside  with  the  first  New  England  was,  it  appears,  reported  on 

sharp  frost.  May   21;   and   this  patient   was  promptly 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  who  has  made  brilliant  quarantined.    The  middle  of  June  saw  thirty 

and  pregnantly  beneficent  researches  regard-  or  more  cases  in  Springfield;  and  early  in 

ing  this  disease,  observes  that  about  the  be-  July  an  epidemic  was  established.    By  Sep- 

ginning  of  1907  there  arose  a  pandemic  (a  tember  3  central  New  England  reported  250 

world-wide,  or  at  least  a  very  general)  spread  cases  and  the  deaths  to  that  date  aggregated 

of  infantile  paralysis;  and  it  is  significant  to  100;  it  was  then  felt  that  the  sufferings  of 

him  that  the  original  foci  of  the  epidemic  dis-  those  in  this  region  were   imequaled   any- 

ease  of  the  summer  of  1907  in  the  United  where  else  in  the  Union.    It  would  seem  that 

States  were  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Springfield  has  been  the^center  of  this  epi- 

two  communities  most  seriously  affected  ha V-  demic;  outside  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 

ing  been  in  and  about  Greater  New  York  and  from  it  the  number  of  cases  has  been  incon- 

Boston.     Now  these  two  great  centers  re-  siderable.     Hartford,  twenty-six  miles  from 

ceive  first  and  in  the  most  concentrated  way  Springfield,  with  a  larger  population,  has  re- 

the  northern  and  eastern  European  immigra-  ported  only  a  few  cases.    Since  gatherings  of 

tion;  and  since  the  last  established  endemic  children  were  regarded  as  dangerous,  play- 

(or  indigenous)  forms  of  epidemic  infantile  grounds  were  practically  deserted  during  the 

paralysis,  recorded  in  the  last  decade  or  more,  past   summer;   and   Sunday-school   sessions 

have  been  developed  on  the  Scandinavian  pen-  were  discontinued.  The  opening  of  the  Spring- 
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field  public  schools  was  postponed  to  Septem-  growth,   deformity   of   the  joints  involved, 
ber  19;  in  other  towns  like  postponements  "drop-foot,"  sometimes  lateral  curvature  d 
were  made.    Even  then  the  attendance  was  the  spine,  sluggish  circulation,  and  generaOj 
much  curtailed,  many  parents  having  sent  impaired  bodily  nutrition.     From  8  to  15 
their  children  from  home.  per  cent,  of  these  patients  die;    and  three- 
Epidemics  have  besides,  within  the  last  fourths  of  those  stricken  who  survive  are 
month,  been  reported  from  such  widely  sepa-  more  or  less  crippled  for  life.    The  disease  is 
rated  localities  as  Seattle,  Wash.,  Des  Moines,  generally  acute,  and  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
la.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.    Kansas  reported  ber  of  its  victims  are  infants  and  children 
57  cases  and  15   deaths  in   July  last;  and  from  one  to  five  years  of  age — though  not  all; 
Rhode  Island  30  in  that  month.     (I  empha-  deaths  from  infantile  paiulysis  at  sixty  and 
size  "reported,"  since  it  is  most  probable  the  sixty-three  have  been  recorded.    The  outlook 
^number  of  cases  exceeds  those  of  which  the  au-  is  thus  fairly  good  as  to  life;  yet  the  severity 
thorities  have  been  notified — this  mostly  be-  and  fatality  of  the  infection  fluctuate  widely 
cause  all  the  cases  have  not  been  recognized.)  in  various'epidemicsand localities;  and,  taking 

it  all  in  all,  infantile  paralysis  is  sufficiently 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DISEASE  disastrous  and  melancholy  to  give  the  medical 

profession  anxious  consideration,  as  it  should 

But  of  what  nature  is  the  disease  infantile  give  the  public  grave  concern, 

paralysis,  or  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis?*    It  During  the  incubation  period  of  this  dis- 

is  an  infection  characterized  by  inflammation  ease  (from  the  time  of  having  incurred  the 

especially  of  motor  neurones  in  the  anterior  infection  to  the  development  of  the  paralysis) 

horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  though  the  medulla  the  patient  may  have  prodromes,  difficult  to 

and  pons  above  and  even  the  cerebrum  may  detect  in  little  children,  who  may  not  be  able 

be  involved.     A  very  succinct  definition  is  to  indicate  the  nature  of  their  sufferings;  sudi 

that  of  Drs.Chapin  and  Pisek  litis  "an  acute  premonitions  will   be   changed   disp(>siti<»i, 

inflammatory  process  taking  place  in  the  an-  restlessness  and  irritability  and  perhaps,  on 

terior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  accompanied  the  other  hand,  apathy.    The  distinct  in\'a- 

by  a  sudden  and  complete  paralysis  of  var-  sion  then  begins  suddenly  with  a  high  tem- 

ious  groups  of  volimtary  muscles,  followed  perature  and  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  in- 

by  a  rapid  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles."  fection:  sweating;  a  pain  in  the  back  and 

The  motor  neurones  are  the  nerve  or  gan-  limbs;  neckache  and  headache;  the  child  wiQ 

glion  cells  (telegraph  stations,  as  it  were),  con-  not  be  able  to  sit  up  and  hold  up  its  head;  in 

cerned  in  muscle  development  and  muscular  many  cases  there  are  digestive  disturbances; 

movements;  in  this  disease  these  neurones,  very  shortly  there  supervenes  paralysis  (per- 

if  the  inflammation  proceeds  without  arrest,  haps  ushered  in  with  delirium),  especially  in 

degenerate,  liquefy  and  shrivel  up;  the  nerve  the  leg  inuscles.     Or  a   definite  group  of 

fibers  emanating  from  them  and  which  in  muscles  may  be  involved;  or  but  one  extrem- 

health  convey  their  messages  to  the  given  ity  or  the  trunk  or  the  upper  extremities. 

muscles,  degenerate  and  atrophy.   Thisproc-  Permanent  paralysis  usually  affects  the  legs; 

ess  may  go  on  to  complete  destruction  of  rarely  the  arms.    Perhaps  such  paralysis  is 

these  precious  tissue  elements;  or  it  may  hap-  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings,  and  sei- 

pily  be  arrested  at  any  stage.     If  checked  sitiveness  when  handled.     Other  symptoms, 

early,  repair  may  ensue,  and  the  neurones,  such  as  squint,  will  vary  according  to  the 

with  their  fibers  (their  telegraph  wires),  will  part  or  parts  of  the  nervous  systena  affected; 

regain  fairly  well  their  normal  condition  and  blood  changes  are  marked  in  this  dbease. 

function.    If  unfortunately  the  inflammation  Infantile  paralysis  has  been  mistaken  for 

is  progressive,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  spinal  meningitis  and  for  rheumatism, 
cord  at  the  points  involved  are  contracted 

and  pathologically  so  altered  that  the  muscles  infection  by  contact 
concerned  become  paralyzed,  atrophic,  de- 
generated and  incapable  of  their  proper  and  As  to  the  causation  of  infantile  paralysis: 
normal  function.  When  recovery  does  take  Before  1907  physicians  concluded  (though 
place  these  muscles  are  apt  to  remain  small,  they  could  not  quite  prove  it)  that  in  perhaps 
perhaps  throughout  lifetime.  two-thirds  of  the  cases  infantile  paraly^  is 
The  little  patients  suffer  also  retarded  bone  infectious,  the  remaining  third  being  attri- 

buted  to  such  factors  as  falls,  antecedent 

^PoHo.  gray,  myel,  marrow.  Uts,  Inflammation;  a  name  ..         ,.  /      _t    ^^ » j  »v- 

piVKiimably  flrlven   when  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord    enervating  OlSCaseS  (SUCU  aS  mcaSlCS  and  Ift* 

S^ow-*te?tte  '^'  *"'  ^"' "'"'"'  *^  ^PP^"^"  like),  or  hemorrhageinto  the  spinal  capillaries. 
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Inferences  as  to  infection  in  infantile  paralysis  coincident  with  the  epidemic  outbreaks  among 
were  furnished  by  epidemidty  in  the  disease,  human  beings;  in  34  out  of  87  families  this 
the  nature  of  its  clinical  course,  the  fact  that  phenomenon  was  observed.  In  Washington 
oftentimes  more  than  one  child  in  a. family  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
wais  attacked,  and  especially  the  age-incidence :  Service  has  been  examining  a  number  of  dead 
for  almost  all  acute  infections  (measles,  chickens  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Lewis  of  that 
scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  and  the  like)  dty,  who  had  been  attending  a  case  of  in- 
are  generally  childhood  diseases;  adults  and  fantile  paralysis;  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  re- 
the  aged  rarely  succumb  to  them  because  suits  of  this  examination,  which  was  to  ascer- 
such  attacks  in  infancy  are  likely  to  have  tain  whether  the  disease  was  communicated 
conferred  lifelong  immimity  upon  the  in-  to  the  patient  from  the  chickens,  which  were 
dividual.  taken  from  his  farm;  they  had  taken  sick,  and 

But  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  up  to  the  patient  was  caring  for  them  immediately 
date  it  is  extremely  likely  that  such  factors  as  before  he  came  down  with  the  iX)liomyelitis. 
falls,  antecedent  diseases,  and  the  like  are  The  patient  is  a  breeder  of  chickens;  these 
not  essential  to  the  development  of  infantile  fowl  died  and  the  breeder  then  himself  suc- 
paralysis,  but  have  been  predisposing  agen-  cumbed  to  what  was  diagnosed  as  infantile 
des,  making  the  tissues  involved  vulnerable  paralysis.  It  is  here  noteworthy  that  in  the 
to  a  specific  virus.  And  besides  these  pre-  experiments  of  Dr.  Flexner,  presently  to  be 
dispositions  there  are  others  which  physidans  considered,  attempts  to  implant  the  virus  in 
have  come  to  consider  antecedent  to  infantile  such  available  warm-blooded  animals  as 
paralysis,  and  still  others  which  accompany  it  guinea-pigs,  rats,  mice,  dogs,  cats,  sheep, 
and  emphasize  its  serious  nature.  Such  are  cows,  goats,  pigs,  chickens,  pigeons,  and  the 
wounds,  insect  bites,  sore  throat,coryza,  tonsil-  horse,  were  not  successful ;  only  in  the  monkey 
itis,  pneumonia,  earache  and  "running  ear,"  was  the  transfer  of  the  virus  successful, 
diarrhoea  and  other  digestive  disturbances.       In  the  epidemic  in  and  about  Springfield  it 

was  observed  that  the  disease  did  not  espedal- 
HOW  THE  VIRUS  MAY  BE  CARRIED  ly  flourish  among  the  pK)or,  since  there  were 

no  cases  in  the  most  congested  tenement  dis- 

There  are  other  considerations  of  causation :  tricts;  it  was  considered  that  many  well-to-do 

Data  collected  in  Scandinavia  indicate  children  escaped,  because  they  were  taken 
espedally  well  that  the  Wrus  can  be  carried  from  home  during  the  summer.  On  the  other 
by  intermediate  persons  (not  themselves  ill)  hand  it  has  been  held  that  the  poor  do  suffer 
to  the  healthy  from  the  stricken,  and  from  most,  and  that  the  cases  among  the  well-to-do 
patients  not  frankly  paralyzed  but  suffering  have  been  in  districts  bordering  upon  areas  of 
from  slight  (so-called  abortive)  attacks  of  the  congested  tenements,  which  the  poor  occupy, 
disease.  The  incubation  period  in  infantile  Thus  in  infantile  paralysis  we  have  to  deal 
paralysis  has  been  found  to  vary  from  five  to  with  an  infection  of  a  contagious  sort  (con- 
thirty-three  days,  the  average  being  eight  to  tact  infection) ;  the  virus  is  present  in  the  se- 
ten  days;  there  has  thus  ob\iously  been  op-  cretions  from  nose,  throat  and  mouth  espe- 
p>ortunity  for  the  transfer  of  the  disease  dally  in  the  pharynx;  possibly  also  it  exists  in 
across  the  Atlantic,  before  its  detection  in  the  discharges  of  patients.  Dr.  Flexner  ob- 
quarantine  was  possible.  serves:  "Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  still 

Physicians    in    Massachusetts    and    else-  other  avenues  of  infection  (as  the  skin,  the 
where  who  have  studied  the  disease,  have  con-  organs  of  respiration  or  the  digestive  tract) 
eluded  that  the  virus  may  be  conveyed  by  the  do  not  exist,  for  the  entrance  of  the  virus  into 
bite  of  insects;  and,  in  the  light  of  our  recent  the  central  ners^ous  system."    It  is  probable 
knowledge  of  insect  transmission  of  many  that  the  infectivity  does  not  extend  beyond 
infections,  time  will  no  doubt  establish  the  the  acute  period  (when  the  fever  and  other 
correctness  of  this  observation  concerning  in-  symptoms  are  intense). 
fantile  paralysis.    Dust  seems  to  be  provoca- 
tive.   In  one  epidemic  of  150  cas^s,  investi-  experiments  with  monkeys 
gated  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  of  Boston,  62  of 

the  patients  had  been  swimming  or  wading  Our  evidence  thus  far  has  been  circumstan- 
in  sewage-contaminated  water  before  com-  tial;  and,  indeed,  up  to  within  the  last  several 
ing  down  with  the  disease.  years  a  completely  scientific  demonstration  of 

In  Massachusetts  there  were  some  in-  the  infectious  nature  of  infantile  paralysis  was 
stances  in  which  there  was  sickness,  paralysis,  not  forthcoming.  But  early  in  1909  Drs. 
and  death  among  domestic  animals  and  fowls  Landsteiner  and  Popper,  in  Germany,  sue- 
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cessfully  .inoculated  two  monkeys  with  the  form:  but  one  cannot  certainly  affirm  these 
spinal  cords  taken  from  two  fatal  himtian  cases  are  the  pathogenic  germs, 
of  poliomyelitis;  in  both  these  animals  spinal  The  microorganism  responsible  for  infantile 
cord  lesions  akin  to  these  in  the  human  being  paralysis  is  neither  a  bacterium  nor  a  pro- 
were  found  on  autopsy.  tozoon,  such  parasites  (respectively  v^etable 
In  September,  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Simon  Flex-  and  animal)  as  have  been  isolated  as  the  in- 
ner and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Paul  A.  Lewis,  of  fective  agents  in  most  of  the  infectious  dL^ 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York  City,  eases;  yet  it  must  be  considered  a  lixdng  or- 
obtained  from  physicians  the  cords  of  two  ganism  from  the  fact  that  infinitely  minute 
children  that  had  unfortunately  died  of  acute  quantities  of  it  suffice  to  carry  infection 
anterior  poliomyelitis;  in  these  cords  the  an-  through  an  indefinite  series  of  animals— -25 
tenor  horns  exhibited  the  characteristic  gross  generations  at  least,  representing  25  series  of 
and  microscopic  evidences  of  the  disease,  monkeys.  The  infective  agent  of  infantile 
Transmission  was  then  made  to  monkeys,  a  paralysis  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  minute 
creature  more  nearly  related  to  man  than  and  filterable  x-iruses  that  have  thus  far  not 
others.  After  ether  anesthesia,  inoculation  been  demonstrated  with  certainty, 
was  madeinthebrainof  these  simians  through  Nevertheless,  the  smallix)x  vims,  for  ex- 
a  trephine  opening:*  the  injected  matenal  ample,  is  just  such  a  virus;  although  it  still 
consisted  first  of  emulsions  in  salt  solution  of  remains  indistinguishable  under  the  micro 
the  two  human  cords;  and  later  of  emulsions  scope,  a  vaccine  has  been  evolved  from  this 
of  the  spinal  cords  of  the  monkeys  that  had  virus  by  which  that  dreadful  scourge  has  been 
developed  paralysis  after  injection  of  the  first  practically  banished  from  the  face  of  the 
emulsion  (that  from  the  himian  cords).  The  earth;  wherefore  there  is  no  reason  in  logic  or 
spinal  cords  in  six  series  of  monkeys  thus  in-  in  science  why  a  similar  immimizing  and 
oculated  seriatim  showed  without  exception  curative  agent  against  the  disease  which  has 
lesions  similar  to  those  of  hmnan  poliomyelitis,  caused  such  pitiful  suffering  and  death  in 
One  must  here  note  that  a  single  successful  little  children  shall  not  now  in  very  good 
inoculation  with  human  virus  resulting  in  time  be  forthcoming.  Every  man  and 
experimental  poliomyelitis  could  not  establish  woman  of  normal  mind  and  heart  will  rejoice 
the  case  for  science,  because  the  result  might  in  such  an  outcome, 
have  been  due  to  a  transferred  toxic  body; 

but  in  the  superb  experiments  of  Flexner  and  action  by  hbaltii  authorities 

Lewis  the  transfer  of  the  active,  essential, 

specific  virus  of  infantile  paralysis  was  reg-       Infantile  paralysis  has  been  made  a  re- 

ularly  successful.    Hence  by  these  and  other  portable  disease  in  Pennyslvania,  as  it  cer- 

equally  conclusive  experiments,  one  cannot  tainly  should  be  throughout  the  Union.    The 

now  doubt  the  infectious  nature  of  acute  an-  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health  has  ruled  that 

terior  poliomyelitis;  the  pathogenicity  of  the  all  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  or  suspected 

disease  is  established.'  cases,  shall  be  reported  by  the  attending 

physician  or  the  parent  to  the  local  board  of 

THE  VIRUS  STILL  INDISTINGUISHABLE  health;  it  recommends  the  quarantine  of  all 

cases  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the  be- 
But  now  as  to  the  nature  of  this  virus  which  ginning  of  the  disease,  and  thorough  dis- 
is  responsible  for  infantile  paralysis  or  acute  infection  of  infected  premises  after  the  ter- 
an terior  poliomyelitis.  It  is  at  present  in-  mination  of  the  disease;  and,  noting  that  the 
visible  or  at  least  indistinguishable  under  the  infectious  material  is  found  in  the  secretions 
microscope  (that  instrument  which  now  dis-  of  the  nose  and  mouth  of  infected  persons,  it 
ccrns  with  ease  objects  1-50,000  of  an  inch  in  recommends  the  use  of  sprays  or  gargles  of 
thickness).  A  filtrate  of  the  inoculated  fluid  i  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  to  pre- 
discloses  under  the  dark-field  miscroscope  in-  vent  the  disseminating  of  the  disease,  and  that 
numerable  bright,  dancing  points,  devoid  of  all  a  patient's  discharges  be  disinfected  by 
definite  size,  not  truly  mobile,  of  rounded,  oval  means  of  mercury  bichloride  or  carbolic  add. 
;           .     r~;    T~rT~[  With  increased  knowledge  of  the  disease 

I  Tho  Bftme  rwults  were  Rubseqiicntly  obtalnea  bv  intra-  i«       j-  •        'ii  u  j      a"l*    •  •   n. 

.TiTimVttiand  even  subcutaneous  infecUon  of  the  filterable  earucr  diagnosis  Will  be  made;  this  IS  especially 

v'''«'«-  ,     .    .^  .,      r.K««.™oi«i«.r«r«Hio«,cin  dcsiraWe  in  infantile  paralysis;  for  when  an 

1  nr  Klf^xnor.  for  elucidation  of  the  remalninicproblemR  In  .  ..  xT-l  r.j.t. 

Infantile  paralysis.  dcKircs  from  physicians  specimens  post-  immumzing  agent  has  bccn  perfected,  the 

*"\-.V,m  of  the  spinal  cord,  preferably  lumbar  or  cervical,  ,.        .       fi_j.  .^.         j«.^         j.u 

mo v?liw«  soon  after  death  as  possible:  they  should  be  pre-  earner  in  the  disease  it  IS  administered  the 

!^*'"rSn^^>?  m^aif'r^^^^^  more  effecUve  it  wiU  be  (as  in  diphtheria  and 

:t;iiirrnHtrtute.  «n.h  8t.  &  Av--.  A.  N.  Y..  to  Dr.  Simon  •     infections  aenerallvV 


i,t  address. 


in  infections  generally). 


A  SOCIALIST  CRITICISM  OF 
MILWAUKEE'S  SOCIALIST  PROGRAM 

A  Letter  From  a  California  Farmer 

T^HE  following  was  received  just  as  we  were  If  we  look  upon  pleasure  parks  and  fine  niunici- 

*     going  to  press.     It  is  the  comment  of  an  pal^uildings  as  a  pan  of  the  laborer's  stand^^^ 

.   4  11-        Tr               r^i_    T>     -ir            a            *.l  "ving,  then  we  might  deem  it  possible  for  the 

mteHigent  farmer  of  the  Pacific  coast  upon  the  Socialists  to  "  raise '^  the  standard  df  life  for  the 

article   on   Milwaukee  s  socialistic  program  worker  in  Milwaukee. 

which  we  published  in  our  October  number.  Water  seeks  not  its  highest,  but  its  hwest  level. 

_    _                          _                   _  If  there  is  surplus  population  either   within   or 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews:  without  Milwaukee,  the  problem  of  employing— of 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  review  in  feeding,  clothing  and  housing  these— will  keep  the 

the  October  number  of  the  work  of  the  Socialists  standard  of  life  for  the  workers  of  Milwaukee  down 

in  MHwaukee,  and  to  suggest  a  criticism  of  what  ^o  ^^a^  of  ^^^  unemployed  superfluous  population: 

they  are  doing  there  that  the  article  failed  to  make,  "nlesf  we  conceive  of  the  city  adopting  the  "closed- 

though  perhaps  not  because  the  point  was  over-  shop    principle  of  action  and  excluding  all  comers, 

looked.                                                         '  besides  shipping  to  other  parts  Milwaukee's  excess 

My  criticism  is  this:  of  children,  if  any. 

Socialists,  in  common  with  Single  Taxers  and  "  ^ne  people  of  Milwaukee  are  masters  of  the 

reformers  generally,  do  not   seem  to  realize  that  means— a//  of  the  means— that  support  their  lives, 

they  will  all  wind  up  exactly  where  we  now  are,  t"en  it  is  possible  for  all  of  them  to  be  free,  and  all 

unless  they  give  heed  to  that  inexorable  law  ex-  equally  so.    If  a  surplus  of  population  appears  upon 

pounded  by  Alalthus,  the  law  of  population.  the  scene,  one  of  two  things  must  happen: 

Take  the  proposed  "zones"  of  the  Milwaukee  The  standard  of  living  in  Milwaukee  must  fall. 

Socialists.    In  what  respect  do  these  differ  from  the  ^''»  , 

town  lot  or  the  city  block,  except  in  comparative  The  excess  of  population  must  go  elsewhere, 
site?  That  is,  if  business  and  residence  zones  are  These  facts  are  the  weakness  of  Marxian  Social- 
once  established  and  fully  occupied,  the  residence  >sts,  as  of  the  Single-Tax  reformers;  or  rather  their 
districts  housing  as  many  people  as  the  business  failure  to  recognize  them  is  their  weakness.  Since 
zone  can  accommodate,  plainly  the  authorities  of  "no  man  can  truly  say  that  he  is  free  until  he  is 
Milwaukee  are  **up  against"  one  or  the  other  of  master  of  the  means  that  support  his  life,"  it  fol- 
two  propositions:  Either  Milwaukee  must  not  grow,  lows  that  every  man  who  would  be  free  must  own 
or,  growing,  she  must  expand  her  territory— a  the  means  that  support  his  life, 
thing  not  so  easy  to  do,  if  the  required  territory  Personally,  I  own  enough  land  to  support  myself 
is  already  occupied.  *nd  my  family  in  reasonable  comfort  with  reason- 
True,  she  may  run  on  up  in  the  sky,  but  even  ahle  hours  of  labor  for  myself  and  my  family.  If 
that  way  out  is  of  known  limitations.  The  old  I  am  entitled  to  this  standard  of  living,  if  the  re- 
question  of  privilege  is  merely  shifted  from  one  former,  by  whatever  name  called,  would  guarantee 
place  to  another.  Instead  of  one  individual  ham-  me  a  certain  and  sufficient  supply  of  food,  clothing 
pered  by  the  property  rights  of  another  individual,  and  shelter,  then  I  must  be  guaranteed  a  certain 
the  Socialists  will  wake  to  find  one  community  or  and  sufficient  amount  of  land  upon  which  to  pro- 
one  group  of  individuals  hampered  by  the  collective  ^"ce  these  things. 

property  rights  of  some  other  group  or  of  some  I  do  not  feel  as  though  all  the  problems  of  life 

other  community.  would  be  solved  for  me  by  my  surrendering  my 

Milwaukee  is  to  raise  apples— for  whom?    Will  little  farm,  which  is  my  means  of  life,  to  the  Cof- 

the  people  of  Milwaukee  selfishly  appropriate  to  lectivity.    On  the  contrar>',  I  feci  that  my  standard 

themselves  the  exclusive  benefits  of  this  apple  of  life  is  safer  tn  my  own  keeping  than  anywhere 

orchard,  which  is  not  theirs  any  more  than  my  ^Ise.     ,        ,  ^             .        ,    .      .             - 

orchard  is  mine?    Further,  if  it  is  proper  for  Mil-  Further.  I  feel  as  though,  having  put  m  twenty 

waukee  to  raise  apples,  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  her  V^ars  of  the   hardest   of   labor  and  economy   in 

to  raise  vegetables,  and  cereals,  and  beef,  and  pork  "carving"  my  little  ranch  place  out  of  the  raw,  my 

and  mutton,  together  with  linen  and  cotton  and  right  to  it  is  just  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  ahead 

%<K)I,  etc.  of  anyone  else's  right. 

Undertaking  all  these,  even  the  Socialists  should  Nevertheless,   I  am  a  Socialist,  a   "step-at-a- 

see  that  a  given  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  time"  Socialist,  a  parcel-the-land  Socialist. 

Milwaukee  will  require  a  given  area  of  land  which,  i  ,,,,^,^,  noAr.r^xT    " 

likely  as  not.  will  be  in  demand  by  some  other  Lincoln  uraden. 

enterprising  city  at  the  same  time.  Sheltered  Cove  Ranch,  Carbon.  Cal. 
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WOODROW  WILSON  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

OF  LAWYERS 

C^LSEWHERE    in    this    number    of    the  ests  instead  of  holding  aloof  and  impartially  adris- 
^  Review  of  Reviews  comment  is  made  »!?«  ^!^  interests,  the  lawyer  has  lost  his  c^  foDc 

-n :  j«   4.  iir^^  J  ^      iir'i        »  i_  ui  tion,  IS  looked  askance  at  in  politics,  must  dtavov 

on  President  Woodrow  Wilson^s  remarkable  special  engagements  if  he  would  iSve  his  coiia) 

campaign  for  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey,  heeded  in  matters  of  common  concern.    Soam 

Several  weeks  prior  to  his  nomination,  Mr.  has  suffered  a  corresponding  loss — at  least  Aaa- 

WUson,  in  addressing  the  American  Bar  Asso-  j^"  society  has.   1 1  has  lost  its  one-time  fcding  for 

^4.'         «.  i^L   4.4.  u     •     J  4.U    J   4.  law  as  the  basis  of  its  peace,  its  progress,  its  pr» 

aaUon  at  Chattanooga,  emphasized  the  duty  peHty.   Lawyers  are  mJt  now  regiS^  as  the  irfh 

of  the  lawyer  to  lend  his  skill  in  meetmg  the  ators  of  progress.    Society  was  always  ready  to  he 

stupendous  problems  of  social  and  economic  prejudiced  against  them;  now  it  finds  its  prcjudkz 

change  that  are  before  the  country.    Portions  <^"fi""«'- 
of  his  address  appear  in  the  Green  Bag  for 

October.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  view  the  duty  of  Taking  up  the  quesUon  of  the  trusts  in 
lawyers  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  the  mere  modern  business  organization,  Mr.  ^^Tlsoo 
ad\dce  of  private  clients.  He  declares  that  alludes  to  the  submergence  of  the  individual, 
in  every  deliberate  struggle  for  law  lawyers  ^^^  reminds  us  at  the  same  time  that  tk 
ought  to  be  the  guides,  *^not  too  critical  and  P<>wer  of  a  very  few  individuals,  those  in  con- 
unwilling,  not  too  tenacious  of  the  familiar  ^^^  ^^  the  organizations,  has  been  increasing 
technicalities  in  which  we  have  been  schooled,  ^^  an  extraordinary  degree.  "  There  is  mort 
not  too  much  in  love  with  precedents  and  the  individual  power  than  ever,"  says  Mr.  ^Hson. 
easy  maxims  which  have  saved  us  the  trouble  "^"^  ^^^se  who  exercise  it  are  few  and  for- 
of  thinking,  but  ready  to  give  expert  and  dis-  midable,  and  the  mass  of  men  are  mere  pavib 
mterested  advice  to  those  who  purpose  prog-  ^^  ^^^  game."  As  this  portion  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
ress  and  the  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  address  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  issues  ci 
justice."  t^^  ^^^  Jersey  campaign,  we  quote  a  few  of 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  constituaonal  ^^^  "^«re  pregnant  paragraphs: 

lawyers  have  fallen    into    the  background,  ., 

that  a  new  type  of  lawyer  has  been  created,  Corporations  do  not  do  wrong.    IndivKluabd^ 

,  .  V  V                   4.     1.     ^ti                •!•       ^  wrong,  the  individuals  who  direct  and  use  tbcra  lof 

which  has  come  to  be  the  prevailing  type.  selfish  and  illegitimate  purposes  to  the  injury  d 

society   and    the   serious   curtailment    of  pfivate 

Lawyers  have  been  sucked  into  the  maelstrom  rights.     You  cannot  punish  corporations,    Fiaes 

of  the  new  business  system  of  the  country.    That  fall  upon  the  wrong  persons — upon  the  stockhdd- 

system  is  highly  technical  and  highly  specialized,  ers  and  the  customers  rather  than  upon  the  roea 

It  is  divided  into  distinct  sections  and  provinces,  who  direct   the  policy  of  the  business.     If  yoo 

each  with  particular  legal  problems  of  its  own.  dissolve  the  offending  corporation  you  throw  great 

Lawyers,  therefore,  everywhere  that  business  has  undertakings  out  of  gear.     ... 

thickened  and  had  a  large  development,  have  be-  Many  modern  corp)orations  wield  revenues  and 

come  experts  in  some  special  technical  field.    They  command  resources  which  no  ancient  state  fw&- 

do  not  practise  law.    They  do  not  handle  the  gen-  sessed  and  which  some  modem  bodies  politic  show 

eral,  miscellaneous  interests  of  society.    They  are  no  approach  to  in  their  budgets.     And  these  hufe 

not   general   counselors  of   right   and   obligation,  industrial  organizations  we  continue  to  treat  i* 

They  do  not  bear  the  relation  to  the  business  of  legal  persons,  as  individuals,  which  we  must  wi 

their  neighborhoods  that  the  family  doctor  bears  think  of  as  consisting  of  persons,  within  which  we 

to  the  health  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  despair  of  enabling  the  law  to  pick  out  anybody  ia 

They  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  universal  particular  to  put  either  its  restraint  or  its  comnunH 

aspects  of  society.     .     .     .  upon.     It  is  childish,  it  is  futile,  it  is  ridiculow! 

And  so  society  has  lost  something,  or  is  losing  it  In  respect  of  the  responsibility  which  the  U» 

— something  which  it  is  very  serious  to  lose  in  an  imposes  in  order  to  protect  society  itself,  in  oriVr 

age  of  law,  when  society  depends  more  than  ever  to  protect  men  and  communities  against  wronj? 

before  upon  the  law-giver  and  the  courts  for  its  which  are  not  breaches  of  contract  but  offfo** 

structural  steel,  the  harmony  and  co-ordination  of  against  the  public  interest,  the  common  wtJfat^. 

its  parts,  its  convenience,  its  permanency,  and  its  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  regard  corporations 

facility.    In  gaining  new  functions,  in  being  drawn  as  merely  groups  of  individuals,  from  which  it  may, 

into  modern  business  instead  of  standing  outside  perhaps,  be  harder  to  pick  out  particular  peTSOC> 

of  it,  in  becoming  identified  with  particular  inter-  for  punishment  than  it  is  to  pick  them  out  oi  thf 
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general  body  of  unassociated  men,  but  from  which  reply  that  society  should  permit  no  man  to  carry 

It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  pick  them  out,  possi-  out  orders  which  are  against  law  and  public  policy, 

ble  not  only,  but  absolutely  necessary,  if  business  and  that  if  you  will  but  put  one  or  two  conspicu- 

is  ever  again  to  be  moralized.     .     .     .  ous  dummies  in  the  penitentiary  there  will  be  no 

You  will  say  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not  fair  more  dummies  for  hire.     You  can  stop  traffic  in 

to  pick  out  for  punishment  the  particular  officer  dummies,  and  then,  when  the  idea  has  taken  root 

who  ordered  a  thing  done,  because  he  really  had  in  the  corporate  mind  that  dummies  will  be  con- 

DO  freedom  in  the  matter;  that  he  is  himself  under  fiscated,  pardon  the  one  or  two  innocent  men  who 

orders,  is  a  dummy  manipulated  from  without.    1  may  happen  to  have  got  into  jail. 
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HAS   ENGLAND   MISGOVERNED  EGYPT? 

|R.  A.  J.  BUTLER  writes  in  the*  Nine-  Yet  the  Copts  pay,  it  is  said,  one-fifth  of  the 

teenlh  Century  on  the  misgovemment  taxes  necessary  to  maintain  the  government 

of  Egypt.    A  year  ago  it  was  supposed  that  schools  while  paying  for  religious  teaching 

Egypt   was  one   of   the   best   witnesses   to  in  their  own  schools. 

British    good   government.    The    wTiter   is  Then  the  British  Government  has  reduced 

grateful  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  having  drawn  the  number  and  impaired  the  imfluence  of 

attention  to  the  condemnatory  facts.  British  officials.    When  Boutros  Pasha  was 

He  declares  that  there  was  probably  less  murdered,  a  Nationalist  was  made  Prime 

brigandage  and  fewer  crimes  of  violence  un-  Minister   in   his   place.    The   Ministers   of 

der  Ismail's  sway  than  now.     The  sense  of  Justice  in  the  interior  are  Nationalists,  and 

insecurity  is  increasing.     English  officials  are  they  reward  and  promote  Nationalists.     It 

ready  to  send  home  their  women  and  children  pays  to  be  a  Nationalist,  and  the  profession 

at  a  moment's  notice.    The  peril  is  not  of  a  grows.    Thoughtful  Muslims  say  of  the  Eng- 

successful  revolt,  but  of  a  sudden  riot  or  Ush,  "Either  they  are  gods,  or  they  are  fools." 

massacre.     Such  a  peril  never  arose  in  the  The  prevailing  belief  in  Cairo  was  that 

days   of   Ismail,    when   all  foreigners  could  England  was  preparing  to  hand  over  the 

dwell  in  equal  security.     Now,  after  twenty-  country  to  the  Nationalists.    The  agents  of 

six  years  of  British  rule,  British  subjects  are  disloyalty  among  the  Hindus  of  India,  and 

in  the  greatest  danger.  among  the  Nationalists  in  Egypt,  as  also 

In  Ismail's  time  Copts  and  Muslims  were  the  extreme  Irish  Nationalists,  are  in  touch, 
on  excellent   terms.     Gradually   they  have  The  writer  summarily  declares: 
drawn    apart.     The    Nationalist,    or    anti- 
English,  movement  owes  its  strength  to  the  The  aim  of   the  Nationalists  is  the  expulsion 
errors  of  the  British  Government.     The  first  of  the  English  from  Egypt;  and  English  policy 

j^eat  error  was  to  give  preferential  instead  of  e"„l^'ra'J^ ''[SrascfnT/nrCf  {"hi  Na^i^lfstt 
impartial  treatment  to  the  Mohammedans,   till  they  have  come  to  believe  that  Britain  is  half 
This  began  with  Lord  Cromer.     It  has  led   weak  and  half  willing  and  under  pressure  can  be 
the  Muslims  to  believe  that  they  are  a  kind   forced,  to  abandon  the  countr>'. 
of  superior  caste.     Their  cry,   "Egypt  for 

the  Egyptians,"  means  Egypt  for  the  Mus-       Sir  Edward  Grey's  declaration  is  said  to 
lims  and  oppression  for  the  Christians.  have  shaken,  but  not  shattered,  this  danger- 

When  the  British  occupation  began  many  ous  delusion.  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
if  not  most  of  the  subordinate  ofiices  in  that  no  permanent  improvement  is  possible 
government  service  were  held  by  Copts,  while  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  is  British  Agent  in 
Since  then  the  number  of  Christian  civil  Egypt.  He  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
ser\ants  has  steadily  diminished,  the  vacant  his  British  subordinates;  he  has  never  won 
places  being  filled  by  Muslims,  and  the  higher  the  confidence  or  even  respect  of  the  natives. 
ofl5ces  in  the  interior  are  entirely  closed  to  Apart  from  a  strong  British  Minister,  what 
Christians.  The  expense  of  religious  teach-  is  wanted  in  Egypt  is,  says  the  writer,  to 
ing  in  the  primary  government  schools  for  put  an  end  to  England's  present  anomalous 
the  Copts  has  to  be  borne  by  the  Coptic  and  illogical  position. 

Patriarchate,  while  the  Koran  is  taught  in  "To  get  rid  of  the  capitulations,  and  to 
all  the  primary  schools  at  the  expense  of  declare  a  formal  protectorate,  would  be  the 
the  government.  Training  colleges  for  best  thing,  and  it  certainly  was  at  one  time 
teachers  in  these  primary  schools  require  feasible.  If  it  be  now  impossible,  let  us 
examinations  in  the  Koran,  which  makes  it  declare  that  self-government  for  Egypt  is 
impossible  for  any  Copt  to  qualify  as  teacher,  beyond  the  horizon  of  practical   politics." 
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WELFARE  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA 

pERHAPS  the  most  gratifying  sign  of  the  1909.    The  Local  Government  Board  sanc- 
^   times  to  all  social  reformers  is  the  prac-  tions  the  establishment  of  mimidpai  milk 
tical  admission — long  in  coming,  it  is  true —  depots  in  districts  where  a  pure  milk  suppK' 
by  the  leading  nations  that  the  most  valuable  is  not  easily  obtainable, 
asset  that  a  state  can  have  is  healthy,  well-  Another  very  important  piece  of  health  leg- 
bred  children.    Germany  has  taken  the  most  islation  is  the  Children's  Act  of  Mr.  Herbert 
comprehensive  and  scientific  view  of  the  child  Samuel  (1908). 
problem ;  France  was  startled  into  action  with 
regard   to  it  by   her  alarming   decrease  of  This  deals  with  practically  every  form  erf  inUnt 

populaUon;  and  England  and  America  are  *J?.1/*''*'^J*^^/i^''  ^'''I^^'^km/  ''^^"^  *^  ^^ 
*^  *^     ,        .*      .     ^t    .^        ,.  ,    f        ,.,     children,  the  treatment  of  children  m  relormatones 

now  showing  m  their  welfare  work  for  chil-  ^^^  industrial  schools,  the  question  of  juv«ile 

dren  that  they  are  determined  to  wipe  out  crime,  children's  courts,  and  probation  ofncers. 
what  has  been,  to  speak  plainly,  nothing  less 

than  a  national  disgrace.  A  really  valuable  The  Board  of  Education  sanctions  special 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  child  question  infant  schools  limited  to  children  under  fivt 
is  made  in  the  October  Chaukiuquan,  in  the  years  of  age,  where  there  need  be  no  formal 
two  articles  entitled,  respectively,  "The  Child  instruction;  also  play  centers  for  children  al- 
and the  State"  and  "Social  Work  for  Chil-  tending  elementary  schools.  Under  the  Pro 
dren  in  the  United  States."  The  former,  visionof  Meals  Act  (1906)  every  local  author- 
describing  the  work  now  being  done  in  Eng-  ity  may  feed  poor  diildren  attending  scbooL 
land,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  collecting  the  cost  from  the  f)arents  whenex-tr 
M.  P.;  and  the  latter  has  been  compDed  these  are  able  to  pay  it.  For  weak  and  de- 
from  the  reports  of  numerous  social  service  bilitated  children,  open-air  schools  are  being 
organizations.     Mr.  Alden  states  that  Eng-  established. 

land  is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  Although  the  disgrace  of  child  labor  has 

many  committees  and  inquiries  which  brought  not  been  entirely  obliterated  in  England,  Mr. 

the  importance  of  the  child  problem  into  Alden  tells  us  that  an  immense  change  has 

prominence.     He  continues :  come  over  the  country  with  regard  to  it    Even 

^     ,  ^   ,  ^  ^         ,r.       .      under  the  most  recent  acts,  there  are  three 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,    ^^^4.'  ^^  ^r  ^u:m  «,^,.u^*.o.  UoU  4^:^^^    ,,  t^ 

not  one  single  act  of  Parliament  represented  the   secUons  of  child  workers:  half-tmtiers,  12  to 

parental  interest  which  the  state  ought  to  take  in  14  years  of  age;  children  between  13  and  14 

the  welfare  of  the  young.    The  child  was  a  chattel;  who  have  qualified  as  "young  persons"  and 

it  had  no  rights  and  liberties.    .    .     .    The  last  ^re  allowed  to  work  full  tune;  **young  per- 

thirty  or  forty  years  have  witnessed  a  great  im-  >>»-ll         j*                        e                 *o 

provement.     Wc  have  grown  more  humane  and  sons      m  the  ordmary  sense,  from  14  to  li 

more  thoughtful.  Children  under  16  must  obtam   a  medical 

certificate  before  they  can  be  employ^  in  a 

According  to  Mr.  Alden,  the  number  of  in-  factory.    Of  these,  nearly  400,000  are  en- 

fants  who  die  annually  in  England  and  Wales  gaged  in   this  way.     Of  half-timers  proper 

is  about  120,000;  the  average  infant  mortality  there  are  about  40,000,  boys  and  girls. 

!)eing  nearly  twice  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be,  With  regard  to  juvenile  crime,  children's 

and  highest  of  all  in  industrial  towns  where  courts  have  been  largely  adopted;  and  ^Ir. 

there  is  a  large  proportion  of  married  women's  Alden  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Judge  Lindsej-  in 

labor.    It  was  against  this  abnormal  infantile  this  connection.    Sp)ecial  homes  are  pro\'ided 

death-rate  that  the  Notification  of  Births  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  be  detained  until 

Act  (1907)  was  directed.    This  useful  act  re-  their  trial.    The  duty  of  probation  officers  is 

quires  notice  of  the  birth  to  be  given  to  the  "to  keep  in  touch  with  the  child;  to  see  that 

local  Medical  Officer  of  Health  within  36  the  conditions  of  recognizance  are  obser\-ed; 

hours  of  the  birth.    The  Medical  Officer  then  to  advise  and  befriend  him;  and,  when  neces- 

directs  the  woman  Health  Visitor  to  call  upon  sary,  to  find  him  suitable  employment."  Mr. 

the  mother  and  see  if  she  needs  advice  or  Alden  claims  that  the  child  question  cannot 

assistance,  and  to  pay  regular  visits  to  the  be   successfully   treated   apart    from    lan?cr 

house  during  the  first  few  months  after  the  questions   of   social    reform.      The    housing; 

child's  arrival.    The  result  of  this  act  was  a  problem,  the  problem  of  unemplo>Tnent,  thf 

drop  in  the  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  evil  conditions  of  slum  life,  must  all  be  at- 

from  132  in  1000  in  iqo6,  to  109  in  1000  in  tacked. 
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Turning  to  our  own  country,  the  new  Amer-  and  those  who  are  retarded  in  development — 
lean  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  these  are  some  of  the  agencies  actively  at  work. 
Infant  Mortality  will  hold  its  first  annual  As  regards  child  labor,  there  is  now  but  one 
meeting  at  Baltimore  on  November  9-1 1.  state  in  New  England,  Maine,  which  per- 
The  Association  issues  a  leaflet  for  the  guid-  mits  children  to  be  employed  without  regard 
ance  of  nurses*  associations,  social  workers,  to  educational  qualifications.  A  new  law 
and  other  organizations  which  deal  either  in  Kentucky  requires  the  issuance  of  em- 
with  the  mother  or  the  baby.  ployment  certificates  by  superintendents  of 

schools.     In  connection  with  the  children's 

The  discussion  of  every  phase  of  infant  mortality   courts  we  leam  that 
returns  sooner  or  later  to  the  necessity  for  educa- 
tion.    Necessity  teaching  is  done  in  various  ways,    ..  ^u  j      u*  l  l  t  •  1 
through  the  pi^  and  by  circulation;  by  lessons  to  *''«.  '"«*»'.«•''  "^^1^^  •'^^t  PI"  m?  **  'f^"''  '"^"^ 
younfgirls  ii  school  and  to  fathers  by  a  city  com-.  IL^^^^  *JJ°r*  Th  *^  5?    '""^  °^  L ''  courts  in 

mitt4  on  hygiene;  by  the  house-t<i-house  visits   "^T*  *P^  ^^T  ^wsa°^'^7-^°^^^T'  ^a^ 
^t  •^:».n^  .r^J^^»  ♦JL  «™^*o«*  o«^  «,^..n«*  .»^»k^^.   confinement  of  the  children  not  in  jails  but  in  de- 

bv  St^LTttleS?^^  ^^'^^^^  *>^"«^»  ^"^  ^^^  "^  ^f  ^^^  P*-^*^^^"  ^^^^'^ 

llt^yT^r^^^Z^'oi  alT  thSe'^m^h^s^^m:  L^^A'^r  i"'^^^^^^^  "^^^  ^"  """''  ''"*'"'" 

ployed  by  the  managementsof  infants'  milk  depots,  *^  ^"^^^  '"*°  *  "^""^^y  ""^^^^ 

of  day  nurseries,  and  of  summer  floating  or  outdoor 

hospitals.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  America  public 

opinion  is  awakening  on  the  child  question, 

Day    nurseries,   public   playgroimds,    the  and  "the  methods  of  the  various  organiza- 

feeding  of  imderfed  children  in  the  public  tions  are  all  directed  toward  the  elimination 

schools,  the  development  of  schools  for  ex-  of  basic  troubles  whose  removal  will  prevent 

ceptional  children,  as    the    over-precocious  the  growth  of  the  surface  evils." 


THE  POWERS  AND  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION 

THERE  seems  but  little  doubt  that  slowly  ment  is  about  to  set  up  a  state  monopoly  of  opium. 

but   surely    the    powers    of    the    world  In  Ceylon,  the  mission  on  the  question  was  sitting 

^    -^      ,.      fi_   ^  .r  r       •  at  the  time  the  article  under  notice  was  written, 

are  conrung  to  reahze  that  the  use  of  opium,  ^nd  the  present  policy,  if  continued,  will  lead  to 

otherwise  than  for  medicinal  purposes,   is  suppression.    All  the  self-governing  British  colo- 

detrimental  to  a  nation's  welfare.  With  a  few  nies  which  contain  any  considerable  Chinese  pop- 
notable  exceptions,  the  powers  have  decreed  ulation  have  limited  the  sale  and  use  of  ooium  to 
*L  i-'L'^-  I  \\^  I  J  ^'  medical  requirements.  Persia,  emulous  of  China, 
the  prohibmon  of  the  sale  and  consumption  h^s  issued  stringent  regulations  with  a  view  to  the 
of  the  drug;  and  in  the  course  of  another  ultimate  suppression  of  smoking  the  drug. 
generation  or  two  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  xi-.v.  .ir  k  .-  r\  -  ^ 
opium  habit  will  altogether  have  ceased  to  ^"^  ^^^>  the  famous  AnU^pium  Decree 
enslave.  These  optimistic  views  derive  sup-  wa^  promulgated  on  Septeniber  20,  1906; 
port  from  an  article,  in  the  American  Journal  ^/^^  ^^.  Chinese  Government  has  since  shown 
of  Sociology,  by  xMr.  J.  F.  Scheltema,  M.A.,  that  it  is  reaUy  m  earnest  mite  desire  to  stamp 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  which  the  present  ^>>t  ^^  ^P^""^  ^^-    ^^^",  '^  '^  remembered 

status  of  the  opium  question  is  set  fortii  as  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^"^^  [^??^  *^  ^""^/'u  ^Tf  ^^""''a 

follows*  800,000  yearly,  which  sum  has  to  be  balanced 

by  development  of  income  from  other  sources, 

Consequent  to  the  policy  which  aims  at  the  ex-  ^^  will  be  admitted  that  China  is  entitled  to 
tinction  of  the  trade  within  ten  years,  the  govern-  the  highest  praise  for  her  action.     China  s 
ment  of  British  India  is  steadily  curtailing  the  curse,  says  Mr.  Scheltema,  was  Japan's  warn- 
manufacture  of  the  drug.     In  Hongkong  all  the  jng— a  warning  that  was  heeded.    The  prohi- 
opium  divans  were  closed  on  rob.  28  last.    Inmost  ,.v*.  e  ^^      7  ^c  j*  •      1 
of  the  other   European  concessions   in   Chinese  ^ition  of  the  drug,  except  for  medicmal  pur- 
ports efforts  have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  poses,  has  been  rigorously  enforced;  and  even 
the  opium  dens.    In  Shantung  the  Germans  have  in  Formosa,  where  one-third  of  the  whole  in- 
reduced  the  opium  revenue  from  about  one-seventh  come  was  derived  from  opium,  the  govern- 
01  the  total  revenue  until  to-day  it  is  only  about            ^  ,              x-        n               j  -^ 
1%.   The  king  of  Siam  has  declared  that  measures  i^ent  has  conUnually  waged  war  upon  it. 
will  be  taken  for  the  administration  of  the  mon-       In  the  Phihppines,  since  March,  1905,  the 
opdy  with  the  object  of  lessening  and  eventually  sale  and  use  of  the  drug,  save  for  medicinal 

ri9'r!?*"/^^"*''^^^^^f^^''^vt^l^^-   ''^^^^P?  purposes,  has  been  prohibited,  except  in  the 

and  Indo-China,  legislation  with  the  same  object  ^     '^    e  U      i-.v.       *^  1   .•  «      • 

is  promised.    With  regard  to  the  Straits  Settle-  case  of  Uie  Chinese  population,  numbenng 

ments  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  govern-  about  70,000,  who  were  allowed  three  years 
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to  break  with  the  habit;  and  under  the  law  of  ruary,  1909,  one  of  the  Dutch  delegates  ev«i 
October  10,  1907,  these  Chinese  consumers  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  resolution  to  the 
have  to  be  registered.  effect  that "  the  total  eradication  of  the  use  ol 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  alone  is  there  ex-  opium  within  a  few  years  is  to  be  considered 
hibited  an  indifferent  attitude  on  the  ques-  a  high  but,  at  present,  an  unattainable  ideal" 
tion.  Although  the  speech  from  the  Dutch  With  this  one  exception,  the  war  on  opium 
throne  on  Sept.  21, 1909,  intimated  a  desire  to  seems  to  be  successfully  waged;  and  if  tht 
check  the  abuse  of  opium  in  the  Dutch  East  nations  concerned  will  only  face  rescdutdj 
Indies,  the  new  governor-general  during  his  the  financial  issue  there  seems  to  be  every 
first  term  of  office  opened  vast  new  areas  to  reason  to  hope  that  within  a  reasonable  Ixpst 
the  drug.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Opium  Com-  of  time  the  opium  question  will  have  become  a 
mission  which  was  held  at  Shanghai  in  Feb-  thing  of  the  past. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  "THINKING**  HORSE 

A  YOUNG  Grerman  psychologist,  Otto  observation,  and  an  ingenuity  that  rank  un- 
Pfungst — dL  pupil  of  Prof.  Stimipf,  the  commonly  high  in  the  rich  annals  of  modem 
director  of  the  Psychological  Institute  at  the  scientific  research,  he  has  succeeded  in  pro>Tng 
Berlin  University — has  carried  out  a  series  of  first,  that  the  sensatory  impressions  and  mus- 
observations  and  experimentations  of  far-  cular  reactions  of  animals  have  a  keeimess 
reaching  importance  to  the  farther  develop-  and  exactness  not  even  dreamt  of  by  man; 
ment  of  human  as  well  as  animal  psychology,  and  secondly,  that  the  connection  between 
HJs  methods  and  results  are  interestingly  man's  own  thoughts  and  his  muscular  re- 
reviewed  by  Edgar  Rubin  in  a  recent  issue  actions  is  much  closer  than  has  so  far  been 
of  the  Tilskueren  (Copenhagen).  admitted,  or  even  suggested. 

As  the  principal  object  of  his  experiments.  Incidentally,  this  talented  German  experi- 
Pfungst  used  the  famous  horse  of  Herr  von  mentist  has  shed  a  new  and  highly  useful  light 
Osten,  Clever  Hans,  which  a  few  years  ago  on  telepathy,  many  forms  of  so-called  clair- 
was  introduced  to  the  world  by  a  group  of  voyance,  and  most  sorts  of  alleged  occult 
acknowledged  scientists  as  having  actually  phenomena.  It  would  be  more  than  prema- 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  "thinking."  The  ture  to  declare  that  he  has  disposed  of  them 
wonderful  feats  performed  by  the  horse  in  all,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  supposed  to 
order  to  provoke  such  conclusions  on  the  part  reveal  forces  and  forms  of  energy  not  in- 
of  such  men  were  described  in  the  Review  eluded  in  those  known  and  analyzed  by  scienoe. 
OF  Reviews  during  the  time  when  they  But  he  has  done  much  to  prove  that  the 
were  still  startling  both  the  learned  and  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  just  indicated 
unlearned  world.  derive  their  seemingly  "supernatural"  elc- 

Such  men  as  Mobius,  the  zoologist,  Schill-  ment  merely  from  man's  ignorance  of  his 
ings,  the  naturalist,  Schweinf urth,  the  Afritan  own  psychology. 

explorer,  Schaff,  the  director  of  the  Zoological  It  may  be  recalled  that  Clever  Hans  knew 
Garden  at  Hanover,  and  General  Zobel,  a  figures  and  letters,  colors  and  tones,  the 
renowned  expert  on  equine  nature,  were  be-  calendarandthedial;  that  he  could  count  and 
trayed  into  signing  a  statement  to  the  eflFect  read,  deal  with  decimals  and  fractions,  spell 
that  the  exhibitions  given  by  von  Osten  to  out  answers  to  questions  with  his  right  hoof, 
prove  the  wonderful  gifts  of  his  horse  were  and  recognize  people  from  merely  having  seen 
free  from  any  and  every  form  of  deceit.  And  their  photographs.  In  every  case,  his  '*  re- 
so  convincing  were  their  testimony  and  the  pUes"  were  given  in  the  form  of  scrapings 
animars  own  performance,  that  even  a  man  with  his  right  forehoof.  Whether  the  ques- 
like  Prof.  Stumpf  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  tioner  was  von  Osten,  who  had  worked  with 
revising  his  entire  conception  of  the  animal  him  for  seven  years,  or  a  man  like  Schillings, 
"soul  "by  accepting  the  possibility  that  train-  who  was  a  complete  stranger,  seemed  imma- 
ing  might  develop  true  "mentality"  in  an  terial — ^and  this  went  farthest,  perhaps,  in 
animal  fairly  well  advanced  in  the  subhuman  disposing  of  all  talk  of  "collusion"  betwe«i 
evolutionary  scale.  master  and  beast. 

The  work  done  by  Pfungst  has  reduced  all  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  horse 
those  surmises  of  a  few  years  ago  to  so  many  had  to  see  his  questioner  in  order  to  answer 
'  'ry  tales.    By  a  patience,  a  power  of  acute  correctly.    Schillings  foimd  also  that  the  an- 
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tidpatory  faith  of  the  questioner  in  the  cor-  person,  in  making  a  question  of  some  kind, 

rectness  of  the  answer  went  far  to  assure  that  accompanies  it  by  instinctive  and  imcon- 

correctness,  while  hesitancy  or  doubt  put  sdous  movements  of  the  head  foreshadowing 

Clever  ELans  to  dismay.     Finally  Schillings  the  expected  answer.     But  to  make  these 

was  startled  one  day  by  the  discovery  that  movements  perceptible  enough  to  serve  as  a 

Clever   Hans   understood  equally  well  any  guide  for  the  horse,  or  to  be  observed  by 

language  in  which  the  questioner  was  able  to  other  people,  they  had  to  be  strengthened  by  a 

express  himself  with  some  ease.    So  far  things  forcible  "expective  tension** — there  must  be 

had  gone  when  Pfungst  took  up  his  quest,  "faith*'  in  the  question. 

concerning  which  Mr.  Rubin  says:  ^     .    ,  ,  .... 

One  had,  so  to  speak,  to  tell  the  horse:  you  must. 

~    ^      ^.     ,         ,      .  ...^    ^  •      c  The  feeling  connected  with  this  state  of  mind  evi- 

To  try  the  horse  s  ability  to  recognize  figures,  a  fenced  itself  by  a  sense  of  tension  in  the  skin  of 

sems   of   la^e   tablets   with   figures   printed   or  the  head  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  as  well  as 

wnttcn  on  them  wer^  held  up  m  front  of  it.     In  j„  ^^^  j„„^^  ^     Simultaneously  there  was 

about  oncjialf  of  the  cases  the  questioner  knew  ^^  ^  ^^^j^^  a  steadily  increasing  sense  of  dis- 

nothing  about  the  sums  on  the  tablet;  in  the  rest  ^^^i^^^    But  at  the  moment  when  the  expected 

of  the  cases,  he  knew  those  sums.    Then  the  re-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  reached,  the  tension  suddenly 

markable  result  ensued,  that  when  the  questioner  ^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^        ^^^  /^ 

knew  the  figures,  98  per  cent  of  the  answer  were  ^^,j^f  ^^^  relaxation  made  itself  felt, 
correct.     When  he  did  not  know  them,  about  8 

per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  correct.    Similar  at-        ^.  ,      ^  ^  •   x        *.  *.         i.    ^u   «.  «.i.      4.  *. 

tempts  with  the  reading  of  words  brought,  re-       It  IS  of  great  mterest  to  note  that  the  state 

spectively,  100  per  cent,  and  o  per  cent,  of  correct  of  mmd  which  Pfungst  foimd  prerequisite  to 

replies.    What  it  all  amounted  to  in  the  end  was  the  abstraction  of  correct  results  from  Clever 

that,  if  none  of  those  present  knew  the  correct  an-  jj^^^g      ^^^^    identical    with    the    one    de- 
swer,  and  especially  if  the  questioner  did  not  know         .,    j*^  ,  .,        .,      ^        l  o   •  •4.-  *. 

it.  then  the  outcome  was  just  as  regularly  faulty  as  scnbed  by  one  of  the  older  French  Spintists 

it  was  correct  in  the  reversed  case.  as  conditional  to  successful  production  of  the 

phenomena  known  as.  *' table  rapping**  or 
The  next  thing  Pfungst  tried  to  do  was  to  "table  dancing.**  He  verified  his  conclu- 
discover  how  Clever  Hans  read  the  answers  sions  by  a  series  of  highly  successful  experi- 
out  of  the  miens  or  movements  of  the  ques-  ments,  having  for  their  object  to  produce  new 
tioner,  and  in  this  part  of  his  inquiry  he  was  and  artificial  movements  in  the  place  of  those 
very  much  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  generally  accompanying  a  thought  or  a  ques- 
position  of  the  horse*s  eyes  make  their  close  tion — for  he  had  proved  that  even  a  "mere** 
observation  very  hard.  But  he  conquered  all  thought  frequently,  if  not  always,  has  its 
difficulties  and  proved  in  the  end  that  the  motional  accompaniment.  As  far  as  "  Clever 
signs  that  guided  the  animal  were  "minute  Hans**  was  concerned,  he  reduced  the  pro- 
motions of  the  head  on  the  part  of  the  ques-  cesses  by  which  the  hprse*s  fame  for  clever- 
tioner.*'  From  this  new  starting  point,  he  ness  and  "almost  human  intellect**  was  won 
passed  on  to  a  novel  analysis  of  human  to  these  two  elements  alone:  simple  associa- 
psychology.     He  found  that  almost  every  tions  and  sensatory  impressions. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  MRS.  GASKELL 


o 


N  Michaelmas  Day,  a  hundred  years  befell  her  she  began  to  wtite  to  divert  her 
ago,  Elizabeth  Cleghom  Stevenson  (af-  mind  from  brooding  upon  the  loss  of  her  only 
terwards  Mrs.  Gaskell)  was  bom  at  Chelsea  in  son.  Her  first  notable  performance,  "  Mary 
a  house  now  numbered  93,  CheyneWalk,  and  Barton,**  appeared  in  1848,  and  in  the  history 
several  of  the  September  magazines  have  not  of  ideas,  says  Mr.  Seccombe,  it  will  always 
allowed  the  centenary  to  pass  imnoticed.  occupy  a  noble  place  as  the  starting-point 

The  Bookman f  a  special  number,  gives  in  and  rallying  cry  of  a  new  generation  of  hu- 
addition  to  two  articles  illustrations  of  a  great  manitarians,  following  that  of  the  slaw- 
raany  of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  novelist  emancipators.  Written  under  strong  pressure 
and  the  places  she  has  immortalized  in  her  of  emotion,  it  is  impregnated  by  profound 
works.  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  who  writes  human  sympathy,  tender  and  true,  and  it 
on  the  novels,  states  it  as  his  deliberate  belief  struck  home  as  a  revelation  as  well  as  a  plea 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  no  absolute  rival  in  the  for  the  down-trodden.  And  how  did  it 
measure  of  complete  success  which  she  was  achieve  such  a  result?  Largely  by  a  subt)r- 
enabled  to  achieve.    When  a  terrible  sorrow  dination  both  of  purpose  and  of  personality 
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to  a  virtually  new  conception  of  the  novel  as  books.    It  is  significant,  he  says,  that  Mrs. 

a  harmonious  work  of  art.    Light  and  shadow  Gaskell's   Knutsford   stories   were   not  her 

are  skilfully  arranged,  thought  and  emotion  earliest,  and  that  her  unfinished  novel  was 

alternate;    nothing  is  exaggerated,  no  side  based  on  recollections  and  later  observadons 

taken,  no  sermon  preached,  no  personality  of  the  place.    As  to  her  own  experiences  in 

obtruded.     The   capitalists   and   the   mill-  Knutsford,  Miss  Stevenson  was  not  as  happy 

owners  cried  out,  though  in  reality  they  were  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  was,  and  one  learns  of  de- 

not  hurt  till  ** North  and  South"  appeared  partures  of  the  girl  from  the  house  of  her 

some  seven  years  later.  aunt,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  of  hours  of 

solitary  misery  in  the  sand-pits  and  among 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  the  whin-bushes  of  the  heath.    Her  marriage 

and  her  domestic  life  were  exceedingly  happy. 

But  the  thorns  especial  to  authors  were  not  Her  husband  was  a  literary  man,  and  her 

lacking  from  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  lot,  writes  K.  L.  literary  work  met  with  every  encouragement 
Montgomery  in  the  Fortnightly.   The  gauntlet 

of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  had  to  be  run.  From  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Mrs.  Gaskdl 
and  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton"  could  not 

hope  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  certain       In  an  article  in  the  Comhill  Mrs.  Sarah  A- 

critics  meted  out  to  breakers  of  their  un-  Tooley  has  been  permitted  by  Miss  Gaskefl 

written   commandment:    "Thou   shalt  not  to  quote  impublished  portions  from  Charlotte 

make  unto  thyself  anything  that  is  new."  Bronte's  letters  in  which  reference  is  made 

The  keenest  storm  of  criticism,  however,  was  to  some  of  Mrs.  GaskelFs  books.     Of  "TTic 

called   forth   by    "The   Life   of   Charlotte  Moorland  Cottage,"  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote: 

Bronte,"  with  the  result  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  "The  little  story  is  fresh,  natural,  religious.** 

resolved  there  should  be  no  detailed  record  Recording  her  impressions  of  a  chapter  ia 

of  herself  given  to  the  world,  and  at  her  ex-  "Cranford,"  she  wished  the  paper  had  been 

press  wish  her  letters  were  destroyed,  and  twice  as  long.    She  thought  Thackeray  ou^t 

thus  a  niche  has  been  left  empty  among  the  to  retire  to  his  chamber  with  a  series  of  arti- 

world's  letter-writers.    Whether  the  justice  cles  such  as  these,  and  remain  there  till  he 

of  some  of  her  conclusions  be  still  disputed  or  had  learnt  by  vigilant  study  how    to  be 

not,  no  one  will  deny  that  Mrs.  Giskell*s  satirical    without    being   exquisitely   bitter. 

sympathy  enabled  her  to  fulfil  her  purpose  "Ruth,"  she  thought,  excelled  "Mary  Bar- 

of  making  Charlotte  Bronte  known  and  val-  ton"  for  beauty.     "Your  style  never  rose 

ued  "as  one  who  had  gone  through  a  terrible  higher,  nor,  I  think,  have  you  ever  equaled 

hfe  with  a  brave  and  faithful  heart."  the  power  of  certain  passages,"  she  wrote, 

Mr.   Seccombe  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
"Wives  and  Daughters,"  Mrs.  GaskelPs  last  Her  Love  of  the  Poor 

and  unfinished  story,  characterizing  it  as  her 

finest  and  most  finished  performance.    In  his       The  Master  of  Peterhouse  writes  abo  in 

of)inion,  not  only  does  the  book  surpass  any-  Comhill  a  centenary  tribute  to  the  memory 

thing  which  the  author  had  done  before,  but  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.    He  says: 
its  merit  is  progressive,  and  the  last  chapters 

are  the  best.     Unlike  "Edwin  Drood"  and       Mrs.  Gaskell's  greatness  of  soul  led  her  to  love 

''Denis  Duval,"  the  completion  of  the  story  the  poor— "the  poor"  in  that  widest  sens*  of  the 

makes  no  undue  sfrain  upon  the  imagination  ^7?^  with  which  the  English  version  of  the  P^oe 

-   ^,  J  T^  *  «fi"i«v  ^^  David  has  famihanzed  us:    those  who  are  op- 

of  the  reader.     Roger  returns  and  marnes  pressed  and  suffer  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  but 

Molly.     How  well  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  have  because  no  compassion  for  them  has  pierced  the 

carried   out    the   rapprochement!     Mr.    Sec-  minds  of  the  proud.    It  was  thus  that,  as  a  dweller 

combe  believes  the  scene  would  have  been  »"  t^^reat  '^^'^"^^^^"""8  !^»<.y:  ^^"f^^.^';^^ 
,  1    r  ji  A         ,.^  ^         1      .  .    could  m  no  case  have  passed  sickness  and  suttenng 

her  chef-d  mivre.    As  a  literary  meteorologist  by  ^^  ^he  other  side,  she  had  come  to  divine  as  the 

he  also  stakes  his  credit  on  the  prediction   sovereign  cure  for  the  evils  of  the  times  the  opcra- 

that  the  mercury  of  her  fame  will  have  risen  tion  of  sympathy  between  class  and  class.   She  «^ 

considerably  by  2010.  ^y  "«  "^^""^  ^^^  discoverer  of  this  remedy  though 

•^     -^  she  had  not,  we  may  be  sure,  waited  to  learn  it 

from  Disraeli,  any  more  than  it  was  she  who  taui^t 
The  Knutsford  Stories  its  secret  spring  to  Dickens,  whose  "Hard  Times" 

coincided  so  notably  with  her  second  induttml 


It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Conrad  S.  Sarrisson,   ^^^^y  »"/^i^^  ^^  production.    But  she  stood  a  tt  he 

: u..  .^.vi«  :«   .u.    d.^lJ.:^   r^  aA\    height  of  the  movement  to  whose  force  her  literary 

materially  added,   m  which   some  of 
spirits  of  her  own  generation  shared. 


in  another  article  in  the  Bookman,  to  deal   efforts  materially  added,  in  which  ^"Jiii"<if'tii 
with  "Cranford**  and  the  other  Knutsford   noblest  spirits  of  her  own  generatioi 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  OPENING 
OF  KOREA 

Y  N  the  new^aper  notices  and  the  various  reading  both  by  the  student  of  Mstoiy  and  the 

public  discussirais  of  the  recent  annexa-  private  citizen. 
tion  erf  Korek  by  Japan,  little  mention  has      This   writer   relates   that   in    November, 
been  made  of  the  important  part  home  by  the   1866,  word  was  received  in  this  country  that 
United  States  in  opening  the  "  Hermit  King-  the  American  schooner.   General  Sherman, 
dom"    to  civilization.     Indeed  to  such  an  which  in  the  preceding  August  had  sailed 
extent  has  it  been  lost  sight  of,  that  probably  fnxn  Chi-Fu  to  trade  on  the  west  shore  of 
few   Americans  under  sixty  years  of  age —  Korea,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Korean  coast 
taking    the  average  run  of  citizens — could  and  that  subsequently  she  and  all  her  pe<^lc 
give  even  the  name  of  the  commodore  who  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  king  regent 
successfully  negotiated  the  first  treaty  made  of  Korea.     Commander  Robert  W.  Shufeldt 
by  Korea  with  a  Western  nation.    Perry  and  was  sent  with  a  warship  to  investigate  the 
loss;  but  this  expedition  as  well  as  a  sub- 
sequent one  proved  unsuccessful  in  obtain- 
I  ing  any  reliable  information.     In  1871  the 
United  States  sent  Mr.  F.  F.  Low,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  China,  with  an  imposing  naval 
escort  to  Korea  in  the  b<q>e  of  negotiating 
a  treaty;  but  an  attack  on  a  flotilla  of  the  fleet 
and  the  retaliatory  measures  which  followed 
were  the  net  results,  the  local  officials  refusing 
to  send  our  minister's  letters  to  the  king.     In 
1876  the  Japanese  secured  a  treaty  with  the 
new  Korean  dynasty;    and  this  success  in- 
spired the  United  States  Government  with 
the  desire  to  renew  its  attempts  in  the  same 
direction.     In  the  fall  of  1878,  Shufeldt,  who, 
Mr.  Paullin  states,  had  ''come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of 
the  navy,"  was  entrusted  with  an  important 
mission  tocertaio  Eastemcountries,  his  orders 
from  the  Navy  Department  requiring  him  to  ■ 
"visit  some  port  of  the  Corea  with  the  en- 
deavor to  reopen  by  peaceful  measures  nego- 
tiations with  that  government."    Shufeldt  in 
due  course  reached  Fusan;  but  the  governor 
of  that  district  refused  to  forward  his  letter 
to  the  king.    A  similar  result  attended  his 
attempt  to  forward  a  letter  through  the  ja|>- 
TBE  LfTE  ADMIRAL  ROBKRT  w.  SHUTELBT  anesc  PorelgH  Office;  but  in  the  sunimer  of 

1S80  he  managed  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Japan  are  remembered;  but  Shufeldt  and  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  to  whom  he  made 
Kcarea  have  found  no  abiding-place  in  the  list  known  his  desire  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
ol  historic  events  to  which  this  country  is  Korea,  and  who  invited  him  to  his  summer 
wont  to  point  with  pride.  And  yet,  when  palace  to  talk  over  matters.  Li  promised  to 
Shufeldt's  work  in  Korea  was  done,  a  fellow  use  his  influence  with  Korea  to  bring  about  a 
officer  wrote  to  him:  "The  making  of  the  treaty,  and  shortly  afterward,  the  time  al- 
treaty  will  place  you  in  history  beside  Perry;  lotted  to  his  cruise  having  expired,  Shufeldt 
and  when  your  detractors  will  have  king  been  relumed  to  San  Francisco.  In  the  following 
forgotten  your  name  will  still  shine  brighter  year  he  was  sent  to  Peking  as  naval  attache, 
than  ever,"  In  the  Political  Science  Quar-  "for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Li  in  wganizing 
*"'y  Mr.  Charies  Oscar  Paullin  gives  an  ex-  the  Chinese  navy  and  of  making  a  treaty  with 
hanslive  account  trf  the  evwits  that  led  up  to  Korea  by  means  of  Li's  assistance."  Here  he 
and  the  incidents  immediately  attending  the  experienced  varied  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
"ecution  of  the  treaty,  which  is  well  worth  Li,  who  at  one  time  was  ail  eager  for  the 
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treaty    and   at    another   equally    indiflerent  The  treaty  was  much  more  comprehensive  than 

about  it.     At  length  the  Korean  Government  ^^l  '""^'  ^^^''^     ^^^"  ""^  own  gov-emriKTit  «r 

■     ■       .    J  .i         T.  T  ■  .i_   .  -.               -ii-            J  other   Occidental    governments   with    China    and 

intimated  through  Li  that  it  was  willing  and  j^p^n          .     _     Aniong  its  important  proi-Uioo. 

desirous  to  make  a  treaty,  and  in  the  follow-  are  those  permitting  American  citizens  to  tiade  at 

ing  March  Shufeldt  went  to  the  \icerov's  sum-  the  open  pons  of  Korea  and  to  erect  residences  awl 

mer  palace  again  to  arrange  the  terms,  it  being  warehouses    therein    .     .    .    establishing    diplo- 

■  ■y\  .L  .  ii.L       ■      *             .                   1.  matie   and    consular   representation,    prohibiring 

evident  that  "the  viceroy  was  to  represent  traffiic  in  opium  .    .        and  granting  to  i^ 

both  his  own  government  and  that  at  Seoul."  United  States  the  privilcBes  obtained  from  Korea 

The  only  important  differences  between  the  hy  the  most  favored  nation, 

first  drafts  of  the  treaty  made  by  Li  and  by  fiut,  as  Mr.  Paullin  remarks  further,  the 

Shufeldt,  respectively,  turned  u|x>n  the  in-  success  of  Shufeldt's  mission  attracted  little 

elusion  by  the  former  of  a  sentence  admitting  attention  in  America.    Our  people  were  not 

Korea's  vassalage  to  China.     Ultimately  Li  yet  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  Far  EasI: 

waived  this;  and  on  May  22,  1882,  at  a  spot  and  the  commodore  was  out  of  favor  with  the 

on  the  Korean  coast  within  sight  of  the  U.S.  S.  ruling  powers  at  Washington.     .\s  a  consc- 

Swatara,  detailed  for  Korean  service,  the  seal-  quence  of  this  disfavor  and  of  the  indifference 

ing,  signing,  and  delivering  of  the  treaty  took  of  the  people,  the  commodore  ne\-er  received 

place.    Of  tfie  scope  of  this  document  Mr.  the  recognition  in  America  that  was  legiii- 

Paullin  observes:  mately  his. 


KOREA  AND  JAPAN'S  CONSISTENCY 

1  N  another  article  reviewed  in   this  section        As  for  American  interests,  they  are  «ife.    Japan 

*   an  account  is  given  of  the  treaty  made  ^^'„^in^''";};^  '"^''hets'^jr'laUmii  ""^''"'  """^ 

with  Korea  by  the  United  States  under  which  ?i,tkvc  ^hat'^  f^n^  the^unquaiMng  expomni  ul 

important  trade  privileges  were  granted  to   mo<lem  riviliKUxon  in  Asia,  and  the  true  miiMIe 

this  country.     In  the  Xorth  A  merican  Review    term  between  Orient  and  Occident,  will  keep  faiih 

Dr.    William    Elliot    GrifBs,    the   well-known    and  do  iuslice.  not  only  with  the  nal,on^  at  bj^, 

'  i>u[  wi(n  that  coiintrv  wnicn  she  has  f\xT  n^cof- 

nizod  as  her  lirst,  her  l>csl  and  truest  friend — [be 

Sji    "Initcd  States  of  .Ana-rica. 

[  Dr.  Griffis  asserts  that  at  the  beginning  of 

1 1  her  modern  life  Japan  sttHKj  first  for  [leace  and 

' ;  the  oj>en  door.    When  she  made  her  treaty 

•                                                                      '  I  with  Korea,  that  country  received  for  tbt 

I  first  time  recognition  as  a  so\ereign  stale. 

I  Japan   then   attempted   to   redeem    it   from 
medievalism  with  all  its  cruelties  and  hurrorj 

.  [     and  to  coa.\  it  into  modern  national  life.    For 

I I  years  Japan  la\ ished  her  money  and  lent  her 
'  i     best  statesmen  to  aid  Korea  into  freedom  and 

modern  life.  This  was  not  altruistic  benevo- 
;  leiice.  It  was  for  her  own  safety  that  Japan 
1 1  lifted  up  the  cowed  .and  hermit  vassal  uf 
I  China.  "Great  as  were  Japan's  perils  from 
predatory  Western  nations,  the  existence  of 
)  a  next-door  neighbor  bigotedly  attached  to 
!  the  ideals  of  the  ancient  world  was  greater. 
To-day,  outweighing  all  other  things  nec«- 
1  sary  for  Japan's  safety  and  future  ]>rogress,  is 
'i    the  necessity  of  a  reformed  China.    In  this 

1 .    — -   — -H    view  we  have  the  key  which  unlocks  the  cwn- 

BH.  wiLi.iAU  KLiuiT  uHiFFis  plicatcd  sltuatlon  in  the  Far  East.     It  shows 

(Uaciinn  American  amhorUy  on  Korea!  Japan  Consistent  throughout." 

Dr.  Griffis  gives  an  admirably  condensed 
author  of  "Korea  the  Hermit  Nation,"  who  history  of  the  Korean  nation,  in  the  coureert 
has  had  forty-five  years'  exjierience  with  and  which  he  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  infiueoce 
study  of  the  Japanese,  writes:  of  Buddhism  on  the  "Issachar  of  nations." 
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In  1392  the  new  dynasty  banished  Buddhism  done  for  Korea  Dr.  Griflfis  mentions  the 
from  Korea,  and  its  priests  were  forbidden  to  following: 
enter  walled  cities.  Chinese  ritual  and  dog- 
mas were  then  installed;  and  from  this  date  ,.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  "^  P"{>*J^  provision  for  educa- 
-.11  ^L  •  *.  Ai-  ^  TT  u  J  tion,  a  system  of  manual  traimng,  common  and 
tfll  the  mneteenth  century  Korea  possessed  high  schools,  and  colleges,  having  already  appro- 
no  system  of  public  law  or  apparatus  of  jus-  priated  over  $250,000.  Where  public  hygiene  was 
tjce.permittedasystem  of  cruelty  and  punish-  unknown,  one  half  of  the  people  dying  of  small- 
mcnt  worse  even  than  China's,  and  neglected  P^*  ^"f^^^^*  ^j"^  almost  omnipresent.  Japan 

^,       ,       ,  ^     /  xi.  X     >  »    *^as  mtroduced  waterworks,  hospitals,  and  other 

the  development  of  the  country  s  resources,  ^eans  of  preserving  life,  her  appropriation  to  date 
To  quote  Dr.  Griffis:  rising  above  $6,000,000.     Besides  a  railroad  trav- 

ersing the  whole  country,  wagon-roads  are  built 

Public  hygiene  was  unknown.  Untfl  the  mis-  or  contracted  for  at  a  cost  thus  far  of  $750,000. 
Hionaries-came  in  1832  the  diseased,  the  aged,  and  The  center  of  graft  and  rottenness,  the  Impenal 
the  lying-in  women  were  in  large  numbers  put  out  co"rt,  made  up  largely  of  eunuchs,  sorceresses, 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  city  walls,  geomancers,  and  fortune-tellers,  has  been  cleansed. 
with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  bowl  of  rice,  to  take        ^^      ^  .«. 

their  chances.  .  .  .  Hence  when  Japan  deft-  Dr.  GnflSs  considers  that  Japan's  problem 
nttcly  turned  her  face  away  from  China  to  accept  in  Korea  is  much  like  ours  in  the  Philippines; 
Western  civihzation,  Korean  official  wrath  was  t^^t  with  altruism,  jusUce,  and  sympathy  she 
aroused,  and  the  Jai)anese  of  1868  were  stung  to       -n    .      ^1  1 1  .        '^     ^.      •',, 

madness  by  an  insulting  letter  calling  them  traitors  will  give  the  world  even  greater  surprises  than 
to  Eastern  culture.  thus  far  enjoyed.     But  she  must  expect  to 

spend  at  least  $15,000,000  annually  for  years 

Japan,  in  breaking  away  from  the  andent  to  come.  The  influence  of  250,144  professed 
life,  naturally  incurred  the  enmity  of  China.  Christians  in  Korea  must  also  be  counted  for 
'*  No  love  has  ever  been  lost  between  them,  nor  not  a  little.  There  are  signs  that  the  union 
apparently  is  likely  to  be.  Alliance  between  of  the  two  nations  in  heart  and  hand  will, 
them  is  a  dream.*'  in  ^ite  of  obstacles,  be  accomplished.     Dr. 

In  all  their  constructive  work  the  Japanese  Griffis  utters  his  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
have  studied  conditions  rather  than  enforced  Japanese  in  their  attempt  to  amalgamate  the 
theories.  To-day  Terauchi  is  to  build  a  peoples  of  the  two  countries — an  attempt 
superstructure  on  foundations  already  laid  which,  if  realized,  will  eclipse  all  known  peace 
by  I  to.    Of  some  of  the  things  Japan  has  victories. 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


R 


ECENT  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  When  Mr.  Waldo  was  at  the  Isthmus  in 

or    non-desirabilty    of    fortifying    the  1907,  there  was  "one  lonely    little   steam 

Isthmian  Canal  renders  particularly  timely  shovel  courageously  butting  into  the  hillside 

an    article    by    Mr.    FuUerton    L.    Waldo,  at  Gatum";   and  on  his*  return  he  was  fre- 

F.R.G.S.,  in  the  Engineering  Magazine^  on  quently  asked:  "Do  you  really  believe  they 

the  progress  that  has  been  made  at  Panama,  are  going  to  be  able  to  put  the  canal  through?  " 

The  editors  of  that  periodical,  in  a  prefatory  The  conditions  he  found  existing  in  1910  he 

note,   state   that   "Mr.  Waldo's   report  of  describes  as  follows: 

personal  observations   lately  made   on   the 

Isthmus  is  welcomed  because  it  expresses  the  .  Y^^  '^".*"  ^r*"  ^^f  premises  at  Gatun  in  the  di- 

.  ^«j:^»  ^c  «   ^^ 1    u,v^i*i,            1 1  •  r          J  visionengineer  St  rack-automoDiIe;  we  climbed  into 

verdict  of  a  normal,  healthy,  well-mformed  ^nd  around  the  huge  lock-chambers,  breathed  the 

and    open   nund   free  from   COmnutment    to  chokingdustof  the  concrete-mixers,  and  risked  the 

any  special  or  preconceived  opinions."     Mr.  third-rail  system  animated  by  the  magnificent  new 

Waldo's  account  is  additionally  valuable  by  Power-house.    It  was  hard  to  believe  it  was  the 

r  Ai.     r     A  4.1.  ^  1.            ^  T>               •  same  place  as  the  site  of  the  furtive  operations  of 

reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at  Panama  in  ^^e  single  shovel  in  1907.    The  Chagres  now  rioted 

1907,  at  which  time  the  army  administration  seaward  through  a  300-foot  spillway  channeled 

was  about  to  take  hold  of  the  work.     He  pays  through  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  dam-site. 

a  tribute  to  the  splendid  service  of  Engineers  •     „  •    ^^^  8^t  terraced  lock-walls  jnstaiitly 

\\7  II              JO*.                  i_                1     i_  challenged  companson  with  the  work  of  the  build- 

Wallace  and  Stevens,  whose  work,  he  says,  ^rs  of  the  mausoleum  of  Cheops.    The  masonry 

made  possible  the  work  that  is  going  on  now.  work  for  the  first  pair  of  locks  will  be  completed  by 

The  men  of  tfie  army  have  "  made  good,"  and  November.    The  floor  of  the  second  pair  is  already 

Colonel  Gorgas,  by  showing  white  men  how  P.-^P^red  to  receive  the  superstructure.    The  shov- 

.1 !•       •     ^iT    ^       •       i_             J       J  •  els  are  now  grubbing  40  feet  below  sea-levc!  to 

they  can  live  m  the  tropics,  has  rendered  m-  complete  the  necessary  excavation  for  the  third 

estimable  ser\ace  to  humanity  at  large.  pair  of  locks— and  this,  it  is  expected,  will  U  done 
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by  January.    ...    The  dam  itself  is  to  be  a  in  Mr.  Waldo's  opinion,  the  best  assurance 

mUe  and  a  half  long,  loo  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  ^jjat  the  canal  will  be  built  by  1915.     To  give 

400  feet  in  thickness  at  the  water-hne.  ,  .                    j                             j     ^  o             o 

his  own  words: 

Besides  the  Gatun  dam  and  locks,  there  is 

another  great  factor  on  which  the  compleUon  jhe  most  convincing  exhibit  at  Panama  is  the 

of  the  canal  by  191 5  depends— and  that  is  the  character  of  the  working  population  itself.    .    .    . 

Culebra  Cut.     Mr.  Waldo  characterizes  as  In  1910  the  laborers  in  all  particulars  worthy  of 

nonsense  most  of  what  has  been  published  in  ^^"^'^  ^}^J^  excessively  in  the  majority,  where 

^.      TT    '^  J  Oi.  1.        u      4.4.1^      I'j        *  ^L    o  \l  formerly  they  were  merely  numerous.    They  have 

the  United  States  about  the  shdes  at  the  Cut.  brought  their  families  to  the  Isthmus,  secure  in  the 

The  1909  Report  of  the  Canal  Commission  knowledge  of  healthful  surroundings,  good  schools, 

sho^vs  that  the  engineers  expected  them.     As  a  generally  moral  environment,  social  diversions, 

to  the  work  actuaUy  done,  the  foUowing  fig-  ^""^  L**'''?"^*!!^  ^'i^^^^^^°^  commissariat.    The 

T^  -^  ^.  '  A  4.  °  ^^  number  of  gardens  in  three  years  has  mcreased 
ures  are  given:  ExcavaUon  to  August  i,  19x0,  greatly.  The  people  really  se^m  to  care  to  make 
including  the  allowance  for  the  shdes  at  their  dooryards  beautiful.  Panama  begins  to  ap- 
Culebra  shows  113,135,206  cubic  yards  ex-  pear  like  home  to  them. 
cava  ted  since  May  4,  1904,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans began  work.  Cubic  yards  remaining  to  And  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  favorable 
be  taken  out,  69,402,560.  The  mere  reports  sign  of  all — the  baseball  rivalry  is  as  fast  and 
of  the  work  of  the  shovels,  however,  is  not,  furious  as  that  of  the  steam  shovels. 


FRANCE'S  NON-SUCCESS  IN  MADAGASCAR 

O INGE.  France,  fifteen  years  ago,  added  like  2,500,000;  and  this  total  is  made  up  of 
^  Madagascar  to  her  colonial  possessions  components  almost  as  varied  as  those  of  our 
much  has  been  written  concerning  the  possi-  own  Philippine  possessions.    The  Hovas  are 
bilities,  the  riches  in  natural  resources,  the  foes  of  the  Sakalavas;  the  Mahafali  are  always 
glorious  future  of  that  remarkable  island — an  hostile;  the  Comoriens  are  sly  and  undepend- 
island  comprising  a  territory  as  vast  as  Bel-  able;  and  several  others,  as  the  Antanosi, 
gium,  France,  and  Holland  combined.    Many  Sihanaka,  and  Tanala,  are  still  savages.    M. 
writers,  official  and  non-official,  have  spoken  Faguet  describes  large  tracts  of  territory  in 
of  Madagascar  as  a  Promised  Land,  as  an  traversing  which  **one  is  sadly  surprised  by 
**  Eastern  France,"  whose  inhabitants  were  to  the  deserted  aspect  of  the  country."    Except- 
be  recruited  with  emigrants  from  the  French  ing  the  wood  cut  for  fuel  for  locomotives  and 
metropolis,  as  a  colony  whose  successful  de-  steam  launches,  the  forest  resources  are  al- 
velopment  and  phenomenal  growth  were  to  most  unexploited.     On  large  areas,  where 
equal  those  of  Canada.    These  rosy  anticipa-  Chinese,  Siamese,  or  Burmese  would  find  the 
tions  have  not,  it  seems,  been  realized.    On  elements  of  a  profitable  commerce,  the  scat- 
the  contrary,  according  to  an  article  by  M.  tered  Betsileos  and  Betsimisarakas  vegetate 
Emile  Faguet,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  apathetically.    This  ** gloom  of  dismal  spaces, 
the  present  state  of  the  island  is  in  many  this  impression  of  solitude,"  are  accentuated 
respects  not  far  short  of  deplorable.     This  in    the    zone    of   the   high    denuded  table- 
eminent  writer  says:  lands.    Here,  in  the  valleys  that  separate  the 

,,.„,.         .      r  .1        .1.  vast  ridges,  *'  the  rich  land  awaits  vainly  rice- 
After  the  dttticult  times  that  followed  the  cam-   _, A.^4.'"'  c^xAc  ^f  ,r^«^*^Ki-^'  r>^A  ^^^A^  ^f 

paign  of  1895.  after  the  application  of  the  principles  plantations,  fields  of  vegetables,  and  ponds  of 

of  General  Galli^ni.  and  their  transformation  by  fish";  but  the  mdilterent  natives  neglect  to 

M.  Augagneur,  after  the  hesitation,  the  uncer-  plant  mangoes,  p)eaches,guavas,  oranges,  euca- 

tainty,  the  hopes  and  disillusions,  the  boisterous  lyptus,  and  Japan  lilies,  all  of  which  would 

success  of  the  one  and  the  discouragements  of  the  4^/.  .  t    •     .yj'   \.^'^^ 

other,   the  conflicts  of  theories  and  interests  of  nourish  in  this  region. 

which   the   Residence  at  Antananarivo  was  the  At  the  begmnmg  of  the  French  occupation, 

th^ter.  one  may  ask  whether  the  great  island  is  a  the  island  was  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  a.nd 

profitable  conquest  and  whether  the  criticisms  and  ^^^^^^  minerals;  but,  though  gold  has  been 

recnminat ions  of  to-day  are  not  signs  of  a  reaction  •      j    ^.u      ,.     1*    u«,  «  ^Ju  u^««  „..^u  «^  *^ 

against  the  enthusiasm  of  past  yetrs.  ™ned,  the  results  have  not  been  s^ich  as  tQ 

lead  to  the  acqmsition  of  fortunes.    In  cett^in 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  develop)-  districts  tourmalines,  rock  crystals,  amethyst, 

ment  of  the  colony  has  been  the  number  and  turquoises,  and  emeralds  are  found;  in  other 

diversity  of  the  races  of  which  the  population  regions  cattle  have  been  raised  and  brought 

is  composed.    The  natives  number  something  to  market  at  a  profit;  in  still  others  the  ml- 
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tivation  of  rice  is  encouraged  by  the  French  a  monumental  mausoleum  in  which  he  may  deep 

Government;  but  developrnent  of  trade  and  |;''pLl^*^ra^7hr«^T/o'"«"nJln^'r^v!^ 

commerce  as  a  whole  is  retarded  by  the  m-  miners  are  satisfied  with  60  centimes  for  12'bourk' 

sufficiency   of    transportation    routes.      The  work.    In  the  country  districts  the  sorcerer  is  sta 

reports  published  at  home  of  the  "execution  all-powerful;  arts  and   handicrafts  remain  in  a 

of  CTeat  works  of  public  utility  "are  not  justi-  primitive  condition.    In  his  agricuhurc  the  Mai- 

^11        ,  r  ^1  J       J  i.1.  J  agasy  neglects  fertilization,  rotation-cropping,  a»l 

fied  by  the  state  of  the  ports  and  the  roads,  the  selection  of  stock;  and  he  obstinately  refuses 

Of  the  towns,  Antananarivo  alone  merits  the  to  use  the  ordinary  agricultural  machines, 
name  of  city;  the  others — even  Diego-Suarez 

— are  less  important  than   the  little  chief       Alluding    to    the    reported    discov'er>'    cf 

town  of  a  French  canton.    Of  all  the  native  petroleum  and  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the 

races  the  Hovas  are  the  most  interesting.    At  island,  M.  Faguet  says,  that  whatever  may  be 

the  capital  they  are  seen  at  their  best.  the  natural  possibilities  of  expansion,  cap- 
italists and  colonists  will  be  unable  without 

Oh  the  courts  of  the  tennis-clubs  they  handle  the  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  transform  them 

racket  with  grace;  their  equipages  dispute  the  palm  j^to    practical    and    profitable    realizations, 

with  those  of  Europeans;  a  Hova  medallist  is  di-  a>      j^       ,  ^  i.     l    -i^     •    r      -.•   -j 

rector  of  music  for  the  Government;  and  Hova  ^^^  ^oads  must  be  built;  mfanUode,  now 

amateurs  are  in  the  majority  in  the  Philharmonic  enormous,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  nati\tr 

^^iety.  sorcerers,  must  be  stopped;  foreign  immigra- 
tion should  be  solicited.    A  thousand  Annam- 

Of  the  Malagasy  generally,  however,  M.  ite  families  would  in  a  few  years  transform 

Faguet  draws  amelancholy  picture.    He  says:  the  marshes  of  the  island  into  rich  rice-plan- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  either  diminishes  or  tations;   Malays  would   help   the    Hovas   to 

remains  stationary.    This  is  easily  explained.    The  raise  cattle;  and  Chinese,  Hindus,  and  n^roes 

Malagasy  of  the  tablelands  is  ill  protected  against  would  furnish  the  labor  indispensable  for  the 

the  variations  of  temperature.    Summer  and  winter  p^bUc  works.      But   for  aU   this  millions  of 

he  IS  clothed   in  a  shirt,  vague  drawers,  and  a  T  ,,  ,  j    ^i_  1 

lamba  of  cloth  or  cotton.      In  his  house  of  wood,  irancs  would  be  necessary;  and,  the  colony 

straw,  or  clav,  open  to  all  weathers,  he  is  unable  to  being  too  poor  to  provide  them,  a  loan  should 

keep  himself  warm  from  May  to  September;  for  be  guaranteed  by  France  for   the   purpose. 

fuel,  when  it  is  procurable,  is  both  scarce  and  dear.  Otherwise,    the   fjuture   of    the    colony    will 
.     .     .     His  hygiene  IS  deplorable  and  tuberculosis  ,       ,    \^,         .V  •/-  1        j  « 

is  prevalent,    (ienerally,  the  Malagasy  is  improvi-  render  fruitless   the  sacnfices  already  made 

dent  or  prodigal.     If  he  hoards  at  all,  it  is  to  build  for  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  the  island. 


LOUIS    BOTHA   FROM   A   GERMAN  VIEWPOINT 

TpHE  achievements  of  General  Botha,  the  and  his  followers.     Botha  is  an  exemplar  of  the 

*     famous  Boer  statesman  and  soldier,  in  the  ?!^  ^"^^  Y^*^"^  of  oatient  endurance.   The  EngUsh 

^^w^A^^  ^f  u:^   ,^..^4.  •     ^1      I,  11   J  Commissioners  often   turned   him   down    sharply 

service  of  his  country,  may  justly  be  called  ^hen    he    made    his    unceasing    demands     a^ 

inspiring.     In  the  face  of  a  thousand  odds —  protests;  he  never  grew  tired  of  repeating  them. 

the  grievances  of  English  rule,  the  mistrust  As  a  party  to  the  treaty,  he  was  responsible  to 

of  him  by  his  own  countrymen  aroused  by  h»s  peop^e  that  it  should  be  observed,  and   Eng- 

Kii'u  t^o«:^.^f  «♦*:<-., ^^  4.^  *u  •  land  did  not  observe  it.     Efforts  were  made  to 

his  patient  attitude  to  the  governing  power,  undermine   his   prestige;   and   the    Boers,    seeing 

he,   by  his  sagacity  and  quiet,  indomitable  his  unfailing  affability   in   negotiating   mith    the 

endurance    has    wrought    wonders    for    his  government,    grew    mistrustful.     They    became 

I)e()i)|c.  weary  of  waiting,  but  Botha  still  ever  counselled 

TU/.  /' ,«i     /      L     /T    •      •  \      •  •    ^  patience!     He  felt  that  steady  persistence    must 

^  1  be  Gartenlai^e  (Leipzig)  gives  an  inter-  {^n^lly  conquer,  and   to  this  consciousness   was 

fhting   and   highly   appreciative   account   of  added  his  confidence  in  the  innate  strength  of 

the    marvels    accomplished    by    this    heroic  l"s  people.    The  man  could   not   be   killed   off: 

ligure.     The  writer  of  the  article,  A.  Scho-  tjiat .  soon    became    the    general    feeling    of    the 

,  li  .  .  dominant    powers.     He   is   the    strongest    amone 

waiUT,  says  in  part:  ^,g  j^^  patient  endurance:  that  was  the  feeling  of 

the  oppressed. 
If  our  well-informed  journals  and  political  Without  indulging  in  inflammatory'  speeches, 
wiM.M  n'»*  discuss  the  conditions  in  South  Africa,  such  as  conditions  gave  ample  occasion  for,  he 
jIm'V'  I'xhaust  thcmselv^es  in  panegyrics  upon  steadily  pointed  to  the  evils  of  the  English  rule, 
JMiuland's  magnanimous  policy  of  conciliation,  until  the  people  lost  all  confidence  in  it.  Qaietlj*. 
Nrvrr  have  panegy'rics  been  more  unjustly  be-  and  without  any  spirit  of  revenge,  he  proceeded 
t»iow«'d,  The  credit  of  restoring  the  country  with  the  work  of  organization,  and  when  the 
drM>latc(|  by  war,  and  the  position  of  power  first  political  campaign  took  place,  his  ranks 
'd   by   the    Boers,   is  due  solely  to   Botha  were  in  order  and  they  gained  the  first  \TCtor>. 
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The  suffrBge  was  so  carefully  distributed  that  the 
English  calculated  upon  the  ck-rtion  turning  in 
their  favor;  it  was  thought  impossible  that  th^ 
Boen  could  reap  success  in  the  industrial  centers. 
That  Botha  put  the  economic  interests  in  the 
fon^graund  did  not  disturb  the  unity  of  his  people, 
since  their  economic  interests  are  not  divided, 
while  he  gained  adherents  from  the  opposing 
ramp  where  such  is  not  the  case.  TTius  could 
Ihe  Boers  achieve  a  victory  in  the  Transvaal; 
and  thus  could  the  Transvaal  take  the  lead  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Boer  nationality,  until 
union  with  Cape  Colony  and  the  former  Orange 
Free  State  permanently  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Boer  element,  which  will  doubtless 
be  Kkewise  politically  assured  by  a  new  suffrage 
law.  How  strong  Botha  feels  himself,  and  how 
highly  he  rales  the  cultural  aignilicance  of  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa,  he  showed  most  clearly 
when,  on  being  entrusted  with  the  formation  of 
the  first  Ministry  of  the  Federated  States,  he 
rx'fused  to  summon  men  from  different  parties 
in  order  to  form  a  coalition  ministr>-. 

The  honor  ot  his  people  hangs  ufion  his  name; 
and  Botha  has  a  strong  feeling  for  that.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  English  press  the  Boer  has 
long  been  generally  regarded  as  the  inferior  of 
the  Englishman  in  culture  and  statesmanship. 
English  dominion  was.  indeed,  sought  to  iic 
justified  on  that  ground.  Men  proud  of  their 
nationality,  like  Botha,  suffer  under  such  ignorant 
judgments.  To  eradicate  that  prejudice  is  a  life- 
object  with  them. 

And  this  saving  of  their  name  signifies  at  the 
same  time  the  destruction  of  the  nimbus  that 
surrounded  the  English.  For  England  is  always 
held  up  as  the  model  colonial  power.  Such 
catchwords  are  inherited  like  diseases.  Never 
has  a  country  laid  bare  its  weak  points  mare 
awfully  than  did  England  in  its  colonial  policv 
in  South  Africa — above  all,  in  the  Transvaal. 
What  did  England  make  of  it  in  five  years?  A 
country  in  debt,  groaning  under  inner  and  outer 
uppression.  torn  by  mistrust  and  hatred.  Not 
alone  the  issue  of  the  first  elections,  but  absolute 
helplessness  in  (ace  of  the  economic  collapse, 
forced  the  rulers  to  transfer  the  administration 
to  the  Boers.  It  was  theirs  to  right  the  ship  of 
state,  and  they  have  done  it  brilliantly.  There 
was  no  money  for  pensions,  for  railroads,  for 
keeping  up  for  a  time  the  bankrupt  English 
wttlements;  the  peasants  had  lost  their  hopeful 
liersistencc,  capital  on  a  great  scale  remained 
aloof,  and  the  state  itself  could  secure  loans  under 
decent  conditions  only  if  guaranteed  by  the 
"mother  country." 

Then  Botha  became  Premier.  What  he  has 
accomplished  in  three  years  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale.  He  paid  interest  on  the  huge  debt  with 
which  English  misrule  had  saddled  the  cotintrj'. 
beades  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  dismissed 
officials  of  the  former  republic;  completed  the 
network  of  railways,  gave  aid  to  the  peasants  in 
their  efforts  to  engaec  in  corporate  activity, 
created  opportunities  of  work  (or  his  impoverished 
countrymen.  And  with  all  this  the  state  treasury 
presented  an  abundant  surplus  every  year.  He 
liiamissed  the  Chinese  from  the  country  ami  pro- 
vided industry  with  African  laborers,  so  that  the 
money  remained  in  the  land.  He  has  '  raised 
confidence  within  the  country  and  to  the  country, 
so  that  gold  flowed  into  it.  Never  has  mining 
stood  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  now,  and  never  has 
the  credit  of  the  state  been  higher.     The  mutual 


distrust,  too.  has  given  place  to  peaceful  collabo- 
ration since  the  question  of  school  and  language 
has  been  solved  and  every  element  oF  the  popu- 
lation knows  that  it  is  getting  its  due.  One 
class  alone  has  Botha  antagonized — the  English 
officials.     He  sent  home  the  idlers  and  parasites^ — 


whole  shiploads  of  them — whose  only  object  w.-ls 
to  serve  long  enough  to  obtain  a  pension. 

Before  the  Boer  war  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
vaal had  the  greatest  name  among  all  Ihe  lluer!< 
of  South  Africa;  in  that  conflict  they  forfcifcd 
much  of  their  renown.  It  was  generally  ex(ie<-icil 
after  that  event  that  Cape  Colony  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  Boer  nation- 
ality. Botha  has,  in  peace,  restored  the  glor\' 
of  their  name;. he  has  made  his  shattered  country 
financially  the  strongest  of  the  South  African  col- 
onies, the  provider  of  money  of  its  brother  states. 
And  now  that  he  has  secured  to  his  land  the  leader- 
ship of  South  Africa,  it  is  the  goal  of  his  ambition 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Boer 
people  alone — under  the  guidance  of  the  Trans- 
vaal—to develop  and  govern  South  Africa.  Not 
that  he  contemplates  a  forcible  breaking  away. 
He  does  not  hate  the  English;  he  gazes  down  upon 
them  with  .smiling  superiority.  He  esteems  their 
sj'stem  of  government,  even  though  not  the  men 
who  administer  it.  He  cannot  hope  for  support 
from  any  nation,  as  he  has  bitterly  learned;  he 
needs  the  "mother  country"  as  a  protecting  wall 
until  his  people  shall  be  great  and  strong  enough 
to  lenture  safely  among  the  world-powers. 
Every  nerve  is  meanwhile  strained  to  hasten  the 
time  when  it  would  appear  an  absurdity  for  the 
'*mother"  to  keep  its  big  daughter  in  leading- 
strings.  Then  the  maintenance  of  English  rule 
will  become  an  impossibility,  and  no  English 
will  contend  for  it. 
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THE  MILLENNIUM  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CLUNY 


POR  three  days  in  September  the  little 
*^  town  of  Cluny,  near  Macon  in  Bur- 
gundy, celebrated,  with  feteswhichthe  French 
journals  describe  as  " magnifiques "  and  "fort 
belles,"  the  one-thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  its  celebrated  abbey.  Cluny 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  name  in  monastic 
history.  In  qio,  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine 
gave  the  village  and  valley  of  Cluny  (or 
Clugny)  to  Demon,  abbot  of  Balme,  to  found 
there  a  branch  of  the  Order  of  Benedictines. 
So  rapidly,  from  the  very  outset,  did  the  in- 
fluence of  Cluny  spread,  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  more  than  2000  convents  acknowl- 
edged its  auth()rity.  Its  abbey  church,  be- 
gun in  ioRq,  and  having  five  naves  and  seven 
towers,  was  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  later 
=<rved  as  the  model  for  many  a  noted  mon- 
astery. The  Cluniacs  even  invaded  England, 
their  houses  in  that  country  numbering  thirty- 
two  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed. 
Indeed,  for  three  centuries — the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  —Cluny  was  the  greatest 
religious  power  of  the  world:  it  made  popes 


Academy  of  Macon,  was  carried  out  wiik 
great  success  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Academy  succeeded  in  the  difficult  feat  of 
grouping  the  Government,  the  clergy,  and  (k 
savants,  and  of  establishing  for  the  time  bdng  • 
truce  of  parties.  One  saw  at  Cluny,  in  a  depart- 
ment the  elect  of  which  arc  Radical-Socialists,  tbc 
crowd  salute  with  respect  the  tnshops  as,  croat  in 
hand  and  mitre  on  head,  they  traver^d  the  stirrtf : 
one  witnessed  in  the  histone  corttge  side  by  sAc 
the  sons  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  familis 
of  Burgundy  and  the  children  of  M.Simyan,  deputy 
and  former  under- secretary  of  state. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a  congress  of 
archR.ology  and  history,  to  which  M.  Reoc 
Bazin  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  although  the  finl 
aim  of  Cluny  was  to  make  saints,  the  abbe>' 
was  also  a  great  school  of  art  and  artists. 

At  Cluny,  as  at  Monte  Cassino,  we  Icnow  tlui 
besides  the  brothers  devoted  exclusively  to  psalm- 
ody and  the  study  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  cEearim; 
of  forests,  there  n'ere  others  who  were  calligraphm 
and  illuminators,  statuaries,  moraists,  goldsmiths, 
bookbinders,  and  musicians.  Many  of  tbeir  mat- 
terpieces  have  survived  revolutions  and  are  pre- 
served inourlibrariesand  museums.  These  artists, 
whose  names  have  perished,  asked  neither  the  re~ 
ward  of  gold  nor  that  of  glory.  And  among  tbcia 
were  masters  of  the  art  that  is  the  most  perf«sa  artd 
eloquent  of  all — architecture.  The  architects  t< 
Cluny  have  constructed  thousands  of  churches  and 
cloisters;  they  have  created  a  style;  and  to-day. 
quite  often,  when  one  asks,  whether  in  Frarice. 
S|>ain,  England,  or  the  Holy  Land,  what  is  thr 
origin  of  a  particular  famous  monument,  the  guide 
{3  obliged  to  reply:  "The  Burgundian  abb^-  oL 

In  1245  Louis  DC  (Saint  Louis)  ^-isitcd 
Cluny  and  had  there  an  interview  with  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  This  notable  event  formed  the 
subject  of  a  historic  pageant  at  the  aamver- 
sary  celebrations.    We  rea4: 

The  pious  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  broth' 
ers.  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  Blanche  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  nobles  and 
gentlemen  at  arms,  proceeded  to  the  abbey,  wbere 
the  Pope,  surrounded  by  monks,  awaited  him.  The 
costumes  and  the  caparisons  of  the  horses  w««t 
magnificent.  .  .  .  The  velvet,  silk;  ck>th-of- 
gold,  the  armor,  coats-of-mail.  the  great  swords  dk 
the  Crusaders — all  these  defiling  in  the  narrow 
medieval  streets  under  a  glorious  sun.  restored  10 
us  for  an  instant  a  dazzling  feodality  with  it* 
villeins,  its  aldermen,  and  its  fools,  who  followed 
im.  omsri  iir-niHuvL  p\HvnK  at  rr.lNY  on  foot. 

and  aided  the  papacy  in  its  struggles  with  the  The  same  writer  observes  with  regret  that 
Empire;  and  kings  and  princes  made  pilgrim-  of  all  the  grandeur  of  Cluny  only  some  ruins 
ages  to  the  famous  abbey  and  granted  it  all  are  now  to  be  seen.  Ini  790,  when  the  Constit- 
•j)rts  of  privileges.  uent  .Assembly  dissolved  the  Cluniac  congie- 

From  accounts  in  lUuslratwn  and  the  gation,  the  town  of  Cluny  purchased  the 
Monde  llluslrv.  we  learn  that  the  millennial  famous  abbey  and  pulled  it  down, — an  act 
'  I  lebration,    which    was   arranged    by    the  of  vandalism  denounced  by  Napoleon. 
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TRIBUTES  TO   HOLMAN-HUNT 

T^HE    opening    article    in    the    October  who  had  even  then,  before  Hunt  had  won 

*     Coniemparary  Review,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  his  fame,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  painter's 

Rossettiy  is  devoted  to  Holman-Hunt.    Hunt  merits. 

and  the  writer  were  contemporaries,  and  for  Holman-Hunt  might  truly  be  cited  as  an 

most,  though  not  all,  of  the  painter *s  life,  instance  of  a  cracked  vessel  lasting  longest. 

Mr.   W.    M.    Rossetti   saw   much   of   him.  He  must  have  been  tough — that  is,  made  of 

After  Hunt's  second  marriage  (in  1874  or  good  physical  material — for  he  lived  to  be 

1875  he  had   married  his  deceased  wife's  eighty-three;  but,  as  the  writer  says,  he 

sister)  Mr.  Rossetti  saw  but  little  of  him  for  .^         ,          ,       ^    r  u    uu   •  ^    ^    • 

^.    ^               .  ,,           TT      X              e^            A.     e  was  often  and  gravely  out  of  health;  indeed,  since 

a  tmie,  especially  as  Hunt  was  often  out  of  ^c  returned  from  the  East  in  1856  I  have  seldom 

England.     In  1905,  however,  when  his  book  known  him  to  be  in  good  condition  for  long.    At 

on  "The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood"  was  one  time,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  typhoid 

pubUshed,  the  two  old  friends  came  together  ^^.r'.w'^h   k""  '"^  ^^^  1^  ^"^'.u   "^^^f^'  if^K 

*^     .      .     '     .,        -  ,,          ,       .        ,             *=>  .  after  that  he  became  a  victim  to  asthma,  or  which 

agam,  m  spite  of  there  havmg  been  vanous  he  at  times  gave  me  details  so  painful  as  to  be  al- 

statements  in   the  volume  with   regard   to  most  harrowing.   But  nothing  daunted  him.  Cour- 

D.   G.   Rossetti  which  his  brother  thought  ageous  in  an  eminent  degree,  physically  and  morally 

not  altogether  correct.     During  the  last  year  courageous,  he  fought  his  maladies  as  if  they  had 

...       ^  ..,,.-     ,,      Tk     ^^'                 4,  been  so  many  desert  wolves  or  hyenas:  he  grapple  1 

Of  the  painter  s  Me  Mr.  Rossetti  seems  to  ^.jth  them  and  rebelled  against  them,  and  would 

have  visited  him  fairly  often,  and  even  stayed  not  be  beaten, 

with  him;  and  he  was  asked  by  the  widow  tt     .                  .•  n       i*  •        n 

to    be    one    of    Hunt's    pall-bearers.    The  ^  """'  was  essentially  religious,    an  earnest 

article    under    review    wL    written    after  Protestant  Christian  in  the    ull  sense  of  the 

returning  from  the  funeral  in  St.  Paul's.  ^f     5  ^ut  apparently  not  altogether  widely 

Writing    of    Holman-Hunt    about    1847,  ¥ff  "^t-    "f  ^^     ^  ^T^^^^^^""^  '^T'" 

Mr.  Ros^tti  describes  him  as  "f*^'    Enghshman,    and    htUe   disposed    to 

admit  that  such  outlandish  personages  as 

a  young  man  of  sturdy  and  rather  fleshy  physique,  Chinamen,  Japanese,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Or 

somewhat  above  the  middle  height     His  face  was  even    Frenchmen,    had    any    great    raison 

pale,  his  eyes  Itght  grayish  blue,  his  hair  abundant,  ,,^.         ,        ,           1^4.  r       *  *     r       i.      -..i-  -ll 

straight,  and  ofa  rither  pale  yellow  or  sandy  tint!  ^  ^^^^  ^hen  brought  front  to  front  with  the 

it  continued  abundant  till  his  death.    His  forehead  Briton. 

was  always  remarkable — large,  strong,  and  from  an  •      Mr.  Ford  Madox  HueflFer  contributes  to 

eariy  date  sc<>red  with  a  few  horizontal  lines.     To  the   ForinigMy  Retdew  for  October  an   in- 

see  and  hear  him  once  or  twice  was  to  be  satisfied  .         ..                    •  ^'          r  tt  1           tt      ^    i.i_ 

that  there  was  "something  in  him  beyond  the  terestmg  appreaation  of  Holman-Hunt,  the 

common."  His  nose  was  of  full  thickness,  with  an  father  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  This  is  Mr. 
t>bservab!y  projecting  tip:  in  his  concluding  years  Hueflfer's  account  of  the  message  of  the 
this  peculiarity  had  almost  disappeared.  His  talk  man: 
—not  wholly  free  from  evidences  of  a  scanty  educa- 
tion, but  these  also  disappeared  as  the  years  went  on  Inspired  with  the  intense,  unreasoning  faith  of 
— was  full  of  character  and  point  and  observation;  the  ascetic  for  the  mysteries  of  revealed  religion — 
thoughtful,  and  often  humorous  and  diverting.  inspired,  too,  with  the  intense  and  unreasoning  de- 

f,             .        o  o  xi-   ^   ^i-     <iT»  T>  -n    >»         .  ^^^  °^  *^^  ascetic  for  the  rendering  of  truth,  since 

It  was  m   1848  that  the      P.R.B.,'    as  it  he  believed  that  truth  and  revealed  religion  were 

Is  generally  called,  was  formed,  and  that  the  as  much  identical  as  are  the  one  in  three  of  the 
association  of  Hunt  and  Dante  Gabriel  Trinity,  so  Mr.  Holman-Hunt  supported  the  fiery 
Rnou>tti  hpram#»  on  r]n^  Af  fKic  tirv.*.  suns  of  the  desert,  the  thirsts  of  the  day,  the  rigors 
KossetU  became  so  close.  At  this  time  of  the.  night,  the  contempt  of  his  compatriots,  and 
tlunt,  says  the  writer,  was  very  poor,  and  the  scorn  of  his  time,  in  the  endeavor  to  prove  that 
had  to  live  with  extreme  economy.  While  Our  Lord  was  a  Semitic  boy  or  an  adult  Jew  in- 
sharing  a  studio  in  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  ^PS^  V^^  }h^  ecstasy  of  a  modern  French  anar- 
^nai^  xintli  Ti  P  J> r^a^t^*i  k^  Ur.A  ^u^l.  cn^st;  that  His  mother  was  a  Bedouin  woman  of 
bquare,  with  D.   O.  Rossetti,  he  had  often  ^^  particular  distinction,  or  that  the  elders  in  the 

to  be  content  with  a  smgle  hernng,  or  some-  temple  were  a  set  of  Semitic  sheiks  dressed   in 

thing  similar,  for  his  day*s  meal,  though  he  aniline  dyed  burnouses,  packed  together  in  wooden 

frequenUy  dined  at  the  Rossettis'  table.  tabernacles,  beneath  a  remorseless  sun.    This  was 

T«    wQf^  rt«^  ^^  ♦u^  ««  ^ •  t"6  message  of  Mr.  Holman-Hunt  to  his  genera- 

In  1852  one  of  the  rare  occasions  arose  tj^n,  a  meLage  surely  very  salutary  and  very  use- 
when  the  wnter  spent  several  days  together  ful.  For  of  its  kind,  and  as  far  as  it  went,  it  meant 
in  Hunt's  company.  This  was  at  a  farm-  clearness  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  thought  in 
house  at  Fairlight,  Hastings,  to  which  Hunt  ^"V  department  of  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing 
went  in  order  to  paint  his  famous  picture  '^^*  ^  "^^"  ^^"  ^^"  '^  ^''  ^^y- 
of  stray  sheep.  Another  inmate  of  this  The  artist  was  declared  an  atheist  and  an 
farmhouse  at  the  time  was  Edward  Lear,  effort  was  made  to  have  him  imprisoned ! 
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CENTENARY  OF  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "RAB  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS" 

Born  September  22,  1810,  fourth  of  hii 
line  and  name,  in  the  old  Secession  Hanx 
at  Biggar,  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  that  picturesque  village 
His  father  then  became  minister  of  Brou^ 
ton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  Jobs 
entered  the  high  school  of  the  city.  He 
grandfather  and  uncle  were  surgeons  m 
Glasgow,  and,  after  passing  through  tbe 
University  of  Edinburgh,  John  also  deddcd 
to  enter  the  medical  precession.  AcoMiline 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  was  ortidtd 
as  an  ajq>rentice  to  Professor  Syme,  tbe 
eminent  surgeon.  "One  day  into  the  Minto 
House  hospital,  where  young  Brows  was. 
walked  the  dog  Rab;  and  tbe  incidents  that 
followed  aSorded  the  young  medical  appreii- 
tice  a  theme  which  rendered  him  more  fa- 
mous than  did  his  clinical  studies."  Even 
at  this  time,  while  yet  an  unformed  youth, 
his  "sweetness  of  face  and  charm  of  manner 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  id 
con  I  act." 

These    were    pre-anesthethic    days;    and 
young  Brown  found  the  operating  table*  a 
DR.  JOHN  BBOui,-  j^^j  ^^  j^^  scnsilivc  nature.     He  therefofc 

decided  to  become  a  physician.  He  ^tent 
AT  the  time  of  his  death  (May  11,  iSSj)  two  years  at  Chatham,  where  <m  the  occaaoo 
^^  there  was  perhaps  no  more  honored  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  he  acquitted  lum- 
and  beloved  citizen  of  Edinburgh  than  self  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  town. 
Dr.  John  Brown.  Visiting  that  city  shortly  Years  afterward,  at  a  private  dinner-part)- 
after  his  decease,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley,  at  which  he  and  DicltMis  were  present,  the 
who  contributes  an  interesting  centenary  novelist,  unaware  of  the  identity  of  the 
sketch  of  him  to  the  CornhUl  Magazine  hero  with  his  fellow  guest,  ^x>ke  of  the  im- 
(London),  found  it  given  up  to  reminiscences  pression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  fearless 
of  "  the  kindly  old  physician,  than  whom  even  conduct  of  "a  young  Scottish  doctcw"  dur- 
the  great  Sir  Walter  [Scott]  had  not  rooted  ing  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Chatham, 
himself  more  deeply  in  the  social  life  of  It  was  his  fellow  student,  afterward  Sir 
'Auld  Reekie,'"  we  read:  Theodore    Martin,-    who    first    urged    Dr. 

Brown  to  undertake  literary  work,   but  he 
People   recalled    his   familiar   figure,    whh   the   resisted    the   suggestion.     Only   when    Htsfa 
benign   face   and    ihe   silver   hair   walking   along    ,,.,.  .  l-  -    -  -.l  l     l 

Princes  Street  ..n  sunny  days.  .  .  .  He  W'UtT  sent  him  a  commission  with  a  check 
bved  Kdinburgh,  he  rejoiced  in  her  bi^uiy,  and  for  £-io  in  advance,  and  his  practical  wife 
he  knew  almost  everybody  in  the  place.  .  .  .  "grabbed  the  money,"  did  he  public  any- 
He  did  not  often  raise  his  hat.     "My  nods"  he   ,j,i  Othem-ise,    as    he    told    one    of    hb 

said,     arc  on  ihe  pnniiple  that  my  hat  13  chron-  ■■  l         l  u         l  vi  1. 

Jcally  lifted,  at  least  to  women."  .  .  .  His  biographers,  he  would  probably  never  have 
atiiuainiantes  included  all  ranks  and  condiiions  written  a  word.  The  first  series  of  hi* 
af  people,  and  one  might  say  horses  and  doKs  "HorK  Subsecivae"  was  issued  in  1858.  It 
also  .     .      He    rented    and    sympathi^i-d    j^duded    his    famous    stojy    "Rab    and   te 

with  dog  nature  much  as  he  did  wuh  human   r-  ■     j    >■     ^  <^.■  .l     ,- 

Ix'ings     .    .    .    Once,    when    his    terrier   leapt  Fricnds.       Concernmg  this  gem,  the  C*f»- 
from  the  scat  opposite  to  him  in  the  carriage  hill  writer  relates: 
through  the  open   window,  he  merely  remarked, 

"1  ex|K?ct  he  has  recoRuized  an  acquaintance  " ;  The  immorlal  story  was  written  "on  the  quick." 
and  on  another  iKcasiun  he  said:  "I  have  just  to  use  one  of  Dr.  John's  favorite  exprrsnons.  Ma 
met  a  deeply  ron-citniious  dog;  he  was  carrying  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smilh.  of  BigK^r.  asktd  hi« 
his  own  muzzk."  to  give  a  lecture  in  his  native  village.     He  bd 
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never  lectured  before,  but  was  anxious  to  say  As  shown  in  his  letters,  the  Doctor  had 

somethinc  to  the  "strong- brained  primitive  peo-  g^           y,,^  ^^^  dislikes  in  his  estimates  of 

pie     of    his   youth,   and    in   a   rare   moment   of  .,     °      ..            ^^       ,  .       o     ..         j   nr     j 

in.spiration  he  decided  to  tell  them  Ailie's  story,  ^^^^^  wnters.     l-or  him  bcott  and  Words- 

ihe  memoiy  of  which  had  never  left  him  since  his  worth  stood  first  of  modem  authors.     Thack- 

days  in  the  Minto  House  hospital.    ...    At  eray,  he  prophesied,  would  live  when  Dickens 

[?e\ale?and"btruro^l^k^e^hrd\1?i:^^^^^^^^      and   Bulwer   were   no   more.     Carlyle   and 

Ruskin  were  revered  masters.     His  antag- 

Wben  asked  to  write  a  novel,  he  used  to  say  ?"'^"?  1°  ^,^^8^  F*'*  ^'^^  pronounced:  he 

that  manufactured  conversation  was  beyond  (°"?^  ^^^     too  disagreeably  knowing;  her 

his  powers.     His  "Marjorie   Fleming"  was  books  were  made,  not  born.       Thesecond 

a  fit  companion  to  "Rab  and  His  Friends."  *"^  ^''^,.  f  ™!  o^„}"s     Hone  Subseavse 

Marjorie   was   the   wonderful   UtUe   maidie  were  published  m  i86i  and  1882;  and  a  few 

whom  Scott  used  to  carry  off  in  his  plaidie  ^^'^   ^^l^"^   ^H  ^PP^^Ii^n^^.  ^^   ^he  latter 

to  his  house,  so  that  her  quaint  talk  might  volume  the  author  died   (May.  11)  m  the 

freshen  his  weary  brain.    Swinburne  linked  °'y  ^^  *°^«°  ^  ^'^"• 

the   Doctor's   two   most  popular  characters       How  long  before  our  Northern  Athens  know 
in  the  lines  Spirit  so  blameless,  heart  so  rare,  as  thou? 

Some  happier  island  in  the  Elysian  sea  ^^sks  Richardson  in  his  lines  to  the  memory  of 

Where  Rab  may  lick  the  hand  of  Marjorie.        the  deceased  writer. 


THE  GROWTH   OF   LIVERPOOL 


T 


HIS  is  the  subject  of  a  paper   in    the  In  the  year  of  the  Armada  Francis  Bacon 

NaiUical  Magazine  by  A.  G^  M'Lellan.  represented  Liverpool  in  Parliament  for  four 

The  name  of  Liverpool,  he  says,  does  not  months.     In  1555  a  Spanish  merchant  com- 

appear  in  the  Doomsday  Book.     But  Henry  plained  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  pirates 

II.  made  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  South  of  Liverpool  and  Chester.     Piracy  raged  in 

Lancashire  Estate,   as  it  was  then  called,  the  English  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.     In 

which  includes  Liverjxiol,  to  Warren,  Con-  1633  two  Liverp)ool  vessels  were  captured  by 

stable  of  Lancaster  Castle.  The  deed  by  which  a  Spanish  pirate,  who  took  up  his  station 

the  grant  was  made  is  lost,  but  another  deed  outside  Dublin  Bay.     In  1699  Liverpool  was 

survives,  dating  from  1191,  in  which  King  John  the  third  port  of  the  kingdom,  her  customs 

confirmed  to  Warren's  son  the  grant  made  to  dues    amounting    to    £50,000    per    annum, 

his  father.     This  document  is  the  oldest  in  About  that  time  only  102  vessels,  represent- 

which  the  name  of  Liverpool  is  mentioned,  ing  8,000  tons,  were  registered  as  belonging 

Liverpool  is  said  to  owe  more  to  King  to  Liverpool. 

John    than    to   any   other   person.     In   his  To  Liverpool  belongs  the  honor  of  building 

desire  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  first  wet  dock  in  the  world.     This  "old 

and  seeing  how  easily  troops  could  be  trans-  dock"  was  commenced  about  1708  and  was 

ported  across  from  the  Mersey,  he  exchanged  finished  in  1720.     It  cov^ered  five  acres  and 

certain   other   lands   with    Henry,   Lord   of  .cost  £15,000.     The  building  of  canals  and 

Liverpool,    for    the    Lancashire    Estate,    in  the  deepening  of  the  small  rivers  adjacent 

August,   1207.     After  taking  possession,  he  to  the  Mersey  raised  Liverpool  to  the  second 

invited  settlers  to  come  to  his  new  port,  place  among  the  kingdom's  ports.     In  1750 

offering  them  liberal  privileges  if  they  came,  the  port  owned  220  vessels.     The  main  trade 

So  Liverpool    began    as    a    borough    and  was  with  America  and  the  West  Indies, 

trading  center.     In  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Then  Liverpool  followed  the  lead  of  her 

wars  of   Edward   III.    Liverpool   played   a  old  rival,  Bristol,  in  the  slave  trade: 
considerable  part,  and  was  regarded  as  one 

of  the   principal   ports   on    the   West   Coast.  The  slave  trade  at  this  time  was  the  glory  of 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  shipping  l-»verpool.     It   was   by   far  the   most    lucrative 

k«i^      •         *      At_             ^                 J           •         i_  V  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  that  which 

belonging    to    the    port    was    advancmg    but  ^^^^  ^^^  fortunes  of  the  forefathers  of  many  of 

slowly.       **  In  1557  Liverpool  owned  thirteen  her    present-day    merchant    princes.     Up    to    the 

vessels — the  largest  being  100  tons — and  200  y<?ar   1730   the   slave   trade   was  controlled   by  a 

sailors:  eight  years  later  the  number  rose  to  company,  to  which  all  traders  had  to  pay  a 

c,it^^           J    *           J    a.t-           J     /•  ^i_            .  commission   of    10  per    cent,    for    the   upkeep  of 

hlteen,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century  f^^ts  on  the  West  African  coast;  but,  by  an  act 

the  number  increased  to  twenty."  of  Pariiamcnt,  it  was  thrown  opt^n  to  all  pers*jns 
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willing  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  £2.    Encouraged  of  the  wealth  thus  earned  mriched  Livenxit) 

^^' '^r''"»K'"'"'v^''^S-'^  merchants  entered  pockets.  Liverpool  vessels  in  eleven  years cai 
the  trade  with  great  wiUingnese.  v.,  *^  ,  Af..'^i«T^ 

ned  303,oc»  negroes  from  Afnca  to  the  West 

Between  1790  and  1792  the  slave  trade  Indies,  and  sold  them  for  over  fifteen  millktts 

reached  its  zenith,  Liverpool  enjoying  five-  sterling.     It  was  a  Liverpool  man,  WilliaiD 

eighths  of  the  English  and  three-sevenths  Roscoe,    who    fought    successfully'   for  the 

of  the  whole  European  trade  in  slaves.   Half  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  OUR  CANADIAN 

NEIGHBOR 

IN  the  October  issue  of  the  Review    we  to  the  United  States  have  also  increased.    They 
noticed  an  article    on    reciprocity    with  '"^  l43.ooo,ooo  in  1873,  and  $92,000,000  in  190^ 

Canada,  setting  forth  an  American  view  of  The  industrial  interests  of  the  Dominion  will 
the  proposal.  In  the  National  Review  (Lon-  be  a  more  viUl  point  in  the  discussion,  and  wiD 
don)  for  the  same  month  is  an  article  by  really  prove  to  be  the  pivotal  consideration. 
Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  purporting  to  analyze 

the  feeUng  of  the  Dominion  on  the  subject.      Canadians  have  not  forgotten  the  period  in^ 
./.  .   .  V  *     •     1      jt         '       t\x.      i°73  to  1878  when  United  States  manufactum: 

After  givmg  a  historical  resume  of  the  gooj^  ^e^c  "slaughtered"  here  over  a  tariff  wall 
tariff  relations  of  the  States  and  the  Pro-  of  17J2  per  cent.,  until  home  production  iri. 
vinces,  Mr.  Hopkins  reminds  his  readers  absolutely  discouraged,  revenues  stagnant,  tm-ir 
that  more  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  ?*  a  standstill.  .  .In  recent  year*  iht 
a     .  .  j.\.    ..     -a         \.-        importation    of    manufactured    goods    from   tk.- 

Since  an  effort  to  rearrange  the  tariff  quesUon  United  States  has  totaled  between  J75.ooo.(n. 

between  the  two  countries  has  been  made  or  and  $100,000,000  as  compared  with  about  $50,000.- 

seriously  discussed  ih  Canada.     In  the  mean-  000  from  Great  Briuin. 
Ume  Canadian  effort  has  lain  in  the  direction       Canada's   industrial   advance   since  con- 

of  expandmg  east  and  west,  rather  than  north  federation— much   of   it    due    to    modentf 

and  south,  upon  developing  British  Austra-  protecUon— has  been  remarkable.     In  1871 

han,  and  South  African  rather  than  American  ^er  41,259  industrial  establishments  Iepn^ 

trade.  Further,  the  preferential  tariff  has  senjej  $77,961,020  invested  capital,  and  the 
come  to  be  a  permanent  factor;  the  German*  .^.^lue  of  manufactured  products  was  $«!.- 

dispute  and  surtax  poUcy  has  steadied  the  617,773;  in  1906,  under  the  new  system,  the 

pubUc  mind;  a  vigorous  desire  to  protect  and  g  {^^  ^^  respective  items  were:  15,700. 

conserve  natural  products  has  replaced  the  $846,585,023;    $718,352,603.      To^iay    the 

almost  wUd  wish  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  to  ^pit^i  invested  and  also  the  value  of  the 

sell  and  get  nd  of  them.  yearly  output  may  be  esUmated  at  i. 000 

Mr.   Hopkins  beheves  that   two  speafic  niillions  of  dollars;  and  this  is  an  interest 

interests  m  Canada  would  be  greatly  con-  j^  ^e  reckoned  with  in  any  fiscal  negotia- 

cerned  in  any  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  ^^^^^  ^^  tariff  adjustments.    And  powerful 

Lnited    States,    namely,    agnculture    and  ^g  ^^^e  the  manufacturers  in  the  old  da» 

manufactures.     He  says:  before  Laurier,  they  had  not  a  Uthe  (rf  the 

T^    ..,,..      ,  .   ^.  influence  they  have  to-day.    It  must  not 

vea"rare7v4trrrS-t^made  a  name  fc  be  forgotten,  however,  that  whereas  prior 

the    greater    Canada    of    to-day,    the    American  to    1896    protection    was    regarded    by   oor 

market  meant  much  to  the  Canadian  farmer.     It  great    political    party    as    robbery,    to-dav 

spelled  prosperity  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  its  moderate  protection  is  the  accepted  potio' 
partial  loss  meant  temporary  disaster.     •     •     •   ^^^      f     11        H- 

day  the  farmer  has  met  the  threat  of  retaliation  ^^  ^'*  Pf    ^^^'   1  •     >  •    j 

and  tariflF  war  with  unconcern,  and  Canada  haa        In  Mr.  Hopkins   judgment  much  dcpflW* 

been    almost    strant^ely    indiflFercnt    to    the    issue  on    England's    approaching    fiscal     deCKlOO 

of  the  recent  dispute  The  chief  reason  is  that  Tariff  reform  in  England  would  make 
Canadian   export    trade,    which    is    mainly   agn-  .        ^'4.     u  *  /^        j  j  *u     n^UmA 

cultural,  has  found  the  direct  route  for  its  natural  reciproaty  between  Canada  and  the  Initrf 

market   in   C.reat    Britain.     Where,    in    1873,   we  States     impossible.     Reaproaty,     if    estab- 

[Canada]  sent  to  Britain  $38,000,000,  we  shipped  Hshcd  before  British  tariff  reform  is  intio- 

in  1909  $133,000,000.  This  was,  in  the  main,  an  ^^^^j  ^-i,  ^^^der  difficult  of  realization, 
export  of  wheat  and  cheese  and  cattle  and  pork,  '       ,  .       ,  j    a     '^    • 

and  the  various  prcnlucts  from  which  a  farmer  as   regards   any   trade   and   tariff   issues,  J 

can   most   readily   see  and   feel   results.     Exports    united  British  Empire  of  the  future. 
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OUR  TRADE  SITUATION:     A  WARNING 

N  the   issue   of  the  Review  for  April   of  about  by  larger  acreage  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 

the  present  year  we  called  attention  to  g^'^Y^^  ^i  Papulation.    ...    The  average  an- 

ur  wanin?  trade  halanrp  and  tn  tViP  iinnlpjic.    ""?*  production  of  wheat  from  1906  to  1910  was 

or  waning  trade  balance  and  to  the  unpleas-  o„,y  ^  gr^  greater  than  from  1900  to  1904,  while 
It  tact  tliat,.in  the  previous  February,  for  the  estimated  population  was  ^Vl  greater  in  the 
le  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  our  commerce  second  than  in  the  first  period.  In  addition  to 
lowed  an  actual  excess  of  imports  over  ex-  ^^^^^  ^  recent  investigation  made  by  the  United 
nrtc  fn  fK*>  Xn^iU  Amm^Irn^  p^..'^..  f^^  Matcs  Department  of  Agriculture,  showed  an  in- 
^iL.       x^      -ru  '^^Jl^^^^'^^A""^   creaseindomesticconsumptionof  wheat  annuallyof 

ctober,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  writing  from  5. 11  bushels  per  capita,  in  1900,  to  6.34  in  1908. 
1  the  changing  position  of  our  trade,  treats 

■  the  same  subject;  and  the  figures  he  pre-  The  decrease  in  wheat  production  per  cap- 
?nts — those  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ^^  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
>,  1 910 — are  such  as  to  call  for  very  serious  prices  in  the  United  States;  but  these  high 
msideration.  How  poor  is  our  trade  bal-  prices  for  American  wheat  have  not  been 
ice  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  compared  with  followed  by  the  world's  market  price  in 
le  records  for  several  preceding  years,  he  Liverpool.  The  wheat-importing  countries 
lows  by  the  following  table:  that  once  looked  mainly  to  America  are  now 

^^      ^  relying  to  a  great  extent  upon  other  nations. 

^'^^^         r      -*  f       -^  01  For  example,  whereas  the  imports  of  wheat  to 

unejo.        Exports.  Imports.         Balance.  .1     tt   -4.    it-,      j        r      *.l    /l 

MO- .  $1,744,900,000  $1,557.800.000 $187, 100,000  "*e  United  Kingdom  for  the  three  years  1900- 

K>9  -     1.663,000,000    1,311,900.000  351,000,000  1902  averaged  (>2\[,,  from  the  United  States, 

>o8..     1.860,700,000    1,194,300,000  666,400,000  those  for  the  seven  vears  1903-1000  averaged 

)07..     1,880.800,000    1.434,400.000  446,400,000  onlv  27  ^ 

>o6.  .     i.743,8oo;ooo    1,226,500.000   517,300,000        c-     -i         u        •  j<l-         i_  a    .   a 

K>5  -    1,518,500.000    1.117.500,000401,000,000       Similar  changing  conditions  have  affected 

>oo- .    1,394,400,000      849,900,000  544,500,000  com  and  such  other  exports  as  depended  upon 

the  former  state  of  agriculture  in  America. 

Though,  at  first  sight,  the  decline  appears  Mr.  Thacher  cites  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  as 

)  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  saying  of  the  shipping  of  cattle  abroad: 
ur  imi>orts,  further  examination  discloses 

le  fact   that,   while  the  exports  of  manu-  ^  J,^^  ."^t- ^   ^^{^rt   business   from    the    United 

„.         ,          J4.U-               J                       ^  btates  to  hurope  is  dead.     South  America  is  fur- 

ctured  products  has  increased,  our  exports  nishing  the  meat  that  Europe  consumes,  and  this 

I  foodstulTs  have  beea  steadily  decreasing,  country   cannot   compete   with   advantage   with 

s  Mr.  Thacher  remarks:  South  America.     Cattle  conditions  there  are  as 

they  were  in  the  W'est  twenty-five  years  ago. 
With  a  wheat  harvest,  in  1909,  of  737,000,000 

ushels,  exceeded  only  once  in  our  history,  we  find  As  to  the  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
icabnonTially  small  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  just  things,  Mr.  Thacher  does  not  think  much  is 
ided  of  only  88, 100,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour,  .1?  ^  j  r  •  j 
lined  at  fc5.481.000.  Except  during  1904-05,  ^^  ^  expected  from  increased  acreage  in 
hen  the  1904  crop  was  only  552,000,000  bushels,  wheat.  Rather  must  we  increase  our  exports 
le  wheat  exports  of  1909-1910  were  smaller  than  in  another  direction.  Increasing  exports  of 
I  any  year  since  1876-1877,  manufactures  must  take  the  place  of  the  de- 
It  might  reasonably  be  thought  that  the  chning  shipments  of  grain.    And  the  problem 

^m  was  being  sent  abroad  indirectly  through  ^^  ^^^,  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  P"^^^  ^^ 

^ding  to  hogs  and  cattle,  afterward  shipped;  fianufactured   articles  down    to   an   export 

ut  the  erroneousness  of  this  view  is  shown  by  ^^^^^    They  must  be  kept  at  a  price  that  will 

^e  steady  decline  in  our  meat  exports,  which  EP^^F^  ^^^'\  be^"8  ^^^*"  ^^^  i^^^'\«"  markets. 


mess  men  cause  tor  very  grave  appre-  --^^^  ,  -^  "•^" ^  •- 1- 

ension;  and  the  quesUon  naturally  arises:  P^"»^*l  j?y  '"rf  ''T'"  f"'^-  '«^\^'"  .^o^^  ®^ 

Vai  the  cereal  surplus  continue  to  decrease;  •'^''"g-    The  whole  scale  of  prices  ui  America 

nd.  if  so,  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the  husi-  5^"!^  ^'O'"''  ^?^n  ^"^^•»'"^,  ^  tur(>,>ean  basis, 

ess  of  the  country?     Mr.  Thacher's  view  is  ^uch  a   readjustment   of   prices,   says   Mr. 

hat  the  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  our  Thacher,  may  take  place  easily  or  it  may  be 

Tain  exports  is  that  we  are  consuming  at  ?  flow  process,  accompanied  by  distressing 

lome  an  increasing  amount  of  breadstuffs.  industnal   times  and,  it   may  be,  poliUcal 

chaos.    But  It  has  to  come;  for  our  present 

The    increased    production    of    wheat    brouuht  price  level  blocks  our  progress. 
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KING  GEORGE  ON    HIS  TRAVELS 

TN   the  Revue  de  Paris  of  Sq>tember  15  shook  hands  with  4,000  citizens  of  Victoria- 

*     there  is  an  article  on  the  travels  of  King  vigorous  handshakes,  sometimes  indiscreetly 

George,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  who,   as  prolonged.    Only  once  did  he  pause  for  au 

Reuter's    correspondent,    accompanied    the  instant  to  rub  his  hand.  It  was  suggested  that 

King  on  his  Colonial  and  Indian  tours.  the  presentations  should  be  su^>ended  for  a 

As  Prince  of  Wales,  King  Edward  was  little  time  that  he  might  rest.  "Oh,no;nis« 

well  known  all  over  the  Continent,  especially  it  through,"  he  said.  Next  day  he  only  con 

in  France.    Very  few  people  on  the  Conti-  {Gained  of  his  left  arm  being  quite  benumbed 

nent  can  claim  to  know  the  present  King.  To  see  everything,  to  study  everything,  to 

But  his  alert  and  genial  presence,  his  sympa-  understand  everything — that  was  the  object 

thetic  and  sincere  voice,  and  his  cordial  hand-  which  King  George  has  always  had  in  \Tew. 

shake  have  long  been  familiar  to  hundreds  both  while  traveling  and  at  home.    Nothin|! 

of  thousands  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  escapes    him.     This    visit    to    the   cokrnkN 

distant  portions  of  his  vast  empire.     The  brought  him  face  to  face  with  all  the  prob- 

European  public  are  now  asking  whether  he  lems,    all    the    interests,    political,    sodaJ. 

will  display  in  international  policy  the  same  commercial,  naval  and  military,  of  what  b 

intuition,  the  same  tact  as  his  father.     Will  now  his  en;jpire,  and  he  did  not  miss  a  singif 

he  not  rather  be  occupied  with  the  exigencies  opportunity  of  informing  himself.    He  w-^^ 

and  the  interests  of  the  empire  to  the  e;c-  as  much  interested  in  men  as  in  institutionx 

elusion  of  problems  of  European  diplomacy?  He  had  preserved  the  methodical  and  jabr^ 

Will  he  not  be  the  Sailor  King,  impregnated  rious  habits  of  his  youth.    He  has  his  priN-ait 

with  the  traditions  of  the  navy,  and  anxious  journal  in  which  he  registers  daily  his  acts  ami 

for  the  glory  of  his  fleet  to  the  point  of  being  his  impressions.     It  would  be  diflScult  to  ci 

tempted  at  some  critical  moment  to  throw  aggerate  the  influence  on   him  and  on  hi^ 

into  the  balance  the  weight  of  that  formi-  subjects  of  these  travels, 

dable  engine  of  war,  instead  of  working  in-  The  King  certainly  possesses  the  faculty 

defatigably,   like  Edward   the  Peacemaker,  for  taking  pains.     He  has,  besides,  the  brmJ 

for   the   maintenance  of  j)eace?     The  best  mind,  free  from  prejudices,  of  the  travekr 

reply  has  been  given  by  King  George  himself  who  knows  men  and  who  knows  how  to  ap- 

when    he    declared,    after    King    Edward's  preciate  them.     Above  all,  he  has  coranv'a 

death,  that  he  had  lost  not  only  a  father,  but  sense.     One  evening  he   related  that  in  i 

a  dear  friend  and  counselor,  and   that  he  certain    colonial    city    there    was   a  pitir 

would  make  it  his  care  to  walk  in  the  steps  journal   which   had   published   a   series  '^ 

of  his  father  and  continue  his  efforts  to  con-  articles  anything  but  complimentary  to  him, 

solidate  the  peace  of  the  world.  or  rather  to  his  ancestors,  that  he  had  reai 

The  ymt^x  gives  an-  account  of  the  early  all  of  them,  and  had  even  preserved  then- 

naval  training  of  the  Prince,  of  the  cruise  of  The  ministers  proposed  to  sup^jress  the  paper, 

the  Bacchante,  and  of  the- other  years  passed  but  the  Prince  would  not  hear  of  it   "It 

in   the  service   in   the   Mediterranean   and  would  only  give  the  beggars  the  ad>-eni5e- 

elsewhere.     The    death    of    his    brother    in  ment  they  want.'*     To  his  subjects  be\-oc«J 

i8q2  modified  his  entire  future,  and  com-  the  seas  King  George  is  a  real  personalit). 

pelled  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  affairs  known  and  loved. 

of  the  nation.     But  the  two  imperial  mis-  But  it  was  in  his  speeches  to  his  distant 

sions  to  Australia,  etc.,  and  to  India  have  subjects  that  King  George  revealed  him^tll 

been  the  apotheosis  of  his  life  as  Prince,  most  of  all.     He  speaks  admirably.    He  ha> 

The  court  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  in  the  a  clear,   sonorous,   and  sympathetic  vokr 

Britains    beyond    the   seas   was   essentially  He  speaks  in  a  manner  at  once  frank,  dirtrt, 

democratic  in  character,  and  the  receptions  and  convincing,  without  the  least  affectatica 

brought    the    heir   to   the   throne   in   close  His  colonial  audiences  listened  enchantoi 

relations  with   the   masses  of   the  colonial  His  eloquence  owes  nothing  to  the  art^  t'l 

p)opulations,  who  were  enabled  to  approach  the    demagogic    rhetorician;    it    comman<t 

their  future  sovereign  with  an  ease  unknown  by  its  vigor,  sincerity,  and  simplicity,    n* 

to  their  brothers  in   the   mother  country,  always   uses   the   right   word  in   th:  n;  i 

They  could  shake   hands  with  him,  listen  place.     The  note  is  never  forced.    He    * 
to   his   voice,    and    even   enter   freely   into  taches  too  much  importance  to  hL<  pt»  * 

conversation   with   him.     In   the   course  of  declarations  to  improvize  them.     His"^- 

a  single   morning  at   Melbourne   the  Duke  up,  Engl andl'*  speech  in  London  is  the  m** 
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remarkable  he  has  yet  uttered.    There  was  nized  that  the  traveling  Prince  had  observed 

truly    only    one    speech    at    the    Guildhall  and  chronicled,  and  that  his  deductions  were 

banquet  that  day.    His  appeal  produced  an  those  of  one  who  had  seen  with  his  eyes  and 

electrical  effect.    The  entire  nation  recog-  heard  with  his  ears. 


THE  KAISER  AND  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

T  N  the  September  number  of  the  Preussische 
*  JakrbUcher  "D."  offers  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Kaiser's  recent  speeches. 

He  does  not  see  why  the  Kaiser's  words 
should  have  caused  so  much  irritation. 
Sodal  Democrats  and  Liberals  are  always 
demanding  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government  for  Germany,  and  it  is  only 
right  and  fair,  he  thinks,  that  the  principle 
of  the  hereditary  monarchy  should  also  be 
powerfully  upheld.  In  no  wise  has  any 
harm  been  done  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Reichstag,  In  fact,  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  the  Kaiser,  maintains  the 
w  riter,  to  defend  the  nature  and  the  functions 
of  the  Crown  against  the  pretensions  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  blessings  of  the 
jinrUamentary  rigime,  and  least  of  all  should 
the  Kaiser  be  reproached  for  announcing 
that  he  intends  to  go  his  own  way  without 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others.  The 
Reichstag  is  not  a  unity  but  a  countergame 
of  a  hundred  different  and  opposed  forces 
on  which  outside  influences  may  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  does  net  experience  show  that 

it  is  often  greatly  influenced  by  the  Kaiser?  ^^j.  \pRD,i.x  or  histuhv 

Would    Germany,    for   instance,    ever    have 

acquired  a  Colonial  policy  or  a  fleet  if  the  brM,'"^,^uth  ■■"°  '*"  '""*'''  "^  '"*""'*'''  '"■''"*  '**'' "  """ 
Reichstag    had    followed    its    own    natural 

instinct?  hJiorT"  '  '^  "°  """  '"  '''""  ^"'""'  ' ""  """"*  ""'"" 

But,  adds  the  writer,  the  moment  chosen  PromFW  (Vienna) 
for  the  imperial  declaration  at  Konigsberg 

was    unfavorable    and    "previous."     Social  of    the  great  meeting  of  the  Social   Demo- 
Democracy  will  have  many  victories,  and  cratic    Party   at    Magdeburg.     Writing    of 
ft-ill  celebrate  a  great  triumph  at  the  next  the  party    in    lyio,    Wilhelm    Schroder    in- 
General  Election.    Nothing  can  prevent  that,  forms  us   that   the   organized   membership 
and  it  is  best  to  let  things  take  their  course,  amounts  to  722,830,  against  63.1,309  in  1909. 
The  time  to  strike  is  the  moment  when  Social  These  figures  include  82,645  "omen  members, 
Hemocracy  has  proved  incapable  of  practical  against  62,259  '"    1Q09.     During  the  past 
iwlitics  and  when  public  opinion  fetls  out-  year  the  party  has  held  29,826  meetings  of 
raged.     Then    will    be    the    opportunity    to  members  and    13,184  public   meetings,   and 
proclaim  the  monarchy  as  the  instrument  has  distributed  23,000,000  leaflets  and  2,500,- 
of  God,  and  then,  though  not  without  many  000  pamphlets,   etc.     .\n   imiwrtant  event 
crises  and  a  great  struggle,  will  this  banner  causing  a  good  deal  of  commotion  in  the 
finally  have  the  Victory.  party   is   the   recent   action   of  the   Baden 
representatives.     On  July  14  the  seventeen 
Growth  of  Social  Democracy  members  of  the  party  in  Baden  voted  for 
the    local    budget   contrary    to    the   party's 
The   Sozialistisckc   Monalsbefle    for   Sep-  principles.     F-duard    Bernstein,    who    deals 
tember  is  again  a  E^^ecial  number,  a  propos  with  the  case,  rather  defends  than  blames 
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their  action  in  the  matter.  He  says  that  their  formal  error  was  the  observmnce  tk 
the  vote  of  the  Baden  representatives  can  a  right  which  should  never  have  been  taloi 
only  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  discipline  away  from  them.  The  prmcii^,  "eqvl 
in  form  against  the  party  as  a  wfac^e.  No  rights,  equal  duties/'  cannot  possMy  he 
rrtatter  how  much  noise  is  made  over  the  brought  into  harmony  with  the  equal  coo- 
action  of  the  rebels,  the  fact  remains  that  duct  in  unequal  drciunstances. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  ORIGINS  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

npO  read  the  voluminous  literature  placed  "True  Relation  of  Virginia''  (i6oS>,  whkli  bbt 

^       upon     the   American    market    to-day,  }^f  considered  the  fir^  work  of  Anglo-Amenoa 

J   .    '^.    ,       -.    ,       ..  J         .  %'  literature.     .     .     .     One  great  literary  character* 

and  to  judge  it  by  its  preponderant  spea-  j^tic  of  importance,  in  th^  works,  is  their 

mens,   would  appear  to  disprove  the  con-  of   observation.    The   writers   are 


elusion     that     its     beginnings    were     either  what  they  sec;  thev  feel  its  grandeur  and  ait 

religious  or  ^iritual.     This  is,  nevertheless,  Penetrated  with  its  force  of  mystery  and  novelt>. 

the  omclusion  reached  by  M,  Firmin  Roz,  t»,  t»  -n  .  i  •  %  » . 
a  French  literary  critic,  whose  fame  is  ,  ¥'  ^^?,  ^^  not  admit  that  this  pun- 
sufficiently  well  established  in  Europe  to  ^^^^"^  ^.^  ^^  ,^^^  "^fP^J^  ^""^J^^  ^!^^  * 
assure  him  a  large  drde  of  readers.  He  ^^^  mediocre  jand  of  ideal.  The  punUn 
voices  his  opinion  concerning  the  American  temperament  developed  he  says,  a  xxrj 
mind  and  its  literature  in  an  article  con-  forceful  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  narr^ 
tributed  to  the  Carrespondant  (Paris).  He  ^J^  ^^  "^f  ,  ^^  ^^?  puntanical  idea  has 
says  in  part-  ottn  a  great  force  m  Amenca  s  practical 
^  *^  '  history,  he  is  not  willing  to  allow  that  it  ha> 
The  process  of  building  up  a  vast  country  proved  itself  anything  but  a  "forceful  weak- 
involves  the  most  arduous  labors  which  are  ^ess"  in  Uterary  endeavor.  It  was  the  sav- 
known  to  the  sons  of  man.  Cultivating  the  soil,  .  -  i  i  •  *  •  i-^  * 
settling,  moving  and  removing  the  frontier,  fight-  ^^g  of  normal  da^ic  Amencan  bterature, 
ing  the  savage,  exploring  vast  territories,  tearing  says  M.  Roz,  in  effect,  that  there  appeared 
up  huge  forests,  exploiting  natural  wealth,  or^niz-  on  the  scene  a  type  between  the  hard  Puritac 
ing  society  and  preparing  new  regions  for  immi-  ^f  ^^^  England  and  the  bright  Cavalier  of 
gration — all  these  herculean  labors  were  known  .  i  o  1.1.  1  ^v.  •  v  -^  •  e 
to   the   first   American   settlers.    .    .    .    There  the   South,   namely,   the   nch   atizen   from 

was  a  certain  amount   of  spiritual  activity   to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  fond   of  joyou> 

spare,  and,  unlike  old  communities,  it  took  the  living,  not  over-educated,  but  sociable  and 

direction  of  religion,  not  cuttivation  of  the  mental  ^^ank,  with  a  certain  degree  of  polish.     With 

graces.     Christianity,  as  we  know,  has  assumed  ,•          •      1              xi_           1   j«l    j  •       * 

strange  enough   shapes  and   forms   in  America,  ^is  amval  came  the  real  dShut  m  Amenca  ol 

but  simply  because  it  was  the  only  form  of  spirit-  .a  national  literature  that  typified  the  esscn- 

uality  that  could  appeal  to  a  pioneer  community  tial  Americans,   not   unmindful    of   religiou> 

carving  out  civilization   under  the   most  heroic  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^jj  ^^  conscience,   but  also 

hardships.     Their     Chnstiamty     was     all     they  ..     ^   j   .      .1              j   *!.•            r    ^V            _ij 

possessed,  and  consequently  their  relipion  alone  attached  to  the  good  things  of    the   world 

took  the  place  religion  usually  shares  with  poetry.  Says  M.  Roz: 
metaphysics,  science  and  art. 

New  England  was  the  center  froni  which  tie 

Consequently,  during  the  Cdonial  period,  intellectual   life  of  the    United   Stares    radntH 

continues  this  writer,  literature  was  practised  Religion  had  concentrated  in  that  region  all  its 

only  as  an  isolated  art;  and  it  confined  itself,  |V««t  prolific  energies;  these  energies  tiansfor^ 

•',    ,            ,         •  !•            'a.!.      A              -.J.         I  themselves  into  thought,  and  thence-  into  ktfra- 

at  that,  to  chromclmg,  without  any  attempt  ^^re    of    various    type^-philosophical,    poetkaL 

at  literary  grace  or  form,  the  toDs,  strivings  historical.    A     moral     aristocracy,     reftncd     by 

and    anxieties   of    the   puritan    fathers   and  generations  of  culture  and  puritanism,  came  o« 

people,  in  the  social  Ufe,  in  the  exploration  "f  these  states  and  gave  the  bestof  th«r  imefipc^ 

*^     '      *      1  .     ^i_      1         .        f       i-A-     1              •  tual   worth   to  the  growing   nation.      It    may  be 

areas,  and  m  the  domam  of  pohtical  orgam-  gajj  th^t  till  the  middle  of  thenincteemh  cenrnrr 

zation.                                            .  only  New  England  made  it»  voice  heard  in  fifei*- 

ture  and   New  England   was  the   incarnation  fi 

Hence  three  types  of  writings:  the  theological,  the    spirituality    of    puritanism    in    reUgjmn.     \t^ 

like  the  "Day  of  Doom,**  1662,  the  most  popular  eflFcct  has  persisted  in  the  salient  characteristin 

work    in    America    before    the    Revolution;    the  of  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  must,  with  ic> 

adventurous,  like  the"Histor>'  of   the  Plymouth  undercurrents,   ever  continue    to    ntark   it*  best 

Plantation";  or  the  political,  like  Captain  Smith's  type  of  literary  WT>fth. 
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THE    POLICY    OF    KING    EDWARD 

r    ORD   ESHER   has   contributed   to   the  that  her  army  would  be  victorious  in  South 

*"^  Deutsche  Revue  for  September  an  arti-  Africa,  and  the  King  never  doubted  that  he 

le    entitled  "  King   Edward  VII   and  Ger-  could  surmount  the  political  crisis  in  a  peace- 

nany,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  ful  manner  and  without  harm  to  his  prestige. 

o    German  readers  the  real  character  and  In  all  things  the  fundamental  trait  in  his 

>olicy  of  the  King.  character  was  courage.     At  the  same  time  he 

He   says  the  view  so  widespread  outside  did  not  like  conflict.     He  was  not  only  a 

he  British  Isles  that  King  Edward  initiated  promoter  of  peace,  but  a  friend  of  peace. 

lie   foreign  policy  of  his  country  is  quite       Above  all,  he  was  a  patriot  and  a  king, 

maginary.    The  King  was  much  too  sensi-  and  in  both   capacities  he  deemed  it  his 

>le,  and  the  rdle  which  he  had  to  play  as  duty  to  watch  over  the  honor  and  safety 

ronstitutional    ruler    was    too    clearly   pre-  of  the  people  whose  ruler  he  was.     He  was 

scribed  to  permit  such  an  idea  to  gain  access  in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  his  people 

:o    his  mind.    At  all  times  he  recognized  in  the  desire  that  the  sea-power  of  Great 

:hat    the   determination    of    the   policy   of  Britain  should  be  maintained  on  the  high 

C^reat  Britain  was  the  affair  of  the  ministers  scale  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

in  office,  and  that  it  was  for  him  to  approve  But  never  would  it  have  occurred  to  him  to 

3r   disaj^jrovc,  and  then  carry  it  out  em-  regard  with  feelings  of  envy,  or  irritation,  or 

phatically.    It  was  the  latter  function  which  imeasiness  the  Rowing  power  of  the  German 

be   ejcerosed  with  such   clearness  of  vision  Empire.    In  this  respect  he  shared  the  sound 

and    in  such  a  tactful  manner  as  to  win  conviction    of    the    large    majority    of    the 

for   himself  not  only  the  gratitude  of  his  British  nation,  that  within  the  four  quarters 

people,  but  the  admiration  of  all  competent  of  the  world  there  is  room  enough  for  Great 

judges  in  the  whole  civilized  world.  *  Britain  and  for  Germany.    His  mind  was 

The  leaders  in  both  political  parties  found  free  from  insular  prejudices,  and  he  remained 

in    him  not  only  a  powerful  ally,  but  an  uninfluenced  by  the  resounding  words  of 

invincible  champion  of  their  foreign  policy,  those  who  saw  nothing  but  harm  in  the 

The  foidgn  policy  of  the  ministry  in  office  endeavors    of    the    other   great  powers  to 

^-as   in  his  eyes — what  imder  a  constitu-  increase  their  fighting  forces.    On  the  other 

tional  government  should  be  regarded  as  a  hand,  be  was  determined  that  nothing  should 

matter  of  course — the  policy  of  the  nation,  be  left  undone  to  strengthen  the  defensive 

and  consequently  the  policy  sanctioned  by  forces  of  Great  Britain,  for  he  was  convinced 

the  sovereign.     He  never  hi^tated  or  looked  that  the  security  of  his  own  country  against 

back.    His  mental  attitude  greatly  resem-  hostile  invasion  was  the  best  guarantee  for 

bled  that  of  Queen  Victoria.    If  ever  the  the  peace  of  Europe.    He  was  too  sensible 

complete  correspondence  of  Lord  Beacons-  and  had  too  great  a  knowledge  of  the  world 

field  should  come  to  light  it  will  be  evident  and  of  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Euro- 

that    in    the    eventful    years    1876-78    the  pean  states  not  to  appreciate   the  efforts 

attitude  of  Great  Britain   to  the  Eastern  of  Germany  to  increase  her  sea-power  and 

(^estion  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  extend  her  colonial  enterprise. 

influence  of  the  Queen  who,  however,  had       He  regarded  war  between  Germany  and 

nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  policy  England  as  a  disaster  to  both  nations;  at 

adopted  towards  Russia  at  this  time.     But  the   same   time   he   was   unable   to   regard 

as  soon  as  she  and  her  people  were  committed  disarmament    or    limitation    of    armaments 

to  it  by  the  action  of  the  ministry  she  never  under-  existing   circumstances   as   anything 

hesitated  to  put  into  practice  what  in  prin-  but  a  bad  dream.     No  one  could  be  long 

ciple  had  been  accepted.  in  the  entourage  of  the  King  without  noticing  ^ 

Moral  and  physical  courage  have  always  how  much  he  loved  Germany.     No  one  could 

been  characteristics  of  this  royal  house,  and  have  seen  the  Kaiser  and  the  King  together 

l>oth    qualities    were    highly    developed    in  without  remarking  that  the  two  men,  not- 

King   Edward.     When   the   Queen   died   it  withstanding   their   different   temperaments 

was  said  her  death  had  been  hastened  by  the  and  the  divergence  of  their  ideals,  bore  an 

anxieties  of  the  Black  Week  in  the  winter  extraordinary  likeness  to  one  another,  that 

of  1 899- 1 900,  and  the  notion  has  also  been  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and  that  not 

prevalent  that  the  political  crisis  hastened  only  mutual  esteem,  but  genuine  affection, 

the  death  of  the  King.     Both  statements  underlay  their  intercourse, 
are    untrue.    The    Queen    always    believed       Again,   it  is  ridiculous   to  say   that   the 
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King  even  suggested  the  entente  with  France,  worthy   of   the   name   who   does   not  look 

What  he  did  was  to  accept  enthusiastically  forward  to  the  day  when  the  mighty  Gennan 

the  policy  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  not  Empire  will   be  included  in   the   bdid  of 

from  any  hostility  to  Germany  or  any  other  friendship  which  now  imites  England  and 

great  power,  but  because  France  now,  as  France.    The  main  object  of  such  a  ooo- 

always,    gives    the    keynote    for    European  bination  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  siatiu 

peace.    Also    there   is   no    English   patriot  quo  in  northern  and  central  Europe. 


MARIE  NESSELRODE:    AN  INSPIRER  OF  POETS 

TN  her  "Wagner  Memoirs,"  published  her  the  Chancellor  had  a  true  friend  d 
*  about  a  year  ago  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  superior  intelligence  and  virile  character. 
Madame  Judith  Gautier  makes  mention  of  She  was  his  confidante,  and  often  his  inspircr 
Marie  Nesselrode  (Countess  Kalergis-Mu-  in  matters  of  diplomacy.  A  more  pniwerful 
chanoflF),  the  inspirer  of  the  poem  "La  weapon  was  her  imposing  beauty.  She  wa^ 
Symphonie  en  Blanc  Majeur,"  written  by  very  fair,  and  altogether  a  very  big  wonun. 
her  father,  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Writing  in  but  admirably  proportioned.  Resembling  a 
the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondes  of  August  i,  Valkyrie  much  more  than  a  Parisian,  she 
M.  Ernest  Seilliere  has  an  interesting  article  received  a  great  deal  of  homage,  whik 
on  thk  lady,  based  on  various  volumes  of  poets  like  Gautier,  Heine,  Alfred  de  Mussel 
"Memoirs"  and  the  "Letters"  of  the  sang  her  praises.  Another  exceptional  ad- 
Countess  to  her  daughter  in  particular.         vantage  was  that  she  was  an  excellent  pianist 

Born  in  1823,  Marie  Nesselrode  was  the  and  conscious  of  her  artistic  worth,  ^ 
daughter  of  Count  Frederick  Nesselrode  and  would  say  when  she  was  going  to  pUy, 
his  wife,  a  Polish  lady.  When  the  Count  and  "When  I  am  at  the  piano  even  kmgs  remain 
his  wife  separated  after  a  few  years  of  married  silent."  She  was  closely  associated  wita 
life,  Marie  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  Liszt,  Wagner,  Rubinstein,  and  Madaice 
her  uncle,  Count  Charles  Nesselrode,  the  Rus-  Viardot,  and  finally  became  a  passionate 
sian  Chancellor,  with  his  two  daughters,  who  apostle  of  Wagnerianism,  calling  hcrseli 
were  about  the  same  age.  She  was  not  quite  Wagner-Plenipotentiary  to  the  Slav  coun- 
sixteen  when  Jean  Kalergis,  a  Greek,  livdng  at  tries.  To  her  musical  genius  must  be  added 
St.  Petersburg,  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  a  remarkable  intelligence,  wide  culture,  and 
her  aunt,  the  Countess  Charles,  announced  tremendous  energy. 

his  wishes  with  the  words:  "M.  Kalergis  Thus  endowed  by  nature  and  favored  by 
has  asked  for  your  hand;  he  is  a  good  man  circumstances,  she  rapidly  created  for  her- 
with  a  large  fortime,  and  I  think  you  will  self  a  European  p)osition.  She  made  a  sort 
be  happy  with  him  I"  Not  many  months  of  speciality  of  friendships  with  sovereign.s 
after  their  union,  in  1839,  Marie  and  her  and  on  one  occasion  her  scdon  at  Baden  was 
husband  parted,  and  in  another  two  or  a  veritable  reunion  of  kings  and  other 
three  months,  their  daughter  was  bom.  In  royalties.  At  Warsaw,  her  native  place, 
1863  M.  Kalergis  died,  and  in  1864  Marie  w^here  she  of  ten  wxnt  to  stay  with  her  father, 
married  Sergius  MuchanoflF,  retaining  her  she  was  quite  a  queen  among  her  compa- 
title  of  Countess.  triots.    What  she  needed,  said  her  father. 

After  such  a  dihut  in  the  world  life  prom-  was  the  great  w^orld,  a  diplomatic  corps, 
ised  to  be  difficult  and  tempestuous  for  many  strangers.  In  the  insurrection  of  1805 
Marie,  but  she  nevertheless  came  out  of  the  her  heart  was  cruelly  divided  between  her 
trial  victorious,  and,  as  she  said  to  her  obligations  to  Russia  and  her  sympathy  for 
daughter  with  legitimate  pride,  she  won  Poland.  In  yain  she  preached  mutual  tdcr- 
friends.  The  writer  points  out  that  we  ance  to  both  parties.  Her  second  husband, 
must  recognize  that  she  also  possessed  Colonel  Sergius  Muchanoff,  was  prefect  of 
efficacious  weapK)ns  to  assure  this  triumph.  Police  at  Warsaw,  and  it  was  on  the  powerful 
Undoubtedly,  her  distinguished  birth  and  recommendation  of  his  wife  he  was  nomi- 
the  eminent  position  of  her  imcle — who  nated  Director  of  the  Imperial  Theatres  in 
regarded  her  as  his  adopted  child  and  never  the  Polish  capital. 

deserted  her  at  the  most  difficult  p>eriods  The  writer,  naturally,  has  a  good  doJ  to 
of  her  life — played  no  small  part.  Count  say  of  the  Countess*  French  sympathies 
Charles  was  a  second  father  to  her,  and  in  alienated  again  by  the  Crimean  War,  the 
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war  with  Italy,  and  especially  the  events  tice  should  not  have  been  for  his  personal 
of  1866.  In  the  summer  of  1870  she  was  glorification  or  for  the  glorification  of 
at  Weimar  at  the  musical  f^tes  organized  in  Prussia,  but  as  a  symbol  of  national  fusion, 
honor  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  when  war  was  made  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  her. 
declared.  Napoleon,  once  in  her  eyes  "the  The  victorious  monarch  should  have  "wait- 
g^reatest  man  of  modern  times,"  now  seemed  ed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Bavarian  ques- 
to  her  the  greatest  criminal  of  history.  She  tion  and  have  summoned  men  in  frock- 
uttered  the  most  violent  diatribes  against  coats;  deputies  and  not  militaries!"  The 
the  French,  but  after  Sedan  she  was  filled  new  era  of  liberty  and  German  loyalty  of 
with  pity.  Returning  to  Warsaw,  she  organ-  which  she  had  been  dreaming  was  now  only 
ized  the  raising  of  a  fund  on  behalf  of  the  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Crown  Prince  (the 
French  prisoners,  she  was  moved  by  the  future  Emperor  Frederick)  and  the  thinkers 
prolongation  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  she  of  the  nation.  Finally,  she  showed  some 
was  angry  against  the  government  of  the  sympathy  with  Napoleon,  the  victim  of  the 
National  Defense  for  prolonging  a  useless  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  in  France,  an 
struggle.  Even  German  imity  as  cemented  ignorance  exploited  against  him  by  the  lies, 
at  Versailles  had  not  the  privilege  of  satis-  the  hatred,  and  the  envy  of  the  parties  of  dis- 
fying  her.  The  haste  of  King  William  to  order! — after  which  she  applauded  the  trium- 
assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  which  in  jus-  phal  entry  of  the  Prussian  troops  into  Berlin. 


THE  LITERARY  MOVEMENT  IN  SWITZERLAND 

WRITING  in  La  Revue   (Paris)   on  the  his  body  lacks  is  more  than  made  up  to  him  in 

Uterary   movement   in    the    Romance  ™»"^-   O^^Hged.  by  his  infirmity  to  be  much  alone, 

J-  A  •  *      r  o    •*      1      J   -^j-  tT  r^t-   •  ne  acquires  m  mtuition  that  which  boys  of  his  age 

districts  of  Switzerland,  M.  Horace  Choisy  re-  expend  in  games  and  sports.    He.  however,  forms 

marks  that,  m  contradistinction  to  the  Gene-  the  center  of  the  family.    His  chamber  is  the  ren- 

vese  the  Vaudois  have  a  naturally  poetic  and  dezvous  of  all  who  seek  to  escape  from  the  bustle  of 

picturesque  turn  of  mind  which  is  favorable  \^f  daily  life.    .    .    .    By  the  cultivation  of  his 

f^     rt.  1.^    f  .1      .         .     ..  rr»u       i_  •  internal   faculties   Cesar   possesses   a    keen    per- 

to  flights  of  the  imagmation.    They  have,  m  spicacity.    He  is  able  to  r^  men.    .    .    .    iJn- 

fact,  a  very  fine  bterary  past  of  which  the  able  to  enjoy  physical  pleasures,  C^r  receives 

present  is  worthy,  even  if  it  does  not  surpass  from  the  flowers  and  from  nature  impressions  sweet 

it.    For  example,  M.  Edouard  Rod  has  gained  ?"^,  «*q"i^te.    Inthis  poor  unfortunate  one  M 

_   .    ..     '^-i:   -    ,  ,    ,  J    ^i_  Valiotton  haff  embodied  a  delicious  poem,  which 

a   reputation  that  has  spread  beyond  the  gives  to  his  book  a  note  of  tenderness?^ 

frontiers  of  the  French  language;  of  another 

quaUty  but  with  remarkable  ^ts  are  MM.       M.  J.  Ramuz,  also,  is  to  the  fore  with  his 

Morax  and  Ramuz;  while  in  a  field  entirely  Jean  Luc  perstcuU.    Of  this  work  M.  Choisy 

local  M.  Benjamin  Valiotton  also  has  be-  says: 
come  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Switzer- 
land, the  French  Academy  having  crowned       While  less  characterized  by  powers  of  observa- 

his  work  La  FamiUe  Profit,    In  the  course  of  ,^^"  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^?'H  ^l,^-.  Valiotton  M.  Ramuz' s 

^     u^-* u*^         r  4.U'  1     Kjr    n>\^   •  u  book  evidences  distmctly  literary  style.    The  fluid - 

a  short  cnUque  of  this  work  M.  Choisy  ob-  i^y  ^f  language,  the  discreet  and  just  expression  in 

serves:  the  descriptions,  denote  the  true  scholar.     Jean 

Luc  persicute  is  the  recital  of  the  events  which  be- 
To  write  of  simple  things  is  somewhat  difficult;  ^^  »  V^^  distracted  mountaineer.  One  of  the 
for  with  such  subjects  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  effects  of  his  infirmity  is  to  level  the  horizons  of 
monotonous  and  insipid.  M.  Valiotton  has  escaped  l»fe.  For  him  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil.  His 
this  snare:  he  has  made  of  the  family  life  of  the  ^i^^  runs  on  monotonous  and  implacable  as  the 
petty  tradesman  of  Lausanne  a  tableau  varied,  torrent  that  carries  along  the  fallen  leaves  and 
sparkling,  true,  and  very  amusing.  On  a  smaller  branches.  After  having  been  cruelly  deceived  by 
scale,  he  reminds  one  of  Daudet.  his  wife  and  having  lost  his  only  child,  madness 

seizes  him.     For  a  time  his  malady  partly  leaves 

Of  one  of  M.  Vallotton's  characters  in  the  I?!"''  ^"^  ^f  becomes  joyous.    He  believes  he  has 

Knok    fhe  m'fiV  onx/c-  "'^  ^^"  ^^^*"'  ^"^  ^^^^  *"  "*^  empty  arms  an  im- 

DOOK,  me  cnuc  says.  aginary  object  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  child. 

Then  seeing  his  faithless  wife  nursing  the  child  of 

Already  in  Torgnoluz  he  has  depicted  with  emo-  his  rival,  a  terrible  fury  seizes  him.     He  sets  fire 

tion  the  martyrdoms  of  the  humble  and  the  dis-  to  the  farm  of  the  faithless  woman,  and  flees  to 

inherited.     He  strikes  the  same  note  in  the  por-  the  mountains,  pursued  by  the  enraged  peasants, 

trayal  of  C^sar,  the  son  of  M.  Profit.    To  this  poor  5HX)n  he  is  cornered  like  a  stag  at  bay.    He  makes 

boy  nature  has  denied  legs.    After  many  delays  the  a  gesture  with  his  arms  to  throw  something  into 

doctor  at  length  puts  him  on  crutches.    But  what  the  abyss:  it  is  his  child  that  he  thinks  to  kill  and 
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save  from  the  angr>' leader.    He  himself  seeks  death   Dimanches  of  Dr.  Bourget,  the  Anne  SaOtri 
over  the  precipice.     Nothing  could  be  more  dra-    ^f  yirgile  Rossel  and  the  Poisies  of  Aloys 

matte  than  this  narrative.     M.  Ramuz  does  not    -m      j  i      ^x^  ^i  ^i         .%         -^    i 

analyze:  he  shows  the  thing  as  it  is.  Blondel.    Of  these  authors  the  cntic  remaiks 

generally  that,  combined  with  the  faculty  d 

The  literary  movement  in  Romance  Swit-  scrupulously  exact    observation,   one    finds 

zerland  is  a  vigorous  one.    In  addition  to  the  distinctly  artistic  form.    This  he  considers 

works  above  cited,   M.   Choisy  names  the  to  be  an   indication    of  great    inteUectoa] 

Nos  Mensonges  of  Noelle  Roger,  the  Beaux  vitality. 


HUMAN  ADAPTATION  TO   GEOGRAPHIC 

CONDITIONS 


T 


'HE  influence  of  man  on  nature,  and  the   of  the  Lake,  on   the  contrary,  are   row^ers  and 

influence  of  nature  on  man,  might  be  "°'"»^*  ^V  }^^  ^''^J'T^k'^  ?l  *''"'  S"iS 
J        .   ^.  f      '        ^1,      After  a  day  s  successful  nshme  they  could  rest 

given  as  a  terse  description  of  an  unusually  tranquilly  anywhere.  ...  We  do  not  say  that 
interesting  article  contributed  to  the  Carre-  the  fishers  of  Tiberias  were  fatally  bound  to  foUow 
spandatU  (Paris)  by  M.  Jean  Brunhes,  rector  Christ;  but  the  geographic  conditions  of  their  ec- 

of  the  University  of  Fribourg.    This  writer  ji';*^"™^"^  ^"i?  ""^  ^^^  '^''[V'^'t?^»i?^ 
,     .     V  ^  ^  •      1    •  better  than  the  gardeners  of  Nazareth  to  be  at- 

shows  how  man  surmounts  seemingly  msuper-  ^^acted  by  the  Galilean,  and  helps  us  to  understand 

able  obstacles  in  establishing  places  of   hu-  better  the  facts  of  history-, 
man  habitation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 

nature's  forces  determine  the  location  of  many  It  is  essential  that  men  should  know  ei- 

a  city.   Earthquakes  at  Lisbon,  San  Francisco  actly  the  real  natural  conditions  that  encom- 

and  Messina;  cyclones  at  Bengal,  Madagas-  pass  their  life  and  the  precise  geographic  facts 

car,  and  Tahiti;  volcanic  eruptions  at  Guate-  ^rom  which  they  are  derived.     With  a  rare 

mala  and  Martinique;  deadly  explosions  of  and  ingenious  suppleness  the  human  mind  ac- 

gas  in  the  deep  galleries  of  Courrieres— all  of  commodates  itself  to  condirions  the  most  di- 

these  bear  witness  to  the  all-poweriul  forces  verse.    What  paralyzes  man  is  the  abnormal 

of  nature  vis-a-vis  with  human  life;  but  even  and  the  unexpected.    Says  M.  Brunhes: 

here  man  is  found  adapting  himself  to  the  new  p.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

conditions:  if  men  perish  m  the  ruins,  other  Neapolitans,  who  dwell  in  unheated  houses,  than 
men  build  new  houses,  work  the  soil,  and  re-  -20  for  the  Swiss,  who  are  fully  prepared  for  win- 
plant  the  vines  on  the  scarcely  cold  ashes.    A   ter's  cold.    New  York  is  in  the  same  latitude  a. 

new  Messina  arises  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  ^  ^"'"It't^e  low^  tmp^lSu^%^e  ^"S 
Man,  says  M.  Brunhes,  is  bound  to  his  par-  ^ew  York  suffer  but  little,  if  at  all,  whik  the  cold 
ticular  locality  by  his  work,  by  the  house  he  claims  numerous  victims  among  the  populatioite 
builds,  by  the  field  he  cultivates,  by  the  o[  the  south  of  Italy,  who  are  iU  nourished,  in 
career  he  chooses,  etc.  In  this  way  are  ex-  ^»°^*^^'  ^"^  mdifferently  lodged, 
plained  the  destiny  of  human  groups  and  the  Life  in  Egypt  has  been  from  aU  time  rcgu- 
mterests  which  divide  them.  In  this  con-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  smallest  detail,  not  soldy 
nection  we  ate  the  folloA^mg  extract  from  the  y^  ^^^-^  ^j  ^^  ^se  of  the  Nile,  but  in  view  ofW. 
article  under  notice:  'pj^^  inundation  is  always  a  real  inundation, 

In   traveling  through    Palestine,    I    have  been  with  its  violence  and  its  dangers;  but  it  i^ 

struck  with  the  new  features  that  certain  events  in  there  SO  closely  assoaated  with  every  crea- 

the  lives  of  the  Apostles  take  on  when  considered  tive  and  cultural  economy  of  Egypt,  that  the 

in  the  light  of  their  geographic  setting.     Christ  natives  not  only  count  upon  it,  but  they  dis- 

does  not  find  disciples  among  the  peasants  of  his  .                "^ 

own  town,  Nazareth;  on  the  contrar>',  he  is  fol-  ^^4J1     ,/    ,                     ,  ,             ...            ,. 

lowed  by  fishermen  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Of  all  the  geographic  conditions,  distance 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  are  small  and  is  the  one  obstacle  to  be  conquered,  and  it  ia 

patient  cultivators  of  the  gardens  which  one  sees  ^^  obstacle  to  be  measured  by  time.    Re- 

on  the  flanks  of  the  slopes,  enclosed  with  walls  of        „.         .,  ^  *.     i_^    u* 

white  stones;  they  are  obliged  to  remain  on  the  ^aUmg   the   contemporaneous  Struggles  be- 

land  that  they  cultivate;  and  their  ambition  has  no  tween  Spain  and  the  Umted  States,  between 

further  horizon  than  the  walls  which  border  their  England  and  the  Transx'aal,  between  Russia 

corner  of  earth     They  are  by  nature  rebels  against  ^nd  Japan,  one  sees  that  mere  superiority  of 
new  ideas  and  things;  and  their  very  work  prevents  i  V  /•   v^«  u        a.  L^ 

them  from  undertaking  adventures,  even  to  follow  numbers  of  fighting  men  COUld  not  CompCD- 

the  most  captivatinjj  leader  of  men.   The  fishermen  sate  the  greater  distances  which  for  the  Span- 
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iards,  as  for  the  English  and  the  Russians,  only  when  they  are  animated  by  the  mind  of 

separated  the  theater  of  war  from  the  base  of  man  and  are  brought  into  his  life.    This  in- 

operations.     Thus  space,  distance,  difference  telligent  cooperation  is  necessary  in  all  the 

of  altitude,  become  in  fact  geographic  values,  events  of  life;  for  what  is  space  without  men? 

because  man  adapts  them  to  his  needs  and  Power  does  not  result  from  space  alone,  from 

subdues  them.    In  themselves  they  are  but  empty  space:  space  itself  has  value  only  by 

pure  natural  geography:  they  exert  influence  its  connection  with  life. 


A  SUPREME  COURT  OF  SCIENCE 

JUST  as  technical  questions  require  tech-  sure  must  be  brought  to   bear   on    legislatures 

nical    experts,    technical    issues    require  throughout  the  United  States  in  order  to  modify 

.      ,     .     I  '^     _/      rr.1         j^_»   •  4.     *.•  i.  the  laws.    These  laws  rest  on  the  implied  scientific 

a   technical  court.     The  adtomistraUon    at  knowle^e  that  vaccination  is  efficacious  in  a  de- 

Washington  favors  the   establishment  of   a  gree  sufficient  to  justify  a  wholesale  application  of 

court  of  commerce.    Why  should  there  not  be  the  remedy  to  the  people,  and  that  the  danger  of 

a  court  of  science  to  determine  questions  of  smallpox  is  sufficient  tojustify  the  application  and 

^•ir      A     J.I.      ^L  !•     *.•  J     ^1-  that  no  other  remedy  is  available  against  the  dan- 

saentlfic    truth,    the    apphcation    and    the  g^r  so  desirable  as  the  remedy  called  for  by  the 

feasibility  of  issues  based  on  scientific  knowl-  compulsory  vaccination  laws. 
edge?" 

This  question  is  propounded  in  the  Popular  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  State  legis- 
Scimce  Monthly  by  Prof.  J.  Pease  Norton,  of  latures  passed  these  laws  on  the  recommenda- 
Yale,  who  points  to  the  great  waste  of  effort  tion  of  committees  who  could  not  have  had 
in  the  present  slow  methods  of  political  par-  scientific  knowledge  of  the  issue  without  ex- 
ties  and  elections  by  which  national  policies  pert  testimony;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
are  determined.  In  response  to  certain  con-  this  scientific  knowledge  has  been  sufficiently 
ditions  appearing  to  call  for  legislation,  m6ve-  determined.  The  Professor  says  further,  that 
ments  are  started;  these  movements  are  in-  were  a  case  against  compulsory  vaccination 
corporated  in  the  platforms  of  the  parties;  a  argued  in  a  supreme  court  of  science  before  a 
certain  party  comes  into  power;  and,  when  m  grand  jury  of  25  scientific  and  engineering 
power,  it  places  laws  upon  the  statute-books  experts,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  at 
after  due  consideration  by  the  committees  a  relatively  small  cost,  society  would  soon 
having  them  in  charge.    The  waste  of  effort  know  whether 

lies  in  the  fact  that  smaU  minorities  can  the  evidence  justified  the  position  that  vaccination 

modify  results  by  bnngmg  at  tactical  points  is  dearly  efficacious  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  justify 

immense  pressure  to  bear  on  individuals.    In  a  wholesale  vaccination  of  little  children  in  the 

this  manner  the  will  of  the  people  is  often  ^^o^l*  throughout  the  country,  and,  even  if  effica- 

^1.1  cious  m  such  degree,  whether  the  danger  of  small- 

T>^  r  XT  -LI  P^^  is  sufficient  to  justifv  the  application  of  the 

Professor   Norton   presents,   as   a  suitable  precaution.     In  such  a  way,  this  question,  which 

question  for  decision  by  a  supreme  court  of  nas  disturbed  us  for  forty  years  or  more,  could  be 

science,  compulsory  vaccination,  concerning  settled  once  for  all. 

which  he  remarks* 

The  finding  of  such  a  court  would  be  of 

We  find  there  exists  a  powerful  society  for  carry-  immense  service  to  lawmakers;  for  if  aU  laws 

ing  on  a  campaign  against  vaccination,  which  is  a  which  were  based  on  implied  scienUftc  knowl- 

scientific  issue.     Many  States  have  compulsory  edge  which  is  false  or  not  proven  could  be 

%'accination  laws     School  children  are  being  vac-  declared  void,  a  vast  number  of  undesirable 

cinated  on  a  wholesale  scale  as  a  precaution  against  ,  1  ,  1      ,    1      t'^i,.    w;,^\.«^f;««  «o  „ 

a  danger  which  4s  probably  little  greater  than  the  l^ws  could  be  erased     Take  vmsection  as  a 

danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning.     How  these  further  subject  suitable  for  discussion  by  a 

laws  came  upon  the  statute-books,  anti-vaccina-  supreme  court  of  science.     The  court  might 

tionists  explain  by  citing  illustrations  of  activity  on  decide  that  the  pracUce  was  defensible  and 

the  part  of  the  lobbyists  maintained  by  the  virus  j     .     1  1  •*u*    ^     4.   •      i:.^:*^       xj«-«    «« 

mak^.    They  say  i:hool  children  are  being  vac-  desirable  within   certain  limits.     Here  an- 
cinated  to  sell  virus.    This  society  feels  that  pres-  other  costly  moxement  would  be  disfjosed  of. 
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Exposing  Irresponsible  Insurance  and  controlled  by  the  promoting  company 

Schemes  itself  as  an  agency  corporation. 

For  some  time  past,  this  magazine  has  been 
NE  hopes  the  professional  "muck-rakers'*  hearing  from  readers  in  every  section  of  the 
have  been  studying  last  month's  bulle-  country  who  were  temporarily  deceived  by 
tins  from  the  New  York  State  Insurance  De-  such  "tainted  organizations"  as  Mr.  Hotd- 
partment.  Certainly,  the  literature  of  "ex-  kiss  calls  them.  One  frequently  mentioned 
posure"  would  gain  in  effectiveness  through  was  a  "Holding  Company"  of  New  York 
following  the  models  laid  down  by  Superin-  State.  These  readers  were  told  of  certain 
tendent  William  H.  Hotchkiss  in  his  investi-  obvious  misrepresentations.  NowMr.Hotdi- 
gations  of  irresponsible  companies  that  pur-  kiss  has  reported  on  this  same  company, 
port  to  finance  or  to  "hold"  insurance  com-  He  finds  that  its  original  prospectus  as- 
panies.  He  is  making  it  so  hot  for  them  that  sures  the  public  that  one  of  the  di^ecto^ 
they  can  do  no  such  damage  in  New  York  as  was  a  former  deputy  superintendent  of  in- 
Middle  Western,  South  Western  and  Pacific  surance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wheie- 
states  have  suffered  during  the  last  three  or  as  the  fact  is  that  such  director  once  held 
four  years.  for  a  brief  time  a  minor  clerical  position  in 

Readers  of  this  magazine  may  remember  the  department!     . 

in  the  "Investment  Bureau"  questions  and  Further,  this  prospectus  gave  the  investor 

answers  some  account  of  the  dangerous  mis-  to  imderstand  "that  all  of  the  money  paid  by 

representations  under  which  these  insurance-  him  for  stock  purchased,  both  capital  and 

financiers  sail  (See  No.  244  in  September,  and  surplus,  was  to  be  put  at  work  in  the  [actuall 

No.  247  in  October).    Their  trick  is  to  state  Fire  Insurance  Company.     The  truth  wa^ 

that  insurance  companies  are  extravagantly  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  it  was  inv 

successful    things,    and    that    through   pur-  mediately  dissipated   in  the  promotion  c^- 

chasing    some    of    this    holding    company's  penses  of  the  holding  company." 

stock,  one  is  really  investing  in  insurance.  These  promoters  alone  collected  in  cash, 

Now.    comes    Superintendent    Hotchkiss,  and  promises  to  pay,  the  sum  of  $213,500. 

with  evidence,  dug  up  from  actual  account  Collapses  of  such  schemes  have  been  fre- 

books,  of  how  little  is  behind  the  glittering  quent,  particularly   around    St.   Louis  and 

front.    The  promoter  and  his  agents  "almost  Kansas  City.    The  public  would  benefit  by 

immediately  take  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent  more   of   the  Hotchkiss  brand  of   activity 

of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  investor."  Loss  to  investors  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 

By  the  laws  of  New  York  state  a  company  damage.    As  long  as  hopelessly  "optimistic" 

actually  "insuring"  must  have  cash  in  hand  promoters  are  left  free  to  sell  their  misreprt- 

equal  to  its  capital  stock,  and  to  fifty  per  cent  sented  wares,  American  citizens  will  nexfr 

in  addition  as  surplus.    Hence,  it  is  misleading  accumulate    the    savings    or    exp)erience  to 

to  have  a  "holding"  company  which  takes  render  their  body  jwlitic  the  aid  it  needs, 
in  money  with  similar  name  to  the  company 

which  is  to  do  the  real  insuring.  Money  Power  Versus  War 

Thus  precious  little  of  the  investor's  money 

ever  gets  into  the  insurance  business;  and  he  CO  swiftly  was  Paris  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 

has  no  such  control  over  it  as  he  would  if  he  ^  the  world  last  month — within  a  couple  ol 

had  invested  direct.  days  after  the  French  railway  men's  strike 

Mr.   Hotchkiss  announces  that   the  De-  began — that  no  one  could  doubt  the  serious- 

partment  has  since  July  ist  barred  out  of  his  ness  of  the  Republic's  domestic  troubles, 
state  any  company  promoted  by  means  of  a       By  the  same  token,  paradoxically,  Amen- 

separate  stock  selling-concern,   boomed  by  cans  can  learn  much  from  the  achievements 

expensive  literature  promising  future  profits,  and  system  of  the  French  government   Not 

together  with  a  horde  of  soliciting  salesmen,  only   has   it   protected   its   body  poKtic,— 
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though  internally  so  torn, — from  interference  terms  of  government.     This  study  is  im.- 

by  its  republic-hating  monarchical  neighbors  mensely  interesting  to  the  investor  and  the 

— it  has  actually  created  France  the  arbiter  of  employer  and  the  banker,  as  well  as  the  man 

peace  and  war  between  those  Powers.    And  and  woman  just  working  along,  trying  to  put 

all  through  the  greater  power  of  money  wisely  surplus  earnings  where  they  will  be  safe,  and 

guided.    It  was  instructively  exercised  only  a  tr)dng  to  have  votes  cast  so  they  will  be  safer, 

couple  of  weeks  before  the  strike.  The  very  ground- work  is  the  savings  of  the 

Leading  bankers  of  Paris,  it  seems,  had  people.  In  France  they  are  encouraged  oflB- 
refused  to  buy  a  big  issue  of  bonds  that  the  cially,  as  frequently  described  in  these  col- 
Turkish  Government  had  authorized,  and  umns.  A  himdred  francs  ($20),  ten  francs  or 
wanted  to  sell.  even  three  francs  can  be  invested  in  a  rente 

French   banks  had   the   money;    French  or  French  Government  bond.     The  rate  of 

I>eople  save  billions  of  francs  every  year  more  interest  is  attractive  to  the  investor. 

than  they  need  in  their  industries  at  home.  It  is  a  reproach  to  find,  in  last  month ^s  cir- 

Xor  were  the  great  underwriting  houses  ad-  cular  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 

verse  to  making  handsome  commissions  out  the  largest  one  on  the  continent,  this  puzzle 

of  the  new  Turques.    Nor  were  the  specula-  over  the  natural  rate  of  interest  on  United 

tors  on  the  Paris  Bourse  at  all  averse  to  an-  States  Government  bonds: 

other  "listing"  that  they  could  "go  long"  »  •      .    •      .   .       ^     u       ...... 

^^j  «^»  ^^»,"r  ^„  «  ^^^J^^^Ar^*,^  ^r,«i«  It  IS  admitted  that  the  old  artmcial  basis  result- 

and     short     of  on  a  tremendous  scale.  j„g  ^.^^  ^p^j^l  eirculation  tax  privileges  can  no 

It  was  a  greater  than  these  that  objected—  longer  be  applied.     What,  therefore,  is  the  true  in- 

the  Republic  itself.     Before  a  new  foreign  vestment  basis  which  will  find  a  ready  and  satis- 

govemment  security  can  be  "listed"  on  the  factory  market  for  Government  bonds?     Efforts 

^r^iire^    thp  MinktPr  nf  Fnrmcm   AflFain;  ha<'  ^^^^  ^^"  "^^^^  during  the  past  year  by  Treasury 

Bourse,  tne  Muuster  01  l^oreign  Allairs  nas  authorities  to  obtain  some  understanding  as  to 

some  say,  and  the  Mimster  of  Fmance  has  what  this  rate  should  be.    There  are  many  opin- 

some  more.  ions  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 

*    And  they  said  No,  on  the  ground  that  an  5"^"^  the  matter  actually  in  advance  of  a  sale  of 

'a        *.•  1       _x       £  utr     «    rr     i     »>  l    i  u  bonds.     There  is  only  one  method  by  which  an 

influentJa  party  of    Young  Turks    had  been  investment  basis  in  the  market  can  be  established, 

openly  advocaUng  war,  as  a  good  thmg  to  and  that  is  by  fixing  an  arbitrary  rate  which  the 

unify  the  new  national  sentiment  of  Turkey,  bonds  shall  bear,  say  3  per  cent  or  ±  per  cent.    If 

But  the  French  Repubhc  doesn't  consider  bonds  of  this  character  are  offered  in  the  open 

1  .t  .           Ti.  I.       a      !•  u*.       J      If  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  market  itself  will 

war  a  good  thing.     It  has     enhghtened  self-  determine  the  true  investment  basis.     In  other 

interest,     to  the  extent  of  many  bilhons  of  words,  a  bond  bearing  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  would 

francs,  put  by  French  institutions  and  invest-  sell  at  a  premium,  and  the  amount  of  such  premium 

ors  into  bonds  of  other  countries.     Some  of  ^/>V*^  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  rate 

^,           1       J            ij       ^      •          •        L      ij  *u  of  interest  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to 

these  bonds  would  suffer  m  pnce  should  the  p^y.    it  can  be  ascertained  in  no  other  way 

martial  Turk  begin  upsetting  the  interna- 
tional balance,  so  delicate  in  the  Balkans  On  December  ist,  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
especially.  is  to  begin  operation  in  fifty  cities.  It  is  to 
A  loan  to  Hungary  had  been  declined  in  bring  an  entering  wedge  of  Government  en- 
Paris  not  long  before  for  similar  reasons —  couragement  to  American  investors.  As  soon 
making  the  first  such  refusal  on  record  to  a  as  a  depositor  in  the  new  bank  shall  accumu- 
government  of  high  credit.  Whether  France  late  twenty  dollars,  he  may  exchange  it  for 
has  an  eye  primarily  on  politics  rather  than  a  $20  Government  bond.  This  will  bear  23^2 
on  world-peace,  or  not,  matters  little.  The  per  cent  interest.  It  also  comes  in  $40,  $60, 
nations  have  the  peace.  $80  and  $100. 

Govenunent  in  Aid  of  Savings  Learning  from  the  French 

AX/'HY  should  the  French  " Money  Power "  'T^HE  French  Government  does  not  rest 

^       play  so  beneficent  a  part  in  France,  ■*■    after  encouraging  citizens  to  save.     It 

yet    take   so   opposite   a   character   in    the  takes  a  hand  in  the  disposition  of  those  sav- 

daily    news-drama    of    Anierica?      Here    it  ings.    It  is  a  court  of  final  api>eal  between 

never  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  such  of  the  people  as  want  to  borrow  their 

A    cartoonist   has    only   to   introduce    side  fellow  citizens'  money  and  the  bankers  who 

whiskers,    silk   hat   and   money-bag    to   let  make  a  business  of  handling  it.    It  has  the 

everybody  recognize  the  villain  of  his  picture,  final  say  on  loaning  rates.    Its  methods  are 

The  differences  between  money  in  France  extraordinarily  successful.     Some   of   them 

and  money  in  America  can  be  described  in  might  be  adapted  to  America. 
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Nearly  every   speaker  at   the  American  with  last  year.    But  the  increase  wasn't  as 

Bankers'  Association  convention,  held  in  Los  high  in  percentage;  besides  he  sensed  scHne- 

Angeles  the  first  week  of  last  month,  ad-  thing  diSficult  for  him  to  illustrate.    Other 

mitted  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  a  cen-  business  men  will  comprehend  more  readily 

tral  institution,  a  ** People's  Bank"  in  aid  of  than  the  folks  they  employ,  though  the  latter 

American  undertakings  within  limits  set  by  are  even  more  dependent  for  happiness  upon 

the  Government  itself — not  varying  at  the  a  clearing  up  of  the  doubts, 

whim  of  corporations  organized  for  private  Take  the  puzzle  of  the  latest  bank  figures, 

gain  alone,  as  the  big  banks  now  do.  Previous  surface  signs  had  indicated  that  the 

The  French  example  is  reviewed  often  in  country's  borrowings  were  growing  lighter, 

the  monographs  now  proceeding   from  the  The  total  face  value  of  checks  "cleared" 

National  Monetary  Commission.    They  are  through  the  banks  in  September  had  been 

available  at   most  newspaper  or  board-of-  16.3   per   cent   less   than   the  year    before, 

trade  offices,  or  the  larger  libraries.  Merchants,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and 

The  best  thing  to  read  first  is  the  section  manufacturers  too,  know  well  enough  that 

on   "France"   in   the   "Inter\'iew  On  The  business  has  been  far  from  active.    Money  is 

Banking  and  Currency  Systems"  of  different  "easy"  for  this  time  of  the  year, 

nations— Document  Number  405.    More  de-  Yet  after  the  figures  of  the  September  first 

tailed  first  hand  information  comes  in  "The  "call"  had  been  compiled  and  issued  toward 

History  of  Methods  of  the  Paris  Bourse,"  the  last  of  the  month  they  showed  that  loans 

"The  Bank  of  France  and  Its  Relation  to  had  increased  from  June  30  no  less  than  37 

National  and  International  Credit"  and  "The  million  dollars,  making  a  total  of  $5,467.- 

Evolution  of  Credit  and  Banks  in  France."  160,637 — ^a  new  high  record  in  the  hbtory  o« 

It  is  the  taxpayers  who  are  publishing  American  national  banks.    Not  only  that — as 

these  books.    They  can  more  than  get  their  compared  with  September  ist  the  year  before 

money's  worth  by  reading  them.     Or  any  the  loans  had  increased  more  than  one-third 

private  publisher  will  furnish  a  list  of  stand-  of  a  billion  dollars;  the  actual  cash  hdd  by 

ard  works  by  authorities  like  Theodore  E.  the    banks    against     these    unprecedented 

Burton,  Charles  A.  Conant,  Henry  White,  credits  being  $2,200,000  less. 

Maurice  Muhleman  that  contain  brief  com-  Who  has  been  borrowing?     The  public's 

ment  on   foreign  experience  as  applied  to  first  suspicion  is  always  of  the  folks  who  trade 

American  questions.  in  stocks  and  bonds  in  "Wall  Street,"  but 

Such  reading  is  fascinating  just  now  to  these  can  answer  "not  guilty"  this  time, 

all  who  can  separate  themselves  from  poli-  There  are  two  ways  of  measuring  Stock  Ex- 

tical  and  sectional  feelings.    There  is  a  popu-  change  activities — through  the    number  of 

lar  understanding  that  banking,  especially  shares  dealt  in,  and  through  the  bank  dcar- 

" central*'  banking,  is  a  mystery  to  all  but  ings  of  New  York  City: 

the  favored  few.     But  the  average  bright  ,^,q                    ,^oq 

school  boy,  after  a  day  or  two  with  plain  Transactions  Jan. 

records  of  facts  like  those  above  mentioned,  i-Oct.  7  (shares)         132,000,000          163,000,000 

could  write  a  very  suggestive  answer  to  this  ^pt- Bank  clear-                         ^     ^     0   ^ 

question:    Why   cannot   American    bankers  >ngsmN.Y.C.   .$5,048,495,596     P^A7^^7i>mi 

manage  the  money  of  American  cirizens  so  In  the  financial  center  there  was  only  three- 
there  will  be  enough  to  go  around  at  all  fourths  as  much  "September  clearings*'  *s 
times — so  there  will  be  no  money  panics —  last  year,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  countiy 
they  way  they  do  it  in  France?  broke  nearly  even. 

Afraid  of  the  Dark  The  Political  Factor 

"f  HAVE  some  fears,"  remarked  last  month  "T1I7HAT  use  are  figures?"  complained  t 

*  the  vice-president   of  a   three    million  ^^    prominent  citizen  of  an  "interior" 

dollar  financial  institution:  " But  I  can't  tell  town.     "I  had  been  studying  one  of  these 

you  what  I  am  afraid  of."  *  business   barometers.'     It   looked   mighty 

"Maybe  you  are  afraid  because  you  sus-  sensible.     There  were  fewer  idle  cars,  and 

pect  other  people's  fears,  which  exist  because  higher  railroad  earnings  and  a  three-billioo- 

the  other  people  suspect  yours."  dollar  com  crop  for  the  first  time  in  histocy. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  he  assented.  We  are,  indeed,  four  or  five  hundred  millioDS 

This  man's  3,000  salesmen  were  reporting  behind  in  our  trade  with  Europe.    But  thai 

steady   increases   of   business   as   comi>ared  seems  to  be  just  a  question  ^of  lower  prices 
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over  here — so  those  fellows  will  fall  to  buying       "  It  cannot  hurt  the  investor  to  know  what 

from  us  instead  of  selling  to  us.    The  fall  in  is  being  done  with  his  money"  is  the  motto  of 

stodL  prices  seems  to  have  anticipated  plenty  the  banking  interests  that  are  in  the  real 

id  drop  in  prices  of  our  exports.  sense  of  the  word  "conservative,"  meaning 

**So  I  figured  that  the  low  prices  had  dis-  that  they  can  show  a  record  over  a  period  of 

counted  more  trouble  than  we  were  likely  to  years   of   careful    "conservation"   of    their 

have.    At  the  bank  I  have  been  lending  bor-  clients*  money.    One  old-fashioned  banking 

rowers  the  money  they  wanted.    I  told  the  house  after  another  can  be  found  absolutely 

boys  to  go  ahead  and  stock  up  at  the  store,  opposed  to  the  conventional  attitude  of  finan- 

I  changed  some  of  my  bonds  to  stocks.  ciers — the    decrying    of    innovations.     One 

"But  now — ^all  these  unusual  elections  and  quotes  from  a  recent  letter  of  such  a  firm: 

speeches  and  attitudes  of  public  men  look  to  "  Because  of  Wall  Street's  fear  of  legislation 

me  as  if  the  movement  to  regulate  corpora-  we  are  likely  to  have  sharp  declines  at  times 

lions  might  go  too  far.    My  business  barom-  in  the  prices  of  securities,  and  as  we  are  firm 

eter  does  print  a  line  it  calls  *  Political  Fac-  in  our  belief  that  all  such  legislation  will  ulti- 

tor'  down  at  the  bottom-r-but  it  does  not  malely  he  heneHdal  to  holders  of  securities^  we 

supply  any  percentages  for  me  to  estimate  advise  that  you  have  your  orders  in  the 

the  tendency  I '^  market  at  prices  you  are  willing  to  pay  for 

Such  victims  of  their  own  statistics  are  not  stocks  and  bonds." 
rare  nowadays.    To  their  caution  a  good  deal 

of  the  business  dullness  is  due.    It  is  not  ex-  The^  Weightiest  Problem 

actly  accurate,  however,  to  say  that  the  stu- 
dent of  business  conditions  cannot  use  figures  TXTHEN  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
for  the  "Political  Factor"  at  all.  ^^    mission  held  its  first  meeting  October 

In  the  second  decade  back  there  were  the  3rd,  following  its  summer  recess,  it  took  up 
Populists;  in  the  fourth,  the  Grangers.  An  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rates  as  not 
interesting  table  can  be  constructed  of  what  only  the  most  important  question  before  it, 
they  asked  for,  what  they  got,  and  what  hap-  but  as  the  most  important  question  it  has 
|>ened  to  business — as  compared  with  the  ever  been  called  upon  to  decide, 
present  time.  The  investor  agrees  thoroughly  with  this 

Plenty  of  bankers,  trustees,  presidents  of  opinion.  If  the  transportation  business  of 
companies  and  such  guardians  of  other  peo-  this  great  nation  is  not  a  proper  and  produc- 
ple's  money  feel  conservatism  a  duty.  It  is  a  tive  use  for  money,  what  is? 
good  thing  for  their  associates  that  they  do.  Two  charges  were  made  by  the  shippers  w  ho 
But  their  fear  of  "insurgency"  or  Democ-  had  apf)eared  against  the  railroads  a  month 
racy — anything  that  might  upset  the  enter-  before:  first  that  a  railroad  is  run  so  much 
prises,  to  which  they  have  confided  money  in  more  economically  to-day  that  its  "higher 
trust — would  vanish  in  most  cases  if  a  com-  cost  of  living"  in  wages,  supplies,  etc.,  form 
|>arison  as  suggested  above  were  made.  no  excuse  for  higher  rates;    secondly,  that 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  influential  Demo-  many  roads  pay  in  effect  much  more  than 
cratic  leaders  laying  down  what  he  believes  the  6  or  7  per  cent  "regular"  dividends;  they 
the  proper  punishment  for  corporation  of-  present  old  stockholders  with  opportunities 
fences  (italics  our  own) :  to  subscribe  to  new  stock  issues  at  a  rate 

....                        .1     .*               .•       i_    ij  lower  than  the  public  price. 

It  IS  not  necessary  that  the  corporation  should  n    -i       j    j  r     j         u          r**.!     *       ui 

be  broken  up.    It  is  not  fair  that  tKe  stockholders  Railroad  defenders  have  httle  trouble  in 

should  be  mulcted  in  damages.     If  there  are  dam-  makmg  out  a  pretty  good  case  agamst  both 

ages  to  be  paid,  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  these  charges. 

private  means  of  the  persons  who  are  really  guilty.  pj^st,  it  is  admitted  that  earnings  have 

An  analysis  of  the  guilt  IS  perfectly  feasible.  n        •                1      j     •        *!.      1     4.    4.    ' 

^               6          *^        /  swollen  mimensely  dunng  the  last  ten  or 

This  is  quoted  from  a  recent  speech  by  twelve  years;  that  the  slightly  lower  freight 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  his   campaign  for  the  rate  "per  ton  per  mile"  is  more  than  offset 

governorship  of  New  Jersey.     Could   any-  by  longer  trains  made  possible  by  heavier 

thing  be  juster?  tracks.     Between  '97  and  '09,  for  instance 

Insurgency,  or  progressiveness,   calls  for  about  140  per  cent  more  passengers  and  132 

more  accoimts  from  great  corporations/  and  per  cent  more  frefght  was  hauled — but  to 

more  accountability.    So  does  the  solid  center  handle   that  increase  the  passenger  trains 

of  the  investment  world — typified  by  the  traveled  only  52  per  cent  more  miles,  and  the 

Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  people  who  sym-  freight  trains  only  17.8  more.    In  other  words, 

•patWze  with  its-policy.  every  train  carried  a  larger  and  more  income- 
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productive  load.  Here  the  railroad  defender  adays  it  comes  slower  than  ever;  insurance 
asks  us  to  go  a  step  further.  How  did  the  compani^  may  no  longer  buy  stocks;  sav- 
railroad  get  the  money  to  improve  road-bed,  ings-bank  laws  are  tightening  in  different 
put  in  heavier  rails  and  buy  stronger  engines  states  to  include  high  grade  bonds  but  to 
and  larger  cars  and  more  of  them?   Of  course,   exclude  stocks. 

by  added  borrowing — ^which  means  added  Any  railroad  of  good  credit  can  sell  lo  or 
interest  payments.  20  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  at  any  time 

However,  the  figures  show  increases  in  net  that  money  is  fairly  easy.  But  when  **coun- 
eamings  of  148  per  cent  in  the  twelve  years,  sel  for  the  shippers"  becomes  indignant 
whereas  the  bonded  debt  per  mile  meanwhile  because  Illinois  Central  stockholders  were 
increased  only  1 1  per  cent,  and  the  stock  debt  allowed  to  buy  more  stock  at  100  of  the  same 
less  than  28  per  cent.  It  looks  as  if  the  money  kind  that  was  selling  on  the  market  at  i  so- 
had  been  invested  to  pretty  good  advantage,  he  neglected  to  consider  a  number  of  intensely 

practical  factors.    One  is  that  he  could  pro- 

Stock  Dividends  ^^^  ^^^  cases  where  the  stock  market  has 

stood  the  "weight"  of  a  block  of  stocks  well 
*HE  railroad  defence  of  the  second  charge  up  in  the  millions  dumped  all  at  once — the 
looks  stronger — that  "  special  dividends ' '  way  the  railroad  needs  the  money.  Secondly, 
by  issuing  new  stock  at  low  prices  to  stock-  it  must  be  recalled  that  when  you  increase 
holders,  have  increased  the  latters*  profits  your  stock  issue  by  one  quarter,  for  example, 
unreasonably.  *  each  of  the  old  shares  immediately  becomes 

One  item  of  the  indictment  will  not  down —  worth  one-fifth  less  than  it  was  before,  until  such 
that  some  highly  valuable  privileges  have  time  as  the  new  money  shall  be  actually  show- 
been  received  by  stockholders  in  the  past  ing  returns — maybe  years,  or  maybe  never. 
over  and  above  the  modest  "regular"  divi-  The  other  side  of  the  "special"  dividend 
dends  whose  smallness  is  so  much  empha-  was  well  illustrated  by  a  financial  note  in  the 
sized.  Dig  through  the  records  of  the  Great  New  York  Evening  Post  last  month.  The 
Northern,  for  instance:  instance  was  the  offer  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee 

&  St.  Paul  new  stock  to  holders  of  old  stock 
at  100,  during  1906,  when  the  old  stock  sold 
at  nearly  200: 

The  proceeds  of  the  new  stock  were  to  build  the 
Pacific  Coast  extension,  now  called  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound.  The  owners  of  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  were  advancing  capital  for  a  new 
undertaking  which  entailed  great  risks.  Several 
things  might  happen.  In  the  first  place,  the  m- 
crease  in  the  amount  of  St.  Paul  stock  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  'shares  would  tend  to  puU  down  the 
Here  was  271  per  cent  within  fifteen  years,  market  value  of  the  old  stock.  Then,  the  Pacific 
— an  average  of  about  18  per  cent  for  that   Coast   extension   might   prove  a   less,  profitable 

period,  over  and  above  the  "regular"  5  to  7    lillfhri*'}"^!*'^  ^'3''^  ^""^  *"1i  r^'  ^ 
\  &  J         /    might  so  far  exceed  the  estimates  as  to  call  for  more 

per  cent.  capital.    //  might  become  necessary,  as  ilfinaUy  jcas, 

to  put  bonds  ahead  of  the  stock  which  the  awnen 

RaisifKT  Mnnpv  for  a  R^ilroaH  bought  at  par  to  provide  the  first  funds.    It  has  been 

IS^aiSmg  money  lOr  a  IS^auroaa  necessary-,   on   account   of   the  extension,  to  put 

M^^rr^r^T^TirT^T  xr  e  •!        j    i  i     $40,000,000  of  more  bouds  ahead   of  the  stock 

Ij^XTREMELY  few  railroads  have  any  such   which  the  owners  took  at  par  in  1906,  and  thejixed 

"special  dividend"  record  as  the  Great    charge  on  such  bonds  comes  before  not  only  the  nor 

Northern.  Indeed,  one- third  of  the  railroad  ^f^^^  ^^  ^f  ^/  ^^  ^^^  .^'^^*  ^-^  Y^^^i  T^^T  '^^^^f* 
cf/A/>lr  ;o  «/>*  r^r^^A^^  ^«,,  ^;,,;^..,,^o  „♦  «ii  ^4.  the  bt^ginning  the  risk  that  the  St.  Paul  would  be 
stock  IS  not  paying  any  dividends  at  all  at   enable  to  continue  paying  7  per  cent,  on  the  oW 

the  present  time.    Next  one  must  sympathize  and  new  stock  together,  during  the  period  of  con- 

with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  Government,  struction. 

after  aU,  that  is  furnishing  the  railroads  with  ^.^he  "rights"  were  worth  at  first  about  $J5P^ 

^^„^„     T.  • :   „.     .        ".              J  4.L       u  share,  so  that  the  pnce  of  loof   for  old  St.  Paul 

money     Itispnvatemvestors,  and  they  have  stock  was  a  quotation  actually  of  i64|fordieoM 

got  to  be  attracted.    Try  it  on  yourself  I  stock  plus  35  to  represent  the  privilege  of  buying 

As  Mr.  Harriman  used  to  say,  "It^s  a  prac-  the  new  stock  at  par.    Then  graduatlv.  after  the 

tical  problem."    Stockholders  must  be  kept   "^'^oJ^^n'^'fn  j'^^^^f  ^*^\/^^^*^  *^''^'^  *^^^  ^^ 
happy.     The  control  must  (from  the  man-  ^  ^"°  ^  *^"  *"  ^^^  °  ^^  ^' 
agers'  point  of  view)  be  kept  where  it  is.       Even  the  "special  dividend'*  rose  has  its 
Thirdly,  "we  must  get  the  money."    Now-  thorns. 


Year 

New  stock  issued 

Value  of  Privilege 

(usually  at  par) 

per 

'•  old  "  share 

1893 

$    5,000,000 

$    5 

1898 

25,000,000 

108 

1899 

15,000,000 

H 

1900 

9,000,000 

60 

1901 

25,000,000 

24 

1905 

25,000,000 

38 

1907 

60,000,000 

22 

$271 

JOHN  BROWN  FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER" 

A  REVIEW  BY  WILLIAM  P.  TRENT 


PULLV  to  estimate  the   value   of    \rr.   Oswald 
*     Gamson  Villard's  "John    Brown,    i8i»-i859, 
A  Biography  Fifty  Years  A/ter"(?[oiighton,  Mifflin 
-  Co.),   must  be  the  task  of  specialists,  but  even  a. 
single  rapid  readii^  suffices.  1  Ihink,  to  convince 
one  that  we  have  in  the  thick  volume  an  unuziually 
thorough  and   scholarly  and —what   is   more  im- 
portant ^  a    remarkably 
impartial  work.  That  the 
book   will   make   certain 
Americans    see    in   John 
Brown  a  spiritual   hero, 
or  cause  other  Americans 
lo  desist  from  seeing  in 
hitn  a  sort  of  demigod  Is 
too  much  to  hope:  but  it 
is   surely   permissible   to 
expect  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  find  in  this  biog- 
raphy a  gratifying  proof 
of  t  he  ameliorating  effects 
at  time  upon  political  pas- 
sions, and  that  they  will 
ungrudgingly    express 
their    gratitude    to    t  Nl- 
author   for   his   eminent 
services  in  behalf  of  the 
truth     of     history,    that 
greatest  of  reconcilers. 

The  text  of  the  book 
consists  of  589  larste 
pages.  Then  follow  66 
pages  of  notes,  an  ap|)cn- 
dix  of  documents,  a  cart- 
ful bibliographv,  and  a 
good  index.  This  would 
not  furnish  what  is  known 
as  light  reading,  even  if 
the  author  !»acrificed  in 
a  SL-cond  oditiun  some  of 
ihal  'wealth  of  details 
which   will  constiluce  in 


Kroperly  makes  use  of  an  important  letter  from 
rown  to  an  opponent,  Amos  Chamberlain,  which 
seems  to  go  far  toward  relieving  the  former  of  any 
real  odium  in  connection  with  his  business  misfor- 
tunes. Of  the  five  chapters  devoted  to  the  strug- 
gle in  Kansas  throughout  1856  the  crucial  one  is 
that  entitlod  "".Murder  on  the  Pottawatomie." 
.Mr.  Villard's  resolute 
handling  of  Brown's  ter- 
rible crime  is  lo  me  the 
ntoat  impressive  feature 
of  the  book.  "  For  John 
Hrown,"  he  writes,  "no 
pleas  can  be  ma<Ie  that 
will  enable  him  to  escape 
I'liming  before  the  bar  of 
hi^^torical  judgment. 
1  here  his  wealth  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  nobility 
I  if  his  aims  do  not  avail  to 
prevent  a  complete 'con- 
ilcmnation  of  his  bloody 
crime  at  Pottawatomie, 
or  a  just  penally  for  his 
taking  human  life  with- 
out warrant  or  authorit j^. 
If  he  de.ier\es  to  live  in 
histop-,  it  is  not  l>ecause 
of  his  cruel,  gruesome, 
reprehensible  acts  on  the 

spite  them."  These  words 
suffice  to  prove  that  Mr. 
X'illard  is  a  biographer 
and  not  a.uariisan.  The 
readingof  hisentirechap-' 
ter  ma>  be  recommended 
to.ach.nalytically 
inintlen  persons  as  may 
wish  to  determine  the 
precise  thinness  of  the 
veneer  of  civilization  that 
keeps  under  whatever  of 
the  primitive    barbarian 


OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD 

of  the  mtf^t  cimplde  biography  o(  John 


small  part  of  the  book's 

value.     1  am  inclined  to 

doubt  whether  he  would 

have  been   wise   had   he 

compre^ed  his  narrative 

even  in  its  more  emesomc  and  homely  details,  and  ody," 

[  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his  firm  and  skilful  Ferrj-.      Thi-ne    ch.-ipiers     may   flag    in    interest, 

handlii^uf  his  material,  much  of  which   is  new.  but    they   do  not   flag  in   merit.     Perhaps,  as  a 

The    record    is   voluminous,    but    the   subject    is  Southern-bom   man,   f   may  be  permitted,  with- 

wonhy  of  the  pains  that  have  been  bestowed  U|Hin  out  offense,  to  wish  that  in  his  carefully  detailed 

it;  and  1  suspect  that  Mr.  Villard's  spirit   of   im-  account   of    Brown's    relations    with   his    North- 

Krtiality,  to  which  again  alt  praise,  is  inextricably  ern  sympathizers  Mr.  Villard  had  thought  it  well 

und  up  with  his  spirit  of  thoroughness.  to  put  sonic  searching  questions  with  regard  to  the 

The    narrative   proper   is   divid^   into    fifteen  extent  of  (he  intercourse  citizens  may  alkiw  them- 

chapters,   the   first   two  of   which  cover  Brown's  selves  to  have  with  persons  for  whose  capture  the 

checkered  and  interesting  life  before  he  went  to  chief  executive  of  the  nation  has  offered  a  reward; 

Kansas  in   [855.      Ffis  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  but.  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  (hat  such  questions 

shiftless,  career   in   business   is   told   without   the  would  have  done   any  more  good   than  a  set  of 

least  effort  to  minimize  his  faults,  but  Mr.  Villard  questions  I  rouhl  easily  frame  with  regard  to  the 

,    "   „  ~"      ".""■    ""       „,      „         .^       „    ^'  conduct  of  some  eminent   Southerners  of  Brown's 

-:i'ft;:r^n'?-mtS."*IT^t.S;!^(\Slr  i^J^^^'"  ?Si  Period,  and  l  U-t  the  ,««nt  pass. especially  asno  one 

HP .  ui.     •»■  could  ask  Mr.  Villard  to  K-  more  impartial  than  he 
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is  in  hisdiscussion  at  the  effects  of  the  capture  and  hon-  in  a  jarring  world  u'e  can  continue  to  nukf  all 

trial  at   Harper's   Ferry   upon   some  of  Brown's  our  deeds  square  in  all  men's  eyes  with  the  Golden 

stanchest  upholders.  Rule,    One  man  is  inspired  by  seeing  in  hia  imaf- 

As  (or  the  five  chapters  that  discuss  the  heroic  ination  "the  Charlestown  gallows  that  became  t 

but  forlorn  sally,  the  capture  of  the  engine-house,  cross";  another  is  saddened  by  beholding  a  somber 

the  trial  of  Brown,  his  noble  bearing,  the  public  specierstandingby  that gallowBexiendingathrcai- 

tension,  the  execution  and  its  dire  consequences,  ening  finger   over  a   doomed    land.      In   the   half 

(here  is  scarcely  a  touch  in  them  that  seems  out  of  century  that  has  elapsed  most  men  have  rubbed 

place,  and  they  constitute  an  impressive  close  of  their  eyes  energetically,  and  no  specter  nov  di>- 

an  impressive  book.     "  It  was  the  weapon  of  the  turbs  their  vision;  but  some  slill  see  it.    A  truer. 

spirit  by  which  he  finally  conquered,"  writes  Mr.  however,  to  such  remarks.     It  is  the  inith  thai 

\'illard.     "In  its  power  lies  not  only  the  secret  of  frees  us  from  specters  and  moat  other  evils,  and  it 

his  influence,  and  his  immortality,  but  the  finest  is  books  like  Mr.  Villard's  that  help  on  the  cause 

ethical  teachings  of  a  life  which,  for  all  its  faults,  of  truth.     Its  dispassioncd  readers  arc  not  likely 

inculcates  many  an  enduring  lesson,  and  wilt  for-  to  agree  with  Emerson  that  its  subject  was  "the 

ever  make  lis  appeal  to  the' imagination."     True  rarest  of  heroes,"  but  they  will  sympathiic  the 

words  surely,  >'et  one  is  left  wondering  how  far,  in  more  with  unselfish  aspirations,  and  they  will  have 

making  our   heroes,    we  ought   to  dissociate  the  a  clearer  insight  into  the  complexities  of  life  and 

aims  of  the  spirit  from  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  character. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


EXPLORATION.  ADVKNTtjRK,  AND  TRAVEL  ig  necessarily  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  habiu 

,  ,-11    1     .  .  ''"*'  daily  life  of  the  Eskimos  who  so  materially 

Q  NE  year  ago  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  ac-  assUted  in  the  work  and  of  whom  surprisingly  tittle 

'-'  counts  of  Commander  Peary  s  journey  to  the  was  known  by  Americans  prior  to  Peary's  own  vo>-. 

North  Pole,  with  its  attendant  hardships,  and  it  ages  of  discovery.    One  gets  from  his  pages  a  far 

doubtless  seemed  to  most  readers  at  that  time  as  ^^n  vivid  conception  of  the  immense  difficulties 

if  little  could  be  added  to  the  story  as  then  pub-  under  which  Polar  discovery  is  conducted  than  wax 

lished.      But   newspaper  accounts   by   no   means  possible  from  the  inadequate  newspaper  reports 

exhausted  the  subject.     Peary  s  own  detailed  nar-  that  reached  this  country  with  the  news  of  the 

ralive  was  eagerly  awaited  and,  now  that  it  ap-  great  achievement  of   1909.    There  are  also  good 

pears  in  book  form '  will  take  its  place  among  the  descriptions  of  the  big  game  of  the  Arctic,  and  the 

few  great  classics  ofexploration  that  have  enriched  Bummariea  of  observations,   printed   in  appendix 

the  English  language.    A  great  part  of  the  record  form,  enhance  our  respect  for  the  highly  scienttfic 

.Ttie  North  Pole.    i>/  Robert  K.  p«rv.    Pndcrick  A.  methods  that  were  unfailingly  prosecuted  by  the 

stokea  Comciuir.  313  pp..  III.  ti.  expedition  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  "'■^fdt  ud 


MUSK  ox  AT  BAY 


THE  XEW  BOOKS 


Now  that  the  explorers  have  had  their  say  about 
the  Arctic,  an  American  sportsman,  Mr.  Harry 
Whitney,  brings  us  a  narrative  of  Arctic  adventure 
and  travel  quite  difTcrcnt  in  some  respects  from  any 
of  the  literature  of  that  reeion  that  preceded  it. 
Almost  all  of  those  who  have  written  in  the  past 
about  the  Arctic  have  been  explorers  whose  sole 
aim  was  acienti5c  research.  They  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  North- 
ern latitudes,  but  so  far  as  personal  adventure  is 
concerned  Mr.  Whitney  has  kept  pace  with  them 
all.  He  tells  his  story  with  great  modesty,  how- 
ever, and  along  with  the  thrilling  incidents  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  that  fell  to  his  lot  he  imparts 
much  new  and  uselul  information  regarding  the  life 
of  the  Eskimos,  with  whom  he  came  in  close  touch, 
since  he  was  compelled  to  share  their  privations 
and  dangers  in  order  to  win  even  a  moderate  de- 
gree <^  success  m  the  hunt.  Mr.  Whitney's  book' 
has  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  naturalist.  In  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  October  allusion  was 
made  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  Arctic  ani- 
mals brought  back  by  Mr.  Whitney  for  llie  New 


birds  and  trees,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  inter- 
esting description  of  an  Acadian  village  with  its 
atmosphere  of  fur-traders,  fishermen,  and  Indians. 

A  ne*/  book  of  Dr.  Wilfn^  T.  Grenfcll's  Labra- 
dor sketches  is  entitled  "Down  to  the  Sea." 'Those 
American  readers  who  arc  familiar  with  Dr.  Cron- 
telt's  writings  and  lectures  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  none  of  his  "yarns  from  the  Labrador."  as  he 
rails  them,  is  lacking  in  thequalily  of  human  inter- 
est. The  story  of  his  day's  work  is  full  of  adven- 
ture and  combat  with  the  elements. 

"The  Crand  Canyon  of  Arizona,"*  by  George 

Wharton  James,  is  an  extremely  useful  handbook 

for  the  tourist  and  sightseer.    The  completion  of 

the  railroad  to  the  canyon  and  the  erection  of  a 

mo<lern  hotel  at  Bright  Angel,  with  the  opening  of 

new  roads  and  trails  and  further  provision  for  the 

(Itluatrition  fi«n  "The  Grand  Canyon  o(  Ariioni' )  entertainment  of  travelers,  make  it  important  that 

complete  information  regarding  the  canyon  should 

York  Zoological  Gardens.    His  book  contains  many    \\c  embodied  in  a  convt-nicnt    handbook   of   this 

illustrations  of  big  game  made  from  photographs,    kind.     Numerous    half-tone    illustrations  accom- 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Townsend.  author  of  "Along 

the  Labrador  Coast,"  puts  forth  some  additional  Ignoring  the  long-standing  dispute  about   the 

siudie*  and  impressions  in  the  volume  entitled  name  of  the  mountain  which  has  a  place  on  the 

"A  Labrador  Spring."'  In  this  book  the  author  atlas  as  Rainier,  in  the  Slate  of  Washington,  Mr. 

Tfcords  a   naturalist's   observations  of   Labrador  John  H.  Williams  has  written  and  published  an 
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elaborately   illustrated   description   of   the   peak,  thoritative  description  of  the  university  buildio^ 

which    he   entitles    *'The    Mountain   That   Was  is  entitled  "Oxford  and  Cambridge  Delineated  by 

*(k>d.****    In   selecting   the    illustrations   several  Hanslip  Fletcher."^     An  interesting   introductkn 

thousand  negatives  and  photographs  were  exam-  is  contributed  by  J.  Willis  Clark,  registrary  of  the 

ined,  and  among  those  chosen  for  publication  are  University  of  Cambridge,  and  there  are  notes  on 

several  that  were  never  before  reproduced..    It  is  historical  or  architectural  points  by  various  wrii- 

a   truly   remarkable   collection   of   scenic   photo-  ers.    The  buildings  are  pictured  in  a  series  of  5ixt>* 

graphs,  and  pictures  and  text  together  form  a  unique  full-p>age  plates,  most  of  which  are  repixxluctioQs 

souvenir  of  one  of  the  most  distinctive  examples  of  drawings  made  expressly  for  this  work  or  never 

of  American  mountain  scenery.  before  published. 

A  woman  traveler's  impressions  of  modern  "In  and  Out  of  Florence,"*  by  Max  Vcmoo,  is 
Persia  are  given  in  "Persia  and  Its  People,"*  by  described  in  the  sub-title  as  "a  new  introduction 
Ella  C.  Sykes.  This  book  is  the  result  of  two  to  a  well-known  city."  It  is  intended  as  a  sort 
visits  to  Persia  extending  over  a  period  of  about  of  guide-book  to  Florence,  "both  for  those  who 
three  years,  during  which  the  writer  had  consid-  actually  are  coming  or  have  come  to  it,  and  for 
erable  opportunities  of  travel  and  of  mixing  with  those  who  can  come  only  in  the  spirit."  The 
the  inhabitants.  The  book  is  illustrated  from  author's  account  of  how  ne  became  temporarily 
photographs.  a  Florentine  is  suggestive  to  all  travelers,  and  the 

list  of  books  about  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  vd- 

In  a  volume  entitled  "The  Sea  Kings  of  Crete,"'  ume  is  up-to-date  and  useful.  The  illustiatioDs 
the  Rev.  James  Baikie  attempts  to  make  intelli-  are  from  photographs  and  from  drawings  by 
gible  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader  the  Maud  Lanktree. 
results  of  recent  archeological  exploration  in  an- 
cient Greece.  The  book  has  been  kept  as  far  as  Many  as  are  the  travel  books  of  the  current 
possible  from  technicalities  and  the  discussion  of  season,  descriptions  of  modem  Spain  are  not  so 
controverted  points.  numerous  that  American  readers  caji  afford  to 

overlook  the  latest  accession  to  the  list :    "  Rambles 

Students  and  travelers  who  are  at  all  interested  in  Spain,"^  by  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald.  The  author, 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture  will  find  the  handbook  who  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  lllioots;, 
entitled  "The  Cathedral  Churches  of  England,"*  passed  two  years 'in  study  at  the  University  ol 
by  Helen  Marshall  Pratt,  especially  helpful.  In  Madrid  and  during  his  vacations  visited  the  differ- 
the  compass  of  600  pages  Miss  Pratt  has  assembled  ent  portions  of  the  peninsula  which  he  describes  ia 
an  immense  amount  of  information  concerning  the  this  book.  There  are  ten  chapters,  treating  first  ol 
architecture,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  thirty-  the  whole  country  and  the  people  in  genoal  and 
two  cathedrals  of  England.  The  book  represents  continuing  with  descriptions  of  the  Basque  prov- 
eight  years  of  study  and  digests  not  merely  the  inces,  Old  Castile,  Salamanca,  New  Castile^  Aiida- 
well-known  facts  concerning  the  cathedrals  but  lusia,  Granada,  Saragossa,  Catalonia^  aund  Vakn- 
gives  so  far  as  possible  some  hint  of  the  meaning  cia.  The  illustrations  consist  of  reproductioos  <A 
of  each,  of  the  reason  why  it  was  built  and  the  a  great  number  of  excellent  photographs,  some  of 
particular  time,  and  also  some  of  the  personalities  which  were  taken  by  the  author  and  others  were 
whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  selected  from  the  collections  of  the  Hispanic  So- 
structure.  ciety  of  America.    Altogether  the  book  is  an  excel- 

lent presentation  of  the  Spain  of  to-day  from  aa 

A  pleasant,  suggestive  description   of  modern    American  traveler's  viewpoint. 
Switzerland,  the  land  and  the  people,  comes  to  us 

from  the  pen  of  Professor  Oscar  Kuhns  (Wesleyan  Traces  of  Spain's  fomer  regime  in  the  New 
University).*  It  is  appropriately  illrstrated,  and  World  are  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto*» 
while  minutely  descriptive  does  not  show  in  the  volume  on  "Romantic  California."*  It  is  Mr. 
least  the  guide-book  flavor.  Peixotto's  conviction,  indeed,  that  apart  from  the 

endowments  of  nature  his  native  State  posaesses 

English  military  officers  have  very  often  shown  many  of  the  charms  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
cleverness  with  the  pen  in  the  description  of  associate  only  with  certain  parts  of  the  OW  Worid. 
travels  while  abroad  in  their  national  service,  namely:  "a  romantic,  historic  background  re- 
Lieutenant  D.  C.  E.  Comyn,  late  of  the  famous  vealed  in  unfrequented  spots  unknown  to  the 
Black  Watch  Regiment  of  Highlanders  and  now  a  general  tourist;  an  appeal  to  the  lover  of  the 
member  of  the  Egyptian  army,  gives  us  in  "  Service  picturesque  unfamiliar  as  yet  but,  when  more  gen- 
and  Sport  in  the  Sudan,"*  a  record  of  administra-  erally  realized,  calculated  to  make  the  State  a 
tion  in  that  vast  African  region  with  some  "in-  Mecca  for  our  able  landscape  painters."  The 
tervals  of  sport  and  travel."  The  volume  is  author  points  out  some  of  these  less-known  attrac- 
illustrated.  tions  of  California,  making  his  appeal  the  more 

vivid  by  a  series  of  striking  sketches. 

The  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  seem  to  be  inexhaustible  themes        So   little   unexplored   territory   remains  in  the 
for  the  student  of  architcrture.    A  recent  and  au-    Dark  Continent  that  the  word  "unknowTi"  wiD 

»  The  Mountain  that  w^'God."  By  John  H.  Williams,  soon  ccase  to  have  application  in  accounts  of  Afri- 
Tacoma,  Wash     Publiiihedby  thoauthor.  111.  pp..ill.  $1.    can   journeys.      It   is   still   appropriate,   howe^-tr, 

t  Persia  and  Its  People.     By  Ella  C.  Sykes.    Macmillon. ^ ^ *-*- — ^ * =r- - 

.356  pp..  Ill,    $2.50.  ^  Oxford  and  CambridKO.  Ddineatod  by  HaoaUp  fVu*- 

»  The  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.  By  James  Baikie.  Mac-  er.  Now  York:  Wossels  &  Blssell  Oompany.  290  99^ 
miUan.    274  pp..  iU.    $2.  ill.    SO.  „     ^^       „  „  ,^ 

«  The  Cathedral  Churches  of  Eni|;land.  By  Helen  Mar-  •  In  and  Out  of  Ploronoe.  By  Max  Vernon.  B*mj 
shall  Pratt.    Duffleld  &  Co.    69.3  pp..  ill.    $2.50.  Hoit  &  Co.    370  pp..  111.    «.50. 

»  Switzerland.  By  Oscar  Kuhns.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  •  Rambles  In  Spain.  By  John  D.  Flts-0«rakL  T.  x. 
Co.     290  pp..  Ul.    $2.00.  Crowell  &  Co.    291  pp..  111.    $3.  ^ 

•  Service  and  Sport  in  the  Sudan.  By  D.  C.  E.  Comyn.  >•  Romantic  CHlifomla.  By  Emost  Peizotto.  Scribom. 
New  York:  John  L.ane  Company.  322  pp..  111..  $4.00.  210  pp..  Ul.    $2.50. 
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when  applied  to  those  regions  of  British  East 
Africa  through  which  Captain  Stigand  has  re- 
I'cntly  traveled  and  which  he  describes  in  his  inter- 
r->ting  volume,  "To  Abyssinia  Through  an  Un- 
known Land."'  Mr.  Roosevelt's  book  has  made 
Americans  acquainted  with  many  of  the  general 
features  of  British  East  African  scenery,  and  Ca_p- 
tain  Stigand'a  intimate  account  of  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants  will  be  the  more  readily  understood 
after  a  reading  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pa^s.  A  large 
part  of  ihe  region  traversed  by  Captain  Stigand  is 
desert  land.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  cross- 
ing this  waterless  and  foodless  belt,  where  native 
guidfs  were  unobtainable,  may  therefore  be  imag- 
ined. Captain  Stigand  and  his  men  are  entitle] 
to  great  credit  for  the  resolute  manner  in  which 
they  accomplished  the  journey.  Numerous  pho- 
tographs taken  by  the  Captain  himself  accompany 
the  text. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ward's  "Voice  from  the  Congo"" 
nmrords  a  new  scries  of  impressions  of  that  much- 
discussed  country.  The  sculptor  disclaims  any 
high  motive  in  making  his  joumev  to  Africa.  He 
says  that  he  went  there  simply  and  solely  to  gratify 
his  desire  of  adventure.  In  this  volume  he  relates 
many  stories  and  anecdotes  which  reveal  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  natives.  He  says: 
"They  appealed  strongly  to  me  by  reason  of  their 
simplicity  and  directness,  their  lack  of  scheming 
and  plotting,  and  by  the  spontaneity  of  everything 
they  did."  No  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
native  African  has  come  from  the  press.  All  the 
Illustrations  of  the  volume  arc  from  photographs, 
sculpture,  and  drawings  by  the  author. 

[n  "Queer  Things  About  Egypt,"'  Douglas 
Sladen,  the  traveler,  relates  numerous  anecdotes 
illustrating  the  Egyptian  character  and  describes 
many  striking  scenes  on  the  Nile  from  Alexandria 
to  Assouan.  The  book  is  unconventional  and  in 
no  sense  systematic,  but  presents  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  about  modern  Egypt.  The 
pictures  are  from  photographs  by  the  author  and 
illu'trate  country  life  in  Upper  Egypt. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MSMOnia 

Ur.  Allan  Mci.ane  Hamilton,  the  well-known 
alienist  of  New  York,  has  written  "The  Intimate 
Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"'  a  work  based  chiefly 
upon  original  family  letters  and  other  documents, 


Louise  Chandler  Moulton*  is  the  subject  of  a 
biography  by  her  friend,  Lilian  Whiting.  Mrs. 
Moulton  8  long  life  in  Boston  and  her  fricndsliips 
with  the  leading  writers  and  literary  personages  of 


failed,  it  appears,  to  publish  the  letters- of  his 
father  in  tneir  entirety,  thus  leaving  unsettled 
certain  questions  regarding  his  origin  and  parent- 
age. The  present  publication  dispels  much  of  the 
mystery  that  has  always  surrounded  Hamilton's 
early  life  and  at  the  same  time  supplements  the 
information  contained  in  the  earlier  biographies. 
Dr.  Hamilton  tells  us  nothing  new  about  his  grand- 
father's Revolutionary  career,  but  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  book  to  Hamilton's  domestic 
life,  his  professional  career,  and  his  relations  with 
Burr  culminating  in  the  duel.  Dr.  Hamilton  Is  the 
fon  of  Philip,  who  was  Alexander's  youngest  son. 
^  To  Abyadols  Tbraigb  %n  UnlmDwii  I>Hiid-  By  C4P- 
Ulo  C.  H.  Bll«vicl.    J.  BTLIpiitDCDtt  Compsn)'.    Sol  pp.. 

ID.  la.eo. 

>  A  Volni  trvm  Ibe  ConRn.  By  HcrlxTl  Wml.  8cHI>- 
nm    330i>p.,iU.    «a.ao. 

<  Qneer  TUnmi  About  Egypt.  By  DouKlaa  8Iulen. 
J.  B.  UpptDCDtt  Compuiy.    438  pp.,  Dl.    SA. 


A  new  life  of  the  "  Black  Prince  "  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  R.  P.  Dunn-Pattlson,*  the  author  of 
"Napoleon's  Marshals."  In  his  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  sketch  of  the  Black  Prince's  character  his 
biographer  has  read  through  both  the  Bngliah  and 
French  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century  and 
most  of  the  modern  works  dealing  with  that  period. 
His  book  represents  no  original  research  but  is  a 
compilation  of  the  labors  of  others.  The  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  life  of  the  Black  Prince  in  English 
seems  to  justify  the  author  in  his  attempt,  and 
those  readers  who  are  left  in  doubt  on  ilispulc<l 
points  in  the  Prince's  career  arc  referred  to  the 
original  authorities. 

For  almost  forty  ^-tars  Professor  Brandcr  Mat- 
thews (Columbia  University)  has  been  "hoping 
that  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  write  a  life  of 
Moliire."'     He  has  finally  achieved  his  aim  and 

Even   us  a   very   sympathetic   bit^raphy  of   the 
mous  French  dramatist  who  has  been  called  "  the 
first  great   modern."     The  volume    Is  illustrated. 

Among  the  recently  published  books  of 
cences  reflecting  the  European  life  and 
of  nearly  half  a  century-  is  a  volume 
■'Memoirs  of  the  Duchcsse  de  Uino  1841-1850.  ■ 
lady  was  afterward  the  Duchesse  de  Tally- 
PoBt  wid   Friend.      By 


itied 


LouIk  Cbuidlrr 
i&n  WbltlnjE.     Lllll^,  iintwn  A  <_^D.     xm  up.,  lu.     ti.w. 
Tbo  BlKk  Prince.     By  R.  P.  DuaD-Pitlt»n.    Dutton. 
Molftrfi.     By  Bruidcr  Matthewn,  acribnnii,    37S  pp., 

Duchnnwde  Dlno  1R41-IK.'W.     KdllAl 
"     ■■  4m  pp.     »3..T0. 
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Ulien  a  railroad  pc&itoi 
writes  a  book  on  Amcricai 
finaiux.one  might  expect  tobad 
that  the  afiitating  ctnnnmk 
queatioD  of  the  day — How  'tt 
nmoey  to  be  raiicd  for  tht  rail- 
road improvement  and  ncni- 
sion  easential  to  thi^  omtaT^'t 
(levelopmenc? — -has  received 
somchghl.  But  it  is  s  \'edtibk' 
ralrium  that  BtreaiDs  fnsn  tbe 
liagesof  Mr.  Arthur  Sdlwrll'i 
I'loqucnt  appeal*  for  a  difaent 
sort  of  "Wall  Street  ■' — onclkac 
will  encourage  the  floB'  of  iadi- 
vidual  savings  into  raiiraad 
securitif^  nithoat  the  eiitt  si 
speculation  so  much  in  tbr  pub- 
lic eye  of  late,  and  so  frigktes- 
ing  to  investors.  As  the  actui 
builder  of  a  line  fmtn  Kaaut 
City  to  the  Gulf,  and  at  premt 
const  ructor  of  thedxrioB  "  Kaa- 
sas  City,  Mexico  and  Orie«." 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  pon 
uf  Topolobainpo,  Mfbco.  lit. 
I  Stilweil  has  learned  v^Kreof  be 
j  speaks  at  first  hand.  Tlie  cainet 
I  tiiat  drove  him  to  Enghsli  and 
Dutch  sourcce  to  secure  capital 
for  the  creation  of  great  ttan*' 
rand,andherself  witnessed  much  that  tookplacein  portation  enterpriseit  benefiting  Americans  pri- 
general  European  history  during  her  time,  and  her-  marily.  are  described  witji  a  personality  and  ■vifm 
self  was  an  actor  in  many  of  the  scenes  described,    that  is  surprising  and  effective — even  to  the  □*■ 

AVIATION  POH  BBOIMN£!tS 

A  novd  handbook  of  what  might  be  termed 
"toy  aeronautics"  is  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model 
Aeroplanes,"'  by  Francis  A.  Collins.  In  this  vol- 
ume.— *hich  the  author  dedicates  to  his  ten-year- 
old  son.  who  collaborated  enlhuaiastically  in  its 
preparation. — the  boy  is  told  how  to  build  and  (ly 
a  model  aeroplane  and  at  the  same  time  is  ma^le 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
flying  machine  to  the  present  moment.  The  illus- 
trations, Irom  photographs  and  diagrams  made  by 
the  author,  arc  especially  effective  and  interesting. 
The  boy  who  studies  them  in  connection  with  the 
text  can  hardly  fall  to  have  a  very  good  working 
knowledge  of  modern  aviation.  He  wilt  at  the 
same  time  be  provided  with  an  inexhaustible 
It  and  recreation. 


A  BOY  S  MODEL  AEROPLANE 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  RAILROADS  AND  FINANCE 

Until  Mr.  Ray  Morris  undertook  the  task,  it  is 
priibahly  safe  to  say  that  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
supply  the  general  reader  with  an  intellii;it)le  statc- 
mi'nt  of  the  problems  of  actual  railroad  manage- 
ment as  they  present  themselves  to  the  railroad 
executive.  This,  however,  is  what  Mr.  Morris 
undertakes  to  do  in  his  bjrik  entitled  "Railroad 
Administration,"' which,  as  he  interprets  the  title, 
covers  the  executive  work  involved  in  building  and 
oi>crating  railroads.  Mr.  Morris  does  not  attempt 
in  this  book  a  complete  description  of  the  routine 
duties  in  railroad  work,  but  he  attempts  to  show 
how  the  railroad  executive  so  organizes  his  affairs 
as  lo  apply  to  the  best  advantage  the  knowledge  , 
which  B  dozen  kinds  of  specialists  possess.  j 

1  Tbl  Born'  BooU'of  ModBl  Amnplm™.      By  Fnncls  A.     I 
'  '  KillroMl  Admlntinrmllon.     By  Rii]'  Morrto.  *D.  Applo 


MR.  ARTHm   E.  SUtWCLL 

rvatives  who  will  not  agree  with  all  his  "Rent- 
es."   The  book  is  an  unusual  human  docunwai 
our  wei^hticBt  financial  problem. 
■  OonMm™  orNuloml  Hi**l«;      T^  Acthi«rK."e«aw» 
inkm  Publishing  Oompuy.N.Y.    ISO  pp.     •!. 


FHE  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

)ISCOVERY  OF  3500  ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SOU 
DJERS  AND  BATTLEFIELDS,  BURIED  IN  AN  OLD  NEW 
YORK  GARRET— HOW  THEY  REMAINED  HIDDEN 
FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY— HOW  MATHEW  BRADY 
TOOK  THEM  BY  ORDER  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 
COLLECTING  A  LIFE  PANORAMA  OF  THE  GREATEST 
CONFLICT  IN  MODERN  TIMES 


HURRYING  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  OFF  THE  BATTLERELD  AT  ANTIETAM  50  YEARS  AGO 

'ar  by  order  o(  PMsidenl  Lincoln.    [1 


lAll  photoiraphi  in  tliis  artirlc  arc  cnnviiEhrccI  liv 

rOHK  LANDEGON,  now  a  very  old  man. 
'  was  a  famous  scout  in  the  Union  Army 
luring  the  Ci\il  War.  Recently  he  had  a 
isitor,  tor  whom  he  took  down  a  great  book, 
ihich  he  opened  to  a  picture  (this  is  how 
he  visitor  told  it  in  a  recent  issue  of  Har- 
W's  Magazine): 

"There!"  said  Landcgon  (|iointinB  tii 
ihc  picture'.)  "That  won't  surprise  yoii 
like  It  did  me  the  first  time  I  saw  it!" 

" ScotUs  and  Guides  viilh  Ihe  Army  of 
ihe  Polomac,"  1  read  under  the  picture. 

"I.ix>ught  that  book  recently,  and  I 
was  looking  through  it.  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den, by  Gee!  there  was  I!  I  got  shot  the 
very  next  day  aFter  the  picture  u'ns  taken 
— the  only  one  I  had  taken  during  the  war 
— and  1  hadn't  thought  about  the  photo- 
graph from  that  day  until  1  looked  out  at 
myself  after  all  these  years.  I  had  just 
atraut  forgotten  what  sort  of  a  young  fel- 
low I  was  those  days."    He  commenrcd 


■t     PlThli'l 


.-,  Springfielt 


a  c-huckle  of  intinilc  amusement  that 
ended  in  a  sigh.  lie  took  the  book  gent- 
ly from  me  and  Hn^'d  it,  shutting  away 
ihe  boy  that  had  lieen.  For  a  momcni 
his  ihin  lingers  fumbled  the  white  beard. 
"That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  he  said. 
Then,  abruptly.  "The  next  day  I  made 
my  I.Tit  sroiit  in  Virginia." 

How  did  John  Landegnn  come  to  ha\'e  this 
picture  and  how  did  it  happen  that  it  had  l>een 
buried  for  fifty  years?  It  is  a  fascinating 
story — especially  to  those  who  miRht  find 
father  or  uncle  or  grandfather,  in  tlie  same 
way  that  John  Landcgon  found  himself. 

.^nd  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  story  of 
the  man  who  took  the  photograph — Mathew 
B.  Brady.  It  is  a  dramatic  story,  imfanuliar 
until  now,  because  it  has  had  to  take  its 
course  with  the  vaster  drama  of  the  Great 
War. 
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»nd  so  VP3CS  ago,  an  as  fine  n<  the  |To>|.ict<  nl  the  nmen  I'l-dnv 

Mathew  B,  Brady  was  a  famous  photi^-  At  the  end  o(  the  war  he  offered  hl-^ 
raphcr  in  New  York,  an  artist,  a  camera  unique  series  of  photographs  to  the  FcdcraJ 
genius,  having  headquarters  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Government,  and  that  government,  oxer- 
where  he  charged  as  much  as  one  hundred  whelmed  by  debt,  faced  by  ruin,  offered  him 
dollars  for  a  single  photograph.  He  knew  about  $30,000  for  that  collection,  impossiblt- 
more  about  the  art  than  any  other  man  in  to  duplicate  and  secured  at  enormous  ex- 
the  United  States,  having  studied  in  France,  pense  and  risk.  E\en  to-day  the  ,3500  pic- 
whcre  photography  was  bom.  tures  would  cost  much  more  than  that  U> 

Brady  was  an  artist,  and  when  the  first  make;  but  50  years  ago,  when  very  heavy 
gun  of  the  war  was  iircd  he  became  eager  cameras  had  to  be  used  and  a  dark  room 
to  try  out  his  genius  on  the  field  of  battle,  moved  about  from  camp  to  camp,  the  ex- 
Thinking  (like  everybody  else)  that  the  pense  was  much  greater.  Brady  had  sunk 
struggle  would  last  about  three  months,  he  in  the  adventure  e\'ery  cent  of  his  own,  and 
ga\e  up  his  big  business  and  went  to  the  had  borrowed  heavily.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
front — armed  not  with  a  gun,  but  with  the  he  was  bankrupt.  .As  if  to  pile  on  misfor- 
instrumcnt  that  was  to  hand  down  to  tune,  the  Government  did  not  pay  him  his 
posterity  the  most  accurate  story  of  the  little  money  until  eight  years  after  the  war 
war  in  existence;  for  the  eye  of  the  camera  was  over.  Brady  never  recovered.  He  broke 
sees  ull  things  and  cannot  tell  aught  but  down — wandered  about,  wretchedly  [wmr  ami 
the  truth.  unhappy — and'died  in  the   almsward   of  a 

hospital  in  New  York. 
Under  Protection  of  Secret  Service  That  was  the  fate  of  a  man  who  creatii! 
a  work  which  e.x- President  Garfield  ami 
TJE  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Secret  General  Benj.  F.  Butler  said  was  w»irth 
'--'  Ser\ice  under  Allan  Pinkerlon,  hired  (if-  $150,000  to  the  Government  as  a  seem 
Itvn  men,  patiently  trained  them;  then  for  record  of  itswarfarcl 

four  years  braved  dei^th,  fever — even  hang-  But  fortunately  (or  posterity  Brady  had 
ing — and  handed  down  to  this  generation  a  made  an  extra  set  of  the  plates  for  hini-*li'. 
sujicrl)  record  of  the  most  stupendous  conflict  Afterhis  bankruptcy  these  were  knocked  from 
the  New  World  has  ever  known.  pillar  to  post — first  in  one  man's  hands,  then 

Brady  and  his  men  were  everywhere — at  in  another's — twenty-five  years  thev  lay  in 
Gettysl>urg — N'ow  Orleans — Vicksburg— be-  a  tumbledown  garret  in  New  York.  (Vca- 
fore  I'clersburg — in  Andersonville — on  board  sionatly  one  or  two  would  he  repnHluced  l)_\- 
the  ships-of-w:ir— on  the  battle-line — in  the  a  crude  wood-cut  process.  It  is  amazing  that 
i.ri-^ms— in  the  hospitals — in  camp.  they  were  not  destroyed. 
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This    pbotogntph,  tokea 
before  Pcicmburg  in  the 


man  jntinute  phueiaf  Ihe 
conflict-  This  photograph 
in  the  CDllectioa  is  muny 
times  Ha  big  at  this — ytt 


How  the  Pictures  Were  Saved  Review  of  Rf.views  has  the  largest  body 

of   readers    capable  of    appreciating    these 

^UT  finally,  by  great  good  fortune,  a  well-  epoch-making  pictures  not  only  in  the  North 

known Americancollector.Edward Bailey  but  throughout  the  continent — East,  South 

Hon,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  heard  that  and  West  as  well, 

lese  priceless  negatives  were  going  to  ruin,  These  .3500  wonderful  scenes  now  being 

id  by   expending  a  large  sum  of  money  printed  in  the  ten  memorial  volumes  come  as 

cured  possession  of  the  entire  collection  a  tribute  to  American  valor  and  character  on 

id  removed  it  to  fireproof  vaults  in  Spring-  the  approaching  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

;ld,  Massachusetts.  Civil  War.    The  great  work  is  under  the 

In  the  last  few  months  sevehty-five  thou-  editorial  direction  of  the  American  historian, 

ind  dollars  have  been  spent  to  preserve  this  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller,  founder  and  cditor- 

nparalleled  series  and  to  place  it  within  in-c}\ie(  oi  The  Journal  of  Amerkan  History, 

^ch  of  the  American  people.    It  was  first  member  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 

itended  to  deposit  it  in  one  of  the  great  ciation,  the  American  Academy  of  Political 

merican  museums,  but  this  would  bring  it  and  Social  Science  and  National  Geographic 

efore  only  a  few  sightseers.     It  was  finally  Society,  Fellow  of  the  American  Geograph- 

ecided  to  take  prints  from  the  historic  n^a-  ical   Society,  and   many  learned  organiza- 

ves,  reproduce  them  in  ten  memorial  vgl-  tions.    He  is  surrounded  by  an  eminent  staff 

mes,  and   put  them  within  the  reach  of  of  associates.     The  volumes  are  being  pre- 

very  American  home.  pared  in  such  a  way  that  the  remarkable 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  been  chosen  phott^aphs  will  be  printed  on  every  left-hand 

s  the  best  channel  to  carry  this  thrilling  page,  accompanied  by  full  explanations  and 

i^tory  into  the  homes  of  the  nation;  for  the  graphic  descriptive  text  on  the  opposite  page. 


Aoocber  inliiDBU  uid  little  known 
(■ucaftbecoDllict.  Kothini  elje  brings 
*  "»no  cloM  u  Utese  liltle  homely 
ladenu.  Of  ib«  piclam  Corporal 
una  Tmner  writa:  "Why.  it  a  lifce 
^ina  Uci  [be  Krod  forty-fin  years 
TweiMmmartlraetothelKo.  They 
n  >b»rbiiig1y  inleratinn.  not  only 
0  thoK  of  HI  who  were  on  the  stage  of 
clum  u  the  time,  bjt  it  seems  ta  me. 

«rie  of  lo-day.  for  they  put  the  dread 
t>l>tr  bcfon  their  eya.  u  no  word 
iinliof  an  poaiibly  do." 
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The  Text  as  True  as  the  Pictures    light  it  was  found  that  it  contained  half  a 

dozen  superb  photographs  of  those  gniesoroc 
npHE  world  has  never  before  seen  anything  scenes.  It  is  amazing  also  to  see  photographs 
-*•  like  this  great  memorial  record,  and  never  that  must  have  been  taken  in  the  heat  of 
will  again.  To  insure  its  historical  truth  battle,  and  perhaps  most  amazing  are  the 
Mr.  Miller  is  advising  with  such  eminent  photographsof  scenes  in  the  Confederate  lines, 
authorities  as  Dr.  Edward  S.  Holden,  libra- 
rian at  West  Point  Military  Academy;  Dr.  Who  Was  There  Whom  You  Knew? 
James  W.  Cheney,  librarian  of  the  War  De- 
partment at.  Washington;  Commander-in-  CINGULARLY  enough,  like  John  Lande- 
Chief  Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,of  the  Grand  Army  ^^  gon,  the  scout,  many  of  the  soldiers  never 
of  the  Republic;  General  Clement  Evans,  realized  that  their  pictures  were  being  taken* 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  Confederate  or  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  forgot  all  about 
Veterans;  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  the  it.  It  is  a  dramatic  occasion  indeed  when 
oldest  living  general  of  the  republic,  now  in  Civil  War  veterans  look  over  this  colleclicn 
■his  eighty-fifth  year;  and  General  S.  B.  and  find  in  it*pictures  of  themselves.  One 
Buckner,  a  leader  of  the  gallant  Confederacy,  crippled  old  warrior  a  few  days  ago  found 
now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year;  including  his  own  portrait  in  one  of  the  photographs 
the  three  eminent  sons  of  the  three  great  in  Anderson ville  prison;  another  found  him- 
leaders,  Major  General  Frederick  Dent  self  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg;  another 
Grant;  former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  T.  discovered  himself  with  Sherman  on  the 
Lincoln,  and  General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  of  march  to  the  sea.  They  are  a  continuous 
Virginia;   including  also  William  A.  Pinker-  revelation. 

ton,  son  of  the  first  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  There  are  many  thousands  of  men  whose 
and  founder  of  the  great  Pinkerton  Detective  portraits  are  clear  and  distinct  in  these  pic- 
system.  General  A.  W.  Greely  and  Clara  tures.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  identify  most 
Barton.  Each  of  these  knew  Mathew  of  them,  but  these  men,  if  they  are  now  alive^ 
Brady,  the  first  man  in  the  world  to  go  will  have  no  difl5culty  in  picking  out  and 
on  the  battlefield  with  a  camera,  whose  recognizing  their  younger  selves.  Their  chil- 
life  work  is  now  to  be  revealed  in  this  dren  can  do  it  just  as  well,  for  that  matter, 
semi-centennial  anniversary.  because  these  pictures  plainly  indicate  the 

detachment  to  which  .each  man  belongs.    It 
From  Start  to  Fmish  of  the  Mighty  >s  a  striking  thing  to  think  that  there  are  men 

Pnnflict  ^^^^^  to-day  whose  wives  and  children  would 

give  anything  for  a  photograph  taken  during 
npHIS  is  no  technical  history  of  the  war.    It  this,  the  greatest  period  of  their  lives,  and  who 
-■•    deals  with  the  human  side  of  the  struggle  do  not  even  know  that  these  pictures  exist 
— the  pathos,  the  laughter,  the  tragedy,  and 

even  the  comedy  of  those  'our  years.   It  is    The  Most  Faithful  Eyewitness  of 
full  of  great  human  stories  of  courage  and  ^^e  World's  Greatest  War 

fortitude — of  man  s  wilhngness  to  sacrifice 

for  a  principle.  T  F  you  had  a  room  fifty  yards  square,  every 

Since  Brady  and  his  men  were  with  the  ^  wall  lined  with  bookshelves  from  floor  to 

armies  from  the  first  gun  at  Sumter  to  the  last  ceiling,  and  you  filled  every  one  of  those 

minute  at  Appomattox,  these  volumes  make  shelves  with  books  on  the  Civil  War,  you 

a  veritable  record  of  the  great  struggle — a  would  not  have  room  for  all  those  that  ha^*e 

personally  conducted  tour  through  the  war.  been  written.    If  you  had  half  a  dozen  long 

Brady  was  a  genius.    Even  to-day,  no  finer  picture  galleries  you  could  not  put  in  them 

work  is  done  than  he  did  in  the  huriy-buriy  all  of  Ae  sketches  and  the  paintings  that  ha\"c 

of  the  great  war.    He  had  a  wonderful  eye  for  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War. 

artistic  effects,  with  all  an  artist's  intuition  And  on  all  these  shelves  and  through  all 

of  what  would  make  a  good  picture.    His  por-  these  galleries  there  would  be  no  reflecticm  of 

traits  are  marvelous,  for  they  show  the  souls  the  war  so  vivid,  so  accurate,  so  real,  so  li\TDg 

of  men  through  their  outward  lineaments.  as  these  Brady  War  Photographs. 

Brady  penetrated  to  the  most  unexpected      The  accounts  of  the  Civil  War   (many 

places.    For  many  years  it  was  thought  that  written  by  the  very  men  who  took  part)  arc 

nobody  was  present  at  the  hanging  of  the  Lin-  full  of  contradiction  or  disagreement — for,  r»» 

coin  conspirators  and  of  Captain  Wirtz,  except  matter  how  fair-minded  a  man  may  be,  his 

the  ofl&cials.    When  this  collection  came  to  views  are  liable  to  personal  or  party  color. 


lis* 
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Uwia  Parker,  th 

ion.  Grant  laid: 

I  knew  nhen  m 

ly  Bpirited  tad  cc 

nan.  but  alM  w 

GENERAL  GRANT  IN  QDUNQL  OF  WAR 

vcr  General  Meadc'a  sfaoulder  at  the  left  of  picture.     Sitting  behind  the  bench  il  the 

lander.    Thii  photograph  was  taken  May  11.  1864.    Of  this  famous  Biadf 

leB  reprewnutions  were  bdng  t^en.  and  I  can  uy  that  ibe  Mcenei  ue 

d.     The  collection  will  be  valuable  to  the  student  and  artist  of  the  praent 

lieneralion.  tjut  hoiv  much  n...rt  valuable  it  w-ill  be  lo  future  Renerations" 

Thf  most  lieen-vvitted  and  observant  of  men  is  Civil  War  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be 

apt  to  overlook  something.   The  most  reliable  compiled.     It  must  take  its  place  in  eveij- 

memory  is  apt  to  forget  something.     The  public  and  private  library  as  the  final  author- 

lantrra  is  nothing  btU  fair;  it  overlooks  nothing  ity — the  indisputable  witness, 

mill  it  cannot  forget. 

.  What  We  Imagine,  and  the  Real 

The  Living  Witness  Soldier  on  the  Battle-Line 

I N  the  last  half  century  the  men  who  acted  I N  our  imaginings  of  war  we  always  see  long 
in  this  great  tragedy  have  grown  old  and  lines  of  soldiers  with  neat  caps  and  neat 
many  of  them  have  died.  The  tom-up  bat-  coats  and  shining  accoutcrments;  in  otlftr 
tie-fields  are  covered  with  the  white  bloom  of  words,  we  see  the  parade  that  passed  down  the 
cotton  and  swaying  grace  of  wheat.  The  old  street  last  Fourth  of  July.  Looking  at  these 
■ihips  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  pictures  we  realize  how  diSerent  war  is.  The 
lo  the  junk  heap.  The  guns  have  rusted,  the  spick  and  span  soldier  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
(ortifi  cat  ions  have  rotted  away,  the  ruined  Instead,  there  are  men  coatless  and  hatless 
lilies  have  come  back  to  more  vigorous  life;  and  shoeless,  with  heavy  growths  of  beard 
(-\<n  the  bitter  feelings  that  caused  brother  and  tousled  heads,  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
til  fi^ht  brother  have  faded  away.  But  these  with  dirty  faces  and  very,  very  tired.  In  our 
eyewitnesses  of  the  lour  years'  drama  are  here  mind's  eye  -we  have  always  seen  rows  of 
iiiliict,  as  clear,  as  reliable  as  they  were  fifty  horses  riding" forth  at  a  gallop,  all  in  a  straight 
ye;irs  ago.  line,  with  gallantly  clad  ofi&cers  waving  their 

It  is  exident  then  that  these  pictures  make  swords.     These  pictures  show  us  the  real 
ihc  lw>^t  vivid,  fascinating,  true  history  of  the  thing.   The  gallantry  is  there  and  the  swords, 
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but  the  horses  are  wild  and  the  men  have  no  nothing  about  the  very  fasdnating  story  that 

time  to  wave  their  swords;  they  are  too  busy,  has  been  written  around  them  in  this  set. 

In  alt  our  imaginings  we  seldom  think  of  It  is  tike  no  history  that  you  have  ever  read 
the  most  frightful  place  of  all — the  hospitals,  before.  It  tells  you  the  intimate  story  of  the 
In  the  excitement  of  the  battle  men  have  no  war.  You  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  the 
time  for  weeping  or  regret.s,  they  have  no  clashofbigbattles,  of  the  strategy  of  big  cam- 
time  even  for  fear.  After  the  firing  is  over  the  paigns,  but  never  before  haveyouhada  chance 
shambles  of  the  great  rough  field  hospitals  are  to  see  so  closely  into  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
scenes  of  tragedy;  and  if  all  men  could  know  vidual  soldier  whose  courage,  whose  sacrifice, 
of  them  there  would  be  an  end  of  war  forever,  whose  blood  made  up  the  glory  of  the  whole. 
The  smell  of  blood  alone  in  one  of  those  field  .\  glimpse  into  the  contents  of  one  volume 
hospitals  often  made  new  doctors  faint  as  — that  on  "Army  and  Soldier  Life" — will 
they  came  in.  Surgeons  rush  from  place  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  all  this. 
place,  their  hands  and  arms  and  once  white  This  volume  tells  the  story  of  recruiting 
coats  dripping  nith  blood.  The  blood  of  one  stations;  the  methods  of  physical  examlna- 
man  is  on  their  arms  while  they  rush  to  the  tions;  how  the  men  got  into  scrWce.  It  de- 
help  of  another.  Hurriedly  they  tear  away  scribes  the  dties  of  tents;  when  the  men  got 
the  cloth,  look  at  the  gaping  wound,  and  up — when  they  went  to  bed — what  they  did 
when  they  say  "Take  him  out,"  the  man  who  all  day. 

lies  there  knows  that  that  is  his  sentence  of  It  tells  how  the  army  got  its  food;  where  it 
<leuth,  for  only  those  who  can  be  cured  are  was  bought;  what  it  cost;  how  it  was  cooked 
kept  in  the  hospital.  You  will  know  how  and  where.  It  tells  how  the  army  amused  it- 
fearful  all  this  is  when  you  see  these  photos  of  self;  its  games  and  pastimes;  its  practical 
the  hospital  service  in  this  collection.  jokes.  It  tells  of  cock  fights  and  sports.  It 
tells  of  the  punishments  of  the  soldiers;  the 
The  Story  of  the  War  You  Never  '■"'es  and  regulations  of  camp  life;  the  pen- 
Heard  Before  alty  for  drunkenness — for  desertion ;  how  men 

were  shot  for  sleeping  at  post.     It  is  full  o( 

npHE    photographs    are    so    startling,  so  anecdotes  both  pitiful  and  funny.     It  tells 

*     absorbing,   so  different  from  anything  of  the  army  at  night;    how  the  camp  was 

in  the  world  to-day,  that  we  have  spent  all  lighted;  of  picket  duty.     It  tells  of  the  night 

our  time  talking  about  them,  and  have  said  before  the  battle. 

JEFFERSON 

DAVtS 
AFTER  HIS 
ARREST 
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Women  in  Gamp  in  Disguise 

I T  tells  how  much  the  men  were  paid;  what 
they  did  with  their  money ;  of  wealthy  sol- 
diers and  private  fortunes  spent  in  the  army. 

It  tells  what  the  soldiers  wore  and  how  they 
got  it.  It  tells  of  the  Irish  soldiers  and  their 
wit — the  German  soldiers — the  soldiers  of 
many  different  nationalities;  of  the  drummer 
boys  and  the  water  boys  and  the  many  boys 
who  got  into  the  army  by  swearing  they  were 
of  age.  It  tells  many  a  pathetic  story  of  the 
death  of  these  boys. 

It  tells  of  women  who  were  disguised  as 
men  and  lived  in  camp;  how  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  their  disguise.  It  describes  their 
experiences. 

It  tells  of  the  post  office  in  the  fields;  how 
the  men  sent  their  letters  and  how  they  received 
them ;  of  welcome  baskets  of  food  from  home. 
It  tells  of  the  affection  of  Grant,  Lee,  Sher- 
man and  McClellan  for  their  men.  It  is  full 
from  cover  to  cover  with  good  campvfire 
stories.  It  takes  you  from  Sumter  to  Ap|>o- 
mattox  close  to  the  men. 

And  this  is  just  one  volume  of  the  ten. 

Ten  Great  Anniversary  Volumes 

npHE  volumes  are   so  divided   that  each 
*     makes  a  complete  history,  for  the  four 
years,  of  some  phase  of  the  war.    The  titles 
of  the  volumes  are: 

I — Rattles  and  Battle-grounds 

Tragic  Story  of  the  Great  American 
Crisis  revealed  by  Exhibits  from  the 
Original  Negatives  taken  on  the  Fields 
of  Battle  during  the  most  Terrific  Conflict 
of  Brother  against  Brother  that  the  World 
has  ever  Known — Complete  Narrative 
from  the  First  Gun  at  Fort  Sumter  to  the 
Surrender  at  Appomattox  told  with 
Actual  Photographs  of  the  Havoc  and 
Ruin  in  the  Path  of  the  Armies. 

II — PRLSON  AND  HOSPITAL  LlFE 

Solf-Sacrifice  and  Heroism  as  witnessed 
bv  Photographs  taken  in  Prisons  and 
Hospitals — The  Dying  and  Wounded  on 
the  Field  of  Carnage — Woman's  Gentle- 
ness on  the  Battle-ground — Surgeons  and 
Nurses  in  the  Wake  of  the  Armies — Vi- 
sions behind  the  Prison  Walls — The  Iron 
Bars  at  Libby,  and  the  Joy  of  Liberty 
after  Release. 

Ill— Army  and  Soldier  Life 

Thrilling  Experiences  of  the  Boys  in 
Blue  and  the  Boys  in  Gray  told  from 
Original  Negatives  taken  at  their  Camp 
Fires  in  the  Wake  of  the  Two  Great 
Armies — The  Complete   Story  of  Army 


and  Soldier  Life  revealed  by  the  Actual 
Photographs. 

IV — Generals  and  Regiments 

Life  Stories  of  the  Warriors  who  led 
the  Armies  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
Complete  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Heroic 
Commanders,  with  Actual  Photographs 
of  Regiments  and  Batteries  of  the  Great- 
est Fighting  Forces  that  ever  offered 
their  Lives  for  the  Sake  of  a  Principle. 

V^ — Cavalry  and  War  Horses 

Great  Story  of  the  Cavalry  as  told  by 
the  Wartime  Negatives — ^The  Dash  oi 
the  Flying  Brigade — ^Thrilling  Incidents 
that  turned  the  Tide  of  Battle — Stories  of 
the  Great  War  Horses,  with  Photographs 
taken  on  the  Battlefield. 

VI— Warships  and  Sea  Fights 

Life  on  the  Sea  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Stars  and  Bars  during  the 
American  Civil  War — Sailing  with  the 
Great  Fleets  into  the  Mouth  of  Danger 
— Challenging  the  Frowning  Forts — Com- 
plete Story  of  the  American  Navy  during 
the  Great  American  War. 

VI I — Forts  and  Artillery 

Revelation  of  the  Inside  Secrets  of 
Warfare  as  evidenced  by  the  Original 
Negatives  of  the  Actual  Photographs 
taken  under  the  Protection  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  Forts,  Fortifications  and 
Entrenchments  of  Both  Armies  during 
the  American  Civil  War. 

VIII — Secret  Service  Spies  and  Scot*Ts 

Graphic  Narrative  of  the  Secret  Work- 
ings of  the  Great  Detective  System  that 
forestalled  and  averted  Battles,  divulged 
Secret  Plots  and  saved  the  Lives  of  Gen- 
erals and  Armies  revealed  by  Original 
Negatives — Experiences  of  Scouts  and 
Spies — Ingenious  Schemes  unearthed  by 
Clever  Ruses — Women  in  Disguise  of 
Soldiers — Mysterious  Dispatches — Por- 
traits of  the  Famous  Spies  and  Scouts. 

IX— War  Stories  and  War  Songs 

Tales  told  around  the  Blazing  Camp 
Fire  after  the  Long  Day's  Fight  when  the 
Warriors  live  over  again  the  Scenes  of 
Battle — Heroic  Moments  on  the  Field  of 
Conflict,  with  Actual  Photographs  from 
the  Battle-line. 

X— War  and  Peace 

Magnificent  Tribute  to  the  Three 
Million  Brave  Men  who  offered  their 
Lives  for  the  Sake  of  a  Principle  during 
the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
— Memorial  to  the  Gallant  Million  thai 
never  returned  from  the  Field  of  Battle — 
The  Heroes  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  Stars  and  Bars. 
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TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  WIFE  AT  YASNAYA  POLYANA 

(L»  Nilobrcnldi  Ti4Iot,  Ban  A<«uii  26. 1B2B— DkAd  Ninalia  20.  1910) 

carter.  The  end  c«ine  peaeeluUy  on  Novemlxrr  lo.  Tolstoy's  lust  wqrds  wm  chatmctoristic:  "Now  (mbb 
That's  aU."  Too  little  has  been  miltai  of  the  devoted  wile  of  the  leromMr.  Par  [ortr-cislit  r«n  dx  hu  baa 
is  well  03  wife.  It  has  been  uid  that  ahe  has  alwaya  managed  "to  slip  a  piece  of  velvet  under  her  hmbapj'a  o^^n 
s  jutt  wherv  he  wished  it  to  press  most  heavijy," 
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TumBminof  ^"  England  the  changes  of  sen-  in  a  stale  of  revulsion  against  the  Republican 
tuamiitieai  timcnt    that   cause   the   oscilla-  party,     Mr.  Foss  had  made  the  tariff  the 
Pmnaniiim    jJQj^g  jj(  jj^g  political  pendulum,  principal   issue.    A  Democratic  victory  in 
putting  one  great  party  in  power  only  to  dis-  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district,  following  the 
possess  it  and  restore  the  other,  are  under  death   of  Congressman   Perkins,   again  re- 
constant  study  and  observation.     As  mem-  suited  in  a  striking  Democratic  victory,  the 
bere  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  time  to  issues   being  twofold — namely,  the  Payne- 
time  either  die  or  resign,  so-called  "by-eiec-  Aldrich  tariff  and  the  misdemeanors  of  cer- 
tions,"  or  special  elections,  are  held  in  their  tain  Repubhcan  leaders  in  New  York.    This 
constituencies  to  fill  the  vacancies.    And  as  reaction  against  the  Republican  party  was  so 
a  number  of  these  occur  in  every  year,  it  is  evident  throughout  the  entire  country  that 
possible  for  experienced  political  statisticians  as  the  time  began  to  approach,  last  June, 
to  note  rather  accurately  the  changing  trend  for  primary  elections,  conventions,  platform- 
of  public  opinion.    AlUiough  in  our  larger  making,  ajid  the  choice  of  candidates,  there 
country,  with  our  party  questions  compli-  were  very  few  politicians  in  the  Republican 
cated  by  many  State  and  local  issues,  it  is  not  ranks  who  had  the  slightest  notion  that  the 
quite  so  easy  as  in  England  to  keep  accurate  party  in  power  could  hold  Congress  or  could 
measurement  of  the  changing  tides  of  party  carry  either  New  York  or  Ohio.    It  would  be 
strength,  it  is  not  difficult  in  a  general  way  to 
follow  the  larger  oscillations  of  politics.    We 
have  had  a  series  of  Republican  Congresses, 
and  the  last  two — including  the  one  which 
irill  begin  its  short  session  December  5  and  ex- 
pire on  the  4th  of  March — have  had  decisive 
Republican  majorities.   Yet  it  has  been  quite 
plain  to  keen  and  impartial  observers  that  if 
a  Congressional  election  were  to  be  held  at 
any  time  since  July,  1909,  the  Republican 
majority  would  practically  vanish  and  the 
Democrats  would  probably  control  the  House. 

danmof  '^^^  country  was  profoundly  dis- 
ntpaUitim  satisfied  with  the  Payne-Aldrich 
'"'"'  tariff,  and  was  shocked  to  have 
that  tariff  praised  by  those  who  were  ex- 
pected to  do  nothing  more  than  to  explain  it 
or  give  reasonable  excuses  for  its  faults.  The 
^>«jal  election  in  Massachusetts  caused  by 
the  death  of  Congressman  Lovering,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Democrat  in  a 
strong  Republican  district,  showed  plainly 
that  Massikchusetts  and  New  England  were 
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idle  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  merits  of  the 
Tatt  administration  were  at  that  time  over- 
looked, and  that  it  was  intensely  unpopular. 

prototdiii  ^'  ™^  freely  predicted  by  Re- 
till  cariv    publican  politicians  noting  affairs 

Summtr       -^  jj^,  j^jj,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  (^^ 

emor  Harmon  and  the  Democratic  ticket 
would  easily  sweep  Ohio  by  more  than  100,000 
plurality.  It  looked  as  if  the  Democrats 
might  nominate  in  New  York  either  Mayor 
Gaynor,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard,  or  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  carry  the  State,  as  against  the 
ticket  promulgated  by  the  regular  Republican 
organization,  by  a  plurality  of  not  less  than 
200,000.  It  was  admitted  that  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  decisively  Democratic.  Such 
was  the  state  of  political  opinion  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  arrived,  on  June  18,  after  his  long 
absence  in  Africa  and  Europe.    The  voters 

of  the  comtry  had  very  definitely  made  up  „,„  ,„„„,„  ,„,^^  „  „«;,  to  mn 
their  minds  what  they  were  going  to  do  at  biq  ^^^^ 

the  polls  in  November.     There  was,  indeed,  Prcm  ihe  Jovnai  (MmiMapDiii) 

ample  time  to  secure  a  modification  of  condi- 
tions and  results  in  one  State  or  in  another,  tion.     A  situation,  for  example,  had  arisen  m 
but  nothing  could  have  changed  the  general  Ohio  which,  for  this  year  at  least,  was  sd- 
movement   toward]  the  Democratic   camp,   verse  to  the  President  and  his  friends. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  the  Democrats  were 

in  favor  as  that  the  Republicans  were  out  of  #„,«„«■,  The  appearance  of  If  r.  Roose\^t 
favor.  Month  after  month,  for  a  year  past,  f^nin  tht  as  an  energetic  and  con^icuous 
this  magazine  has  made  that  situation  en-  figure  in  the  campaign  dix-erted 

tirely  clear.  It  is  not  that  one  need  claim  attention  somewhat  from  conditions  that  were 
any  special  gift  of  political  prophecy,  but  that  fundamental  and  inevitable.  It  had  not  b«ii 
the  state  of  public  opinion  has  been  unmis-  his  intention  to  take  any  part  in  the  politics 
takable  to  all  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  1910.  Issues  had  shaped  themselves  in  his 
and  the  opportunities  to  make  due  obserxa-  absence  which  were  to  be  tried  out  at  the 
polls,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  case  had 
been  fully  made  up  before  he  had  come  home. 
The  first  step  in  his  entry  into  the  campaign 
was  his  declaration,  made  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Governor  Hughes,  in  favor  of  direct 
nominations.  He  was  charged  with  haxing 
tried  to  influence  unduly  the  special  session 
of  the  Legislature,  merely  by  having  ci- 
pressed  his  opinion  as  a  citizen.  The  special 
session  declined  to  pass  a  direct-nominatioos 
bill  and  adjourned.  The  friends  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  of  political  reform  naturally  de- 
sired to  control  the  State  conventiorL  The 
appointment  of  Governor  Hu^es  to  the 
Supreme  bench  removed  him  from  the  leader- 
ship of  his  own  cause.  It  was  widely  pro- 
posed that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  nude 
temporary  chairman  of  the  Saratoga  conxto- 
tion.  On  his  return  home  leaders  in  Ne* 
York  of  all  wings  and  factions  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  overwhelmed  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Republics.  p.<»«ks*.™:  "Never  u«ich»d  »r  ^ith  complimenU  and  Oiete  was  evciy  ns- 

Pnxn  ths  Pritt  (N«w  Yorifj  son  to  thluk  that  there  would  be  a  unanuaoiB 
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desire  to  have  him  make  a  speech  at  the  Sara-  promptly  repudiated  the  use  that  had  been 

toga  coavention.     But,  quite  to  the  public's  made  o[  his  name,  and  what  would  otherwise 

surprise,  opposition  arose  and  certain  organ-  have  been  a  needless  fight  for  the  control  of  the 

ization  leaxlers  who  wished  to  keep  control  Saratoga  convention  was  at  once  precipitated. 
of  the  party  machine  hastened  to  associate 

themselves  with  Mr.  Taft's  friends  and  to  ^^^        It  was  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fight, 

Tiiake  it  appear  that  Roosevelt's  going  to  \iarorii    but  he  had  been  drawn  into  it  and 

Saratoga  would  be  equivalent  to  bringing  '^"'*'   ■   there  was  no  way  by  which  he 

him  out  as  a  Presidential  candidate  for  igi2.  could  withdraw  without  sacrificing  the  views 

In  order  to  exclude  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Vice-  of  those  who  believed  that  the  progressive 

President  Sherman  was  selected  for  tempo-  or  reform  wing  of  the  party  ought  to  control 

rary  chairman,  and  Mr.  Taft  consented  to  the  convention.    Never  in  a  long  time  had  a 

this  program  on  the  express  condition  that  State  convention  in  New  York  been  so  un- 

Roosevelt's  agreement  to  it  should  be  secured  trammeled.    Both  sides  worked  openly  and 

in  advance.     Mr,  Roosevelt,  however,  was  fairly.     Every  delegate  arose  in  his  place  and 

not  consulted  in  advance,  and  a  majority  of  named  his  choice  for  temporary  chairman.   It 

the  State  Committee  selected  Sherman  in  the  was  in  no  sense  a  personal  victory  for  Theo- 

face  of  protests  from  the  minority.    Mr.  Taft  dore   Roosevelt   that   he   was  chosen   over 
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James  S.  Sherman.  It  was  not  a  contest  be-  vote  last  month.  Yet  veteran  party  kadas, 
tween  men,  but  one  between  groups  of  Re-  like  Mr.  Ward,  the  national  committeaiuui* 
publicans  who  had  different  views  about  the  and  Mr.  Barnes  of  Albany,  seem  to  iast 
organization  and  control  of  the  party.  Only  worked  with  entire  loyalty  for  the  suaaOiflf 
incidentally  and  in  a  minor  sense  did  the  fight  the  Stimson  ticket,  the  same  being  fivt  cf 
in  the  Saratoga  convention  have  any  bearing  Speaker  Wadsworth  of  the  AssenUly;  It 
upon  larger  questions  of  national  policy.  It  was  natural  enough  that  so  vigorooftaBMBAS 
is  true  that  Vice-President  Sherman  had  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  been  drawB.  Wf 
many  weeks  been  going  about  the  country  actively  into  the  campaign  for  Mr.  Sttanars 
praising  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  if  that  new  election,  although  he  had  not  oiifpnail^  li- 
law  were  a  summum  bonum  and  a  happy  solu-  tended  to  make  more  than  two  or  oaee 
tion  of  the  tariff  question  for  many  years  to  speeches.  His  work  in  the  canipa%iivilit 
come.  And  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  great  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests  aaiw 
and  a  good  many  of  his  supporters  in  the  due  to  a  generous  friendship  for  Mr.  SdHM 
convention,  felt  that  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  and  a  firm  belief  that  the  Republicaoftlpia 
would  have  to  be  revised  in  the  near  future,  right  to  strive  for  victory.  When  ow 
schedule  by  schedule,  on  the  plan  of  a  prelim-  siders  the  result  in  relation  to  the 
inary  study  by  the  Tariff  Board,  this  being  conditions,  it  is  remarkable  that  ia  so 
also  President  Taft's  position.  But  it  must  a  State  as  New  York,  in  a  DemocmticyW 
be  remembered  that  the  entire  Republican  with  many  local  causes  cooperating  nftk 
membership  of  New  York's  Congressional  national  ones,  the  Republicans  should  h«vt 
delegation  had  voted  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  come  so  near  a  victory  that  a  change  of  about 
tariff,  and  that  most  of  these  men  were  not  2  per  cent,  in  the  total  vote  would  have 
only  sitting  in  the  Saratoga  convention,  but  elected  Stimson.  There  was  no  gain  in  the 
were  supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  against  Democratic  vote  as  compared  with  former 
Mr.  Sherman.  Senator  Root,  Senator  De-  elections,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked  faD- 
pew,  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  ing  off.  Mr.  Dix  did  not  receive  nearly  as 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  Mr.  Dwight,  many  votes  for  Governor  as  had  been  cast  for 
Republican  whip  of  the  House,  Mr.  Fassett,  the  losing  Democratic  candidates  in  several 
the  distinguished  member  from  the  Elmira  recent  gubernatorial  elections.  Mr.  Stim- 
district,  and*  other  well-known  men  who  had  son's  defeat  was  caused  by  the  abstention  ol 
supported  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  were  Republican  voters  in  the  country  districts. 
all  in  this  convention  and  gave  their  votes  for  The  voters  of  New  York  State  outside  of 
Roosevelt  as  temporary  chairman,  Mr.  Root  New  York  City  two  years  ago  cast  almost 
himself  being  made  permanent  chairman.  500,000  votes  for  Governor  Hughes,  whflc 
The  convention  belonged  to  these  gentlemen  this  year  they  cast  considerably  l^s  than 
and  their  colleagues.  It  would  be  ridiculous  400,000  for  Mr.  Stimson.  In  short,  the  Re- 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  they  were  bossed  publicans  of  New  York,  as  of  other  States, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  had  made  up  their  minds  to  discipline  their 

own  party.  They  would  have  disciplined  it 
Am  un-  ^^^  thing  that  happened  was  good  far  worse  but  for  those  recuperative  activities 
tramm9M  for  both  wings  of  the  Republican  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  a  leading  part 
'*"'*''  party  in  New  York,  because  it 
showed  that  the  Republican  voters  of  the  certain  '^^^  those  persons  who  ha>t 
State,  through  their  chosen  delegates,  could  Ptrwonai  been  eager  to  make  it  appear  that 
go  into  a  State  convention  and  have  their  B9aring9  ^^  ^^^  ^£  ^^^  York  State  was 
way  on  the  principle  of  majority  rule.  The  a  blow  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  either  deluded 
nomination  of  Mr.  Stimson  for  Governor  was  themselves  or  else  have  underestimated  the 
regarded  as  an  excellent  one,  the  platform  political  keenness  of  the  American  public 
was  reasonable  and  progressive,  and  the  re-  Certainly  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  nothing  to  do 
suit  of  it  all  was  a  campaign  in  which  the  with  the  marked  Democratic  victories  is 
Republican  ticket  had  a  good  fighting  chance,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  Several  members 
whereas  nobody  had  believed  such  a  thing  to  of  Mr.  Taft's  cabinet  had  gone  into  Ohio  in 
be  possible  this  year.  It  was  to  have  been  the  dosing  days  of  the  campaign  and  had 
expected  that  there  would  be  some  evidences  said,  with  entire  frankness  and  with  offidal 
of  serious  disaffection.  Certain  of  the  local  authority,  that  a  Democratic  victory  this 
bosses  and  their  friends  resented  at  heart  the  year  in  President  Taft's  own  State  wouH 
loss  of  their  control  over  party  machinery,  have  to  be  construed  as  a  vote  of  censure 
''.nd  this  to  some  extent  was  reflected  in  the  against  the  Republican  administration.  As  we 
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OF  UASSACHUSETTS  '  OF  COKNECTICUT  OF  NEW  YOBK 

THREE  DISHNCUISHED  DEMOCRATS  ELECTED  GOVERNORS  OF  EASTERN  STATES 

have  already   remarked,  there  was  an   in-  Heretofore  they  have  had  large  sums  for  use  on 

tense  disapproval  of  the  Taft  administration,  Election  Day  in  "getting  out  the  vote."  This 

early  in  the  season,  due  in  part  to  the  very  does  not  mean  bribery,  but  it  does  mean  the 

unfortunate  e0orts  of  the  President  in  sup-  hiring  of  carriages  and  the  employment  of 

porting  the  Payne  tariff  and  in  trying  to  d^  many  helpers  who  exert  themselves  to  see 

cipline  distinguished  Republicans  by  using  that  reluctant  or  indifferent  or  half-invalid 

public  patronage  as  a  political  club.    In  his  people  arc  persuaded  to  take  the  trouble  to 

proper  duties  as  President  Mr.  Taft,  with  the  vote  their  party  ticket.     If  only  one  in  three 

cooperation  of  an  able  cabinet,  is  doing  so  of    those    up-State    voters    who    cast    their 

many  things  of  remarkable  interest  and  value  ballots  for  Hughes  in   1908,   but  who  ab- 

that  his  blunders  as  a  politician  can  easily  be  stained  from  voting  this  year,  could  have 

forgotten  and  forgiven  by  those  whom  they  been  brought  to  the  polls,  Mr.  Stimson  would 

do  not  happen  to  have  injured.     But  many  have  been  elected.    The  fact  is  not  to  be 

things  bad  been  done  by  the  administration  blinked  that  in  times  past  the  Republican 

which  added  momentum  to  the  movement  party  in  New  York  has  been  able  to  collect 

against  the  Republican  party.     It  was  a  sur-  a  great  deal  of  campaign  money  from  large 

prising  thing  that  whereas  Harmon  received  corporations  or  else  from  individuals  identl- 

a  plurality  of  about   100,000  in  Ohio,  Dix  fied  with  such  enterprises.     This  year  those 

should  have  won  by  less  than  70,000  in  New  sources  of  supply  were  shut  oft  from  the 

Yorit.     And  this  figure  would  have  been  far  Republican  State  Committee.     In  the  long 

less  but  for  one  or  two  practical  difficulties,  run  it  will  be  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the 
Republican  party  can  find  out  how  to  do  its 

Tmoim-     Election  Day  over  most  of  the  work  without  the  assistance  of  corporations 

portaiK      area  of  New  York  was  exceeding-  that  expect  in  turn  to  seek  legislative  or  other 

""■"■      ly  stormy — rain,  snow,  and  sleet  favors.     But  the  lack  of  a  campaign  fund  for 

making  the  country  roads  almost  impassable,  the  time  being  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get 

and  this  fact  kept  thousands  of  Republican  out  the  vote.     There  was  certainly  no  lack 

voters  away  from  the  polls.     Furthermore,  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Tammany  Hall 

the  Republicans  this  year  had  almost  no  and  the  Democratic  State  Committee  this 

campaign  funds  at  ail  when  compared  with  year.    Wall  Street  and  the  corporation  lead- 

what  ^ey  have  been  accustomed  to  use.  ers  were  almost  to  a  man  bitterly  opposing 
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Stimson  and  loudly  supporting  Dix.    Their  more  radical  thai 

money  was  probably  of  some  use  to  the  More  than  half 

Democrats,  Eilthough  their  extreme  and  ill-  to  a  deliberate  d 

considered  utterances  must  have  made  many  tariff,  schedule  I 

votes  for  Stimson.     Wall  Street  was  worked  of  scientific  info: 

Up  to  such  a  state  of  mind  that  it  actually  a  non-partisan  t 

believed  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  seeking  a  per-  rection  of  the  Pre 

petual  dictatorship  of  the  country,  or  some-  that  Mr.  Payne  i 

thing  of  that  kind,  whereas  the  ex-President  with  all  their  mi) 

as  a.  simple  matter  of  fact  was  throwing  him-  the  Payne-Aldric 

self  so  breathlessly  into  the  hurly-burly  of  this  is  all  that  is 

campaign  politics  that  he  was  getting  his  part  of  the  plani 

halo  very  much  bespattered  and  quite  im-  Payne-Aldrich  ta 

periling  his  political  future,  if,  indeed,  he  had  view  of  the  fact  t 

schemes   or   aspirations.    To   all   reflecting  York  do  not  ask  to  have  the  tariff"kt -11001, 

people  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  on  thecontrary  demand  an  induatrilBiuid 

has  political  sagacity  enough  to  know  that  thorough  tariff  revision  by  an  cnt&tif  new 

Ms  taking  part  in  this  year's  campaign  was  and  revolutionary  method.     This  migarin' 

not  the  way  to  win  future  nominations  for  has  been  for  several  years  demanding  taiiS 

himself.    This  is  a  topic  that  will  take  care  revision  on  this  new  plan  and  has  been  sup- 

of  itself  and  needs  no  elaboration.  porting  those  business  men  and  public  leaden 

who  have  worked  and  plead  for  a  tariff  cud- 

Mtai  vork-t   ^P'"'  °"^  point  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  mission.    Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  upon  the 

Tarif      entitled    to    be    more   perfectly  whole  in  years  past  an  opportunist  on  the 

Attitm/t     understood.    It   is   not   in    the  tariff  question,  rather  than  a  strenuous  tariff 

least  true  that  he  blew  hot  and  blew  cold  on  reformer.     He   is,    nevertheless,    in    beaxt}' 

the  tariff  question.     Nobody  asked  him  to  sympathy  with  gradual  revision   and  doo- 

formulate  precisely  for  the  Republican  party  partisan  tariff  study.     For  oiu  Western  tariff 

of  the  State  of  New  York  a  tariff  plank  to  be  reformers  to  attack  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  accoont 

accepted  at  Saratoga.    As  it  stood,  however,  of  the  Saratoga  tariff  plank  is  to  show  them 

that  Saratoga  plank,  unanimously  adopted,  extreme  and  rigid  rather  than  open-nuDded 

showed  a  most  amazing  change  in  Republi-  and  sagacious.    The  wonderiul  thing  is  that 

can  sentiment.    Considering  sdl  the  drcum-  New  York  and  Ohio  have  come  squarely 

stances,  the  New  York  State  tariff  plank  was  around  to  this  new  view  of  tariff  Te\isioD, 

and  that  there  is  a  basis  of  practical  working 

agreement  between  the  Republicans  of  these 

States  and  those  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  K^■"«»^ 

Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

7*«  workine  This  for  the  Republicans  has 
/f«i''w)Mii  I*""  ^^^  great  gain  of  the  year. 
Harmonu  Mr.  Taft  deserves  especial  crcdii 
for  having  seen,  at  last,  that  there  was  oo 
sense  in  wrangling  over  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  quite  asgood 
as  it  could  have  been  made  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  that  there  was  great  good  sense 
in  setting  about  to  create  a  method  for  reiTS- 
ing  the  tariff  in  a  way  that  would  not  hann 
business  while  getting  rid  of  the  worst  abuses. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  have  a  chaon 
in  the  near  future  to  try  the  revision  of  one  or 
two  schedules.  It  is  rumored  that  sooie 
attempt  to  do  this  may  be  made  at  tbc  pres- 
ent short  session.  This  will  be  the  only 
chance  that  the  Republicans  will  have  before 
1913  to  show  their  sincerity.  If  the  Tariff 
JETSAM  FOB  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TA7T  Board  could  give  them  sufficient  data  for 
n  the  Piontp  Prai  (St.  Paul)  attempting  a  reasonable  revision  of  some  one 
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BOS.    WOODBOW   WILSOK,  HON.    JUDSON'  HARUOS',  HON.   OSWALD   WKST. 

or    KEW   JERSEV  OF  OBIO  OF   UREOON 

THREE  DISTINGUISHED  DEMOCRATS  ELECTED  LAST  MONTK 

schedule  before  the  present  Congress  expires  affair.  Governor  Draper  had  made  an  ax- 
on the  4th  of  March,  the  gain  would  be  very  ceilent  executive,  and  the  voters  were  not 
great  to  the  Republican  cause.  The  Demo-t  expressing  disapproval  of  him.  New  Eng- 
crats  seem  to  be  committed  to  the  doctrine  land  desires  tariff  reciprocity  with  Canada 
of  a  complete  and  immediate  tariff  revision'  and  policies  more  progressi\'e  than  those  that 
all  along  the  line  on  the  principle  of  a  tariff!  the  Republican  party  at  Washington  has 
for  revenue  only.  There  are  two  great  ob-  made  its  own  in  recent  years.  The  earlier 
stacles  in  the  way  of  any  such  program.  In  Democratic  victory  in  Maine  was  merely 
the  first  place,  nobody  possesses  information  a  foreshadowing  of  what  Massachusetts  did 
authoritative  enough  to  justify  a  complete  last  month.  Republican  success  in  New 
and  sweeping  change  of  the  tariff.  In  the  Hampshire,  where  Mr.  Bass  was  elected  Gov- 
second  place.  Democratic  practice  is  totally  emor  by  a  good  majority,  can  be  attributed 
different  from  Democratic  theory,  and  Demo-  to  the  fact  that  this  progressive  young  Re- 
cratic  members  of  Congress,  behind  the  publican  was  nominated  as  the  result  of  a 
scenes,  were  just  as  acrive  and  successful  in  preliminary  party  house-cleaning.  Although 
the  log-rolling  that  made  the  Payne-Aldrich  Rhode  Island  was  carried  by  the  Republi- 
tarifl  as  were  their  Republican  colleagues,  cans,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
The  next  House  of  Representatives  is  to  have  moral  victory  was  with  the  Democrats.  This 
a  Democratic  majority  of  fifty  or  sixty,  but  is  readily  seen  when  one  remembers  that  last 
the  chief  object  of  many  of  these  Democratic  year  Governor  Pothier  carried  the  State  by  a 
members,  in  case  of  tariff  revision,  will  be  the  majority  of  about  1 2,000,  while  this  year  his 
salvage  of  all  those  favors  for  their  localities  majority  is  less  than  1000.  When  one  fur- 
that  were  so  successfully  worked  into  the  tar-  ther  keeps  in  mind  the  total  population  of  the 
iff  lajv  of  1909.  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shrinkage  of  the 

Repubhcan  vote  in  Rhode  Island  is  incom- 
^,^       There  is  a  widespread  feeling,  in  parably  greater  than  that  in  New  York. 
figiiuii     which  thousands  of  Republicans  Thus  the  people  who  have  been  so  eager  to 
"""""'    share,  that  the  Democratic  vie-  say  that  Roosevelt  was  rebuked  by  the  Dem- 
tories  of  last  month  are  an  excellent  thing  ocratic  victory  in  New  York  should  be  candid 
for  the  country.    The  striking  victory  of  Mr.  enough  to  admit  that  Senator  Hale  was  far 
Foss,  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  more  decisively  rebuked  by  the  Democratic 
of  Massachusetts,  was  not  a  merely  personal  victory  in  Maine,  that  Senator  Aldrich  was 
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likewise  rebuked  by  the  failing  off  in  Rhode  facts  make  Wilson's  victory  so  much  the 
Island's  plurality,  that  Senator  Lodge,  by  more  striking.  Comparing  the  population 
inference,  was  repudiated  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  States,  if  Dix  had  done  as  well  in  Nesr 
and  that  Senator  Bulkeley  was  unsparingly  York  as  Wilson  in  New  Jersey,  he  would  ha\-e 
condemned  in  Connecticut.  Owing  to  the  won  by  300,000.  Dr.  Wilson's  campaign,  as 
peculiar  system  of  representation  in  New  we  showed  in  the  November  Review,  was 
England,  the  Republicans  of  the  Massachu-  of  the  finest  and  most  reputable  sort-  He 
setts  legislature  will  be  in  sufficient  majority  treated  his  competitor  with  perfect  courtesj'. 
to  give  Senator  Lodge  another  term.  But  a  and  argued  his  case  on  broad  grounds.  He 
number  of  them  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Lodge,  has  withdrawn  from  the  presidency  of  Prince- 
and  if  they  should  combine  with  the  Demo-  ton  University  and  has  also  resigned  the  pro- 
crats  it  is  possible,  though  unlikely,  that  fessorship  of  jurisprudence.  Thousands  of 
Mr.  Lodge  may  lose  his  seat.  Republicans  voted  for  Dr.  Wilson  in  order  to 

show  their  personal  admiration  and  to  ex- 

Biinuiin     ^^^  election  of  Judge  Baldwin  to  press  the  opinion  that  there  are  times  when 
t-nd        the  Governorship  in  Connecticut  one  should  lay  aside  party  preferences  in  order 

""""""    was  by  a  plurality  small  but  suf-  to  place  some  distinguished  publicist  at  the 
ficient.    Questions  were   raised  during  the  head  of  the  State, 
campaign  about  certain  labor  decisions  of 

Judge  Baldwin  when  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Harmon  aim  Governor  Harmon's  \ictory  in 
bench  of  his  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  repeated  t*«  "or  Ohio  was  very  decisive,  and  his 
on  the  stump  certain  statements  that  had  "' '"  plurality  seems  to  have  been 
been  made  to  him  to  the  effect  that  Judge  about  100,000  as  against  the  19,000  that  he 
Baldwin  had  favored  the  view  that  working  obtained  when  elected  two  years  ago.  He 
men  ought  to  be  permitted  by  contract  with  has  now  fully  emerged  as  a  national  figure  of 
their  employers  to  waive  rights  of  compensa-  great  importance,  and  a  very  valuable  asset 
tion  in  case  of  accident.  Within  a  few  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  discussion  of 
years  past  it  has  come  to  be  the  more  preva-  Presidential  candidates  is  not  only  an  Inno- 
lent  opinion  that  it  is  bad  public  policy  to  cent  practice  but  quite  a  praiseworthy  one. 
allow  working  men  to  sign  away  their  rights.  It  can  do  no  Democrat  any  harm  to  ask  his 
Judge  Baldwin  took  the  ground  that  Mr.  neighbor  whether  Governor  Judson  Har- 
Roosevelt  had  misunderstood,  and  therefore  mon,  Governor-elect  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mayor 
misstated,  the  decisions  rendered  by  him  in  Gaynor  of  New  York  City,  or  some  other 
the  cases  which  had  been  brought  into  the  man  of  repute  and  honor  in  the  party,  would 
discussion.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have  had  make  the  best  candidate  in  1912.  The  pros- 
no  possible  desire  to  misrepresent  Judge 
Baldwin,  while  on  the  other  hand  Judge 
Baldwin,  as  an  incorruptible  authority  on  the 
bench,  a  famous  teacher  uf  the  law,  and  a 

citizen  of  model  qualities,  could  not  have  ren-  I 

dered  a  decision  that  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
lie  in  the  line  of  his  exact  judicial  duty.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  in  this  controversy  of  a 
heated  campaign  some  third  person  or  per- 
sons may  have  been  guilty  of  causing  each  of 
these  distinguished  citizens  to  misunderstand 
the  other?  Certainly  Connecticut  honors 
herself  in  electing  Judge  Baldwin  to  her 
chief  office. 

wiitBii-»     ^y  ^"  ^^^  t*!^  iaa%X  impressive 

strikifiB  personal  victory  of  the  entire 
"*""  campaign  was  that  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  by  a  plurality  of  almost  50,000.  Mr. 
Fort,  the  present  Republican  Governor,  had 
given  the  State  a  good  administration,  and 

Vivian  Lewis,   who  ran   against   Woodrow  ^,,„„  sj,^ll  the  harvest  be? 

Wilson,    was   a   worthy   candidate.    These  (From  the  Jomai  tMmn«poiH) 
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IT   LOC»CS   AS   IF   THE   NEXT   PRESDENT    WOULD    BE   FROM   OHIO 

pects  now  are  that  the  Democratic  National  a,„triiie*    Although    the   Indiana   Legisia- 

Convention  will  be  free  and  untrammeled,  and  ms  itorai  ture   has   been   carried   by   the 

and  that  it  will  make  a  good  choice  from  """"v      Democrats  —  so     that     Senator 

among  strong  men.  Beveridge  will  lose  his  seat  while  John  W. 
Kem  will  be  named  for  that  place^it  is  well 

n«  »«»>«-   ^^^  '^  then  any  reason  to  think  within  bounds  to  say  that  a  fair  analysis  of 

fjHii  "stan^- that    the   Republican    National  the  election  returns  would  show  that  no  other 

v^stant  ConvenUon  will  be  unduly  dom-  Republican  last  month  won  so  distinct  a  per- 
inated  either  by  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  his  sonal  triumph  as  Senator  Beveridge,  His 
friends  or  by  the  "steam-roller"  of  President  campaign  was  notable  in  many  ways.  If  he 
Taft  and  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  had  been  running  directly — that  is  to  say, 
The  weak  point  in  the  Republican  conven-  if  Indiana  had  provided  an  arrangement  such 
tion  lies  always  in  the  temptation  to  ma-  as  exists  in  certain  other  States  for  allowing 
nipulate  the  delegations  from  four  or  five  the  voters  to  indicate  their  preference  for 
Southern  States  where  there  is  no  genuine  Re-  Senator^ —  Mr.  Beveridge  would  undoubtedly 
publican  party.  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  majority. 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  perhaps  All  the  conditions  were  against  winning  a  Re- 
Arkansas,  have  Republican  organizations  publican  legislature.  The  State  was  strongly 
that  exist  mainly  to  receive  federal  patron-  Democratic  to  begin  with.  The  temperance 
age  and  to  make  the  best  bargains  they  can  question  was  involved  in  choosing  a  legisla- 
with  their  votes  in  national  conventions,  ture,  so  that  many  who  would  have  voted  for 
Since  both  Virginias,  North  Carolina,  Ten-  Beveridge  as  Senator  had  interests  at  stake 
nessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  now  have  which  led  them  to  help  elect  a  Democratic 
strong  and  genuine  Republican  organiza-  legislature.  The  Republican  candidates  for 
tions,  the  danger  of  scandal  in  the  manipula-  Congress  were  overwhelmingly  defeated 
tion  of  Southern  delegations  in  Republican  throughout  the  State,  with  the  single  excep- 
national  conventions  has  become  much  re-  tionof Mr.Crumpacker, whobarelysavedhis 
duced.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  Repub-  seat.  Yet  Mr.  Beveridge  came  so  close  to 
lican  convention  will  be  made  up  very  largely  carrying  the  legislature  that  probably  a 
of  unpledged  delegations.  Nobody  at  this  thousand  votes  distributed  through  the  close 
date  can  tell  us  what  man  either  convention  districts  would  have  turned  the  scale.  If  the 
will  nominate,  but  we  may  all  speculate  as  county-option  question  had  not  been  pending, 
freely  as  we  like  regarding  the  possibilities.  Beveridge  would  have  carried  the  legislature 
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PeDnsylvania's  normal  Republi- 
'Suiti'     '^^    majority    almost   \-anisJ»l 

last  month,  but  Texas  v^i  abk 
to  give  a  Democratic  plurality  of  1 10,000.  In 
Tennessee  there  was  a  lively  campaign  ai- 
fected  by  local  conditions  of  a  peculiar  soa 
resulting  in  the  election  for  Go\'enior  of  the 
Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Hooper,  by  13/M0 
plurality.  In  Michigan  a  strong  progressik-e 
candidate  for  the  Governorship,  Chase  S.  (V 
bom,  won  a  decisive  vie  tor>',  while  in  Minnesota 
Governor  Eberhart  was  reelected  also  by  agood 
margin.  In  Nebraska  the  Republican  candi- 
date, Mr,  Aldrich,  was  elected  by  1 5,000,  while 
in  Wisconsin,  McGovem,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, was  strongly  victorious.  Senator  La 
Follette's  influence  was  dominant  and  histjpe 
of  radical  Republicanism  received  nosetbact 

TI-*  Mtxt  ^^^  ^^^  Sixty-second  Congress 
mdhh  aari  will  have  a  majority  of  from  50  to 
"aw«w/i-"  f^  DemocraU  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  will  remain  Republican  by  a  reduced 
majority  of  about  a  dozen.     The  question 

I _  of   the   Speakership  of   the   next   Congress 

nox.  LAFA\-ETTE  voL-xc.  OF  IOWA  seems  to  be  settled  in  advance  in  favor  of  the 

(Appoiniei  Sanuor  to  niccced  the  i»te  J.  p,  Doiiivtr)        Democratic  leader,  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  of 
Missouri.     While  Speaker  Cannon  was  tri- 
by  an  ample  margin.    He  will  be  missed  from  umphantly  reelected  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  strength  of  his  position  in 
Indiana  is  so  great  that  he  may  be  expected 
to  return  to  public  life  in  the  comparatively 
near  future. 

Another  Sute  that  illustrates  the 
f  mwl™  Blowing  independence  of  the  av- 
erage voter  is  Iowa.     Two  years 

ago  Governor  Carroll  carried  the  State  by 

a  plurality  of  108,000.  This  year  he  car- 
ried  it   by   18,000.     Governor  Carroll  had 

chostn  to  align  himself  with  the  "standpat- 
ters," in  opposition  to  the  course  pursued  in 

Coiignss by  Senators  Dolllver  and  Cummins. 

He  was  loyally  supported  in  this  campaign 

by  Senator  Cummins  himself,  but  the  mood 

of  the  State  was  radical  and  progressive;  and 

Carroll  would  have  been  defeated  if  Iowa  had 

nut  been  so  strongly  Republican  to  begin 

with.     The  vacitncy  in  the  Senate  caused  by 

the  lamented  death  of  Senator  Dolliver  has 

been  tcmijorarily  filled  by  the  appointment 

of  the  Hon.  Lafayette  Young,  editor  of  the 

I)i-s  Moines  Capital.     Mr.  Young  has  been 

one  of  the  journalistic  leaders  of  the  "stand- 

mt,"  or  "anti-Cummins,"  wing  of  the  party. 

He  declares  that  he  will  work  in  the  Senate  in 

personal  harmony  with  Senator  Cummins, 

although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  will    "'■"■" '  

be  in  full  political  accord  with  his  colleague.' 
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the  Danville,  111.,  district,  he  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  a  canvass  for  a  fifth  con- 
secutive term  as  Speaker,  The  question  of 
"Cannonism,"  so  called,  thus  settles  itself  in 
so  far  as  Cannonism  has  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Cannon  himself.  The  question  of  Can- 
nonism, however,  as  related  to  the  existing 
rules  and  methods  for  managing  the  business 
of  the  House  is  by  no  means  settled.  When 
the  Democrats  carried  the  House  after  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Reed's  rules  and  methods  as 
Speaker,  they  themselves  retained  and  prac- 
ticed the  Reed  system  without  abatement.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  "Cannonism"  in  all 
itsvigorwillnotbepracticedunderthe  Speak- 
ership of  the  able  and  genial  Champ  Clark. 
Anyhow,  "Uncle  Joe"  will  be  on  the  floor. 

r».  an-  ^*  ^"^^  already  mentioned  a 
irt*-*       number  of  personal  changes  that 

c*«0«  ^]j  j^g  pj^j,g  jjj  jj^g  Senate  afUr 
this  winter's  short  session.  From  the  Repub- 
lican side  there  will  be  missed  the  faces  of 
Senators  Aldrich,  Hale,  Burrows,  Beveridge, 
Warner  of  Missouri,  Carter  of  'Montana, 
Burkett  of  Nebraska,  Kean  of  New  Jersey, 
Depew  of  New  York,  Dick  of  Ohio,  Piles  of 
Washington,  Scott  of  West  Virginia,  and  per-  hon.  champ  ci.ark,  of  hissoi'ri 

haps  one  or  two  others.      There  seems  some    l''™^"'of'*i«Deniocr»lsinihf  HouseandpnAabl*  ipeaker 

probability  that  the  New  York  Legislature  of  ttu,  si.iy.«cQnd  Congre») 
may  elect  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Shepard  as  p^^n^^  On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year's 
Mr.  Depew's  successor.  Mr.  Shepard  Is  a  ,,"""  elections  were  more  than  usually 
man  of  such  ability  and  high  standing  that  •"t""*  significant,  not  merely  from  the 
his  election  to  the  Senate  would  be  praised  viewpoint  of  factional  and  party  politics,  but 
throughout  the  country.  It  had  been  sup-  as  indications  of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment 
posed  that  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  would  on  questions  of  more  than  local  importance, 
send  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis  to  the  Sen-  In  all  three  of  the  coast  States  the  progressive 
ate,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  voters  on  wing  of  the  Republican  party  retains  its  lead, 
Election  Day  expressed  preference  for  Mr.  in  the  main,  but  in  Oregon  one  of  the  two 
James  A.  Reed.  Congressman  Hitchcock,  Congressmen  chosen  last  month  is  Mr. 
a  well-known  Nebraska  Democrat,  will  sue-  Hawiey,  a  standpat  member  of  the  present 
cecd  Senator  Burkett.  It  is  not  known  as  House,  while  the  Governor-elect,  the  Hon, 
yet  what  New  Jersey  Democrat  will  take  the  Oswald  West,  is  a  Democrat.  The  Republi- 
place  of  Senator  John  Rean.  In  Ohio,  can  candidate,  the  Hon.  Jay  Bowerman,  was 
where  they  are  discussing  the  Democratic  regarded  as  a  conservative  and  was  opposed 
successor  of  Senator  Dick,  the  name  of  Mr.  by  Senator  Bourne.  No  United  States  Sena- 
Pomerene  seems  to  be  most  prominent.  In  tor  will  be  chosen  in  Oregon  until  igrj.  Cal- 
the  State  of  Washington,  Miles  Poindexter  ifornia  elected  the  Hon.  Hiram  Johnson, 
will  be  chosen  to  succeed  Senator  Piles.  It  Progressive  Republican,  to  the  Governorship 
is  possible  that  Senator  Scott  of  West  Vir-  by  a  decisive  majority,  and  Mr.  William 
ginia  may  be  succeeded  by  Senator  Elkink'  Kent,  of  the  same  political  faith,  will  rep- 
father-in-law,  the  venerable  Henry  Gassaway  resent  one  of  the  districts  in  Congress.  The 
Davis.  Thus,  not  to  mention  any  more  other  seven  members  of  the  State's  Congres- 
prospective  changes,  it  is  plain  that  the  per-  sional  delegation  are  Republicans  of  varying 
sonnel  of  the  Senate  in  the  near  future  will  shades  of  progressiveness.  The  California 
retain  very  few  of  the  well-known  men  who  and  Washington  Senatorships  will  both  go  to 
were  there  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  country  Republicans, —  that  of  Washington  to  Rep- 
now  unmistakably  demands  the  election  of  resentative  Poindexter,  Progressive,  who  was 
Senators  by  direct  popular  vote.  named  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Sep- 
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WOMEN  AT  A  WESTERN  POLUNG  PLACE.     "  IT  IS  UKE  GOING  TO  THE  GROCERY  STORE" 

tember  primaries.     Washington's   represen-  in  which  women  have  a  vote,  Denser  having 

tation  in  the  next  House  will  consist  of  two  monopolized  that  distinction  for  many  years. 

Progressives, — Stanton  Warburton  and  Wil-  In  Colorado,  by  the  way,  four  women  wctt 

liam    L,    La    Follette,— and   one    Standpat  elected  to  the  Legislature  last  month.    In 

Republican, — the   Hon.   William   E.    Hum-  three  other  States,— Oregon,  South  Dakota, 

phrey,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  present  Congress,  and  Oklahoma, — similar  amendments  were 
defeated. 

proarm     ^^'"  "1*"'^  interesting  than  the  fate 

a/  Woman  of  individual  candidates,  whether  onaoa  ^"  Oregon,  the  cause  of  woman 
"  Progressives,  Regulars,  or  Demo-  oirrft**  suffrage  encountered  a  discoui- 
crats,  was  the  ratification  of  the  woman-  "*/*'*""""  aging  setback.  The  constitu- 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  Washington  State  tional  amendment  conferring  the  franchise 
constitution.  Every  county  in  the  State  on  women  was  defeated  for  the  fifth  time,  and 
gave  a  majority  for  the  amendment,  and  some  with  a  larger  adverse  vote  than  ever  before, 
of  the  more  populous  counties',  like  Kings,  While  every  county  of  Washington  was  car- 
in  which  Seattle  is  located,— maintained  a  ried  for  the  proposition,  in  Oregon  even- 
ratio  of  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  county  was  lost  for  it.  In  the  latter  State 
The  direct  effect  of  this  action  of  the  voters  woman  suffrage  was  only  one  of  thirty-two 
will  be  to  add  about  150,000  women  to  the  distinct  propositions  submitted  to  the  voters 
rolls  of  qualified  voters  in  the  State,  These  at  the  recent  election  under  the  referendum 
new  voters  may  participate  in  next  spring's  and  initiative.  Considering  the  fact  that 
elections.  No  action  is  required  on  the  part  every  Oregon  ballot,  in  addition  to  the  thirtj- 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  stated  that  this  two  propositions  submitted  to  the  \'oters, 
important  gain  to  the  cause  of  woman  suf-  contained  the  names  of  130  candidates,  the 
friige  was  achieved  by  the  women  themselves  wonder  is  that  the  individual  voter  was  able 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  outside  organiza-  to  declare  his  choice  with  any  discriminatioa 
tions.  Effective  work  was  done  among  the  whatever.  The  results  show,  however,  thai 
grangers  and  labor  unions.  Seattle  now  the  Oregon  voter  is  becoming  so  well  drilM 
"s  the  second  large  city  of  the  country  in  the  use  of  the  peculiar  electoral  mechanisms 
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of  his  State,  that  he  could  participate  effect- 
i\'dy,  and  apparently  vith  keen  interest,  in 
the  complicated  contest  of  last  month.  In 
most  of  the  Eastern  States, — New  York,  for 
example, — which  have  had  less  education  in 
the  use  of  the  referendum,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  any  considerable  number  of 
voters  to  take  the  trouble  required  to  mark 
ballots  on  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  ratification.  In  Oregon, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  have  formed  the  habit  of  voting 
on  all  kinds  of  referendum  and  initiative 
propositions  that  are  submitted  from  time  to 
time,  and  last  month  they  were  able  to  dispose 
of  thirty-two  such  propositions  with  apparent 
ease.  Besides  woman  suffrage,  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  while  they  defeated  State- 
wide prohibition,  they  adopted  a  plan  for 
"home  rule"  or  local  option  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  for  all  cities 
and  towns.  The  labor  unions  were  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  radical 
employers'  liabihty  bill,  submitted  under  the 
initiative.  This  bill  provides  that  contribu- 
tory negligence  shall  not  be  a  defense.  The 
bill  extending  the  direct  primary  law  to 
make  it  include  in  its  scope  the  delegates  to 
national  presidential  conventions  was  prob- 
ably carried  by  a  small  majority.  Other 
matters  voted  on  at  last  month's  election  in 
Oregon  were  of  purely  State  interest. 

^  The  Pacific  Coast  Congress  met 

Smi  Frantim  In  San  Frandsco  for  three  days' 

weria-tFuir  g^ggj^ug    qjj    November    16-18. 
Governors  and  high  ofBdals  of  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  mayors  of  impor-  ^ 
taot  towns,  and  prominent  men  from  the  whole 

Western  country  were  present  and  took  part.  Francisco's  population  as  shown  by  the  cen- 

The  Congress  was  called  chiefly  for  the  pur-  sus  returns— 21  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  not- 

pose  of  determining  the  attitude  of  the  coast  withstanding  the  great  fire  of  1906,  which 

States  and  Territories  on   the  questions  of  practically  wiped  the  dty  off  the  map  for  the 

the  American  merchant  marine,  a  battleship  time  being, — furnishes  an  argument  of  some 

fleet  for  the  Pacific,  and  ihe  scope  of  the  Pro-  weight  to  the  advocates  of  a  Pacific  Coast 

posed  Panama  Exposition  of  1915.    It  will  exposition.    Those    Easterners    who    argue 

be  for  the  United  States  Congress  to  decide  that  San  Francisco  is  too  far  from  the  coun- 

whether  the  Panama  Exposition  shall  be  held  try's  center  of  population,  and  that  many 

at  New  Orleans  or  at  San  Francisco,  but  the  would  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  visit 

people  in  San  Francisco  are  proceeding  on  the  exposition  for  that  reason,  are  reminded 

the  supposition  that  the  matter  has  already  of  the  success  of  two  expositions  already  held 

been  dedded  in  favor  of  their  city.    On  No-  on  the  Padfic  coast  in  recent  years,  namely, 

vember  15,  at  a  spedal  election,  they  voted  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Fair  at  Seattle  last 

$5,000,000  of  dty  bonds  for  the  exposition  in  year,  and  the  Lewis  and   Clark  ex[>osition. 

addition  to  $5,000,000  already  voted  by  the  at  Portland  in  1904.     Many  tourists  from 

Stale  of  California,  and  $750,000  subscribed  the  Eastern  States  and  the  Middle  West 

by  dtizens.    The  substantial  growth  in  San  visited  those  fairs,  and  the  custom  of  trans- 
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ptaifmt  of  ^•*'*  constantly  with  us  than  tht 
carrmou  ann  distinctively  political  questitm 
**"*'"'  are  those  that  ha\-e  to  do  trith 
practical  economics.  Almost  e\-erybody  is 
interested  in  the  discussion  of  causes  and 
remedies  for  the  great  increase  in  the  ccti  of 
living.  That  these  daily  problenas  of  pri\ii( 
or  household  economics  have  some  relalim 
to  government  and  politics  in  the  hrff 
sense  cannot  of  course  be  denied.  It  is  trw 
that  the  currency  question  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  popular  welfare.  The  steadiocss 
of  industry  and  the  producti\'e  processes  in 
general  is  of  great  concern  to  all  wage  eamen; 
and  the  country's  system  of  banking  ami 
currency  is  most  directly  related  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  industrial  operations.  There  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  we  shall,  in  the  near  future, 
find  it  more  easy  to  agree  about  remedies  for 
the  evils  that  grow  out  of  our  imperfect  per- 
formance of  monetary  and  banking  functioDs. 
The  great  Monetary  Commission  headed  by 
Senator  Aldrich  goes  steadily  forward  in  its 
monumental  and  patriotic  work.  There  art 
those  who  profess  to  think  that  this  com- 
mission is  too  dose  to  alleged  money  trusts 
of  Wall  Street  and  monopolists  of  iodustrr 
iELt  TO  3"d  capital.  Whatever  its  pn^sosals  may 
be,  the  sound  thinkers  of  the  country  muS 
analyze  them  thoroughly.  For  our  own  part, 
condnental  journeys  is  becoming  more  com-  we  believe  that  this  commission  is  woikiog 
mon  from  year  to  year.  It  is  held,  too,  in  the  most  scientific  spirit,  availing  itsdi 
that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  with 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  single-minded  purpose  of  benefiting  tbt 
rather  than  on  the  Mississippi  River,  but  American  people.  Many  representatives  of 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  places.  the  commission,  of  the  Bankers'  Assodatitm. 

and  of  our  best  groups  of  economic  and  politi- 
j.j^        Among  the  surprises  of  the  elec-  cal  thinkers,  discussed  the  money  question 
SotiaiiMt     tion  was  the  growth  in  the  Social-  in  New  York  last  month  under  the  au^icts 
'''"'        ist  vote  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.    The 
of  the  country.     Wisconsin  sends  to  Congress  thought  of  the  country  is  moving  stcadilv 
from  one  of  the  Milwaukee  districts  the  first  toward  some  plan  of  central  control  over  note 
Socialist  who  has  been  a  member  of  that  issues  and  banking  reserves, —  not  to  weaken 
body,  Mr.  Victor  L.  Berger,  a  man  widely  our  thousands  of  independent  local  banks, 
known  as  a  leader  of  his  party,  and  a  scholar  but  to  strengthen  them  in  every  time  of  need. 
of  no   mean   ability.     In   New   York,  Mr. 

Charles  E.  Russell,  the  magazine  writer,  re-  stu^giBg  ^*  *^  ^'^  ^™®  *'*^*  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
ceived,  as  candidate  for  Governor,  the  largest  Motional  taxation  questions  are  closely 
vole  that  the  Socialists  have  polled  in  that  """^"-f  [plated  to  the  economic  welfare 
State.  In  Indiana  there  was  a  doubling  of  of  the  average  man.  The  country  is  glad 
the  Socialist  vote  in  many  of  the  larger  to  see  President  Taft  standing  so  staunchly 
cities,  and  the  total  shows  an  increase  of  behind  his  Tariff  Board  headed  by  Professor 
nearly  60  per  cent,  since  the  last  preceding  Emery.  Undoubtedly  the  best  thought  of 
election.  In  California  also  Socialist  gains  the  country  in  all  parties  approves  of  thor- 
werc  considerable,  especially  in  the  cities  of  ough  and  impartial  study  of  tariff  and  taxa- 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Throughout  tion  problems.  President  Taft  is  much  hap- 
ihe  country  the  well-organized  campaigning  pier  in  doing  these  real  things  that  make 
of  the  Socialist  propagandists  is  apparently  for  wise  legiSation  and  good  administration 
'Klucing  substantial  results.  than  in  bodiering  with  questions  of  so-called 
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'*  patronage, "  and  party  politics.  Not  only. 
is  he  serving  his  country  well  by  giving  all  the 
prestige  of  the  adnunistmtion  to  the  work 
of  this  special  tariff  board,  but  he  has  set  in 
motion  another  piece  of  machinery  that  it  is 
not  desirable  at  this  stage  to  advertise  with 
great  detail,  yet  one  that  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  word  of  recognition.  It  is  one 
thliig  to  profess  a  willingness  to  introduce 
economy  into  public  expenditures,  and  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  to  find  out  how  to 
do  it  without  impairment  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Taft  has  not  merely  professed  his  willingness 
to  reduce  expenditures,  and  he  has  not  only 
instructed  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus 
to  keep  down  their  estimates  and  lop  off 
superfluous  outlays,  but  he  has  undertaken 
a  kind  of  inquiry  that  has  been  organized 
for  great  and  permanent  results. 

Mow  Tfft  ^^  ^  quietly  looked  about  the 
jaOofiw  country  for  the  best  man  to 
"  formulate  and  organize  this  in- 
quiry, and  he  has  found  him  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
New  York  City  and  a  very  eminent  authority 
on  public  accounting  and  administration. 
He  has  installed  this  work  in  the  White 
House  offices  and  has  assumed  full  author- 
ity for  the  system  that  Dr.  Cleveland,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Secretary  Norton,  is  carrying 
into  effect.  Committees  of  very  able  men 
have  been  organized  in  all  the  departments, 
and  thesi  men  are  working  together  with  a 
view  to  making  methods  of  Government 
expenditure  more  definite  and  uniform. 
Heretofore,  every  department,  in  submitting 
its  estimates  to  Congress,  has  made  its  own 
classification;  and  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
and  efficient  expenditure  these  classifications 
must  all  be  made  over  on  a  scientific  plan,  and 
the  same  plan  must  be  carried  through  all  the 
business  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Treasury  is  being  exten- 
sively robbed,  or  that  great  scandals  will  be 
unearthed.  But  there  is  room  for  immense 
improvement  in  the  details  of  budget-making, 
and  the  Government  needs  to  apply  the  test 
of  efficiency  to  every  dollar  spent  and  to  every 
man  employed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
result  of  a  study  of  this  kind  will  be  to  pro- 
ttde  some  sort  of  retirement  pension  in  order 
to  reh'eve  the  departments  of  many  hundreds 
of  routine  officials  who  render  no  valuable 
service.  It  is  true  that  some  bureaus  and 
services  have  not  men  enough.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  too  many  employees  of  the 
wrong  kind  and  not  enough  oi  the  right  kind. 


Ffoi,ui»t/or  ^^  '*  evident  that  the  completed 
90.000.00  work  of  the  census  office  will 
'^"*  show  a  large  growth  in  the  total 
population  of  the  country  and  a  relatively 
large  growth  of  cities.  Ten  years  ago  the 
population  of  the  country  was,  in  round  fig- 
ures, 76,000,000,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
somewhat  under  63,000,000.  This  year  it  is 
likely  to  reach  qo,ooo,ooo.  We  have  almost 
twice  as  many  people,  living  within  the  same 
area,  as  we  had  in  1880.  These  millions  of 
town  dwellers  have  to  be  fed,  and  their 
demands  for  good  food,  comfortable  clothing, 
and  suitable  housing  are  those  of  a  country 
whose  standards  of  li\'ing  are  much  higher 
than  the  standards  of  any  other  large  coun- 
try. Certainly  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
high  prices  of  food  and  the  cost  of  other  items 
in  the  worlungman's  budget. 

r*«  ^^^  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
Titnof  tion  at  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  the 
*""""  Hon.  WilUam  Williams,  informs 
us  that  with  some  estimates  for  the  month 
of  December  we  may  say  that  the  immi- 
gration for  the  calendar  year  1910  will  be 
Q3j,ooo.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
last  June  it  was  786,000.    This  has  to  do  with 


rrjLrr  i=fi  »  val-iihte  driaea.  Men  tJkePny 
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-<•—*:;  1,  -jf  cM:=iry.  Hor  is  a  man  «W 
TTjrr  A  ibr  rr-.iinca  oi  taxation  b  bet|aDr 
Uc  u,:  A-;--b;*i:ies o(  <%-er>"  State  in  the  Inot 
*  '*  .rx  •:«:  bef^er  ukd  roore  eqtnt^tle  meti>- 
.•:^  Hs  -Murk  faa$  been  of  gnat  value  to  (he 
=rT  -A  New  Vc«t  and  to  tlic  SUte.  AUeod- 
rs  :b:  5ci£?=:^n  dinner  and  ^peakinj;  as  ooc 
:(  Sr 'jrr.t.-  j  former  pupils  was  Profcsot 
£.~(^  -:f  Va>.  Dimr  at  tbe  bead  of  Pieadn! 
~iri~  T*i=  Board.  President  Tali's  tan- 
=^3.c  cc  the  control  of  raHioad  stock  and 
:•  ot  j^oB.  «■  afaidi  Preadent  Hadle>-  is  tin 
.— 11— —--i-  recoenizes  tbe  same  type  oi  men  k 
afocsrsary  to  tbe  wi<e  adjustment  of  fpal 
tr:ot:wrJc  pcafakiii&.  Members  of  thb  boiid 
^^s:  ^TT  come  onder  Professor  SeliKiiiiD  - 
-.■i.:iiiie  i^doencc.  Mr.  Roosc^xlt  as  Pre* 
3e^:  itai^Hl  bimself  of  tbe  services  of  ouny 
rare  of  thi~  i>T*-  '^  President  Taft  dnws 
r^j  as  high  an  appreoatioa  of  their  \-alue  to 
:be  G:^~enunenL  Senator  Aldncb,  «rhatt%'<T 
:!!LLn:i  ill ve  been  his  earlier  \iews  as  to  tbe  vilue 
:( tisee  academic  people,  understands  VTT}- vdi 
•JsciT  T':*th  in  tbe  handling  of  our  present -diy 
rr  c  -«i»  and  is  gladly  welcoming  their  coopa- 
a~3  c  i:]  dealins  withthe  work  of  his  commission. 


_T    pn'iessionai 

iM^v-jrivT.  with  the 
;y  o:  I'.'liticjl  Science 
.x^v.-.i  metiiLx-rs,  Prof- 
ii[  Ci'Iunilna  l'm%-er- 
hi'iii'red  in  a  public 
ii'iii'ti  ol  twenty-fi\'e 
ejcher  and  economic 
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OOU  W.  C.   CrORCAS,    ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,   AND 
CHIEF  SANITARY  OFRCER  OF  THE  ISTHMIAN  CANAL  ZONE 

>>nwr*M  President  Taft's  visit  to  Panama  ship,  favoritism,  and  graft  of  every  form,  and 
o/  Mf  has  not  been  a  junket,  but  a  sig-  has  relied  upon  the  expert  ability  of  trained 
^™^  nificant  step  in  the  progress  of  engineers  and  professional  health  officers, 
our  greatest  undertaking.  His  previous  vlat  This  fact  is  so  fully  recognized  that  a  Demo- 
was  just  before  his  inauguration.  He  finds  cratic  Congress  will  sustain  the  President 
remarkable  improvement  in  everything  that  in  finishing  the  canal  vrith  just  as  much  cer- 
has  to  do  with  the  food  and  housing  of  em-  tainty  as  would  a  Republican  Congress, 
ployees  and  all  the  conditions  of  life.  He  Next  month  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
finds  that  the  Gatun  dam  and  locks  have  more  precise  and  extended  information  re- 
removed  every  doubt  as  regards  the  choice  garding  the  conditions  at  Panama  and  the 
of  the  lock  system  instead  of  sea-level  con-  progress  of  the  enterprise. 
stnictioD.     He  says  that  the  time  has  come 

to  discuss  tolb,  terminals,  the  economical  Aitotu  Questions  of  hours  of  labor,  rates 
disposition  of  the  vast  plant,  and  the  proper  £«'•»•  of  pay,  and  recognition  of  the 
means  of  policing  and  defending  this  greatest  «"»'"•"  teamsters' union  were  all  invdved 
work  of  the  centuries.  To  quote  further  tosome  extent  in  the  great  strike  against  the 
his  exact  language:  " The  esprit  among  the  express  comjjanies  which  was  so  seriously  dis- 
canal  employees  and  the  intelligent  and  turbingtobusiness,  particularly  in  New  York 
patriotic  leadership  of  Lieut.  Col.  Goethals  City,  for  a  number  of  days  last  month.  There 
at  every  turn  leave  no  doubt  that  the  canal  was  never  any  reason  why  these  questions 
will  be  fully  completed  by  January,  1915,  could  not  have  been  settled  easily  by  mutual 
within  a  cost  of  $375,000,000."  This  is  the  agreement  or  arbitration  but  for  the  arrogance 
sum  that  had  been  authorized.  Returning  of  some  of  the  high  officials  of  the  express 
experts  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min-  companies.  The  public  in  general  seized  the 
ing,  after  visiting  and  studying  the  work  at  opportunity  to  point  out  the  colossal  abuses 
Panama,  are  unanimous  in  their  praise,  par-  of  these  express  companies  and  their  parasit- 
ticularly  of  the  sanitary  department,  under  ical  character.  If  the  Government  were  do- 
Colonel  Gorgas,  which  has  made  living  and  ing  its  duty  by  utilizing  the  postal  system  for 
work  not  merely  possible,  but  entirely  safe  the  highest  public  welfare,  we  should  have  a 
and  comfortable.  In  this  great  undertaking  parcels  post.  The  railroads,  as  common  car- 
our   Government   has  eliminated   partisan-  riers  and  as  corporations  that  ought  to  earn 
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POUCEMEN  ESCORTING  EXPRESS  WAGONS  IN   NEW   YORK   LAST   MONTH 

profits  for  their  own  stockholders,  should  be  and  that  a  revival  was  to  follow.     But  cui- 

doing  whatever  could  not  be  done  through  the  rent  trade  reports   through   the   month  oi 

post-office.     But  these  are  questions  that  are  November  give  no  indication  of  such  a  irvi- 

not  likely  to  be  settled  this  year  or  next.     The  val,  and  in  the  fortnight  after  Election  Day. 

beginnings  of  a  parcels  post,  however,  ought  the  securities  of  the  Steel  CorporHtion  temkd 

not  to  be  postponed.     The  same  efforts  to  to  decline  along  with  the  general  Wall  Strtrt 

make  the  post-office  an  efficient  business  ma-  stock  market.     The  basic  fact  in  theslug^sb- 

chine  that  are  employed  in  doing  the  Panama  ness  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  that  the 

work  in  a  businesslike  fashion,  would  turn  railroads  are  not  ordering  material  escept 

[Kistal  deficits  into  vast  profits  and  solve  aU  when  they  must, 
questions  as  to  postal  rates. 

Tht  HaiimuiM  Undoubtedly   the   railroads  m 

j^^        The  United  States  Steel  Corpo-  o*  Buva    holding  ofif  from  spending  moon 

««;       ration    now    publishes     regiilar  »'""'      until    they    see   what    help  the 

'"  '       quarterly  reports  of  the  number  coming  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

of   tons  of  unfilled   orders  for  steel.     The  Commission  will  give  them  in  the  matter  of 

report    for    November,    made    after    three  allowing    rate   advances.    The    uncertainty 

months  of  rising  prices  for  the  Corporation's  on  this  score  not  only  cuts  down  their  cuneni 

securities,  showed  these  unfilled  orders  stand-  profits  by  the  difference  between  the  rates 

ing  at  2,871,949  tons,  apparently  the  smallest  now  in  use  and  those  which  the  railroads  say 

volume  of  unfinished  business  on  hand  re-  are  absolutely  necessary  to  their  financial 

ported  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  health;  it  also  hampers  greatly  thdr  markrt- 

The  mills  of  the  Corporation  are  running,  too,  ing  of  new  securities  to  pro\ide  for  necessaiy 

lit    Ifss   than   halt   their   normal   capacity,  improvements  and  extensions.     Such  a  wdl- 

While  this  low  point  was  being  reached,  the  managed  and  substantial  property  as  the 

ciininion  stock  of  the  great  concern  rose  from  Michigan  Central  has  just  been  forced  to  p) 

'm  in  July  to  over  81  in  the  first  part  of  No-  abroad  to  market  its  notes,  and  to  pay,  it  is 

vemlier.     Such  a  phenomenon  of  increasing  currently  reported,  about  6  per  cent,  for  the 

Hliick    (|uotations   coincident   with   the   de-  money  it  received.    If  the  rate  question  were 

cri'Jise  of  production  and  unfilled  orders  to  settled  on  a  basis  which  the  railroads  ct»- 

ri'iiird  low  figures,  would  ordinarily  indicate  sidered  fair,  they  would  undoubtedly  come 

Ihiit  ihe  Itest  informed  judges  o(  the  situation  into  the  market  at  once  for  steel  raiU  and 

were  pretty  sure  that  the  low  point  in  the  other  supplies.    The  importance  of  the  single 

*  -IS  of  the  industry  was  close  at  hand,  item  of  rails  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  o*tr 
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3,000,000  tons,  costing  between  eighty  and  Thus  the  new  and  welcome  tendency  seems 
ninety  million  doUars,  are  normally  required  to  be  the  result  of  the  immutable  laws  of  sup- 
by  the  roads  every  year.  Some  45,000,000  ply  and  demand,  and  the  all-important  ques- 
tons  of  rails  are  in  use  in  the  country,  and  tion  whether  this  is  only  a  temporary  setback 
while  the  life  of  a  rail  varies  between  a  few  to  high  prices,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
months, —  for  instance,  on  curves  of  the  in  the  cost  of  living,  \nll  pretty  surely  be 
New  York  Subway, —  and  thirty  or  forty  answered  by  the  continuing  success,  or  the 
years, —  on  side  tracks  and  unimportant  failure,  of  our  crops.  To  be  sure,  there  has 
branches, —  the  average  life  is  generally  con-  been  no  great  general  reduction  yet  in  the 
sidered  to  be  about  twenty  years.  Of  all  high  cost  of  living.  As  compared  with  the 
the  rails  consumed,  then,  something  over  high  prices  of  January  i,  1910,  Bradstreet's 
3,000,000  tons  are  absolutely  heeded  for  statistical  index  shows  an  average  reduction 
renewals;  yearly  new  construction  of  say  to  date  of  about  4  per  cent.  As  compared 
4000  miles  of  track  requires  about  500,000  with  the  low-price  record  of  the  generation, 
tons,  and  about  370,000  tons  are  exported,  in  1896,  prices  are  still  nearly  50  per  cent. 
If  there  were  a  buoyant  revival  of  trade  in  above  the  bottom. 
general,  the  roads  would  undoubtedly  pur- 
chase much  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  rails,  our  eroding  ^^^  opening  of  the  winter  musi- 
The  average  annual  production  for  the  last  tmportance  cal  season  in  the  larger  cities  of 
nine  years  has  been  2,950,000  tons;  the  low  '"^^  the  United  States  which  usually 
point  came  in  the  panic  year  1908,  with  only  occurs  late  in  November  or  early  in  the  pres- 
1,920,000  tons,  and  the  prosperous  years  ent  month,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  the 
1905,  1906,  and  1907  showed  an  average  of  beginning  of  the  production  of  the  more  note- 
3,650,000  tons.  The  full  rail-making  capac-  worthy  dramatic  pieces,  affords  an  occasion 
ity  of  the  country's  mills  is  estimated  to  be  for  general  comment  upon  the  growth  of 
much  greater  than  these  figiures  of  actual  artistic  taste  and  feeling  in  the  United  States, 
production, —  nearly  6,000,000  tons,  in  fact.  The  chief  musical  events  of  the  present  season 

in  which  the  country  in  general  may  be  said 
The  co9t  Economists  generally  agree  in  se-  to  be  interested,  are  recorded  with  comments 
of  utfiHg  lecting  the  high  cost  of  living  on  another  page  this  month,  by  Mr.  Law- 
DtfMing  ^  ^  ^j^^£  factor  underlying  the  rence  Gilman.  Particularly  worthy  of  men- 
spirit  of  radicalism  and  political  unrest,  tion  among  dramatic  happenings  has  been 
which,  undoubtedly,  have  their  part  in  ob-  the  production  in  New  York,  on  October  10, 
structing  the  efforts  of  railway  and  industrial  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  allegory  of  happi- 
captains  to  market  securities  for  even  the  ness,  known  as  "The  Blue  Bird."  Our  read- 
most  legitimate  needs.  It  is  interesting  and  ers,  we  believe,  will  find  interest  in  Miss 
important  from  many  points  of  view  to  see  Jeannette  Gilder's  comments  on  the  produc- 
a  downward  movement  begin  in  the  prices  tion  of  this  piece,  which  appear  on  another 
of  necessities.  Such  a  movement  came  into  page,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  photographs  we 
existence  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  reproduce  in  connection  with  the  article, 
the  prices  of  meats  and  of  com  and  other  Artists,  both  musical  and  dramatic,  from 
grain.  The  decrease  showed  first,  naturally,  all  over  the  world,  now  look  with  more  re- 
in wholesale  prices,  and  then  spread  with  spect  than  ever  before  upon  American  audi- 
increasing  rapidity  to  retail  prices  in  most  ences  and  American  opinions.  Not  a  few 
parts  of  America.  By  November  17,  beef,  of  the  most  eminent  European  composers 
pork,  and  lamb  had  declined  by  from  two  to  have  visited  this  country  to  oversee  in  person 
four  cents  a  pound  in  all  cities  except  New  the  presentation  of  their  productions.  Signor 
York;  sugar  had  dropped  one  cent  a  pound,  Mascagni  is  expected  to  arrive  some  time 
and  flour  from  $6.90  to  $6.75  a  barrel.  The  during  the  present  month  to  preside  over  the 
big  packers  attribute  the  sudden  drop  in  first  presentation  of  his  opera  "Ysobel." 
meat  prices  to  the  bountiful  crops  of  com  and  Signor  Puccini,  another  Italian  composer,  is 
oats,  and  to  the  previous  phenomenally  high  already  in  this  country,  and  in  the  course  of 
prices,  which  had  set  every  farmer  to  raising  a  few  weeks  will  personally  see  to  the  staging 
all  the  live  stock  he  could  manage  to  carry,  of  the  American  play  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
The  com  crop,  a  month  ago  recorded  as  over  West,"  which  he  has  put  into  operatic  form. 
3,000,000,000  bushels  and  the  largest  on  rec-  There  could  not  be  a  more  impressive  tribute 
ord,  is  turning  outijeven  larger  £han  it  was  to  the  advance  of  artistic  taste  in  this  coun- 
then  estimated,  and  the  production  of  oats  try  than  the  reason  recently  given  by  Herr 
in  1 910  also  sets  a  new  figure  for  America.  Andreas  Dippel,  the  opera  leader  and  man- 
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the  race  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  retun, 
a  distance  of  34  miles.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryin 
had  o0ered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  a\iat(r 
accomplishing  this  feat  in  the  fastest  time 
during  the  meet.  Three  men  succeeded  id 
circling  the  Statue — Grabame- White,  the 
Englishman,  Count  de  Less^js  of  FraiMX, 
and  John  B.  Moisant,  the  Ainerican.  The 
prize  was  won  by  Moisant,  whose  time  (rf  34 
minutes,  38.84  seconds  was  only  42?^  sec- 
onds less  than  Grahame- White's.  Count  de 
Lesseps  took  39  minutes.  All  three  men  used 
Blenot  machines.  The  great  speed  cootrst 
for  the  Gordon-Bennett  trophy  was  partia- 
pated  in  by  representatives  of  En^and, 
France,  and  America.  The  trophy  went  to 
Grahame- White,  who  made  the  required  100 
kilometers  at  an  average  speed  of  6t  miles 
an  hour.  This  is  considerably  better  tfaaii 
the  speed  of  47.06  miles  an  hour  made  b)' 
Curtiss  when  he  won  the  Gordon-Bennett 
trophy  at  Reims  last  year. 


ager,  for  desiring  to  become  an  American 
citizen.  The  genial  German  artist  scorns  to 
seek  American  citizenship  for  any  financial 
reason  or  because  of  any  assumed  love  for  our 
institutions.  "I  wish  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,"  he  tells  us,  "because  of  what  I 
see  is  the  future  of  Grand  Opera  in  the  United 
States."  At  last  one  European  has  sought 
us  for  our  culture. 

T».  Btimont  ^^^  aviation  tournament  at  Bel- 
p,,rn  nernii  mont  Pafk  passed  off  with  no 
Taurmmtnt  ^^^^j  accidcnts,  and  but  one  or 
two  minor  ones.  The  meet  was  the  most 
important  and,  from  the  public  point  of 
view,  the  most  satisfactory  yet  held  in 
America.  More  than  a  score  of  flyers  of 
international  fame  took  part,  and  biplanes 
and  monoplanes  were  represented  in  almost 
e<;ual  number.  Often  half  a  dozen  or  more 
machines  were  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 
The  sensational  e\'ent  of  the  tournament  was 


T»4  Fr»,r,u  The  third  event 

of  tMt  mterest  was  the  new  world'i 
■rae/dn*  jj^jgjj^  record  made  by  Ralph 
Johnstone  on  the  last  day  of  the  mett 
Johnstone  climbed  steadily  up  into  a  dear 
sky  until  he  was  entirely  lost  to  \-iew  ud 
had  reached  a  height  of  9714  feet,  the  great- 
est altitude  yet  attained  by  an  aeroplane 
Johnstone's  death  only  a  few  weeks  later  w»s 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  modem  avdation.  In 
making  a  spiral  descent  at  Denver,  his  raadune 
became  unmanageable  and  fell  from  a  height 
of  800  feet,  Johnstone  being  instantly  IdUed. 
The  Michelin  cup  for  distance  seems  likely 
this  year  to  go  to  Maurice  Tabuteau,  who,  oa 
October  28,  in  France,  flew  i&g  miles  without 
a  stop.  The  steady  increase  in  the  speed, 
height,  and  distance  of  aeroplane  flints  15 
making  the  usefulness  of  the  flying  machine  in 
time  of  war  more  and  more  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  military  circles.  At  various  avia- 
tion meets  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  tl 
the  one  held  at  Baltimore  last  month,  botb 
sharp- shoo  ting  and  bomb-throwing  have  been 
practised.  Eugene  Ely's  success  in  fljing  Mi 
machine  from  the  deck  of  a  cruiser  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  was  particularly  interesting  to  the 
Na\'y  Department  at  Washington,  and  tfct 
addition  of  an  aeroplane  as  part  of  the  regular 
equipment  of  the  new  battleships  is  hang 
seriously  considered.  The  army  is  also  inter 
esting  itself  more  actively  in  the  aaopiant, 
and  General  Wood.  Chief  of  Staff,  has  an- 
nounced that  plans  for -the  formation  of  an 
aerial  military  squadron  will  soon  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress. 
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ouma^ian     Substantial  progress  toward  the  I^rd  Strathcona  as  Canadian  High  Coin- 

Tnrif      conclusion  of  a  real  reciprocity  missioner  at  London.    X.ord  Strathcona,  who 

PnUamM    ^^^^^y  betwccn  the  United  States  was  formerly  plain  Donald  Smith  and  the 

and  Canada  was  made  during  the  &ve  days'  last  resident  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

sessions  of  the  American-Canadian  Commit-  Company,  has  held  the  High  Conunissioner- 

sion  at  Ottawa  terminating  on  November  10.  ship  for  twenty  years.     He  recently  cele- 

The  meetings  will  be  resumed  early  next  brated  his  ninetieth  birthday.    The  regular 

month.    It  is  then  expected  that  the  views  decennial  census  of  the  dominion   will  be 

of  President  Taf t,  as  set  forth  in  his  message  taken  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year 

to  Congress,  and  certain  official  forthcoming  iqh. 
announcements  of  the  government  at  Ottawa 

will  bring  about  a  definite  agreement.    One  ^,„  omr^tr  There   never   was   the   slightest 

of  the  Canadian  commissioners,  while  not  at  m*  muimr  danger   of   any   serious   trouble 

willing  to  be  quoted  by  name,  has  said:  "The  *"'"'      between  the  United  States  and 

feeling  at  Ottawa  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Mexico  over  the  lynching  last   month,   by  . 

conference,  natural  products  from  Canada  Texans,  of  a  Mexican  citizen  and  the  sub- 

witl  obtain  easier  access  to  the  United  States,  sequent  anti-American   disorder  at  various 

and  some  American  manufactures  will  ob-  points  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  although 

tain  freer  admission  to  Canada."    Consid-  for  several  days  there  was  trouble  enough 

erable  opposition  to  the  conclusion  of  such  in  the  newspapers.    A  Mexican  named  Rod- 

an   agreement  between  the  Dominion  and  riguez,  employed  as  a  farm  hand  at  Rock 

the  United  States  is  reflected  in  the  press  of  Hill,  Texas,  having  brutally  shot  and  killed 

Great  Britlan.    The  coal  and  iron  workers  an  American  woman  for  some  trivial  reason, 

of  Cape  Breton  also  have  organized  to  pro-  was  taken  from  the  jail  where  he  was  confined 

test  against  the  free  admission  of  American  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  night  of 

coal.    Various  phases  of  the  tariff  problem  November   3.    The   Mexican  Government, 

have  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  through    its    ambassador    at    Washington, 

Dominion  parliament,  which  assembled  on  promptly  protested  against  the  outrage  and 

November  17.    The  last  revision  of  the  Cana-  presentwl  a  claim  for  reparation  to  the  State 

dian  tarifi  was  in  1Q07  when  the  protected  Department.        Meanwhile,    anti-American 

industries  gained  ail  along  the  line.    This  demonstrations  had  taken  place    at  various 

was  regarded  as  a  settlement  for  many  years,  places  in  Mexico,  notably  at  Guadalajara, 

Now,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  redprodty  where  some  property  was  destroyed  and  an 

negotiations  with  the  United  States  and  the  American   flag  burned.    The  Mexican   au- 

revolt  of  the  farmers  of  the  great  west,  the  thorities  promptly  adopted  severe  repressive 

tariff  is  a  very  live  issue  in  Dominion  politics,  measures  and  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 

The  farmers  and  grain-growers  of  Ontario,  riotous  demonstrations. 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  who 
have  banded  themselves  into  a  very  strong 
organization,  are  now  clamoring  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  agricultural  products.  Some 
time  this  month  six  hundred  or  more  farm- 
ers representing  nine  or  ten  provinces  will 
meet  Premier  Laurier  in  Ottawa  and  ask 
for  a  lower  tariff  and  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States. 

iMt  oomniKMi  T^^  Dominion  grows  constantly 

anuain  ftK  in  wealth,  prosf»erity,  and  popu- 
"  '  lation.  While  the  indications  are 
that  her  wheat  crop  for  1910  will  be  slightly 
less  than  that  of  last  year,  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Finance  Department 
shows  a  much  larger  increase  in  revenue  than 
in  expenditure  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  while 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  indi- 
cates 8  surplus  of  approximately  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mUlion  dollars.  Reports  were  current  ^"^  ^ 
last  month  of  the  forthcoming  resignation  of 
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Mexico  and  the  Undoubtedly  the  government  of  violence,  including  the  attempted  assassina- 
United  states  the  State  of  Texas  will  take  the  tion  of  General  Pino  Guerra,  Conunandcr-in- 
areFrienda  proper  couTse  and  punish  the  chief  of  the  Cuban  anny.  General  Guina 
lynchers  of  Rodriguez.  The  Mexican  au-  has  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  present 
thorities  have  already  shown  their  honest  administration,  and  the  attempt  on  his  life 
intention  to  prevent  further  insults  to  Ameri-  led  to  some  charges  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
cans  and  injury  to  American  property.  A  of  the  government.  The  election  itself, 
definite  promise  of  inunediate  punishment  however,  proceeded  quietly,  and  the  stalnlity 
of  the  offenders  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  has  been  dein- 
at  Washington,  which  some  hot-headed  Mexi-  onstrated.  In  Porto  Rico,  the  Unionist 
cans  were  demanding,  was,  of  course,  im-  party  again  defeated  the  Republicans,  elect- 
possible.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  ing  every  member  of  the  House  of  Ddegates. 
State  officials  alone  to  proceed  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  has  been  chosen  Res- 
The  Federal  Government  must  await  State  dent  Conmiissioner  at  Washington,  to  suc- 
action.  This  anomaly  of  our  political  sys-  ceed  Senor  Larrinaga. 
tern  has  caused  us,  as  a  government  and  as 

a  people,  much  embarrassment  and  not  a  Muddied  The  Parliamentary  conference  ir- 
little  anxiety  upon  several  noteworthy  occa-  Bntjati  ranged  in  June  last  in  Great 
sions  in  the  past.  But  apparently  it  cannot  '^o''^'**  Britain,  to  bring  about  an  agrce- 
be  changed.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  ment  over  the  disputed  questions  between 
certain  Italian  citizens  were  outraged  and  the  Lords  and  Commons,  has  failed.  Od 
murdered  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Italian  Gov-  November  lo.  Premier  Asquith  publidy 
ernment  recalled  its  ambassador  because  the  annoimced  that  the  conference  could  ooi 
State  Department  at  Washington  was  not  agree,  adding:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  all  mesh 
able  to  force  as  prompt  and  satisfactory  a  bers  that  all  the  conditions  under  which  the 
settlement  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern-  proceedings  were  held  preclude  disclosures 
ment  as  our  Italian  friends  would  have  liked,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  negotiatM»s 
More  recently  there  was  talk  of  worse  than  or  the  causes  leading  to  their  terminatioe." 
unpleasantness — of  war  itself — when  the  dty  Perhaps  failure  was  inevitable.  The  demand 
of  San  Francisco  made  unpleasant  discrimi-  of  the  Liberals  for  a  radical  curtailment  of  the 
nations  against  certain  Japanese,  and  some  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  or 
of  the  Japanese  newspapers  found  it  difficult  modify  legislation  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Com- 
to  understand  why  the  government  at  Wash-  mons  was  shown  by  re|>eated  appeals  to 
ington  could  not  force  the  State  authorities  of  the  country  to  have  the  support  of  the  Brit- 
California  to  make  San  Francisco  "be  good."  ish  electorate.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no 
Undoubtedly  there  is  considerable  anti-  compromise  on  this  point  On  the  othw 
American  feeling  in  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the  hand,  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  Mr. 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  opposition  to  Presi-  Arthur  Balfour,  who  led  the  Unionist  coo- 
dent  Diaz  that  he  favors  Americans  and  ferees,  was  being  hindered  in  his  ^^)arent]j 
American  interests  imduly,  and  Diaz  has  sincere  efforts  to  agree  upon  a  compromise 
many  enemies.  Some  Americans  resident  in  by  the  obstinate  attitude  of  some  of  the 
Mexico,  moreover,  have  very  bad  manners,  peers,  and  also  of  the  other  conscr\'ative 
and  these,  with  their  business  methods,  interests  which  make  up  the  political  groups 
undoubtedly  justify  Mexican  dislike.  The  now  in  opposition  to  the  government  Mr. 
government  at  Mexico  City,  however,  is  in  Balfour  himself  is  blamed  for  the  faOure  of 
perfect  agreement  with  the  government  at  the  conference.  His  supporters  privately  ad- 
Washington,  mit  that  he  lacked  the  strength  of  will  to 

force  his  more  progressive  views  upon  his 

Elections  in   Q^^^    clcctions    in    both   Cuba  colleagues,   whom   he   was  only  nominally 

Cuba  and    and  Porto  Rico  last  month   re-  bound  to  consult.    They   also  express  the 

Porto  Rico    g^l|^g(J   jjj  ^g  popular  endorse-  opinion  that  the  failure  of  the  conference 

ment  of  the  party  in  power.    The  balloting  may  cost  him  the  leadership  of  the  opposi- 

in  Cuba,  on  November  i,  was  for  Sena-  tion  in  Parliament.    Mr.  Balfour,  as  wdl  as 

tors,    Members    of    the    House    of    Repre-  Premier  Asquith,  are  moderates  in  politics, 

sentatives  and  all  provincial  and  municipal  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference 

officers  throughout  the  island.    It  was  the  have  expressed  themselves  publidy  as  willuag 

first  election  under  the  government  of  Presi-  to  compromise.    The  irrecondlables  of  the 

dent    Gomez.    The    campaign    had    been  Tory  party,  however,  refused  any  compro- 

marked  by  considerable  bitterness  and  some  mise,  and  the  conference  failed. 
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It  will  be  useful,  at  this  point,  to 
'^•SSIJ"  restate   briefly   the   question   at 

issue  and  the  main  points  of  the 
long  drawn-out  quarrel  between  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament.  For  years  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  elective  body  of  the  British 
Parliament,  has  disputed  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  or  radically  modify 
measures  of  finance  originating  in  the  Com- 
mons. In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
first  budget  of  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  was 
rejected  by  the  Upper  House  because,  the 
Lords  claimed,  it  contained  provisions  which 
were  not  strictly  financial.  It  was  the  con- 
tention of  the  Peers  that  these  general  leg- 
islative provisions,  which  had  been  "tacked 
on  "  to  the  financial  bill,  should  be  submitted 
to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  They  did 
not  deny  the  power  of  the  Commons  to  carry 
through  any  bill  exclusively  devoted  to  rais- 
ing or  disbursing  revenue.  They  rejected 
the  budget  and  a  new  election  was  held.  The 
Asquith  ministry  received  a  small  majority 
at  the  polls.  Then  the  Lords  yielded  and 
the  budget  bill  became  a  law.  The  ministry, 
however,  was  desirous  of  settling  at  once  the 
entire  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  houses.  They  claimed  that  the  Lords 
had  exceeded  their  power,  and  drew  up  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  were  passed  by 
the  Commons,  the  substance  of  which  was  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  Lower  House,  as 
direcdy  representing  the  people,  to  pass  any 
meastu'e  over  the  veto  of  the  Peers.  This 
was  the  political  status  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  King  Edward  VII.  in  May  last. 
Instead  of  forcing  the  contest  to  a  conclusion 
at  that  moment  of  national  grief  the  ministry 
proposed  a  conference  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  to  undertake  some  definite 
settlement  of  the  question.  Four  Unionist 
leaders  and  four  Liberals,  including  the  Pre- 
mier, have  been  conferring  during  the  entire 
summer.  The  conference  having  failed,  there 
remained  nothing  but  another  appeal  to  the 
people  for  their  verdict. 

THiLorntto  Parliament  convened  on  the  fif- 
Htform  teenth  of  last  month,  and  a  for- 
immiim  ^jj  statement  was  expected  from 
the  Premier  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Clever  parliamentary  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Lans- 
downc,  gave  the  Conservatives  the  initial 
advantage.  On  the  17th  the  Peere  adopted, 
by  a  large  majority  vote,  Lord  Rosebery's 
resolutions  for  the  remodeling  of  the  upper 
house,  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  they 
were  introduced.     We  printed  these  resolu- 


tions at  the  time,  but  restate  them  here.    As 
adopted  they  provide 

That  ihe  House  of  Lords  shall  consist  of  Lords 
of  Parliament — a  part  chosen  by  the  whole  body 
of  hereditary  Peers  from  among  themselves  and  by 
nomination  by  the  Crown;  secondly,  those  sittinR 
by  virtue  of  their  offices  and  qualifications  held  by 
them;  and  finally,  a  certain  number  chosen  from 
outside. 

Then  Lord  Lansdowne,  conservative  leader 
in  the  Upper  House,  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment submit  its  veto  bill  at  once.  The 
leader  of  the  Peers  desired  debate.  Then  he 
proposed  to  return  the  bill  with  a  counter 
proposition,  the  terms  of  which  would  be  sub- 
stantially those  submitted,  some  months  ago, 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  This  scheme, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  Rosebery  one, 
shows  that  the  Peers  are  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  real  reform.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
plan  includes  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
hereditary  right  to  vote  in  the  Lords,  and 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  in  the  Upper  House 
by  elective  or  appointed  members.  It  insists, 
however,  on  the  right  of  the  reformed  House, 
by  its  vote,  to  compel  the  reference  to  the 
people  of  any  matter  deemed  by  them  of 
sufficient  intrinsic  importance. 


(After  the  pnpoKd  "Pedenliution"  of  ths  Briliih  Ial«. 
ihich  would  give  Home  Rule  to  EotUnd.  Scotlud  and  WiJu, 
1  well  ks  tn  Ireland.     N'atc  the  "All-British  "  cwtunw  of  Che 
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j^j  The  government's  and- veto  bill 
eonrnmmt  was  introduced  in  the  Commons 
™"""  on  November  17.  The  next  day 
the  Premier,  having  consulted  with  King 
Geoi^e,  spoke  with  authority.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  govermnent,  Mr.  Asquith 
said,  to  pass  the  essential  features  of  the 
budget,  namely,  the  income  tax,  tea  duty, 
and  sinking  fund  provisions;  to  remove  the 
pauper  disquahfication  for  old  age  pensions, 
and  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  Nov.  26,  should 
the  Lords  in  the  meantime  reject  the  veto  bill. 

irith  Hami  '''^^^  main  issue  of  the  election,  as 
_^  ihiit  a»rf  put  to  the  voters,  will  be  the 
*  ""  question  of  modifying  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Other  issues,  how- 
ever, will  inevitably  claim  attention.  The 
most  disturbing  is  undoubtedly  the  Irish 
problem.  When,  after  the  last  elections,  the 
Asquith  ministry  came  back  to  the  Commons 
with  greatly  reduced  majorities,  they  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists, who  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
House.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
the  Irish  leader,  was  master  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary situation,  and  he  used  his  power  and 
influence  very  skilfully  during  the  early  days 
of  the  session  to  further  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  It  was  the  necessity  of 
reckoning  with  tbe  Irish  that  induced  Mr. 
Asquith   and  other  Parliamentary   leaders, 


i   ASgUlTH 
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as  well  as  Earl  Grey,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
British  statesmen,  to  favor  the  new  imperial 
idea  now  popularly  known  as  devolution. 
This,  as  we  noted  last  month,  is  a  scheme  for 
the  achievement  of  actual  imperial  federation, 
one  of  the  items  of  which  would  be  local 
autonomy  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Home 
Rule  for  England,  for  Scotland  and  for  Wales 
would  make  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  less  objectionable  to  the  Tories. 
Mr.  Redmond  has  recently  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
in  the  interest  of  local  self-government  for 
Ireland,  and  has,  it  is  reported,  collected 
from  American  and  Irish  sympathizers  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  further  that  object. 
The  Conservative  journals  are  very  bitter 
on  this  point.  Led  by  the  Daiiy  Mail,  of 
London,  they  bitterly  denounce  Mr.  Red- 
mond and  appeal  to  the  English  pec^le  "to 
save  the  British  constitution  from  smash  at 
the  dictation  of  Irish-Americans  and  <rf 
American  gold." 

Tm  Bu^ett  ^^^  issue  of  most  p<pular  con- 
nnd  (*■  cem  after  the  Irish  question,  is 
""'  the  new  system  of  taxation  im- 
posed by  the  budget.  While  denounced  by 
the  wedthy  classes  for  the  heavy  taxes  it 
imposes  on  the  ownership  of  land  and  for 
other  imposts  to  meet  the  large  expenditum 
involved  in  the  new  Liberal 
legislation,  the  budget,  cm 
the  whole,  is  popular  in 
England.  It  has  already- 
lightened  the  burdens  of 
the  poor  man  and  has 
proved  an  effective  re\- 
enue-getter.  The  Unionists 
have  endeavored  to  rervive 
the  cry  of  Protection  or 
Tariff  Reform,  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,Tarifi  Reform  is  highly 
tmpopular  with  those  classes 
wluch  would  have  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  Libera]  .side 
if  a  Unionist  victory  is  to 
be  won.  It  is  a  question 
whether  British  pcditics 
was  ever  more  confused  or 
doubtful  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  a  stron^r 
and  more  imaginati^'e  pre- 
mier than  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  lines  of  conflict  might 
be  more  dearly  drawn  and 
""'  the  issues  more  shaiply  in- 
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dicated.  ButMr.Asquith,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  is 
a  man  of  ideas  and  theories  rather  than  actions. 
There  can  be  discerned  a  tendency  to  regard 
Mr.  LIoyd-Gcorge  as  the  nest  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  The  impulsive,  aggressive  Welsh- 
man, who  is  now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
possesses,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Lib- 
eral statesman  of  to-day,  the  power  of  effect- 
ive appeal  to  the  popular  heart  and  imagina- 
tion. The  retirement  of  Lord  Morley  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has 
necessitated  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
Asquith  ministry.  The  Earl  of  Crewe,  Lib- 
eral leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Morley  at  the 
India  office,  while  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt 
succeeds  the  Earl  of  Crewe  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Premier  has 
announced  that,  in  the  future,  ministers  of 
the  colonies  will  manage  only  the  business 
of  the  crown  colonies.  Affairs  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions,  such  as  Canada  and 
Australia,  in  their  imperial  relations,  are  to 
l>e  looked  after  in  the  future  by  a  separate 
department  which  will  be  presided  over  by 
the  Premier  himself. 

Kttirtmtut  ^  ^^^  chapter  in  the  history  of 
o/ieni  British  India  was  opened  just 
*""  five  years  ago  this  month  when  ways.  He  has  never  been  afraid  to  use 
the  Rt.  Hon.  John  (now  Viscount)  Morley  severe,  repressive  measures  against  anarchy 
was  appointed  by  the  Liberal  Government  and  sedition.  But  he  has  not  been  turned 
of  England  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  aside  a  hair's  breadth  by  disorder  and  vio- 
Lord  Morley,  who  in  a  few  days  will  be  73  lence  from  the  path  of  real  reform.  Lord 
years  of  age,  retired  from  the  Indian  Sec-  Morley  has  had  the  insight  to  realize  that 
retaryship  last  month,  but  retains  a  seat  a  new  era  has  begim  for  Britain's  Indian  sub- 
in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  President  of  the  jects;  that,  owing  to  various  causes — educa- 
Council.  In  those  five  years  of  arduous  tionamongothers — new  aspirations  have  been 
labor,  ever  increasing  until  advanced  age  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  educated 
made  retirement  imperative.  Lord  Morley  natives,  and  that  something  must  be  done 
has  piloted  the  Indian  Office  through  some  to  satisfy  them.  He  has  been  criticised  by 
of  its  most  anxious  moments.  He  has  shown  some  for  doing  too  much,  and  by  others  for 
many  of  those  qualities  of  exalted  statesman-  not  doing  enough.  There  is  no  difference 
ship  which  have  characterized  the  highest  of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done 
type  of  British  administrator.  He  has  been  more  than  one  important  thing  that  will 
always  the  strong,  wise  man  at  the  helm,  count  in  all  the  future  of  India. 
His  enemies  have  derided  him  for  accepting 

a  peerage,  and  accused  him  of  attempting  „,^  A  year  ago  last  May  the  reform 
to  concentrate  undue  power  in  his  own  hands.  wor*  scheme  with  which  Lord  Morley's 
But  they  have  never  charged  him  with  abus-  '"  ""'"  name  is  inseparably  associated 
ing  his  power.  The  native  Indian  press  regard  went  into  active  operation  throughout  Brit- 
his  retirement  as  a  real  loss  to  the  country,  ish  India.  This  scheme,  which  he  had  elabo- 
L-ord  Morley,  says  the  Indian  Daily  News,  of  i^ted  in  co«3peration  with  Lord  Minto,  who 
Calcutta,  a  journal  known  for  its  keenness  was  then  Viceroy,  consists  of  extensive 
in  reflecting  native  opinion,  was  the  greatest  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Hindu- 
Secretary  India  ever  had.  Lord  Morley  did  stan.  The  net  result  of  these  amendments  is 
have  vast  power  in  his  hands.  The  really  that,  in  both  the  legislative  and  administra- 
vital  question  is,  What  use  did  he  make  of  th&  tive  departments  of  the  Indian  government 
power?    He  has  proved  his  strength  in  two  hereafter,  natives  will  always  be  associated 
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with  Englishmen.    The  practical  application  the  Premier  called  for  a  vote  of  confidence, 
of    the    reform    to    the   every-day   routine  which  was  given  him,  the  ballot  standing 
of  Indian  a£Fairs  was  a  vast  task  which  con-  296  to  209.    On  two  days  following,  poinu 
sumed   many  months.     Violent    outbreaks  were  raised  which  necessitated  other  vote* 
against  British  rule  occurred  in  the  meantime  of  confidence,  and  these  were  given  by  still 
at  widely  separated  points  in  the  peninsula,  larger  majorities. 
There  were  a  number  of  political  assassina- 
tions, many  destructive  riots  and  much  bit-       ^^  ^^^^^     Having  demonstrated  conclusive- 
terness  in  print.     Steadily,  however,  through        a  h%w       ly  that  he  had  the  full  suf^xHt 
the  remainder  of  the  administration  of  Lord       ^uniBUy     ^^  ^^  legislators,  Premier  Briand, 
Minto,  and  now  in  the  opening  months  of  on  November  2,  handed  the  resignation  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  the  entire  Cabinet   to  President   Fallicrcs. 
Indian  Office  has  pursued  its  unwavering  This  action  on  his  part  indicated  that  the 
and  courageous  course  in  modernizing  India,  ministry,  while  supporting  the  Premier  in  the 
To   Lord   Morley   is   due  .  more   than   this  recent  crisis,  was  not  unanimous  regarding 
achievement.    His  is  the  credit  for  a  new,  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
more    intelligent    and   progressive   attitude  a  recurrence  of  the  strikes  on  the  government 
towards  Britain's  great  Asiatic  dependency  railroads.    It  showed  also,  however,  that  tlK 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes  in  Eng-  Premier  felt  so  strong  in  the  confidence  <rf 
land  who  do  not  know  India  from  personal  the  Chamber,  that  the  President  would  be 
knowledge.      The  peerage  has  not  altered  compelled  to  ask  him  to  form  a  new  Ministry. 
"Honest  John  Morley,"  man  of  public  affairs,  M.  Fallieres  did  as  was  expected,  and  M. 
man  of  letters,  and  man  of  ardent  faith  in  the  Briand  then  formed  a  new  cabinet,  retaining 
modem   democratic   movement.    He   turns  only  five  of  his  former  ministers.    The  new 
over  to  younger  hands  the  responsibilities  government  is  more  homogeneous  than  the 
of  the  Indian  Office  with  the  respect  and  preceding  one,  and  is  solidly  behind  the  Pre- 
loyalty  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  intelli-  mier  in  his  policies.    It  is  a  significant  fact 
gent  admiration  of' the  British  public  and  the  that  M.  Millerand,  the  Radical  Minister  of 
rest  of  the  world.  Public  Works,  Posts  and  Tel^raphs,  and 

M.  Viviani,  the  equally  Radical  Minister  of 

j^^        Following  up  his  vigorous  policy  Labor,  are  not  members  of  the  new  Cabinet 

Triumph     in    Settling    the    railway    strike,  The  Temps  (Paris)  annoimces  that  the  new 

of  Brian4  pj-emier  Briand  obtained,  in  one  Ministry  "although  it  does  not  opp>ose  the 
week  last  month,  several  of  the  most  striking  principles  of  t  *ade-unionism,  will  shortly 
parliamentary  majorities  of  recent  years  in  propose  a  law  making  illegal  strikes  by  em- 
France.  Having  put  down  disorder  with  a  ployees  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  gov- 
strong  hand  and  averted  the  threatened  peril  emment.*'  In  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
to  the  State,  the  Premier  went  before  the  own  countrymen,  but  of  Europe  in  general. 
Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a  demand  for  a  vote  Aristide  Briand  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the 
of  confidence.  In  a  remarkable  speech,  M.  first  statesmen  of  his  day. 
Briand  defended  each  step  in  his  course.    It 

has  been  many  years,  he  said,  since  the  gov-  stuitwiand  ^^  ^^  progress  of  orderiy  gov- 
ernment was  faced  with  such  grave  problems.  and  the  emment  and  the  furtherance  of 
Denouncing  sabotage — the  French  term  de-  *"''**  ideas  and  causes  that  make  for 
scribing  all  kinds  of  deliberate  injury  to  com-  international  peace  and  understanding,  the 
merce  through  strikes — the  Premier  declared  little  Republic  of  Switzerland  stands  as  a 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  model  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  ytar 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Then,  a  new  President  of  the  Confederation  is 
in  dramatic  peroration,  came  these  words:       chosen    by    the    Federal    Council,    and    so 

,,,,,_,,  ,  smoothly  does  the  system  work  that  the  rest 

11^    ^^  ^i!"^  n";\r^  ^'  '*''''?  w  of  the  world  rarely  knows  when  an  election 

blood  upon  tnem.     .     .     .     But  the  prime  nght  .     t    u  .1  ^        r  ^i.       !_•  r 

of  a  nation  is  that  of  protecting  its  existence  and  its  ^^  held  or  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate 

independence.    .    .     .     I  say  emphatically  that  if  chosen.      Switzerland  has  had   the  "initia- 

the  laws  had  not  given  the  government  the  means  tive"  for  years.     This  enables  the  electorate 

of  keeping  the  country  master  of  its  railways  and  ^^  ^^^  j        ^^  |^     ^     Federal  \s^ 

national   defense,   the   ministry   would    not   have  ,,  -^  .*    ,*^^V'.^."'^     j     x  ,^m««m  -». 

hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  extra-legal  methods,  sembly,  provided  a  petition  demanding  the 

revision  or  annulment,  presented  by  30/xx) 

Then,  amid  excited  demands  for  his  resigna-  citizens,  is  approved  by  the  direct  vote  ti 

tion  from  the  Socialist  and  Radical  members,  the   nation.    Last  year  an   initiative  pro- 
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poang  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  propor-  ediy  be  slow,  and  perhaps  be  marked  by 
tional  representation  in  the  elections  to  the  many  painful  experiences  and  surprises,  such 
National  Council  received  nearly  143,000  as  the  serious  insurrection  last  month  in  the 
signatures.  At  the  popuiar  vote  taken  Oc-  army,  and  the  Strike  of  government  em- 
tober  23  last,  however,  the  proposed  con-  ployees  in  Lisbon.  President  Braga  and 
stitutional  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  the  Republic  may  have  the  nation  behind 
substantial  majority.  The  chief  opposition  them,  but  they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  this 
came  from  the  rather  unexpected  conserva-  fact.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  month  the 
tism  of  the  Radical  party,  which  has  been  new  Republican  government  had  been  rec- 
in  power  since  1848.  The  adoption  of  pro-  ognized — "for  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
px>rtional  representation  would  give  a  voice  business" — by  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
to  the  various  groups  of  the  opposition,  par-  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway 
ticularly  the  Socialists,  and  weaken  the  party  and  the  United  States.  While  this  does  not 
in  power.  The  Swiss  Government,  we  are  mean  formal  recognition  of  the  repubhcan 
informed  by  a  writer  in  the  Bibliotkique  government,  such  recognition  will  undoubt- 
UnivfTsdle  (the  serious  review  of  Lausanne),  edly  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  new  regime 
will  soon  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  Lisbon  has  demonstrated  its  stability. 
to  a  conference  at  Berne  to  consider  the  pro- 
ject of  reforming  the  calendar.  The  scheme  j,^^  imarttt-  ^^^^^  *^s  an  impressive,  almost 
favored  is  said  to  be  the  one  by  which  the  latEimef  tragic  appropriateness,  in  the 
year  will  be  divided  into  13  months  of  j8  *'°''  determination  of  Count  Leo  Tol- 
days  each,  with  New  Year's  day  to  be  an  stoy  to  end  his  days  in  seclusion.  When,  on 
"extra,"  not  counting  on  the  calendar  or  in  November  11,  the  news  was  flashed  to  all 
commercial  transactions.  A  very  eminent  parts  of  the  civiHzed  world  that  the  venera- 
Swiss,  M.  Henri  Dunant,  the  founder  of  the  ble  author- reformer  had  fled  from  his  home. 
International  Red  Cross  Society,  died  on  whither  no  one  knew,  there  was,  at  first,  some 
October  31.  It  was  largely  through  his  speculation  and  considerable  criticism.  Grad- 
influence  that  the  first  International  Red  ually,  however,  it  came  to  be  realized  that 
Cross  Conference  was  held  at  Geneva  in  this  somber  ending  was  the  inevitable,  logical 
1863.  M.  Dunant  received  the  Nobel  prize  conclusion  of  Tolstoy's  life.  In  a  letter 
for  peace  in  1902,  which  he  left  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  aged 
Russian  stated  that  he  would  not  return  if 
TiHiimiNie  '"  *^*  ^^^  '^*  weeks  of  its  life,  found,  and  asked  her  forgiveness  for  this 
(■  the  new  Republic  of  Portugal  has  desertion  "after  48  years  of  happiness."  He 
Pen-Hill  proclaimed  a  good  many  ambi-  said  in  explanation  of  his  action: 
tious  plans  for  the  economic  uplift  of  the 

country,  for  its  political  purification  and  for  Do  not  seek  me.     I  feel  that  1  must  retire  from 
the  general  bettering  of  tiie  condition  of  the  »>?«  'roubles  of  life.     Perpetual  gueats.  perpetual 
*,         ,            .   .  "   .           .          .     ,L  visitsand  Visitors,  perpetual  Cinematograph  Opera- 
people.     In  an  mterview  given  to  the  press  tors,  beset  me  at  ^ainaya  Polyana    and  pdson 
late  in  October,  Senhor  Jose  Relvas,  Min-  m)'  life.     I  want  to  recover  from  the  trouble  of  the 
ister  of  Finance,  evidently  speaking  for  the 
government,  announced  that  "the  Republic 
is   appalled  at   the   corruption   of   the  old 
regime."    The  new  government,  the  Min- 
ister continued,  will  proceed  at  once  "against 
all   special  privilege  abuses."    All   the  old 
government   employees   will   be   dismissed; 
the  former  King's  civil  list  of  $800,000  a  year 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a  modest  presidential 
salary^  taxes  on  the  necessities  of  life  will 
be  reduced  and  those  on  the  luxuries   in- 
creased, and  "within  a  few  months  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  will  be  accom- 
plished."   These  are  brave  words,  and  the 
intention  behind  them  is  evidently  honest. 

It  will,  however,  probably  take  much  longer  *"''■  >^'''"'"'-'*n   Portugal  reallv  uakf. 

than  the  Minister  supposes  to  substitute  for  d  rrs  bo 

the  old  corrupt  regime  a  completely  new  <"™'^t''='J  E«™peu^iittit  ut™rt.Lr.««>h<«.m«ch 

#      1  .       '^       rrT                                Mill  ^  tnill  the  fine  flpMcnefl  of  Ihe  new  i^me) 

order  of  things.    The  change  will  undoubt-  Pn«i  o  if oino  (Rio  de  juanii 


's^  i-sien::-;* 


7~b(«- 


^^.cis!  ••■ft     N;  —J-  ii  '..^lincd  £e  6- 

■  1^1  ^i---j.::r^  :":r  ;-^s-"r  *•  -^  zi  •'.<*  iZtitx^Zfi.    Nevcnieitss.  af.  i 

-.  -.—-,     —-   '—^.-.jj-.-^^  iZ-:  »-i"Ti'»    r<=.irirtL  ic  aji  article  w^bich 

~  i--:.--^:.'i~   -.:   i^ii  zir:i~'  --^-.cjtiK  fry  j-eai?  i^o  upon  lie  ceit-t 

■-:>i  •r's-"--  '-^~  -r  *;.— Ji  r::c  <«  T-iiiZ-jy's  eigfadeth  birthday,  "j 

^-,     r.r:  :.i-   jffir.  •-/-!.  j..  1  ^r^  as  ai^pie.  miwal  truths  and  the  boo 

'-(  r^i  :i"/. V.  ;-.  _-  *  -„-*  rtiicil  life  oi  a  fearies  man  who  squares 

*  -j;  .-.-  *r--^**  y-iii*rf  ci>:;c.:ct  by  bis  religioD  cuntinue  to  in.-^ 

'-•  T,:t  a-.-i  v,r..  r.vh  rtr.ts  the  admiration  and  emulation  of  mankii 

t^.f:   -jtrf^.   '\:.'.T'/vx:i^..  as  so  iong  will  Leo  Tolstoy  remain  one  of  \ 

~*T-:i;  TT.t'.'-'j^^-,  of  rai-ir,g  great  moral  forces  of  human  historj'."     1 

''tise   of  jr^jverty   in   his  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  all  time. 
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^  It  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  ation.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the 
urribi*  assembling  of  the  fourth  session  land  reform  scheme  fathered  by  the  Premier, 
imdMm€tit  ^^  ^^^  third  Duma  that  the  aged  Stolypin,  has  already  transformed  a  consid- 
Tolstoy,  heartsore  at  the  oppression,  misery  erable  area  of  the  Empire  and  broken  up,  in 
and  corruption  of  Russian  life  and  weary  of  large  measure,  the  vicious  conununal  system, 
"the  zigzag  of  compromise"  that  has  un-  replacing  it  with  individual  peasant  propri- 
willingly  marked  his  own  existence  for  the  etorship  of  land.  Political  liberties,  how- 
past  few  years,  fled  from  his  estate  to  end  ever,  are  still  denied.  There  is,  as  yet,  no 
his  days  in  seclusion.  Several  months  ago  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  nor  any 
he  wrote  his  vivid  and  terrible  indictment  of  guarantee  of  personal  inviolability,  and  mar- 
the  entire  Russian  governmental  and  social  tial  law  still  obtains  in  many  sections  of 
system  in  a  series  of  studies  published  under  the  Empire.  All  this  results  in  the  terrible 
the  title  "Three  Days  in  a  Village."  This  state  of  corruption,  depression  and  misery 
too  truthful  account  of  the  actual  conditions  so  graphically  set  forth  by  Tolstoy  in  the 
in  the  Czar's  Empire  was  suppressed  by  the  story,  "Three  Days  in  a  Village."  In 
government  at  St.  Petersburg,  reluctantly,  accordance  with  the  brutal  policy  of  Russi- 
because  Russian  despotism  has  always  hes-  fication,  the  Finnish  Diet  has  been  dissolved. 
itated  to  raise  its  finger  against  the  man  Elections  will  be  held  next  month  for  the  new 
whom  all  Russia  and  all  the  world  has  hon-  Diet,  and  then  will  come  the  final  struggle 
ored  as  it  has  honored  Leo  Tolstoy.  Before  on  the  part  of  the  Finns  to  save  their  liber- 
its  suppression  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  ties.  To  the  Finnish  contention  that  the 
mailed  to  the  United  States  and  the  Evening  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  I.  and  all  his 
Sun  of  New  York,  with  commendable  enter-  successors  agreed  to  respect  their  constitu- 
prise,  has  been  publishing  an  English  trans-  tion,  the  blunt  answer  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
lation  by  Archibald  J.  Wolfe.  The  village  that  Russia  now  wants  to  absorb  the  Grand 
in  question  is  indirectly  indicated  to  be  one  Duchy  and  intends  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
on  the  Tolstoy  estate,  and  it  is  the  Tolstoys  Imperial  oaths  or  promises, 
as  landed  proprietors  that  are  excoriated  in 

the  burning  words  of   the  reformer.     But  ^^^       From  the  "  Uttermost  East "  con- 

the  conditions  are  those  of  the  empire  in  gen-  Far  Away  8iam  tinues  to  come  reports  of  change 
eral.  Tolstoy  tells  how  kind  and  good  the  *'^*'**  and  progress.  Even  Siam  moves, 
peasants  are  in  alleviating  distress,  how  they  Chulalongkom  I.,  the  first  King  of  Siam  to 
take  in  the  filthy,  needy  wayfarers,  with  become  known  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
which  the  Russian  land  is  swarming,  and  care  world,  died  late  in  October,  after  a  reign  of 
for  them  as  brothers.  "Again  it  is  the  basic  42  years.  Under  his  reign  the  buffer  state 
force  of  the  Russian  people,  the  peasantry,  of  Siam  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  arts 
that  guards  us  and  saves  us  and  keeps  us."  of  civilization.  A  little  smaller  than  the 
He  says  in  ringing  sentences:  State  of  Texas  in  area,  although  nominally 

independent,  Siam  has  been  virtually  under 
And  asall  truly  good  deeds  are  done  the  peasants  the  joint  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  and 
do  this  unceasingry   not  even  noticing  that  they  prance  since  the  Anglo-French  Convention 
are  doing  good;   at  the  same  time  besides  doing    .  xx  r  ^.l  ^      i.xi  j     r 

good,  doing  something  "for  their  own  soul."  they  ^^  1904.  It  was  one  of  the  most  setUed  of 
are  doing  something  of  tremendous  importance  for  of  the  South  Eastern  Asiatic  states,  and  its 
the  entire  Russian  society.  The  importance  of  general  peace  and  prosperity  has  been  largely 
this  for  the  entire  Russian  society  lies  in  the  fact  j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^o  American  legal  advisors  of 
that  were  It  not  for  this  village  population,  and  for   ^,       ,   ,       ^.  t»     r  t:>a        j    tt 

its  Christian  sentiment  which  so  flourishes  in  its  the  late  King,  Professor  Edward  Henry 
bosom,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  Strobel  and  Dr.  J.  I.  Westengard,  both  of 
happen  not  only  to  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Chulalongkom 
hapless  homeless,  wayfari^ng  men,  but  also  to  all  ^^^  ^  man  of  unusual  virtues  and  capacity 
well-to-do  people,  particularly  the  nch   residents    -  a   •  i.*  l       a  1*1.        l  •     n 

in  the  villages,  those  who  have  settled  down  on  for  an  Asiatic  monarch.  Although  nominally 
the  land.  absolute,  he  delegated  a  great  deal  of  his 

power  to^ommissioners  and  governors.    He 

RMet/on  In   ^^^tion   is   apparently   in   full  introduced  railways,  built  a  small  navy  and 

Th9  Saddle   swing  in  Russia.    The  program  introduced  some  measure  of  education.    The 

tnffuMtta     ^£  ^^  Duma,  now  in  session,  it  new  King,  Chowfa  Vhakropongee  Poowan- 

is  true,  includes  various  measures  of  vast  arth,  is  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.    He  has 

national    concern.    One    provides    for    the  studied  in  Europe,  traveled  much  and  made 

introduction  of  universal  primary  education  elaborate  preparations  for  his  new  duties. 

and  a  number  deal  with  the  agrarian  situ-  He  is  planning  many  far-reaching  reforms. 
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{From  October  21  to  November  tS,  tO'o) 


POLITICS     AND    GOVERNMENT  —  AMERICAN 

October  24. — Tfie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or- 
ders the  sale  at  auction  of  1,650,000  acres  of  [ndian 
lands  in  Oklahoma. 

October  27. — A  recount  of  the  population  o( 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  ordered  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  on  account  of  alleged  frauds. 

October  31. — The  budget  of  New  York  City  car- 
ries fi71.505.787.  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over 
that  of  the  current  year.  ' 

November  1. — The  presentation  of  evidence 
before  the  Interstate  Comment  Commission  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  advances  in  railroad 
freight  rates  is  concluded  at  Chicago. 

November  5,— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upholds  the  advances  in  freight  rates  in 
the  southeastern  territory. 

November  8, ^Representatives  in  Congress, 
State  officers,  and  legislatures  arc  chosen  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Elections  to  the  Sixtv-Second  Congress  result  as 
follows:    Republicans,   165:    Democrats,  225;   So- 

The  following  State  Governors  are  elected: 

Alabama Emmet  O'Neal  (D) 

California Hiram  W,  Johnson  (R) 

Colorado John  F.  Shafroth  (D)* 

Connecticut Simeon  E,  Baldwin  (D)t 

Idaho James  B.  Hawley  (D)f 

Iowa B.  F.  Carroll  (R)* 

Kansas Walter  R,  Stubbs  (R)' 

Massachusetts.  .Eugene  N.  Foss  (D)t 

Michigan Chase S.  Osborn  (R) 

Adolph  O.  Eberhart  {R)f 


Nebraska Chester  H.  Aldrich  (R)t 

Nevada Tasker  L.  Oddie  <R>t 

New  Hampshire.  Robert  P.  Bass  (R) 
New  Jersey ....  .Woodrow  Wilson  (D)t 

New  York John  A.  Dix  (D)t 

North  Dakota.  John  Burke  (D)' 

Ohio    Judson  Harmon  (D)* 

Oklahoma Loe  Cruce  (D) 

Oregon Oswald  West  (D)t 

Pennsylvania.  .   John  K.  Tener  (R) 
Rhode  Island    .   Aram  J.  Pothier  (R)* 
South  Carolina.   Cole  L.  Blease  (D) 
South  Dakota       Robert  S.  Vesaey  (R)' 
Tennessee    .    ,      Benjamin  W.  Hooper  iRlt 

Texas Oscar  B.  Colquitt  (D) 

Wisconsin Francis  E.  McGoi-ern  (R) 

Wyoming Joseph  M.  Car)-  (D)f 

•RwleclKl 

tSucqeeds  Governor  o(  opporim  partr 

Democratic  Senators  will  succeed  Republicans 
in  the  following  States:  Indiana.  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Obiu. 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  first  Socialist  member  of  Congress,  \"iciot 
L.  Ber^r,  is  elected  in  the  Milwaukee  disiiict. 

A  constitutional  amendment  granting  the  suf- 
frage to  women  is  passed  in  the  State  oT Washing- 
ton, but  like  propositions  are  rejected  in  Oi^fon. 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  Nebraska,  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  (Dem.)  de- 
feats Mr.  Burkett  (Rep.)  for  the  Senatorship. 

In  Missouri,  James  A,  Reed  defeats  David  R. 
Francis  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  ik 
Senatorship. 


NEWLY  ELECTED  GOVERNORS 
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NEWLY   ELECTED    GOVERNORS 

November  Q. — President  Taft  leaves  Washing-        October  30. — The  French  Chan>l)er  vota  confi- 

ton  for  a  tour  o(  inspection  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dence  in  the  ministry. 

November  10. — The  elections  in  Porto  Rico  November  I. — ^The  general  election  in  Cuba  re- 
result  inanoverwhelmlngvlctory  for  the  Unionists,  suits  in  continued  control  by  the  Liberals,  with 

November  12.— Governor  Carroll,  of  Iowa,  ap-  '''Eht    Conservative    gains..  ,   The    members    of 

points  Ufayette  Young  as  United -States  Senator  ex-Premicr  Franco  9  cabinet  are  indicted  .n  Porlu- 

to  succeed  the  late  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver.  gal...  A  plot  to  overthrow  the  Peruvian  govern- 

V-  L  D -J     .  T  I.    _■  .  ^  1  ment  is  checked  and  the   eaders  arreated The 

November  14. — Preaident  Taft  amwes  at  Colon,  f~,„,  „„„„         „   „„„  .,„  .,„,„„,i,-„„  •>,„  ,„„.  „f 

n  ¥JTE>         r>/^i  ^..i  i-zar  approves  a  measure  extenuinK  ttie  zone  ot 

Panama..  .  -Judge  Le  Baron  B.  Colt  consents  to  be  „_:j„„rrof  |„„,  :„  Ru«la 

a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  to  sue-  "^^'r       ,    J        '   ..f-  ■      .     .     r-       , 

ceed  Mr.  Aldrich.  November  a. — Anstide  bnand.  the  French  pre- 

Ki    .—. i_  .»      -ru=  riLui...-.     c r     ^  mier.   hands  the  resignations  of  the   ministry  to 

Novernber  I S^The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  p^^jd^^j  Fallieres  and  is  immediately  charged  to 

f^t'hrie  ^  f"™  *   ■«"■  «>>inet,,,,The    mitita^   forces  of 

*  '  Portugal   threaten   to  bverthrow   the   provisional 

November    16.— President    Taft    mspccts    the  government  unless  promised  promotions  and  pcn- 

Culcbra  Cut.  sions  are  granted, 

POI.mCS  AND   COVbrNMENT-.ORE.cn  frorthe';ra7f'"f!^-i^t'irors.lVo7'lnK 

Octoberai.— The  PcruvUn  cabinet  resigns.  officially  announced;     the   Earl   of   Crewe  is  ap- 

-,      ,  r.         m>-  ■      <    >i  ■  pointed  to  succeed  him..  .  .Filty  Jesuits,  the  last 

October   M.-Gcn.    Michael    Manoury    is   ap-  members  of   religious  orders   in   Lisbon,   are   ex- 

pointed  military  governor  ot  Pans.  p^H^j  (^^  Portugal. 

October  23-— The  voters  of  Switzerland  reject        November  4-An   imperial    decree   announces 

the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  providing  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Ch\n,^x  parliament  will  be  convoked 

for  proportiona   representation  in  elections  for  the  ;„  ,^,^  ^„„  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ,h^„  l,^^  [^^„  oromised. 

national  council. 


n  1913,  two  years  earlier  than  had  Ix-en  promised. 


October  25.— King  George  dissolves  the  Greek    mcnt  of  the  Union  of  South  Al ^ 

National  Assembly.  Senate  pai^ses  the  bill  prohibiii«g  the  crcati 

October  28.— Premier   Canalejas   threatens,   in  further  religious  orders  until  the  Concordat  hat 

the  Spanish  Senate,  to  resign  unle.ss  the  religious-  been  revised. 

orders  bill   is  passed., .  .The  provisional   govern-        Novcmlicr    5. — The     PortURiii ...     .-_._ _- 

ment    in    Portugal   announces   the   separation   of  grants  amnesty  to  political  otfonders  and  reduce: 

chuirh  and  state  and  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  the  sentences  of  criminals  one-third. 

. .  .The  Chinese  Government  Council  is  ordered  November  q.—A  combination  of  Suiialisls  and 

by  the  throne  to  discuss  the  memorial  pre.sented  Catholics  fails  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new 

by  the  new  assembly,  praying  for  the  eariy  cstab-    French   cabinet   formed   by    Premier    Briand 

lishment    of    a    parliament. ,.  .Salvador    Cavcro  Twenty-six  persons  are  convicted  of  conspiracv  to 

forms  a  new  cabinet  in  Peru.  kill  the  Kmpcror  of  Japan.,  .  .Sir  Vesey  Stmng  is 

October  29. — During  a  debate   in   the   French  inaugurated  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Chamber  of   Deputies,   M.   Jaures.   the   Socialist  November  10.— After  twenty-one  meetings,  the 

leader,  bitterly  attacks  the  Briand  ministry  for  its  conference   over   the   veto   power  of   the    British 

measures  in  suppressing  the  railway  strike.  House  of  Lords  fails  of  agreement. 
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November  12. — The  Chilean  cabinet  resigns.  campaign  against  the  Riff  tribesmen  la^t  >Yar.an*l 

November  13.— The  Honduran  insurgent  move-  cedes  to  Spain  a  strip  of  territory,  around  AfdflU. 
ment  comes  to  an  end  at  Amapala  with  the  sur-        November  16. — President  Taft  dines  at  Pananu 

render  of  the  leader,  General  Valadares.  with  President  Arosemena.. .  .The  French  Go>ero- 

November    14.— More   than    fifty    persons   are  ment  accepts  the  American  proposition  to  refund 

killed  during  rioting  against  the  Estrada  r^^^ime  in  ^"^  "^"^  ^^  Liberia. 

Nicaragua The   rebellion   in   Uruguay  is  sup-        November  17. — Earl  Grey,  in  opening  the  Caia- 

pressed  by  the  Government  forces.  dian  Parliament,  reads  a  speech  from  the  thront 

November  15.— Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  is  w^'ich  expresses  the  hope  that  reciprocity  n^otia- 

inaugurated  as  President  of  Brazil  (see  page  684).  tions  with  the  United  States  will  be  successful 
. . .  The   British   House   of   Commons   meets  and 
adjourns  for  three  days.  AVIATION 

November   ly.-The    British    House   of   Lords       ^^^^^  28.-Maurice  Tabuteau.  using  a  Far- 
adopts  the  reform  resolutions  of  Lord  Rosebery.  ^^^  j^jp,^^^   ^^^j^  j„  ^j^^  ^j^  ^^^  more  than  mx 

November  18. — Premier  Asquith  announces  in  hours  at  Etampes,  near  Paris,  covering  280  mi)e>. 
^^^,  P"V.^^  }^^^^  of  Commons  that  Pariiament        October  29.— Claude  Grahame-WTiite  wins  tb. 

will  be  dissolved  on  November  28  if  the  Lords  re-  gp^ed  race  for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  cup  at 

ject  the  veto  bill.  ^[^^  International  Aviation  Tournament  at  S'e» 

York;  his  time  for  the  62.1  miles  is  61  minutes  ami 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  14  seconds. 

_      ,  r^t      r,      '       r^  •  October  30. — Three  aeroplanes   fly  o\Ber   Ne» 

October  22.— The  Russian  Government  issuer  York  City  in  a  race  from  the  Belmont  Paric  avia- 

a  drastic  law  against  German  immigration  into  the  j-Jq^  ggij  ^o  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  retum; 

three  western  frontier  provinces.  john  B.  Moisant,  the  winner,  covers  the  54  mik^ 

October   24. — Russia    declines   Great    Britain's  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
proposal  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  over  the  seizure,        October    31.— Ralph    Johnstone,    at     Belmom 

during  the    Russo-Japanese   war,   of   the    Bridsh  Park,  ascends  in  a  Wright  machine  to  a  height  .W 

steamer  Oldhamia  and  its  American  cargo.  9714  feet,  a  new  world's  record. 

October  25. — The  International  Court  of  Arbi-        November  7. — P.  O.  Parmalee  flies  in  a  Wris^t 

tration  at  The  Hague  renders  its  decision  in  the  biplane  from  Dayton  to  Columbus,  a  distance  *A 

Orinoco  Steamship  Company  dispute  between  the  sixty-five  miles,  in  sixty-six  minutes,  canning  j 

United  States  and  Venezuela,  awarding  $48,867  to  quantity  of  merchandise, 
the  American  company,  with  interest  and  costs.  November  13.— XL  Legagncux  again  flies  fnmi 

October  31. — King  Alfonso  declines  to  arbitrate  Paris  to  Brussels,  making  two  stops  for  fuel, 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru.        November  14. — Eugene  B.  Ely  rises  from  the 

November  5.— A  tariff  war  with  Germany  is  deck  of  the  scout  cruiser  Btrwiagiwrn,  in  Hampton 

threatened  by  the  refusal  of  the  German  potash  Roads,  and  flies  five  miles  to  the  shore,  using  j 

syndicate  to  accede  to  the  American  conciliatory  Curtiss  machine. 

proposals. ...  A  convention  is  signed  at  Managua        November    17. — An  accident    to   Ralph  John- 

between  the  special  United  States  commissioner  stone's   aeroplane   during  a    flight    near   Den\tT 

and  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  cabinet,  whereby  causes  him  to  fall  to  his  death  from  a  height  oi  50i» 

General  Estrada  will  continue  as  President  for  at  feet, 
least  two  years;    a  loan,  secured  by  customs  re- 
ceipts, is  to  be  floated  in  the  United  States.  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

November   6. — An   agreement    is   reached    be-       f\  .  u      ^.      -ru     xt  1    1  o  •      r      ^^:^:«^  : 
tween  the  Turkish  Government  and  German  bank-       October  21. -The  Nobel  Pnze  for  medicme    ' 

ers  to  float  a  loan  of  $31,500,000.  France's  demands  ^"^I^*^.^"  ^/"h  !^^'^^^^T'v  °   ~^  i^t}" 

for  guarantees  having  bS^n  refused.  . •    '^^^  ^"^'f  f'  the  New  \  ork  I  ^^•^■^^ 

**  **  Its  quinquennial  selection  of  names  for  inclusion  m 

November  9. — Me.xico  demands  reparation  from  the  Hall  of  fame,  including  Harriet  BeechcrStom-. 

the  United  States  for  the  lynching  of  a  Mexican  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Edgar  .\llan  Poe. 

citizen  in  Texas.. .   The  British,  French,  Spanish,  Federal  officers  at  Chicago  seize  counterfeit  N"ra- 

and  Italian  ministers  in  Portugal   announce   that  raguan  notes  to  the  \-alue  of  about  $730,000. 
they  are  authorized  to  establish  negotiations  with        October     24.-~Cyclones,     accompanied    by    a 

the  provisional  republican  government.  cloudburst,  a  tidal  wave,  and  a  violent  eruptk>n  U 

Noveml>er  10.— The  first  series  of  conferences  Mount  Vesuvius,  cause  the  loss  of  200  lix-es  in  th*- 

between  the  Canadian  and  American  trade  com-  vicinity    of    Naples. ...  The    steamer    Regdus  i^ 

missioners,   at   Ottawa,   comes   to  an   end. ...An  wrecked    on    the    Newfoundland    coast,   nineteen 

agreement  is  signed  at  London  by  which  English,  sailors  being  drowned. 

(;crman,  and  French  bankers  will  participate  in        October  25.— Legal  representatives  of  raUmad^ 

the  $50,000,000  loan  which  an  American  syndicate  throughout  the  entire  country'  confer  in  New  York 

will  make  to  China.  Q\^y  ^^  determine  whether  or  not  the  amendmrot?^ 

November  11. — The  diplomatic  representatives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  shall  be  attacked, 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,        October  26. — The  National  Lumber  Associati«vn 

and   Norway   officially   recognize   the   republican  announces  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Yale  Forestr) 

government    in    Portugal. ...  Anti-American    dis-  School.. .  .British  consols  fall  to  78*4,  the  loirt<t 

orders  are  reported  from  several  points  in  Mexico  price  since  1847. 

near  the  border.  October  27.-^Bids  offered  for  the  construction^ 

^  November  15. — Morocco  agrees  to  pay  the  indcm-  a  comprehensi>'^  new  subway  system  in  New  ^  ork 

nity  demanded  by  Spain  on  account  of  the  Sjxinish  City  show  that  it  will  cost  neariy  $90,000,000. 
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October  28.— The  strike  of  express  helpers,  be-  of  Georj^a,  75. . . .  Captain  John  Carter,  a  well- 
gun  in  Jersey  City,  spreads  to  New  York  and  com-  known  English  racing  skipper. 
pletely  ties  up  the  transfer  business.  October  28.— Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Candy,  U.S.A., 

October    29. — Mrs.    E.    H.    Harriman    makes   retired,    78 Dr.    Frederick    Holme   Wiggin,    a 

formal  presentation  of  a  deed  for  10,000  acres  of  prominent     New    York    surgeon,     57. ...  Victor, 

land  and  $1,000,000  for  the  creation  of  a  park  in  Prince  d'Essling,  74. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey.  October    29.— Arthur    Erwin    Brown,    a    well- 
October  31. — Edward   Robinson  is  chosen  di-  known  zoologist  of  Philadelphia,  60.. .  .Samuel  W. 
rector  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  Bowne,   a  prominent   manufacturing  chemist  of 
York  City,  to  succeed  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  New  York,  68. 

November  3. — Chicago's  first  grand  opera  sea-  October   30. — Henri    Dunant,    founder   of   the 

son  is  sucxessfuUy  opened  (see  page  698).  International  Red  Cross,  82.. .  .The  Duke  of  Vcra- 

Xovembcr  4.— The  Manitoba  Insane  Asylum,  gua,  a  direct  descendant  of  Columbus.  73. 

at  Brandon,  is  destroyed  by  fire.  October  31. — ^John  Adams  Acton,  the  English 

November  6.— The  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  is  sculptor. ...  Sir  William   Agnew,   founder  of  the 

awarded  to  Prof.  Johannes  Diderik  Van  der  Wals,  London    Punch,    85....Josiah    Phillips    Quincy, 

of   Amsterdam.  formerly  mayor  of   Boston  and  a  well-known  au- 

November  7. — Negotiations  between  officials  of  '      '                                                    . 

the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  .  November  2.— Melton  Prior,  an  emment  Eng- 

general  managers  of  sixty-one  railroads  operating   lish     war    artist     and     correspondent Robert 

west  of  Chicago,  lookine  toward  better  working  Walker    Macbeth,    the    English    painter,    62.... 

conditions,  arc  broken  off.  William  Henry  Brewer,  professor  ementus  of  agn- 

November  8.-An  agreement  is  reached  by  the  ^"*^"^^  ^^  ^^^  S\,Mc\d  Scientific  School,  82. 

arbitrators   of    the    Philadelphia    Rapid    Transit  November  3.— Hugh  J.  Grant,  twice  mayor  of 

Company's  dispute  with  its  employees. . . .  Charges  New  York  City,  55. . . .  Philip  Corbin,  a  prominent 

of  gross  discrimination  in  freight  rates  are  made    Connecticut     manufacturer,     87 Admiral     Sir 

against  the  Harriman  lines  by  lumber  companies.  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  formeriy  governor  of 

November  10.— The  express  strike  in  New  York  New  South  Wales,  67. 

and   Jersey  City  is  declared  off,  the  companies  November  4.— Rev.  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Davis,  for 

granting  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  but  refus-  forty  years  an  American  missionary  in  Japan,  73. 

ing  to  recognize  the  union.. .  .Several  villages  in  •  •   Pnnce  Francis  Hatzfeldt,  at  one  time  German 

eastern  France  are  inundated  by  swollen  rivers. . . .  ambassador  to  England,  57. 

Emperor  William  attends  the  opening  lectures  at  November  5. — Lyman  C.  Smith,  the  typewriter 

the   University  of  Berlin  of  Professors  Miinster-  manufacturer,  60. 

berg,  of  Harvard,  and  Smith,  of  the  University  of  November  6.— Sir  Clifton  Robinson,  the  emi- 

V  irginia.  nent  English  authority  on  street  railways,  62. 

November     13.— \yireless     communication     is  November    7.— Rev.    Dr.    Ludwig    Holmes,    a 

effected   by   Marconi   between    Italy   and    Nova  prominent  Lutheran  clergyman  of  Chicago  and 

^'Ji*^ VV;^*^^,.^^.!^^^"?^/^'^'' '^^^'"*^^'^ *^ *^^^^  a  writer  of  Swedish  sagas,  52.... Rev.  Albert  F. 

to  Prof.  Otto  Wallach,  of  Gottingen.  Lyle^  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 

November  14. — The  Nobel  Prize  for  literature   fornia,  7i William  A.  Stone,  a  well-known  edu- 

is  awarded  to  Paul  Johann  Ludwig  Heyse,  the  cator  of  Massachusetts,  93. 

German  poet  and  novelist.  November    8.— Prosper    J.    A.    Berckmans,    a 

November  15. — Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  is  chosen  prominent  pomologist,  80.... Dr.   Henry  Wurtz, 

provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  a  well-known  chemist  and  metallurgist,  82. 

November  18. — More  than  one  hunderd  suffra-  November  9. — Dr.  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  profes- 

gett<?s  are  arrested  in  London  during  a  demonstra-  sor  of  romance  languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

tion  outside  the  Parliament  buildings.  versity,  64. . . .  Henry  Lee,  formerly  a  well-known 

character  actor. 

November  1 1. — Uriah  Cummings,  of  Connecti- 

October  22. — Prince  Francis  of  Teck,  brother  of  cut,  an  authority  on  cement  and  concrete,  77. 

Queen  Mary  of  Encland,  40..    .Carl  S.  N.  Hall-  November   12.— Brig-Cn^n.   Beverly    Holcombe 

bjjrg,  professor  of  pharmacy  at  the  Univereity  of  Robertson,  a  veteran  of  the  Confederate  army,  83.^ 

Illinois,  54    .  .Rev.  Annis  Ford  Eastman,  the  first  j^^^^  Frothingham  Hunnewell,  a  well-known 

woman  ordained  to  preach  in  the  Congregational  Ma^chusetts  writer  on  historical  subjects,  80. 

Church,  58 Patnck  J.  Dolan,  a  prominent  labor  ,r  .     .  ,^           r^              *f 

leader  November  13. — United  States  Senator  Alcxan- 

October   23.-Lewis   Lamed    Coburn,   a   well-  ^x^^^^p'J^^^'T  ^^%^^^^^ 

known  Chicago  citizen  and  lawyer,  75-  ^^^"^^'^  ^^ '  ^""^^^^^^  ^^  Philadelphia,  64. 

October  24.— Rear-Adm.  John  J.  Read,  U.S.N.,  November   14.— John   La  Farge,   the  eminent 

retired,   70. ...  Marquis  de    Massa,   secretary   to  P?*"^^!:'   75-     •Ja'"^s   E.    Brogan.   prominent   in 

Napoleon  HI,  79.  ^^e^'  ^^^k  literary  circles.  ' 

October  25.— Ex-Congressman  Simon  P.  Wol-  November  15.— Prof.  Julius  J.  Exner,  the  Dan- 

verton,  of  Pennsylvania,  73 Brig.-C^n.  David  ish  painter,  85.. .  .Wilhelm  Raabe,  the  German 

Porter   Heap,    U.S.A.,   retired,   68. ...  Brig.-Gen.  novelist,  79. 

Henry  L.  Chipman,  U.S.A.,  retired.  November  16.— Lieut. -Col.  Edmond  G.  Fechet, 

October  26. — ^Allen  D.  Candler,  twice  Governor  U.S.A.,  retired,  the  noted  Indian  fighter,  66. 


ELECTION    RESULTS   IN    CARTOONS 


THE  LONC-AWAITEO  OPPORTTJNnT 

The  D<moeratie  victories  in  many  Sumh   and  in  Ihc  new  Ccmgna  elected  lut  monlh  ha™  Biven  the  DemccntK 
botb  uppoTlunlty  and  reqK>naibibty. 
From  Ihe  OAio  .slMr  Journal  (CWumbus) 


ELECTION  RESULTS  IN  CARTOOXS 


E-ALMinr  Tuiin'^  "Why  arc  you  ud.  papa?' 


Prom  lire  Tribuni  (New  York) 

By  reason  of  the  Democratic  victory  in  New 
York  State  last  month,  Tammany  will  at  last 
get  into  the  State  capitol  at  Albany.  The 
"Pied  Pipers,"  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, piped  as  usual  with  speeches,  bands  of 
music,  and  so  forth,  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign, but  a  large  part  of  the  vote  declined  to 
come  out.  The  retirement  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt to  his  fireside  at  Oyster  Bay  after  the 
elections  is  amusingly  portrayed  in  the  car-  tik.  pii^d  pii-ers 

toon  below.  PT^m  thi'  Lnuitr  incvriand) 


"WONDER  WHATS  THE  MATTER  WITH  UTTLE  THEODORE,  HE  SEEMS  SO  QUIET  THESE  DAYS>" 

FnjDi  tlie  Plain  Dtaln  (Clcvel^uid) 
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ELECTION  RESULTS  IN  CARTOONS 


The  tariff  on  woolens,  represented  in  the  from  politics"  in  more  than  one  sense  when 
cartoon  by  the  Iambi  will  probably  be  one  he  inEf>ected  the  Panama  Canal — a  great 
of  the  first  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  non-partisan  American  anteiprise.  That 
new  revision  of  the  tariEf.  The  rescue  of  the  the  President  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
consumer  by  "Old  Mr.  Com  Crop"  is  Mr,  finding  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  next 
McCutcheon's  humorous  way  of  stating  the  Congress  when  he  gets  ready  to  unload  on 
effect  of  the  recent  bountiful  corn'  crop  on  it  his  proposed  legislative  measures,  is  the 
the  cost  o£  living.    President  Taft  got  "  away  suggestion  of  another  cartoonist. 


le  Journal  (Miancap9lii) 


JOHN   LA   FARGE,  THE  ARTIST 


JQHN  LA  FARGE,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  on  November  14,  was  the  dean 
of  American  painters.  His  life's  work  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Qur  native  art,  Xot  only  are  his  mural 
jKiin  tings  of  superlative  excellence,  but 
through  his  illustrations,  his  stained  glass, 
his  writings  and  lectures  on  art,  and  through 
the  executive  positions  he  held,  such  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
the  force  of  Ms  personality  influenced  the 
fine  arts  in  America  for  the  best  during  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  La  Farge  was  born  in  \ew  York,  the 
son  of  a  French  naval  officer,  who  was  a 
refugee  from  the  revolution  in  San  Domingo. 
The  younger  La  Farge  studied  art  in  Paris, 
and  after  his  return  to  .\merica  came  under 
the  influence  of  William  M.  Hunt.  In  1876 
he  was  asked  to  paint  some  mural  dec- 
orations for  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  which 


were  followed'  by  similar  decorations  for  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  Xew  Vork,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  firt,  and,  later,  the  remarkaUc 
mural  decoration  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York. 

Many  critics  considered  La  Fai^e's  work 
in  glass  as  his  most  distinct  contribution  to 
art.  He  invented  new  methods  in  the  process 
of  staining  glass,  which  aGfected  the  entire 
art.  Among  the  remarkable  windows  de- 
signed and  executed  by  him  is  the  "Battle" 
window  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Hanard. 

La  Farge  was  admitted  to  the  National 
Academy  in  i86g,  and  was  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  when  it  amalga- 
mated with  the  Academy.  He  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  He  was  the 
author  of  "An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan," 
"Considerations  on  Painting,"  "The  Higher 
Life  in  Art,"  and  other  essays. 


DOLLIVER— A  TRIBUNE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 


TpHE  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  the 
character  and  public  sen^'ices  of  Senator 
DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  who  died  on  October  15, 
have  come  as  freely  from  Democrats  as  from 
Republicans,  and  as  generously  from  the 
"regular,"  or  "standpat,"  wing  of  the  party, 
as  from  the  progress- 
ive element  of  which 
Senator  Dolliver  was 
so  prominent  a  leader. 
Jonathan  P.  Dolli- 
ver was  the  son  of  an 
eloquent  Methodist 
minister,  who  rode  a 
circuit-in  theWest  Vir- 
p'nia  mountains.  As 
boys,  Secretary  Knox 
and  Senator  Dolliver 
were  fellow-students 
in  a  West  Virginia  col- 
lege. He  was  only 
about  eighteen  years 
old  when  he  finished 
his  studies  at  Morgan- 
town,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  of  age  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  had  made  his 
home  in  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.  This  was  in 
1S78.  His  remarkable 
instinct  for  political 
discutsioD,  and  his 
skill  and  power  as  a 
platform  speaker, 
brought  him  into  local 
prominence  immedi- 
ately. In  the  campaign 
of  1880,  when  he  was  twtriihi  1.,  jiar.ii  *  i-.m^ 
about   twenty-two  senator  dolli 

years  old,  he  was  mak- 
ing strong  speeches  for  the  Garfield  ticket 
and  for  the  Republican  tariff  policy.  In 
the  next  campaign,  that  of  1884,  Mr.  Dolli- 
ver was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  by  General 
Claikson,  of  Des  Moines,  who  was  then  an 
active  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
upon  whose  advice  the  young  orator  was 
made  one  of  the  leading  speakers  through- 
out the  country  for  the  Blaine  ticket. 
From  that  time  until  the  campaign  of  two 


years  ago,  when  he  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  speakers  who  worked  most  effectively 
for  Taft's  election,   Dolliver  had  grown  in 
power  as  a  platform  speaker  and  in  repute  and 
intluence  as  a  Republican  leader.     Although 
Mr.   Dolliver  had   not  found   himself  ablt 
during  the  past  year 
to  work  with   Presi- 
dent Taft  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  certain 
matters  that  seemed 
to  the  Senator  of  pri- 
mary importance,  the 
President  was   ready 
to  say  of  him  after  his 
death:    "The  Senate 
has  ■  lost    one   of  its 
ablest    debaters    and 
most  brilliant  states- 
men. The  country  has 
lost  a  faithful  public 
servant." 

The  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  our  veteran 
Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  had  been 
intimately  associated 
with  Senator  Dolliver 
for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  has  sent 
to  the  editor  of  this 
Review  the  following 
tribute:  ' 

The  nation  got  Jona-  : 
than  P.  Dolliver  as  it 
has  gotten  many  other 
great  men  of  the  past, 
from  a  family  of  high 
moral  and  reli^ioiiB 
principks  combined 
VER,  OF  IOWA  ,vi[h  great  industry. 

Senator  Dolliver 
crowded  half  a  century's  work  into  twenty  years, 
and  then  Cod  took  him  to  Himself,  gently  as  a 
mother  takes  a  weary  child  in  her  arms  and  puts 
it  to  sleep  on  her  breast.  The  people  in  their 
organized  capacity  always  select  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentatives when  they  are  sure  they  can  get  them, 
and  they  never  retire  such  a  man  while  he  lives. 
They  are  not  ungrateful  when  a  servant  of  others 
does  such  work  as  Dolliver  has  done.  Iowa 
mourns  her  statesman  and  wonders  where  she  will 
find  one  to  continue  such  service.  The  Methodist 
church,  in  which  he  was  trained  for  the  great 
things  she  had  to  do,  mourns  her  foremost  layman. 
Many  thousands  who  sat  spellbound  listening  to 
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his  rare  eloquence  wonder  if  they  will  ever  see  his  Senator    Beveridge,    speaking    in  Indiana 

like  again.     His  colleagues  in  Congress  lament  the  ^^^  Doiliver's  death,  dwelt  ea>eciaUY  irooD 

loss  of  their  most  eloquent  and  lovable  associate,  . ,           _4.  ^.u     i   *     c        4.       t   j1  u       •    »l 

and  the  worid  is  poorer,  more  lonesome  and  less  the  part  the  late  Senator  had  taken  in  the 

attractive  since  Jonathan  Prentiss  DoUiver  left  it  parliamentary    struggle    over     the    Payw- 

to  go  to  his  reward.  Aldrich  tariff,  and  said,  among  other  thmgs: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  writing  in  the  OuUook  con-  I"  Senator  Dolliver's  death  the  country  has  krt 

-r.   11*       / I.  ^^A  ^,.ui;«  ,,o^(.,i  a  growing  statesman  just  commg  into  his  krrei 

cemmg  DoUiver  s  career  and  public  useful-  ^slf^i^^J^   ^^^    the   progressive    mm^cTT. 

ness,  says  that  he  had  known  the  Iowa  Sena-  most  brilliant  mind. 

tor  intimately  for  twenty  years,  and  ends  his  His  last  speech  in  the  Senate  only  a  few  moarb 

eulogy  with  the  following  sentences:  ago »"  support  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  wkidihe 

^''  renounced   the      old-time   political   methods  and 

Senator  DoUiver  was  a  Republican  of  the  school  Partisan  clap-clap"  was  his  historic  utterance, 

of  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  scorned  to  do  injustice  J   sometimes  wonder  if  the   people  know  jir* 

to  the   wealthy;    he   would   have   protected   the  ^^^at  it  mc^nt  to   men  like   Dolliver  ami  ih«e 

rights  of  any  rich  man  as  quickly  as  those  of  any  others  who  fought  the  good  fight  to  engage  in  ^ 

poor  man;   and  yet  he  steadfastly  strove  to  bring  struggle.     The  tariff  fight  lasted  for  mcmths.  TW 

about  conditions  which  should  be  in  the  interests  f^^^  majonty  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate  did 

of  the  plain  people  and  should  make  this  country  an  t"j^^^''*^-  ,  Jt^  progressive  Republican  senator^ 

economic  and  industrial,  no  less  than  a  political,  ^l^  ^o  do  all  the  fighting.     This  meant  from  the 

democracy.     He  was  a  high-minded  patriot  and  physical  viewpoint,  that  we  had  to  sit  in  the  stiflnj 

public  servant,  and  the  whole  country  is  poorer  ^^^  of  the  Senate  chaml^r  for  longhours  ev«> 

by  his  death.  "^^  watching,  debating,  fighting.     The  watchfai 

^  few  who  wanted  the  bill  put  through  right  ^x 

T^  I,.       ,        ,,               r>       ^      i^           •          p  wrong  always  were  on  hancT  and  relieved  oocar- 

DoUiver  s  coUeague,  Senator  Cummms,  of  ^jher      But  all  of  the  progressive  Republicans  lad 

Iowa,  in  an  address  which  made  due  note  to  stay  there  fighting  all  the  time  or  else  go  to  thor 

of  lovable  personal  qualities,  gave   the   fol-  offices  or  to  the  National  Librar>'  to  consult, 

lowing  testimony  regarding  his  power  as  a  ^'  "^^ht,  whUe  most  of  the  others  tafcr  te 

J  ,     /*         J       11.1  amusements  and  their  rest,  DoUiver  and  the  mm 

debater  and  public  speaker:  ^ho  stood  with  him  had  to  go  to  thdr  o«cc*or  » 

their  homes  and  study  until  two  or  three  o'clock 

In  debate  he  was  easily  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  in  the  morning  to  be  ready  for  the  conflict  thrj' 

No  man  surpassed  him  in  the  accuracy  of  his  analy-  had  planned  out.     There  is  not  a  man  of  tfwn 

sis,  the  depth  of  his  thought  or  the  thoroughness  of  who  did  not  imi>air  his  health.     And  this  is  wfcgt 

his  investigation,  and  no  man  approached  him  in  it  meant  physically.     The  strain  told  on  DoBiwf 

the  art  of  expression.     He   was  nobly  endowed  more  than  anyone  else. 

with  a  mind  that  could  explore  all  the  regions  of  From  the  other  viewpoint  it  meant  ostracisic, 

morals,  philosophy,  literature  and  statecraft,  and  contempt,* sneers,  insults  and  every  form  of  abu*. 

he  reasoned  convincingly  upon  all  these  things;  Nobody  seemed  to  be  supporting  us  then.    TIf 

but  unquestionably  his  crowning  gift  was  his  mar-  uprising  of  the  people  had  not  yet  come.    Our 

velous   power  of   speech.     He   could    so   use   his  political  and  personal  friends  told  us  that  «^  ik« 

mother  tongue  that  every  word  he  spoke  chal-  making  terrible  political  and  personal  mtstakfs. 

lenged  immediate  attention  and  carved  itself  into  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  assailed  m. 

full  relief  upon  the  memory  of  his  audience.     His  All  this  had  its  physical  effect  as  well  as  a  mental 

language  was  plain  and  simple,  but  it  had  a  f unda-  and  moral  effect.     But  the  fight  went  on,  aad  is 

mental  quality  that  made  it  the  best  possible  garb  the  fight  no  man  was  braver,  no  man  so  effeciivr, 

for  the  idea  he  was  seeking  to  convey.     Those  who  as  Senator  Dolliver. 

heard  him  remembered  what  he  said  because  it  Thus,  step  by  step,  fighting  the  peofjle's  fijfet. 

was  instantly  recognized  that  he  had  put  his  case  he  went  to  his  grave.     But  he  went  alao  to  gion. 

in  the  strongest  way  in  which  it  could  l>e  put,  and  He  died  a  mart>'r  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
there  are  very  few  of  his  speeches  in  which  will  not 

be  found  passages  which  have  rightfullv  become  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  Univcrsitv 

classics  in  form  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  litera-  ^f   Wisconsin,    the    weU-known    economli 

ture  of  the  subjects  to  which  thev  relate.  j.       ^        ^^      /•        •      ai_      r  n       •        1^*.       *. 

directs  attention  in  the  followmg  letter  to 

Senator  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  who  was  asso-  ^f  ^f ^^  ''IfTl'^l  ^f  ^"'^'''^  ^^}^  *'*^'' 
dated  with  Dolliver  as  a  member  of  the  ^^  thought  that  had  been  revealed  by  corn- 
group  of  progressive  senators  in  the  last  two  spondence: 

sessions   of   Congress,   writes   in   a   personal  jhe  things  that  impressed  me  particularh-  in 

letter:  •  Senator  Dolliver's  character  were  his  modestA*  and 

generosity.     He  did  not  seem  to  feel  so  much  wfcit 

I  regard  E)olliver's  death  as  a  great  loss.     No  he  had  achieved  as  what  he  had  to  learn.    He  »»^ 

man  will  be  missed  more,  not  only  because  of  his  eager  to  learn  more,  and  was  anxious  to  have  jn* 

exceptional  abilities  and    his   tremendous   power  helpful   sugj^stions.     As    a    natural    acromptw- 

as  an  orator,  but  because  of  his  very  charming  and  ment   of   this   modesty,  as  revealed  in  his  cofff^ 

attractive  |>ersonality.     His  death  is  an  irreparable  spondence,   was   his   whole-souled    generosity  »o 

loss  to  the  great  progressive  movement,  because  attributing  to  another  the  understanding  he  h»*l 

there  is  no  man  on  the  continent  who  can  fill  the  of  social  and  economic  questions, 

peculiar  and  important  place  which  he  held.  Another  thing  that  Wnpres^d  me  wzs  his  rerof- 
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nHson  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  progress-  well  complacently  join  with  Professor  Huxley  in 

ive  movement.     I  ^quote  as  follows  from  a  Tetter  welcoming  that  friendly  comet  of  his  to  smite  the 

dated  September  28,  1901:  "Of  one  thing  I  am  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  bring  the  miserable 

profoundly  certain:  that  no  good  can  come  from  business  to  an  end." 
those  agitations  which  have  for  their  object  the 

overtluow   of  the  great  insUtutions  of  society.       ^  j^  probable  that  a  volume  may  be  pub- 

such    for  example   as    the  law  of  property  and  1.  1     *     ^      1     ^.         r  t-w  if       >  1 

the  law  of  the  family/*  ^    i-    ^  lished  of  selections  from  Dolliver's  speeches, 

If  all  the  progressives— and,  may  1  add,  the  in-  illustrating  his  skill  and  power  as  an  oigt^r. 
surgents— of  the  country  will  hold  steadily  to  this  An  example  of  his  style  as  a  speaker  wSFbe 
fundamental  position  of  Senator  Dolliver's  they  f^^^^  ^^  ^^le  foUowing  sentences  from  his 
are  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong.  The  progressive  ,  .  -xr  i_  r  ▼ 
movement,  to  be  safe,  and  to  continue  to  be  fruit-  famous  tariff  speech  of  June  13,  1910, 
ful,  must  rest  back  upon  property  and  contract,  although  the  printed  words  do  not  convey 
and  find  its  support  in  the  millions  of  property  much  idea  of  the  peculiar  power  and  mag- 
owners,  and  especially  home  owners,  scattered  netism  infused  hv  hi<;  ner«v^nalitv  into  a11  of 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    I  ^eusm  imusea  Dy  ms  personality  into  all  ot 

am  sure  I  am  speaking  in  entire  sympathy  with  "^S  plauorm  utterances: 

Senator  Dolliver's  views  when  1  say  that  the  great 

thing  needed  Is  not  the  overthrowof  property,  but        How  long  does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

to  increase  the  number  of  property  owners,  having  propose  that  these  great  interests,  affecting  every 

as  an  aim  to  "universalize  property."  if  I  may  man,  woman  and  child  in  the    nation,  shall   be 

venture  to  employ  this  term.  managed  with  brutal  tyranny,  without  debate  and 

In  view  of  what  is  said  about  the  courts  the  without  knowledge  and  without  explanation,  by 

following  quotation  from  Senator  Dolliver's  letter  the  very  people  that  are  engaged  in  monopolizing 

will  have  a  special  interest:  "What  you  say  about  the  great  inaustries  of  the  world,  that  propose  to 

our  duty  of  emphasizing  the  sacredness  of  law,  and  impose  intolerable  burdens  upon  the  market  place 

purifying  the  administration  of  justice,  touches  our  of  our  country? 

problem  in  a  most  vital  way.     1  realize  that  in  order       So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  am  through  with  it. 

to  restore  the  old-time  dignity  of  the  courts  we  I  intend  to  fight  it,  but  I  intend  to  fight  it  as  a 

must  have  judges  who  in  character  at  least  are  Republican  and  as  an  American  citizen.     I  intend 

entitled  to  respect.     The  procedure  of  the  courts  to  fight  without  fear — 1  do  not  care  what  may  be 

ought  to  be  freed  from  technicalities,  and  some  my  political  fate.     I  have  had  a  burdensome  and 

way  devised  to  get  at  the  merits  of  every  cause  toilsome    experience    in    public    life    now    these 

whether  civil  or  criminal.     The  bar  must  be  rid  of  twenty-five  years.     I   am   beginning  to  feel   the 

pettifoggers  and  shysters  and  the  whole  atmos-  pressure  of  that  burden.     I  do  not  propose  that 

phere  about  the  court  house  cleansed  and  venti-  the  remaining  years  of  my  life,  whether  they  be  in 

fated."  public  affairs  or  in  my  private  busincsii.  shall  be 

I  will  close  this  letter,  which  I  u-ish  to  be  regarded  given  up  to  a  dull  consent  to  the  success  of  all  these 

as  a  tribute  to  Senator  Dolliver,  uith  a  quotation  conspiracies,  which  do  not  hesitate  before  our  very 

showing  his  recognition,  along  with  John  Stuart  eyes  to  use  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  United 

Mill,  01  the  fact  that  all  reforms  to  be  of  true  sig-  States  to  multiply  their  own  wealth  and  to  fill  the 

nificance  must  be  connected  with  character.     On  market  places  with  witnesses  of  their  avarice  and 

the  other  hand,  this  quotation  gives  some  insight  of  their  greed, 
into  Senator  Dolliver's  religious  nature:  I  am  through  with  it.     1  intend  to  fight  as  a 

"In  all  these  things  the  suggestions  of  your  let-  Republican  for  a  free  market  place  on  thisconti- 

ter  look  in  the  right  direction;  yet  the  more  I  med-  nent. 

itate  upon  it,  the  more  it  looks  to  me  that  these       For  the  day  is  coming — it  is  a  good  deal  nearer 

reformations,  prolific  of  good   as  they   will    be,  than  many  think — when  a  new  sense  of  justice, 

are  in  the  nature  of  effects  rather  than  causes,  new  inspirations,  new  volunteer  enthusiasms  for 

Somewhere    above    the    statehouse,    above    the  good    government    shall    take   possession   of    the 

court  house,  and  above  the  schoolhouse,  society  hearts  of  all  our  people.     The  time  is  at  hand 

must  find  the  influences  which  are  to  produce  the  when   the  laws  ^-ill   l>e  respected   by  great  and 

good  citizenship  of  the  future.    I  have  for  a  long  small  alike;    when  fabulous  millions,  piled  hoard 

time  desired  to  talk  with  you  about  these  matters,  upon  hoard,  by  cupidity  and  greed,  and  used  to 

There  is  an  ideal  of  social  justice  long  extant  in  the  •  finance  the  ostentations  of  modern  life,  shall  be  no 

world  which  the  preachers  are  now  making  an  up-  longer  a  badge  even  of  distinction,  but  rather  of 

hill  fight  to  define  and  maintain.     It  seems  to  me  discredit,  and  it  may  be  of  disgrace;  a  good  time 

that  they  ought  to  be  reinforced  by  the  active  coming,  when  this  people  shall  so  frame  their  laws  as 

sympathy  and  co-operation  of  statesmen,  political  to  protect  alike  the  enterprises  of  rich  and  poor  in 

economists,  and  all  others  who  give  attention    to  the  greatest  market  place  which  (.iod  has  ever  given 

political  questions.     They  are   dealing  with  the  to  His  children,  ancl  when  the  law  of  justice,  in- 

conscience  and  the  character  of  men.     I  inherited  trenched  in  the  habits  of  the  whole  community, 

the  Christian  faith  as  interpreted  by  our  fathers,  will  put  away  all  unseemly  fears  of  panic  and  dis- 

I  am  now  approaching  middle  life  and  I  find  that  aster  when  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  is  sug- 

all  other  eviaences  of  Christianity  are  beginning  gested  by  the  courts.     It  is  a  time  nearer  than  we 

to  appear  insignificant  compared  to  this  one  made  dare  to  think.     A  thousand  forces  are  making  for 

prominent  by  the  needs  of  modem  society,  namely,  it.     It  is  the  outcome  of  the  centuries  of  Christian 

that  unless  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  Divine  Force  civilization,   the   fulfillment   of   the   prayers  and 

within  reach,  able  to  take  men  deformed  by  sin  and  dreams  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  laid  the 

leave  them  standing  upright,  then  there  is  abso-  foundations  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  with  in- 

lutely  no  hope  left  for  our  race  and  we  may  all  as  finite  sacrifice  maintained  these  institutions. 


REAL  PRESIDENTIAL  POLITICS 
IN  BRAZIL 

BY  DAVID  LAMBUTH 


"TpHE  young  King,  that  was,  of  Portugal,  is  of  the  army.  He  introduced  military-  drill 
*  a  victim  of  the  stars.  Twenty-one  years  and  discipline  into  all  the  gymnasiums  ua- 
ago  on  the  15th  of  November  Brazil  declared  der  government  supervision.  He  establisbrd 
her  independence,  set  up  the  Republic  and  throughout  the  country  a"  Linhade  Tiro,"  ot 
banished  forever  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  last  im-  species  of  National  Guard,  armed  and  diilled 
perial  representative  in  the  New  World  of  the  by  the  federal  government,  in  which  a  certain 
"  *  '  ~  "         amount  of  service  t 

obligatory,  and 
though  army  and 
navy  has  been  tra- 
ditionally at  odds  ir 
Brazil,  he  lent  his  in- 
fluence to  that^igut- 
ous  naval  poOcy 
which  has  built  foi 
Brazil  to-^y  two  oi 
the  most  powcifd 
battleships  aBoat. 

He  is  not  a  think- 
er, but  a  man  of 
action.  When  in 
Penna's  calnnet,  i&- 
cussion  grew  snp? 
over  the  right  at  tht 
President   to    tune 


royal  house  of  Por- 
tugal. On  that-same 
day,  under  evil  plan- 
ets, was  Manuel  the 
Second  born.  Nearly 
twenty-one  years 
later  he  entertained 
the  Marshal  Hermes 
da  Fonseca,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  Brazil, 
and  on  that  day 
broke  out  the  Revo- 
lution in  Portugal. 
Hermes,  nephew  of 
Deodoro,  the  first 
military  dictator  of 
the  Republic  of 
Brazil,  sat  banquet- 
ting  with  the  King 
when  the  firing  began 
that  was  to  drive 
tfiis  other  branch  of 
the  Braganzas  from 
his  throne.  The 
family  of  the 
Fonsecas,  uncle  and 


his  successor. 
Hermes,  suddtnl) 
struck  with  the  un- 
tenability  of  the  sit- 
uation, scribbled  a 
word  in  blue  putdl 
on  the  back  of  docu- 


nephew,   appear   to    his  exceixency  marshal  hermes  da  fonseca.    ments  in  his  band, 
be     the     appointed 
levelers  of  kings. 


THE  NEW    PRESIDENT  OF   BRAZIL 


A  MAN  OF  DEEDS,  NOT  OF  WORDS 


He  shoved  it  over  to 
tedonNovm,t*risi  the   President.       It 

was  his  resigna- 
tion. And  there  and  then  it  took  (^ect. 
And  yet  he  knows  how  to  hold  bis  tongoe 
Such  is  the  man  that  on  the  15th  of  Novem-  and  his  hand.  When  the  populace  of  Rio 
ber,  when  the  Republic  of  Brazil  celebrated  were  afraid,  on  every  moment  of  that  evnt- 
its  majority,  stepped  to  the  President's  chair,  ful  fifth  of  October,  lest  Marshal  H«rncs. 
■  Of  his  personality  it  is  not  easy  to  speak,  for  soldier  and  man  of  action,  who  was  tfaenin 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  first  contested  clec-  Lisbon,  should  make  one  slip  and  bring  the 
tion  in  the  Republic  has  not  yet  cleared  away,  world  clattering  about  the  cars  of  innocmt 
Civilistas  and  Militaristas  tell  very  different  Brazil,  he  was  handling  with  remarkable  des- 
tales.  But  three  things  are  characteristic.  terity  a  situation  as  difficult  as  any  man  could 
As  Minister  of  War  during  the  administra-  face.  He  was  the  guest  ot  the  King,  but  bf 
tion  of  President  Affonso  Penna,  he  reorgan-  was  at  heart  the  friend  of  the  Republic.  He 
: — 1  jjjj^  significantly  increased  the  efficiency  could  not  put  out  a  hand  when  men  of  his 
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own  kindred  fought  for  the  liberty  he  had 

himself  helped  to  achieve  across  the  Atlaotic. 

He  must  stand  idly  by  and  display  nothing 

while  Bemadino  Machado,  the  active  soul  of 

the  Revolution  and  a  Brazilian  born,  struck 

the  last  grip  of  monarchy  f  ron^the  Portuguese 

race.     Nevertheless,  ail  these  things  he  did. 
He  has  enemies  who  say  in  Brazil  that  he 

only  follows  the  ad\ice  of  others.    There  is  an 

eastern  proverb  to  the  eSect  that  the  foolish 

man  who  hearkens  to  the  advice  of  the  wise  is 

safer  than  a  wise  man  who  goes  alone.     Per- 
haps it  is  true, 

Hermes  Rodrigues  da  Fonseca  was  born  in 

1S55  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  southernmost 

state  of  Brazil.    Rio   Grande  do  Sul   like 

Texas  is  for  the  most  part  rolling  plains  where 

cattle  range  on  the  long  grass  and  the  wind 

blows  cold  and  piercing  from  the  south-and- 

west.    Like  Texas  also  it  has  been  the  stage 

for  border  warfare.    The  "gaucho"  rides  the 

range,  sleeps  on  his  saddle,  faces  the  bitter 

wind  and  thinks  lightly  of  life  or  death.     The 

vigorous  Uruguayan  on  the  south  and  the  in- 
domitable Paraguayan  on  the  northwest  have 

bred  a  hard- riding,,  hard- hit  ting  race  in  these  .^^^  ^ 

border  states.     And  the  climate  has  favored 

them.     It  is  a  one-time  "gaucho"  from  Rio  zilian  politics.     Hermes  himself  is  more  the 

Grande  do  Sul  that  to-day  according  to  rumor  man  of  action  than  of  culture  or  erudition. 

controls  the  complicated  mechanism  of  Bra-  TherearethoseinBrazilwholaughathisgram- 
mar.   Butheknowshowtohandleasltuation. 

He  was  beside  his  uncle  during  the  stirring 
days  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  but  claimed 
no  political  position.  He  said  then  as  he  said 
many  times  later  that  his  place  was  in  the  arm 
not  in  the  forefront  of  public  life.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  recorded  of  him  that  more  than  once 
he  held  his  uncle  back  from  violence,  pleading 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  upon  a  firm 
basis  of  civil  law  instead  of  on  the  military 
despotism  urged  by  Deodoro's  friends.  After 
the  ill-fated  revolt  in  the  military  school  at 
Rio  where  he  had  been  a  teacher  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  new  military  school  at 
Realengo.  His  discipline  and'his  administra- 
tion were  so  successful  that  shortly  after  he 
was  made  a  marshal  and  chosen  by  Affonso 
Penna  for  the  Portfolio  of  War  in  igo6.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  storm  of  the  last  elec- 
tion began  to  brew.  Then  it  was  that  Hermes 
withdrew  from  the  cabinet  and  later  becami', 
unwillingly,  the  candidate  of  the  militaristic 
party  for  President  of  Brazil. 

A  SELF-PERPETUATING  PRESIOEXCV 

(TV  n  I.      _..       '        ^  T.     ,    T^  \,       ^   ,  Militaristic  though  the  party  be  called,  it 

(Dr.  BuboM.whotepreseoledBraiil  at  The  Hague  Confer-  ,  ,        *,  .    ,- 

"«™i90).m.th.opp(i*ionc«idid.tato.Manihai  Fon^a  was  for  a  more  largely  representative  govern- 
"' 'He  n«nt  prndatui  ctoction)  men t  that  the  Marshal  stood.    Hitherto  the 
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Presidents  had  been  self-perpetuating.  De- 
odoro  da  Fonseca  and  his  Vice-Presijent 
Floriano  Peixeto  were  little  more  than  ap- 
pointees of  the  Republican  leaders.  When  cir- 
cumstances— to  speak  plainly,  the  desertion 
of  the  army — forced  Deodoro  to  resign,  it  was 
Floriano  who  served  out  the  unfinished  term, 
choosing  as  his  successor  the  first  civil  Presi- 
dent, Prudente  de  Moraes,  of  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo.  No  other  candidate  appearing, 
he  was  elected  without  contest,  and  in  the 
same  manner  Campos  Salles  after  him,  who 
also  was  a  Paulista.  Rodr^es  Alves,  :a  na- 
tive of  the  same  state,  was  elected  likewise, 
and  then  came  Afionso  Penna  of  the  rival 
state  of  Minas.  Each  man  had  nominated 
his  successor  and  thrust  him  on  the  party. 
There  being  but  one  visible  party,  they  in 
their  turn  thrust  hi'm  on  the  people  and  with 
wide  acclaim  Brazil  elected  him  at  the  polls 
all  in  good  time.  It  was  a  neat  system,  but  it 
had  its  faults.  A  time  came  when  the  party 
objected  to  the  man  selected  for  them. 

Penna,  coming  from  Minas  Geraes,  settled  „r™™..  >-^,.™ .,,..,-  ,,.  -™        _         ^ 

T-,        ..^       °    .    ^      ■_.     ,,.     .  ,-L.  OFFICIAL  NEOTRALITT   IN   THE   CAlOAtCK   ■• 

uponUavidLampista,hisMmisterofFmance,       /-n,.  „.-.,„,„  ^  n  u  n.    .■.    ■        ,.  j-    .. 

r  r         •  ■  r.  I  1       .  *'"'  cartoonist  rt  O  Mallio.  the  comic  owklr  o*  R»  * 

to  come  after  him.     But  the  party  revolted.  Janeiro,  hsn  ibows  Dt.  Nils  PK^ha.  via-p™B<teni  va, 

David  Campista  they  would  not  have,  and  to    D'-  PenM.  and  succesIinK  him  in  the  ^wnHaatiarofk*.  kti» 

explain  the  difficulty  they  suddenly  conceived  '^  both  iho  caodidata.  Manhai  Fon«ca  ^  Dr.  BaiU» 

the  importance  of  a  nominating  convention.  ofBr^'-i,'     ""'   """'      ""  ""^     "■  »«  thtnmu 
In  the  earlier  days  Sao  Paulo  had  been  the 

home  of  Presidents,   Latterly  Minas  was  hav-  jealous  and  all  the  other  states  besides.    The 

ing  her  innings.    Therefore  Sao  Paulo  was  Minas  dynasty  was  not  lo  be  perpetuated. 

_  So  a  nominating  convention  was  in^'oked  to 

-  -■  ~  -  solve  the  puzzle. 


[-KlO-IHiO 


INSUBGENI      MOVEMENT 


■""*  In  matters  political  Brazil  was  still  a  dose 

corporation.  The  oligarchy  met  and  con- 
sidered things.  Congress  was  called  upon  Id 
appoint  the  convention.  But  here  there  was 
unexpected  trouble.  Led  by  the  same  Ruy 
Barbosa  who  had  crowned  himself  and  Braal 
with  honor  at  The  Hague  in  1Q07,  Sao  Paulo, 
Minas,  and  a  portion  of  Bahia's  representa- 
tion refused  to  enter,  alleging  reasonabi)' 
enough  that  Congress  being  by  Brazilian  la* 
the  final  arbiter  of  elections  could  not  fairly 
put  forward  for  nomination  its  own  candi- 
date. That  was  a  vicious  circle  they  »-ould 
not  tolerate.  But  Congress  was  obdurate. 
Ruy  Barbosa!s  eloquence  was  of  no  avail. 
The  convention  met,  and  these  three  statu 
walked  out.  And  so  on  the  izd  of  Hay.* 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  party  in  pawer,  is- 
THK  PHEsioK\T[AL  HANDICAP  semblcd  in  Rjo,  nominated  Marshal  HcnDO 

-•  h^  by  ttroffidiai''c"n'™"40o,™'TOiBs  and^D^       Meanwhile  the  rcvoiluig  faction  di«l  Wt 
a  lao.ooo)  Sleep.     Sao  Paulo  throt^  hiitory.  dfaile, 
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MARSHAL  FONSECAS  UNWAVERING   DIPLOMACY 

(()  \lttha  thuB  jbim-s  Ihe  deferential  allitude  o(  the  newly  elected  Braiilian  president  to  Ihe  Pnrtugue^t  m":ijri,lu-  ivhen  lie 

landed  in  Lisbon  and  id  the  Portu^e«  republic  when  ha  leto 

•  and  productiveness  is  a  hotbed  of  indepentU  voters  and  with  signed  credentials  in  their 
ence.  Minas,  with  her  mountainous  nigged  hands.  It  was  not  through  an  inner  ring  that 
face,  is  her  first  daughter  and  follows  close.  Barbosa  wanted  to  work.  For  the  first  time 
Bahi^  was  always  full  of  a  spirit  of  its  own.  in  Brazi!  it  was  the  popular  voice  that  spoke. 
It  was  more  than  a  coincidence  that  in  Minas  Out  of  nearly  a  thousand  counties  528  ap- 
rose  the  first  attempts  at  a  republic  in  Brazil,  peared,  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  1909,  the 
It  was  not  chance  that  from  Sao  Paulo  came  Ci\ilista  Convention  met  in  the  Lyrico 
the  first  great  revolutionary  leaders,  nor  that  Theater  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  inaugurate  a 
on  the  banks  of  the  famous  Ypiranga  Dom  new  political  development  in  the  Republic. 
Pedro  I  declared  himself  and  the  Empire  of  It  was  a  historic  day.  Shaking  off  inertia 
Brazil  free  from  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  and  studied  indifference,  and  initiating  a  cam- 
Neither  was  it  without  meaning  that  it  was  in  pai^n  against  that  popular  ignorance  which 
Bahiaaftertwentyyearsofstruggleagainstthe  haa  been  the  political  schemer's  stock  in 
Dutch  in  the  1 7th  century  that  the  first  Brazil-  trade,  the  middle  class  of  the  countrj'  threw 
iannationalconsciousnessburstatiame.  These  itself  into  a  political  struggle.  Itwasbutthe 
things  may  be  forgotten  but  they  do  not  die.  first  step,  but  it  signifies  a  new  Brazil.  And 
no  man  is  so  responsible  for  it  as  Ruy  Barbosa. 
THE  NOMINATING  CONVENTION — .\N  iNNOVA-  Thus  was  the  national  CiA-ilista  party  born 
TioN  IN  BRAZIL  — a  party  without  definite  principlesandwith- 

out  a  platform  save  that  it  was  determined  to 
The  three  bolting  states  determined  upon  express  thepeople'swill.    The  old  parties  had 
a  convention  of  their  own.     A  call  was  sent  died  with  the  Empire.    The  Republican  party 
out  for  rqM>«sentatives  from  the  various  coun-  triumphing  in  1S89,  swept  the  field  of  its  ad- 
ties  of  Brazil,  men  duly  selected  by  local  versaries  and  stood  alone.     The  inevitable 
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followed.  Fixed  in  its  power,  the  party  only  incap}able  of  fatigue,  writing  andspeakingwitb 
fought  within  itself  and  intrigued  for  the  pungent  effect.  As  an  educational  eampugo 
division  of  the  spoils.  But  at  last,  on  the  Brazil  had  known  nothing  like  it.  It  stirmj 
question  of  the  monopoly  of  inSuence  in  the  the  dullest  corners  into  a  dawning  recognition 
handsof  a  few,a  man  had  risen  whocould  lead  of  the  meaning  of  representative  go vemmoiL 
the  people  to  self-expression.  Nevertheless  It  stung  the  inert  to  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
the  convention  struggled  for  days  over  a  Thefirst  of  March,  1910,  was  electim  day, 
method  of  procedure.  Assiz  Brazil,  at  that  FonsecacarriedtheNorthbyahuge majority. 
time  Minister  to  Argentina,  demanded  the  There  were  scattering  votes  for  Barbosa  in 
formulation  of  a  definite  platform  and  the  the  South.  In  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo,  where 
selection  of  a  man  who  could  support  it.  his  strength  lay,  the  returns  did  not  show  thai 
Barbosa,  on  the  contrary,  urged  that  the  he  had  carried  either  state.  Fonseca  nas 
choice  of  a  man  who  could  carry  the  people  elected,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  but  with 
with  him  was  the  matter  of  vital  importance,  the  cry  of  fraud  the  Civilista  party  set  about 
The  platform  would  take  care  of  itself,  A  a  contest  of  the  election  returns.  Of  ir- 
magnetic  personality  was  the  need  of  the  regularities  there  is  no  question,  but  whetbn 
hour.  In  that  Barbosa  was  right  and  won.  Barbosa  was  actually  elected  or  not  it  is  im- 
And  if  was  Barbosa  himself  that  the  convcn-  possible  to  tell.  Two  hundred  thousand 
tion  chose  to  lead  the  people's  part  of  Brazil,  against  four  hundred  thousand,  votes,  were 

the  official  figures. 
brazil's  first  presidential  campaign  In  the  end  perhaps  it  is  better  so.    Barbosa 

is  an  orator  and  a  thinker — scarcely  an  ad- 
So  It  was  that  the  fight  was  on.  It  was  the  ministrator.  His  it  was  to  rouse  for  the  fint 
first  real  nominating  convention  in  the  history  time  the  political  consciousness  of  bis  people. 
of  the  Republic.  More  than  that,  it  was  the  His  it  was  to  launch  a  genuine  national  party 
first  contested  election.  But  more  significant  in  BrazU.  The  hand  of  Hermes  .Fonsra 
still,  it  was  the  first  great  educational  cam-  may  guide  the  nation  more  surely  on  its 
paign  in  which  a  candidate  stumped  <he  course.  It  may  be  that  he  will  inject  into 
country,  speaking  everywhere  to  enormous  military  circles  and  admiriistrati\e  aSairs 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  upon  the  vital  ques-  something  of  the  efficiency  and  the  rigidne^ 
tions  of  national  life  and  policy.  It  was  a  of  discipline  he  has  already  shown.  Be  thai 
vivifyiiig  mission  to  the  electorate  of  the  as  it  may,  the  Republic  has  reached  its  ma- 
country  and  Barbosa  was  pre-eminently  the  jority  in  Brazil.  Year  by  year  the  nation  has 
man  for  the  place.  Two -things  were  the  moved  forward,  strengthening  her  hold,  din- 
targets  for  his  attack.  He  directed  his  lucid  fying  her  ^  ision,  enlarging  her  activities.  All 
and  vigorous  oratory  against  the  concentra-  is  not  done  in  a  day.  There  is  much  beyond. 
tion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clique  and  But  Brazil  has  at  last  laid  hold  intelligentb' 
the  failure  of  a  so-called  represetitatrv'e  govern-  of  the  essential  principles  of  represenlatirt 
ment  to  represent.  At  the  same  time  he  government.  With  growing  confidence  aiW 
attacked  what  he  saTw  as  the  militaristic  larger  education  she  will  make  good  hef 
menace,  control  by  the  army,  the  subservience  gain.  There  are  many  promises  in  these  four 
of  civil  power.    For  months  he  worked  as  if  years  ahead. 


THE   BONP  OF  THE   MOTHER  TONGUE 

pictures  President  Ponseca  af  the  Republic  of  Brui]  a 
public  of  Portugil  swcarins  eternal  (riendship) 


THE  AMERICAN    PRODUCTION   OF 
MAETERLINCK'S   "BLUE   BIRD" 

BY  JEANNETTE  L.  GILDER     • 

[A  year  ago  last  month  the  New  Theater,  a  really  independent  playhouse,  was  opened  to  the 
New  York  public.  This  was  an  event  of  significance  to  the  entire  American  art  world.  The  theater 
is  not  endowed  or  subsidized.  It  was  established  by  a  group  of  wealthy  men,  who  have  invested 
their  money  **with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to  provide  a  playhouse  where  superior  art  and  plays 
of  literary  excellence  are  to  be  presented  regardless  of  the  returns  at  the  box-office."  During  the  year 
the  management  presented  a  number  of  plays  that  fulfilled  these  high  ideals — ^and  some  that  did  not. 
It  also  inaugurated  a  series  of  productions  at  very  low  prices,  for  the  p>articular  benefit  of  the  city's 
population  who  are  not  able  to  pay  the  regular  rates.  The  first  of  these  "low  price  evenings  "  (October 
lo)  was  made  memorable  by  the  first  presentation  in  New  York  of  "The  Blue  Bird,"  the  beautiful 
allegory  of  the  search  for  happiness  which  is  one  of  the  later  masterpieces  of  the  Belgian  Shakespeare, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Miss  Gilder  considers  the  play  from  the  standpoint  of  a  veteran  theater-goer 
and  dramatic  critic.  Her  references  to  the  text  of  the  play  are  particularly  to  the  translation  of  the 
original  French  of  Maeterlinck,  by  Alexander  Teixeira  cle  Mattos,  published  in  this  country  by  Dodd, 
M^ul  &  Co. — The  Editor.) 

"T^HE  Blue  Bird"  is  the  sort  of  dramatic  than  a  Fairy  Play,  it  is  an  allegory,  just  as 
**  literature  that  we  expected  the  New  much  as  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  an  allegory. 
Theater  to  give  us,  and  that  it  did  not  do  so  The  play  as  given  at  the  New  Theater  is  the 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  a  translation  of  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos, 
surprise  and  a  disappointment,  but  like  every  and,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Forest 
new  enterprise  the  New  Theater  had  to  feel  Scene,  which  is  especially  difficult  to  repro- 
its  way.  Most  groping  is  done  in  the  dark,  duce,  is  given  in  its  entirety, 
but  the  groping  of  the  New  Theater  was  done  Maeterlinck's  plea  in  this  play  is  a  simple 
in  the  light  where  the  world  saw  and  pitied,  one — that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  afield 
laughed  or  scoffed  according  to  its  humor,  in.  search  of  happiness:  it  is  at  our  door  if  we 
':  Such  of  the  general  public  as  are  interested  only  know  just  where  to  look  for  it.  You 
in  the  drama  expecteci  that  the  New  Theater  may  tell  this  to  people  in  plain  prose,  and 
was  going  to  stand  for  the  highest  sort  of  they  pay  no  attention,  but  if  you  tell  it  to 
dramatic  art,  whether  it  made  or  lost  money  them  in  poetic  allegory  and  act  it  before 
by  its  experiments,  and  I  frankly  confess  that  their  eyes  with  striking  scenery  and  gorgeous 
I  was  among  those  who  were  disappointed  costumes,  it  makes  an  impression  that  mere 
with  the  first  season's  results.  Not  that  one  words  cannot  make.  Of  the  many  people 
can  always  expect  the  best  results  in  a  first  among  my  acquaintance  who  have  seen  "The 
season,  but  the  standard  was  not  what  I  had  Blue  Bird, "  only  one  or  two  have  failed  to  be 
hoped  for.  Nevertheless,  the  New  Theater  impressed  by  it,  but  these  one  or  two  were 
did  produce  a  number  of  plays  of  the  sort  that  unimaginative  and  looked  at  things  in  a  prac- 
we  were  looking  for,  among  them  "Sister  tical  way,  considering  it  absurd  that  Bre^d 
Beatrice. "  should  cut  a  sb'ce  off  of  his  stomach  and  hand  it 

"The  Blue  Bird"  is  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  to  the  children  to  eat.  The  children  did  not 
latest  play,  and  the  only  one  that  has  made  a  mind,  for  they  fell  upon  it  and  ate  it  with 
popular  success.  It  was  Sir  Henry  Irving  avidity.  In  spite  of  this  absurdity,  to  [^)eople 
who  said  that  Maeterlinck's  plays  were  not  of  more  imaginative  minds  the  play  is  most 
for  the  stage,  they  were  for  the  library,  but  impressi\'e.  I  have  heard  young  men  say, 
even  so  eminent  a  judge  of  dramatic  literature  that  they  had  a  new  feeling  about  death, 
as  Sir  Henry  could  make  mistakes,  and  he  that  it  seemed  a  different  thing  to  them, 
assuredly  made  one  when  he  assumed  that  after  seeing  Maeterlinck's  play,  and  that 
Maeterlinck's  plays  were  to  be  read,  not  they  would  speak  oftener  of  the  dead  than 
acted.  They  are  among  the  few  plays  that  they  had  before,  because  when  Tyltyl  says, 
bear  reading,  but  one  must  sympathize  with  "We  will  come  back  as  often  as  we  can," 
Sir  Henry,  who  had  an  old  actor's  views  of  Granny  Tyl  replies,  "It  is  our  only  pleasure, 
the  drama.  Maeterlinck  calls  "The  Blue  and  it's  such  a  treat  for  us  when  your 
Bird"  a  "Fairy  Play  in  Five  Acts. "  It  is  more  thoughts  visit  us!"    But  on  the  other  hanf^ 


-WATCHING   THE   CHRISTMAS   PARTY   ACROSS   THE   STREET 
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it  is  rather  sad  when  Gaffer  Tyl  adds,  "  We 
have  no  other  amusements." 

The  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  a  wood- 
cutter's cottage.  There  are  two  children 
asleep  in  their  bed,  one  at  the  foot  and  one 
at  the  head.  These  children  are  Tyltyi  and 
Mytyl.  They  are  just  waking  up;  it  is  Christ- 
mas e\'e.  There  is  no  prettier  scene  in  the 
play  than  when  these  two  youngsters  in  their 
"nighties"  tiptoe  across  the  tloor  and  look 
out  the  window  at  the  Christmas  festivities 
in  the  house  of  a  rich  neighbor  across  the 
street.  Their  conversation  is  most  natural 
and  is  given  in  the  short,  terse  sentences  for 
which  Maeterlinck,  as  well  as  Ibsen,  is  con- 
spicuous. As  they  are  dancing  about  the 
room,  enter  to  them  the  Fairy  BSrylune. 
They  think  that  she  is  their  neighbor.  Madam 
Berlingot,  but  the  fairy  denies  any  relation- 
ship or  any  likeness  to  that  lady.  She  in- 
vites the  children  to  go  with  her  to  her  house 
to  find  the  Blue  Bird,  which  is  the  synonym 
for  happiness.  They  go  with  her,  not  out  by 
the  door,  but  out  by  the  window,  delighted 


with  the  idea  of  the  adventure.  Before  they 
leave  the  woodcutter's  cottage,  the  Fairy 
gives  Tyltyi,  the  boy,  a  cap  to  wear  with  a 
large  diamond  in  it.  With  this  diamond  he 
can  see  into  the  souls  of  such  everyday  com- 
modities as  bread,  sugar,  milk,  light,  fire 
and  water.  With  a  turn  of  the  diamond, 
Water  comes  from  the  pump,  and  dances 
gracefully  across  the  stage;  from  the  hearth 
comes  Fire;  out  from  the  bread  pan  steps 
Bread;  Sugar,  with  his  sugary  fingers,  that 
later  in  the  play  he  breaks  off  and  feeds  to  the 
children,  steps  from  the  sugar  bowl.  From 
the  tall  clock  the  twelve  hours  step  out  and 
pose  prettily  before  the  children.  The  Fairy 
takes  them  to  her  palace,  and  thence  the 
children  set  forth  escorted  by  Light,  accom- 
panied by  the  faithful  dog  Tylo,  and  the  un- 
faithful cat  Tylette,  Bread,  Fire,  Water, 
Milk  and  Sugar.  Bread  is  the  "  comic  relief. " 
He  is  dressed  like  a  Turk  and  carries  a  scimi- 
tar with  which  he  cuts  off  slices  of  his  stomach 
for  the  children  when  they  are  hungry.  The 
dog  carries  out  Maeterlinck's  idea  of  "man's 
friend."  He  is  forever  by  the  side  of  the 
children  to  defend  his  "  little  god, "  as  he  calls 
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the  boy,  and  the  little  girl  from  any  mis- 
adventure. 

From  the  palace  of  the  Fairy  they  proceed 
to  the  Land  of  Memory,  which  in  this  allegory 
stands  for  Heaven,  and  they  find  their  dead 
and  gone  grandparents  and  the  little  brothers 
and  sisters  that  preceded  them  to  the  "  realms 
above. "  Neither  the  Fairy,  nor  the  cat,  the 
dog,  nor  any  of  the  other  fanciful  characters, 
accompany  them  to  the  Land  of  Memory. 
The  children  wander  In  the  mist,  and  wl.en 
the  mist  rises  two  figures  are  seen  at  a  cottage 
door,  both  sound  asleep.  Tylty I  recognizes 
them.  "  It  is  grandad  and  granny,"  he  ex- 
claims.   The  children  rush  toward  them  and 


r.LADYS   HOLETTE   A 


are  recognized.  "We  are  always  here  wait- 
ing for  a  visit  from  those  who  are  alive!" 
exclaims  Granny  Tyl.  "They  come  SO  sel- 
dom," Granny  Tyl  reminds  them  that  on 
a  certain  day  they  thought  of  her.  They 
admit  that  they  did.  It  is  then  that  she  says, 
"Well,  every  time  you  think  of  us  we  wake  up 
and  see  you  again,"  Neither  Gaffer  Tyl  nor 
Granny  Tyl  admils  that  they  are  dead. 

Gaffer  Tyl:  What  do  you  say?  .  .  . 
What  is  he  saying?  .  .  .  Xow  he's  us- 
ing words  we  don't  understand.  Is  it  a  new 
word,  a  new  invention?     ...     . 

Tyltvl:  The  word  "dc'ad"?     .     .     . 

Gaffer  Tyl:  Yes,  that  was  the  word. 
,     .     .     What  does  it  mean?    .     .     . 

Tyltyl:  Why.itmcans  that  one'sno  longer 
alive.    .     .     . 

Gaffer  Tix:  How  silly  they  are, up  there! 
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Tyltyl:  Is  it  nice  here?     ...  ...     I  have  managed   to  csc^ic  for  a 

Gaffer  Tvl:  Oh,  yes;  not  bad,  not  bad;  moment  to  warn  you;  but  I  greatly  fear  that 
and,  if  one  could  just  have  a  smoke     .     .     .   there  is  nothing  to  be  done.     .     .     . 

The  warning  that  the  Cat  brings  to  Night 
is,  that  the  two  children,  the  woodcutter's  sea 
and  daughter,  have  the  magical  diammid  and 
are  coming  to  demand  the  Blue  Bird.  -  Night 
is  greatly  distressed  at  the  attitude  of  Mao,  as 
represented  by  the  children : 

Night:  What  times  we  live  in!  .  .  . 
I  never  have  a  moment's  peace.  ...  I 
cannot  understand  Man,  these  last  few  ytsas. 
What  is  he  aiming  at?  .  .  .  Must  be 
absolutely  kjiow  everything?  Already  he 
has  captured  a  third  of  my  Mysteries,  all 
my  Terrors  are  afraid  and  dare  not  lea^x 
the  house,  my  Ghosts  have  taken  Sight,  the 
greater  part  of  my  Sicknesses  are  ill.     .     .     . 

As  Night  and  the  Cat  are  talking,  Tyityl, 
Mytyt,  Bread,  Sugar,  and  the  Dog  enter. 
The  Dog  keeps  dose  to  the  children.  Night 
questions  them  as  to  their  mission,  Tyltyl 
admits  that  he  has  come  to  find  the  Blue 
Bird,  and  demands  the  keys  of  the  mysterious 
doors.  These  Night  reluctantly  hands  to  him. 
The  first  door  that  Tyltyl  opens  is  one  that 
leads  to  the hallof  Ghosts.  When  heswings  the 
door  back  on  its  hinges  the  Ghosts  ^pear. 
Bread  and  Sugar  are  frightened,  but  Tyio,  the 
dog,  leaps  at  them,  barking.  Night  seizes  a 
stick  and  drives  them  back  and  the  doors 
saving  to  on  their  hinges.  Another  door  is 
opened  by  the  bold  Tyltyl,  and  throngh  this 
door  rushes  out  a  Utile  Sickness  wth  a 
name  suggestive  of  an  Indian  chief — Cold-in- 
the-Head.  He  is  hurried  back  into  his  cavern 
and  the  door  doses.  Undismayed,  Tyltyl 
opens  the  next  door,  from  out  of  which  the 
Wars  would  come  if  the  door  was  not  quickly 
pushed  shut  with  Tylt^'s  back  gainst   it. 

"  Come,  altogether,"  exclaims  Night, "  push 
hard!  Bread,  what  are  you  doing?  .  .  . 
Push  all  of  you!  How  strong  they  are! 
.  .  ,  Ah,  that's  it!  ,  .  .  They  are 
giving  way!  ...  It  was  high  time! 
.   .    .    Did  you  see  them?    .     .     ." 

Tyltyl  confesses  he  did,  and  found  them 
"huge  and  awful,"  Another  door  leads  into 
the  cave  of  Shades  and  Terrors.  Tyltyl  looks 
into  the  depths  of  the  cave,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
how  terrifying  they  are!"  but  Night  tells  hira 
they  are  chained,  so  he  closes  that  door  and 
goes  on  to  the  next.  Behind  this  door 
are  the  invisible  Perfumes  of  the  Night. 
"Oh,  what  pretty  ladies!"  exclaims  Mytyl. 
"How  well  they  dance,"  remarks  the  critical 


This  is  not  the  common  idea  of  heaven,  nor 
do  we  regard  the  earth  as  higher  than  heaven. 
Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  fn  an  ortho- 
dox way  were  told  that  earthly  pleasures, 
such  as  smoking,  are  not  missed.  Finally  the 
children  say  good-by  to  their  grandparents 
and  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
next  act  finds  them  in  the  palace  of  Night. 

There,  on  a  throne,  at  the  center  of  the 
stage,  sits  the  Queen  of  Night.  At  her  back 
is  a  door  of  brass;  at  either  side  of  the  steps 
of  her  throne  are  figures  supposed  to  repre- 
sent sleep;  there  are  also  mysterious  doors 
at  either  side  of  the  stage,  down  towards 
the  front.  Upon  this  scene,  from  the  right, 
enters  the  Cat.  Night  and  the  Cat  meet  as 
friends. 

Night:  What  is  the  matter,  child?  .  .  . 
Vou  look  pale  and  thin  and  you  are  splashed 
with  mud  to  your  very  whiskers,  ,  .  . 
Have  you  been  fighting  on  the  tiles  again,  in 
the  snow  and  rain?    .     .     . 

TirE  Cat:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

lilesi     .     .     .     It's  our  secret  that's  at  stake! 

It's    the    lieginning   of    the  end! 
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Tyltyl.     "What  are  those  whom  one  can       Tyltyl:  Why  do  they  call  us  the  Ut  tie  Ih-e 

hardly  see?"  asks  Mytyl.    "  They  are  the  Per-  children? 

fumes  of  my  Shadow,"  Night  tells  her.    An-       Light:  Because  they  themselves  arc  not 

other  door  reveals  Germs  and  Microbes,  and  alive  yet.    .    .    . 

then  Tyltyl,  being  convinced  that  the  Blue       Tyltyl:  What  are  they  doing,  then?  .  .  . 

Bird  is  not  behind  any  of  those  doors,  ex-       Light:  They  are  awaiting   the   hour  of 

presses  his  determination  to  open  the  big  their  birth. 

brass  door  at  the  back  of  Night's  throne.    She       Tyltyl:  The  hour  of  their  birth?     .    .    . 

triestoprevent  him, but  he  insists;  the  door  is       Light:  Yes;  it  Js  from  here  that  all  the 

opened  and  Myriads  of  Blue  Birds  are  seen  children  come  who  are  bom  upon  our  eartL 

fl)ang  about.     He  catches  the  birds  in  his  Each  awaits    his   day.    .     .     .     When  the 

arms,  but  they  die,  and  the  duld  weeps,  with  fathers    and   mothers    want    children,   the 

Light  trying  to  comfort  him.  great  doors  which   you  see   there,  on   the 

The  next  scene  in  the  book  is  the  Forest  right,   are   opened   and  the   little   ones  go 
Scene,  but  that  has  been  omitted  and  in  the  down.     ... 
play  we  pass  on  to  the  graveyard,  a  very  pretty 

scene  and  a  very  impressive  one.  The  Dog  The  talk  between  the  live  children  and  the 
is  frightened,  and  Mytyl  is  frightened,  but  unborn  children  is  very  pretty  and  sometimes 
Tyltyl  is  not.  witty.  In  the  midst  of  the  scene  comes  Father 

Time.    The  opal  doors  at  the  back  of  the 

Mytyl  {poifUing  to  the  slabs):  Are  those  the  stage  turn  upon  their  hinges,  and  there  we 
doors  of  their  houses?     ...  see  a  galley  with  Father  Time  standing  on  the 

Tyltyl:  Yes.  deck.     "Are  they  ready  whose  hour  has 

Mytyl:    Do    they    go     out    when    it's  struck? ''  he  asks,  and  all  the  children  msli 
fine?    ....  towards  him  as  though  they  wanted  to  be 

Tyltyl:    They    can    cmly    go    out     at  bom,  but  from  these  he  selects  only  a  few, 
night.     .     .     .  Some  try  to  rush  aboard  the  galley  without 

Mytyl:  Why?    .     .     .  being  called,  but  they  are  disco\'cred  and 

Tyltyl:    Because     they     are    in     their  sent  back  by  Time.    At  first  the  old  man  does 
shirts.     ...  not  discover  Tyltyl,  Myt)d  and  Light,  but 

Mytyl:  Do    they  go  out    also  when    it  when  he  does  he  is  dumbfounded  and  furious 
rains?    .     .     .  and  threatens  them  with  his  scythe.     They 

Tyltyl:   When  it    rains    they    stay  at  slip  away  and  escape  him. 
home.     ...  In  the  next  scene  the  children  bid  fareweD 

Mytyl:  Is  it  nice  in  their  homes?    ...  to  their  friends  Light,  Bread,  Sugar,  Fire  and 

Tyltyl:  They  say  it's  very  cramped.  .  .  .   Milk.     The  saddest  p>arting  is  with  Tyla 

Mytyl:    Have    they    any     little    chil-  The  children  are  loathe  to  part  from  their 
dren?     .     .     .  new-foimd  friends  and  weep  bitteriy.    Light 

Tyltyl:  Why,  yes;   they  have  all  those  tries  to  pacify  them.    "Never  forget  that  I 
that  die.     .     .     .  am  speaking  to  you  in  every  spreading  mooo- 

beam,  in  every  twinkling  star,  in  every  dawn 

Still  Mytyl  is  not  reassured,  and  when  the  that  rises,  in  every  lamp  that  is  lit,  in  every 
clock  strikes  twelve  and  she  knows  the  graves  good  and  bright  thought  of  your  soul, 
are  to  open  and  the  dead  will  come  forth,  she  (Eight  o^clock  strikes  behind  the  wail.)  Listen! 
clings  to  her  brother  for  protection.  Then  in-  .  .  .  The  hour  is  striking!  .  .  .  Good- 
stead  of  the  dead,  the  transformation  shows  by!  .  .  .  The  door  is  opening!  .  .  . 
the  graveyard  planted  thick  with  lilies.  One  In  with  you!  In  with  you!  -  .  . 
must  admit  that  they  are  not  very  real  look-  She  pushes  the  children  through  the  door, 
ing  b'lies,  but  they  serve  to  reassure  Mytyl.   and  Bread,  Sugar,  and  Water  and  the  rest 

The  scene  representing  the  Kingdom  of  the  wipe  their  tears  while  Tylo  howls  behind  the 
P'uture  Ls,  scenically,  one  of  the  best  in  the  scenes. 

play.  It  reveals  the  halls  of  the  Azure  Palace  The  scene  now  changes  back  to  the  wood- 
where  the  children  wait  that  are  yet  to  be  cutter's  cottage,  with  the  children  in  bed 
bom.  These  little  unboms  in  their  blue  veils  and  asleep.  Their  parents  enter,  and  the 
are  a  pathetic  lot.  Tyltyl,  Mytyl  and  Light  youngsters  talk  of  their  friends.  Light,  Sugar, 
enter  upon  this  scene.  The  other  characters  Water,  Bread  and  Tylo,  etc.  Poor  Mummy 
do  not  come  with  them.  The  unborn  chil-  Tyl  thinks  that  they  are  raving  with  fever  and 
dren  are  very  much  excited  at  seeing  the  live  are  going  to  die.  Father  Tyl  looks  at  it  more 
children;  they  crowd  around  them.  philosophically;  he  thinks  that  they  have  been 
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dfL-aming.     When  Neighbor   Berlmgot   en-  With  this  the  curtain  goes  down,  and  the 

ters,   the  children   think  that  she  is  their  audience  of  two  thousand  people  goes  home  to 

Fairy  friend.    She  tells  them  how  ill  her  little  think  it  all  over.    Some  regard  it  simply  as 

girl  is,  and  how  she  craves  the  blue  dove  that  a  beautiful  production,  others  take  it  more 

belongs  to  the  children.     Tyltyl  goes  to  the  seriously  and  are  impressed  with  the  allegory, 

cage,  takes  it  down,  hands  it  to  the  old  woman  It  is  exceedingly  well  acted,  though  one  might 

to  take  to  the  child.    She  rushes  off  the  stage  think  there  was  no  opportunity  for  acting, 

with  it  and  comes  back  with  the  child,  who  The    characterizations  of    the   Dog  and  the 

has  been  cured  by  the  gift  of  the  bird,  and  Cat  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  parts, 

who  wishes  to  learn  from  the  children  how  it  Maeterlinck  is  a  great  genius,  but  he  is  not 

should  be  fed.    Tyltyl  takes  it  from  her  hand  always  an  original  genius.   It  is  very  do^btful 

to  show  her,  when  it  escapes.    The  little  girl  if  "The  Blue  Bird"  would  have  been  written  if 

bursts    into   tears.      "Never   mind,"    says  "PeterPan"hadnotblazedthelrail.  Beautiful 

Tyltyl,    "don't    cry.     ...     I    will    catch  as  is  his  "  Mary  Magdalene,"  two  of  its  most 

him  again.     .     .     ."     (Stepping  to  the  front  dramatic   situations   are    taken    from    Paul 

of  the  stage  and  addressing  the  audience,  he  Heyse's  "  Mary  of  Magdaia."   Maeterlinck  is 

continues):  "  If  any  of  you  should  find  him,  fair  enough  to  admit  this  in  the  preface  to  his 

would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  give  him  play.     But  even  if  he  does  get  occasional 

back  to  us?     .     .     .     We  need  him  for  our  ideas  from  others,  his   magic  band  weaves 

happiness,  later  on.     .     .     ."  them  into  cloth  of  gold. 


toae.  His  Suuaht.  he  hjin»l(  deciar 
irirr  dftboT^tions  <A  menlBl  subtlety  t\ 
ml"  JdtkJIb."  "  Monna  Vmiw  "  wi 
II  ben  Icnon  of  which  is  "  The  Life  r 


MAURICE  MAF.TERUNCK,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BLUE  BIRD" 
frequently  called,  ii  perhaps  the  mrKt  emmmt  living  drami 
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BY  LAWRENCE  OILMAN 


FT  is  a  good  many  years  since  Charles  Lamb  these  many  years;  and  as  we  read  his  words 
paid  his  amiable  tribute  to  the  musical  re-  less  often  now  than  we  read  Nietzsche's,  so 
ceptiveness  of  his  generation — "an  age  const!-  we  would  be  restless  and  unsatisfied  if  we  had 
tuted  to  the  quick  and  critical  perception  of  to  subsist  upon  the  kind  and  the  quantity 
all  harmonious  combinations,  I  verily  believe,   of  musical  fare  to  which  we  would  have  been 


beyond  all  preceding 
ages,  since  Jubal 
stumbled  upon  the 
gamut."  Reading  this 
encomium  a  century 
after,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  curiously  what 
that  shrewd  observer 
and  lovable  philoso- 
pher would  say  of  the 
musical  capacities  and 
propensities  of  our 
own  day,  were  he  de- 
sirably present  to  esti- 
mate them.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that 
he  would  be  incredu- 
lous of  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  musical  taste 
and  curiosity  in,  let  us 
say,  the  America  of  to- 
day; and  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  he 
would  be  staggered  by 
our  appetite  for  and 
our  interest  in  music 
of  the  belter  sort. 
What,  it  is  delightful 
to  speculate,  would  he 
have  thought  of  our 
music  and  of  our  liking 
for  it?  It  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  inimita- 
ble confidence  of  his: 
"Sentimentally  I  am 
disposed  to  harmony; 
but  organically  I  am 
incapable  of  a  tune." 
Would  his  friendly  dis- 
position toward  har- 
mony have  withstood, 
let  us  say,  the  ".\lso 
Sprach    Zarathustr 


confined  in  the  day  oi' 
the  delectable  Ella. 

In  the  matter  ot 
both  quantity  and 
quality,  consider  ihe 
amount  of  good  maik 
to  which  America  will 
be  expected  to  respond 
this  season.  In  Nn 
York  we  shall  pw 
heed  to  the  actintin 
of  no  less  than  sevni 
orchestral,  four  cham- 
ber-music, and  two 
choral  organizatiooi. 
all  offering  perform- 
ances of  music  of  ibf 
highest  class,  not  to 
speak  of  the  uncount- 
able operations  of  tbt 
soloists — givers  of 
piano,  violin ,  and  sonf 
recitals;  and  for 
twenty-two  weeks  we 
shall  hear  perform- 
ances of  opera  which 
will  occur,  after  the 
middle  of  January,  on 
every  nigh  t  of  the  «frk 
save  the  first.  Vihra 
we  look  beyond  the 
gatesofthcmetr(^)oli<. 
we  find  that  Boston. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
New  Orleans.  Mon- 
treal, have  their  open 
companies  and  theif 
seasons  of  opera-giv- 
ing; that  not  alone  ihr 
first  three  of  the* 
cities,  but  such  othere 
as  Cincinnati,  Sealtlf. 
of   Richard    Strauss,   Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  have  their  <" 


>tt  a  cast  for  the  part  of  the  hemine  i 

.Inn  afUT  th(  holidays  at  the  New  Thrjle 
Masciuni    is  exiMclci!   li.  .lireit  the 


with  which,  among  other  performances,  the  chestras    and    their   seasons  of    high-gradf 

Philharmonic  Society  began  last  month  its  orchestral  concerts;  that  it  is  an  eiceptiona) 

current    season   in    New    York  ?     But    that  city  which  is  without  iU  varyingly  ambitious 

serene  and   mellow   spirit   has  been   silent  choral  society;  and  that  the  most  eminent  of 
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he  worid's  singers,  pianists,  and  fiddlers  go 
ip  and  down  the  land,  between  October  and 
iune,  giving  more  or  less  profitable  concerts 
if  more  or  less  worthy  music.  Surely  this  is 
k  spectacle  that  would  have  amazed  the 
mderstanding  of  Lamb! 

There  will  not  be  this  season,  it  is  true,  the 
;lut  of  music  which  has  marked  the  past 
hree  or  four  years  in  America.  It  was  made 
tainfuUy  dear  to  the  musical  managers 
ast  season  that  the  thing  had  been  over- 
lone — that  the  supply  had  finally,  but  un- 
nistakably,  exceeded  the  demand.  The 
nanagers,  and  the  virtuosi  also,  have  ac- 
quired w^om,  and  there  is  now  a  nicer 
idjusUnent  between  requirement  and  satis- 
action.  Even  so,  there  is  activity  enough,  in 
J I  conscience. 


First,  as  to  that  subject  of  engrossing  and 
deathless  interest  to  the  general :  the  doings  of 
the  opera  houses.  In  New  York,  the  Metro- 
politan, having  at  last  and  definitively  swal- 
lowed Mr,  Hammerstein's  canary,  is  now  in 
untroubled  control  of  the  situation,  and,  when 


(Of  the  MelropoUtan  Oper..  CompanU 

these  lines  appear,  will  have  opened  its  first 
season  under  the  sole  direction  of  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza.  It  will  be  a  soberer  winter,  oper- 
atically,  ^vithout  the  Manhattan;  no  mat- 
ter how  brilliant  and  delightful  the  season 
may  be  at  the  house  which  is  now  unrivaled, 
there  will  be  persistent  longings  for  the  con- 
ditions that  Mr.  Hammerstein  made  possible, 
and  for  his  own  ebullient,  adventurous,  and 
vital  acti\itie5.  The  establishment  in  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  will  be  poignantly  missed,  even 
though  we  are  to  be  pri\ilcged  to  hear  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  operas,  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
singers,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein's  conductor 
within  the  august  walls  of  the  Metropolitan; 
for  such  performances  as  Mr,  Hammerstein 
gave  of  "  Pelleas  et  MfUsande,"  of "  Louise," 
of  " LesContesd' Hoffmann,"  of  "Le Jongleur 
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de  Notre  Dame,"  cannot  be  duplicated  out-  o|jera,"  "Natoma."-   This  is  the  work  which 
side  of  the  Manhattan.  was  originally  intended  for  production  by  Mr. 

Chicago  and  Philadelphia  will  profit  most  Hammerstein,  but  which  now  falls  to  the  lot 
largely  by  the  Metropolitan's  absorption  of  of  the  Chicago- Philadelphia  company.  Theli- 
the  Manhattan  establishment.  The  dty  of  bretto,byMr.JosephD.Reddingof  SanFran- 
the  Middle  West  inherits  the  Manhattan  cisco  and  New  York,  tells  a  tragic  lo^-e  tik 
organization  practically  in  tola,  and  is  now  of  early  mission  days  in  Spanish  California, 
observing  the  talents  of  Cleofonte  Campa-  Mr.  Herbert  has  naively  announced  that  be 
nini,  Melba,  Garden,  Renaud,  Dalmores,  has  "tried  to  write  melodious,  flowing  music": 
Sammarco,  Dufranne,  McCormack,  Bressler-  he  does  not  admire  Debussy,  and  ''hazy  har- 
Gianoli,  and  discovering  for  itself  the  quali-  monies"  are  displeasing  to  him;  so  it  is  to 
ties  of  "Pell^as  et  Melisande,"  "Thais"  and  be  presumed  that  he  has  successfully  avoided 
"Louise."  Moreover,  in  pursuance  of  what  writing  like  that  nefarious  composer.  Id  ccr- 
the  Metropolitan  management  euphemistic-  tain  instances  he  has  sought,  he  says,  to  imi- 
ally  calls  "the  working  agreement"  prodded  tate  Indian  music,  but  he  has  used  "no  spc- 
for  between  that  establishment  and  its  allied  ciai  Indian  theme."  Likewise,  there  is  Span- 
companies,  certain  of  the  great  ones  from  the  ish  coloring,  but  "no  spedal  Spanish  theme 
New  York  house — as  Miss  Farrar  and  Messrs.  has  been  employed."  It  is  understood  that 
Caruso,  Slezak,  Scotti^will  be  lent  upon  occa-  the  r6!e  of  the  heroine  will  be  assumed  by  Mis 
sion  to  the  Chicago  enterprise.  Garden,    Mr.  Dippel  has  also  announced  at 

The  season  planned  for  Chicago  is  to  en-  various  times,  it  is  regrettable  to  note,  his 
dure  for  ten  weeks,  that  is,  until  the  third  purpose  to  produce,  either  in  Chicago,  Phila- 
week  of  January,  when  the  organization  will  delphia,  or  New  York,  Saint-Saens'  weaii- 
be  transferred  bodily  to  Philadelphia,  where  some  "Henry  VIII,"  Jean  Nougue's  blatant 
it  will  occupy  the  theater  built  by  Mr.  Ham-  and  empty  "Quo  Vadis,"  and — an  enli\-cning 
merstein.  During  its  ten-weeks  season  there  but  remote  possibility — Strauis'  new  and  as 
the  company  will  come  to  New  York  for  a  series  yet  unperformed  comic  opera,  "The  K-iight 
of  Tuesday-night  performances  of  French  of  the  Rose." 
opera  to  be  given  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

season  at  the  Metropolitan.    While  the  com-  boston's  operatic  .^CTivrriEs 

pany  is  in  the  West  it  will  undertake  excur- 
sions to  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Milwaukee.  In  Boston  the  locally  domiciled  cq>era  cam- 
In  Philadelphia  will  occur  one  of  the  salient  pany,  also  "allied"  with  the  cstablishoiest 
events  of  the  winter's  opera  season;  for  there,  in  New  York,  has  already  begun  a  more  am- 
early  in  February,  Mr.  Dippel  purposes  to  bitious  season  than  it  undertook  last  winter, 
mount  Mr.  Victor  Herbert's  "American  grand  The  most  expensive  seats  now  cost  five  drf- 
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lars,  instead  of  three  as  before.    Miss  Farrar,  the  promises  of  the   management  are  less 

Mme.  Fremstad,  Mme.  Homer,  with  Caruso,  swelling  and  all-inclusive  than  they  have  been 

Jadklowker,  Stezak,  and  others,  are  to  be  lent  for  the  past  two  seasons.     The  New  York 

by  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  local  company  company  will  abandon  its  attempt  at  expan- 

w-ill  retain,  among  its  own  singers  of  greater  sion,  and  will  no  more  endeavor  to  emulate 

magnitude,  Mme.  Lipkowska,  Miss  Nielsen,  SirBoyleRoche's  bird.andbe  in  twoplaces  at 

and    Messrs.    Baklanoff    and   Constantino,  once.    With  most  commendable  good  sense, 

Mr.  Dippel's  forces  are  also  being  drawn  the  directors  have  concluded,  in  the  words  of 

upon  in  addition.     Of  the  new  works  to  the  prospectus,  that  "by  confining  its  labors 

be  given  the  chief   are  Puccini's   "  Girl  of  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  (except  on 

the  Golden  West"  (after  New  York  has  tried  evenings  when  no  performances  take  place  in 

it  out),  Laparra's  "Habanera,"  Massenet's  New  York),  the  management  wilt  be  able  to 

"Wcrlhcr,"  and  a  new  opera,  "The  Sacri-  ofifer  a  repertoire  even  more  varied  than  here- 

iice,"  text  and  music  by  Frederick  S.  Con-  tofore,  to  prepare  the  same  more  carefully, 

verse,  whose  "Pipe  of  Desire"  the  Metro-  and,  above  ail,  to  have  ail  its  great  artists 

politan  performed  to  little  purpose  last  spring,  available   for   performances    in    New    York. 

"TheSacrifice,"  theaction  of  which  passeson  Thus  the  casts  at  every  subscription  per- 

the  Mexican  border  during  the  war  days  of  formance  will  necessarily  include  the  best 

1846,  will  be  the  second  American  opera  to  artists  of  the  company."    There  will  be  a  few 

he  given  this  season  under  the  protection  of  visits  to  Philadelphia  and  Booklyn;  ))ut,  with 

the  syndicate:  Mr.  Converse  and  Mr.  Her-  these  exceptions,  the  performances  in  other 

bert  may  well  be  oppressed  by  the  responsi-  cities  will  be  given  up;  the  ''working  agree- 

bility  of  representing  so  conspicuously  the  nTent"  with  the  "allied  interests  "in  the  prov- 

much  agitated  movement  in  behalf  of  what  inces  will  permit   the   company   to  devote 

iscaUed"operain English," and thdrdeliver-  itself  to  the  metropolis, 
ances  will  be  observed  with  lively  curiosity.       Three  important  novelties  will  almost  cer- 

The  Boston  house  will  also  have  attempted,  tainly  begivenby  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.    These 

when  this  appears,  a  performance  in  dramatic  are  Puccini's  long-awaited  setting  of  Belasco's 

formofDcbussy'sjuvemlecantata,"L'Enfant  turgid  melodrama,  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 

Prodigue" — the  work  which  in  1884  won  him  West";  HumpeTdinck's"K6nigskinder" (also 

the  Prix  de  Rome.  long-awaited) ;  and  Dukas'  "Arianeet  Barbe- 

Bleue,"  the  text  by  Maeterlinck.    The  first 

NOTABLE  NEW  YOXK  PBODUCTiONS  two  works  have  never  been  performed:  their 

New  York  premieres  will  be  their  first  pro- 

To  come  back  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  ductions  anywhere;  Dukas'  music-drama  be- 

ihe  Metropolitan,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  'ongs  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Paris  Opera- 
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Comique.  Puccini's  opera  is  to  be  sung  by  three  composers  of  large  reputation  will  come 
Mr.  Caruso,  Mr.  Amato,  and — for  the  title  to  America  to  be  present  at  the  productka 
r61e,  "the  Girl" — Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  of  their  operas:  Mr.  Puccini  for  **The  Girl 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  inevitable  in-  of  the  Golden  West,"  Mr.  HumperdiDd 
terpreter  of  this  part  is  Miss  Farrar;  but  in  for  "  Konigskinder, "  and  Mr.  Dukas  kt 
such  matters  the  lucubrations  of  impresarios,  "Ariane  et  Barbe-Bleue."  A  fourth  corn- 
as  was  said  concerning  those  of  a  famous  dead  poser  of  eminence  may  also  make  his  ap- 
financier,  "move  in  a  higher  sphere  than  ours."  pearance  among  us  early  in  the  new  year  to 
Last  year  the  Metropolitan  promised  twelve  "assist"  at  the  premifere  of  a  new  opera, 
novelties  and  actually  gave  four;  it  promised  This  is  Mascagni,  whose  "Ysobel,"  at  the 
sixteen  revivals  and  gave  eight.  This  year  moment  of  writing,  is  announced  for  produc- 
the  list  is  less  ambitious;  only  ten  novelties  tion,  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  at  the  New 
and  seven  revivals  appear  on  it.  Goldmark's  Theater,  with  Miss  Bessie  Abott,  an  Arocii* 
"Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  Leroux's  "Le  Che-  can  and  a  one-time  member  of  the  Metro- 
mineau, "  Wolf-Ferrai^s  "  Le  Donne  Curiose, "  politan  company,  in  the  name-part.  Tbt 
and  Nougue's  "Quo  Vadis"  reappear  duti-  opera  is  not  as  yet  completed,  and  '\\> 
fully  among  the  novelties,  and  the  promised  New  York  production  will  be  the  first  any- 
revivals  embrace  Boito's  "  Mefistofele, "  Ros-  where.  Mascagni,  it  will  be  recalled,  visiteil 
sim"s  "William  Tell,"  and  Mozart's  "Don  America  in  1902  as  the  head  of  a  badly  man- 
Giovanni."  Gluck's  "  Armide,"  which  opened  aged  opera  company  which  presented  here  he 
the  Metropolitan's  season  on  November  14,  "Iris"  and  "Zanetto."  He  then  disdosed 
is  actually  a  novelty  so  far  as  New  York  is  striking  powers  as  a  conductor — ^his  reading  (H 
concerned,  though  it  is  133  years  old.  '    "  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  is  not  easy  to  forget. 

The  list  of  singers  to  be  heard  at  the  Metro- 
politan show3,few  unfamilar  names.    Of  these         important  orchestral  and  choral 
the  most  consequential  are  Dimitri  Smirnoff,  peiIformances 

a  Russian  lyric  tenor  of  reputation;  Robert 

Lasalle,  another  tenor,  and  a  son  of  the  emi-  In  the  midst  of  the  operatic  tumult  the 
nent  French  baritone  who  was  a  conspicuous  chief  orchestras  and  choral  societies  go  thdr 
figure  on  the  Metropolitan  stage  a  decade  and  appointed  and  comparatively  serene  wap. 
a  half  ago;  and  Lucie  Weidt,  a  dramatic  so-  In  New  York,  the  Symphony  Society  under 
prano  of  some  renown  who  hails  from  the  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Vienna  Opera.  Besides  these,  the  Boston  under  the  masterful  and  vivid  Mahler,  ha\t 
wing  is  to  be  drawn  upon  for  Misses  Nielsen,  already  begun  seasons  rich  in  promise.  Mr. 
M^lis,  Lipkowska,  and  Mr.  Constantino  and  Damrosch,  long  conspicuous  as  an  undaunted 
Mr.  Baklanoff ,  and  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  seeker  and  producer  of  new  scores,  announce 
branch  will  supply  the  more  distingvushed  a  sheaf  of  interesting  novelties.  Among  them 
of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  late  singers.  For  are  Debussy's  new  orchestral  piece,  "Iberia" 
the  others,  there  are,  of  course,  the  indis-  (one  of  his  orchestral  "  Images  );  symphonies 
pensable  Caruso  and  the  almost  equally  in-  by  the  American,  Henry  Hadley,  by  Chaus- 
dispensable  Miss  Farrar;  there  are  also,  among  son,  the  lamented  Frenchman,  and  by  Duka*. 
the  women,  Emmy  Destinn,  Olive  Fremstad,  and  a  Theme  and  Variations  by  Frederick 
Berta  Morena,  and  Louise  Homer;  among  the  Stock.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  already  performed 
men,  Burrian,  Jadklowker,  Jorn,  Slezak,  Reiss,  for  the  first  time  here  two  noteworthy  Engtish 
for  tenors;  Amato,  Campanari,  Gilly,  Goritz,  works — a  fresh,  vigorous,  and  imaginative 
Soomer,  Scotti,  Hinckley,  and  Witherspoon,  tone-poem,  "  Villon, ''  by  William  Wallace, 
for  baritones  and  basses.  The  inimitable  and  "Brigg  Fair,*'  a  poetic  and  charming 
Toscanini  and  the  ardent  Hertz  will  again  be  rhapsody  on  an  old  English  folk-tune  In- 
the  chief  conductors.  The  season  will  be  ex-  Frederick  Delius,  one  of  the  most  important 
tended  from  20  to  22  weeks,  and  there  will  be  of  the  younger  contemporary  music-maker^ 
performances  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs-  The  Philharmonic  Society,  now  in  the  hand5 
day,  and  Friday  nights,  and,  later  in  the  season,  of  an  experienced  concert-manager,  will  gi^T 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  nights,  in  addition  forty  concerts  in  New  York  alone,  with  out-of- 
to  the  Saturday  matinee,  not  to  speak  of  a  town  trips  to  Brooklyn  and  other  neighboring 
projected  series  of  "classical  matinees"  (for  communities,  and,  later,  a  Western  trip.  i!r. 
such  works  as  "Armide,"  '*Orfeo,"  "Don  Mahler  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  con- 
Giovanni,"  etc.)  and  si)ecial  performances  cert-going  public  last  year  by  his  cxtraor- 
of  various  kinds.  Truly  a  portentous  pro-  dinarily  vital  and  quickening  interpretation 
gramme!     To  add  to  the  season's  gayety,   of  familiar  masterworks,  and  his  ** reading" 
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ire  always  engrossing.  He  is  by  no  means  in- 
.■ariably  satisfying,  but  he  is  never  conven- 
ional  or  lethargic.  In  addition  to  these 
:hief  orchestras,  New  York  will  hear  also  (to 
peak  only  of  its  resident  organizations)  the 
ndefatigable  Russian  Symphony  players,  and 
he  worthy  People's  Symphony  and  Voipe 
ijTnphony  bands. 

In  Boston  the  most  famous  and  impeccable 
if  American  orchestras  continues  its  highly 
irized  ministrations.  Mr.  Fiedler,  who  is 
.f;aio  the  robust,  the  untamed  and  mitam- 
.ble,  master  of  Mr.  Higginson's  men,  has  al- 
eady  got  well  into  his  stride  for  the  new 
eason.  The  programme  which  he  has 
ilanned  for  the  winter's  work  contains  a  lium- 
ter  of  promiang  new  works.  He  will  play  (or 
rili  already  have  played  when  these  notes  ap- 
.ear),  the  "Macbeth"  of  Strauss,  the  "Ap- 
talachia,"  "Dance  Rhapsody,"  and  "In  a 
lummer  Garden"  of  Delius,  three  Dramatic 
dances  by  Granville  Bantock,  the  English- 
nan,  and  one  of  Mr.  Mahler's  portentous  and 
leaven-storming  symphonies.  The  Boston 
)rchestra  rejoices  in  a  new  concert-master, 
^ntOD  Witek,  a  Bohemian,  who  has  ser\'ed  as 
oncert-master  of  the  Berlin  Phyharmonic. 

In  Chicago  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orches- 
ra  is  launched  upon  its  twentieth  season,  di- 
ected  by  the  esteemed  and  excellent  Fred- 
rick Stock.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
[uestions  to  be  decided  by  the  present  season 
5  how  the  orchestral  lamb  and  the  operatic 
ion  wU  get  on  together  in  the  Western 
netrcqpolis.  The  orchestra  has  stanch  and 
ronderfuLy  loyal  adherents;  but  the  lure  of 
he  operatic  flesh-pots  is  exceedingly  potent, 
Almost  it  were  better  that  the  Auditorium  and 
.11  its  operatic  paraphernaha  should  be  cast 
nto  the  sea  than  that  the  influence  of  Chi- 
ago's  admirable  and  valorous  orchestra 
hould  be  impaired. 

As  for  the  choral  societies,  they  are  as 
ctive  as  ever.  In  New  York  the  Oratorio 
iociety  will  perform  as  its  chief  offering 
iTesar  Franck's  noble  "  Beatitudes,"  while  the 
ktudcal  Art  Society  will  adhere  to  its  familiar 
nd  unique  function  of  presenting  the  a 
appeila  music  of  the  old  masters.  In  Boston 
he  Cecilia  Society  plans  some  important  per- 
ormanccs  in  conjunction  with  the  Symphony 
>rchestra,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr. 
■'iedler,  among  them  productions  of  the  first 
lart  of  Bantock's  "Omar  Khayyam,"  of 
*ierne's  "The  Children's  Crusade,"  and  of 
he  Matthew  Passion;  while  the  pious  and 
renerable  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  goes 
ts  unimportunate  way.  Among  the  chamber- 
nustc  organizations,  the  Kneisel,  Flonzaley, 


and  Olive  Mead  Quartets,  the  Barrfere  En- 
semble (of  wind  instrument  players),  the 
Adele  Margulies  Trio,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Mannes  with  their  sonata  recitals,  are 
again  in  the  field,  with  concerts  planned  for 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

SOLOISTS,    KNOWS   AND   tINKNOWN 

Concerning  the  great  army  of  soloists,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  list  of  them  would,  in  the  main, 
resolve  itself  into  a  catalogue  of  thrice- 
familiar  names — such  names  as  Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink,  Hofmaim,  Busoni,  Mischa 
Elman.  There  are  comparatively  few  stran- 
gers of  importance.  We  ha\'e  already  heard 
Felix  Berber,  an  admirable,  though  not  very 
stimulating,  violinist  who  comes  from  Ger- 
many with  an  impressive  reputation,  and 
Alexander  Heinemann,  a  Teutonic  baritone 
of  intelligence  and  vocal  skill.  A  \Tsit  from 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  German  musicians,  will  probably 
have  materialized;  but  Scharwenka  is  by 
no  means  a  stranger  in  America,  for  he  has 
visited  and  sojourned  here  more  than  once — 
indt-ed,  his  opera  "Matiswintha"  was  i>ro- 
duced  at  the  iletropohtan  in  1S07.  In  order 
that  our  survey  may  be  harmoniously  pro- 
portioned, here  arc  some  of  the  othee  promi- 
nent entertainers  who,  according  to  the  prom- 
ises of  the  managers,  will  occupy  our  concert 
platforms  between  now  and  the  bursting  of 
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the  Aijril  buds:  among  the  singers,  Rhtin-  year,  and  Boris  Hambourg,  brother  of  ibc 

hold  von  Warlich,  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Kirk-  celebrated  pianist,  who  comes  this  season  l"t 

by  Lunn,  Clarence  Whitehill;  of  the  pianists,  the  first  time. 

Yolando    Mero,    Fanny    Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Already  the  sonorous  chorus  is  swfilinp, 

Adolf  Borchard  (a  stranger  from  France);  of  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  we  shaJ  ali 

the  violinists,  Francis  Macmillen,  Emanuel  have  more  than  abundant  opportunity  to 

Ondricek  (a  newcomer  from  Bohemia) ;  of  the  signify  whether  or  no  we,  like  Lamb,  art 

'cellists,  Joseph  Malkan,  who  visited  us  last  '"sentimentally  disposed  to  harmony." 


E   CAl«PA.SPa 

;;i«i.j«ii  lliKi.i  i('.iTii!urtur  ij(  ihe  Thi-Kic™  Thomas  (Conduclot  of  lite  Oiiciwa  Op»ri 

iiy)  Orchestra)  CcDlpuiy) 

THREt  CONSPICUOUS  FIGURES  IN  CHICAGO'S  MUSIC  SEASON 


A  COURT  SCENE  AT  THE  GEC»GE  JUNIOR  REPUBUC  FREEVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

A  REPUBLIC   FOR  BOYS   AND    GIRLS 
—AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 

BY  JEANNE  ROBERT 

'T'HE most  wonderful  thingaboultheGeorge  for  your  presence  will  be  disturbing.  Unless 
*  Junior  Republic  is  that  the  casual  visitor  you  can  become  vitally  interested  in  the 
grants  to  remain  there,  to  drop  the  cares  o!  work,  unless  you  already  believe  in  the 
life  and  hasten  back  to  boyhood  or  girlhood  larger  democracy,  and  are  ready  to  bend 
to  grow  up  under  "Daddy  George's"  benev-  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  stay  away  from 
olent  care.  The  atmosphere  is  permeated  this  little  training  school  for  citizenship, 
■with  the  breath  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  More  than  two  decades  have  passed  since  Mr. 
"feeds  upon  frffidom  and  lives."  You  are  William  R.  George  began  pioneering  on  the 
sure  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  at  work  or  in  educational  frontier.  His  equipment,  like 
school  there  are  happy  and  that  they  are  that  of  all  frontiersmen,  was  scanty,  his  hard- 
growing  up  to  useful  manhood  and  woman-  ships  the  same  in  kind  and  quantity,  while 
hood.  You  marvel  at  the  transformation  of  lack  of  resources  rendered  his  plans  difficult 
characterobserved  there,  and  invest  "Daddy  of  realization.  The  work  of  nearly  all  pio- 
Geoi^'s"  broad  shoulders  with  new  dignity,  neersis  underestimated  in  their  own  day  and 
for  is  he  not — viewed  in  this  light — a  "Mas-  generation.  There  were  few  in  the  struggling 
ter  Builder"?  years  of  the  Junior  Republic  who  considered 
One  wishes  every  educator  might  \Tsit  the  Mr.  George's  idea — as  a  factor  in  reforma- 
George  Junior  Republic  and  learn  the  lessons  lory  education — anything  more  than  a  pleas- 
taught  by  its  workings.  Not  that  it  is  per-  ant,  impracticable  scheme,  quite  certain  to 
feet, — it  is  not;  nothing  is  or  ever  will  be,  culminate  in  early  failure, 
and  the  critical  person  can  pick  many  faults.  We  must  give  Mr.  George  credit  for  per- 
But  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  finest  and  most  ceiving,  years  in  advance  of  most  educators, 
original  attempt  to  give  boys  and  girls  a  full  that  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  were  not 
understanding  of  freedom,  and  of  the  uses  enough  considered  as  coming  factors  in  gov- 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  If  indeed  ernment.  Briefly,  they  were  nurtured  on  a 
you  consider  the  Republic  in  the  light  of  a  dry-dust  educational  diet  consisting  almost 
vaudeville  entertainment,  do  not  go  there,  entirely   of   memorized   facts.     They   were 
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carefully  kept  from  any  knowledge  of  the  Freeville,  N,  Y.,  on  the  rolling  hiUs  o(  Tomp- 

concrete    workings    of    their    book-learned  kins  County,  he  founded  the  Geo^e  Junior 

theories.     And — because   of   their  aggrega-  RepubUc,   an    institution    where   the   most 

tion  in  large  schools — they   were   afforded  refractory  boys  and  girls  are  handled  without 

too  little  part  in  helping  lo  ajjply  the  prin-  other  authority  than  that  exercised  by  the 

ciples  of  economics  to  the  life  that  lay  about  youngsters  themselves  under  the  Repubbc's 

them.     Mr.   George's  experience   durii^  a  own  laws. 

summer  spent  in  caring  for  "  Fresh  Air"  chil-  In  1890  Mr,  George  brought  a  colony  of 

dren  recruited  from  the  slums,  thoroughly  "  Fresh  Air  "  children  to  his  farm  in  Frcex-ille 

con\'inced  Mm  that  the  boy  who  struggled  for  a  summer  outing.    All  went  well  the  first 

with  difficult  conditions  in  life  {conditions  season.    The  next  summer  he  took  out  a  new 

that  gave  nutriment  to  temptation  and  that  batch  gathered  mostly  from  the  slums.    This 

aroused  by  their  very  exigencies  the  impulse  group  of  tough  youngsters  proved  a  terror  to 

to  crime)  could  not  become  a  normal  and  the  community  and  a  source  of  great  anxiety 

useful  citizen  under  the  existing  system  of  to  Mr.   George.     At   last   he  attempted  to 

education.   This  boy  must  be  taught  a  polit-  regulate  their  doings  by  compelling  them  to 

ical  creed  not  based  upon  the  "spoils  sys-  work  for  any  gifts  of  clothing  or  money  that 

tern."   His  mind  must  be  made  fertile  and  the  they  might  receive;  then  he  insisted  upon 

seed  of  democracy  sown  therein  during  the  their  doing  a  certain  percentage  of  work  for 

tender  years  of  his  life.  their  support   during   their  outing   in   the 

Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  in  the  preface  country, 

of   Mr.   William  R.   George's   book,   "The  Little  by  little,  as  new  problems  arose  in 

Junior  Republic,"  says;  their  management,  the  idea  of  his  little  com- 
munity came  to  him,  and  with  the  help  of  a 

We  have  as  yet  only  begun  to  develop  the  possi-  ^^^  f  ;     ^  ^    incorporated  it  under  the  name 

biblies  of  democracv.     It  remains  to  educate  our      ,  ..      ,     t^   „         .  , .    . . 


bililics  of  democracy. 

citizens' by  applying  t 

our  school  systema,  to  .  ,  „ 

cipte  to  our  factories  and  solve  the  labor  problem,    were  skeptical;  the  idea  was  good,  so  they 


citizensby  applying'the  democratic  principle  to  of  the  "  George  Junior  Republic." 

our  school  systema,  to  apply  the  democratic  prin-        It   was  not   easy   sailing   at   first.      Pec^lie 


.0  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  society.  Republic  was  thoroughly  estabhshed  with 
a  nourishmg  colony  of  yoimg  citizens,  there 
Mr.  George  has  dealt  with  the  first  of  arose  fresh  discouragement.  Enemies  re- 
these  basic  propositions,  that  of  applying  the  ported  falsehoods  about  its  management,  and 
democratic  principle  to  the  school  system,  it  was  investigated  by  the  Department  of 
Just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  Public  Charities,  which  reported   favorably 
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A  REPUBLIC  FOR  BOVS  AND  GIRLS— AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 

as  to  conditions  there,  but  predicted  failure 
for  the  institution.  Fortunately,  Mr.  George 
was  not  discouraged,  and  doggedly  kept  on 
at  his  work  assisted  by  his  faithful  helpers. 

THE    BASIC   PRINCIPLES 

The  motto  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
is  "Nothing  without  Labor,"  and  its  creed 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  George  is  as  follows: 

First.  That  every  normal  boy  with  a  healthy 
body  has  certain  characteristics  in  comman  with 
all   other   boys  of   every  class  and   condition   of 

Second.  That  hero-worship,  dare  deviltry,  love 
of  praise,  curiosity,  comradeship,  and  lawlessness, 
particularly  in  the  son  of  our  neighbor,  arc  some 
of  the  principal  characteristics. 

Third.  That  physical  energy,  vitality,  super- 
abundance of  spirits,  in  the  normal  boy,  b  bound 
to  have  some  outlet. 

Fourth.  That  the  traits  enumerated  under  the 
second  heading,  bundled  together  and  placed  in 
the  organism  of  a  youth  posscissing  the  qualities 
under  the  third  heading,  who  is  irresponsible  and 
care-freCi  because  he  has  parents,  friends  or  some 
society  to  furnish  food  and  comfort,  is  liable  to 
result  in  a  vigorous  crop  of  wild  oats  during  the 

Fifth.  That  relief  comes  Rnally  to  the  average 
boy  as  described  in  the  fourth  heading,  during  the 
transit  of  "fool's  hill,"  in  the  form  of  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  support  or  that  of  others,  or  for  names  of  Prison,  Reformatory.  Reform  School  or 
the  responsibility  of  property,  earned  or  inherited.  Industrial  School;    but  it  fails  in  its  purpose  be- 

This  revolution  in  nis  course  of  life  results  in  his  cause  the  System  is  given  the  right  of  way,  the 

using  his  stock  of  characteristics,  described  under  individual  for  whom  it  was  devised  is  a  secondary 

the   second   heading,   and   his   energy   under  the  consideration.    Life  under  the  System  is  unnatural 

third,  as  potent  forces  in  the  commercial  or  pro-  and  un-American. 

fessional  world.     1  will  describe  him   under  this        Tenth,  That  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  defect 

heading  as  a  World's  Worker.  is  to  organize  a  community  or  village,  like  unto 

Sixth.  That  the  World's  Workers  are  divided  any  Qlhet  town  or  village,  and  introduce  the  con- 

into  two  groups:  ditions  as  described  unckr  the  fifth  lieading  and  it 

(a)  The  better  sort  who  do  right  for  right's  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  results  will  be  bene- 
sake.  ficial,  even  if  in  some  cases  nothing  more  is  accom- 

(b)  The  other  sort  who  do  right  for  policy's  plished  than  the  standard  of  (b),  under  the  sixth 
sake,  who  believe  in  and  uphold  laws  only  to  head. 

the  extent  that  the  law  is  benelicial  to   (heir  While  I  think  it  is  possible  in  course  of  time  to 

personal  interests.  make  this  method  apply  to  all  a^s  of  the  lawless. 

But  (a)  and  (b),  however  different  their  standard  1  advocate  its  immaJiate  application  to  boys  as 

of  ethics,  unite  together  as  possessors  of  property  described  under  the  fourth  heading. 

and  make  laws  for  its  protection  against  the  lawless.  Moreover,  1  would  not  limit  it  solely  to  those 

Seventh.  That  the  lawless  are  quite  generally  boys  but  would  suggest  giving  every  boy  in  the 

romposcd  of  youths  in  their  "teens,"  conducting  country  an  opportunity,  at  some  time  during  his 

themselves  as  outlined  in  the  fourth  class,  and  in  teens,  to  have  a  bit  of  this  practical  training  in 

addition  those  of  more  mature  years,  who  have  citizenship. 

not   had  the  gpoA  fortune  to  have  the  shock  of 

*"*^''  tl  'i?.71,*'°!l-  """"^  '"  ''"^'"  "'  ■'^■^^"'^       As  to  the  quesUon  whether  immature  boys 
under  ttie  tilth  iieadmg.  j     ■  ,  ,  r  ■     .   .       .    ,      -.i    .i 

Eighth.  That  the  World's  Workers  forget  the  ^^°-  Ki^'s  may  be  safely  mtrusted  with  the 

point  of  view  they  held  when  a  few  years  earlier  government  of  the  community,  Mr.  George, 

they  were  grouped  under  the  fourth  head  of  the  speaking  after  twenty  years'  experience,  says 

conditions  which  caused  their  change  of  life  as  "They  are  absolutely  capable."    Every  boy, 

descnbed  under  the  fifth.     Therefore,  when  some  ,       -/  ■     '      }        .  r  i-'Li. 

injury  befalls  their  property  or  person,  by  the  act  despite  any  previous  advantage  of  birth  or 

of^thelawless,  as  described  under  the  seventh,  who  wealth,  starts  on  a  basis  of  equality  in  the 

are  naturally  undisciplined  and  unsystematic,  they  Republic,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  boy 

cry  out:  "The  criminal  needs  disci fjline;  we  must  ^f  aristocratic  antecedents  is  outstripped  by 

devise  a  System  for  his  reformation.  .i..  .i.  l  -ll 

Ninth.  That  the  System  is  put  in  operation  by  the  tenement  boy,  whose  wits   have   been 

law  of  the  World's  Workers,  and  boars  the  various  sharpened  in  the  school  of  experience. 
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ORGANIZATION,  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOfflC      the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care  are  treated 

as  a  family.     The  accommodatioiis  at  the 

The   Junior    Republic   is   as   thoroughly  various  cottages  differ  in  quality  and  in  price. 

organized   as    the    Greater    RepubUc.      The  A  boy  who  is  industrious  may  afford  to  li\e 

Towrt  Meeting  is  a  substitute  for  the  Legis-  at  the  cottage  that  is  called  "The  Waldorf.'' 

lature,  and  voting  citizens  are  those  between  because  of  its  superior  fittings  and  food.    If 

he  is  lazy  he  will  be  compelled  to  put  up  with 

a  room  at  the  "Beanery,"  where  the  rooms 

are  plain  and  the  food  of  the  simplest. 

THE   SCHOOLING    OF    "CITIZZNS" 

There  is  a  piano  in  nearly  every  cottage, 
and  the  rooms  are  tastefully  adorned  with 
pictures,  books  and  banners.  The  furniture 
is  "Mission,"  the  floors  hardwood.  Besides 
the  tottages  there  are  an  Inn,  Hospital, Chapd, 
Library,  Gymnasium,  Jail  and  the  large  buff 
brick-and-stucco  building  known  as  the  Hunt 
Memorial,  whichistheschoolbuilding.  It  con- 
tains the  study  rooms,  assembly  hall  and  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratory. 

The  pupils  are  nearly  all  in  advanced 
grammar  and  high-school  grades.  There  are 
eight  teachers  for  each  of  whom  the  Republic 
receives  but  a  meager  allowance  of  $100  per 
year  from  the  State.  Teachers  from  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  teach  those  who  care 
to  take  up  the  study  of  music.  Several  of  the 
girls  play  the  piano,  and  there  is  a  creditable 
orchestra  of  wind  and  string  instruments 
among  the  boys. 

Many  Republic  boys  tiave  entered  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Columbia,  University  of  Penns>1- 
vania  and  other  coUeges,  where  they  make 
a  particularly  good  showing  in  logic  and 
economics.  A  Republic  boy  won  an  im- 
portant prize  at  Harvard  this  year.  .\ll 
creeds  are  acceptable  at  the  Republic,  and 
the    citizens    receive    religious    instructi<Mi 


the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  They 
assemble  on  the  first  Monday  evening  in 
each  month.  There  is  a  President  and 
Cabinet,  a  Judge,  a  District  Attorney,  a 
Police  Officer,  and  a  Prison  Keeper,  all  of 
whom  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year. 
Offenses  are  tried  by  jury,  upon  which  girls 
as  well  as  boys  may  serve  except  in  some 
special  cases,  when  a  Grand  Jury  of  boys  or 
girb  only  may  be  drawn.  There  is  a  Bar 
Association,  and  in  order  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  the  aspiring  boy  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination before  the  Judge  and  three  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  industries  of  the  Republic  at  present 
consist  of  a  bakery  where  the  "Republic 
Ginger  and  Chocolate  Wafers"  are  made 
(also  the  bread  and  pastry  used  by  the  Re- 
public) ;  a  thoroughly  equipped  steam  laun- 
dry, a  cement  tile  plant,  a  plumbing  estab- 
lishment, a  carpenter  shop,  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  print  shop,  A  weekly  paper 
called  The  Citizen  Is  published. 

The  Republic  Farm  controls  350  acres  of 
land,  with  a  herd  of  sixty  cattle,  e^ht  teams 
of  horses,  a  piggery  and  a  poultry  jilant. 

The  boys  may  choose  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment most  agreeable  to  them,  but  they  must 
work  if  they  would  eat.  The  workers  in  the 
various  industries  receive  on  an  average  from 
$.^.50  to  $4.50  per  week  for  half-day's  work. 
This  sum  is  paid  in  aluminum  money,  re- 
deemable at  the  Republic  Bank  in  United 
States  currency.  The  other  half  day  is,  of 
course,  spent  in  school. 

The  citizens  live  in  cottages  which  are 
presided  over  by  an  adult  helper  called  the 
housemother.  The  housemother  and  her 
husband  have  no  extra  privileges  or  fare,  and 
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according  to  their  various  beliefs  from 
Catholic  priest,  Jewish  rabbi  or  Protes- 
tant minister. 

DEALING   WITH   DELINQUENTS 

During  a  recent  visit  there,  while  resting 
on  the  veranda  of  one  of  the  cottages,  I  saw 
five  boys  in  blue  jean  over- 
alls marching  along  to  the 
fields  under  the  care  of  a 
boy  keeper. 

"Those  are  the  jail 
boys,"  volunteered  a.  Junior 
citizen. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "why 
these  boys  are  in  jail?" 

"Weil,"  answered  my  in- 
formant, "  one  is  in  for  steal- 
ing and  another  is  in  for 
trespassing  and  that  Uttle 
fellow  (he  j'ust  came),  he's 
there  for  cussing  'Daddy 
George,'  because  they  took 
away  his  cigarettes." 

"Who  sentenced  them?" 
1  asked. 

"Oh,  the  Judge,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  was  attorney  for 
the  defense  in  one  case,  but 
the  evidence  was  too  strong, 
I  couldn't  do  anything.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  trials, " 
he  continued,  "there  is  one 
to-night.  Weare  going  toimpeach  the  Judge." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  not  eligible 
to  be  Judge.    To  hold  a  public  office  one  must 


have  been  in  good  standing  as  a  citizen  for 
a  year.  He  had  been  convicted  of  an  offense 
within  a  year  of  his  election  as  Judge,  and, 
besides,  the  boys  think  his  verdicts  unfair." 

"Can  you  impeach  a  judge  if  his  verdicts 
are  not  fair?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Daddy  wouldn't  have  anything 
that  wasn't  fair  in  the  Republic." 


INAUGURATION   OF   ' 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  place, — fairness, 
a  "square  deal"  for  the  boy. 

Afterward  I  walked  down  to  the  jail.  It  is 
a  small  building  somewhat  resembling  a 
chapel  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Within,  two- 
thirds  of  the  space  is  taken 
up  by  ten  steel  cages  con- 
taining bunks  for  the  pris- 


"How  do  they  treat  a 
boy  in  jail?"  I  asked  the 
boy  keeper. 

"Oh,  good  enough,  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  us,  ex- 
cept he  doesn't  get  pic  or 
cake  and  he  has  to  work 
where  the  keeper  says,  and 
he  can 't  get  his  own  clothes 
until  he  gets  out.  There 
are  books  in  there  he  can 
read  if  he  wants  to  when 
he  isn't  working." 

The  girls'  prison  is  a 
small  cottage  at  the  far- 
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too,  and  tbe  badder  they  are  the  better  I  like 
to  get  them  in  the  RepuUic.  The  boy  irb> 
has  suffideat  energy  and  impetus  to  be  aggres- 
sively bad  has  in  him  the  stufE  from  wfaidi 
good  Republic  citizens  are  made.  We  take 
the  misspent  energy  and  transform  it  to  aet\x 
some  useful  end,  by  means  of  tbe  boy  bean^ 
responsibility  for  his  own  badness,  «nl  tke 
gradual  training  of  his  mcna]  Dattm  to  the 
ideals  of  Democracy." 

"  I  wish  to  correct,"  said  Mr.  Getnge,  "one 
idea  of  our  Republic  that  has  crept  toith.   It 


THE    RXJ-UBUC  S  PIONEEB 

ther  end  of  the  grounds.  The  girl  prison- 
ers wear  a  uniform  of  brown,  but  there  are 
no  sleel  cages  in  this  buiidiDg, — simply  bare 
walls,  cot  beds  and  tables  covered  with  oil- 
cloth. No  prisoner,  either  boy  or  girl,  is  de- 
barred from  school  privileges  by  his  imprison- 
ment, as  there  is  a  separate  school  kept  for 
the  prisoners. 

THE   K£PUBUC   NOT  A  R£It»H   SCHOOL 

Perhaps  the  most  important  building  is 
a  plain  green  cottage  some  distance  from  the  is  not  a  reform  school,  for  only  a  (xrtain  po- 
other  buildings,  where  the  graduate  workers  centage  of  our  boys  are  committed  hen.  We 
have  several  boys  in  the  RepoUk  wbose 
fathers  gladly  pay  that  their  sods  may  faai'e 
the  advantage  of  a  tborou^  traimng  for 
future  citizenship.  No  boy  whom  we  have 
discharged  from  the  Junior  Republic  has 
ever  turned  out  badly.  Only  a  few  wlio  ran 
away  or  who  were  removed  by  foolisfa,  indul- 
gent parents  have  turned  out  unsatisEK- 


are  trained  to  undertake  the  work  of  found- 
ing new  Republics  in  other  States.  There 
everything  is  of  the  plainest,  for  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  Republic  must  be  trained  to  meet 
hardships  and  difficult  conditions.  There  are 
now  Jimior  Republics  in  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
California,  and  it  is  Mr.  George's  desire  to 
found  at  least  one  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  George,  contrary  to  the  edict  of  many 
prominent  educators,  believes  that  there  are 
"bad  boys."  "Bless  your  heart,  yes,"  he 
says,  "there  are  bad  boys,  mighty  bad  ones 
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SOME  OF  THE  FARM  TEAMS 

lorily.    It  requires  time  to  cure  a  disease  of  Mr.  George.     "That  is  if  you  know  how. 

the  body  and  more  time  to  cure  one  that  is  You  start  it  and  the  boys  run  it.    Of  course, 

of  the  mind."  over  the  boy  officials  we  have  a  Board  of 

Trustees  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 

THE  W01.K  OT  smEK-IsiON  g,,,^  i„  which  the  parUcular  Republic  is 

"Is  it    hard   work   to  run   a   Republic?"  located,  called  the  Junior  Republic  Associa- 

I  asked.  tion.     These  trustees  hold  the  property  in 

"Easiest  thing  in   the  world,"  answered  trusl.   secure   financial   backing  and   make 
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THE  HENNERY 

necessary  rules  and  regulations  that  stand  to  those  deprived  of  personal  liberty  to  ha\'e 

the  smaU  Republic  as  the  laws  of  the  State  nourishing,  well-selected  food,  proper  sanita- 

do  to  the  larger  one.    The  special  laws  the  tion  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.     Hay 

boys  enact  for  themselvesat  Town  Meetings."  the  day  of  its  realization  come  ^leedily. 

The  entire  plan  of  education  in  the  George       It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  value  ol  Mr. 

Republic  involves    pioneer  ideas.      For  not  George's  work  that  was  paid  in  Sqitember  (A 

only  does  it  apply  the  democratic  principle  the  present  year,  when  a  group  of  the  most 

to  school  government,  but  it  also  intensifies  distinguished  delegates  attendmg  the  Intei- 

the  educational  process.     The  George  Junior  national    Prison    Congress    at   Washington 

Republic  boy  has  ample  opportunity  to  use  included  the  George  Junior  Republic  in  the 

his  knowledge  for  practical  purposes  during  list  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  of  New 

the  years  of  its  acquisition;  he  can  test  his  York  that  they  thought  it  best  worth  while 

ideas  and   theories   by    actual    experience,  to  visit  and  examine.   The  praise  accorded  by 

Besides   this   valuable   asset,   he    has   also  them  to  the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  George 

gained  self-mastery.     His  mind  is  organized  has  worked,  and  also  to  the  results  that  he 

and  fertilized.    His  will  is  strengthened.   Mr.  has  secured  in  practice,  must  result  in  the 

George  does  not  accept  any  other  [>erson's  reassurance  of  those  upon  whose  ca-opatikMi 

estimate  of  a  new  citizen.     No  one  can  know  he  must  rely  in  the  extension  of  his  pUn  to 

the  capacity  of  another  individual,  he  thinks,  other  States. 


THE  FAMOUS  FAST  FREIGHT  TRAIN  "  B-H  I,"  ON  ITS  WAY  FROM  BOSTON  TO  NEW  YORK 

RUSHING    FREIGHT  TO    NEW  YORK 

A  Significant  Aspect  of  the  Transportation  Problem 
BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 

"TpHE  question  of  rates  is  dow  agitating  the  creased  efficiency  through  improvements  in 

■*■     public  as  never  before.    From  one  point  operation   and   administration  has  hitherto 

af  view  the  United  States  of  to-day  is  pecu-  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own.     But  there 

liarly  a  child  of  railroard  development.    On  is  a  limit  to  the  gains  from  this  source,  and 

the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  the  country —  it  is  claimed  that  the  margin  has  been  ap- 

procccding  from  its  virgin  lands  andthe  multi-  preached, 

tudes  they  have  drawn  to  the  New  World's  Opposed  to  the  railroad  position  is  that  of 
chores — has  given  our  railroads  the  greatest  the  diippers,  who  advance  various  reasons 
of  opportunities.  So  when  it  is  asked,  "Did  why  the  former  should  still  remain  an  excep- 
the  country  make  the  railroads  or  the  rail-  tion  to  the  rule  that  increased  costs  mean  in- 
roads the  country?"  it  may  be  answered,  creased  returns.  To  this  contention  the  raU- 
"Both!"  In  awaythe  obligations  are  mutual,  roads  have  lately  seemed  disposed  to  retort  in 
The  railroads  exist  for  service;  the  public  de-  kind.  Have  not  the  great  shippers  been  un- 
mands  to  be  served.  While  the  public  must  commonly  prosperous?  they  ask.  May  not 
not  be  exploited  as  a  mine  for  corporate  profit,  their  large  profits  have  something  to  do  with 
the  transportation  agencies  cannot  ser\'e  the  the  increased  cost  of  living?  Is  not  their  pro- 
public  well  unless  permitted  to  0[>erate  under  portion  of  net  returns  from  their  operations 
conditions  that  assure  their  prosperity  and  enormously  in  excess  of  the  railroad  standard 
efficiency.  Their  returns  must  be  adequate  of  reasonable  profit?  And  is  there  any  reason 
to  the  capital  invested  and  for  the  attrac-  why  government  regulation  should  be  lim- 
tion  of  the  new  capital  necessary  for  exten-  itcd  to  transportation  rates?  If  returns  from 
sions  and  improvements.  The  raUroads  as-  other  forms  of  commodity  production  are 
sert  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  affects  inordinately  great  should  not  profits  be  lim- 
them  in  common  with  the  public  at  large;  ited  by  law,  especially  should  they  appear 
that  tbey  can  perform  the  services  required  to  be  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
only   if   permitted   to   increase   their   rates  general  rise  in  prices? 

accordingly;  wages  of  employees  and  cost  of  The  discussion  waxes  in  interest.    Mean- 

suppUes  have  so  advanced  that  there  is  noth-  while  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  question 

ing  else  left  to  do  but  to  advance  rates.    In-  by  information  of  the  sort  contained  in  the 
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following  example  of  a  high  order  of  organ-  ever  it  might  be,  whichever  way  it  took  us, 

ization    and    efficiency    in    transportation  we  would  explore  the  workings  of  some  supetb 

methods,  which  thus  appears  to  have  a  direct  organization  acting  to  get  that  particular 

and  important  bearing  upon  the  subject.  sort  of  thing,  together  with  thousan<b  vk 

other  and  dMerent  things,  as  efifectivdy  zs 

THE  METROPOLIS  AS  A  FOCUS  may  be  to  this  spot.     Each   organizatiofi 

would  be  foimd  different  and  adapted  to  its 

"All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  they  used  to  special  purpose, 

say.    Here  in  America  all  roads  now  lead  to  , 

New  York.   At  least  all  railroads  do.   And  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ton  for  new  York's  brtak- 

the  sides  where  the  raihroads  are  not,  there  fast-table 

the  water-Unes  lead  in  from  the  seven  seas.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  and  I,  reader  and 

To  feed  a  metropolis,  to  meet  its  manifold  writer,  are  just  at  this  moment  sitting  at 

physical  needs,  to  supply  the  huge  market  lunch  together  in  some  downtown  restaurant 

that  it  makes  for  the  nation  and  the  world,  in  New  York,  talking  these  things  over.    To 

and  again  to  distribute  to  the  nation  and  the  give  you  som^  idea  of  the  meaning  of  thinp 

world  what  is  collected  or  produced  at  that  in  movement — ^a  fundamental  motive  in  tbe 

market — this  seems  an  infinitely  complicated  splendid  drama  of  Conunerce  that  implies 

problem.     The  task  has  gradually  shaped  Civilization — I  might  ask  you  to  glance  it 

itself  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  one  of  these  typical  organizations  that  have 

Otherwise  it  would  have  been  the  despair  of  come  into  being  for  Transportation's  saJke. 

engineers,  of  statesmen,  of  the  money-powers.  That  broiled  halibut  which  came  to  the 

The  ends  of  the  earth  are  drawn  upon  to  next-table  looked  so  nice  that  we  ordered 

serve  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world,  some  ourselves.    Here  it  is!    Could  anythiof 

Its    untiring    burden-bearers    traverse    the  be  fresher?     Well,  let  us  follow  back  the 

continent.    Upon  the  restless  waters  of  the  course  of  that  halibut  on  its  way  hither. 

bay  and  throughout  the  thronging  streets  And  in  so  doing  we  shaU  get  some  idea  of  the 

there  is  a  constant  inpour  and  outpour  for  transportation  organization  of  New  York's 

the  making  of  things,  the  selling  of  things,  next-door  neighbor.  New  England.    Perhaps 

the  devouring  of  things — a  perpetual  move-  the  way  I  tell  it  may  suggest  to  you  a  brirf 

ment  that  brings  and  that  sends  in  every  for  monopoly.    However  that  may  be,  it  will 

direction  an  endless  torrent  of  boxes,  of  bales,  show  what  present-day  monopoly  may  do 

of  barrels  and  of  bundles  in  a  blended  red-  for  eflSdency  in  service,  and  possibly  thereby 

prodty  of  collection  and  distribution.  pave  the  way  for  something  better  hereafter. 

It  ail  seems  "just  to  happen."    In  reality  Incidentally  we  may  see  something  of  how 

it  is  a  most  intricate  process  that  depends  New  York,  and  a  deal  of  the  country  beyond 

upon   the   highest   organization,    the   most  New  York,  is  fed  and  dothed.    "Fed!"  yoa 

elaborate  planning,  the  most  skilled  adjust-  exclaim.    "Fed  from  New  England?" 

ments  of  all  the  coordinated  instrumentalities  Why,  yes,  to  no  little  extent!     Not  only 

of  transportation.    And  in  the  final  analysis  this  fiish,  but  potatoes,  apples  and  cranbcr- 

the  process  becomes  automatic.    The  master  ries,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  good  to  cat 

minds  are  in  themselves  a  multitude.     As  come  from  that  quarter.    Take  this  halibut, 

hands  that  know  not  what  the  others  are  for  instance.    Very  likely  it  was  landed  day 

doing  these  cooperate  in  an  interplay  of  pro-  before  yesterday  at  T  wharf  in  Boston — the 

cedure  which,  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  first  fishing-port  in  America,  with  a  frasihfish 

achieves  results  that  commonly  are  as  de-  business  of  $6,000,000  and  more  a  yeac 
pendable  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 

All  this  tremendous  turmoil  in  Manhattan  the  fastest  freight-train  in  the  irauJ) 
streets  seems  a  veritable  chaos  of  confusion. 

In  truth  it  is  but  a  disorderly  order.    It  Here  let  me  tell  you  how  the  other  day 

looks   like   a   mob '  of   things.     Actually  it  I  was  on  a  train  outward  boimd  from  ft  peat 

is  one  aspect  of  what  is  a  disciplined  army  city.     We  rolled  past  a  big  frei^t-yard 

of  things  advandng  for  the  moment  in  loose  Hundreds  of  cars  stood  in  compact  ranks 

formation.  upon  scores  of  paralld  tracks.     They  bore 

Should  we  take  at  random  any  one  of  the  the  legends  of  dozens  of  different  railroad 

boxes,  bales,  barrels  or  bundles  from  that  companies.     The   man   sitting    beside   roe 

heterogeneous  torrent  and  trace  its  journey  remarked:  "  Cxirious  how  freight-cars  always 

back  to  its  source  the  magnificent  order  at  seem  to  be  standing  still!    1*11  warrant  thcee 

the  base  of  it  all  would  be  apparent.    What-  very  cars  have  been  on  those  same  tracks  lor 
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K  past  wedc  without  stirring.  I  read  lately 
lat  the  average  ton  of  railroad  freight  did 
ot  move  more  than  twenty-five  miles  a 
ay.  No  wonder  freight-trains  never  get 
nywhere! " 

"However  that  may  be,"  I  replied,  "I  can 
low  you  a  yard  where  the  average  long-dis- 
ince  ton  gets  more  than  zoo  miles  away 
isjde  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  a  great 
eal  of  it  is  delivered  more  than  330  miles 
way  in  less  than  a  third  of  that  time." 

The  man's  eyes  opened  wide:  "And  do 
ou  mean  to  say  that  a  freight-train  does 
lat?    You  must  mean  express,  not  freight." 

"A  regular  freight-train,  running  daily  as 
instant  as  a  ferryboat,"  I  replied. 

Now  let  us  follow  ttie  track  of  tliis  haUbut 
ack  to  Boston  and  look  at  that  train  for 
urselves:  It  is  the  famous  "B-H  1,"  or 
Pier  Freight" — with  its  east-bound  con- 
erse,  "H-B  4,"  the  best  freight-train  in  the 
.orld,  they  say.  The  time  is  early  last  even- 
ig  at  the  big  yard  in  South  Boston,  just 
cross  Fort  Point  chajmel  from  the  South 
tation.  A  census  of  all  the  cars  in  this  yard 
-1800  00  the  average,  and  occasionally  as 
nany  as  siod — is  taken  twice  a  day.  So  the 
«neral  yardmaster  knows  all  about  every 
ar  that  is  there:  what  it  is,  wliere  it  is,  how 
ing  it  has  been  there.  In  this  one  yard  are 
ifty  miles  ot  track;  every  month  at  least 
00,000  tons  of  freight  are  handled  there. 

"  B-H  1 "  stands  at  its  long  platform,  nearly 
laded  and  ready  to  start — a  640-ton  train ; 


limited  not  to  a  given  number  of  cars,  but  by 
the  capacity  of  its  motive  power.  Speed  is 
a  main  consideration;  the  engine  is  a  "long- 
legged"  business-looking  machine,  one  of  the 
bluest  of  ten-wheeled  passenger  locomotives. 
Among  the  engineers  it  is  as  much  of  an  honor 
to  run  the  Boston  "Pier  Freight"  as  to  run 
the  "Merchants  Limited."    It  is  now  within 


PART  OF  THE  FIFTY  MILES  OF  TRACK  IN  SOUTH  BOSTON.  THE  STARTING  POINT  OF  MUCH 
NEW  YORK  FREIGHT 
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a  few  minutes  of  starting  time;  everything  is  railroad  company  with  reckless  extravagftacf 

on  board  except  some  of  the  fish.    Teams  still  in  running  its  freight-trains  as  fast  as  tvtht 

come  hurrying  into  the  yard  with  crates  and  miles  an  hour.    "The  wear  and  tear 

barrels  of  it  just  packed ;  the  perspiring  freight  thing  terrible,"  he  declared.    "  It  is  _ 

handlers  are  rushing  their  trucks  along  the  the  track  to  pieces;    every  ton  of  frdu^ 

platform  to  the  designated  cars.    The  train  hauled  at  that  rate  is  carried  at  a  loss;  a  T^ 

is  scheduled  to  pull  out  at  $  :$$  p.m.,  but  it  duction  of  speed  to  eight  miles  an  hour  ^rooM 

stOl  lacks  eight  minutes  of  leaving  time.    "All  lessen   the   expenses   in   the    wear-and-tcar 

full!"  comes  the  word.    As  soon  as  a  freight-  account  of  the  freight  service  of  that  raHrcKd 

train  is  loaded  to  its  capacity  it  may  leave,  more  than  a  thousand  doUars  a  day!"    Sodi 

And  almost  invariably  "B-H  1"  starts  out  were  the  days  of  iron  rails  and  hand-brakes. 

ahead  of  time.    The  last  car  doors  are  shut.  Just  as  the  Boston  "Pier  Freight"  halnt- 

A  wagon  backs  up  to  the  platform  too  late,  ually  pulls  out  ahead  of  schedule  time,  so  ii 

Its  three  crates  of  fish  must  be  taken  around  customarily  arrives  ahead  of  time.     Prac- 

to  the  South  Station  and  go  by  Adams  ex-  tically  it  is  never  late  in  leaving  or  arn\7Cg. 

press.    They  will  get  to  New  York  on  time,  Once,  when  there  was  a  bad  snow  storm  m 

but  it  will  cost  a  lot  more.  Boston,  shipp>ers  were  informed  that  on  ac- 

Our  halibut  is  safe  on  board.    It  is  a  rush-  coimt  of  the  bad  going  in  the  streets  the  tram 

ing  business,  that  of  getting  Boston  fish  to  would  be  held  for  twenty  minutes,  if  necessary, 

the  New  York  market.    The  Boston  dealers.  But  even  then  all  the  shipments  were  got  to 

as  a  rule,  do  not  get  their  orders  from  New  the  yard  in  season  and  after  all  the  train  left 

York  till  after  i  p.m.  '  The  orders  come  by  promptly  on  time. 

mail  or  wire;  mostly  wire,  either  telegraph  Freight-trains  are  popularly  supposed  to 
or  'phone.  The  New  York  fishmen  cannot  run  on  any  old  time  and  to  fill  in  the  chinks 
figure  out  their  requirements  for  the  day  imtil  in  the  passenger  schedule  as  best  they  may. 
well  along  in  the  forenoon.  So  at  the  Boston  Such  is  far  from  the  case  in  a  modem  service 
end  there  has  to  be  quick  work  in  getting  the  More  often  than  not  they  leave  this  yard 
fish  out  of  storage,  packing  and  forwarding  it.  ahead  of  time;  almost  never  late.  It  is  the 
With  fish  the  main  thing  is  to  get  it  to  the  con-  same  in  arriving.  Through  the  morning  the 
sumer  as  fresh  as  possible;  hence  the  delay  freights  arrive  with  the  frequency  and  rega- 
in ordering  and  the  expedition  in  forwarding,  larity  of  suburban  locals  at  a  great  passenger 

terminal.     And  from  late  in  the  afteTDooo 

TWENTY-NiNE  MILES  AN  HOUR,  ^^  ^^y  along  in  the  night  they  leave  with 

INCLUDING  STOPS  Uke  frequency  and  regularity. 

The  Boston  "Pier  Freight ''  runs  through  The  " Pier  Freight"  is  due  at  Hariem  Ri\-o 

to  the  Harlem  River  in  New  York  in  7  hours  at  1 155  a.m.     This  morning,  as  usual,  it  came 

and    $$    minutes.     The  distance  is  227.75  in  ahead  of  time.    The  Fulton  Market  cor- 

miles — a  nmning  time,  including  stops,  of  poration  had  its  own  boat  in  waiting;  tl« 

a  little  less  than  29  miles  an  hour.    The  stops  crates  of  fish  were  promptly  taken  on  board 

are  as  few  as  those  of  the  limited  five-hour  and  down  the  river  to  the  market.    At  fi\t 

passenger  trains:   at  Providence  and  New  o'clock  the  fish  were  on  the  auction  block  ai 

London  for  water;  at  New  Haven  to  change  the  market.    And,  as  usual,  that  dement  ic 

locomotives.    At  times  the  speed  runs  as  high  New  York's  breakfast,  limcheon,  dinner,  w^ 

as  60  miles  an  hour.    Imagine,  if  you  can,  an  taken  care  of  for  the  day. 
old-time  freight-train,  with  jiggly  light  cars 

and  link  couplings,  going  Uke  that!    That  is  speedy  delivery  of  new  york  freight 
what  the  air-brake  and  the  automatic  safety 

coupling  have  made  possible  for  the  American  So  that  is  the  way  our  halibuf  came  to  this 
freight-service.  It  now  seems  strange  to  think  table.  The  process  will  be  even  more  e^q^edi- 
that  their  compulsory  use  was  strenuously  tious  when  the  magnificent  new  fish  dock,  ad- 
fought  by  some  of  the  biggest  railroad  men.  joining  the  New  Haven  Railroad  terminal,  is 

Yet  here  is  what  a  big  railroad  man  once  completed.  This  improvement  is  planned  to 
said  of  his  company's  freight-service:  "  Eight  replace  the  congested  facilities  at T wharf, out- 
miles  to  the  hour  is  the  proper  speed.  I  will  grown  with  the  rapid  ej^pansion  of  the  business, 
dismiss  the  engineer  who  dares  run  by  his  A  lot  of  other  freight  demands  prompt 
mile-f)ost  faster  than  that  speed."  So  spoke  delivery  in  Manhattan.  Most  of  it  is  billed 
the  president  of  the  Reading  thirty-six  years  to  consignees  at  the  railroad  company's  pria- 
ago.  It  was  then,  too,  that  an  eminent  ex-  dpal  landing  on  the  East  Side:  Ker  50,  Ea^ 
pert  in  transportation  charged  another  great  River.    Hence  the  popular  name  of  the  train. 
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B'H  1"  also  takes  considerable  "boat  Oak  Point  in  six  hours  and  thirty-tive  min- 
reight "bound for  Pier  iQ,  North  River — the  utes  and  to  Harlem  River  in  h^f  an  hour 
enninal  of  the  Fall  River  Line.  Large  quan-  additional.  Strange  to  say,  it  consists  of 
itics  of  prompt-delivery  freight  go  from  "empties"  only.  This  hot  haste  with  a 
toston  by  train  to  Fall  River  and  thence  freightless  freight  is  thus  accounted  for:  It 
■y  way  of  the  Sound — that  route  being  pre-  is  made  up  of  refrigerator  cars  thai  have  come 
;rred  for  convenience  of  delivery  in  the  great  through  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on 
lercantile  district  of  the  West  Side.  "  Boat  three  other  trains  that  day,  laden  with  fruit, 
reight"  delivered  at  the  Boston  yard  too  vegetables,  etc.,  and  must  be  rushed  back 
tte  for  the  Fall  River  line  that  day  is  for-  again  for  service  with  that  company, 
/arded  by  the  "  Pier  Freight"  and  carried  by 

pecial  car-float  around  to  Pier  19,  reaching      serving  the  new  England  shoe  tsade 
here  ahead  of  the  boat,  as  a  rule.     So  ship- 

lers  do  not  know  whether  their  goods  have       Another  great  gateway  to  the  West  and  the 
pne  by  boat  or  train.  South  from  New  England  is  the  route  by  way 

of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge.    "B-O  1"  car- 
A  FAST  TRAIN  OP  "EMPTIES"  ries  perishable  and  time  freight  from  Boston 

westward  by  that  route.  It  leaves  Boston 
The  Boston  "Pier  Freight"  is  the  fastest  at  6:50  p.m.,  runs  over  the  Shore  Line  to 
egular  freight-train  on  record.  Pretty  fast.  New  Haven,  and  across  southwestern  Con- 
lowever,  is  "B-H  3,"  the  "Time  Freight"  necticut  to  a  connection  with  the  Central 
hat  leaves  Boston  at  745,  running  through  New  England  at  Hopewell  Junction,  just 
o  the  great  car-float  transfer  yard  at  Oak  east  of  the  Hudson,  covering  the  213  miles  to 
'oint  on  the  East  River  in  ten  hours  and  fif-  that  point  in  thirteen  hours  and  fifty  minutes, 
een  minutes,  and  reaching  Harlem  River  Among  other  things,  this  train  serves  the 
latf  an  hour  later.  A  remarkable  train  is  westbound  business  of  the  great  shoe-trade 
'B-H  5."  It  leaves  Boston  at  7:55  p.m.  out  of  New  England.  At  Boston  it  connects 
ind  runs  only  in  the  "perishable"  season,  with  the  "Shoe  Special"  in  from  Brockton, 
t  would  be  the  fastest  freight  on  the  line  if  laden  with  the  day's  output  from  the  many 
t  carried  any  freight.    It  makes  the  trip  to  big  factories  of  that  city.     Early  the  next 
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morning  the  "Shoe  SpeciaF'  returns  to  fresh  from  the  baker  in  the  next  street.  It 
Brockton  full  of  "shoe  findings" — the  raw  is  all  one  endless  hurry  call, 
materials  for  the  shoes. '  It  may  seem  strange  An  invaluable  flexibility  in  service  came 
that  a  great  manufacturing  trade  should  with  the  ability  of  a  great  tran^K>rtatiaD 
supply  itself  in  such  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  agency  to  classify  and  specialize  its  trafic 
laying  in  only  just  stock  enough  to  meet  its  forwarding  it  by  rail  or  by  water  as  may  be 
daily  needs.  One  would  expect  to  find  in  the  more  convenient.  Long  Island 
Brockton  huge  storehouses  stacked  with  in  its  transportation  conditions,  may  hti 
leather  and  other  materials.  But  the  build-  pared  to  one  of  the  Great  Lakes 
ing  up  of  a  good  shoe  involves  so  many  proc-  the  seaboard.  As  a  rule  a  railroad's 
esses  and  lasts  so  many  days  that  it  is  more  profits  come  mainly  from  the  Xxi 
economical  to  work  in  this  fashion  than  to  of  high-grade  goods — ^manufactuxea 
lock  up  capital  in  accumulations  of  raw  like — and  of  passengers.  CommpditiBilfl^ 
material.  tonnage  value  may  more  profitabfy  gft  tf 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  shoe  trade  to  sell  water.    These  can  be  carried  by  ivmtcr  rt  a 
"f.  o.  b."  at  point  of  shipment.    That  is,  the  profit  when  they  could  not  be  carried  by  nl 
consignee  pays  the  freight.     On  the  other  except  at  a  loss, 
hand  the  textile  industry  of  New  England 

sells  on  the  New  York  market  basis.    In  order  importance  of  terminai^ 

to  meet  the  daily  market  the  promptest  sort 

of  delivery  is  essential.  This  demand  finds  Transportation  eflidency  is  laigdy 
response  in  a  freight  service  of  extraordi-  tion  of  terminals.  A  single-track 
nary  efficiency.  The  quickest  possible  trans-  ample  terminals  is  better  than  a 
portation  to  and  from  New  York  is  vital  to  track  line  with  contracted  terminals.  MSt^ 
New  England's  industrial  existence.  The  points  of  delivery  and  collection  them  HV 
unification  of  rail-borne  and  water-borne  be  track-room  sufficient  to  handle  tlie  tnttt 
facilities  has  made  this  possible.  promptly.     Under  present  conditions  Loo; 

Island  Soimd,  with  adjacent  waters,  is  eqmv- 
I  HANDLING  FREIGHT  ON  EXPRESS  SCHEDULES    alent  to  a  multiple-track  railroad,  paralldii]^ 

the  land  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
Under  the  old-time  fluctuating  competi-  &  Hartford  all  the  way  between  Providcnct 
tion  by  water  there  was  instability  in  rates  and  New  York.  So  great  a  channel  for  com- 
and  uncertainty  in  service.  With  unification  merce  needs  commensurate  terminals.  At  the 
of  the  service  have  come  celerity  in  dispatch,  several  ports  along  the  way  the  highly  effi- 
prompt  delivery,  fixed  rates  upon  a  fair  foot-  cient  railroad  routes  that  reach  back  into  the 
ing.  Several  independent  steamboat  lines  interior  are  practically  the  terminals  for  the 
on  the  Sound  once  reached  out  into  the  in-  marine  lines.  For  the  latter  the  rail  connec- 
terior  over  independent  rail  connections  and  tions  constitute  a  sort  of  huge  switching- 
competed  indiscriminately  for  the  trade  of  service,  promptly  shuttling  the  traffic  between 
the  various  industrial  centers.  But  the  for-  the  inland  factory  or  storehouse  on  the  one 
warding  methods  had  little  regard  for  the  hand  and  the  docks  on  the  other.  This  re- 
routing requirements  of  the  shipper.  The  lieves  traffic  pressure  and  avoids  congesticn. 
latter  now  enjoys  the  grade  of  service  best  Prompt  delivery  is  paramount;  goods  ait 
suited  to  his  needs.  The  interior  industrial  shipped  as  soon  as  ready.  Cars  at  the  miDs 
centers  of  New  England  are  nearly  all  within  are  not  kept  waiting  for  full  loads.  •  The 
convenient  distance  of  the  seaboard.  Hence  average  carload  is  light.  So  the  railroad  finds 
the  shipper  can  choose  between  all  rail  to  it  economical  to  make  a  short  haul  from  fac- 
New  York  or  a  combination  of  rail  and  water,  tory  to  boat,  breaking  bulk  at  the  dock« 
Quick  forwarding  and  punctual  delivery  are  rather  than  to  run  light  trains  in  a  long  haul 
prime  considerations  for  the  bulk  of  the  through  to  New  York, 
traffic  between  New  England  and  New  York. 

For  this  reason  through  freight  must  be  han-     water-routes  as  parts  of  great  system 
died  upK)n  an  express-schedule  basis.    Freight 

shipped  one  day  has  to  reach  New  York  in  The  seven  operating  divisions  of  the  great 
time  for  early  delivery  the  next  morning.  New  Haven  ^stem  are  organized  with  par- 
The  consignee — perhaps  a  great  retail  house  ticular  reference  to  these  w^ater-route  cod- 
— gets  his  goods  fresh  from  the  New  England  nections.  As  a  imit  in  the  system  each  drvi- 
mill,  the  bloom  of  newness  still  upon  them,  sion  is  practically  a  railroad  in  itself ,  carryinfc 
just  as  bread  comes  to  his  breakfast  table  its  traffic  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  tu 
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UNLOADING  FREICHT  AT  THE  WALLABOUT  MARKET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
(New  Eogtuid.  u  mil  M  more  remote  lectionfl.  heLpa  to  Mock  the  vodd't  gnAtest  nurket) 

»p  water;   that  is,  by  the  most  favorable  The  operations  of  this  vast  traffic  are  care- 

"adieots  over  routes  of  the  most  intense  fully  watched.   Daily  reports  give  the  number 

affic  development,  between  the  industrial  of  carloads  that  are  coming  by  each  boat — 

enters  and  the  ports.   The  shipper  thus  finds  information  that  enables  corresponding  prep- 

le  most  direct  and  convenient  way  to  mar-  arations  at  the  piers  to  be  made  for  distrib- 

;t.     These  divisions  connect  the  interior  uting  the  cargoes  without  delay.    Were  the 

ith  deep  water  at  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  water-routes  not  integral  parts  of  one  great 

rovidence,  New  London,  and  New  Haven,  unified    transportation    system    this    traffic 

rsides  the  two  great  terminal  ports  of  New  could  not  efficiently  be  looked  after.     The 

ork  and  Boston.    The  territory  served  by  grades  of  freight, that  commonly  are  water- 

ich  division  constitutes  practically  a  sep-  borne  could  not  well  or  economically  be  han- 

rate  industrial  and  transportation  district,  died  by  rail.     The  steamboats  deliver  their 

t   the   smaller   ports,   like   Hartford  and  cargoes  in  New  York  just  where  they  are 

ridgeport,  the  steamboats  take  only  local  wanted.     Local  delivery  there  must  be  as 

eight.     But  at  New  Haven,  for  instance,  expeditious  and  cheap  as  pos^ble.     Hence 

leShoreLinedivisionbringsinthesteamboat  the  coastwise  trade  must  come  to  the  very 

eight  from  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  North-  doorways  of  the  mercantile  district  on  the 

mpton.    So,  by  a  thoroughly  organized  sys-  west  side  of  Manhattan.     For  that  reason 

:m,  each  group  of  centers  has  its  own  sea-  the  Sound  steamers  have  to  pass  around  to 

ort.     Their  daily  output   thus  finds  the  the  North  River.  Otherwise  much  time  might 

uickest  way  to  New  York.     From  as  far  be  saved  by  docking  on  the  East  River. 
orth  as  Manchester  in  New  Hampshire  the 

reighting  facilities  to  and  from  New  York  all-rail  route  preferred  in  certain 

mount  practically  to  a  daily  express  service.  cases 

riwds  shipped  from  Manchester  one  day  are  Why  should  so  much  freight  go  by  rail 

inded  in  New  York  from  the  steamboat  the  between  New  England  points  and  New  York 

extmoming;  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  from  City  when  there  is  such  prompt  delivery  by 

he  factory  they  are  in  the  purchaser's  hands,  the  steamboat  lines?    A  main  reason  is  that 
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while  it  would  not  pay  to  run  cars  partly  trains" — designated,  as  in  **B-H  1,"  by  twr 
loaded  with  the  low-grade  freight  that  mainly  letters  that  signify  respectively  starling-piiB: 
goes  by  boat,  over  the  long  haul  to  and  from  and  destination,  with  nimibers  to  distiogubk 
New  York,  there  is  a  handsome  profit  in  one  symbol  from  another.  All  extra  and 
hauling  the  full  cars  of  high-grade  freight  irregular  trains  have  to  be  kept  out  dL  tk 
that  make  up  the  all-rail  traffic.  For  one  way  of  the  "symbol  trains.*'  These  " symbu-l 
reason  or  another  maqy  shippers  demand  the  trains"  are  made  up  of  two  classes  of  frti^ 
all-rail  ro«te.  A  main  one  is  that  certain  requiring  prompt  dispatch;  '^perishabk ' 
classes  of  goods  have  to  go  through  to  their  and  "time,"  the  one  distingui^ied  by  red 
destination  in  unbroken  carload  lots.  Among  cards,  the  other  by  green  cards,  affixed  tu 
these  are  fruit  and  other  perishable  things  the  cars.  White  cards  designate  '*Sknr 
that  will  not  bear  transshipment.  Freight";  cars  so  marked  may  be  added  to 

A  sw^ift  and  prompt  service  encourages  symbol  trains  when  there  is  not  enough  red- 
industrial  operations  that  otherwise  would  card  or  green-card  freight  to  eqiial  the  had- 
be  impossible.    For  instance,  it  is  a  common  ing  capacity  of  the  engine.     This  promotes 
practice  to  send  goods  manufactured  in  New  operating  efficiency. 
York  to  certain  New  England  establishments 

to  be  "processed."    For  certain  reasons  the         enlarging  new  England's  mak£et 
work  may  often  thus  be  done  better,  more 

economically  and  expeditiously  than  at  home.  It  is  seldom  appreciated  how  railroad  in*- 
To  "process"  means  to  put  a  given  article  provements  made  at  a  distant  point  may 
through  some  special  stage  in  its  manufac-  benefit  a  given  locality  just  as  much  as,  or 
ture.  It  is  an  every-day  procedure  for  goods  perhaps  even  more  than,  other  improvements 
to  be  sent  by  freight  from  New  York  to  some  made  on  the  spot.  The  average  local  mcr- 
New  England  point  for  such  treatment  and  chant  or  manufacturer  delights  in  tran^x)rti- 
then  returned  to  the  shippers,  all  inside  of  tion  improvements  imdertaken  in  his  ndgh- 
twenty-four  hours.  A  case  in  point,  taking  borhood,  but  is  indiflFerent  to  those  made  a: 
a  little  longer,  is  that  of  books  printed  in  a  distance.  But  does  not  a  better  stomach 
New  York  and  then  sent  by  freight  to  great  mean  a  better  heart  and  a  healthier  man? 
binderies  in  Boston.  This  round  trip  0^472  So  improvements  in  one  part  of  a  raflnad 
miles  by  freight  is  extraordinarily  expedi-  may  brace  up  the  whole  system  and  tor- 
tious. The  day's  output  leaves  the  New  respondingly  benefit  everybody  all  along  the 
York  printing-house  by  "Pier  Freight"  in  line.  For  this  reason  Boston  and  the  rest 
the  evening.  It  reaches  the  Boston  bind-  of  New  England  are  just  as  much  bcnc&a: 
ery  before  work  starts  up  the  next  morn-  by  the  colossal  terminal  improvemeots  that 
ing.  That  evening  the  finished  books  are  thegreatrailroadcompany  which  now  almost 
shipped  to  New  York  and  in  the  morning  monopolizes  New  England  tran^Mctaticc 
are  delivered  to  the  publishers  ready  for  has  been  making  in  New  York  as  would  be 
the  trade.  the  case  with  improvements  made  at  hoccc. 

Not  only  is  there  this  efficient  service  be-  We  have  seen  that  New  York  is  New  En(^ 
tween  the  two  great  metropolitan  centers;  land's  greatest  market.  Hence  every  im- 
from  every  New  England  point  of  industrial  provement  that  makes  it  easier  and  cheaper 
importance  on  the  system  there  is  corre-  for  New  England  goods  to  reach  that  market 
spondingly  quick  dispatch  to  and  from  New  correspondingly  benefits  New  England,  Cfe 
York.  For  instance,  the  intensely  developed  the  Manhattan  water  front  there  are  k^z 
industries  of  the  Naugatuck  valley  are  served  piers.  Eighteen  of  these  are  devoted  to  the 
by  a  "Pier  Freight"  that  leaves  Winsted  in  business  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
northwestern  Connecticut  at  6:20  p.m.  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company — nine  occupktl 
reaches  the  Harlem  River  at  1 40  a.m.  An-  by  the  all-rail  traffic,  nine  by  the  water  lims 
other  from  Springfield  at  7:20  P.M.  gets  to  the  operated  by  the  New  England  Navigation 
Harlem  at  3 105  a.m.  ;  at  3 130  a.m.  one  arrives  Company.  That  makes  more  than  6  per 
that  left  Holyoke  at  5 :3o  p.m.  The  times  of  cent,  of  the  whole  niunber  utilized  by  one 
leaving  and  arriving  are  usually  fixed  with  great  transportation  enterprise.  In  this 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  local  circumstance  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  rei- 
shippers.  All  these  "Pier  Freights,"  "Time  sons  why  so  many  mill-wheels  run  in  New 
Freights,"  "  Way  Freights,"  "  Drop  Freights,"  England. 

"Milk  Trains,"  "Boat  Freights,''  and  con-  Now  with  this  market  materially  enlar^gcti 
necting-railroad  freights,  nmning  like  passen-  would  not  New  England  industries  flourkh 
ger  trains  on  regular  schedule,  are  "  symbol  all  the  more?    A  recent  step  assiires  predsrfr 
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this.  There  is  an  enormous  population  on  additional  terminals  are  so  convenient  to  the 
the  Long  Island  side  of  the  East  River.  The  local  centers  of  distribution  as  enormously  to 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  the  reduce  the  cartage  costs. 
most  rapidly  growing  districts  of  Greater  Agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing 
New  York.  Until  recently  New  England  interests  benefit  thereby.  The  Wallabout 
stood  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  market.  But  Market  in  Brooklyn  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
lately,  by  the  establishment  of  new  traffic  in  the  world.  While  New  England  had  prac- 
routes  through  New  York  harbor,  the  best  tically  been  shut  out  from  such  markets  the 
terminal  facilities  enjoyed  by  any  railroad  trunk  lines  from  the  West  enjoyed  terminal 
company  that  enters  New  York  have  been  relations  that  gave  them  cheap  access  there, 
opened  up  in  favor  of  New  England,  The  Potatoes  brought  a  thousand  miles  from  Wis- 
producers  of  that  section  have  thus  gained  consin,  or  some  hundreds  of  miles  farther 
a  new  market  with  cheaper  transportation  from  Montana,  kept  out  those  from  Aroos- 
charges  than  any  other  outlying  part  of  the  took  County,  Maine,  comparatively  near  at 
United  States  is  favored  with.  The  better  hand.  But  now  the  advantage  lies  with  the 
access  to  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  and  parts  last.  These  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
of  the  New  Jersey  shore  has  precisely  the  a  whole  section  of  the  country  may  benefit 
effect  that  would  come  from  the  building  of  by  terminal  improvements  made  in  New 
new  railroad  lines  from  New  England  into  York  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  how 
a  territory  rich  in  trade  possibilities.  Enor-  the  various  communities  that  are  served  by 
mous  charges  for  cartage  had  formerly  to  be  a  common  system  of  transportation  are  mem- 
met  before  goods  from  that  section  could  bers  one  of  the  other — literally  bound  to- 
be  delivered  in  these  districts.     But  these  gether  by  hooks  of  steel. 
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A  SOCIALIST  CRITIC  CRITICIZED 

The  Milwaukee  Program  Again 

IN  the  November  Review  of  Reviews  ap-  sion  of  enough  to  render  them  free  according  to 

peared  a  letter  from  a  California  corre-  Mn  Braden's  standard,  and  that  a  f ew  po««i 

S     ^    T. ,      T  •       1     Ti     J              1  •  vastly  more  than  enough.     This  is  particubrH' 

spondent,  Mr.  Lmcoln  Braden,  making  cer-  ^^ue  of  that  very  essential  element,  land.    Siini 

tain  criticisms  of  the  Milwaukee  soaalistic  1880  the  average  size  of  farms  has  increased  from 

program  outlined  in  our  October  number.  i33-7  acres  to  146.6  in  1900.    One  fourth  <rf  the 

Professor  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Ar-  total  arc»  under  cultivation  is  held  in  tracts  of  1000 

1              i_            J  -fcjr     T»     J     J   1  ^^          J  ^  1  acres  and  over,  and  the  average  size  of  these  farnu 

kansas,  has  read  Mr.  Braden's  letter  and  takes  is  4237  acres.     These  large  farms  total  over  too.- 

issue  with  some  of  its  positions,  as  the  follow-  000,000  acres  and  are  owned  by  about   50.000 

ing  communication  indicates:  people.     Surely  these  50,000  people  do  not  need 

4000  acres  each  to  support  them  in    ''reasooabk 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews:  ^°^|!?'^."  ^*^^,  ^  !' ''^^??/^^y »  ^^^^^^  ^  '^^•" 

Back  to  the  land?       Where  are  the  mUfaoDi> 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  bom  until 

to  maintain  a  department  in  which  readers  can  air  yesterday  going  to  get  it?     From  the  50,000  who 

their  opinions,  but  an  exception  hais  been  made  in  now  own  it?     How  will  they  secure   the  pficc? 

the  November  number,  and  I  wonder  if  one  more  When  they  go  out  to  hunt  a  plot  they  find  the  sign, 

exception  cannot  be  made,  that  I  may  take  a  few  "Keep  off  the  grass,"  though  the  grass  may  bt 

exceptions  to  the  remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Braden  goine  to  waste,  and  the  law  makes  them  keep  ofi 

by  way  of  criticism  upon  Milwaukee's  socialistic  until  they  can  pay  the  price.     Why  should  M3- 

pr^ram.  waukee  not  raise  vegetables  as  well  as  applet:" 

There  are  several  things  in  Mr.  Braden's  letter  Yes,  why  not,  on  some  of  her  vacant  lots  until 

upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment,  but,  for  the  built  upon? 

sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  onewhich  According  to  Mr.  Braden  I  cannot  be  free  until 

struck  me  most  forcibly.     It  was  this:   "Since  'no  secure  in  the  possession  of  enough  coal  to  keep  me 

man  can  truly  say  that  he  is  free  until  he  is  master  from  freezing,  or  at  least  assured  of  it  when  needed. 

of  the  means  that  support  his  life,'  it  follows  that  I  have  a  little  plot  of  land  big  enough  for  a  house 

every  man  who  would  be  free  must  own  the  means  and  a  few  apple  trees,  but  there  is  no  coal  on  it. 

that  support  his  life."     Mr.  Braden  is  so  fortunate  A  thousand  of  my  neighbors  are  in  a  similar  condi- 

as  to  possess  enough  land  to  support  himself  and  tion.     A  few  miles  south  of  us  is  a  coal  mine,  but 

family  in  reasonable  comfort  with  reasonable  hours  when  we  go  there  to  get  coal  we  find  that  it  is 

of  labor  for  himself  and  family.     He  feels  safer  so  owned  by  a  man  who  refuses  to  let  us  have  any  until 

long  as  this  is  in  his  own  keeping  and  believes  that  we  pay  his  price.     Last  year  he  let  us  have  it  at 

his  "rigKt  to  it  is  just  twenty  years  of  hard  labor  $4.00  per  ton,  but  this  summer  he  and  the  miners 

ahead  of  anyone  else's  right."  got  to  quarreling  about  the  little  matter  of  what  be 

So  far  so  good.     The  size  of  his  family  is  not  in-  should  give  them  for  bringing  the  coal  to  the  top  of 

dicated.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  four  children,  the  ground  and  the  mine  was  closed  for  several 

In  another  twenty  years  it  may  be  that  each  of  months.     The  result  was  that  he  got  behind  with 

these  will  have  a  family  of  four  children.     Will  his  orders  and  decided  to  make  us  pay  for  his 

this  same  plot  of  ground  support  them  in  reason-  trouble  and  perversity  by  charging  us  $5.50,    This 

able  comfort?     It  may  be  that  it  will,  if  science  little  quarrel  cost  me  exactly  $21.     Ami  free? 

continues  to  advance,  but  what  if  she  does  not?    If  And  so  I  might  go  on  with  oil,  gas,  iron,  goW, 

not,  where  will  they  turn — ^to  some  man  who  forty  silver,  copper,  lumber,  transportation,  etc. 

years  before  took  up  a  million  acres  and  has  been  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  a  socialist.     But  I  should 

holding  them  against  this  day  of  need  that  he  may  like  to  see  a  beginning  of  the  "step-at-a-timc" 

now  "hold  up"  these  families?  movement  to  retain  for  the  people  the  few  re- 

But,  without  "dipping  into  the  future,"  let  us  sources  that  have  not  yet  been  turned  over  to  the 

confine  ourselves  to  the  present.     What  about  the  privileged  classes  by  a  government  which,  though 

millions  not  so  fortunately  situated  as  Mr.  Braden  it  may  at  times  have  been  simply  corrupt  and  u-an- 

— who  failed  to  get  a  little  plot  of  land?     Mr.  Rob-  tonly  wasteful,  has — and  this   is  far  more  signifi- 

ert  Hunter  tells  us  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  families  cant — been    based  on    erroneous    ideas   of    what 

in  this  country  own  a  negligible  quantity  of  wealth,  constitutes  liberty.     And  this  says  nothing  about 

while  only  38.1  per  cent,  own  as  much  as  $1,639.  resuming  as  its  own  what  has  been  misused,  as  was 

On  the  other  hand  i  per  cent,  own  54.8  per  cent,  of  done  in  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 

the  wealth.     Whether  these  figures  are  absolutely  David  Y.  Thomas. 

correct  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  there  can  be  no  University  of  Arkansas. 

doubt  about  the  fact  that  many  are  not  in  posses-  Fayf.tte\'illb.  Ark. 
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RECENT  TRIUMPHS  IN  THE  CONQUERING  OF 

DISEASE 

'"T^HE  goal  of  civilization,  says  an  editorial  of  extermination  against  the  mosquito,  the 

'^    writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  the  tsetse  fly,  the  familiar  house  fly,  and  other 

establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  man  over  noxious  insects.    The  theory  that  disease 

the  whole  antagonistic  forces  of  nature.  might  be  carried  by  biting  insects  was  first 

enunciated  in   1803  by  Dr.   Beauperthuy. 

We  long  ago  gained  absolute  security  from  the  Much  later,  Sir  Patrick  Manson  discovered 

attacks  of  wild  animals,  but  only  recently  have  we  ^u^f  disease  is  actuallv  conveved  bv  mosaui- 

discovered  that  far  more  devastating  than  wolves  ^^  disease  is  aciuauy  conveyea  oy  niosqm 

or  lions  are  the  bacilli  of  the  various  diseases  which  ^^>^-     As  late  as  1897,  Dr.  Ross  traced  the 

are  only  visible  under  the  microscope,  but  which  development  of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the 

threaten  our  lives  and  our  health  in  a  manner  no  body  of  the  mosquito. 
less  real  than  that  of  savage  beasts.    The  campaign 

against  the  bacilli  b  our  last,  and  one  of  our  most  tt^  „k^^^  ♦!,•«.  ♦k^  ^,^,^  ...^u^  :«  k„  *u^  :« 

tSxible,  conflicts  with  untamed  nature.    The  fight  J?!??^'*!^^  W.^  nf  .T^^fLt^  ?^^ 

he^^n.^U^of'TiZ^     ''"  """  *"^'^"'  "  -^vary  ^d  of  the  mosquito  an{pass  with  its 

..M^  »  .M.O  poisonous  saliva  directly  into  the  blood  of  any  man 

rrn              •                  •                      «•               1    •  It  may  then  bite.    The  odd  thing  is  that  it  is  only 

These  microK)rganisms  were  discovered  in  ^^^  g^oup  of  mosquitoes— the  anophelin»-that 

1659,  but  "the  causal  relationship  of  bacteria  can  act  as  intermediate  host  for  the  parasite.  They 

to  disease  was  not  finaUy  demonstrated  until  breed  in  small  pools  of  water  and  margins  of 

the  latter  half  of  the  past  century,"  when  the  strums  and  lakes.    Thoroiu^h  draining  and  scay- 

•       -„        £       .1                  •    1  4.  J  /  o     \      on.  engmg  has  done  much  to  get  nd  of  these,  but  in' 

baaUus  of  anthrax  was  isolated  (1849).     The  cisterns  and  such  places  where  it  is  impracticable 

microbe  of  leprosy  was  discovered  m  1879,  of  to  drain  away  the  water,  a  little  kerosene  oil  poured 

typhoid  in  1880,  of  tuberculosis  in  1882,  of  in  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  kills 

cholera,  diphtheria  and  lockjaw  in  1884,  of  in-  ^^  »f.^*  ^y  preventing  them  from  coming  up  to 

n             •       o-^     ru  u-     •      I           •       o         £  breathe.     Further,   it  has  been  discovered  that 

fluenza  m  1892,  of  bubonic  plague  m  1894,  of  certain  fish  feed  upon  the  larv«  of  thb  mosquito, 

dysentery  m  1900  and  of  syphilis  m  1905.  Barbados  does  not  suffer  from  malaria  because  of 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  problem  of  the  multitude  of  small  fish  called  "millions, "whose 

preventing  infectious  diseases  must  find  its  ?"^  it  appears  to  be  to  keep  an  expanse  of  water 

1   *•        •     4.U       *  J        r  au         • -^  from  bemg  used  as  a  breeding-ground  by  the  ano- 

solution  in  the  study  of  those  microscopic  phelines.  By  extirpating  the4  noxious  insects  the 

parasites.  number  of  cases  of  malaria  in  Egypt  was  brought 

down  from  two  hundred  and  fourteen  in  1903  to 

In  old  times  down  to  our  own  the  doctor  never  ninety  cases  in  1904.    And  since  1905  there  has 

cured  disease,  but  only  watched  its  development  not  been  a  single  case, 
and  suggested  means  for  avoiding  the  aggravation 

IS  oMgrde&e*"i^^^"h^h  ^i^t  Z  Sleepingsickness^hedeadHestof  aUtropical 

oreanism  against  the  microbes  of  disease,  health  diseases,  which  wiped  out  2,000  of  the  inhabi- 

wiTl  in  time  be  assured.    The  reviewer  then  pro-  tants  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  and  depofH 

ceeds  to  describe  with  admirable  lucidity  the  great  ulated  large  tracts  in  the  Congo,  is  trans- 

?hr^Tol'^^^'ora*;?e^  w^h  a^^S^t^^  r"-d.  not  by  the  mosquito,  but  by  the 

body  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  invading  ^^^se  fly,  whose  breeding-places  appear  to  be 

micro-organism.     Natural  immunty  is  achieved  by  confined  to  the  groimd-bush  within  thirty 

a  pro<^  of  intra-cellular  digestion.    There  are  yards  of  river  banks.     The  burning  of  such 

in';^S|o;S.Eth;r?;^^aWTroirshS  ^ush,  accompanied  by  personal  prophylactic 

other  in  which  the  toxins  which  they  produce  are  measures  agamst  the  fly,  will  render  sleepmg 

rendered  incapable  of  injuring  the  tissues.    This  is  sickness  a  memory  of  the  past, 

based  on  two  fundamental  principles:  (i)  attenu-  War  to  the  death  against  the  common 

r  att:a":?iu?rl^t nism^^*^  ""'""'  "'  ^^^  %  ^^^^^  ^«??"ding  admonition  of  the 

writer  of  the  article: 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  main-  «,. .  r     m-         ^  j                  ,       .     .      . 

f«:«»  ♦k«4.  ♦u^,  «**Ao4-^4.  4^^-„.M^u«  :«  ♦k^  «T«-  T"*3  familiar  pest  does  not  eat  the  microbes,  but 

tarns  that  the  great^t  tnumphs  in  the  war  ^i^^piy  carries  them  on  its  person  and  deposits 

against  disease  have  been  obtamed  m  the  war  them  on  butter  or  milk  or  other  articles  of  food. 
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from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  human  body,  hour  of  vengeance  and  retribution  has  arrived,    la 

Typhoid,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  and  summer  diar-  view  of  the  extraordinary  success  in  the  preventitn 

rhoea  are  among  the  diseases  which  the  house-fly  of  tropical  diseases,*  there  can  no  longier  be  uy 

helps  to  disseminate.     The  breeding-places  of  the  question  that  our  English  infectious  diseases  vill  ii 

house-fly  are  well  known,  and  its  extinction  is  a  time  also  be  stampea  out.     Civilized  humanit}'  b 

matter  that  can  be  effected  by  the  universal  co-  nearly  ready  to  take  the  greatest  step  eva*  y«t 

operation  of  the  people  of  the  country.     The  house  taken  for  its  emancipation  irora  the  way'ward  aa- 

fly  has  persecuted  mankind  for  many  ages,  but  the  thority  of  nature. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO  AS  A  VOTER 

T^ISCUSSING  the  question  of  negro  suf-  ance  or  poverty  are  unable  to  meet  the  tests. 

'^    frage  in  a  democracy,  in  the  AtlatUic  Every  eflFort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to 

Monthly  y  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  voices  extend  free  education  among  both  negroes  and 

his  conviction  that  the  principle  of  political  white  people.    Education  produces  tolerance; 

equality  is  more  firmly  established  to-day  and  there  is  already  evidence  of  a  growth  of 

than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  it  had  tolerance  among  the  leading  white  men  d  the 

only   Northern   bayonets    behind  it;    that  South.    Mr.  Baker  cites,  in  connection  with 

many  Southern  white  leaders  are  to-day  con-  this  new  point  of  view,  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner 

vinced,  not  forced^  believers  in  the  principle  Mxuphy  of  Alabama  who,  in  his  last  book, 

that,  taking  advantage  of  the  widely  preva-  says: 
lent  feeling  in  the  South  that  the  question  of  ^         ^ 

suffrage  has  been  setUed  legally  for  some  ^¥^^  '^?'' TTT.l'f.^  ^"^  ^^^  unrestrkted 

^,       P                              i_     •      ^              ^    i_      ij  admission  [to  the  ballot]  of  the  great  masses  of  tmr 

tmie  to  come,  our  emphasis  at  present  should  ignorant  and  semi-ignorant  bUcks.     I  know  no 

be  laid  upon  the  practical  rather  than  upon  advocate  of  such  admission.     But  the  questioo  is 

the  legal  aspect  of  the  problem.     Taking  up  as  to  whether  the  individuals  of  the  race,  upon 

this  side  of  the  problem,  he  says,  we  are  con-  conditions  or  restrictions  lc^llyhiipo6ed  aod 

r       ^   J      '^v  .            ^'     I     J'  X'     !l  j«is=     1^'  fau*ly  administered,  shall  be  admitted  to  adequate 

fronted  with  two  entirely  distmct  difficulties:  and  increasing  representation  in  the  electorate. 

And  as  that  (question  is  more  seriously  and  more 

First,  we  shall  find   many  negroes,  and  indeed  generally  considered  many  of  the  leadine  puWidst* 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men  as  well,  who  of  the  South,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  quietly  rwohwl 

might  vote,  but  who,  through  ignorance,  or  inabil-  that  the  answer  shall  be  in  the  affirmatn-e. 

ity  or  unwillingness  to  pay  the  poll-taxes,  or  from  .  i   •      r  vt       /^^ 

mere  lack  of  interest,  disfranchise  themselves.  An  able  white  man,  a  resident  of  New  Or- 

The  second  difficulty  is  peculiar  to  the  negro,  leans,  writes  Mr.  Baker: 
It  consists  in  open  or  concealed  intimidation  on  the 

part  of  the  white  men  who  control  the  election  j  believe  we  have  reached  the   bottom,  anJ  * 

machinery.     In  many  places  in  the  South  to-day  sort  of  quiescent  period.     I  think  it  most  likeh 

no  negro,  no  matter  how  well  qualified,  would  dare  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase 

to  present  himself  for  registration;  when  he  does,  of  ^he  negro  vote.     And  I  honestly  l)elie\*e  that  the 

he  is  rejected  for  some  trivial  or  illegal  reason.  less  said  about  it,  the  surer  the  increase  wUl  be. 

Thus  we  have  to  meet  a  vast  amount  of  apathy 

and  ignorance  and  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  EducaUon— industrial,    professional,   das- 

the  threat  of  intimidation  on  the  other.  •     i    •  j  u\J    ^i.  -.  «»«  »Li^»t 

sical,  m  accordance  with  each  man  s  talents 

T^    ,.        i-    .     ^     ,.       ..i    .1  ..        r  will  also  help  to  cure  the  apathy  that  now 

Deahng,  fii^t  of  all,  with  the  matter  of  j^         ^  ^        thousands  of  white  men  and 

mtimidation,  Mr.  Baker  dismisses  the  idea  of  ^         ^  ^^^^  ^^      U^ 

meeting  the  situaUon  by  force,  and  suggests       ^^  education  is  to  be  the  cure  for  ignonn«. 

as  alternatives  two  methods  of  procedure:  so  association  must  be  the  anUdote  of  preju- 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  trouble  m  the  ^^^     ^^  ^^^^  appositely  remarks  in  this 

country  being  plainly  ignorance  and  prejudice,  connection : 

we  must  meet  ignorance  and  prejudice  with 

their  antidotes,  education  and  association."        Democracy  does  not  consist  in  mere  voting,  bm 

Laws— well  within  the  principle  laid  down  by   in  association,   the  spirit  of  common  effort^ 

the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu-  ^^^^'^  ^^^,  ^"^^  *' !t '"^'^I'^r  J!l^,^^f^h^^ 

.,.-,..,,  .       we  come  to  know  one  another  we  soon  find  tnai  ti»r 

tion— providmg  for  educational  and  property  points  of  likeness  are  much  more  nuroefuus  th*i> 

qualifications  as  prerequisites  to  the  exerdse  the  points  of  diflference. 

of  the  suffrage  have  been  passed  in  all  of  the 

Southern  States  and  have  operated  to  exclude  This  association  is,  however,  difficult  u* 

from  the  ballot  large  numbers  of  citizens,  both  bring  about.    Mr.  Baker  relates  that  after 

white  and  colored,  who  on  accoimt  of  ignor-  the  Atlanta  riots  he  attended  a  number  *»* 
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conferences  between  leading  white  men  and  break-up,  with  the  attendant  struggle  for  votes,  is 
leading  colored  men.    He  writes:  r„rwhi^  "^"/.Ir  ^^SD^^m" '.^H 

a  real  division  on  live  issues  has  been  shown  in 

It  is  true  these  meetings  bore  evidence  of  awk-  many  local  contests  in  the  South,  as  in  the  fight 

ward ness  and  embarrassment,  for  they  were  among  against  the  saloons,  when  every  qualified  negro 

the  first  of  the  sort  to  take  place  in  the  South,  but  voter,  and  every  negro  who  could  qualify,  was 

they  were  none  the  less  valuable.    A  white  man  e2^;erly  pushed  forward  by  one  side  or  the  other, 

told  me  after  one  of  the  mectin^r—                     .  Wth  such  a  division  on  new  issues  the  negro  will 

"  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  such  sensi-  tend  to  exercise  more  and  more  political  power, 

ble  negroes  in  the  South.  *        ^  dividing,  not  on  the  color  line,  but  on  the  princi- 

And  a  negro  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  pies  at  stake, 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  heard  a  Southern  white 

man  reason  in  a  friendly  wav  with  a  negro  con-  These  associations  of  white  and  colored 

ccr^  their  common  diflSculties.  ^^  ^^^  bound  to  come  about  at  certain 

When  I  was  m  Mississippi  a  prominent  banker  ..       *         ..       tjj*^.* 

showed  me  his  business  letto-hcads.  Points  of  contact.    Indeed  it  is  now  common 

"Good  job,  isn't  it?"  he  said.    'A  negro  printer  enough,  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  unheard 

did  it.    He  wrote  to  me  asking  if  he  might  bid  on  of,  for  white  men  and  negroes  to  sp>eak  from 

my  work.    I  replied  that  although  I  had  known  the  same  platform;  and  in  buying  and  selling, 

him  a  long  time  I  couldn  t  give  him  the  job  merely  i       ,  '^   i..  j  i.    •  i 

because  he  was  a  negro.    He  told  me  to  forget  his  land-ownership,  and  common  material  pur- 

color,  and  said  that  if  he  couldn't  do  as  good  a  job  smts,  both  white  men  and  black  will  realize  the 

and  do  it  as  reasonably  as  any  white  man  could,  he  worth  of  their  feUows.     In  spite  of  the  diflS- 

didn't  want  it.    I  let  him  try,  and  now  he  does  ^ulties  that  now  confront  the  negro,  Mr. 

most  of  our  printing.  -n  i  ^  u  i       u  j»        ^l 

Out  of  such  points  of  contact,  then,  encouraged  ^^^^  cannot  help,  he  says,  regardmg  the 

by  such  wise  leaders  as  Booker  T.  Washington,  Situation  optimistically.    He  has  boundless 

will  grow  an  ever  finer  and  finer  spirit  of  assncia-  confidence  not  only  in  the  sense  of  the  white 

tion  and  of  conunpn  and  friendly  knowledge    And  men  of  the  South,  but  also  in  the  innate  capa- 

that  will  inevitably  lead  to  an  extension  upon  the  ,  .,..       -  . ,  '         j  i.    i^  i-         ^t_  -.     if 

soundest  possible  basis  of  the  negro  franchise.  Dihty  of  the  negro ;  and  he  beheves  that  when 

Another  influence  also  will  tend  to  change  the  they  come  really  to  know  each  other — ^not  at 

status  of  the  negro  as  a  voter.    That  is  the  pend-  sore  points  of  contact,  but  as  common  work- 

Ai?^r^'^'"''''^-*'f  r'*''''^iv'^"f^"^''^  ers  for  a  common  country,  the  question  of 

All  the  signs  point  to  a  political  reahgnment  upon        „  .n         j     n         /      ^^    i7    i  ^i 

new  issu<»  in  this  country,  both  SoutK  and  North,   suffrage  wiU  gradually  solve  itself  along  the 

Old  party  names  may  even  pass  away.    And' that  lines  of  true  democracy. 


V 


THE  MYTHICAL  ROOSEVELT 

IKE  the  farmer  who  sized  up  the  hippo-  us  say,  five  feet  six  inches  high  and  two  feet 
potamus  and  then  rendered  the  sage  ver-  broad,  flesh  and  blood,  hide  and  hair, 
diet:  "There  ain't  no  sech  animal ! "  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  California   Weekly   (San   Fran-       When  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  back  from  Af- 
dsco)  has  studied  our  only  living  ex-President  "^  ^^  was  five  thousand  fc^t  high,  six  blocks  wide. 
^^A  L,^^^,,^rs^A  Ui^  «   l^^ri^u      TU;^  t^r^'f^*     worc  a  halo  that  dimmed  the  luster  of  Aurora 
and  pronounced  hmi  a  myth.     This  wnter,    BoreaUs.  breathed  thunder  and  spouted  lightning, 
Mr.  E.  French  Strother,  admits  that  there  is  and  the  gnashing  of  his  teeth  was  heard  around  the 
"somewhere  a  something  in  human  form,  world, 
weighing  over  200  pounds  and  having  famil- 
iar eyes  and  teeth,   this   something  being       Maintaining  that  both  these  descriptions 
called  Theodore  Roosevelt. "    He  admits  also  are  substantially  accurate,  Mr.  Strother  tries 
that  this  "physical  organism  is  a  man."    But,  to  find  the  "lie."    The  second  description  is 
says  Mr.  Strother:  not  that  of  a  man  but  a  prodigy,  and  prodi- 

gies do  not  exist.    Hence,  "Theodore  Roose- 
I  am  a  man  myself.    But  print  my  name  in  the   ^^It  is  a  myth.     There  is  no  such  ammal." 
headlines  and  nobody  gets  excited.     Pnnt  Theo-   ri>v  .^      "^     .. 

dore  Roosevelt  in  the  headlines,  and  the  worid  is  The  wnter  contmues: 
agape.    Print  my  name  in  the  papers,  and  the  few       _,  ..  .       t-  ,     t 

who  read  it  at  all  may  say,  "A  nobody.  Appar-  .  ^^^  "J?"  ^.  impossible,  For  example,  I  once  sat 
cntly  he  is  a  writer."  Print  Theodore  Roosevelt's  »"  an  office  m  New  York  and  overheard  a  Wall 
name  in  the  paper  and  everybody,  reading,  sees  a  Street  broker  and  the  treasurer  of  a  great  railroad 
vision  bulking  as  vast  as  the  genie  that  came  out  of  system  talk  about  Roosevelt.  They  called  him  un- 
the  brass  bottle  the  poor  fisherman  opened.  complimentary  names,  plain,  hard,  one-syllabled 

Anglo-Saxon  epithets.    That  was  intelligible,  and 

tin-       i^  1       1  Tk  1^  ^  TT  t     1  said  to  myself,  "He  could  be  those  things.     I 

When  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  at  Harvard,  don't  think  he  is,  but  he  could  be."   But  then  they 

contmues  this  California  wnter,  he  was,  let  enlarged  on  the  subject  and  soon  soared  out  of  my 
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THE  TWO  ROOSEVELTS 

(Tht  RooKvelt  as  real  history  will  picture  him— and— the  Roojevelt 
Reproduced  in  ■'  A  Canmn 

rannc.    They  described  him  as  hnrneci  and  hoofed  By  a  process  partly  of  spontaneous  genrratioa 

am!  clovcn-t ailed,  more  powerful   than   Colossus,  and  parlly  o[  infection,  the  minds  of  Ameri:ra  ban 

more  cunning  than   Machiavclli,  more  infernally  unanimously  agreed  upon  two  words,  Theodore  aad 

c\'i[  than  Mcphistophcles,  more  destructive  than  Sooseveli,  to  stand  as  a  sort  of  incarnated  al  jdirak 

'  holocaust.     I  left  their  presence  with  a  picture  of  formula  representative  of  the  unknown  quantity  ii 

T.  Roosevelt  in  my  mind  comparable  only  to  a  public  alTairs.    He  is  the  r  around  which  they  ai- 

scntient  and  devastinR  tornado,  with   a   face  re-  range  all  their  disputations.    Everybody  uses  hiio 

fleeting  Inferno  and  works  reflecting  Death  on  a  as   "the   case   in   point."      Mrs.    Bellamy   Stotrr 

White  Horse.  worked  the  problem  out  that  x—liar.    Wall  Strm 

Then  I  came  West  again  and  heard  Roosevelt  worked  it  out  that  x  =  analhema.    Jacob  Riis  sa>-» 

described.    Men  spoke  of  him  as  a  good  flghter,  an  x  — saint.    Several  million  voters  decided  that  x^ 

able  statesman,  an  honest  man.    Intclligililc,  possi-  political  savior.     And  all  the  while  they  were  ail 

blc.    But  the  admiring  host  went  on  and  expanded  talking  about  a  myth,  which  has  no   more  real 

as  the  hating  host  hatTdune.    Another  prodigy  was  existence  than  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp-     Tfan- 

the  result:  a  godlike  bein^,  )>ussesscd  of  all  fenowl-  were  all  talking  about  their  imaginary  and  r*-lf- 

cdge,  alt  wisdom,  all  the  virtues,  invincible  and  in-  conceived  x,  whereas  the  reality  is  only  a  short,  fat 

vulnerable,  gigantic,  hurtling  on  to  emancipate  a  man  who  is  remarkable  chiefly  because  he  is  cik-t- 

nation,  a  race,  a  world.    Now  these  two  views  of  getic  as  well  as  fat. 

Ko<)scvclt  arc  at  the  poles  of  all  views,  they  are  the  t.     y  t-r       ■          ■        c     i 

ends  of  the  spectrum.    In  between  them  you  may  The  California  wntcr  finds  Ihis  myth  vcn" 

finil  every  conceivable  opinion  and  estimate  of  him.  puzzline. 

Kvery  man  ascrilws  to  hini  a  diflfercnt  set  of  vices  q-^  ^,,,,1 
and  virtues,  every  man  places  him  in  a  different 

category.    Now  that  means  that  he  has  at  least  one  I  sit  in  a  gathering  of  people,  real  flesh  and  Uiiod 

vice  or  one  virtue  for  every  inhabitant  of  America,  people,  and  one  man  mounts  the  platform  and 

Divide  them  evenly,  for  the  purposes  of  ai^ument,  talks  about  the  tariff  and  direct  legislation  and  all 

and  you  have  a  man  with  forty  million  vices  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  all  these  people  continue  to 

forty   million  virtues,   or  eighty   million   distinct  listen  attentively  and  remain  to  all  appcaranors 

characteristics.    Don't  you  see  that  that  argument  sane  and  cheerful.    Then,  suddenly,  the  man  on 

simply  destroys  itself?.   There  cannot  be  such  a  the  platform  emits  two  words,  Theodore  and  Rooav 

man.    Therefore  thcrc  is  no  such  man.    Therefore  velt,  and  that  audience  is  instantly  trsnsTormrd 

Roosevelt  is  a  myth.  into  a  lunatic  asylum.    Thdy  yell  and  clap  ibeir 
hands  and  stamp  their  feet.     Some  even  mourn 

Roosevelt,  to  conclude  Mr.  Strother's  argu-  chairs  and  throw  their  hats  away.    Why?    Daa'i 

ment,  is  "merely  a  case  of  national  and  uni-  ^^k  me.   They  wouldn't  cheer  an  algebras  formuU 

I        .     u  _,        ■       ri       Ti              m   L  that  way,  and  yet  that  IS  all  those  two  words  mean- 

versal  auto-h>-pnosis;   like   Homer,  Moham-  Nor  would  they  cheer  Aladdin's  lamp  thai  «>. 

nied,  Shakespeare  and  others."  Yetiheycheeramythtoiheecho,wherc%-erihat  i-. 


To  quote  his  words: 


THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  "CONGRESS  OF 
COMPROMISES"  AT  COPENHAGEN 

THE  recent  International  Socialist  Con-  question  which  had  been  settled  at  Stuttgart, 
gress  at  the  Danish  capital  was  the  but  which  came  up  again  now  d  propos  of  a 
eighth.    The  firet  was  held  in  Paris  in  1900.  quarrel  in  the  Austrian  party,  due  to  the 
Subsequent  meetings  assembled  in  succession  rivalry  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans. 
at  Paris,  Brussels,  Ziuich,  London,  Paris, 

Amsterdam,  Stuttgart  and  Copenhagen.  The      The  Czechs,  it  seems,  had  decided  to  form  a 

naUonal  union  now  numbers  xx  sections,  rep-  special  syndi^listorgamzation.  maintaining  that 

*•         11  *i.    :-.j.,«4^-:«iu.  ^^,,«i^««^  l^„t«     as  the  Czech  Socialists  are  politically  independent, 

resentmg  all  the  mdi^tnaUy  developed  coun-  ^^y  g^ould  abo  be  syndiciuy  inde^ndeAiT.    The 

tries  of  the  world.  In  a  careful  analysis  of  Austro-Germans  protested  against  such  syndical- 
the  results  of  the  congress  at  the  Danish  ist  separation  because  it  would  cause  separate 
capital,  which  appears  in  the  Reme  des  Deux  national  syndicates,  hostile  to  each  other,  to  be 
»>r      J     •     •*    £    i  XT       ^u  ^u^     -KK    T    formed  m  every  factory,  etc.;   and  the  congress 

Mondes  m  ite  first  November  number,  M.  J.  condemned  the  action  of  the  Czechs. 
Bourdeau  gives  some  valuable  information 
about  the  purposes  of  organization  of  these    « 
congresses.    Not  only  have  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  dviUzed  world  representatives  in  the      q^^  ^j  ^^  ^j^  ^^  ^j^^  International  is  the 
international.  suppression  of  war,  and  consequently  a.  dis- 

Those  fighting  for  their  independence,  Uke  Po-  cussion  on  the  practical  means  of  obtaining 
land.  Finland,  etc.,  possess  special  parties  distinct  arbitraUon  and  disarmament  formed  an  im- 
from  those  of  Germany  and  Russia.    The  vote  is  portant  part  of  the  congress. 
taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  or  if  three  sections  desire 

it.  by  nations,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  ^.^^  c^^„^  ^^^^  „f  ^j^^  q„estion  put  before  the 
*S^'  population  and  syndical.  cooperative,  and  congress  protested  against  the  growing  armaments 
electoral  strength.  The  largest  nations  have  and  the  ^nancial  embarrassmlnts  relulting  from 
twenty  votes,  and  Lu«inburg.  the  smallest,  two  ^^^^  ^„j  delaying  social  reform;  it  demanded  ar- 
votes.  The  total  number  of  members  at  Copen-  bjt^tjon,  simiiltoneous  disarmament,  suppression 
hagen  was  887;  of  these  189  were  Germans,  72  of  secret  treaties,  and  an  international  guarantee 
Austnans,  84  Englishmen,  and  49  Frenchmen,  ^f  independence  to  aU  nations.  It  replied  the 
Several  of  the  great  German  leadera  were  absent.  a„ti-mifitory  decision  of  the  Stuttgart  congress, 
notably  Singer,  Bebel,  Kautsky,  and  Bernstem.       ^^j  confided  to  the  International  S^ialist  Bureau 

the  duty  of  orcanizing  an  understanding  among  the 

After  an  instructive  sturvey  of  the  strength  labor  parties  lor  a  common  action  to  prevent  war. 

of  the  sodaUst  forces  in  the  different  countries  p^r  since  the  International  was  founded  there  has 

rT7  Tk^-T*       J         A'  ^  4,1.    ^  •  4^   been  a  struggle  for  hegemony,  more  or  less  dissmiu- 

of  Europe,  M.  Bourdeau  discusses  the  pomts  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^h^  Germans  and  the  French.    At 

deaded  by  the  last  congress,  atmg  m  support   Paris  in  1900,  and  later  at  Amsterdam,  the  Ger- 

of  his  statements  the  data  given  by  the  so-   mans  had  been  successful,  but  at  Stuttgart  the 

cdalist  journals  and  members  of  the  congress  ^^^^\  had  their  revenge.  Now.  again,  the  Ger- 
, ,  1  ^  mans  had  to  give  way. 

tnemselves.  *  ^ 

The  proceedings,  which  took  place  behind  closed  A  UNIVERSAL  STRIKE  PROPOSED 

doors,  were  carried  on  in  three  languages,  and  each 
speech  had  to  be  translated.  German  preponder-       Herr  Lebedour,  in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 

^^"^l.  ^L^TJ^^^^'r^^lZri^^^^  °ians,  insisted  on  the  Stuttgart  terms,  "to 

meats  as  at  the  three  previous  meetings  at  1  ans,     .  v  »     •?!       .  t  . 

Amsterdam  and  Stuttgart.  The  first  question  was,  stop  war  by  every  means,  without  speafymg 
What  ought  to  be  the  relations  between  the  Co-  the  means.'  M.  Vaillant,  the  French  dele- 
operative  Societies  and  the  Socialist  Party?  This  gate,  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  then  added  their 

:^.t^"t*i;iSs^'.£id^%hT.s-r;era'ti;«  r^*'^  °^  \^?t^  ^^'^^.  °t*^'  r^i 

should  be  free  to  subscribe  or  not  to  subscribe  to  by  a  umyersal  strike.  Thus  the  French  and 
the  funds  of  political  parties,  but  they  were  coun-  the  English  pretended  to  oblige  the  Germans 
seled  to  establish    intimate  relations  with  the  to  abandon  their  vague  declaration  at  Stutt- 

S^^n.^lL:Srve^'^A'=iXer^*°J;lkl  f^'  f-  Vanden^elde,  the  Pre^dent,  ^d 
it  possible  for  the  Socialist  congress  to  impose  reg-  ^^  would  abstam  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the 
ulations  on  them.  Germans,  but  that  at  heart  he  was  with 

M.  Vaillant  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.    The  Ger- 

Another  Commission  examined  once  more  mans  were  then  about  to  be  defeated  by  the 

the  question  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  vote  of  the  congress,  when  their  Austrian  ally, 

exist  between  Syndicalists  and  Socialists,  a  Dr.  Adler,  came  to  their  aid  and  prop)osed 
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that  the  amendment  should  be  returned  to  the  gress  ratified  unanimously  the  maneuver  oi 
International  Bureau  to  be  studied  and  in-  Dr.  Adler.  Nevertheless,  M.  Vaillant  re- 
quired into.  He  had  also  managed  to  obtain  mained,  according  to  the  writer,  the  real 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  to  his  sub-  victor,  for  the  Germans  had  to  consider  tht 
amendment.  The  defection  of  Mr.  Hardie  question  of  a  imiversal  strike  in  spite  of  them- 
compelled  M.  Vaillant  to  follow,  and  the  con-  selves. 


WHAT  HINDU  WOMEN  THINK  OF  THEIR 

AMERICAN  SISTERS 

SHE  has  spoken  at  last,  has  the  Hindu  attract  a  man  is  that  of  the  boy  who  wants  to  pU> 

^   woman.    For  years  the  object  of  pity  golf  with  him-as  frank,  as  devoid  of  poetn-. 
^,          ^     e  \.      Tira.          -^             '-.J        I  understand  that  some  American  women  make 

on  the  part  of  her  Western  sisters;  pictured  ^he  proposals  of  marriage.    That  I  do  not  doubt 

as  the  mere  slave  of  a  sensual  husband;,  the  after  watching  them  make  themselves  "agreeable" 

theme    of    countless    missionary    addressQ3,  ^o  ^  n^an  at  dinner.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Amen- 

which  W  dwelt  upon  her  unhappy  condi-  SeTthetroTbrt'rr SfaS^riSS^^tS 

tion  m  her  home  and  her  degraded  position  Russian  women.    No!    No!    No!    The  Rusau 

in   society — ^the  woman   of   the   Orient   has  women  are  soft  and  feminine.    The   Amcrkaa 

"come  back"  at  the  woman  of  the  Occident,  women  are  masculine.    The  only  softness  abom 

and,  truth  to  tell,  has  uttered  some  criticisms  ^f^^^i^t'^n  theif  s^b  ^^'""^  ^^  "^^  ^^*^ 
which   American  womankind  will,  perhaps,       jhey  are  tactless;  which  is  only  another  iray  <A 

find  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  answer.     These  saying  "unkind."    They  are  ignorant.     Else  why 

criticisms  are  presented  to  American  readers  should  they  ask  me,  as  many  did.  "Are  you  aa 

by  the  Baba  BharaU  in  lus  magazine  formerly  ^^^p;."^^^  f^ey  2^  i«fc  H^l^"^^,^ 

known  as  the  LtgM  oj  India,  and  now  appear-  stare  at  me  on  the  streets  as  they  do  at  the  tigo^ 

ing  under  its  new  title  Exist  and  West,     The  in  a  circus  parade,  merely  because  I  wear  dififerent 

critics  are  two  Indian  ladies  of  whom  one  is  a  and  more  reasonable  garments  than  their  own? 

queen,  the  Maharani  of  Baroda,  wife  of  the 

Gaekwar  of  that  state,  and  the  Princess  Pra-       Commenting  on  the  foregomg,  the  Baba 

tiva,  a  daughter  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kooch  Bharati  reminds  his  readers  that  the  Ma- 

Behar  and  grand-daughter  of  the  renowned  l^arani  "is  not  a  Western  woman  and,  there- 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  ^^^^>  she  does  not  know,  not  having  culti\-ated 

The  Maharani  of  Baroda  has  twice  visited  i^,  the  trick  of  concealing  or  glossmg  over  her 

the  United  States.    The  first  time,  in  1906,  thoughts."    He  thinks  the  American  woman 

she  said  nothing  about  our  countrywomen.  ^^Y  resent  it  all,  but  "so  have  the  Hindu 

On  the  last  visit,  a  few  months  ago,  being  womena  right  to  resent  the  American  wonaan's 

pressed  by  the  newspaper-men,  she  did  say  criticism  of  them,  criticism  entirely  unmer- 

something.    Her  Highnesses  remarks  are  re-  ^^ed. 

|)orted  to  have  been  as  follows:  .   The  Princess  Prativa,  who  was  mter\iewed 

in  London,  had  this  to  say  concerning  her 

The  women  of  your  big,  vast,  young  country,  Western  sisters: 
I  f  onff-^**,  disappointed  me.     I  had  heard  so  much 

of  tfHrm;   that  they  equaled  the  French  women  in       The  women  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  soun- 

th'  \r  two  most  striking  qualities  of  chic  and  viva-  happy.     We  of  India  alone  know  the  art  of  hap- 

i  \\  v;    t  hat  t  hey  dressed  far  better  thart  the  English  piness.     I  am  glad  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to 

wotncn;    were  as  coquettish,   though   in  franker  carry  the  gospel  of  peace  into  the  nations  of  the 

¥r,iv,  a-*  the  Spanish;   that  they  were,  in  short,  as  restless.    I  want  to  go  to  America,  for  it  is  the  mobt 

fayinating  as  the  most  fascinating  women  in  the  restless,  unhappy  land  of  all.     I  have  been  toW 

\,nr\<\  -the  Russian.  that  America  is  very  rich.     Yes,  yes.     But  what 

\\  (11,  they  are  not.     They  are  less  chic  than  the  of  that?     We  judge  a  nation  by  the  status  of  its 

Ircnch  women,  because  their  clothes  are    more  women,  and  the  status  of  the  American  women  is 

ixiiggcrated,  less  becoming,  and  not  always  appro-  eternal  unrest.     One  woman  once  said  to  me:    "  I 

priate  to  the  occasion.     .     .     .  have  nothing;  but  money,  and  Tm  tired  of  that!" 

They   dress  better  than   the   English   women.  They  lack  that  calm  center  of  philosophy  with- 

More  conspicuously,  perhaps,  but  their  clothing  is  out  which  life  is  a  whirlpool  and  the  world  is  in 

not  so  durable,  suggests  nothing  of  the  solid  quali-  a  vast  turmoil.     They  talk  loudly.     They  try  to 

ties  of  modesty  and  station,  as  do  the  tweeds  and  be  sprightly,  and  only  succeed  in  making   iigl>' 

broadcloths  worn  by  the  English.     Their  coquetry  faces.     They  are  not  enough  alone.     They  do  not 

is  not  attractive,  for  it  F>ossesses  no  subtlety.     The  read  enough.     They  chatter  too  much  and  think 

manner  of  the  American  woman  who  wishes  to  too  little- 
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MAURICE  MAETERLINCK:  A  HOME  STUDY 

'"T'HE  tour  of  a  character,"  a  phrase  "hap- 
■^  pily  coined  by  Madame  Maeterlinck 
herself,  may  very  appropriately  be  applied 
to  the  account  of  her  distingui^ed  husband 
which  she  contributes  from  her  own  pen  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  November. 
"Just  as  one  must  have  lived  a  long  time  in  a 
country  in  order  to  know  all  Its  aspects,  so," 
she  tells  us,  "one  must  for  long  have  shared 
a  life  in  order  to  begin  to  understand  it,  in 
order  to  penetrate  beyond  the  first  outside 
acquaintance,  which  generally  reveals  noth- 
ing of  the  real  spirit."  Most  persons  will 
agree  with  Madame  Maeterlinck  when  she 
says  that  "it  is  not  without  anxiety  that  we 
inquire  into  the  private  life  of  those  whose 
works  have  spread  abroad  in  our  soul  the  first 
gleam  of  truth,  and  who,  just  because  of  that, 
have  been  our  guides,  our  masters,  and  our 
gods.  We  are  always  so  anxious  to  know 
that  they  really  are  what  we  have  conceived 
them  to  be;  and  we  are  fearful  lest  the  figure 
drawn  by  our  imagination  should  prove  to  be 
a  false  one.     Madame  Maeterlinck  leaves  no 

doubt  in  the  mind  of  her  reader  with  regard  madame  maeteklinck 

to  the  private  life  and  character  of  her  poet   (wife  of  the  "MgUn  Shakwpea™"  and— «  he  him«if  puu 
and  ours.    Her  own  words  are :  it— his  moat  helpful,  intelligent  criiio 

Those  who  know  Maeterlinck  arc  agrc«ibly  sjjr-  j      gg    ^    published  his  first  volume  of  verse, 
pnscd  by  the  absolute  harmony  thai  reigns  be-        _■:,,  ^     r-'  ,-.1        .  n-      c    .    j 

twccn  his  works  and  his  life.     .    .    .     Bywisedis-  entitled   Serres  Chaudes.     His  first   drama, 

nisition  he  has  reduced  his  weaknesses,  economized  La  Prituesse  Maieine,  appeared  the  following 

his  strength,  balanced  his  faculties,  multiplied  his  year,  and  an  article  written  by  Mirbeau. 

might  trouble  his  solitude.    ...    One  would   to  the  world. 

say  that  all  the  mysterious  powers  of  which  he  has  Maeterlinck  continued  to  live  at  home;  for, 
so  often  shown  a  presentiment  in  his  writings,  have  gays  his  biographer,  "he  had  the  power  of 
Sral£hTj:Jirh?r.btrliSil";'Th?,™h  $'^""^''S  ^mselt  ^m  an  h,.  sur,ou„d,„gs 
without  allowing  his  repose  to  be  interfered  with.  He  is  a  complete  stranger  to  the  external 
In  this  existence,  sutSciently  motionless  to  remain  form  of  his  life,  and  will  remain  SO  until  the 
attached  to  movements  of  thought  alone,  each  Jay  comes  when  (hat  form  can  perfectly  ad- 
week  IS  comparable  to  an  ear  of  corn.  The  days,  ■  ,  ;.  1,  .  l.-  ,„„.„  " 
one  like  another,  are  the  grains.     The  books  are   J"^'  "^''  ***  "'^  t*^^*^*- 

After  La  Princessr  Maleint  appeared  in  succcs- 

.  ,.      ,  sion  L'Inlruse,  Lis  AveiigUs,  Lrs  Sept  Princtsses. 

Maunce  Maeterhnck  was  born  August  29,  PeUhsetMetisandt.AUadintetPaiemides.IntirUu' 

i86j,  at  Ghent,  and  his  childhood  was  spent  and  La  Mart  de  TinlagiUs.  dramas  of  anguish  and 

at  Oostacker,  by  the  side  of  a  large  maritime  unrest,  wherein  "the  infiniic,  shadowy  and  hypo- 

canal  which  u,ite.  Ghent  with  IWuzcn.  SrEK3r.™.r";"U',''p"K 

Here  he  was  surrounded  with  all  the  objects  of  existence  except   the    enigma  of  its  annihib- 

which  were  one  day  to  tempt  him  to  the  stud-  tion."    AlunRside  these  plays  there  also  appeared 

ies  and  the  Ufe  of  a  poet.      His  education  was  ^f'^.'"  translations:   Ruyibroeck   l-admirablt.  /,« 
receivedfromtheJes^tFathersoftheCoUegef„'i;;'^'^^,,\■^i^^„^i^^^^^^^ 

of  St.  Barbe,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  studied  first  volume  of  philosophical  essays,  Le  Trhor 

law.     To  complete  his  studies  he  went  to  ^^  Humbks,  which  closes  the  cycle  begun  with 

Paris,andtheremetVilKersderisle,bywhom  ^"''^  ChawUs.and  gives  us  for  the  first  time 

v  „•    J  .  1     ■  J      /i  a  glimpse  of    hope,  a   litllc   light   destined    soon 

his  young  mind  was  strongly  impressed.     On  to^^pa*^,  but  which  trembles  at  the  bottom  of  a 

returmng  to  Ghent,  he  practised  law  there,  deep  gulf. 
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It  was  reserved  for  Aglavaine,  the  first  conscious  big  trees,  sets  to  work,  then  returns  to  his 

heroine  in  Maeterlinck's  work  to  revive  this  flame  gardea;  that  his  favorite  sports  are  canoemg. 

and  to  poise  her  reason  over  the  abyss  of  doubt.  "   .   _  ....  __    ,.  "j  „  .         ~l 

*^  '  automobumg,   cychng,   and  waUdng;    unt 

From  Madame  Maeterlinck  we  learn  that  every  evening  he  reads,  and  goes  to  bed  m 

the  poet  spends  the  summer  in  Normandy  and  good  time.    We  caU  our  readers'  atteotko 

the  winter  in  the  South;  he  rises  eariy,  visits  to  the  article  on  "The  Blue  Bird"  on  p»ge 

his  flowers  and  fruits,  his  bees,  his  river,  his  689  of  this  number. 


RAMON  CORRAL,  OF  MEXICO 

npHOUGH  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  manhood  Don  Ramon  "  showed  great  tmac- 
*■    dominating    personality   and   romantic  ity,   ability   for   hard   work,    and   busincs 
history  of  his  political  chief,  Vice-President  acumen,"  which  soon  brought  hini   to  tb« 
Ramon  Corral,  who,  together  with  General  fore.    He  became  editor  and  publisher  of  tuo 
Diaz,  was  reelected  for  a  tenn  of  six  years,  journals,  and  correspondingly  active  in  the 
on  the  tenth  of  July  last,  has  shown  such  a  political  arena  of  the  state  of  Sonora.    In  the 
devotion  to  duty,  and  executive  ability  of  Pesqueira-Torres   struggle   Corral    and  his 
such  a  high  order,  that  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  journals  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  latter; 
most  prominent  figures  in  Mexico,     In  the  and  when  Torres  led  the  uprising  prcc^ 
"Centennial  Number"  of  the  Mexican  Her-  tated  by  the  Sonora  election  affair,  he  took 
(Ud,  Senor  Santiago  J,  Sierra  gives,  under  the  young  Corral  as  his  aide.     Torres  and  his 
heading  "Ramon  Corral,  Man  of  Action,"  followers  were  severely  defeated  and  Conal 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  notable  was  wounded  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Batacosa; 
career  of  the  Mexican  Vice-President,    Ra-  but  the  revolution  spread,  and  in  i$66  the 
mon  Corral,  it  appears,  was  bom  on  January  federal  government  was  compeUed  to  send 
10,  1854,  on  the  hacienda  of  Las  Mercedes,  troops  to  the  scene  of  disturbance.     Sonon 
near  the  city  of  Alamos,  where  his  father  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege;    and  after 
was  manager.    While  Ramon  was  still  a  child  negotiations  between  General  Pesqueira  and 
his  father  removed  to  Mineral  de  Chinipas,  Gen.    Vicente    Mariscal,    commanding    the 
where  the  boy  was  educated.    On  attaining  federal  forces,  the  latter  took  over  the  pohtical 
and  military  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state.    Soon  afterward  trouble  arose  betweeo 
him  and  the  state  legislature;  and  the  latter 
moved  to  Guaymas,  whlEre  it  opened  sessoo 
under  the  presidency  of  Corral,  nullified  the 
acts  of  Mariscal,  and  elected  a  state  governor. 
Mariscal,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to 
regain  power,  disappeared  from  the  political 
arena  of  Sonora;   and  on  peace  being  thus 
restored  Corral  was  appointed  general  secre- 
tary to  the  government  by  Gen.   Luis  £. 
Torres,  the  new  governor  of  Sonora.    About 
this  time   Corral  published  his  in^vortant 
work,  "General  Ignado  Pesqueira:  a  Histori- 
cal Review  of  the  State  of  Sonora." 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Corral  was  elected  as 
deputy  to  the  congress  of  the  union  and  went 
to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

He  90on  made  himself  felt  both  in  the  tribune 
and  in  the  press,  attacking  a  bill  which  be  belirvtd 
was  inimical  to  the  agranan  interests  of  the  state 
of  Sonora,  and  succeeding  in  having  the  bill  with> 
drawn.  His  brilliant  fight  in  this  connection  made 
him  a  national  character  and  as  a  result  fixed  ckne- 
ly  upon  him  the  attention  of  his  own  state,  witk 
the  result  that  he  was  elected  governor  of  Sonon 

cupj.ijhi  F.  L  cLme  ^^^  jfjp  pcnod  from  1887  to  1891,  and  he  was  again 

EeSor  RAMON  CORKAL,  THE  VICE-PRESU)ENT  or  MEXICO    reulected  in  1895. 
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Mr.    Corral   traveled   in    Europe  in    1899;  words,  he  is  a  gcnlicman  of  the  old  school,  sincere, 

in  1900  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Federal  *'?"''/  ^".'■"'i^  r'^^^'fi*!'"  ^tl"  k   'ifJliV'' •■''"■ 

_.  71^      ,,                      1  »      u                        ■   .   J  whether  it  be  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth  time. 

Distnct;  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  .    .    .    au  these  good  qualities  and  this  evident 

Minister  of  the  Interior  (which  office  he  still  ability  for  government,  for  administration,  and  for 

holds) ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  became  doing  things  without  friction,  appealed  to  General 

Vice-President  of  the  republic.  ^^^-     M'?^  ™^f«t  (or  the  nghts  of  others    his 

— „        ....        ..                           I  .         ...  maEnanimity.   his  tempeiateness  m   all  his  deci- 

The  HerM  wnter  sums  up  his  article  on  ^ions,  and  his  ability  to  hold  an  even  balance  in 
Vice-President  Corral  in  the  following  eulogy;  all  questions  brought  before  him  presented  them- 
and   seldom  has  a   eulogy  been   so  well   de-  selvesaaqualities  which  specially  fitted  him  for  the 
served"  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  republic.    And  time 
has  justified  the  choice. 
In  the  personality  of  Mr.  Corral  we  see  out- 
lined the  simple  yet  characteristic  figure  of  the  true  Vice-President  Corral   is  regarded  by  his 
citizen:   the  material  of  which  were  made  the  ereat  .                                  r  ......    . 

men  who  have  directed  the  destinies  of  the  great  countrymen  as  one  of  their  greatest  states- 
republic  of  North  America.    .    .    .    If  we  trace  men;    and  he  may  be  said  to  represent  the 

the  prominent  features  of  his  history,  we  find  the  new  order  of  things  as  Opposed  to  the  old 


r  shown  a  strict  adherence  to  princi-  regime,  when  chaos  reigned  throughout  t... 

¥1  nothing  of  the  professional  °   .  ,.'             ,         ....     ,         ..   ,.         ''  .1. 

^.   „,  ...^.„...ut;    he  has  been  ever  natural  republic,   and  political  agitations  were  the 

and  true  to  himself  in  his  public  life.     In  other  order  of  the  day. 


pies 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  PORTUGAL 

AMONG  the  various  articles  in  the  maga-  Carres  pondatit    (Paris),  to    which    periodical 

^^  zines,  as  well  as  in  the  editorial  comments  M.  L.  de  St.  Victor  de  St.  Blancard  contrib- 

of  the  daily  press,  on  the  recent  revolution  utes  what  may  appropriately  be  termed  an 

in  Portugal  tiere  is  an  almost  total  absence  apologia  for  the  exiled  royal  family.    M.  de 

of  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  late  occu-  St.  Blancard  characterizes  the  revolution  as 

pant  of  the  throne  and  his  royal  relatives.  "Pretorian  and  masonic";  and  he  cites  in 

A     remarkable    exception     appears    in    the  support  of  his  assertion  the  testimony  of  an 


THE  MINISTRV  OF  THE  POBTTJGUESE  REPUBLIC  WALKING  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
ADMIRAL  REI3  IN   U3BON 

(The  Pmident.  Senhor  Broga,  ts  seen  at  th?  left.  rai^iiiK  hit  h^t  in  aalutc) 
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eye-witness — a  correspondent  of  the  London       M.  St,  Blancard  admits  the  charge  brougju 
Daily  Chronicle — who  wrote:  "It  was  not  to  against  the  late  monarchy  in  the  matter  ot 
any  extent  a   popular  uprising.    The  rdle  the  adiantamientos,  or  unauthorised  advuKc 
played  by  the  dvil  element  was  almost  nil."  of  money  from  the  treasury  for  the  me  cri 
He  adds:                                                             the  royal  family;  but  he  claims  that  miuistts 
were  to  blame,  and  that  the  sums  in  quctin 
R,lt.S'':l'A'33=V°.*/ir,£"S™£*.f E  were  trifiag  compared^th  tte  ™Jlio»  & 
Sixteenth    Regiment    of    Infantry.      It   has   been   pensed  by  yueen  A 
during  all  its  development  of  thirty  hours  a  stnjg-   purse  m  charity.     / 
gle  between  troops  faithful  to  their  oath  and  the   government    he  see<^ 
mutineei^    It  has  had  nothing  of  spontaneity,   in  a  directory  whicl 
.     .     .     To  prove  the  intervention  of  the  masonic    _,  _   __^ .  _''_i.-"_" 


.      .      .       I o  prove  tne  intervention  oi  ine  masonic       ,  .       ■  v-i 

lodges,  it  is  only  neccssan.-  to  point  to  the  firet  <>■  ^  Utopian  phUosc 

acts  of  the  new  regime.     In  the  name  of  liberty  whose  radicalism  bo 

they  massacre  the  priests,  they  attack  the  con-  teurs,  professors,  ad' 
vcn^  the>   expel  the  monks.       In  the  name  of        j      ^      ,  f 

Lberty  they  do  violence  to  the  nuns.     .     ,     .     The         .  °,,- 

separation  of  church  and  state;  the  suppression        A  very  dllterent  C! 

of     all     the    congregations;     secular     education;  government  is  made 

divorce — these   are    the   essential    points   of   the  Contemporary  Renev 

programmeof  themen  of  theday      Th^men.  u^^^^   ^f    ^^    ^^ 

too,  are  all  prominent  masons.  Ihc  order  has  t.  .  <  n  -r.  n-ii  <  ..  ■•■ 
fora  long  time  been  deeply  rooted  in  Portugal.  Portugal.  Dr.  DiUon  sutterancesoopoEh- 
where  it  counts  at  the  present  day  about  370  cal  affairs  are  always  illuminating;  ud  io 
lodges.  ...  It  has  openly*  undertaken  the  the  present  instance  he  had  the  ad^-antigi; 
''^'■°2i  ?L  ^^'^  antidynastic  movement.  It  f  investigaUng  conditions  on  the  spot.  \i 
organized  the  conspiracy  in  which  King  Carlos  ,  *.i_-i_i.fc..  1.  1^ 
and  the  Crown  Prince  met  their  death.  long  ago  as  the  eighth  of  September  he  wiott 
in  Madrid:  "Portugal  might  aptly  be  de- 
The  essential  cause  of  the  crias,  in  M.  St.  scribed  as  the  simulacrum  of  a  sUte  wiih 
Blancard's  judgment,  was  the  premature  a  ghastly  affectation  of  lingering  \itaJity. 
introduction  of  a  political  regime  which  ■  ■  ■  Nothing  now  separates  that  litde 
could  not  become  properly  rooted  in  Por-  kingdom  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  but  the 
tugal  because  it  was  not  suited  to  either  the  squalid  stagnancy  of  the  masses,  whom  the 
intellectual  or  the  social  condition  of  the  plentiful  harvests  of  two  years  have  kept 
country.  There  was  not  in  Portugal,  as  in  awhile  from  breaking  the  thin  crust.  .  .  . 
England,  a  middle  class,  a  yeomanry,  to  A  deUberate  scheme  hatched  by  the  Repub- 
countcrbalance  a  mass  which,  for  some  years  iicans  would  be  equally  effective.  I  have 
at  least,  represented  the  formidable  proper-  good  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  plot  of  that 
Uon  of  eighty  per  cent,  literates.  Popular  kind  is  in  progress,  and  that  the  life  of  the 
control  assumes  the  existence  of  a  nimierous  monarchy  may  be  measured  by  months." 
and  influential  class  of  electors  capable  of  Dr.  Dillori  exposes  the  economic  sins  of 
e.\erdsing  due  surveUlance.  There  was  noth-  the  late  regime,  and  shows  how  the  moil- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Portugal.  Under  the  par-  archists  undermined  the  monarchy,  the 
Ucular  conditions,  the  history  of  the  house  Regenerators  and  the  ProgresasU  by  turns 
of  Braganza  could  scarcely  have  been  other  partaking  of  the  sweets,  and  inddentall) 
than  it  was;  and  M.  St.  Blancard  holds  that  the  spoils,  of  office.  He  also  explains  just 
it  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  visit  on  the  heads  why  the  people  who  could  read  hated  both 
•  ■            irchs  the  sins  of  numerous  unwise  monarchy  and  church.    He  says; 

ifld  servants,  on  whom  rests  the        Education    was    s)-stematicat1y    neglected,    la 

ty  for  the  financial  troubles  which  all  Portugal  there  was  not.  and  is  not,  one  ihor- 

ed  to   the  revolution.     The  Por-  ""R^'y  8™«*  educational  eswbhsh men t  supportrf 

.  ,  ^  ,  .       .  by  the  state.     .     .     .     Secondary  education  vu 

rercigns  have  not  been  remiss  m  ^  mockery.    .    .    .    Almost  75%  of  the  pop«- 

tion   to   their   regal   duties.     The  lation  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  the  numbtt 

'arlos  could  point  to  the  develop-  would  be  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  Repol^ 

F"  irmv  and  (law  iinHpr  hie  TPiirn  ^'"^"  schools,  voluntarily  supported  by  thai  party 

c  army  ana  navy  unaer  ms  reign.  ^^  ^^^  offerings  of  the  poorer  classes.    One  tesilr 

eha    was   the   embodiment   ot    a  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  people  was  tiai 

)hilanthropy,    having    established  those  who  passed  through  the  Republican  scboob 

pitals,  homes,  and  other  benevo-  came  out  embittered  against  the  monarchy,  tfce 

Uons.    Yet  this  royal  lady  has  P="i"-  ^"i'  ^^.9  P™^**'  »"  "^  '^Y"  "^ 

."    .      r  .L  »      -   1      .     L  to  be  parasites  living  upon  the  people. 

ibject  of  the  most  violent  abuse, 

luse  of  her  devotion  to  the  Catho-       That  monarchists  were  privy  to  the  regi- 
cide conspiracy.  Dr.  Dillon  shows  beyond 
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doubt,  US  also  the  hopelessness  from  the  very  analogous  work  of  a  painful  naiurc.    .    .    .    Our 

i5rst    of    the    position    of    the   yoUBg    King  '■f'^  a*  a  provUional  government  will  be  numbered 

Manuel,  who,  inexperienced  as  he  was  was  ^='„r"f  o"^  ZrL^ ctXXn.w Y'el:- 

com|>ellcd  to  turn  for  advice  and  guidance  tions  on  a  Republican  basis  will  take  place,  and 

to  one  of  the  two  groups  of  politicians  who  the    new    Legislative    Chamber    will    meet    and 

had,    at    least   indirectly   and   unwittingly,  inaugurate  the  new  political  era. 

kUled  his  father.  ^^            Minister  of  War  thus  sketched 

Concerning  the  new  regime,  Dr.   Djllon  the  military  future  of  the  country: 

commends  the  Republicans  for  the  moder-  ■'                                  ■" 

ation  shown  by  them  throughout  the  revo-  jhc  army  will  be  reor^anizod  from  top  to  bot- 

tution.      He  writes:  tom.     Military    service    will    become    obligatory 
for  every  male  citizen  when  he  attains  the  age, 

They   were  chary  of  shedding  blood,   paroling  without  exception.     I  reckon  that,  with  our  pres- 

ihi)s.- officers  whom  they  had  arrested  tor  refusing  W  '^"^  population,  we  could  thus  put  at  least  300,000 

Join  Ihem.  and  employing  suasion  wherever  they  m^"  '"  t"e  field  easily, 
roulil  substitute  it  for  force.     They  made  a  rule — 

and   kept   it— that   they  would   have  no  court-  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 

inartials.  no  executions  in  cold  blood,  no  act  of  the  recent  revolution  is  the  meagerness  o£ 

with  the  religious  congregations  are  deeply  to  be  odns.     As  Dr.    UiUon  remarks,  whereas  in 

regretted,  and  only  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Repub-  Brazil  the  goverment  conspired  against  the 

lirao  party  approves  them.  Kmperor,  and  in  Turkey  it  was  whole  armies 

that  changed  the  regime,  in  Portugal  there 

Some   exceptionally  interestmg  items,   in  „as  nothing  of  all  this— no  general,  no  high 

an  arucie  that  is  interesting  from  begmnmg  military  officers,  no  prominent  men  of  the 

to  end,   are   the   conversaUons  which   Dr.  ^ivil  ser\-ice,  no  big  parliamentary  party,  no 

Dillon   had  with  certain   members   of   the  generous  Mscenas.     There  was  only  a  band 

new  government.    The  President,  Theophilo  ^f   enthusiastic   civili;ins,    whose   power   of 

Braga,  said  to  him:  cohesion  was  limited,  a  contingent  of  marines 

„,         .       ,              „                      ...  and    bluejackets,    whose    movements    were 

,o'y„nhf,i5:'VrSS?Srv1',r.''±.'a  ""<>«•». «  thdr  superiors,  and  .  number  of 

the  old  order  of  things,  uproot  abuses,  put  an  end  the  pnvates  and  sergeants  of  a  couple  of 

to  mischievous  traditions,  and  do  a  deal  of  other  regiments.     Add   to   this    the    telegraphists, 
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who  rendered  services  to  the  revolution  by  against  the  monarchy  on  that  histonc 
delaying,  copying,  and  revealing  the  gov-  Monday  night,  lacking  money,  arms,  amnuh 
emment  despatches,  and  you  have  the  ab-  nition,  everything  but  audadty  and  sublime 
surdly   inadequate   forces   that   sallied   out  assurance. 


wishes  to  accomplish  one  great  humanitarian  tri- 
umph, it  may  do  so  by  a  great  reform  in  this 
direction. 


'THE  PRISON  REFORMERS  AT  WASHINGTON 

THE  International  Prison  Congress  which  /ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.   .  .  I 
met  at  Washington  in  October  last  was/ Nowhere  in  Eu'^^pe  ^^  ^uch  conditions  «^   f 

^        1    i_i         xu     •  Ta.1  need  not  describe  them.    They  are  all  ahke.    In 

m  many  respects  a  remarkable  gathermg.    It  the  jail  at  Louisville  we  found  a  number  of  pns- 

included  about  ninety  different  persons  from  I  oners  in  back-to-back  cells  very  poorly  l^ted 
thirty-four  different  coim tries;  and  amongJThe  cell  doors  were  open.   The  prisoners  came  out 

them  were  old  men  of  the  New  World  and  ^"^  ^^!^^  ^^"^  P  ^^^  enclosures  inside  a  big 

-  ^,      ^,j     rr«v     /-•  .    /cage.     They  were  m  semi-darkness.     .     .    .    One 

young  men  of  the  Old.    The  Congress  meets  |  ^^^n  told  me  that  they  were  kept  there  in  idkoesd, 

quinquennially.  Forty  years  ago,  on  the  in- [no  recreation,  no  outer  air.  .  .  .  If  Americi 
itiative  of  an  American,  the  late  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  London; 
subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  Stockholm, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Qur  general  system  of  barred  interior  cdk 
Budapest;  but  not  until  the  present  year  has  ^^  criticised  also  by  Major  H.  S.  Rogcis, 
the  Congress  met  on  American  soil.  A^d  ^y^j  surveyor  of  the  English  Prison  SystenL 
when,  at  last,  the  members  did  come  to  this  ^^  j  g.  Gibbons,  chairman  of  the  Prison 
country,  they  ^me  past  the  Goddess  of  g^^^j  ^j  Ireland,  contrasted  our  system  with 
Liberty  and  found-cages.  •  That,  for  Amer-  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  IxA^^d.  He  said: 
leans,  is  the  gist  of  the  recent  gathermg. 

.  .  .  They  came  as  to  a  promised  land,  i  have  to  give  every  person,  whether  tried  or  un- 
and  found  us  still  in  the  wilderness,"  writes  tried,  and  especially  the  untried,  a  separate  room 
Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg  in  the  Survey.    There  to  sleep  in,  and  I  would  lose  my  job  if  I  put  two 

was  "outspoken  appreciation  on  the  part  of  f^fS"^'^  *"  ?  ^'    '  ^™  °^!^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

^,      -      •    *^  J  1       /^*  I.  xi_   ^  ^L  tried  and  untned  separate.    They  never  see  eadi 

the  foreign  delegates  on  much  that  they  saw  other.    I  am  obliged  by  law  to  give  every  prisooff 

in  America,  notably  the  work  of  our  proba-  two  hours*  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  day. 

tion  systems  and  reformatories;  and  the  dele-  •    •    •    A  man  might  be  in  the  Tombs  for  months 

gates  said  that  the  influence  of  their  visit  here  f  "^  ITrK^^M"""*  v  ^"i^"^-     ^  am  full  of  admiratioo 

ij  1.     r  1^  •     xi-    1     •  1   X  ^L         •  forwhat  the  New  York  pnsonauthonties  have  done 

would  be  felt  in  the  legislatures,  the  pnsons,   for  improving  the  Tombs,  putting  in  windows  and 

the  courts,  and  the  juvenile  institutions  of  tinkering  here  and   there.     But  they  ought  to 

all  Europe."    Also,  the  Congress  for  the  first  pu"  the  thing  down, 
time  indorsed  the  indeterminate   sentence, 

which  American  penologists  have  so  strongly  Mr.  Holmes   found    the  cells  at  Eimira 
advocated.    But  "  the  triumph  was  tempered  altogether  unfit.     Of  them  he  said: 
by  the  realization  that  in  less  than  half  our  . 
American  States  is  there  any  real  reformatory  X^M  elevate  men  as  you  do  there  '"  "imd  and 
I    J                            .                    J  xi-     r     a.1-  principle  and  then  submit  them  to  cells  uith  do 
work  done  among  pnsoners,  and  the  further  covering  for  the  sanitary  conveniences  and  irith 
realization  of  the  bitter  inconsistency  of  our  iron  bttice  doors  through  which  every  one  of  their 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  offenders;  for  movements  may  be  seen.    That  seems  to  mc  dt- 
by  our  very  methods  of  dealing  with  them  we  "moralizing, 
are  breeding  and  confirming  them  as  crim- 
inals.^'   We  extract  from  Mr.  Kellogg's  ar-  The  difficult  problem  of  prison  labor  evoked 
tide  some  of  the  constructive  criticisms  of  long  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
American  institutions  and  methods  made  by  developed  that  our  prison  population  avcr- 
the  foreign  delegates  at  the  Congress.    Mr.  ages  100,000  able-bodied  men  and  women-a 
Thomas  Holmes,   secretary  of  the  Howard  working  force  which  few  industrial  cities  can 
Association  of  London,  said :  boast.    Mr.  Amos  W.  Butier,  president  of  the 

American  Prison  Association,  linked  theprob- 

The  great  conviction  which  thrust  itself  upon  lem  of  prison  labor  with  conservation.    He 

the  mind  of  every  one  of  the  foreign  delegates  with  ^^^  ^he  great  works  in  reclamation  doDC  by 

whom  I  have  spoken  was  the  extraordinary  quahty  -^j  j^i_  4.«  t     ^ 

of  your  reformatories  and  the  extraordinary  defects  convicts  and  urged  the  extension  of  SUCH 
of  your  town  and  county  jails.    Every  jail  I  saw  operations.     We  quote  from  his  address: 
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Why.  since  prisoners  make  agaiti  habitable  the  Mr.  Goldenweiser,  one  of  the  Russian  dele- 
abamloned  farmsof  Mn.sa.-huseits  and  remove  the  i  ^Y^^^^  described  his  visit  tO  New  York's 
bowlders  from  the  rich  soil  of  Rhode  Island,  can  ^  ,'  ,  i,  ^  »«•-*«.  ;> 
they  not  reclaim  the  tide  flats  of  New  Jersey  and  tieatn  cnamber: 
tKe  everglades  of  Floriila?  Think  of  the  reclaim- 
able  land  along  the  coasts  of  the  Uniled  States!  The  overwhelming  impression  gathered  at 
If  prisoners  build  dikes  in  Europe  and  levees  in  Auhum  was  centered  around  the  fateful  electric 
r^ouisiana,  why  not  elsewhere?  If  convicts  in  <■'">"■  and  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  two  ccm- 
lllinois  crush  rock  for  public  roads,  why  not  in  demned  criminals  whose  faces  have  haunted  me 
other  States?  Why  should  not  the  liner  material,  c\-er  since.  There  arc  a  thousand  sufficient  re;lM)n^ 
the  powdercd  limestone,  be  used  H)  fertilize  im-  for  the  aliolitbn  of  capital  punishment,  and  Anier- 
povcrished  soils?  In  liluropethccoursesof  streams  icans  must  know  them  all,  and  yet  they  pi-rsisi  in 
have    been    changeil,    mountains     tunneled    and  this  cruel  practice.    Why  is  it  that  generous  Annr- 


canals  built  by  prisonere.     Why  not  adopt   Mr.  "cans  arc  still  working  under  the  dreadful  altci 
Pettigrove'a  suggestion  and  build   the  Cape  fod  "on  t"at  there  arc  circumstances  that  justify  ..." 
canal   with   prison   labor?     Since   prisoners   have  ■"?".  '"   saying   to   another:   "(..o   and   kill    this 
been  used  in  reforesting  the  h?aths  of  Denmark  criminal?' 
and  in  practical  forestry  in  Prussia  and  Switzer- 
land, may  thcv  not  be  so  used  here?    Here  where  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  concluding  his  article,  says 
there  is  need  of  forestry,  there  is  opportunity  that  for  Americans  the  message  of  the  Con- 
^^T  7°'''f'  J"  '^^"^^  ."^T'^'"  districts,  egg  ^^^  .-an  indeterminate,  a  hard  tal)or 
the     lands    of    disappearing    timber     and    along  "     ,            .     ,u              i       r  .u     n   ■.   j  c:   . 
oQr  sandy  shores  th^  arc  possibilities  almost  sentence  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 
without  hmit.  first  of  all  to  clear  away  our  cage-like  interior 
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cells  and  our  unhealthy  and  crime-breeding  history,  mental  and  bodily  characteristia, 
jails/'  which  are  ''the  antithesis  of  all  that  etc.,  had  been  collected  and  were  now  bemg 
America  has  stood  for  among  the  nations."  tabulated;  and  that  so  far  "no  evidence 
One  noteworthy  statement  in  regard  to  whatever  has  emerged  from  this  investigatkn 
criminology  generally  was  that  made  by  Sir  confirming  the  existence  of  criminal  types 
Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  K.C.B.,  the  president-  such  as  Lombroso  and  his  disdples  have  2^ 
elect  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  serted."  On  the  contrary,  both  as  regank 
inhisaddress  to  the  American  Prison  Assoda-  measurements  and  physical  anomalies,  the 
tion,  which  was  to  the  eflFect  that  in  England  statistics  present  "a  startling  conformity  with 
they  had  been  at  great  pains  to  disprove  the  similar  statistics  of  the  law-abiding  classes.** 
popular  conception  of  the  criminal.  Three  This  will,  it  is  hoped,  break  down  the  tiadi- 
thousand  of  the  worst  criminals  had  been  per-  tion  that  criminals  are  a  si>ecial  type,  in  many 
sonally  examined,  their  measurements,  family  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  reform. 


BAGGING  LIVE  GAME  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

THE  shooting  of  game  has  become  such  a  of  ten  miles  he  was  bound  to  find  it."   KuK 

conmionfeatiure  of  arctic  expeditions  that  (as  he  was  called  for  short)  one  morning  dis- 

exploits   in    that   particular   field   of   sport  covered  their  first  bear  for  the  party,  and  it  wis 

attract  little  attention.     But  to  fit  out  an  decided  to  take  her  alive.  How  this  was  ac- 

expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  bring-  complished  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Rainey: 

ing  back  alive  some  of  the  monsters  whose  ,,,    ,          ,            ^,     ,        ._.... 

;  ^  ..   ^   .     xt.           4.-^     •  ^1          J     f             •  We  lowered  away  the  launch  and  chased  ho*, 

habitat  IS  the  arctic  circle  and  of  securmg  she  got  in  among  the  pan  ice.  and  when  we  ran 

mo\dng  pictures  of  scenes  m  that  region  of  alongside  of  her  she  showed  fight  in  a  rainctc. 

floe  and  berg  is  a  decided  novelty;  and  the  Now,   Bartlett,  who  was  steering,    had  alvi>^ 

account  which  Mr.  Paul  J.  Ramey  gives,  in  paintained  that  a  bear  could  not  posnbly  pt 

,                   .    .             f   4.U      i^    -^  1  >  •<           r  into  a  boat  from  the  water,  and  he  haransned  lu 

the  current  issue  of  the  Cosmopohian,   of  ^^  ^hat  effect  with  great  gusto,  and  urgedNic  to 

'*  bagging  arctic  monsters  with  rope,  gun,  and  "get  the  rope  on  her."    This  was  easier  said  tfaao 

camera,"    not    only    furnishes    entertaining  done.    For  about  half  an  hour  we  played  a  sort 

reading,   but  will  add  considerably   to   the  of  game  of  tag,  the  great  white  brute  ducking  acd 

interesTwith  which  vi^oi.  to  the  ^w  York  ti^^^TV^' ^' ^^^.^r:^^  Xli^ 

Zoo  will  regard  two  of  his  hvmg  trophies  now  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  noose  over  ber  bcad^ 

in    that  institution.     Mr.    Rainey's  expedi-  and  quick  as  a  cat  she  dived  under  the  boat  and 

tion,  which  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  six-  ^™«  ^"^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^'•  ^»^^  °"  ^he  ice.    Bef«r 

' ,      *  T         1     4.    >.          J  au           a*       •     1  we  could  get  the  engme  reversed  she  had  actuafiy 

teenth  of  June  last,  crossed  the  arcUc  a;cle  succeeded  in  pullin|  the  boat  up  on  the  edge  i 

at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  JcUy,  the  ice,  snarling  and  growling,  and  tearing  at  the 
when  the  real  adventuring  began.  The  lirst  rope  around  her  neck.  We  did  some  of  the  quick- 
animals  secured  alive  were  two  walrus  calves,  est  work  of  the  entire  expedition  getting  that 
,  .  ,  .1  •  *•  4.'  1  I. •4.  engine  gomg  astern,  and  when  we  backed  00  into 
which  seem  to  have  instmctively  hit  upon  a  ^^    witer  we  pulled  her  in  too.     And  then  we 

novel  plan  for  lettmg  their  quondam  nurses  hacl  the  laugh  on  Bob;  for  the  minute  the  bear 

know  when  enough  nourishment  had  1  een  struck  the  water  she  dived  again,  came  up  just 

supplied  to  them.    We  read:                    ^  ^^^^^  ^°^  "^^^  ?u^'"^'  ^"^,^^':^.  t^""  ^'^l,^ 

^  *  *                                                                        >/  fore-paws   over   the   gunwale.     With    a    y-eU    be 

.,,.,-„            ,       .  turned  everything  loose  and  jumped  for  the  other 

They  were  stupid  little  fellows,  sleeping  most  side  of  the  boat,  while  the  rest  of  us  roared  with 

of  the  time,  and  when  they  woke  would  begin  laughter.     I   took  a  boathook  and   managed  to 

promptly   to   bellow  for  dinner.     We  fed   tnem  j^ecp  her  out  of  the  launch,  and  we  towed  her  hack 

condensed   milk  out   of  norsmg-bottles   brojght  ^q  ^^e  ship.     Another  tussle  began  when  we  got 

along    for    the    purpose.     They    absorbed    most  ^er   alongside.     She   was   pretty    weak   by   that 

alarming  quantities  of  it,  and  quickly  discovered  time,  but  still  fighting  mad,  and  we  were  ncariy 

a  trick,  when  they  could  hold  no  more,  of  sucking  ^s  used  up  as  she  was  by  the  time  we  got  the  winch 

up  a  large  mouthful  and  blowing  it  with  great  hitched  to  her.     But  after  that  it  was  cas>%  and 

precision  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  happened  madam  was  hoisted  up  the  side  like  a  bale  of 

to  be  playing  nurse.  cargo,  and  lowered  into  one  of  the  forward  batches. 

Here,  when  she  got  her  wind  back,  she  settled 

Among  the  Eskimos  attached  to  the  party  down  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  way.    This  beast 

was  one  named  KuUtmguah,  a  great  bear-  '^^^^^^  °^  ^'''  Hornaday's  guests  at  the  New 
hunter.    He    is    described    as    "a    stumpy 

little  daredevil,  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  and  A  day  or  two  later  a  magnificent  ^ledmen 

'f  there  was  a  bear  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a  bear  was  taken  alive,  and  named  **Sfl\tT 
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King,"  on  account   of  his  beautiful   coat,  good    photographs    were    taken.      Accord- 

From  the  first  he  was  "  so  ferocious  and  hard  in,    to  Itookashoo,  Cook  did  not   go    out 

to  handle  that  more  than  once  only  hb  of  j  sight   of   land,   and    Bradley  l^nd    he 

superb  appearance  kept  him  from  sudden  neyer  saw. 

death."    Silver   King   is   also  in  the  New 

York  Zoological  Gardens.  ^■''"«  we  returned  to  the  ship  wc  faced  the 

.in 1  t-.-i.    »«_   »_!_  „       J 1 problem  ol  aettinB  our  hrat  bear  out  oi  the  hatch  in 

When  at  Etah.  Mr.  Ramey  secured  a  pho-  ^^,^^  ^^  gersomt  coal.    While  trying  to  get  her 

lograph  of  Dr.  Cooks  world-famous  cache,   ini.a  cage,  she  jumped  on  top  ai  it  and  put  her 

concerning  which  he  says:  hci.d  and  paws  out  of  the  hatch;  there  was  a 

general  scattering  all  around,  and  a  tittle  Eskimo 

The  afternoon  of  the  25th  I  went  ashore  with  wdhian  butted  Dr.  Johnston  in  the  stomach  and 
Hemment  and  several  Eskimos  and  visited  this  kit()cked  him  down.  One  of  the  sailors  kept 
much -discussed  cache.  I  refrained  from  touching  his  wits,  however,  and  hit  the  bear  over  the 
or  opentuEc  it,  on  account  of  not  wishing  to  be  heaW.  and  she  fell  back.  Hoisting  the  cage  out 
mixed  up  in  the  Peary-Cook  controversy.  The  of  the  hole,  we  put  a  large  pan  of  fresh  water 
(ache  is  a  stone  igloo  (or  Eskimo  house).  The  and  plenty  of  meat  inside.  Wc  then  lowered 
lop  has  fallen  in.  The  contents,  whatever  t"-  .y  it  back  inio  the  hole,  and  soon  had  our  bear  safe 
may  be,  being  covered  with  canvas,  it  was  impos-  and  sound, 
iible  for  me  to  see  anything. 

One  very  large  male  bear  was  strangled 

Cape  Scarbo  was  also  visited,  and  Mr.  to  death  in  an  attempt  to  hoist  him  aboard 
Rainey  found  the  igloo  where  Dr.  Cook  ship.  He  measured  nine  feet  from  tip  to 
spent  the  winter  on  his  supposed  dash  tip, — too  large  for  the  cages. 
to  the  pole.  One  of  Mr.  Rainey's  Eski-  On  August  22,  the  last  of  the  Eskimos 
mos,  Itookashoo,  had  been  with  Cook,  and  were  dropped  at  Cape  York  and  the  expedi- 
he  pointed  out  the  place,  of  which  some  tion  continued  on  its  way  home. 
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POPULAR  IGNORANCE  CONCERNING  THE 
-    •  FUR-SEAL  QUESTION 

MACAULAY   in  one  of  his  essays  says:   his  agents  to  drive  up  and  slaughter  for  marta 
"Theopinionof  the  great  body  of  the  8.000  young  steers.   ...  ■      ,      ,  ^    .-. 

,,  Li-     .  .     ■  11      ■   S  J        Thefur-sealisapolyKamousanimal,  a  lact»bick 

reading  pubhc  is  very  matenaUy  influenced  the  can,p  y;^  ciub  seems  to  overlook.    Ao«l 
by  the  unsupported  assertions  of  those  who   enumeration  shows  that  29  out  of  every  30  main 
assume  a  right  to  criticise."     The  truth  of  born  are  superfluous  for  breeding  purp<«s.    .X 
this     observation     has    been     conspicuously   reasonableproport.orLot  the8e29niay  be  l^far 
,  ""-^ .....  .J.  .        .     ..       commercial  uses  without  injury  to  the  herd,  asd 

demonstrated  m  the  recent  discussion  in  the  their  withdrawal  will  have  no  more  effect  00  tht 
public  press  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bering  Sea  lile  of  the  herd  than  the  IdlHng  of  a  like  number  d 
fur-seals — a  discussion   precipitated  by   cer-    steers  would  have  on  a  herd  of  cattle, 
tain   criUdsms,  by  the  Camp   Fire   Club  of   .   Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  feasible  and  »fMo 
.,.,,-'■',         r  .L      c         J.  c   take  these  animals,  but  It  IS  beneficial  to  the  hnd 

New  York,  of  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  that  they  should  be  removed.  To  let  these  y«in 
Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  killing  of  the  malesgrowuptoadultagewouldprccicntateacoD- 
annual  quota  of  young  male  seals.  Mr.  dition  of  ^eritiaff  and  struggle  on  the  rooknia 
Georee   Archibald   Clark,    an    acknowledged   which  would  be  injurious  in  a  high  d^ec  Wt^ 

.t      -.  .L     (  1  .-  L     L        welfare  of    the  herd.      To  illustrate   by  suttMhm 

authonty  on  the  fur-seal  question,  who  has  ^^i^gy.  the  condition  which  their  ^xemptiun 
made  several  visits  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  from  killing  would  produce  on  the  fur-ceal  nmk- 
shows  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  that  eries  would  be  exactly  Uke  that  which  ■  wwiW 
not  only  is  there  a  remarkable  popular  misap-  ^'^^^  on  the  cattle  range  if  all  the  young  «t 
.       J.  ■        .L  1   r    .       I  .!.■     calves  and  cohs  were  allowed  to  grow  upas  bulls 

prehension  concerning  the  real  facts  of  this  ^„^   stallions  to  contest  with  one  another  ite 
problem,  but  that  the  Camp  Fire  Club,  the  supremacy  of  the  herd. 
critic  in  the  case,  is  itself  very  much  "  at  sea "  ,      ,       . 

in  the  matter  That  the  fur-seal  herd  is  m  a  prccanots 

The  Secretary's  order,  which  gave  rise  to  condiUon,  as  asserted  by  the  Camp  Fire  Club, 
the  discussion,  is  not  a  new  one;  •  on  the  con-  '^  ^^  admitted  fact;  but  the  unpbcation  that 
trary,  a  similar  order  has  been  given  each  the  order  of  the  Department  has  anythii^ 
season  for  the"  past  forty  years.  What  it  to  do  with  this  condition  is  altogether  un- 
reaUy  meant  and  the  reason  for  it  may  be  founded.  The  real  cause  of  the  depleted 
gathered  from  the  follomng  extract  from  state  of  the  herd  is  succmcUy  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Clark's  article:  Mr.  Clark.    He  says: 

.he^'^iuo^lou?"™    mal  '"t  "^  s^u^^Theil  roo?e;yTotdi:?r^^.  le^vl^g  W^J^Tni-OS 

Ik'rn.^"'f:1rtte  Ty'ln'^il.'.^^h     heTorn-S!^.!     ^tfz'!^Zfy^.t!:'':k^*^^ 

I ,     ,1,,   „     J     I   „(  ■,     (  I  C    J       Ti VVitn  the  storms  01  winter  all  classes  ot  aouaalf 

narvests  tlie   product  01   its  fur-seal  herd.      1  he   ,  .u    ■  1     j i_  1         1 ■ .-  _.    .i- 

nnl^r  fs  pvar-tl«  TualiiD^nii,  tn  nni.  wlilrh  tho  leave  the  islands  and  make  a  long  migration  to  (he 
™™  ^f  t  1.  X  f  ™^?™  to  one  which  the  ,  jitude  of  Southern  California.  On  the  *pri»g 
owi«r  of  a  herd  of  100.000  cattle  ought  give  to  migration  themother  seal  is  heavy  with  j-ounT^iS 
hence  less  swift  in  her  movements.  On  the  sun- 
nier feeding  grounds  she  must  feed  regularh'  aod 
heavily  through  necesuty  of  nourishing  her  ^ouog. 
As  a  result  the  pelagic  catch  is  tnadc  up  chieBy  of 
the  breeding  females.  Investigations  of  the  peb- 
gic  catches  of  1895  and  1896  disclosed  the  fact  that 
65  to  85  per  cent,  of  its  skins  were  taken  (rom  graiid 
and  nursing  females.  The  young  of  these  mother 
seals  died  unborn  or  of  starvation  on  the  rookcricM 
The  writer  counted  16,000  young  fur-seal  putfc 
which  died  of  starvation  on  the  rookeries  oi  thi. 
Pribilof  Islands  in  the  fall  of  1806  as  a  result  <! 

Klafiic  scaling  for  that  sicason.  In  190Q  he  ftucl 
actual  count  that  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  hiith-ratt 
for  that  season  were  dead  or  dying  of  starvation  in 
August  of  that  year.  From  1879  to  the  present 
time  this  hunting  of  gravid  and  nursing  femalr! 
has  gone  on  steadily,  with  the  consequence  ihai 
the  herd  of  fur-seals  belonging  to  the  United  SIate^ 
has  been  reduced  from  a, 500.000  animals  to  less 
than  150,000  ailimals. 

This  cause  of  decline  was  established  by 
a  commission  of  sdentiflc  experts  in  1898; 
nevertheless,    the    wasteful     and    inhuman 
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YOUNG  MALE  SEALS  (KILLABLE)  HEADED  TOGETHER 

form  of  pelagic  sealing  has  continued  ever       Here  there  is  ample  ground  for  legitimate 

since  the  commission  made  its  report.  criticism  of  the  governmental  policy:  there  is 

....    r -J      J       _■      r  _  1  tio  ns^  ^  invent  grounds  of  critidsra  such  as 

A  total  of  300,000  gravid  and  nursing  females  .,  ,         -.ii.c.        .  r  r' 

has  been  taken  from  the  breeding  stock  ofthe  herd,  tnose  urged  against  the   becretary  of  Com- 

The  skins  of  these  animals  have  been  marketed  by  merce  and  Labor  for  his  harmless  order.    It 

the  pelagic  sealers  at  an  average  price  of  f  15  per  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Great  Britain, 

I    ^*™      -.'T  '"  1*."      il*'""^';!!!!^-  Japan,  and  Russia  share  with  the  United 

J3, 000,000,  with  an  actual  loss  through  breeding  i.'^.     '  .,.,..     .      ...  .,  t- 

pSssibiliiies  of  ten  times  this  amount,  ^  the  bree^P  States  responsibihty  m  this  matter.     Every 

ing  life  of  the  female  fur  seal  is  at  least  ten  seasons,  form  of  wasteful  slaughter  must  cease. 


F" 


FIRE   PROTECTION  FOR   OUR   FORESTS 

h'IRES  in  our  forests  occur  with  such  fre-  taken  if  the  waste  of  forest  resources  through 

quency,  that  the  notices  of  them  in  the  fire  is  to  be  promptly  and  effectively  checked, 

public    press    attract    but^little    attention.  How  the  fires  of  last  August  were  fought, 

Only  those  who  have  beenwithin  measure-  is  related  by  Assistant  District  Forester  F. 

able  distance  of  a  forest  fire  can  realize  the  A.  Silcox.    District  One  of  the  Forest  Serv- 

terrific  nature  of  such  a  calamity;  and  city  ice,  to  which  Mr.  Silcox  is  attached,  has 

dwellers  as  a  rule  fail  together  to  appreciate  its    headquarters    at    Missoula,    Montana, 

the  magnitude  of  these  conflagrations  and  the  and  includes  all  the  national  forests  in  the 

enormous  money  loss  they  entail.     In  Ameri-  panhandle  of  Idaho,  and  in  Monta_ia,  North 

can  Forestry  some  detaOs  are  presented  con-  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  aggre- 

ceming  the  fires  of  the  past  season  together  gating    29,918,043   acres.    Over  a   part   of 

with  valuable  suggestions  by  Forester  Henry  this  vast  area  travel  is  fairly  easy,  owing 

S.  Graves,  of  the  United  States  Department  to  the  small  amount  of  undergrowth;  but 

of  Agriculture,  as  to   the  measures  to  be  in   Northwestern   Montana    and    N'oithern 
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Idaho,  owing  to  the  underbrush  and  wind-  Cwin^  to  the  absence  of  spring  rains,  tbov 

fallen  timber,  travel  with  a  horse  without  wer,  serious  firtfs  burning  by  the  fifteatli 

traOs   is   a    physical    impossibility,   and   by  of  July  in  the  present  year  on  neariy  c\oy 

foot  with   a   pack   on   one's  back,   a    most  forest  'west  of  the  continental  divide,    fiy 

arduous  and  tedious  task.     Fire  control  in  the  middle  of  July  over  3000  extra  labonn 

such  a  territory  as  this  is  a  most  serious  were  employed  on  the  fire  lines  in  Nonb- 

and   difficult   problem.     Fires,    to   be   con-  western  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho.    To 

trolled,  must  be  discovered  when  small,  and  condense  Mr.  Silcox's  interesting  najTati\'e: 
when  discovered  it  must  be  possible  to  get 

at  them.     Many  of  the  large  mountain  fires  By  the  middle  of  August  over  3000  mull  finp. 

are  15  to  100  miles  from  raQroads;  there  are  ^^'\  1^"  P"'  °"i^°l  °'"}l  **  ^^^."T^  ''^«^' 

.  ■' .,             ■       ,         ,     ■.     i_           ,      i_           .  under  control.     On  the  altemoon  ol  August  20  a 

no  trails;  and  when  trails  have  to  be  cut  hurricane,  which  continued  for  24  houre.  fanwd 

five  miles  a  day  is  a  high  average  for  trail  every  fire  in  its  path  into  uncontnrflabfc  fur%- 

work.      Each    national    forest    is   a   unit   of  The  roar  of  them  was  heard  for  miles,  and  »■». 

1,000,000  or  more  acres,  representing  a  tract  lij«^"fd   by  wme  of  the   rangwj   to  the  n«=c 

i,     ',    ,       .             -Ill            ,               ■<  ol   a   thousand   Ireieht   trams.     At    some   poinrj 

of  land  about  75  miles  long  by  40  to  50  mdes  fj^  leaped  rivers  a  quarter  mile  wide.     Wltbij. 

in  width,  or  1800  to  3500  square  miles.     An  48  hours  on  August  20  and  31  a  strip  of  rouiitr> 

adequate  patrol  force  should  contain  at  least  along   t!ie   Bitterroot   Mountains   100   miles  Ion; 

one  man  to  every  50,000  or  60,000  acres  in  ^^  ^^  '",35  ""'^  ^"1^,7^^  ^T"^  "'""•  '*  "^ 
.,      ,         .1     ..     1         1  !■         .         1           .  porary  laborers  were  killed  and  as  many  more  la- 
the heavily  timbered  forest  and  one  to  every  Jured, 
30,000  acres  in  the  lightly  timbered  ones. 

To  patrol,  good  lookout  points  on  the  prom-  Answering  the  question  "Is  fire  protectioo 

inent  peaks  are  selected,  and  trails  along  for   our   forests   worth  while?"  Mr.  Silon 

open  ridges  are  used  wherever  possible.     Just  gives  the  following  figures: 
as  in  a  city,  engines,  men,  and  horses  are 

maintained  to  fight  fires,  so  in  our  forests  The  estimate  of  valuable  timber  in  the  pranu 

there  must  be  men,   tools  and  pack-trains  "'f'iS'^L?'  periodical  fires  m  the  natwoal  for»» 

J,  ,  ,              ,,   ,'.         ■               c        ■      J-  of   Northern   Idaho  and   Northwestern   Montana 

immediately    available   when    a    fire    is   diS-  jg  about  80  billion  feet,  representing  a  money  >^i)c 

covered.  of  some  faoo.ooo.ooo.     The  recent  fires  eo\TJT-l 


BACK-nnrNG  in  the  bitterroot  mountains 
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iwo  watersheds  where  sales  had  actually  been  horses  can  be  used  for  building  trails  and,  when 
made  aggregating  in  stumpage  value  $%So,Ooo.  the  emergency  arises,  put  on  duty  packing  liie 
Thb  timber  oas  all  been  kilted  by  fire,  representing    supplies. 

a  ktas  to  the  nation  of  over  f6cxi.ooo.  (5)  The  location  of  caches  of  tools  throughout 

the  forest  at  strategic  points.    These  tools  should 

Forester  Graves  points  out  that  the  forest  consist  of   mattocks    or  grub-hoes, 


protective   force   is   altogether   inadequate,  ^^''f,f  °''*^'"'  *^"°"«'' '°  ^"'P  *^"  """  *"""  ^'^'' 

and  that  the  first  thing  required  is  a  rapid  '^\k)' ^  patrol  on  heavily  timbered  areas  of  at 

extension  of  the  system  of  trails,  fire  lines,  least  one  man  to  30,000  acres,  and  in  the  more  open 

and  telephone  lines,     A  fundamental  prin-  regionsof  one  man  to  50,000  or  60,000  acres, 

dple  in  fire  protecUon  is  that  there  must  be  .   The  question  will  be  raised  as  to  whether  it 

•^  .     f-        ,  ^    .u       .   _i-  I  'a  possible  to  protect  these  areas  from  fires  and 

an  organization  to  prevent  the  startmg  of  whether  or  not  It  is  worth  while.    Appreciating 

fires  and   not  merely  one  to  put  thetn  out.  even  the'fuU  significance  of  the  catastrophe  of  this 

The  essential  things  to  make  the  location  year,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  with 

md  control  of  fires  in  the   national  forests  ^"  adequate  trail,  look-out,  and  telephone  system. 

.,  ,  ■     J        r  II  3nd  a  sumcient  equipment  of  tools,  the  fires  can  be 

possible  are  summanzed  as  follows:  controlled.    The  fundamental  factors  in  the  whole 

,  ,    ,  ,        ,  ,   ,,  ,  situation  are  telephone  communication,  trail  trans- 

(i)  A  comprehensive  system  oE  ndge  and  stream  portation,  and  man  patrol. 
(rails  which  extend  over  the  entire  forest.     These 
[tails  average  in  cost  from  $60.00  to  JroD.Oo  per         ,     _,  -, 

mile,  with  an  18-inch  tread  and  8-foot  clearing.       As  Forester  Graves  very  properly  Insists, 

Each  forest  should  eventually  have  from  aoo  to  the  main  burden  of  protecting  forests  from 

+00  miles  of  trail.  „,,.,,,       .  .  fire  must  be  borne  by  the  public.    The  pur- 

(j)  A   system   of  well-selected   lookout    points  ,  ,        .      ^v     j   »u    ijuun'.,  ^   j.it  pu. 

and  ridge  trails,  so  ,o6rdinated  as  to  give  primary  pose  of  forestry  is  to  secure  certam  benefits 

loniro!  of  all  districts  for  locating  fires.  to    the  commumty  and    to    the   country  as 

(3)  A  coordinated   system  of  telephone  lines  a    whole.     It    is    therefore    entirely    proper 

I'^hn^.'^il^  '.^  i?!^v!i//^!r,'  ^"■'  *^PP'"e  ^y  that   the  principal   cost  of   protecting  our 

tributary  lines  the  lookout  points.  ,         ,  1       1  .  '  ^  n  .f  ." 

(4)  The  purchase  and    maintenance  of    pack  forests     should    faU    upon     those    who    are 
horses  fully  equipped  with  pack  saddles.     These  benefited. 


RUDOLPH  EUCKEN  AND  HIS  DOCTRINE 

T  N  the  English-speaking  world  the  name  of 
Prof,  Rudolph  Eucken  is  so  little  known 
that  when,  two  years  ago,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature,  the  vast  majority 
of  English  and  Americans  had  never  heard  of 
his  existence.  In  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  Mr.  S.  H.  MelJone  tells  us  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  this  idealist  philosopher. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed  that  Dr. 
Euckf  n  is  a  professor  at  Jena  University,  and 
that  between  1879  and  1908  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  philosophical  works.  Mr.Mellone 
then  summarizes  Eucken's  general  doctrine, 
remarking  that  "We  find  in  him  the  best 
spirit  of  Fichte  revived  with  awider  and  fuller 
conception  of  what  is  involved  in  the  highest 
life  of  humanity  and  its  relations  to  nature." 

Eucken's  books  are  the  most  widely  current 
philosophical  wTitings  of  the  time,  (a)  The  only 
reality  which  can  be  grasped  by  the  human  mind 
must  have  the  characteristics  always  found  in  uur 
own  conscious  life:  growth  from  within— sponta- 
neous activity,  leading  to  ever^expanding  develop- 
ment. Man  is  creative,  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  capacity  of  bringing  forth,  in  continuous  power 
of  prfxluetion,  new  forms  of  mental  life.  This 
alone  gives  the  possibility  of  amelioration  in  human 
beings,  the  life  of  the  individual  undergoing  per- 
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others,  and  of  passing  judgment  on  his  own  charac- 
ter, proves  that  he  shares  in  a  life  which  is  not  linite 
and  individual,  but  infinite  and  universal.  Hence 
men  feel  constrained  to  search  tor  and  realize  truth 
in  thinking — the  source  of  all  science  and  philoso- 
phy: they  feel  constrained  to  realize  gooanesa  in 
character  and  social  conduct,  and  to  seek  for  and 
delight  in  beauty  in  nature  and  in  human  life. 
{c)  Man,  therefore,  while  in  part  a  continuation  and 

Krtion  of  visible  nature,  at  the  same  time  mani- 
ts  powers  and  purposes  which  point  to  forms  of 
reality  altogether  different  from  visible  and  tangi- 
ble things.  As  a  spiritual  being  he  is  related  to  an 
unseen  order,  demanding  his  intelligent  coopera- 
tion.    The  true  home  of  his  ideals  is  in  the  unseen 


world,  where  is  the  Kround  of  all  being  aad  tk 
ever-active  source  of  spiritual  life.  In  ill  hi^ 
purposes  man  is  attaching  himself  to  the  deeped 
reality  and  meaning  of  the  world,  (d)  To  be  il  l 
state  of  spiritual  health  a  man  must  look  on  ud  iqi 
to  purposes  beyond  the  private  individual  Klf:to 
these  purposes  the  center  of  gravity  of  voAtta 
must  be  transferred.  Then  first  begins  the  fornu- 
tion  of  a  newand  higher  kind  of  inner  life. the  nw 
spiritual  life,  bringing  man  into  touch  with  the  m- 
seen.  (e)  Man.ascreative,  is  summoned  to  act  aad 
decide  for  himself;  he  has  to  codperatc  wiih  tte 
movement  of  the  universe,  and  not  merely  imi{c 
it  in  his  thoughts.  Where  problems  of  the  sm 
life  are  concerned  truth  is  reached  more  by  tbc 
vital  energies  welling  up  when  the  soul  b  axant 
trated  on  good  purposes  in  life. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BERLIN 


npHE  centennial  celebration  of  one  of  the 
■*■  most  important  universities  of  the  world, 
and  also  one  of  the  youngest,  is  an  event 
singularly  noteworthy  and  interesting.  It 
recalls  the  early  history  of  that  great  seat  of 
learning,  "foundedat  a  time  of  cruel  stress  to 
counteract  by  its  spiritual  activities  the  mis- 
fortunes that,  in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars, 
engulfed  Prussia;  evokes  a  roll  of  illustrious 
names  that  have  been  connected  with  it; 
reminds  us  of  the  significance  of  its  influence, 
in  broadening  culture,  not  upon  Germany 
alone,  but  upon  mankind  at  large." 

Dr.  VVilhelm  Paszkowski,  himself  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University,  contributes  an  article 
— accompanied  by  numerous  portraits  of  de- 


parted celebrities  connected  with  the  iiuti- 
tution — to  the  Leipzig  lUustrirU  ZeilwHi. 
which  outlines  its  history,  its  aims,  and  spob 
of  some  of  the  famous  men  that  ha\'e  shed 
such  luster  upon  it. 

If  the  German  universties  are  mote  in- 
timately associated  with  the  national  »dJ 
political  life  of  the  people  than  the  umv^- 
sities  in  any  other  cotmtry,  he  reminds  us,iJ 
in  time  of  national  adversity  they  have  been 
the  faithful  guardians  not  alone  of  science  bui 
of  political  hopes  and  ideals,  it  can  jusdv  U 
said  that  to  no  other  German  university  may 
this  be  more  fittingly  applied  than  to  the  od.- 
now  commemorating  the  hundredth  >-ear  i' 
its  existence. 


(Who  graduated  (r 


To  the  renascence  of  the  Fatherland  it  contrib- 
uted no  small  share — the  ideas  of  unity  aix)  as- 
pire were  spread  broadcast  among  the  pe<^>)r  fnin 
lis  lecture  halls  long  before  there  was  anv  duan 
of  their  realization.  It  is  but  natural,  iWrrfon, 
that  the  whole  German  nation  should  join  in  thi- 
('ok'bracion  and  i>e  animated  by  the  Cunscioumi.-" 
of  the  part  the'Univcrsity  of  IWlin  has  plajid  ri 


In  enjoying  the  fruits  one  is  apt  to  forpl 
the  first  seeds.  And  yet  the  foundation  li 
this  university  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  incidents  in  aJ!  hislorj 

It  is  touching  to  note  the  sorely,  tried  Kin;- 
jovoiis  confidence  in  hb  oft-repeated  ■»Kii* 
wfiirh  gave  the  stamp  to  the  u  iuvciBty-~'*iV 
Siiiie  must  replace  by  spiritual  forces  afiilll.tii 
lust  in  nialcrial  ones."  And  what  had  the^HMj 
[list!  lis  reputation,  its  standing  gataed  IV*^ 
toll]  effort,  gone;  its  possessions  diminMllN  kf 
half;  Ik'rlinlieseiijed;  everywhere  nothing  bal^V 
despair.  The  nine  universities  that  Prussia,  irith 
a  population  of  about  ten  millions,  had  in  i*^-' 
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vre   in   part   sinking  into   ruin.     Some  of   their  look  for  anything  from  outside;  in  ourselves  and 

rafcaaon  humbled  themselves  before  Napoleon;  our  actions  should  we  sow  the  seed  of  the  coming, 

iany  became  his  panegyrists;  only  a  few,  like  the  hopeful  lime."     Finally,  on  December  3rd,  1808, 

oble  Schleiermacher  and  the  high-souled  Fichte,  the  French  evacuated    Berlin;    plans  were  com- 

cld  out  and  hoped  for  better,  times.     It  was  in  pleted  for  the  organization  of  the  university,  and 

his  period  of  utter  political  depression  that  the  the  first  announcement  of  lectures  appeared  Sept. 

lea  of  founding  a  higher  seat  oT  learning  in  Berlin,  iSth,  1610.     A  list  of  the  original  instructors  cx- 

'hich  had  now  and  again  cropped  up  at  the  close  hibits  men  of  the  highest  eminence;  Schlciermach- 

f  the  18th  century,  took  firmer  shape,  and  was  er,  Savigny,  tlufeland,  Craefe,  Fichte,  etc 
dvocatcd,  first,  by  Cabinet  Councilor  Boehme. 

By  founding  a  unn-ereity,"  he  observed,  "  Berlin  The  ordettUiche  professors  (full  professors), 

lay  become  the  center  of  German  culture,  the  assembled  for  the  first  time  OH  October  loth, 

letropolis  of  northern,  perhaps  of  all  Germany."  ^^        ^  ^^e  aula  of  the  university— the  roya! 

ITio  could  divine  that  sixty-three  years  later  that  ,'      c  -n  ■        tt           t-.l        jt-j-i 

rophecy  would  be  fulfill^i    As  early  as  1807  H^ce  of  Pniice  Henry,  brother  of  Frederick 

loehme  was  commissioned  to  take  the  first  steps  the  Great,  having  been  assigned  to  the  use  of 

iward  the  icatization  of  the  project.     But  as  long  the  foimdation.     It  was  now  the  part  of  the 

s  Berlin  was  besieged  by  the  French  there  could  ^^^  institution  to  demonstrate  its  right  to 

e  no  question  of  carrying  out  the  plan  in  earnest.  .  .                „         ...          ,           .,  .      .,*    ,  . 

Hher  difficulties,  too,  arose;  Stein,  who  had  come  existence.      How   it   has   done   this   the   hls- 

itopower,  fearing  the  temptations  of  a  great  city  tory    of    a    hundred    years    has    brilliantly 

)r  the  student  body.     A  work  by  Schleiermacher  shown. 
pon  the  true  mission  of  universities  gave  a  new 

npetus,  while  Fichte — who,  under  Napoleon's  very  Equipped  with  a  fund  of  about  160,000  marks  at 

>-cs  had  in  the  winter  of  1807-08  held  his  mem-  the  outset,  its  funds  now  reach  over  4,000,000 

rable  "Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation"  {Address  marks;   its  student-roll,   which  counted  256   the 

3  the   German   Nation) — and  others    had   inde-  first  semester,  now  leads  the  universities  of  the 

endently  started  courses  of  lectures.     "This  is  world  with  14,000  students  and  hearers.    With  ihiii 

he  great  moment."  Fichte  declared,  "to restore  the  rapid  outward  development  the  inner  growth  o( 

atioD  intellectually  and  morally;  we  should  not  the  institution  and  its  importance  as  a  spiritual 
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influence  keep  pace.     The  principle  of  its  royal  Virchow,    du     Bois     Rayroond,     Hegel,   Cunik>, 

founder:  "to  attract  and  retain  the  ablest  men  in  Mommsen,    Jacob    Grimm,   von    fUnlBc,   Wckt- 

every  field,"   has,   in  spite  of   very  considerable  strass,   to  mention  only  a  few — o(   the  KJubn 

difficulties  and  sacrifices,  been  faithfully  followed,  who  labored  in    the    University   stamp   it   vitb 

and   thus  the   names  alone — Koch,   Helmholtz,  distinction. 


THE   WOMEN'S   COLLEGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
THEIR   LESSON 

"pORTY-ONE  years  ago  Girton  College,  the  that,  as  regards  a  boy's  character,  the  uni- 

^   oldest  of  the  women's  colleges  in  connec-  verslty  has  often  but  to  build  on  foundatioiu 

tion  with  the  English  universities,  began  its  firmly  laid  at  school:  in  the  case  of  giris  tbttc 

career  of  usefulness  with  six  students.    To-  is  frequently  everything  still  to  do;  and  it  is 

day,  with  a  score  of  colleges  similarly  affiliated  on  this  ground  that  the  women's  colleges  hin 

with  universities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  done  and  are  doing  their  best  and  nxist  im- 

land,  the  supporters  of  the  higher  education  portant  work.     He  continues: 
for  women,  after  overcoming  much  hostility, 

obloquy,  and  ridicule,  and  fighting  every  inch  Newnham  has  produced  its  Senior  Wranjla, 

of  the  ground  against  vested  interests,  feel  Girton  its  Senior  Cl^e,  and  the  yeariy  rcwrij 

.,..,"              ,  T               „               .  ,          '  ,,  honors  IS  one  of  which  no  man  s  college  would  areA 

that  they  can  claim  a  well-won  victory.    Mr.  ^^  be  ashamed.     But  if  women's  colt^es  hid  pt^. 

H.  Reinherz  writes  in  the  Engliskwoman:  ducednoscholarofdistinction.if  they  hadacbin-d 

no  single  instance  Of  academic  success,  wc  sbooU 
The  higher  education  of  women  is  established  on  «'"  maintain  that  they  had  rendered  an  iIl<^i^ 
foundations  secure  beyond  the  poasiliilLty  of  attack,  pensable  service  to  the  nation.  For  they  rei«». 
With  tfie  exception  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  sent  the  one  existing  organiwd  effort  to  eduoK 
.universities  throughout  the  country  have  opened  women  as  responsible  human  beings.  It  seems  i 
every  door;  and  even  in  the  two  ancient  strong-  modest  attempt,  an  unambitious  programnr. 
holds  it  is  only  the  privileges  that  give  access  to  the  Nevertheless,  it  is  new  in  au  era  nineteen  centime 
prizes  and  emoluments  of  (he  university  which  <>}''■.''"?  "  still  quite  strange  to  the  majont)- li 
are  still  protected  from  feminine  intrusion.  The  civilized  mankind, 
path  of  learning,  eyen  the  opportunities  for  re- 
search, are  open  free  to  all.  Time  was  when  the  essence  of  a  girl  s  Man- 

ing  consisted  in  her  being  useful  or  omama- 

This  writer,  in  estimating  the  work  done  tal,  or  both.     Boys  were  taught  to  woA  fte 

by  women's  colleges,  takes  occasion  to  remark  success;  the  majority  of  girls  were  forced  by 
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circumstances  and  education  merely  to  court 
it.  Not  so  very  long  ago  mankind  argued 
quite  seriously  tliat  all  was  fair  in  love  and 
war.  Man  has  long  since  ceased  to  live  ex- 
clusively by  war;  but  woman  continued  to  be 
restricted  to  love,  to  a  life  of  rivalry  with  her 
own  sex.  That  she  is  thus  severely  handi- 
capped, and  that  her  education  should  afford 
her  opportunities  for  development  which  the 
wider  sphere  of  a  man's  activities  brings  him, 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one  except  the 
founders  of  the  women's  colleges. 


Certain  pwople  are  wont  to  decry  the  games 
that  have  become  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
modern  education  of  girls;  and  the  girl  who 
prefers  hockey  to  cookery  is  disparaged.  But 
there  are  lessons  in  self-reliance,  endurance, 
discipline,  and  public  spirit  that  can  be 
learned  better  on  the  hockey  field  than  in  the 
kitchen.  And  it  is  precisely  because  Eng- 
land sets  great  store  by  these  qualities  that,  in 
this  writer's  opinion,  she  has  led  the  van  in  the 
higher  education  of  women,  although  he  seems 
ignorant  of  the  American  women's  colleges. 


WHAT    THE    WELLMAN    ATLANTIC    ATTEMPT 
HAS  TAUGHT   US 


WHILE  for  the  general  public  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  his  dirigible,  the  America, 
represents  simply  another  failure  in  the  field 
of  aviation,  those  conversant  with  aeronaut- 
ics regard  it  as  a  valuable  experiment — doubt- 
less the  first  of  many  such — contributing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem  of  ocean  aerial  navigation.  In 
the  current  issue  of  Cassier's  Mr.  Henry  Har- 
rison Suplee  comments  upon  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Wellman  expedidon,  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows: 

First,  it  has  been  demonstrated  bey o ml  doubt 
that  a  dirigible  is  capable  of  sustaining  itself  and 
its  burden  in  the  air  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
days,  while  travelihg  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Wellman  experiment  has 
shown  the  undesirability  of  maintaining  any  con- 
tact, through  a  trailer  or  equilibrator,  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  such  an  attachment  acting 
both  39  a  transmitter  of  wave  shocks  and  as  a  re- 
tarding brake. 

In  the  third  place,  the  feeble  inBue'ncc  of  engines 
and  propellers,  as  thus  far  applied,  in  comnariaun 
with  the  power  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  l>al- 
loon,  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  greater 
engine  power  and  propeller  cfticiency,  if  the  term 
dirigiblt  is  to  be  considerckl  to  mean  anythini^  under 
conditions  encountered  in  the  Atlantic  crui,sing. 

The  period  during  which  the  America  re- 
mained in  the  air  was  equivalent  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total  time  required  for  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic;  and  this  fact 
alone  shows  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  gas-bag  construction.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  there  was  so  much  leakage 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  balloon  could 
have  remained  in  the  air  longer  than  another 
day.  Further  improvement  in  balloon  fabrics 
is  therefore  called  for. 


The  trailer  or  equilibrator  failed  altogether 
of  its  intended  object;  and  probably  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
maintain  connection  with  the  water,  and  to 
navigate  entirely  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere. 

It  will  always  be  the  function  of  the  motors 
and  propellers  to  contend  with  whatever  air- 
currents  may  be  encountered.  Consequently, 
power  must  be  provided  for  emergencies 
rather  than  for  steady  action,  and  for  vig- 
orous spurts  of  moderately  brief  duration. 
This  is  one  lesson  of  the  experiment. 
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KNEADING  MACHINE  IN  THE  BUDAPEST  MUNIQPAL  BAKERY 

A  CITY  THAT  RUNS  A  BAKERY 


IF  THE  example  of  Budai>est,  the  Hunga-  success.     Two    trained   investigators   hzvc 

nan  capital,  is  largely  followed,  a  good  recently  visited  the  bakery;  and  one  of  them, 

many  bakers  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  Mr.  Adolph  Smith,  in  an  account  writtea  for 

and,  like  Othello,  find  their  occupation  gone,  the  London  Lancet,  thus  describes  the  condi- 

That  city,  according  to  an  article  in  the  tions  he  found: 

Twmtielh    Century,    has    setUed    its    bread  instead  of  half-naked  men,  toiling  and  sweating 

problem  m  a  manner  that  is  sure  to  appeal  as  they  plunge  their  arms  into  the  dough,  here  is 

to  other  municipalities.     It  should  be  remem-  magnificent  kneading  machinery.     .     .     .     Even- 

bered,  however,  that  the  Budapest  bakers  employee  each  morning  on  entering  the  building 

'.1            1           .      ii            r        .1.           .■  has  to  eo  to  a  large  room  where  he  refnoves  bi: 

were    themselves    to   blame   for   the   acUon  clothing,  which  is  placed  in  a  locker.    Hethcnprr- 

taken  by  the  city  authonties.    We  read:  ceeds  to  the  bath  halls,  which  are  fitted  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  shower-baths,  bath-tubs,  and  a 

Thus  the  department  of  chemistry  for  the  cily  plunge.  After  the  bath  the  employee  is  supplied 
of  Budapest  found  at  a  trial  baking  that  one  pound  with  pure  white,  clean  dothmg  from  the  mumcipaJ 
of  flour  could  be  easily  mixed  with  200  per  cent,  bakery.  The  intenor  walls  are  painted  a  light  tint. 
of  water  and  potato,  without  the  lay  consumer  so  that  any  dirt  can  be  immediately  seen;  and 
realizing  the  poor  quality  of  the  bread.  .  .  .  they,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  factory,  are  kept 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  deterioration  in  food  value  scrupulously  clean.  When  baked,  the  bread  is 
of  the  bread  was  the  steady  increase  in  its  price;  placed  in  specially  constructed  wagons  for  trans- 
while  the  dirty  and  unsanitary  condition  of  many  portation  to  the  city.  The  carts  are  filled  with 
bakeries  furnishing  bread  to  the  poorer  sections  of  slides  for  bread  trays,  and  the  sides  are  cam-as,  to 
the  city  menaced  the  health  of  the  people.  protect  the  brtad  from  dust  while  allo«*ing  the  au- 
to pass  through.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  e\-ery 

,    ,,            1,    t       ■                         ■           iL  care  is  taken  that  the  bread  shall  be  purc,clc3a. 

As  the  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign  on  the  g„j  nutritious, 
part  of  a  few  earnest  workers  for  social  re- 
form, aided  by  the  press,  about  a  year  ago  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the 
there  was  established  a  municipal  bakery  in  city.  In  order  that  the  bread  might  be  as 
liiiHapest,  which  has  proved  an  imqualified  cheap  as  possible,  did  not  seek  a  profit  from 
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the  bakery.  The  latter,  it  was  decided,  should  less  thaa  the  prevailing  prici-  I'or  the  inferior 
be  operated  on  the  basis  of  (i)  payment  of  article.  After  the  plant  has  been  paid  for,  it 
runiiing  expenses;  (2)  payment  of  interest  on  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  bread 
the  fund  borrowed;  and  (3)  the  provision  of  considerably  further.  At  the  present  time 
a  sinking  fund  wherewith  to  pay  off  the  prin-  the  output  of  the  bakery  is  about  100,000 
dpal  within  fifty  years.  After  all  this  had  pounds  daily;  but  steps  have  been  taken  to 
been  done,  it  was  found  that  the  dty  could  increase  this  to  800,000  pounds  a  day.  Such 
make  and  market  a  two-pound  loaf  at  a  cent  comi>etition  ought  to  raise  the  standards. 


HAS  CHINA  A  NAVAL  PROGRAM? 


EARLY  this  year  Prince  Tsai-tao,  uncle  to 
the  infant  emperor  of  China  and  one  of 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  American  army  system.  He  is  the 
commander  of  the  Imperial  Body  Guards, 
and  occupies  a  post  similar  to  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  general  staff  in  other  countries.  An- 
other Chinese  personage  came  to  America 
two-months  ago,  this  time  to  inquire  into  our 
naval  administration.  This  personage  was 
Prince  Tsai-hsun,  Prince  Tsai-tao's  immediate 
elder  brother,  and  one  of  the  commandants 
of  the  Chinese  Navy.  Prince  Tsai-hsun's 
American  tour  was  a  sequel  to  the  European 
tour  which  he  undertook  last  year,  and  the 
result  of  his  investigations  is  to  form  the  basis 
upon  which  China  will  organize  her  navy. 
His  visit  to  the  United  States  has  already 
resulted  in  the  order  for  two  cruisers  which 
he  has  placed  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  Prince  Tsaj-hsun  also  stopped 
in  Japan  to  study  the  Mikado's  Navy,  has 
elicited  much  interesting  comment  from 
Tokio  journals  on  the  naval  program  of 
China.  Mr.  Aoyagi,  professor  of  Chinese 
literature  and  institutions  in  Count  Okuma's 
Waseda  University,  declares,  in  the  Shin 
Koran,  ^  Tokyo  monthly,  that  financial  diffi- 
culties confronting  China's  attempt  to  organ- 
ize a  navy  are  apparently  insurmountable. 
The  real  financial  strength  of  the  Peking 
Government  is,  in  his  opinion,sometliingof  a 
mystery.  So  far  as  is  known  to  outsiders,  the 
national  exchequer  is  in  the  most  impecuni- 
ous state.  It  has  been  persistently  rumored 
that  the  late  Dowager  Empress  put  aside  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  but  there  is,  he  says, 
no  knowing  whether  the  rumor  is  true  or  not. 
Further  we  are  told: 


The  immediate  incentive  [or  China's  attoniiit  (o 
orttanize  a  navy  was  furnished  by  ihc  unple3s.-int 
experience  which  her  delegates  had  at  the  second 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  On  that  occusiun 
China,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  virtually  no  1 
navy,  was  allowed  no  say  on  any  matter  relating 
to  naval  warfare,  and  the  Chinese  delegates,  upon 


returning  home,  strongly  urged  the  Court  to  take 
immediate  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
navy,  so  that  siie  might  not  be  slightcdat  the  council 
of  powers.  At  present  China  has  no  independent 
board  or  department  for  her  naval  affairs,  although 
Prince  Tsai-hsun  is  called  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

The  Vorodzujun  enterprising  Tokyo  journal, 
publishes  two  informing  articles  from  the  pen 
of  its  Peking  correspondent,  giving  details  of 
China's  naval  program.  The  Peking  Court, 
we  are  told,  has  recently  decided  to  provide 
18,000,000  taels  (a  tael  is  equivalent  to  64 
cents)  for  the  founding  of  a  navy.  Of  this 
sum,  s,ooo,ooo  taels  have  already  been  raised 
by  curtailing   the   expenses  of  the  various 
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and  the  remaining  16,500,000  laeb  for  the  purdiue 
of  warships.  Aeain,  of  the  1,500.000  tads  pro- 
vided for  naval  liarbors,  500,000  taels  have  ben 
appropriated  for  the  current  year,  (be  muini^ 
1,000,000  taeLs  being  reserved  for  the  new  vrar. 
Besides  the  18,000,000  taels,  which  the  ChiiM 
Government  calls  "extraordinary  na^'a!  fund." 
3,000,000  taels  will  be  appropriated  for  "ordinary" 
;iaval  expenses.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Peking  (ior- 
ernincnt  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  navy 
in  seven  years,  and  an  imperial  edict  has  recenllj' 
been  issued  defining  the  scope  of  the  wurk  to  te 
executed  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  the 
first  year  China  expects  (i)  to  organize  a  nai-y  "ith 
whatever  vessels  she  may  possess  at  present,  (ll  lo 
purchase  several  cruisers  to  be  added  to  the 
Squadron  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Squadron  of  the 
South  Sea,  {3)  to  lake  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  harbors,  (4)  to  found  naval  schook 
in  the  four  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Fukien,  ChihH 
and  Hupeh,  and  (5)  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
existing  naval  schools,  docks  and  arseiuds  at 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Carton  and  Fukien.  IT* 
programme  for  the  second  year  includes  the  or^ao- 
ization  of  torpedo  flotillas,  the  completion  of  wort 
on  naval  harbors,  the  inauguration  of  a  naval  de- 
partment, the  preparation  of  an  independent 
budget  for  the  navy,  and  the  enlistment  of  aaval 
soldiers  in  accordance  with  a  uni\-ersal  s>-stem  lA 
conscription,  such  as  is  adopted  for  the  army. 

In  these  days  when  a  battleship  costs  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  paltry  sum  of  16,- 
500,000  taels  will  not  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  navy,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  China's  new  navy,  wiicn 
organized,  will  mainly  consist  of  the  old  war- 
ships which  she  possesses  at  present.  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  note  the  present 
naval  strength  of  China  as  described  by  the 
YoTodzu  correspondent.  We  are  told  that 
China  has  la  warships  and  16  torpedo-boats 
distributed  among  the  four  squadrons  re^iec- 

_ _.    '  lively  called  the  "North  Sea,"  the  "South 

Sea,"  "Canton,"  and  "Fukien,"  These  are 
departments  of  the  Government;  the  remain-  in  a  tolerably  good  condition  and  will  be 
ing  13,000,000  tads  are  to  be  contributed  by  available  in  case  of  emergency.  In  additioo 
the  provincial  Governments.  As  to  further  to  these  are  3  warships  which,  with  some  littk 
details  we  are  informed:  repair,  can  be  put  in  commission,  as  well  as  13 

Of  the  18,000.000  taels.  1,500.000  taels  will  he  warships  which  can  be  utilized  only  for  coast 
Lxjtcnded  for  the  establishment  of  naval  harbors,  defense. 


L>  been  itudying  the    , 


"POSTAL  SAVINGS"  IN  AID  OF 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE 

WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

[This  department,  formerly  "Finance  and  Business,"  will  contain,  as  previously,  comments  on  cur- 
rent financial  events.  In  addition,  it  will  furnish  brief  presentations  of  particularly  important  topics 
involving  statistical  research.  This  month,  for  instance,  some  of  the  most  influential  bankers  have 
been  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "loans  in  excess  of  deposits."  And  fip^res  have  been  collected 
from  many  sources  to  illustrate  the  astonishing  non-participation  of  the  Amencan  investor  in  the  financ- 
ing of  American  railroads.] 

He  Did  Not  Trust  Banks  The  latest  reports  have  it  that  the  banks 

will  be  doing  business  in  forty-eight  different 
'^EWSPAPER  ITEM — "A  masked  man  post  offices  of  the  second  class  by  the  first  of 
''^^  without  the  aid  of  a  single  accomplice  the  year;  and  that  they  will  be  in  operation 
stole  between  $8,000  and  $10,000  this  aiter-  throughout  the  entire  coimtry  within  six 
noon  from  the  home  of .  .  .  ,91  years  old,  months  more, 
a  wealthy  farmer,  living  near  Florence,  N.  J."       Sixty   thousand   new   savings  banks,   as 

This  old  man  had  for  years  "refused  to  against  only  seventeen  hundred  at  present! 
trust  his  money  to  banks."  "I  have  got  a  A  place  to  save  money,  at  two  per  cent  inter- 
safe  strong  enough  to  keep  off  robbers,"  he  est,  and  with  absolute  safety,  in  every  com- 
believed — until  the  robber  came.  munity  from  Maine  to  California — ^as  against 

One  cannot  rest  with  extending  neighborly  the  few  hundred  savings  banks  only  that  are 
s)rmpathy  at  such  a  loss;  it  is  so  much  more  found  in  the  eight  or  nine  States  where bank- 
than  a  private  affair.  It  is  of  the  deepest  ing  law  and  conduct  are  of  highest  grade, 
public  concern  that  a  man  should  have  been  One  must  find  more  than  ten  average 
"in  the  habit  of  keeping  as  much  as  $25,000  Americans — perhaps  twice  as  many-^to  dis- 
in  gold  in  his  safe";  and  that,  as  was  natural,  cover  one  depositor  in  a  regular  savings 
his  housekeeper  and  his  relatives  should  have  bank.  On  the  nth  of  last  month,  Comp- 
followed  his  lead  and  hoarded  their  money  troller  Murray  annoimced  that  the  increase 
too,  instead  of  depositing  it  in  bank.  Those  of  savings  deposits  during  the  year  ended 
funds  were  idle;  yet  the  coimtry  needed  June  30  was  enormous — $357,000,000,  in- 
them  at  work.  volving  300,000  additional  deposits  averag- 

Everybody  knows  one  or  two  such  elderly  ing  $445.22,  which  was  $24.97  more  than  the 
folks  who  have  never  recovered  from  their  average  of  the  year  before, 
original  and  unfavorable  opinion  of  banking.      Yet  the  entire  savings  in  these  banks- 
formed  during  the  "wild-cat"  currency  days  $4,070,400,000 — consist   of    only    9,142,709 
before  the  Civil  Wat.  different  deposits.     There  may  not  be  half 

But  not  everybody  realizes  what  an  ap-  that  many  depositors;  most  of  the  banks  are 
palling  army  of  Americans  are  hoarders,  in  large  cities,  where  many  customers  are 
There  were  actually  35,000,000  people  above  prudent  folk,  preferring  to  split  their  money 
the  age  of  ten  in  this  coimtry,  according  to  between  several  different  institutions  for 
recent  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department  safety.  Then  there  are  the  actual  hoarders, 
at  Washington,  who  had  not  availed  them-  The  story  has  been  told  of  one.  Consider 
selves  of  any  banking  facilities* whatever.         the  35,000,000  more.    Never  mind  how  little 

capital  they  average;  any  amount  multiplied 
How   the   Post    Office    Banks   Will  ^y  thirty-five  million  is  an  enormous  sum. 

Help  This  princely  fortune,  idle,  is  as  dangerous 

as  an  army  of  able-bodied  citizens  who  refuse 
'■PHEREisplenty  of  usehereandnowforall  to  work.  Farther  on,  these  columns  will 
hoarded  money.  One  must  appreciate  just  show  how  sorely  the  suspicion  of  banks  crip- 
what  the  uses  are  to  perceive  what  troubles  pies  those  necessary  instruments  of  civiliza- 
of  the  nation  will  be  relieved  by  the  operation  tion  at  times  like  the  present, 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Savings  Bank  Moreover,  the  multiplied  distrust  fette^^ 
S3rstem.  investment  institutions.  The  hoarded  mone\'. 
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had  it  been  deposited  in  the  building  and  many.    There  flourish  "municipal''  saving 

loan  associations  that  aboimd  in  manuf  actur-  banks,  which  are  even  more  paternalistic  thu 

ing  districts,  would  have  built  thousands  of  a  Government  bank,  and  which   Uke  tbe 

homes  for  working  and  salaried  people.    Or,  place  of  one. 

if  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  "Trustee"  or  Equally  indispensable  is  investment  edtjca- 
mutual  savings  banks  in  New  York,  New  Jer-  tion  and  opportimity ;  understanding  by  tlie 
sey,  the  New  England  States  and  a  few  far-  citizen  of  what  to  do  with  his  money  after  fe 
ther  west,  it  would  have  marketed  many  of  has  it  saved,  and  availability  to  him  of  stods 
the  bonds  that  mean  new  pavements  and  and  bonds  that  represent  industries;  prefer- 
general  improvements  for  prosperous  com-  ably  the  important  manufactures  of  what  he 
munities,  or  new  engines  and  better  cars  and  eats  and  wears,  of  building  material  and  im- 
fadlities  generally  for  progressive  railroads.  piemen ts  and  tools;  more  e^>ecially  the  rail- 
Directly,  the  community  loses  just  so  much  roads  that  carry  these  things  to  him. 
basis  for  credit,  and  just  so  many  improve- 
ments.   Indirectly,  it  loses  even  ifaore.    The  Railroad    Stocks    and    Bonds    Not 
ignorance  feeds  on  itself.    It  leaves  the  vast  Owned  by  the  Public 
majority  of  the  nation  unpracticed  in  the  art 

of  direct  personal  investment.  T^HIS  department  has  been  collecting  sotjc 

*    figures  to  demonstrate  how  miKh  iu- 

Savings  and  In  vestment — The  Hen  vesting,  or  how  Httle,  the  American  does 

and  the  Egg  directly  for  himself  or  herself. 

If  there  is  one  security  that  is  considered 

IIJOW  tremendous  and  variegated  an  influ-  good  enough  for  anybody's  money,  pow  as 

^  -■•  ence,  nationally  and  internationally,  the  well  as  rich,  it  is  the  railroad:  the  artery  of  all 

new  Postal  Savings  Bank  will  wield,  one  can  traflSc,  swarming  with  freight  in  good  times 

hardly  realize  without  a  little  exercise  in  prac-  and  bad,  equally  busy  though  one  branch  of 

tical  economics.  industry  rise  and  another  f^. 

Investment  is  to  savings  as  the  hen  is  to  the  American  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  an 

egg — ^it  is  purely  academic  to  argue  which  good    investments.    They    have    been  for 

comes  or  came  first.  fifteen  years.    Yet,  of  the  seventeen  and  a 

For  instance,  you  deposit  in  a  Postal  Sav-  half  bilUon  dollars  now  "outstanding,"  only 

ings  Bank.    After  a  while  you  have  $20  or  a  one  dollar* s  worth  oid  of  four  cannot  be  ac- 

multiple  thereof.    You  exchange  your  money  counted  for  in  the  holdings  of  financial  insti- 

for  a  $20  or  $40  Government  bond,  paying  tutions,  great  estates,  and  of  foreigners. 

23^  per  cent  interest.    You  are  attracted  by  Where  do  the  plain  American  pec^le  cootf 

the  rate — }/i  per  cent  more  than  the  bank  itself  in? 

pays  and  more  than  any  other  Government  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  is  held 

bond  yields  at  present  prices.    Yet  your  abroad  (this  follows  one  of  the  most  conscrva- 

security  is  equally  absolute.  tive  of  the  accepted  estimate. 

It  is  true  that  you  could  not  have  bou^t  Nearly  20  per  cent  more  is  owned  by 

that  bond  unless  you  had  first  saved  $20.  railroads  themselves.     (This  $3,500,000,000, 

Yet  you  could  not  have  saved  $20  unless  as  lately  reported  to  the  Inter-state  Conuncitt 

some  fellow-citizens  had  invested  in  stocks  Conunission,  represents  duplication,  as  by  ane 

and  bonds  to  build  the  railroad  or  the  factory  large  company  holding  several  small  ones.    It 

or  other  public  or  private  orgam'zation  for  represents  no  personal  investment  at  all.) 

which,  or  by  reason  of  which,  you  are  able  to  Half    the    $17,500,000,000    disposed   of 

work  and  earn  money  to  be  saved.  already! 

Then  the  United  States  Government  itself  About  6  per  cent  is  held  by  banks  other 

would  not  enjoy  the  high  credit  which  enables  than  savings  banks  (the  National  Monetary 

it  to  put  all  this  machinery  at  your  service —  Commission   has   just   issued   compilations 

unless  investors  had  been  found  to  take  up  bearing  on  this  point), 

the  three  and  one-half  billion  doUars  of  Civil  About  4}  per  cent  was  owned,  as  long  ago  as 

War  bonds  and  raise  the  Govenmient's  credit  1907,  by  insurance  companies: 

from  a  ten  to  a  four  per  cent  basis,  only  a  gen-  Ljf^                                                 $668,262,596 

eration  back.  Fire i  i3,702»*J3 

Indispensable  to  prosperity,  therefore,  is  a  Accident  and  Guarantee I5.756>g4«* 

savings  institution  that  every  citizen  trusts  ^       ^^^  „j, 

— like  a  Government  postal  savings  bank. 

iTAr^^ry  great  nation  has  one  now  except  Ger-      Nearly  4  per  cent  was  stored,  even  three 
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years  past,  in  the  boxes  of  savings  banks  in  shares.    They  are  not  only  the  big  owners  but 

only   six  States — ^New  York,  New  Jersey,  they  arethe  only  owners  who  "club  together" 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  make  their  voice  heard, 

and  Maine  (this  $614,648,723  amounted  to  a  Adding,  then,  this  10  per  cent  of  railroad 

$100  bond  for  every  depositor — but  he  didn't  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  a  few  hundred 

own  it  himself).  private  individuals,  to  the  6^  per  cetU  of 

Here  is  some  63  per  cent  accounted  for —  foreign  and  "institutional"  holdings, — one 

and  not  a  single  private  investor  yet.  accounts  for  the  three-quarters  of  railroad 

stocks  and  bonds  that  the  public  does  not 

What  a  Few  Private  Citizens  Own  own. 

True,  as  many  as  315,000  different  names 
pERHAPS  10  per  cent  oi  the  $17,500,000,-  have  appeared  as  stockholders  of  the  great 
^  000  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  American  rail-  American  roads.  The  Pennsylvania  alone 
roads  can  be  ascribed  to  the  holdings  of  has  had  58,000.  Not  enough  of  them,  how- 
certain  private  citizens  and  their  estates,  and  ever,  are  the  people  most  affected  by  the 
the  charities,  hospitals,  universities,  museums  railroads.  And  there  should  be  ten  to  twenty 
and  so  forth  which  they  have  endowed.  times  as  many. 

But  those  private  citizens  represent  noth- 
ing but  themselves.    They  are  in  number  Something  Bankers  Don't  Know 
only  two  or  three  himdred. 

The  Marshall  Field,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  " \X7HY  are  you  lending  your  own  money 

Russell  Sage  and  John  S.  Kennedy  estates  ^^    as  well  as  other  people's?"  was  the 

comprise  nearly  $250,000,000  by  themselves,  question  put  last  month,  by  a  representative 

They  consist  mostly  of  railroad  securities,  of  this  department,  to  some  of  the  most  ex- 

The  Harkness  estate  is  probably  worth  more  perienced  and  influential  bankers  in  America, 

than  $100,000,000.    A  great  part  of  it  is  in-  "Don't  ask  me,"  was  a  typical  reply.    "If 

vested  in  railroads.    The  Jay  Gould  estate  I  knew,  I'd  tell  our  own  stockholders  first." 

amounted  to  about  $80,000,000;   the  Pratt  Such  frank  admissions  would  seem  more 

estate  was  nearly  as  large.    Railroad  securi-  startling  if  it  weren't   such  a  well-known 

ties  were  favorites  in  both  cases.  habit,  with  the  dty  bankers  of  millions  as  well 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  gifts  of  $160,000,000  as  the  country  bankers  of  thousands^  to  avoid 

to  charity  and  education  have  consisted  in  theories  as  they  would  the  devil.     Working 

large  part  of  prime  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  out  obscure  economics  "isn't  business." 

Charitable    institutions    in    Massachusetts  Last  month,  however,  the  phenomenon  had 

alone  own  $15,000,000  in  railroad  securities,  swollen  too  large  to  remain  ignored.    Some 

Harvard  University  reports  nearly  $7,000,-  of  the  busiest,  most  hurried  men  in  America 

000  in  its  endowment,  and  Yale  almost  half  were  calculating  probable  answers  to  ques- 

as  much.  tions  like  these: 

It  is  good  practice  for  a  number  of  lawyers,  Why  did  nearly  one-third  of  the  four  and 

trust  company  officials,  private  secretaries  a  half  billion  dollars  that  the  national  banks 

and  others,  to  manage  these  great  estates  and  had  loaned,  on  September  ist,  consist  of  their 

endowments.    These  few  people  learn  a  great  own  money — the  capital  their  stockholders 

deal  about  railroad  affairs.    The  public  at  had  subscribed,  and  the  surplus  and  profits 

large,  however,  learns  nothing.  said  stockholders  had  become  entitled  to  by 

Nor  do  the  "ultimate  consimiers"  get  any.  the  success  of  their  businesses? 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  monopolies  that  Or  why,  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
affect  them  most.  The  only  stockholders  of  should  the  New  York  City  banks  (national 
the  New  Haven  railroad  down  for  more  than  and  State  both,  all  in  fact  that  report  in  the 
10,000  shares  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Clearing  House  statement)  have  loaned  no 
York  Central  railroads,  the  American  and  less  than  $38,899,200  more  than  all  their  de- 
Adams  express  companies,  the  Mutual  Life  posits  put  together?  Not  since  the  second 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Pratt  estate,  week  of  January,  1908,  had  the  excess  nm  as 
The  estate  of  one  old  New  York  family,  high;  and  the  figures  at  that  date  are  hardly 
whose  chief  member  hves  in  England,  is  the  a  fair  comparison  anyhow,  because  then  they 
eighth  largest  owner  of  New  Haven  stock  and*  included  millions  of  the  Clearing  House  "loan 
the  third  largest  of  Delaware  and  Hudson.  certificates"  that  are  called  forth  only  in  time 

Quite  naturally  these  owners  have  a  larger  of  panic, 

say  in  this,  the  only  railroad  in  New  England,  One  sign  doesn't  make  a  true  financial 

than  the  many  holders  of  ten  or  twenty  prophecy.    Yet  everyone  admits  that  an  ex- 
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cess  of  loans  over  deposits,  recurring  or  con-  on  March  12;  it  towered  by  April  30  to  $27,- 
tinuing  abnormally,  can  have  only  one  inter-  000,000,  but  finally  disappeared  on  July  23. 
pretation — strain  on  capital.  That,  incidentally^  was  about  the  low  point  ib 

During  the  last  half  of  this  year,  these  the  stock  market — ^which  means  that  scans 
columns  have  treated  again  and  again  of  bank  of  millions  of  dollars  were  being  rdeased  fron 
loans.  Month  by  month  it  has  been  hoped  loans  on  stocks  and  bonds  and  left  free  for 
that  the  expansion  of  credit  would  be  con-  other  purposes. 

trolled.  For  when  merchants  and  manufac-  Why  ^ould  the  item  appear  so  mod 
turers  keep  on  withdrawing  from  banks  more  of tener  in  the  past  year  than  in  the  fifteen 
than  they  and  the  rest  of  the  community  can  years  preceding?  Prior  to  1909,  one  codd 
put  in,  one  or  two  things  must  happen:  the  find  a  loan  excess  reported  only  for  a  few 
borrowing  must  ease  up,  or  the  com-  months  in  1905-06,  and  again  in  1907;  during 
munity  must  pay  in  the  form  of  a  business  the  panic  of  1903;  duringoneor  two  weebin 
depression.  the  fall  of  1902 ;  and  during  the  panic  of  1893. 

"Will   it   last?"    To    this    question  the 
Loan  History  bankers'  answers  were  at  last  decided  and 

imanimous — ^and  negative.  There  is  now  a 
A  BANK  with  a  heavy  surplus  can  afford  sucking  of  money  from  the  financial  center 
^^  to  use  some  of  it  in  the  acconunodation  by  the-  pro^erous  farmers  who  have  thai 
of  its  business  customers.  It  is  true  that  the  heavy  oat,  hay  and  com  crops  to  care  for;  and 
"capital  and  surplus"  item  in  the  combined  this  will  disappear  after  "the  turn  of  the 
statement  of  all  American  banks  has  grown  year,"  so  it  is  announced.  •  So  it  is  hoped 
tremendously  in  the  last  five  years.  certainly. 

Yet  loans  exceeded  deposits  by  6.26  per  cetU 
on  September  ist,  as  against  only  2.38  per  Foreign  Trade  Unbalanced 

cent  even  at  the  high  money  strain  on  the 
same  date  of  1906.  'THD  hold  up  oiu"  heads  among  the  nations. 

Again:  the  trust  companies  in  New  York,  ^  we  must  send  valuable  things  abroad  to 
a  State  where  one-fifth  the  entire  banking  the  tune  of  more  than  forty  million  dollais  a 
resources  in  the  nation  are  found,  have  been  month,  over  and  above  the  things  we  import 
obliged  since  1908  to  keep  larger  cash  re-  This  is  the  "visible  "balance  of  trade.  It  has 
serves  than  formerly.  Less  of  their  de-  set  in  favor  of  America  every  year  but  om 
posits,  therefore,  are  available  for  lending  since  1873. 
purposes.  During  twenty  years  past,  it  has  averaged 

Thus,  adding  the  trust  company  state-  $476,169,000  (this  is  not  quite  as  much  as 
ments  to  the  bank  statement,  one  finds  that  the  lowest  estimate  of  our  "invisible"  dd)ls 
on  November  5  of  this  year  the  situation  was  —  the  interest  and  dividends,  the  freights  00 
turned  around:  Deposits  actually  exceeded  foreign  steamships,  the  expenses  of  Amoicafi 
loans  by  nearly  $15,000,000.  tourists  abroad,  and  so  cm). 

Even  here,  however,  the  tremendous  extent      Yet,  during  Uie  first  nine  months  of  1910 
of  recent  borrowing  is  evident.     Compare  the  it  actually  averaged  but  little  more  than  five 
shrinkage  since  the  beginning  of  September,  million  dollars  a  month! 
when  deposits  exceeded  loans  by  no  less  than      Here  are  the  imports  and  exports  for  tbf 
$225,504,400.  nine  months  ended  with  September  of  this 

So  all  the  aUowances  one  can  grant  do  not  year: 

provide  a  way  of  escape  from  the  puzzle  in  ^     , .  ^  „  ^ 

the  bank  figures.  Total  imports $Wil2,2.^j^l 

Here  is  the  actual  history  of  the  unwelcome  Total  domestic  exports $1. 193.35 i-f'*' 

and  unaccustomed  excess  of  loans  over  de-  Foreign  merchandise  exported 29.^,^;^ 

posits.    It  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  x^tal  exports $1  ,2J2.9I4.4oh 

season    on    October    ist — $14,200,000.    Its 

increase    to    last    month's    record-breaking  The  October  balance  was  a  big  one— 

$38,899,200   has   been   gradual   with   each  $84,000,000  in  favor  of  America,    llbese  are 

week's  statement.  the  latest  figures,  annoimced  on  the  15th  of 

In  1909  the  excess  did  not  appear  until  last  month,  just  as  this  magazine  went  to 

October  30;  by  December  31st  it  had  risen  press.    The  tide  had  turned.    Yet  only  two 

to  $25,000,000.    It  relaxed  in  January,  before  months  were  left  us  in  which  to  swell  our 

the  flood  of  money  poured  into  the  reserve  credit  by  $365,000,000 — or  else  deepen  our 

•ties  as  customarily.    It  cropped  up  again  debt  to  Europe. 
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A  SUM  MARY  of  the  tendencies  in  book  pub- 
lishing at  any  one  season  ot  any  particular 
year  must  necessarily  be  limited.  It  does,, 
however,  generally  reflect  certain  book-publbhing 
and  book-reading  tendencies  which  are  more  or 
kss  indicative  oF  a  permanent  trend.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  this  Review  to  give  in  its  December 
number  brief  informational  notes  about  the  most 
representative  and  important  serious  books  of  the 
season.     In  the  informa- 


an  increasing  tendency 
among  the  longer  estab- 
lished publishing  houses 
to  increase  the  number 
of  titles  of  works  of  biog- 
raphy and  reminiscences 
and  those  devoted  to 
travel  and  description. 
One  of  the  most  success- 
ful booksellers  of  New 
York  recently  remarked 
that  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  boobs  of  oio^- 
laphy  and  memoirs  IB 
one  of  the  striking  signs 
of  the  times  in  the  read- 
ingworld. 

The  year  just  about 
closing  has  been  marked 
by  the  publication  of  an 
unusually  large  number 
of  noteworthy  histori- 
cal, biographical,  and  de- 
scriptive works  of  the 
nature  referred  to  above. 
In  our  Januarjf  number 
we  had  something  to  say 
about  Lieutenant  Shack- 
Icton's  book,  "The  Heart 
of  the  Antarct ic. "  This 
had  been  brought  out 
some  weeks  before,  but 
it  reached  the  public  and 
the  reviewers  in  the  early 
days  of  1 9  1  o .  Then 
came  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's 
"Trans-Himalaya,"  Mr.  ih 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore's         (q^  „( 

Camera  Adventures  m  poeb  who  died 

the  African   Wilds," 

Commander  Peary's  "North  Pole,"  and  Mr, 
Roosevelt's  "African  Game  Trails."  Among  the 
notable  biographies  and  volumes  of  memoirs 
and  reminiscences  which  appeared  during  the 
year  and  were  duly  noted  in  these  pages,  were: 
'The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  the 
lives  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  and  Edward 
Bulwer,  the  "Recollections"  of  George  Gary 
£«gleston,  and  the  regular  standard  biographies 
of  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Coit  Oilman,  the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  Josiah 
Dwight  Whitney,  a  new  biography  ot  Karl  Marx. 
the  'Intimate  Life"  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
biographical  study  of  John  Brown,  a  literary  and 
biographical  study  of  Moliere,  and  "A  Sailor's 
Log,"  by  Admiral  "Bob"  Evans.     Still  another 


notable   biography,   which    we    noticed    in   these 
pages,  was  published  in  Spain  and  translated  into 
English,    the    reminiscences    of    Captain<General 
Weyler.  This  month  we  mention  an  unusual  number 
of  important  works  of  this  character.    It  is  indeed 
an  unusual  season  that  sees  the  publication  of  so 
many  and  such  important  books  about  people  as 
the  memoirs  of  Modjeska,  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Jane  Addama,  and  of 
Elihu  Vedder,  as  well  as 
the  scholarly  and  enter- 
tainingly  written    biog- 
raphies pt  the  late  Leo- 
pold IL,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, of  Cecil   Rhodes, 
of     Edmund     Clarence 
Stedman,   of    Grovcr 
Cleveland,    of    Thomas 
Edison,    of    Goldwin 
Smith,  of  "Fiona   Mac- 
leod,"    and    of    "Lewis 
Carroll,"  and  the  "au- 
thorized" biography  ot 
Count  Tolstoy. 

The  publication  of  sev- 
.  era!  notable  histories  was 
continued  during  the 
ywr.  These  included  the 


People 


these 
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-history    of    the 

People  of  the  United 
States, "  and  several  vol- 
umes of  thatmonumental 
work,  "The  Documen- 
tary History  of  American 
Industrial  Society." 
Public  announcement 
was  also  made  of  the 
publication  of  the  elev- 
enth edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 
which  was  first  issued  in 
1768.  Among  works  of 
general  reference  we  had 
several  volumes  of  the 
"Schaff-Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia" and  the  "Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,"  and 
Grove's  "Dictionary  of 
"      Interpretive   historical 


"  Seven  Great  Statesmen. "  Prof.  Percival  Lowell's 
study  of  the  "Evolution  of  Worlds,"  Hudson 
Maxim's  "Science  of  Poetry,"  and  the  first  volume 
ot  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries'  monumental  work  "The 
Mutation  Theory"  marked  the  progress  of  scicn- 
tilic  research. 

During  the  year  just  about  to  close  we  recorded 
the  deaths  of  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  modern 
letters  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  There 
were  names  of  men  and  women  who  were  world 
personalities  as  well  as  writers.  These  iosses  of  the 
year  include  ".Mark  Twain,"  Bjomstjeme  Bjorn- 
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son,  William  James,  Julia  AVard  Howe,  William  more  than  a  generation.    Having  a  plarc  in  thai 

Vaughn  Moody,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  "O.  Henry,"  group, — ^and  so  secure  a  place  as  Stcdman  had,— 

besides  others  of  less  celebrity.    The  Dial^  in  many  nis  correspondence  with  fellow  writers  couW  iwt 

ways  our  most  eminent  and  judicial  literary  peri-  fail  to  be  interesting.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the 

odical,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Howe  whole  interest  of  the  two  volumes  lies  in  the  letters 

and  Mr.  Moody  died  on  the  same  day  (October  17),  to  and  from  others;  for  Stedman's  personality  was 

observes:  in  itself  interesting  and  the  account  of  hb  tarter 

"They  were  just  half  a  century  apart,  for  the  as  war  correspondent,  struggling  writer,  and  Wall 

one  was  in  her  ninety-second  year,  and  the  other  in  Street  stock  broker  yields  material  for  half  a  dozen 

his  forty-second  only.    The  one  died  after  a  life  novels.    The  "Life,"  even  without  the  "Letters," 

of  the  ripest  achievement ;  the  other  was  cruelly  cut  would  have  made  a  fascinating  story,  but  with  them 

off,  an  "inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown,"  not  in-  we  have  a  book  of  genuine  and  permanent  value, 

deed  before  his  genius  had  been  amply  declared,  without  which  the  recorded  history  of  American 

but  before  he  had  accomplished  more  than  a  small  literature,  as  respects  the  nineteenth  century,  would 

f)art  of  what  the  world  expected  of  him.    The  two  have  been  incomplete, 
ives  offer  tempting  contrasts:  woman  and  man, 

age  and  youth.  East  and  West,  past  and  present, ...  A  career  without  a  parallel  was  that  of  the  bie 

These  two  notable  figures  in  our  literature,  one  of  Goldwin  Smith.    An  English  scholar  and  (Hjblicist 

them  almost  the  sdle  remaining  figure  from  the  transferred  at  middle  life  from  Chcford's  cla^ 

swiftly  receding  old  century,  the  other  the  most  halls  to  the  strange  environment  of  an  American 

important  figure  in  our  literature  of  the  young  college  very  new  and  very  crude  in  its  newness,  be 

new  century."  saw  as  clearly  as  any  of  his  colleagues  the  possi* 

The  decennial  election  to  the  New  York  Uni-  bilities  of  the  situation  and  joined  with  enthusiasm 

versity  "Hall  of  Fame,"  held  in  the  middle  of  in  the  efforts  that  built  up  at  Ithaca  on  the  foun- 

October,  was  a  literary  event  of  importance.    The  dation  laid  by  Ezra  Cornell  and  Andrew  D.  Whitt 

result  was  the  choice  of  eleven  new  names,  seven  an  institution  truly  deserving  to  be  called 

of  which  were  of  authors.    We  give  them  in  the  versity.    Goldwin  Smith  was  anything  bat  il 

order  of  the  number  of  votes  received:  Harriet  in  his  thinking,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  T  ~ 

BcH?cher  Stowe,   Oliver  Wendell   Holmes,   Edgar  on  international  topics,  and  is  still  further 

Allan  Poe,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  William  Cullen  strated  by  the  volume  of  "  Reminiscences**  jait 

Bryant,  George  Bancroft  and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  published.    In  the  later  years  of  his  life  be  Wa 

While  the  American  reading  public  in  the  year  resident  of  Canada  and  wrote  with  nracb  faioe 

1910  is  not,  apparently,  very  much  interested  in  on  Canadian  public  affairs, — net  always  with  tlie 

poetry  or  in  collections  of  verse,  the  publishers  approbation  of  the  Canadians  themselves.     His 

seem  to  find  it  advisable — and  presumably  to  a  recollections  of  an  English  boyhood  in  the  *20*% 

certain  extent  profitable — to  bring  out  a  number  of  and  '30's  of  the  past  century,  his  associatioa  at 

works  devoted  to  poetry  and  the  poetic  principle,  Oxford  with  great  names  in  English  letters  and 

as  well  as  some  collections  of  verse  and  some  statesmanship,  and  his  later  adventurings  in  Amcr- 

dramas  in  poetic  form.    On  another  page  we  note  ica, — all   related   in  an  easy,   charming   5t>'lc,— 

the  more  important  of  these.  make  an   unusually   fascinating  and   instructive 

The  advance  guard  of  Christmas  books  for  little  personal  narrative, 
people  is  very  attractive  this  year.     We  devote 

several  pages  this  month  to  telling  about  the  best  The  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  posthumous 

of  these  "juveniles."  volume,  entitled  "Grover  Cleveland:  A  Record  of 

Friendship,  "*  was  written  with  the  modest  purpose 

MEMOIRS.  BIOGRAPHY.  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  ^f  adding  a  few  intimate  touches  to  the  poftrakS 

In  the  broad  field  of  biography,  autobiography,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  with  the  hope  that  these  touches 
and  reminiscence,  this  year's  increment  to  the  ex-  would  help  toward  the  rounding-out  of  that  por- 
isting  stock  of  printed  books  is  considerable.    To  trait.     None  of  Mr.  Cle\'eland's friends  could  ha^^e 
instance  only  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  publi-  written  more  authoritatively  of  the  last  twenty- 
cations  of  this  class  during  1910,  the  journals  of  fiveyearsof  his  life  than  has  Mr.  Gilder.   For  much 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  biographies  of  John  of  that  time  the  two  men  were  in  daily  companioo- 
Brown,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  and  Prof.  Josiah  D.  ship,  and  during  both  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
Whitney,    the    "Recollections"    of   George   Cary  trations  they   were   in  constant   correspondence. 
Egglcston,   and    Dr.    Allan    McLane    Hamilton's  The  picture  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  personality  that  b 
"  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton"  have  been  here  presented  is  the  more  welcome  because  there 
noticed  in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Review.    During  is  little  attempt  to  treat  systematically  or  exhaust- 
thc  past  month  ten  or  twelve  important  biographi-  ively  of  the  subject's  public  career.    The  book  is 
cal  works  have  come  from  the  press  and  the  year's  strictly  a  story  of  personal  friendship,  and  the  fact 
record  is  not  yet  complete.     Among  these  latest  that  its  subject  twice  served  as  President  of  the 
accessions    "The    Life   and    Letters   of    Edmund  United  States  seems  to  have  influenced  the  author 
Clarence  Stedman,"^  by  his  niece,  Laura  Stedman,  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  his  manner  of  telling  the 
is  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter-  story.     Nevertheless,  among  the  sidelights  which 
ary  history  of  the  past  fifty  years.    Not  only  was  are  thrown  on  various  phases  of  Mr.  OeveUDd'* 
Mr.  Stedman  himself  a  poet  of  distinction,  but  his  statesmanship  there  are  not  a  few  suggestive  re^T- 
acquaintance  with   the  American  writers  of  his  lations  of  his  attiti'de  toward  public  men  and  affairs, 
time  was  of  wide  range  and  in  many  instances  was  The  book  is  bared  upon  articles  published  last 
of  long  duration.    His  "Life  and  Letters,"  there-  year  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and  the  letters  ol 
fore,  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mr.  Cleveland  are  published  with  the  pennisiion 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  years  ago,  he  was  of  the  executors  of  the  estate. 

almost   the  sole  sur\'ivor  of  a  group  of  writers   — — — ^  ^  , .   , — „    ... — - .,,  .  ^  i^jj 

«,u  .  u^A  <.r:^..oti.,  ^^«,:r.o*«^  A«w.«v^«  i«#-«^««,  f«..  'Reminiscences  of  GoMwln  Smith.     Bdlted  by  Ann** 

who  had  virtually  dominated  Amencan  letters  lor  Haultaln.    Macmlllan.    480  pp..  lU. 

•  Life  and  I^iurs  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.    By  3  Orover  Cleveland :  A  Record  of  Friendiihlp.   By  Ri'**'^ 

Laura  Stedman.     Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.     2  vols.,  ill.    $7.50.  Watson  Gilder.     Century.     370  pp..  Ul.     »l.«0. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CLEVELAND  AND  COMMODORE  BENEDICT  ON  THE  STEAM-YACHT  "ONEIDA" 
(Pnmi  "Grover  Qevcland:  a  Record  of  Frieodship,"  by  Ricbaid  WiUan  Gildn) 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  theautobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  which  has 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  died  many  years  ago,  just  come  from  the  Macmiilan  press.  We  hesitate 
left  a  diary  Iccpt  by  himself  while  a  prisoner  at  to  characterize  this  book  as  an  aucobioeraphy,  for 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  after  the  surrender  it  was  the  author's  evident  purpose  to  describe  the 
of  l-ce  in  1865.  This  document,  edited  by  Myrta  growth  of  an  institution  rather  than  to  relate  the 
Lockett  Avary  and  prefaced  by  a  biographical  mcidents  of  her  own  life.  And  yet  the  career  of 
study  of  Stephens,  has  just  been  published.'  It  is  Miss  Addams  and  the  history  of  Hull  House  are 
really  more  than  a  record  of  prison  life,  since  it  inseparable;  one  cannot  be  understood  without 
contains  many  recollections  and  reflections  con-  some  comprehension  of  the  other.  Surveying  the 
cerning  public  men  with  whom  Stephens  had  been  field  of  social  endeavor  now  occupied  by  Hull 
in  contact  both  before  and  during  the  Civil  War.  House  in  Chicago,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  so 
Mr.  Stephens  gives  with  especial  fullness  his  views  much  could  have  been  achieved  in  the  space  of 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  their  twenty  years.  Not  only  is  the  social  settlement 
administrations.  He  discusses  points  of  policy  on  "plant"  of  Hull  House  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in 
which  he  differed  with  Davis  and  frankly  states  the  world,  but  the  position  of  leadership  in  social 
what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  reform  taken  many  years  ago  by  its  founder  has 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Even  more  inter-  been  steadily  maintained,  and  there  is  now  prob- 
csting  are  his  comments  on  the  personality  of  ably  no  institution  in  America  of  its  class  which  has 
Lincoln,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  asso-  as  equal  influence  in  the  community  at  lan^. 
ciated  while  member  of  Congress  in  the  '40' s.  The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  this  remarkable 
In  some  respects  Mr.  Stephens  occupied  a  wholly  undertaking,  the  problems  that  were  faced  and 
different  position  from  that  held  by  his  colleagues  conquered  in  the  early  days,  the  unsuspected  re- 
in the  Confederate  government,  and  this  revcb  sources  that  were  developed  among  the  crowded 
ation  of  his  political  beliefs,  made  with  no  city  population  of  foreign  birth,  and  the  ef- 
thought  of  publication,  not  only  has  great  his-  forts  coniinuously  made  for  the  betterment  of 
torical  importance  but  discloses  a  most  interest-  labor  legislation  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  are  all 
ing  personality.  set  forth  with  simplicity  and  directness.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  wonderful  record  of  accomptish- 
"Twcnty  Years  at  Hull  House"*  is  the  title  of  ment,   full   of   suggestion  to  social  reformers  the 


1  ItHwUccUoiu  of  AlOEUidec  H.  Stnphens.     Ed1[«d  by 


Myru  [xckett  Ariry.     Doubledar.  Psge  &  Oo.     573  „.. 

■"^Twmw "Y««.  rt  Holl  H™».    By  J«.b  Artd.m..   M«-    ,    UnconvcntionalitJ- in  autobit^raphy  could  hard- 

_in._      .„n —    .„     ......  ly  go  farther  than  it  has  m     The  Digressions  of 


•  "a*  many  „  ™  J=  ■"•jic.iliA^  Pbyii- 

announces  in   l;  ,■  ""quisc  de  Gr«»,)  U'haf    ™         .  OeckJe- 
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John  Rhodes,'**  and  has  been  written  hy  Hon.  Sir  volume,  which  is  entitled  "Leopold  II.,  King  of 
Lewis  Michell,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun-  the  Belgians,"'  Dr.  Rappoport  traces  the  career  of 
cil  of  Cape  Colony.  Sir  Lewis  Michell  is  one  of  the  his  subject  literally  from  birth  to  death  and  gives 
chief  executors  and  trustees  of  the  Rhodes  estate,  us  also  some  interesting  sidelights  i4>on  the  char- 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  late  statesman,  and  he  acter  of  the  present  Belgian  ruler.  He  admits,  in 
has  had  access  to  all  the  private  and  official  papers  closing,  that  the  late  king  was  a  rascal.  ''He  was, 
of  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  biography,  which  is  written  however,  a  clever  rascal,  and  Belgium  was  happier 
in  the  deliberate,  judicial  style  of  a  high-class  Eng-  under  his  rule  than  many  another  country  under 
lish  review,  attempts  to  give  a  dispassionate  judg-  the  rule  of  an  honest  dullard  or  hypocritical  rogue." 
ment  on  FJiodes,  and  to  portray  the  real  man  as 

he  appeared  to  his  personal  friends  and  to  his  An  entertaining,  chatty  biography  of  Lewis 
politick  opix>nents.  The  biographer,  who  dedi-  Carroll*  has  been  written  by  Miss  Belle  Moses, 
cates  the  work  to  **all  who  love  the  British  Em-  whose  life  story  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  appeared  a 
pire,"  maintains  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  a  great  year  or  so  ago.  While  in  reality  we  learn  more 
man,  "great  even  in  his  faults,  with  a  passionate  from  this  book  about  how  the  famous  author  of 
belief  and  pride  in  the  character  and  destiny  of  his  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  wrote  his  books  than 
country  to  lead  the  van  of  civilization,  and  with  a  about  his  personality,  nevertheless  frequent  charm- 
robust  determination  to  do  something  in  his  time  ing  glimpses  of  his.  fascinating  personality  are 
and  prime  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  for  the  afforded.  The  style  is  simple  and  direct.  Thebiog- 
betterment  of  humanity."  There  are  a  number  of  raphy  is  aptly  characterized  by  one  reviewer  as 
illustrations  and  some  valuable  notes  in  the  ap-  showing  a  great  deal  of  "legitimate  imaginative 
pendix,  including  the  text  of  the  charter  of  incor-  sympathy." 
poration  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

It  is  a  task  well  worth  doing — and,  moreover, 

A  little  over  sixteen  years  ago  there  appeared  in  very  well  done — that  Mary  Roberts  Bangs  haa 

England  a  story  entitled  "Pharais,"  which   was  accomplished  in  her  story  of  "Jeanne  d*Arc:  The 

described  in  the  preface  as  "written  deeply  in  the  Maid  of  France."'    There  is  none  of  the  historical, 

Celtic  spirit  and  from  the  Celtic  standpoint."    The  ecclesiastical,  or  national  controversy  so  usually 

name  appended  to  this  was  that  of  a  woman,  "  Fio-  associated  with  the  "  Maid's"  life  in  this  book.    It 

na  Macleod."   This  work  received  unstinted  praise  is  a  simple,  direct  story  of  her  life.     There  is  a 

from  the  critics  for  its  literary  form  and  the  haunt-  frontispiece  in  color, 
ing  jx)etry  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  it.    During  the 

decade  following,  eight  or  ten  other  volumes  ap-  TRAVEL  and  DESCRIPTION 
peared  signed  by  the  same  author,  whose  actual  A  trip  through  the  Hartz  Mountains,  following 
identity  was  not  revealed.  Then  it  became  known  the  footsteps  of  Heine,  has  been  described  very 
that  the  author  was  William  Sharp, '  the  English  charmingly  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Forman.  The 
critic  and  writer  of  poetic  prose,  whose  champion-  title  of  the  volume,  "  In  the  Footprints  of  Heine,"* 
ship  for  the  revival  of  Celtic  literature  was  well  would  indicate  a  literary  pilgrimage.  However,  al- 
known.  "Sometimes,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter  quoted  though  Mr.  Forman's  Hartzreise  was  made  accord- 
in  his  memoirs,  which  have  iust  been  published  ing  to  Heine's  program,  the  poet's  trip  served  him 
under  the  editorship  of  his  wiciow,  "  I  am  tempted  more  as  a  tourist  guide  than  as  a  poetical  inspira- 
to  believe  I  am  half  a  woman,  and  so  far  saved  as  tion.  There  is  a  mingled  flavor  of  life  and  letters 
1  am  by  the  hazard  of  chance  from  what  a  woman  about  the  description  that  lingers  very  pleasantly 
can  be  made  to  suffer  if  one  let  the  light  of  the  in  the  memory.  Frequent  quotations  from  Heine, 
common  day  illuminate  the  avenues  and  vistas  of  Goethe,  and  other  uerman  poets  seem  to  come 
her  heart."  The  life  and  longings  of  this  man,  spontaneously  to  the  writer's  mind  and  add  to  the 
whose  every  instinct  was  literary,  are  set  forth  in  charm  of  the  volume.  There  is,  moreover,  a  cer- 
his  letters  and  from  jottings  in  hb  notebook  and  tain  boyish  directness  and  enthusiasm  about  the 
compiled  in  consecutive  form  with  rare  discrimina-  account  of  the  trip  that  is  seductive  enough  to  make 
tion  by  Elizabeth  A.  Sharp.  These  memoirs  make  the  reader  wish  that  he  himself  might  make  the 
one  of  the  noteworthy  biographical  works  of  the  same  journey.  There  are  some  very  appropriate 
season.*  The  same  publisher  who  brings  out  the  illustrations. 
memoirs  (DufHeld)  also  publishes  a  uniform  edi- 
tion of  "The  Writings  of  Fiona  Macleod,"  edited  To  all  cultured  people,  whether  devout  or  not, 
by  Mrs.  Sharp.  Four  volumes,  with  illustrations  Palestine  has  always  been  and  probably  always 
have  already  come  from  the  press.  will  remain  the  Holy  Land.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  there  were  no  limit  to  the  number  of 

Leopold  II.,  the  late  king  of  the  Belgians,  shared  descriptive  works  of  this  region  that  the  general 
with  the  deposed  Abdul  Hamid  of  Turkey  and  the  public  will  buy  and  read.  Robert  Hichens  and 
execrated  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  the  unenviable  Jules  Gu6rin  have  collaborated  in  a  very  sumptu- 
distinction  of  being  execrated  by  most  of  mankind,  ous  work  on  the  Holy  Land,^  Mr.  Hichens  writing 
His  private  life  and  his  reported  greed  in  interna-  the  sympathetic  interpretive  text  and  M.  Guerin 
tional  matters  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  world  supplying  the  striking  illustrations.  Most  of  these 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  for  even  the  aver-  are  based  on  photographs  taken  by  one  of  the  col- 
age  well-informed  reader  to  realize  that  he  was  laborators.  There  are  forty-two  half-tones,  most 
none  the  less  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  clever  of  them  in  color, 
rulers  of  contemporary  Europe.    A  calm,  frank,  and   — ; ,^  „    ^. ,  ^   ^  ,_, r — : ,    ^  ^ — 

comprehensive  biography  of  the  late  Belgian  mon-  po'p^n&^Sft^^'c^o^S'y.  ^J.^pT'Si.*- S"" 

arch  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport,  « Lewis  Carroll.    By  Belle  Moses.    Appletons.    296  pp.. 

SLUthor  of  "The  Curse  of  the  Romanoffs."     In  this  ^^TjeiJif  d'Arc:  The  Maid  of  Pnmce.    By  Mary  Rogem 

iTbe  Life  of  the  Honorable  Cecil  John  Rhodes.     By  Bangs.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     351  pp..  ill.     SI  .25. 

Sir  Lewis  Michell.     Mitchell  Kennerley.     2  toIs.,  688  pp..  «  In  the  Footprints  of  Heine.     By  Henry  James  Forman. 

ill.     S7.50.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     256  pp..  ill.     S2. 

•  William  Sharp:  A  Memoir.     By  Elizabeth  A.   Sharp.  '  The  Holy  Land.     By  Robert  Hichens.     Century.     302 

Dnffleld  ft  Co.     433  pp.,  iU.     $3.  pp.,  iU.     $6. 
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It  will  come  as  a  new  claim  to  most  readers  of 
histcirual  works  that  destiny  has  laid  upon  the 
Servian  people  "a  trusteeship  as  guardians  of  the 
chief  strdtcclt  ijosition  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
kct^-rs  of  tho  ereat  gateway  between  Europe  and 
the  Orient."  It  did  not  need,  however,  so  ambi- 
tious a  rlaim  to  make  interesting;  and  valuable  the 
scholarly  two-volume  work  un  '*Thc  Servian 
I'ropli:'  '  which  has  recently  been  brought  out  by 


easily  become  monotonous.     The  volum 

the  mtercsting  experiences  and  adventuii 
stupid,  egotistical  German  baron — 

tringel — and  his  pretty  young  wife.   . 

nith  a  party  of  Anglicized  cousins  and  thcifjl 

lish  friends,  caravaning  gypsy-fashion  throa| 

A  NEW  v()Lt:ME  ON"  TUE  HOLY  L.\M)  highroads  of  Kent  and  Sussex.    The  descripL 

O'lii.'  oiver  dvsi)^  of  Ihc  recently  publishsl  buuk  by  Robert    the  pains  and  pleasures  of  civilized  nomadic  I 

IlichEiis  nnd  Juli»  Gucrin)  excellent  and  the  dialogue  crisp  and  amusing. 

Prime   Lazarovirh-HrelH'lianovich,  with   the  col-  ' 

lalmnition  of  his  wife.     The   dignity  and  impor-  ;  , 
tanee  implied  in  the  words  which  we  have  iguoled 

from  the  preface  to  this  work  indicate  the  patriotic  TALES.  HISTORIC  and  LEOENDary 

fervor  of  the  author,  who  has  taken  for  his  sub-        ,  i      i      r  u         j  i         j     /  .  u 

title:  "Their  Past  C.loryand  Their  Destiny."    The  ^,'V  "•'*'"«''  "'  ™>^|;*  ?,"?.'^"''^  .',,    t',"" 

two  volumes  are  t>p.ou=ly  illustrated.  ^i^,''*  ?"**  Legends  of  the  Bnt.sh  Race  '^l.   Mr. 
M,  I.  Ebbutt  has  endeavored  to  find  and     reprp- 

A  strain  of  qiaint  humor  and  delicate  satiix;  ?«^"t  the  ideal  hero  as  the  mind  of  early   Britatn 

relieves  ''The  (  aravaners  -»  by  Elizabeth  of  (ler-  iniaKined  h.m,  together  with  the  study  of  the  chjr. 

man  Garden  f-imc    from  a  sameness  that  might  acienstica  which  made  this  or  that  particuLir  per- 

-  son,  mythical  or  legendary,  a  hero  to  the  ccntur>' 

»lilb'liVi?l^u™>Vh'''-<<.-rbnera'^"^'Vo[i''  110"™  'm"^  which  sang  or  wrote  about  him."    This  collect  ion, 

•Tlie('»r«v«ner«      By  M  A   Amim.     Doubled »y.  P«ge        >  n<-ro-Myllu  and  Lwcnds  orUie  Rritbli  Rkf.    Bt  M.  I 
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lory,  from  Beowulf  to  Hereward  the  Wake. 

A  book  on  heroes  by  Jacob  Riis  is  sure  to  lie  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Riis'  simple,  direct,  smooth  style  is 
the  most  excellent  of  mediurns  for  the  ejiprcssion  of 
the  workings  of  his  clear,  direct,  and  enthusiastic  ' 
mind,  [n  "Hero  Tales  o!  the  Far  North"'  he  has 
given  us  a  collection  of  stories  of  the  famous  names 
thnjughout  many  centuries  in  the  three  northern 
kingdoms:  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In 
this  illustrated  volume  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Riis  has  not  only  considered  the 
doers  of  thrilling  deeds  of  warfare  on  land  and  sea, 
but  those  who  have  achieved  the  not  less  important 
victories  of  peace  "over  ignorance,  disease,  and  the 
unkinder  moods  of  Nature  herself." 


It  is  almost  an  ideal  combination  of  writer  and 
illustrator  that  is  given  to  us  in  the  scries  of  books 
of  legend  and  story  which  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has 
been  bringing  out  through  the  press  of  the  Scrib- 
ners.    "The  Story  of  the  (Jrail  and  the  Passing  of 


itrCala^l  of  %  Otailjr 


LITERATURE,  t 


E  DRAMA 


printed  wi  I 
descriptivt 
of  the  tim< 

'  II«mTaIe<DrUie  Fv  North.     ByJi 

o(  tlifl  Or 

Soibnen.     2M  pp..  III.     K.W. 


That  literature  by  writers  native  to  that  section 
of  our  country  which  is  rather  indefinitely  referred 
to  as  "the  South"  has  been,  until  quite  recently, 
"handicapped  through  a  deplorable  lack  of  an^  dis- 
criminating standards  by  which  to  judge  it,"  is  the 
theme  upon  which  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  has 
written  a  useful,  comprehensive,  and  moderately 
phrased  volume  which  he  has  entitled:  "The  lit- 
erature of  the  South."*  Mr.  Moses,  himself  a 
native  of  Alabama  and  enthusiastically  hya\  to  the 
section  of  his  birth,  judicially  observes  in  his  "Fore- 
word" that  "while  there  is  a  distinctive  literature 
of  the  South,  there  is  and  has  been  much  literary 
activity  in  the  South  which  has  contributed  Utile 
or  nothing  to  the  sectional  development."  It  is 
of  the  literature  that  mirrors  the  distinct  type 
evolved  by  the  social  forces  distinctively  Southern 
that  he  writes.  The  book  is  separated  into  divi- 
sions coinciding  with  various  periods — the  Colo- 
nial, the  Revolutionary,  the  Antc-Bellum,  the  Civil 
War  period,  and  the  New  South.  From  Captain 
John  Smith  to  the  present-day  authors,  the  course 
of  the  literary  expression  of  our  Southern  life  is 
followed.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  the  frontis- 
piece being  a  portrait  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

"The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman"'  is  the  title  of  a 


Mr.  Thomas  Nciso 

'  Tbo  Lltastun  uT  Uie  8oinh,     By  Monlro™  J.  Mo>u«. 
Towdl&Co.     311pp.,  lit.     SZ.SO. 

d  OllilT  SkeU-hee.     By 


le  Old  Vlnlnift  Oenllemui  >nd  Otht 
c  W.  BkIii',     fln-Hinwu.     3IX  pp..  i 
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Bagby's  contributions  to  our  literature  and  notably  of  stimulating  and  well-written  essay^  on  ideas, 
of  his  faithful  pictures  of  the  ante-bellum  life  in  issues,  and  principles  that  are  receiving  earnttt 
tidewater  and  southern  Virginia.  This  somewhat  consideration  by  thoughtful  Americaos.  These  in- 
belated  recognition  of  Bagby's  delightful  essays  elude:  "The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Lile,"  by 
will  be  noted  with  pleasure,  we  are  sure,  by  all  Charles  W.  Eliot  (Crowell);  "The  Love  of  Boob 
loyal  Virginians.  and  Reading,"  by  Oscar  Kuhns  (Holt);  "How  to 

Judge  a  Book,"  by  Edwin  L.  Shuman  (Hougbtoo, 
Mifflin);  "The  New  Laoltoon"  (an  easay  on  tlv 
confusion  of  the  arts),  by  Iri-ing  Qabbott  (Houfb- 
ton,  Mifnin) ; "  Little  Problems  of  Married  Life, "  by 
William  George  Jordan  (Revell);  "The  Confession 
of  a  Rebellious  Wife,"  anonymous  (Small,  M»y- 
nard);  "Making  Life  Worth  While,"  by  Herbert 
Wescott  Fisher  (Doubleday,  Page);  "Old  People." 
by  Harriet  E.  Paine  (Houghton,  Mifilin). 

Among  the  publications  worthy  of  attentioa  on 
the  part  of  the  lover  of  poetry  that  have  appeued 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  we  note  the  fottowiog: 
"The  Song  Lore  of  Ireland,"  by  Redfem  Maan 
(Weasels  &  BisscU);  "The  Poems  of  Oli^■c^  G<A1- 
'  smith,"  illustrated,  with  a  biographical  and  critical 
introduction  by  Horatio  Sheafe  Krans  (Putnam); 
-  "The  Poetic  New  World,"  compiled  by  Lucy  H. 
Humphrey  (Holt);  "The  Gold-Gated  West."  bi" 
Samuel  L.  Simpson  (Lippincott);  "In  Variooi 
Moods,"  bv  Irving  Bacneller  (Harpers);  "The 
Closed  Book,"  by  Leolyn  Louise  Everett  (\\'es8eb 
&BisBell);"Rhymesof  Homes,"  by  Burses  John- 
son (Crowell);  Songs  of  Cheer,"  by  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.);  "Derbv 
Day  in  the  Yukon,"  by  Yukon  Bill  (George  H. 

(Reproduced  from  "Hem  Tales  of  the  Far  North."  by  Jacob 
Rii^.  noticed  oa  preceding  page) 

.\  discussion  of  Spanish  painting,'  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  considers  the  subject  from  the  historical, 
biographical,  and  critical  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Caflin  has  a  su^cstive  and  entertaining  style.  He 
shows  in  this  book  how  the  characteristics  of  Span- 
ish painting  were  scholarly,  a  product  of  the  genius 
of  the  race  affected  by  local  conditions.  He  re- 
gards the  painting  of  Philip  IV..  now  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  Madrid  (which  we  reproduce 
here) ,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  effective 
of  the  portraits  by  Velasquez. 

"TheQualiticsof  Men,"*  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Wisconsm,  is  a  thought- 
ful contribution  to  the  literature  of  optimism.  The 
material  of  the  essay,  as  stated  by  tne  author,  has 
borne  the  test  of  use  as  a  commencement  address 
and  as  a  lecture  at  Columbia  University.  The  nine 
chapters,  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  trained 
psychologist,  are  analytical  of  the  qualities  of  men 
and  their  values  in  "growth,  education,  and  voca- 
tion." Their  conclusions  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  feel  themselves  handicapped  by 
birth  or  by  insufficient  education  and  go  to  show 
that  we  have  as  yet  touched  only  the  borderland 

of  the  possibilities  of  human  development  and  the  PHH-iP  iv,  BY  velasquf.! 

attainment  of  creative  power.  Mr.  Jastrow's  style  (Tliis  painting  is  in  the  National  GaUen-.  in  MadhJ.  Ii  ■ 
is  lucid  and  entirely  free  from  obscure  technical  reproduced  here  from  "The  Story  of  Spaaiih  Piintii^.' 
verbiage.  ,,j-  charla  N.  Caffin) 

A  majority  of  the  noteworthy  addresses,  essays,  Doran  Company);  "The  Song  of  the  Stone  WaD." 

and   magazine  articles   nowadays  eventually   get  with  a  portrait  frontispiece,  by  Helen  Keller  (Cco- 

inlo  type  between  covers.    In  this  more  permanent  tury);   "Sonnets  to  a   Lover,"   bv   MvTtle   Reed 

form  we  have  received  a  number  of  little  volumes  (Putnam);    "Song-Surf,"   by   Cafe   Young    Riffl 

p  '  The  SiOTj  of  Spanish  Hain Unit,     liy  Charl«  H.  Caffin.  (Doubleday,  Page);  "The  Town  Down  the  Ri\-er,*' 

™Th7Quautl£orMwi     Bj' JosrptiJMtrow    Hooibton.  ^V  Edwin  Ariington  Robinson  (Scribners);  "The 

Mifflin  65!np'J^."i«.f  pp.    »i.    '"^"'™'-   Hooghtoo.  ^ream-Road."  by  William   D.  Godd  (Sherman. 
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French):  "The  lronMuse,"byJohnCurtis  Under-    Religious   Experience"  (Houghton,   Mifflin),   Dr. 
wood   (Putnam);  "Darius  Green   and   His  Flying    D.  W.  Bomemann's  study  or"Jesua  as  Troblcm. 
Machine,"  by   John    T.   Trowbridge,   illustrated    Teacher,  Personality,  and  Force"  (Funk  &  Wag- 
(llouKhton.  Mifflin);  "Poems,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler    nails).  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  "My  Religion  in  Even- 
Van   Rensselaer  (Macmillan);   "The  Earth  Cry,"    day   Life"    (Baker  &   Taylor).   Amos   R.   Wells' 
by  Theodosia  Garrison  (Mitchell  Kennerley);  "A    "Why  We  Believe  in  the  Bible"  (Christian  En- 
Manual  of  Spiritual  Fortification,"  by  Louise  Col-   cleavor  Society),  Bjorklund's  "Death  and  Kesur- 
lier    Willcox    (Harpers);    "Bonbons.^'    by    F.    P. 
Savinien  (Broadway  Publishing  Company);  "Wom- 
en's Eyes,"  translated  from  tne  Sanskrit  by  Prof. 
.Arthur  William  Ryder  (Robertson,  San  Francisco); 
"Morituri,"  by  Hermann  Sudcrmann,  translated 
by  Archibald  Alexander  (Scribners);  "Sigurd,"  by 
Arthur  Peterson  (Jacobs  &  Co.);  "The  Nigger, 
by    Edward   Sheldon   (.Macmillan);    "The   Little 
Singer  and  Other  Verses,"  by  Emily  Sat^ent  Lewis 
(Lippincott) ;   "Holiday    Plays,"    by   Marguerite 
Menngton   (Duffleld).    and    "Pansics   and    Rose- 
mary," by  Eben  E.  Kexford  (Lippincott), 

A  play,  strikingly  entitled  "Justice,""  by  John 
Galsworthy,  has  during  the  past  few  months  so  im- 
pressed the  British  Home  Secretary  that  he  has 
ordered  an  investigation  of  prisons  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  thorough  reform  of  the  British  penal 
system  is  impending.  "Justice"  is  a  tragedy  in 
tour  acts.  The  story  centers  around  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort  of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  British 
lawyers  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  a  weakling  lad 
who  has  "raised"  a  check.  The  counsel,  in  a  sav- 
a^ly  impressive  appeal,  recites  all  the  evil  that 
will  come  to  the  young  man  from  his  incarceration 
in  a  prison  cell.  Hia  plea  is  an  indictment  of  the 
British  penal  system.  Sentence,  however,  is  im- 
posed and  the  "illogical  wooden  uniformity"  of 
the  criminal  law  is  further  exposed  in  the  sentence 
as  delivered  by  the  judge.     There  is  some  very 

strong  writing  in  the  play.     In  book  form  it  is  is-  rEOHCK  w    bacbv 

sued  by  the  Scribners.  ,  ,    Z.  ' 

(Author  of  "  The  Old  Virginiii  Gentlemaa  > 
VOLtmB9  ON  RELIGIOUS  THEMES 

The  national  interest  in  the  betterment  of  ev-  E?!;^''?Al!rr^^?'  ^'T^  ^*'\.^u?^'^  h''?'-  ^^  ^ 
ery^hing  that  goes  to  make  up  country  life  has  F"es  (t^^n  Court)  and  Rev.  William  H.  Guycrs 
b^n  gradually  extended  from  the  purely  materUI  't'^lZl  '■«  ^""i'y  °f  Armm.us  (pubhshed  by 
things-such  b  crops,  methods  of  ^mmunication,    ^""^  ^""'"'"'  ^*  Hamsburg,  Pa.). 

nt«  infhe'"Jf;^Vh'e%lSonTf"tVJS        ^""^  ""'^  ^'""'""  containing  real  Christma. 
„..,andVhest  m^So?  hfchu  ches^^^^^^^  ^^1'  -(^■^'^ ^^--'^f.^  •?^'"', '"  the  days  immedi- 

effort.  It  b  to  this  last  point  that  the  Rev.  J^  f^\  before  the  holiday  itsdf  are:  "A  Chnstmas 
Ashenhurst,  himself  a  ^cher  in  charge  of  a  "y^^ry  by  VV.  J.  Locke  Qohn  Lane  Comjany;: 
church  in  a  small  Ohio  town,  devotes  himself  in  e^p  ■  5''"'i"J?L  kiL'"  'd  t-Y^"'"!'.,  bj:  Grace 
vigorous,  stimuUting  language  in  his  book,  "The  S  Richmond  (Doubleday  Page);  and  "A  German 
Day  of  the  Count^  Church.  ">  That  day,  the  £''f"*-T^J^r.' k  ^'?'^'''*u  wJ^  '^SK*!Cl^'n'  "*  " 
time  of  its  gn^t  op^rtunity,  Mr.  Ashenhursi  be!  "^h  Seidel  by  jane  H.  Wh.te  (Abbey  Com- 
lieves  is  just  dawning.    Instead  of  being  a  thing  of    '""y-'' 

the  past,  he  contends  that  the  country  church  is  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

"a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  the  combina-  The  last  volume  of  that  very  excellent  and  in- 
tion  ot  forces  that  are  operating  for  the  uplift  of  dispensableworkof  reference  on  musical  subjects— 
the  rural  districts  in  social  and  relipious  life."  "Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians"'— 
Having  worked  out  from  his  own  practical  expen-  has  at  last  come  from  the  press.  This  fifth  volume, 
cnce  many  outlines  and  suggestions  of  methods  by  containing  subjects  under  the  letters  T  to  Z,  with 
which  the  country  church  can  become  the  dom-  appendices,  contains,  among  a  mass  of  other  im- 
inant  factor  m  the  upbuilding  of  character  among  portant  subjects,  the  following  pre-eminently  im- 
the  young  Mr.  Ashen  hurst  sets  forth  his  ideas  portant  ones:  "Tchaikovski,''^  "Temperament," 
lucKfly  and  convincingly.  '^Tone,"   "Verdi."  "Violin."   " Voice,'"" Richard 

_,      ,      ,  ...  ,.  ,  ,  Wagner,"  and  "Welsh  Music."  The  entire  work,  as 

Ihe  books  on  rel^o us  subjects  brought    out   wehavehadoccasiontonotelwfore.isverysatisfac- 
dunng  the  present  season  include  several  volumes   torily  printed.     It  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
worthy  of  note.    We  should  not  forget  to  mention   general  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller- Malt  land, 
here  Dr.  Edward  Scnbner  Ames      Psychology  on 
^.Ju^(«.    Br  Jolm  0»ta-orthr,    Scrlbnen...    109  pp.        There  may  be,  says  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer  in  his 

_    _  "Grove's  DIclionsry  of  Muntc  and  MiurtdmllB.  Vol  V. 

Br  Rev.J.O.AHben-    Edited  by   <    A.  Puller.M*ULKnd.      Micmlllui.     671  pp., 
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eighth  volume,  covering  all  the  lettenN  and  Oi^ 
portions  of  M  and  P.  having  been  issued  Irom  tk 
press  o[  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  Anra^ 
the  past  month.  There  are  many  timely  aod  iina- 
esting  topics  treated  In  this  volume,  among  vtidt 
one  that  has  broad  sociological  as  mil  as  nlipni 
interest  is  "  The  Peace  Movement "  by  the  aeamn' 
of  the  Peace  Society,  Benjamin  F.  Ttueblood.  Twj 
other  entirely  new  articles  which  lia\-e  bem  called 
out  by  the  exigencies  of  contemporary  bistoiy  tit 
"The  Layman's  Missionary  Movement,"  by  \A& 
Campbell  White,  and  "Negio  Educatkm  laj 
Evangelization,"  by  Dr,  W.  £.  B.  Du  Bcns. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Encydofr- 
dia,"'  which  also  appeared  last  month,  covmtbt 
major  part  of  the  letter  L  and  the  first  part  d  th 
letter  M.  The  articles  on  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Lounfa 
and  Martin  Luther  give  the  Catholic  vievpoiai 
upon  topics  that  are  interesting  to  non-Catholic 
readers.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  ibc 
sketches  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Muy 
Tudor. 

INTBRNATIONAI,  AND  INTSR-RACtAX.  PRODLUa 
Captain   Mahan   has  some   sort   of   irresstibk 
logic  that  he  works  into  his  studies  of  world  poli- 
tics.    From  the  simplest,  most  fundamental  prcfr 
osition  he  leads  the  reader  by  logical  staKts  to  i 
conclusion  from  which  there  is  no  escape.    In  i 
masterly  sketch  of  international  relations  at  ibi 
present  time,*  Captain  Mahan  has  traced  the  tmr- 
ing  of  world  conditions  upon  American  inslilulioni^ 
THE    COVER   DESIGN  OF   WALTER  A.   DYER  S  NEW      The  existing  balance  of  forces  in  Euttjpc  is  sbo« 
BOOK  ON  AKTiQiTES  bv  this  philosophic  writer   to   have   an   incviuU: 

enect  upon  the  two  leading  external  policies  of  ibr 
book,  "The  Lure  of  the  Anti(|ue,"'  plenty  of  good  United  States:  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  tbeOpcc 
Americans  who  can  read  the  inscriptions  on  I^ne-  Door, 
uil  Hall  or  the  Old  State  House,  in  Boston,  "with- 
out a  hint  of  an  inward  thrill,"  but  that  American  The  writers  are  few  who  would  have  the  tetnerity 
is  rare — if  he  exists  at  all— however  practical-  toattempt  a  popular  treatment,  in  a  single  volume, 
minded,  "who  can  hold  in  his  hand  his  great-great-  of  the  complicated  problems  involved  in  continutil 
grandmother's  Betty  lamp,  or  sit  in  his  great-great-  white  supremacy  over  the  yellow,  brown,  and  blacL 
grandfather's  Windsor  chair,  without  some  slight  races.  Still  fewer,  possibly,  are  those  who  bin 
sentiment."  Our  American  patriotism,  Mr.  Dyer  the  equipment  for  such  an  undertakine.  Of  Mr. 
reminds  us,  centers  so  much  about  our  homes  and  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale.  author  of  "The  Conflki 
about  the  hearthstones  of  our  forebears  that  our  of  Color,"'  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  years  d 
fondness  for  antique  housc<fumishings  is  quite  observation  in  man^  lands  and  among  many  pcoplu 
natural.  Wisely  dispensing  with  any  long  or  of  diverse  race  origin  have  fitted  him  to  present  la 
oratorical  preliminary,  Mr.  Dyer  rapidly,  after  a  a  striking  way  the  elements  of  these  problem-, 
tew  introductory  paragraphs,  brines  us  to  the  Whethcra world-wide  racestruggleisthreatenedor 
question;  "What  are  antiques  good  for  anyway?"  not,  it  is  essential  that  adjustments  bctit-ccn  th( 
He  then  proceeds  to  take  us  through  the  whole  racesbemadeand  the  principles  and  facts  set  fonl 
list  of  old  furniture,  tableware,  lamps  and  candle-  by  this  author  are  highly  important  in  securii^ 
sticks,  pottery,  glassware,  brass  and  copper  utcn-  such  adjustments. 
eIIs,  and  other  antiques.    In  simple,  direct  style  he 

gives  us  advice  as  to  the  value  of  old  pieces,  where  While  "The  Conflict  of  Color"  is  a  broad  di:<cui- 
they  may  be  found,  and  how  they  should  be  re-  sion  of  the  world  problem  of  race  supremacy,  Sir 
stored  and  preserved.  All  through  the  book  runs  Harry  H.  Johnston's  capacious  volume  on  "The 
the  fine  fcclmgof  one  who  understands  "the  charm  Negro  in  the  New  World"*  is  more  limited  in  scopi 
that  rests  in  a  rare  old  piece  of  mahogany."  The  confining  its  view  to  the  black  race  as  it  has  bcrn 
volume  is  copiously  illustrated.  observed  and  studied  by  the  author  in  its  Americas 

habitat.     The  text  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  it) 
.^mong  the  reference-book  enterprises  of  the  statement  of  facts  about  the  American  negro  and  i» 
current  year  two  of  the  most  important  have  to   accompanied  by  nearly  400  graphic  illustratloos. 

do  with   religious   literature.     ""The  New  Schaff- 

Hcriog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge"'  is  ■al^^?a^!i^'pS.o"'^^S^aahS?^^Bina^^^J^. 
now  well  along  in  the  process  of  publication.     The   Vol.  IX.    soopp.    Jie.        '  ^^ 

•  The  tnteroBt  of  Ametlai  In  iDtvtmtloDtt  CorMH"* 

<  Tbe  Lure  at  the  Antique.  Br  WbIIit  A.  Dys.  Oentury.    B;  OmpMin  A.  T.  Mahui.    Uttle.  Btdwd  A  Oo,    311  pr 

lua        •TbeConfllct  oTColor.    Br  B. L,  PuUbib  Wcale.   Mir- 

,,  _.!?!    "ULn.     341  pp.     U. 
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'T'HREE  books  come  from  the  pens  of  £n|;lish  very  clear  in  the  preface  is  translated  nioaily  liv 

masters  of  sloiy-telling  this  year — Kipling's  Mrs.  Lang,  is  entitled  "The  Lilac  Fairy  Book 

"Rewards  and  Fairies,"   Barrie's  "Peter   Pan   in  (Longmans.  Green).   It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  as 

Kensington     Gardens,"     and     Eden     Phitpotts's  is  the  rest  of  the  series,  by  H.J.  Ford.     The  stories, 

"The  Flint  Heart."  as  usual,  are  grewsomc  and  blood-thirsty,  although 

;   introduction   to 
^d  by  Fran' 
(Douhlcday,  Page),  that  Puck,  who  told  the  stories 
to  the  brother  and  sister,  Dan  and  Una,  gave  the 
children  power — 

"To  nee  what  they  could  see  and  hear  what  they 
could  hear. 
Though  it  should  have  happened  three  thousand 

Certainty  it  is  the  pen  of  Kipling  that  can  give 
a  reader  power  to  see  happeninps  of  anything, 
under  any  circumstances,  at  any  time,  and  a  child 
cannot  read  these  stories  without  inculcating  in 
himself  the  love  of  observation. 

J.  M.  Barrie  in  his  "Peter  Pan  in  Kensington 

Gardens"  (Scribners),  in  the  form  of  a  fairy  story. 

settles  the  first  questions  of  children  in  regard  to 

their  advent  into  the  world,  by  picturine  a  prc-cx- 

Lstcnce  on  an  island  in  fairyland.  Barrie  s  observa- 
tion of  life  is  so  thoroughly  that  of  the  artist  that 

there  is  about  ten  times  as  much  imaperjr  in  the 

^XKik  as  in  the  average  child's  story.  1  he  illustra- 
tions by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  arc  no  less  gcnuinc- 


llhistratioa  (ndoccd)  frot 


Eden  Philpotts  need 
not  expect  great  credit 
for  his  invention  in  "The 
Flint  Heart"  (Dutton), 
illustrated  by  Charles 
Folkard.  but  as  he  is  a 
true  story-teller,  it 
makes  little  difference  as 
to  the  subject-matter  he 
handles.  Thereisalways 
a  bit  of  humor  on  every 
page,  so  that  we  skim 
through  the  book  easily. 

FAIRY  LORE 


Mr.  Lan);  says  in  the  same  preface  that  he  hates 
cruelty.  Perhaps  in  next  year's  book  he  will  tell 
us  it  is  Mrs.  Lang  who  loves  the  cruelly. 

I^css  cruel, are  the  talcs  in  "The  Fairy  Ring," 
edited  by  Kale  Doiislas  \Viyj;in  and  Nora  .Archi- 
bald Smith  (Doubleday,  I'ai^e).  illiistraiecl  by 
Elizaljcth  MacKinsiry;  "The  Folk. Tales  Ev.-rv 
Child  Should  Know,^'  editetl  by  H,  W.  M.ibie 
(Doublcday.  Page),  illustrated  by  W.  W.  Fa«tett; 
and  "The  Folk  Tales  from  Many  Lands,"  retold 
by  Lillian  Cask  (Crowell),  with  illustratioiii  by 
Willy  Pt^any,  that  are  well  designed  for  liook 
decoration,  the  lettering  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings being  perfect  examples  of  the  chin^ra- 
phcr's  art. 

The  illustrations  by  "Puck"  in  "Giant-Land,"  . 
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by  Roland  Quez  (Putnam), arc  very  effective  and 
there  are  bo  many  that  as  the  young  Folks  turn  the 
pages  they  will  read  on  and  on  with  lively  expecta- 
tion, to  see  what  the  next  picture  is  about. 


A  new  L.  Frank  Baum  story  is  "The  Emerald 
City  of  Oz"  (Reilly  &  Britton),  illustrated  by  John 
R.  Neill,  both  in  color  and  black  and  white,  in  a 
better  style  ihan  in  the  previous  Oi  books. 
TWICE-TOLD  TALES 
Dora  Madcley  Ford  has  retold  the  story  of  "The 
Heroic  Life  and  Exploits  of  Siegfried,  the  Dragon- 
Slayer"  (Crou'ell),  and  Stephen  Reid  has  made 
colored  pictures  for  the  book  that  arc  veil  printed, 
being  drawn  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Arthur  Rack- 
Iham  B  illustrations. 

"An  Old,  Old  Storj;  Book,"  by  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan  (Houghton,  Milflin),  consists  of  OldTcstament 
Btories.We  cannot  quite 
see,  however,  why  the 
wording  is  not  changed 

nacular. 

In  "Suffer  Little 
Chlldren"(R,F,Fenno  i 
Co.)  Catherine  Shaw 
has  told  the  story  of 
"The  Life  of  Christ" 
more  satisifactorily,  us- 
ing simpler  language 
and  interspersing  the 
text  with  poems;  and 
the    illustrations    b  y 

111    I    t'on  ttedueedl  from        Ambrose    Dudley,    the 

"ASe'sAdveatuiejin         <=olor  prints  especially 

Wonderland"  such    as    "The    Flight 

into     Egypt,"     cer- 
tainly make  very  attractive  book  embellbhments. 


I  ber  that  a  new  gcnm- 
tion  appears  on  tUi 
torreslrial  globe  ntea- 
,  sionally,  and  it,  hanif 
no  preconceive  boLmm 
of  Alice's  appeanod. 
might  accept  anockei 
designer's  picUimwitb- 
out  question.  So  pn- 
haps  it  is  all  right  hr 
Charges  Robinson  toat- 
tempt  the  problnn  of 
illust  rating  the  book,  fcr 
certainly  bis  pagedcco. 
rations  are  executed 
with  a  surer>esa  of  touch 
lUurtraUon  (redneed)  from       that    is  fascinating. 

air/     'ng  Herbert   P.  William; 

has  abridged     "Ivanhoc"  and  "The   TalJMnan." 
illustrated    by   Varian    (Applelon),    leaving 


Scott's     tiresome    descriptions,    thereby    makiag 
these   fascinating   stories   more    readable   i 
hurr'ied  age. 

PICTURE  BOOKS 


Swectser  (Duffield),  illustrated  by  George  Alfred 
Williams,  tells  us  of  Peter  of  Haarlem,  David  Far- 
ragut,  Mozart,  and  others. 

In  our  times,  when  the  Peace  Congresses  are 
held  at  The  Hague,  and  "The  Christ  of  the 
Andes"  is  erected,  and  when  nature  studies  are 
taking  the  place  of  sanguine  hunter's  tales,  it 
sceins  proper  that  a  book  telling  the  story  of  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  should  be  published. 
"Ciod's  Troubadour,"  by  Sophie  Jcwett  (Crowell), 
tells  of  that  hero  of  the  middle  ages,  who  strove  so 
Iwaulifully  to  inculcate  in  the  hearts  of  his  brothers 
a  love  of  peace,  and  who  taught  so  gently,  even  if 
somewhat  quixotically,  the  brotherhood  of  the 
animal  kiuKdom.  The  author's  style  is  simple  and 
flowing,  well  suited  to  the  subject. 


NEV/  EDITIONS 
If  the  older  gencrati( 
ercrl,  one  wouid  almost 
wave  aside  impetuously 
any  new  illustrations 
fur  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." by  I^wis  Carroll 
(Cassi'll),  so  SI 
we  that  John  Tenniel's 
pictures  were  the  veri- 
table images  of  the 
story's  characters.  One 


educedl  ft 


lected  and  illustrated  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
(Duffield).  The  color  printing,  as  has  been  usual 
in  the  last  few  years  where  Miss  Smith's  colored 
drawings  have  been  reproduced,  is  really  marr^- 
ous.  One  might  do  well  to  buy  the  book  for  the 
nursery,  extract  carefully  the  color  prints,  and 
frame  them  for  wall  decorations. 

Second  to  Miss  Smith's  book  is  "A  Wonder 
Book  and  Tanglcwood  Tales,"  by  Nathaotel  Haw- 
thorne, illustrated  in  his  best  style  by  MaxfieU 
Parrish  (Duffield).  Of  course  Hawthorne  cannot 
go  too  often  into  American  homes. 
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of  big  ducks  and  big  chickens,  and  ducklcts  and 
chicks,  with  cleverly  introduced  plant  details  of 
currant  bushes,  asparagus  tips,  cabbagts,  and 
onions.     It  should  have  been  tetter  printed. 

"Old  Mother  West  Wind,"  by  Thornton  W. 
Burgess  (Little,  Brown),  contains  a  numltcr  of 
ehort  chapters  about  Grandfather  Frog,  Reddy 
Fox,  and  Peter  Rabbit,  (ieorge  Kerr's  pictures 
are  well  drawn;  there  ought   to  l)e  four  times  as 


"Si«sfricd" 


Cover  (reduced)  of 


"The  Animal  Trainer,"  by  P.  Guigou,  trans- 
lateil  frorT\  the  French  by  Edgar  Mills,  illustrated 
hy  A.  Vimar,  is  a  pleasing  sequel  to  "The  Animals 
in  the  Ark,"  by  Che  same  author,  that  we  men- 
tioned with  favor  last  year. 

In  "The  Red  Magic  Book,"  by  Alden  Arthur 
Knipe,  illustrated  by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe 
(Doubleday,  Page),  the  drawing  is  decidedly  ama- 
teurish and  lacking  in  decorative  quality.  The 
noveIty_  of  the  book  is  due  to  a  sheet  of  red  mica,     |uu,,-,'-_  (_j  i^i, 

which    is    inserted  between  the  pages,   the   use  of  -TheOUierSylva''  """RewflrfsanTF^™"" 

which  will  entertain  and  amuse  the  younger  chil- 
dren, as  it  enables  them  to  change  the  illustrations        ,     „_.     „,      .       ,  ,  ,,      ,,     ,      _  .,  „  , 
(rora  the  sober  to  the  ludicrous.                                      ^j."     The  Blowing  Away  of  -Mr.  Ilu^hy  Tail,    by 
RdiCh  0.  Davidson,  illustrated  in  cohir  by  Clara 
E.  Atwood  (OulTield).  the  author  writes  without 
waste  of  words  like  Mr.  Burgess. 

"Wolf,  the  Storm  Leader."  by  Frank  Caldwell 
(Dodd,  Mead),  is  a  story  of  a  wolf  in  the  sledge 
train  of  "  Kly,"  a  wett-known  Alaskan  mail-carrier, 
who  visited  President  Roosevelt,  at  Washingion. 

G.  E.  Theodore  Roberts  understands  his  ground 
very  thoroughly  and  his  pictures  of  his  life  in  the 
Canadian  wilds  in  "Comrades  of  the  Trails" 
tion  (reduced)  from  (L.  C.  Page),  illustrated  by  Charles  Livingstone 
iiant-Land"  Bull,  are  veritable  snapshots  from  nature. 

Two  books  by  John  Rae  are  "The  Pies  and  the  "  l-""f»  of  the  Fur  Folk,"  by  M.  D.  Haviland. 

Pirates"  (Dulfield)  and   "Why"  (DodJ,   Mead),  ^n  English  author  (Longmans,  Green),  describes 

In  the  first  there  is  an  additional  scissors  supple-  the  superstitions  of  animals.     Studies  arc  made  of 

mentof  shadow  pictures  which  will  please  the  Tittle  four  animals,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  and  the 

tots.   The  latter  book"  Why"  will  alsoafford  enter-  badger.      The  illustrations  by  E.  Caldwell  are  di  s- 

tainment  because  of  the  unique  arrangement  of  a  tfibute.1  through  the  margins  of  the  pages  in  the 
mirror  as  a  part  of  the  cover  decoration,  which  when 
removed   serves   to   reflect   the   answers,   written 
liackwards,  to  the  different  riddles  propounded  on 
the  opposite  pages. 

"The  Little  Gingerbread  Man,"  by  G.  H.  P. 
(Putnam),  contains  pictures  by  Robert  Gaston 
Herbert,  drawn  with  artistic  freedom  and  printed 
with  more  than  usual  good  taste  in  regard  to  the 
color  harmony. 

"Cinderella,"  with  colored  pictures,  is  one  of 
"The  Turnover  Books,"  (Reilly  &  Britton). 

\  LA  CHANT  BCLER 
"Chicken  World,"  drawn   by   E,   Boyd  Smith 
(Putnam),  is  a  folio  volume   and   every  page   is     juustiau,^  (reducel)  from      iiiu-iraii..n  ir.iun-ip  [mm 
ninc-tenlhs  picture,  so  we  have  a  whole  farm-yard  "The  Mini  Heart "  ■  Tivn  B^'v-  m  ihc  Tmijits" 
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manner  that  Ernest 
Thompson  Scton  follow- 
c<l  in  his  animal  books 
of  ten  years  ago, 
BOYS'  AND  QIRLS-  BOOKS 
In  "The  Crashaw 
Brothers,"  by  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin),  illustrated 
by  Varian,  the  vernacu- 
lar used,  from  the  hrst 
page,  shon-s  that  the 
author  b  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  apDrts 

and  school  li/e  of  boys.   (^^  (^u«d)  from  "The 

■■The     Lakerim         a-^c^brad  MW 
Cruise,"   written   by   Rupert   Hughes  (Century), 
illustrated   by   C.  M.    Relyea,   gives  the  adven- 
tures of  twelve  boys  in  a  canoe  on  the  Mississippi. 

A  book  which  we  can  recommend  with  enthusi- 
asm, because  of  its  unhackneyed  subject-matter, 
is  "Two  Boys  in  the  Tropics,"  by  Elisa  Haldeman 
Figyelmessy  (Macmillan),  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.   This  book  is  written  by  the  wife  of  the 


Brown  (Scribners),  which  is  a  story  of  bfc  ii  i 
Western  girls'  college,  and  a  similar  slat)-.  "Fn&i 
at  Fairmount,"  by  Etta  Anthony  Baker  (Littk. 
Brown) — a  book  full  of  girls'  frolics  at  a  boaria; 
school  on  the  Hudson. 


Evelyn  Stein  writes  "  A  Little  Shepherd  d  IW- 
cnce,"    illustrated    by    Diantlia    Home   Marioai 

(L.  C.  Page),  in  a  straightforward,  gentle  style,  wl 
suited  to  the  homely  tale  of  peasant  life- 

In  "The  Listen  To  Me  Stories"  {E.  P.  Ehmoo' 
the  author,  Alicia  Aspinwall.  shows  an  ability  id 
write  dialogue  in  a  crisp   way   that  makes  as; 

HELPFUL  AND  DIDACTIC  BOOKS 
A  Splendid  way  to  teach  natural  histoy  it 
through  the  form  of  a  story  such  as  "The  Pnoct 
and  his  .4nts."  by  Vast- 
ba.  translated  from  tbc 
Italian  by  S.F.  Wool- 
ruff  and  edited  by  Ve»- 
Hon  L.  KeU<^  (Kdu 


inustTBtion  (reduced)  fnon 


lUunnl 


"The  Red  Mugie  Book" 


many   such   boob  u 

"The   WonderUnd  d 

Stamps,"  byW.Dwi^ 

Burroughs  (Stofcul, 

illustrated  with   a   number   of   cuts,  and  "E»ni 

and  Sky,"  by  Julia  E,  Rogers,  illustratioiK  fron 

photographs  and  drawings  (Doubleday,  Pap). 

The  time  has  come  when  those  instructing  He 
young  realize  that  the  history  they  teach  should 
not  be  exclusively  the  narration  of  battle]  md 
elections.  The  commercial  development  c'  tbc 
country,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  it'i  pia- 
pie,  are  just  as  important  matters  for  the  youdiia 
conder  over.  In  Tudor  Jenk's  "When  Amerio 
formerllnitcdStatesconsuf  to  British  Guiana,  who  Became  a  Nation"  (Crowell)  we  have  an  admin- 
was  for  twenty  years  a  resident  of  South  America,  ble  book  for  teaching  such  phases  of  history.  Ii 
BO  the  information  as  to  the  customs  of  the  people  tells  of  such  things  as  Fulton's  steamboat,  tk 
and  the  descriptions  of  tropical  plants  and  animals  locomotive,  of  McCormick's  reaper,  and  of  tk 
arc  authentic.  development  of  the  West  and  South. 

"The  Fugitive  Freshman"  and  ■■A  Cadet  of  the  Teachers  are  utilizing  the  dramatic  idea  in  tead>- 

Black  Star  Line"  are  two  other  books  which  are  ing  conception  and   observation   more  and  mixt 

sure   to  be  enjoyed   by  boy  readers.     They  are  every  year.     It  is,  therefore,  not  stretching  a  poini 

both  written  by  Ralph  D.  Paine  (Scribners).     The  to  say  that  there  is  a  veritable  demand  for  suet  i 

first  is  illustrated  by  E.  DaJton  Stevens  and  the  volume  as  "  Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays,"  iltiu- 

latler  by  George  Varian.  trated  by  Howard  Pyle  and  others,  which  Made- 
line D.  Barnum,  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  Schoul 

Among  other  booka  tor  girls  we  can  recommend  for  Teachers,  has  edited,  containing  six  child  pU;s 

arc  "Philippj  at  Halycon,    by  Katherine  Holland  by  American  authors. 
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lawn,  aboard  your  yacht,  in  your  summer 
home — wherever  you  want.  And  whenever 
you  want. 

Just  think  of  it — seven  of  the  greatest  military  bands  on  earth  to 
play  for  you  practically  any  selection  you  want  to  hear;  and  just  when 
you  want  to  hear  it. 

Make  up  your  own  program — over  3000  selections  to  choose  from. 
Here's  a  suggestion : 

/  Chimu  of  Normandr  SalMliMi Pvrof't  Bwd 


1183    Wb«1ui>k1<«  Poat  March 

icAii!  DolUr  PrincsH  Waltz 

lM7d  ^  y,^tMat  from  A  ChocoUte  SoMiM-. . 
r  Carman  Salaclioii . . 


..VictarC 

PiTor'aBaad 

Soiua'aBa^ 


3SOOO{ 

5690    MuMTia  WaltEM U.S.  Mariaa  Bm^ 

31676    Soniramide  Overture Police  Band  n<  Maiica 

4678    LwhuOut  March Prjer'*  Bud 

4115    Coronation  March  from  the  Prophet Garde  RaniblieafaM  Band  ol  Ftaaee 

5777    Apache  Danca BUck  HaBKinds  Band  of  Loodoa 

iMm/''I^G<'*'^^*"rwo-St«p Royal  MUHarr  Band  of  Miidrid 

"^'^  \  Dance  "LuU  Alouo" Rojal  MUtarr  Band  of  Madrid 

This  is  only  one  of  the  big:  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  Victor  in  your  home. 
Don't  wait!    Go  today  to  any  Victor  dealer's  and  ask  to  hear  yoor 
favorite  selection— and  if  you  haven't  heard   a   Victor  within   the  !•« 
twelve  monlhs,  you'll  be  astonished. 

Victor  Talldnc  Huhnw  Co^  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  9.  A. 


.e  only  V 


Victor 


New  Victor  Record*  are  on  mIc  at  all  dealer*  on  the  26th  of  each  month 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Silver,  china,  glass,  candelabra,  compotiers,  entree  dishes,  fern 
dishes,  water  lx>ttles,  carving  sets.      See  the  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

FOR         THE        DINING        TABLE 

Tea  sets  in  gold,  silver,  silver  gilt,  and  silver  plate;  tea  kettles,  trays 
tea  caddies,  caddy  spoons,  tea  balb.    See  the  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

FOR         THE         TEA        TABLE 

Electroliers,  mantel  sets,  clocks,  vases,  candlesticks,  Favrile  glass 
enamek,  bronze  and  marble  statuettes.    See  the  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

FOR  HOME  DECORATION 

• 

Toilet  articles   in  gold,  silver,   and  ivory;   manicure    articles 

Eerfume   bottles,   mirrors,    pin-cushions,  jewel   boxes,   brushes 
utton  hooks,   powder  boxes.      See   the  Tiffany   Blue   Book 

FOR        THE        DRESSING        TABLE 

Desk   sets,   stationery,    book    racks,    inkstands,   blotters,    pen 
trays,    reading   lamps,    reading    glasses,    seals,    stamp    boxes,     ' 
envelope  openers,  crystal  balls.       See   the  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

FOR        THE        LIBRARY        TABLE 

Diamond  jewelry,  pearl  necklaces  and  collars,  tiaras,  earrings 
hair  ornaments,  rin£s,  bracelets,  brooches,  scarf  pins,  lavallieres 
pendants,  bangles,  belt  buckles,  barrettes.  Tiffany  art  jewelry 
mourning  jewelry,  shell  goods.      See  the  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

FOR         PERSONAL        ADORNMENT 

Watches,  purses,  studs,  cuff  links,  canes,  card  cases,  lorgnons 
&ld  glasses,  opera  glasses,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases,  flasks,  sluving 
articles,  mesh  bag^,  vanity  cases,  suit  cases,  medicine  cases 
thermos     bottles,   umbrellas.       See    the   Tiffany   Blue   Book 

FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  sent  upon  request 

Fiftb  Aveoae  &  37th  Street  New  York 


Pl9a$€  mwtion  tk%  B%vl9W  of  Rwitw  wifn  writing  to  adoortimn 
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In  these  Columbii  Double-Disc  Records  the  art  of  recording  th* 
lOprano  voice  is  shown  at  its  best.  Every  note  is  ciear,  true 
and  miuicai;  and,  as  reproduced,  has  exnctiy  tbe  same  tonal  and 
dramatic  inflection    as  when  rendered  originally  by  the   ainger   in 


As  above,  in  12-mch  doobk- 
disc  form,  a  selection  on  adi 
side  of  the  disc— W-  txb 
selection  is  also  issued  s>  > 
sineic  disc  at  $2. 
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G^p^ophonVs^^and  THE  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

Gratonolas  free,  "R«f«rt"— 1200 

COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO^  GenO,  Dept.  s,TrU>uii«  Bldg^  N.  Y. 

Pr1«ia Cuwli  plw dnW.     HndqiuTtcn fur  Curnda— IM  Yonis  Str        ~ 
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Revie^v  Readers 
Did  Not  Lose 


INVESTMENT     BURKAV 
BULLETIN       NUMBER    I 

(Moen  Ron    Bw   I 
UHWcn  hy  mail  al 

**nDanoeftiidMMai".«l 


•re  alwayB  kept  nnnfcitid  a  Aii  a 
cdhoml  PMeTiS  for  "  Rmm  m) 


United  States  officers  arrested  promoters  of  * 'United  Wireless'*  stock  on 
June  15,^1910,  in  New  York  City,  upon  the  charge  of  defrauding  28,000 
investors  of  something  like  $20,000,000. 

The  loss  would  have  been  even  greater  but  for  facts  concerning  * 'Wire- 
less'' printed  in  the  REVIEW  for  November  '08,  page  631 ;  April  and  August 
'09,  pages  30  and  42  preceding  the  text;  and  February  1910,  page  243 — not 
to  mention  scores  of  letters  sent  to  readers  who  had  inquired  about  the  stock, , 
writing  from  localities  all  the  way  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico. 

Thus  our  financial  departments  give  service  to  the  owners  of  hard-earned 
savings,  who  have  never  found  occasion  to  study  investment  details,  equally 
with  trustees,  retired  people  of  means,  and  others  with  many  thousands  of 
dollars  apiece  to  invest.  In  fact,  we  ,know  that  many  of  the  former  class, 
as  a  result  of  facts  we  have  been  able  to  report,  are  now  benefiting  by  bank- 
ing advice  as  experienced  and  trustworthy  as  any  of  the  most  fortunate  and 
wealthy  enjoy. 


Now  that  newspapers  all  the  way  from  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  New  York  City  are  charging  that  vendors 
of  this  "wireless"  stock  have  been  selling  it  for 
many  times  its  actual  present  value  on  the  strength  of 
exaggerated  claims — now  that  a  Justice  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  has  condemned  from  the  bench, 
very  forcibly,  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  stock 
was  sold  --it  seems  a  proper  time  to  point  out  how  the 
Investment  Bureau,  wtiich  has  no  desire  to  enter  upon 
contentions,  has  performed  its  duty  regarding  this 
particular  stock. 

In  behalf  of  the  first  few  readers  who  wrote  us 
about  **  United  Wireless "  we  instituted  inquiries 
among  leading  banks  and  investment  dealers.  We 
were  unable  to  find  any  bank  that  would  lend  money 
on  the  stock.  We  were  always  met  by  the  objection 
that  its  promoters  would  not  furnish  any  sworn  state- 
ment of  earnings.  '*  Since  stock  is  a  share  in  profits, 
how  do  you  know  what  it  is  worth  if  you  don*t  know 
what  the  profits  are  ?  "  was  every  banker*  s  objection. 

Nor  did  we  find  any  established  investment  dealers 


who  would  advise  the  stock  as  a  purchase  for  tbeir 
customers,  or  who  wanted  to  handle  it  even  for  ownen 
desiring  to  sell. 

A  CLEARING  HOUSE  OF  INFORMATION 
THAT  HAS  MONEY  VALUE. 

Manifestly,  any  decent  citizens  in  possesdcm  of  lodr 
information  as  the  above  would  not  refuse  to  forward  ii 
to  hard-working  people  who,  without  it,  mk^t  loie  dicir 
savings.  But  uie  duty  is  unpleasant,  and  is  one  wluck 
the  Bureau  has  been  obliged  to  take  up  in  spite  of  itsdf. 
Its  real  purpose  is  to  report  to  all  questioners  regardiEf 
money  to  be  saved,  or  savings  and  other  funds  to  be 
handled,  just  what  methods — whether  they  invohe 
stocks  or  bonds  or  notes  or  rral  estate  mortgages,  or 
bank  deposits  or  annuities— have  been  proven  suitable 
to  that  particular  kind  of  problem  in  the  past. 

Thus  the  Investment  Bureau  serves  the  opcn-muKied 
readers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  cxpericoct 
of  others  at  each  variety  of  investment — instead  cl 
accumulating  expensive  experience  of  their  own. 


INVESTMENT  BUREAU 
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MARK 


A 
New 

Price  Edition 

Now  for  the  first  time  get  a  complete  set  of  all 

Vlark  Twain's  writings  a  tly  one-half  the  price  they 

lave  ever  been  sold  befc__.  __  „  ir  edition,  just  as  complete 

IS  the  old  one,  which  still  sells,  by  the  way,  at  $50.00.  This  new  edition 
s   only  $23.00 — for  the  25  volumes. 

It  had  been  Mark  Twaln'a  ambition  to  have  his  books  In  every 
Amerloarr  home,  and  he  made  a  great  personal  saorlfloe  to 
bring  about  this  remarkable  opportunity— for  the  flrst  time 
In  the  history  of  pubilshlngf  copyrighted  books  are  sold  at  the 
price  of*non-copyrIghted  books— the  chance  will  not  oome  again. 

But  for  Mark  Twain's  action  this  would  have  been  impossible.  Never 
before  has  a  copyrighted  library  set  of  a  standard  author's  works  been 
issued  at  such  a  low  6gure. 

His  Complete  Works—         / 
25   Beautiful  Volumes    /^issiA 

Bnnder  Mauhens  laft :  -  Mark  Twaia  will  be  included  in  ihal  group  ot  writers  /  Fnnklln  S^aiN 
headed  by  Moliire  and  Cervante*.     Wiih  the  excepuon  o/  Count  ToUiol.  Twain      y  ItwITmClli 

was  the  greatest  of  recent  modern  writers  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity      y^  ^.       , 

throuRh  the  trio  ot  his  works  -Huckleberry  fmn,'  'Tom  Sawyer."  and  / ^^^^^.^^^^^ 
'  Fudd'ahead  Wilton.'  Twain  Is  a  greater  stylist  than  Stevenson  or  y  iki  d  MARK  TWAIN'S 
Thorcan.  and  bis  'Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg'  Is  one  ot  the  finest  /  WORKil,  Antbor^  Ma. 
worklin  English  literature."  Mark  Twain  himselt  wrote  i  preface  /  ilo..«uwiUoa,  iw«ir-««  W- 
lo  tbil  edition.  Brander  Matthews  has  written  the  biographical  /  ";""'  "°"'  W-*"*-  »  jf  ""««■ 
critldstn  of  Mark  Twain  and  bis  work.  There  are  portraits  ot  /,„"^„',"°^^f'Jn  ^'thVt  "m  "l(  I  dS 
the  author  at  periods  when  the  dilTerent  books  were  in  proc-       /  noi  can  loi  ihc  boolu,  I  wDl  return  them  at 

e»  of  writing.  /  ■  ima  cipenK.    II  I  kMp  ibc  boolu,  I  will  nmlt 

„  .....  .....  /      •>-«>  ■  Diontb  unill  llw  fun  piln,   •SB.OO,  fau 

There  are  beautiful  pictures  by  such  artists  as  Frost.  /  i,„„  o.ia.  ot.  witiun  ihini  4>r>.  tiaTB  u  s>t- 
Newell.   Smedley.   Thulsirup.    Clinedinst.    Kemble.        /^  J^^^J'^C  ifW  ■■■..'•.•>»■"  m  p., 

aodOppcr.    The  binding  Is  in  rich  red  rep  silk  book       ^  H  g.^ 

cloth,  with  title  labels  stamped  in  gold.  The  books     / 


printed  on  white  antique  wove  paper,  eipt 

cially  made  [or  this  edition.    Each  volume  is      •'     Sl«nMur« 

of  generous  size  and  bulk,  ;k7}^  inches.     /^ 

HARPKR    &    BROTHCR8    •s»dbook..o 

A  Cataloin*  •(  Ow  Staiidard  Sati  of  Baoks  will  bs  • 
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Self*  Sex  Cs!se2s£s 


Sexology 

Br  WILLIAM  H.  WALUNC,  AJil.,  MJ). 
A  ma«tcr  work  on  deliute,  avoided  and  genet- 

ally  rowuDilerittMMl  lubiecta. 
Unqualified   endo««emeiUa    from     the    loading 


pbyaiclana  and  hundredi  of  ocken. 

OOTITAINS  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

XhS*  ■  rtim  SkHU  Ibm        _ 
iMnlifci  ■  r4lW  SbM  b*ul  I*  U  S~. 
SSkdlbnlA*  ■  H-UlMI  Hm 
KM-h4*  ■  T«M  T>Mi  Sk~U  HtM. 

KmES*  ■  »iA^  SU.U  Ibm 

K»«bJ»  ■  Iktkt  SkM  bi*ut  to  B*  Du^te. 

■bSalbnriite  ■  WIfa  ShHU  Hm. 

Rick  Clodi  Bmding.  FuU  Cold  SUmp. 

a  One  Volume  Uliutratad,  i2.00 


All 


Puritan  Pub.  Ok.  722  Penr  Btdg. 

PhiUdelpUa.  Pa. 


INVESTORS 


You  cannot  aEEord  tu  be  satisfied  with  mutiium 
returns  from  your  inveatmenta  when  by  a  use  of 
Standard  Buaioaw  BaromBlera  you  are  able  to 
double  laid  profits. 

Hundreds  of  the  leading  banks,  merchants  and 
investors  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  now 
usine  this  service  to  control  thtir  invettments. 

Write  for  details  and  a  copy  of  our  latest  Weekly 
Barometer  Letter  (sent  gratis). 

Babson's  Compiling  Offices 

WeHealgy  Hilh.  Maw. 


How  to  Think 

^r^jsstst^  in   French. 


riDi  Tel  deilKd  ior  knl 

ik  Preach. 

ill  Kconipliih  prcdjfljwl 


t,Chin<:cllorafCh>u 


How  to  Think 


in  German. 


:llcil  book  lo  lid  tn 


lakklr  acqilril 

ikini  ofibc  a 


How  to  Think 
'SiSWi.r  in  Spanish. 

'  ThR  leamar  is  not  obllced  lo  Iblnk  olraktBol 
Ensliih  words  when  be  wiibH  lo  apeak  Spukk.'— 


Prof.   CHAS.  F.  KROEH. 

SUVMH  IwtttBU  •!  Tect—lnsr,  I 


Have  You  An  Authentic  Hiibify 
of  the  United  States? 


inany  nup^  wliich  we  eia  <A«F"* 

altiKtm  price  and  oa  libenl  ttfu.     EIms'iH«V 
ia  tke  ^me  of  aecuncy,  KhnliAift  Elaai7  ■■■  *• 

Wdle  « today  for  hJl  partinUr^  and  we  -A  iJ  T«  ^ 

you  can  gel  thn  rdHUe  wotk  «t  «  my  BmJ  P» 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO, 
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Just  Published 


Astir 

A  Publisher's  Life-Story 

By  John  Adams  Thayer 


Intended  originally  for  posthumous  publication,  the  author  has  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sions of  his  friends  to  give  this  unique  narrative  to  the  world  during  his  own  life-time. 

The  {Treat  nuigasine  publishers  and  editors  of  to-day  are  vigorously  characterised. 

Magasine  Making  is  shown  from  the  inside. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  Fight  for  Clean  Advertising. 

You  get  a  Fresh  View-Point  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

You  are  absorbed  in  the  Wonder-Tale  of  the  Success  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 

Not  since  The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,  have  we  published  so 
human  a  book.  But  this  is  not  fiction.  It  is  the  real  business  storv  of  a  real  business 
man.    Human  throughout,  it  frequently  attains  dramatic  intensity. 

At  all  bookstores,  $1.20  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Publishers     -     -     Boston 

French  edition  published  simultaneously  in  Paris 


*Short  Story  Writing" 


•  not  an  cemiy  but  contains  tpecilic  inatructiona  on  the 
"HOW  and  "WHY." 

[George  Randolph  Chester  ^Si? 

itory  Writer,  has  written  this  great  work  to  help  others  am- 
»itio\is  to  succeed  in  the  profitable  field  of  story  writing, 
lent  prepaid  $3.50.     Sample  pages  free. 

THB  PUBLISHERS  SYNDICATE 
.40  CentnU  Tyust  BolMinc.  Clndnnatt,  O. 

AUTHORS 

Having  prepared  BOOK  MSS..  forward  your  copy  for  careful 
onalderatlon.    Published,  advertised  and  marketed  In  cloth    | 
overs  if  warranting  capital  investment.     Readings  gratis. 

loxbnrffh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.)t  61  Court  Street,  Boston. 


i 


oulif'Serf 


AlUBRICA'S  GREATEST  NOVEL 

The  Soul  of  a  Serf 

By  J.  BrMksartdft  Bills 

A.  Bomnnco  of  I^oto  nnd  Tnlor 

cbanningly  depicting  th*  oastoms  and 
manners  of  the  Augtos  and  Saxons. 

ThrtUlngly  dramatle  and  tms  to  life 
in  tlk*  stirring  times  when  the  English 
race  was  forming. 

Artlatlonlly  lUnstnitod 

Willi  soiorsd  firoatlsplses  aad  slgkt  safsrte 

faU-fags  etshlags  la  black  aad  wklts. 

828  pages.  Printed  on  fine  grade  I>oo1e 
paper,  bound  In  extra  silk  doth,  artis- 
te cmamental  deHgn  In  gold  and  ink, 
SIJIO  

For  sale  at  all  iMokstores,  or  sent  pre- 
0Kx7  %  inebea.  paid  on  receipt  of  price  l>y 

LAIRD  ft  LEE.  PalM..  Xttl  Mieliigtn  Avt.  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


The  ReeoUeeHons  of  a  Life'time  of 
Association  With  Great  Men 

"Without  doubt  the  most  important  contribution 
to  our  political  literature  that  has  appeared  in  many 
a  day."-^.Saji  Framciifco  BmJUtim, 

Something  of  Men 
I  Have  Known 

By  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  Stevenson  writes  charmingly  of  the  acquain- 
tances formed  with  men  of  national  and  international 
f>rominence,  during  his  lone  public  career.   His  book 
s  a  retreshing  ana  most  illuminating  volume. 

Fully  illustrated.  $2. 75  net ;  postage^  1 7c. 

FOR  SALE  AT  BOOKSTORES,  OR  BY 

A  C.  MoCLURG  ft  CO..  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  CHICAGO 


Pl9a§9  MMntlon  th§  Rwhw  of  R9»l%w%  lukM  writing  to  ad99rtl99r$ 
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144  Big  Pages  of  Good  Reading  For  Only  15 


-  Ill 


For  example,  read  below  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  is  in  one  number — ^the  July  number  of 


MAOA2I N  e 


The  Measure  of  Taft — by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker 

A  mott  remarkable  chancter  study  of  the  Prcddeat. 
Written  with  intimate  knowledge  and  keen  inaifbt. 

Jane  Addams — Story  of  Her  Life 

Twenty  years  at  Hull  House — an  inspiring  story 

Batting—by  Hugh  Fullerton 

Another  one  of  the  Base-ball  stories,  which  Frank  Chance, 
Manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  thinks  so  great. 

Our  Blundering  Diplomacy  in  the  Far 
East— by  T.  F.  Millard 

A  startling  revelation  of  a  bad  situation  by  the  man  who 
knows  the  truth. 

Mark  Twain — An  Intimate  Memory — 
by  Henry  Watterson 

Reminiscences  by  Marse  Henry  —  Mark  T%vain*s  coosiii 
and  lifelong  fnend. 

The  War  on   Bugs — Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams  ^ 

What  Fine  Actirig  Really  Is— by  Wal- 
ter Prichard  Eaton 

The  Cabin— by  Stewart  Edward  White 

Camping  Out  in  the: Rockies. 

Stories        ^  jtories        Stories 

Bennie  Boy's  First  r%^t  School  —  Marion  Hill. 

Pbod)e  Among  the  ' ''  ^pians — Inez  Haynes  GiUmore. 
Phoebe* s  Ideal.  '  Lover  and  how  she  found  him 
—  and  his  ynft\ 

Simon  the  Jester — f*    ,  ^^J.  Locke. 

Nathan's  Little  Old  ^^       ^-Lucine  Finch. 

The  Heart  of  Coroo^''l>n —  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Tell- 
ing how  Coronation *s  heart  **  was  drown  1*' 

Silence  Is  Gold— Neith  Boyce.  A  Blas6  Englishman 
astray  in  America. 

Intimate  Personalities 

Mrs.    Florence  Kelley,  Samuel   G.   Blythe,   F.    D.   Cobom, 
Peter  Roberts,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

Interpreter's  House,  Verse  and  many  Pictures, 
and  much  more  we  can't  even  mention  here. 
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10  m  X  7)  IB.  Volarnes  70,000  Mala  HeadloKS 

F  YOU  ARE  A  MAN  OF  AFFAIRS— professional  or  business  — you  have  often  felt  the  need  lor 
a  thoroughly  reliable  work  of  reference,  which  would  give  you  the  essential  facts  regarding  any 
'    subject  you  may  wish  to  look   up,  with   the   information   arranged   in   such  a  manner  as  to  make    , 
very  subject  instantly  available.     You  have  refrained  from  purchasing  simply  because  you  did  not  knovv 
'hich  encyclopaedia  is  the  best  and  which  to  choose. 

We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  you ;  we  want  you  to  have  our  Bo-page  prospectus  book  regarding  The 
;EW  INTERNATIONAL  Encyclopedia,  because  "The  NEW  Intemationa!"  was  made  for  just  such 
len  as  you.  It  is  not  a  cheap  encyclopafdia  (there  are  "encyclopedias  "  gotten  out  to  sell  to  the  poc.r 
nd  umnformed  which  are  cheap  in  contents  and  cheap  in  price,  and  which  have  little  if  any  real  value 
ut  the  NEW  International  is  not  of  this  class). 

Our  80-Page  Book  Will  Inform  You 

aeter  in  every  way;  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
led  to  hll  the  business  and  home-life  needs 
for  its  progress.     The  best  service  of 
ixty   from   Columbia,   twenty    from 

many  other  expert  minds  from 
er  famous  universities  were  en- 
lonal.      And  the  best    servic 

professional   life  were  also     jgy 
tant  Bupcr%ision  of  skilled     ^Y  „ F—4.A™. 
nal  bears  in  e^e^y  way       cV  N«r  Y<rt  Cit, 


The  NEW  International  is  a  work  of  the  highest  chf 
e  at  reasonable  terms,  if  terms  are  wanted,     ft  isdesit 
who  do  the  country's  real  work  and  are  responsibl 
wenty-four   men    from    Harvard,   nineteen    from  Yale, 
ohns    Hopkins,  sixteen    from   University  of    Berlin   an 
Heidelberg,    Paris,    Rome,    Stockholm,    Leipsic    and  o 
aged  in  preparing  the    matter  for  the    NEW    Intern.-* 
>r   many   experts  in  the  practical  walks  of  business  a 
Tought  into  consultation,  the  work  being  under  the  c, 
ditors  and  encyclopsedia  builders.     The  NEW  In 
he  stamp  of  authority,  trustworthiness  and  compli 
■ears  the  housemark  of   so  well  known       ' 
hnuld  be  ample  evidence  to  the  publi 
"■EW  International  is  conceded  by  men  who 
o  be  the  most  reliable,  practical  and  us.  '  ' 
lay.     The    1910  edition    is   filled   wltl 
ma  we  should  like  you  to  know  about 


its   th. 


"^He? 
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EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 

BOYS'  SCHOOLS   AND    GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 


rk  Cltr.241GcntiaI  Park  Wm  .nor.  84thSi. 


The  Setnple  Boarding  and  Day  School 

lUrFcUr  ODpo^W  CcnUsl  Piu-k.  Outdoor  sporu  b  IpedaJtr. 
i&«.  T.  DiBHiNcrrOH  SEHFLe.  Prindpal. 


New  Yor.,  New  York  CItr.  807  Fifth  Avenue. 

Gardner  Home  School  for  Girls. 

B Id uil VI  location.  Reculiuand  apedil  courici;  U 


-Mw  Y0B»,  New  York.  1 

Trinity  School. 


-H7  Wnc  eist  Stmt. 


u  Sept.  M.  laio. 


Ho"ace"MMn "school  ;.?X^Jfi"„^;2^' 

Pertect   appolnlmeou   tor  all_  »r»ilM.    Phyrieal    Edu'c 
study  houn.  Opea  UondBy.  Sept.'  20tb.  ClrcuLara  an  opi 


New  York.  New  York  air.  Wublnitaa  Squon. 

New  York  University  Law  School 

Tath  year  openi  September  EBth.       Uornlnc  claaa  I 
Arternaon  cla«.  4.S;    Evenlnc  clan.  B-IO.     Deireei  LI 


Mis8  C.  E.  Mason's  So^^^ 


:.  MASON,  LI..  H..  I.ack  Boi   7O0. 


Hackley  Lower  SchooL  f„"VJ^Jo'gi  -^ 

lnih  achool  traliilW^wttk  rw 


Hackler  Upper  Scnool. 


iTEar.  Itincia 


?<Fw  YoHK.  TarrrtowQ-an-tludBa.     Boa  M*. 

Irving  School  for  Boys. 

Pieparea  tor  all  collece*  and  aclenuac  HbaoU.    In  tk*  k» 
">«c  ■■Irvlnt"  oountry.  2i  mlla  troin  New  ^Qrtt;      CroB* 


Mtrnttii-fiat  atr  ttwL  af  ti 


Mackenzie  School 

DoUm  Feiry-on-Hadaoo 
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Academical  ah<n*liptiratory  Scboola— Colleges— Military  Acadentiea  and 


CoSducationai  Schools 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 


For  GIris 
Grcuwlclit  Coi 


a  Countrp  gitfjool  for  (3ixls  in  Jleto  gork  Citj 


Vest  fatwctn  of  Caaatr?  int  Citp  Lift 

r.    Kiili  Aciiihinls  CooiK  Iram  Pnman  CUh  lo  Oturliui 
acliaol  UaKh  Mmat  D>T  PaplU. 

fflw  fiittffB  ittl  ^iBS  ^bitini, 
lUbnlulc  auniuc,  max  2520  Atnn,  Wtfi 


UNHitfliat 

Son  of  |^{«j;-^,t',  yend. 

Yours     u"  of  ■  ^hi 


■ConBt  PlFUant  Acmdcmy,  fdnndal  la 
FoUDg  men  are  IMaran^kfy  prepared 
'He  K'B'™'  tnlnliiK  dcTcIopi  *  hi 
cnxnulblUtr   ind    manlr    charactei 


:iit«logiie,  detcriblVtr  1 
-inded  la  1B14.    H«e  V 

red  for  college.  ' 

I  high  Hnu  of 
I  nn«iulbltltr  ind  manlT  cliuacter.  DcUEht- 
I    fill  hone  life.    Mmiul  bvln.   _  _ 

S.d'^i?™?  Pleasani 

r    In    MOCITT     _  - 

H*Mj^  for  Academy 


B 


lOOK-REEPIHB  fss!S- 


Acooandu.  Banklnt,  Calculatloni, 


::s5s 


■ASTMAN!^__. 

I     llEblful.  rvcrcMivc  BliuatloD.   Summer  gasloD  (no  va- 
csUons).   Cultured,  effl dent  I DBttuclon!.    Meibodilhe 

i  fSoBRAPHY  SsJS'ijfs'ra 

CLConArn  I  "v  p"cticin  worV  },'^>'o'',««ijj  ™- 

O.  O.  GAINES.  Box  flBl.Fou»hk»»p»l«.  New  Tnrh 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SI 


ZDbclTnstitute 

ot 
flftusical  Hrt 

ol  tbe  Cits  ot  Tlevii  IPorft 

f  lanli  Damioscb,  S>liectot 

An  Endowed  School 
of  Music 

The  Institute  "WIS  establisbed  and  liber- 
ally endowed  in  1 905  to  provide  (or  talented 
students  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  thor- 
ough, complete  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tion in  music  without  the  necessity  ot  going 
abroad.  From  the  first  year  It  has  had  all 
the  students  it  could  accommodate. 

It  Is  the  Only  School  of  Its 
Kind  in  America 

It  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  is 
conducted  solely  in  the  Interest  ol  higher 
musical  education.  Its  tuition  fees  are 
moderate  and  uniform,  and  cover  all  the 
technical  and  theoretical  subjects  contained 
in  a  given  course. 

It  secures  the  services  of  teachers  of  the 
highest  excellvce,  whose  private  terms 
would  be  prohibitory  to  most  students. 
Among  others  the  following  are  regular 
members  of  its  teaching  slalT; 

OPERA  — Ternina,  Ciraudet,  von 
N  lessen -Stone. 

PIANO -Sto)ow5ki,  Tapper,  Hochman. 

ORGAN— Gaston  Dethier. 

VIOLIN— Kneisel. 

CELLO— Willeke. 

THEORY  and  COMPOSITION— Percy 
Coetschius. 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  in- 
tended only  lor  students  of  natural  ability 
with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious  work, 
and  no  others  will  be  accepted.  Since  the 
number  of  students  is  Hxed  at  600,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  old  pupils  will  con- 
tinue their  studies  next  year,  only  a  limited 
number  ot  new  pupils  can  be  admitted  in 
October. 

The  Institute  will  move  this  Fall  into  a. 
large  new  building  specially  erected  for 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
Grant's  Tomb, 

Application  for  admission  should  be 
made  early,  in  no  case  later  than  October 
I  St,  to  ensure  consideration.  For  catalogue 
and  full  information,  address 

Box   400,    63   Fifth   Avenue,    New  Yoik 


SaintPaul'sSchool 

Galden  Citjr,  L.  L 
i  WALTER  R.MARSH 


'  We  Know  How  to  Teach  Boyi ' 


New  York.  Onliilnc. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  S"S^,,"*S?:  ' 

llihrd  lS«a.  SICuaiHl  on  Brlu-  CUCT.  SOO  fm  ar 


ReiTton"  Sch()or°^^'j3*«3t;|,'^'T2™^  r 

IB.    Stands  In  tu  own  PktIi.  al  AOOft.  c'— '"■■-—   ^—'-^J-— 


'TSS.- 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


SOMES^IKg 
,  PniMHil  BUot  hu  laid  ol  Mr.  8>n>i\lta"L  Svnn 
V  "  I  tntw  mo  ttOir  niOrmtnf  Uf  r>H^  wmmtitg  ^  m 
I       ltcoildartiachootlMmMaa€V'>mMvmfmhmtrtmji^^ 


scadilla 


vrltiiie  to  at—rllMn 
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BOYS 

icademical    and    Preparatory   Seboots— 

CoUegea—Milltaty  Academies 


NEW  YORK   STATE 


laswell  Academy.  *,i'd'"^t  iSSri(*'h!'»\'5r'^" 

"imtron  for  AS^rcu"lirS''ciiilm.  "rlraarj-  l™n 
SW^37l'summe?KhoorinilCiimp.  id'd™T"!^KK! 
New  Vobk.  Fish  kill -on- Hudson!  "~  ' 

Vilson  School  for  Boys. 


Nkw  Vons,  Iihaca,  iao  N.  C«yuK«  St. 


PEEKSKILL 
ACADEMY 


L   College  PRfnnoonr.   Milituy  Ornniz*- 
_J  boo.    O*a$l00.000  ipentia  1909  on 
^Sj   DCwbuiUii^AWniHaU,^.   [lupec 
boa  invited.     Upper  School  t20,  Lowa 
Sdwol « («ea  i  1  ■  14,  Mpuwe  buOdiDg). 
Adtbrn  ne  ScovlDT,  Bm  I.   reckAID,  K  Y. 
MmcncnLUL 

OUtUS  A.  MMISOII,  n 


Rugb^S'chTo'ortSIS^,'' 

loCollflcc  and  Trehnleal  School,  indiw 


"A  Good  School" 

— y»An  Aiim»r#fta 

Thla  dcacrlptlon  oF  Rlvcniew  &pilv  dfKrtbfs  i 
•cbDOl.  U  Is  a  home  Tor  the  development  or  tbe  bet 
klDd  of  boyi.  and  »u  deslinetl  CBpeclslly  to  prom< 


pens  September  Zlit,  IBIO.    Tit  comolt- 
BISBEE,  A.M..  Principal.  Boi  70; 


RIVERVIEW    ACADEMY 

POUGHKEEP3IE.  NEW  YORK 


MANUUS  SCHOOL 

Manllus,  N.  Y. 
SalBt  J<Aii*s  Scbool         Verbcek  Hall 


OBn.WM.V»IWBeK.  Princhwt 
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Colleges— Military  Academlea 


NEW  JERSEY 


Freehold  Military  School  ™«  b?^  »  '» '» 

NEW  JERSEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY  lor  Older   Boyii, 
but  nol  re  ormatoiy.      or  Ml    j^e  ch'bl™  M.  'ovK^i™ 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute,  ^oflionir 

FKcnda'  School.     40th  ytai.     Occupying  IH  buuUful  new 


Renssel&er 
Polytechnic 


f°fel;i  Institute 

Cnnna  in  Civil  EnnntnW  (C.  E.).  MHhuiical  Enfi- 
necriim  (M.  E.).  Ekclncal  Enpn>erii>E  (E.  E.>  and  Clcuenl 

Kii>uriHi>iEd'ncwCb(iiiical,  Pliyucal,' Elfclricil,  Mrchin* 

lOr  c:1l<lJnffue  and  i1hiBIral<-il  |4mpliJ^n  BliowinE  wnrk  of 
fradn.iItfH  AbJ  itudenti  and  views  oE  biiildiiifti  and  canipuAi 

""'  '  *"  JOB!"  n.  MJGENT.  n<cliUar 


Collegea— Military  Academies 


NEW  JERSEY 


^^)istinctiTe  Claims  ofi^ 

Kingsley  School 


For  Bon 


Eaei  Fell,  N.1 


JacFDI  eltle*.  KlnfaKy  u  In  ■  nxnFtnl  iiilit>w»Ml. 
irmote  bam  ilu>  umgtMtloam  ol  loBV.     lu  •haHMa  ■ 


andkrd  ol  ■ckoluvEitp  La  high. 


i^» 


eoUare  prrpviitloii  u  KIDOley 

I*i>r>iv*'r  pnfiir€i.  H  u  ivFnn  in  ol  ITnan.  « 

tb«  mult  o(  uanusb  lutninloii  la  HuneluH 

aSt     AUllMIe  iporU  cmriftllt  iwtrrriirJ  mrt  rnfunntlJ 

at  EtDoleT.    iibag    two<    bars     b«B     rTiiiariaii 

•u£«Hnil.      A    luw   iind    vtH   equipped  rrmm^amt^ 

IwwBwc  tUrr  ana  bilUard  ma  3oni  -    ■■'      -     - 


Wenonah  Military  Academy.  JiStiSSf-S 

town,  Thorourlily  prepirei  boM  ot  Tim  

lege  and  bualneea.    Ffne  equLpmrnt.    L 
state,    Elihi-. .-.-.---.I' ._ 


'fne  MuLjimrnt.^^rifm  r 


LarEfflt  rrunadur 


fM  cbootlag  a  idkoof  For  Mor  bof  ro*  pfsct    I 

ctarader  and  scholiriafp  foremosr  la  r°*    I 

eqnlKDciifs.    So  do  wt  la  nJcdJng  bojs  far    | 


The  Peddie  Institute 

OUK  AIMlSi"Th9B—*J^0f'SeltoollMAmmnia 


S&T    I 


i  naIe*ttM.   LowMMI 
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BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoUegea— Military  Academies 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  JERSEY 


Pennington 
C  Seininai7  c 
JchoolfirBCYJ 
Penninglon,  N.  J. 
--.  .nuttr  e^-tdtumiffnal.  Prcnirca  ban  for  all  cr^tleni, 
luKil,  SdcniiKc,  Endish,  Ommcrciil  wiA  Manml  Tnii^nc 
«na.  ElooiiiMi.  Vo»1  and  I iittni mental  Huric.  Ptpt  Orrcan. 
;PAR*TE  HOME  JUNMOR  DEPARTMENT  lor  hoyi 
dir  14.     AlMciic     f\Ai,    Grmnailuin.      Competent    Phi»cal 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE 

HILLS 

SCHOOLS 


A  GROUP  OF 

THREE  SCHOOLS 

OF  A  NEW  TYPE 


urse 

Forrit.   Pa 

nnH 

alate  ol 

S« 

acr 

H. 

Boyi  8 

CEORCE  D.  PETTEE,   Dlreclo 

Box  A 

Monnl  Wubfamoo.  Mu>. 


P>ta»»  mtntlon  tl 


NEW  JERSEY 


Newtoa  Academy.  imi'mmt"r'M"rSKr6^- 

N,  y.  on  D.  L.  4  W.     SprclBl  aiirniloD  gl'vcn  youivrr  and 
bacbward  boyt.      Academic,  Claolcal.  Commercial   cauracs. 


PRINCETON 

_  Preparatory  School 


rigid  elm*  e 

wmy  of  butldlDitB  uld  noundi. 

addr™  J.  B.VlNE.  SnSn 


Special  attentkqt  givti 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Uj>BaACHi:iiETTS,  BosioB.  W7  Uoylalon  SI,  {CopleF  Sq.) 

Cbauncy  Hall  School. 

Ellabllahpd  ISIR.     PrrpnrFi  hovi  eiclualvsir  for 
MASSACHUSF.TTS  I.VSTITUt E  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


In  Old  Gtncord 

patriMlt   fanf 

Stands  for  scholarship, cul- 
ture and  character.  Pre- 
paresfor  colleges,  scientific 
schools  or  business. 


WrAttxi   Iniil-lini 


TWEHTT-PlSlI  YkAR     BbCIKS  SEnBMBIR    l8,    I 


Departnenl  J,  CONCORD  SCHOOL,  Cooctrd.  Mui. 


Itlnf  ta  atnrtinn 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  Sehool  for 


Greek  Cruise 

Rome 

Florence 

Munich 

Peris 

Ijondon 


A  combination  of  school  and  travel.  A  wonderfully  instructive 
method  of  teaching  which  uses  the  world  as  the  schoolroom. 
Latin  and  Roman  History,  German,  French,  English  History 
are  studied,  each  in  its  own  environment.  Just  think  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  for  your  boy  in  this  plan!  Let  me  tell  you 
more  about  it.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Boston.  815  Boylston  St. 

DeMeritte  School. 

A  Preparatory  School  for  boys  who  want  an  education. 

Edwin  DeMeritte.  A.B..  Prin. 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School.  ^  'HTv^^iUt,^.'" 

Unusual  facilities  for  practical  work.  Three  years*  course 
leading:  to  degree,  DoctCM*  Dental  Medicine.  New  Building. 
Modern  equipment.  Large  clinic.  Certificates  from  recog- 
nized preparatory  schools  accepted.     Write  for  catalog. 

Eugene  U.  Smith,  D.M.D.,  Dean. 

Massachusetts,  Waban,  Box  14-R. 
^A/aHan   QrVi  nnl     Prepares  for  any  college  or  sdentlflo 
vv  dUdil  O^IIUUA.  school  and  for  advanced  standing  If 
desired.     Individual  attention.     Manly  atmosphere. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania,  ConcordvlUe,  Delaware  Co..  Box  52. 
lUTanltfkvrrkoH  Near  Philadelphia.  40th  year.  Wakes  up 
AVlctpiCWUUU.  boys  to  duties  of  life.  W75.  Department 
for  little  boys,  12  years  and  under,  S325.  Limited  to  40  Ymys. 
College  or  business^  No  tobacco.  No  hazing.  Fine  gym.  Vaca- 
tion from  June  At'a  to  Sept.  1ft.  with  or  without  Instruction, 
1110.  Ail  out- door  sports.  J.  Shortudge,  A.M..  Yale.  PrIn 

1 , » 

Pennsylvania.  Washington.     Box  G. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy. 

A  preparatory  boarding  school  for  l>oys.  Prepares  for  any 
College,  University  or  Technical  School.  Tutorial  system  of 
Instruction,  a  separate  master  to  each  group  of  ten.  Commo- 
dious. Are  proof  dormitory.  Large,  splendidly  equipped  gym- 
nasium and  athletic  field.  The  location  Is  very  desirable,  the 
climate  healthful  and  Invigorating.  Lower  school  for  t>oys  un- 
der 14.  Live  In  separate  cottitfc.  under  direct  charge  of  one  of 
the  masters.  One  hundred  and  twenty- third  year  opens  Sept. 
21,  1010.  For  catalog,  address 

James  N.  Rule,  Prln. 

% 


iyjf.*/.»t*;<:  «.'.»«.■■•.  ^f  <'•.'•' ■"'.*■*■** ' 


••.'fff.'  'f :'.  .•'.•,*;» 


ffllllaiy  ColHteg^ 


ItltL 


Defirees  in  Qvfl  Engiiieeriiig  (CL) 
Ckenistry  (B.S.);  Ai1s:<A.B.) 

Prqiaratory  Departnent: 

Tboroogh  instruction  in  elementary  ttnditt^ 

talairtry.  AiHlery  »a  Cavalry 

Onr  Aim--Greatest  Efficiency. 

A  national  reputation  i<it  ezcoUenco  of 
tystem  and  character  of  rettdta. 


Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  O. 

St.  Andrew's  School.  2s;;,'"ff?l?«  -e^. 

grounds  and  woodland.  Tennis  courts,  ball  Held,  euoetir 
Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  indlvldoal  bor,  uc 
special  supervision  of  young  boys. 

Thomas  H.  EcKrEU>T.  Hi 


Massachusetts.  Wrat  Newton,  Box  B. 

The  Allen  School. 

A  school  where  boys  are  taught  to  be  self-reUaat.  IottTld«b 
Instruction.  Thorough  preparation  for  ooll«ge  or  soka^u 
schools.     Athletic  training.     For  catalogue.  «ddre» 

Everett  Starr  Jonia.  Headmasur 

Massachusetts.  Wcllesley  Hills. 

Rnrk  RiHcrf^  Hall  for  Bots.  Location  Wrh.drx**: 
XKUUK  XMU|^C  nail  healthful.  In  one   oTxew  £w 

land's  most  beautiful  residential  vUlages.    Instmaan  «Mr  <> 
perlenced,  mature.  Thorough  preparation  for  college,  Cavu 
attention  given  to  boys  under  17  years  of  age.    Wcll-rentfti» 
dally  lives  for  all.     Large,  airy  gymnasium  «itta  s«bBBt£f 
pool.     For  catalogue,  address  Dr.  G.  P.  Wi 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy.  ^ 

An  Ideally  healthful  location  In  the  rcaidenttal  pst  of  :*■• 
"Heart  of  the  Commonwealth."  Efficient  faculty.  Pitpat* 
tlon  for  the  best  institutions.  Terms  >400.  Tbe  Rt.  Br. 
A.  H.  Vinton.  D.D...  LL.D..  Visitor.     PIcaae  addrta. 

Josr.PH  Alaek  hHAW.  A.M..  HemdauMUr 

PENNSYLVA>aA 

Pennsylvania.  Bucks  Co.,  George  School  P.  O. 
Oenro-e    Srhnnl     Under  management  td  Soeftcti  rf 
VJCOr^e    OCaOOl.    Friends.   Thorough  colkge  jfftp* 
atlon.    Beautiful  grounds.  227  acres.    New  GymnaitfaB  tss. 
Laboratories.    Large  athletic  field.    Healthful  loeatloa.  ' 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.     For  catalog,  addrcos 

Joseph  S.  Waltoj*.  Ph.D.,  P»» 

Pennbtlvania.  Carlisle.  Box  27. 

Conway  HaU.  JJ-"^^  l^  P""*"-  «*?»-!* 


_     or  tcdiBlcal 

New  athletic  field  and  well-equipped  gntfoasluiQ.  Ftr* 
$350.  Special  Scholarships.  Georoe  Eowajid  lUf 
President.    For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  A.  HiTTCHisoN.  Pcd.  D..  BradmMV 


ERCERSBUR6 

ACADEMY 


imlcal  School  or  Bustnan.  but  wvbttlld   ^ 
laracter.    Every  effort  isnMMi»todg%*tB» 
B,  quicic  perception,  good  iudgnaaA  aal 
es  that  mako  men  or  action  aaAttMaMl 


We  not  only  thorooi^Ur  pr«paraboys  fbr  Col- 
lege. Technical  School  or  Bustnan.  but  wu  build 
up  toelr  character.    ~  -    -  -         ... 

self-reliance,  \ 

other  qualities  i 

A  boy's  mental,  moral  and  physical 
peraonat  Mterejtt  of  every  teodier. 

We  hava  prepared  a  little  Ixioklet  „ 
.  Spirit  of  Mercereburg  **  that  will  prove 
estlng  and  beneficial  to  tho  parent  oonfl 
the  education  of  his  boy.     Let  na 
booklet  and  our  oatAlogue  to  you. 

WHllAM  MAM  MfMC  PO. 


Pisa—  msntion  ths  Rsolsuf  of  Rsuisws  whsn  writing  to  adoon  »•' : 
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PENIJISyLVANIA 


St  Luke's  School  Bovs 

WAVNE,  PA,  H  ■Ik*  lr«ai  PhUadelpUa. 

CHARLLS  Ht-NKY  STROUT,  A.M..  Hcjdmiiici 


ranklin  and  Marshall  Academy,  ^"fi^f 

itmtbmitMbonUnsoUrtetrBBhjtaT.  Be&utirul  irrouD<li 
nltsrydoruiltorlM.  ljlwt»toriE«,BTmnMluni,«ihletlcn*l( 


BOVS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 
CoUegea— Military  Academies 


CAUFORNIA 


I 


CttUfomia,    Lot   Angthm, 

!  Harvard  School 

FOR  BOYS.     (Military) 


I   Omcrr.  delaJled  b; 


a.OHBNTILLEC.  BUtBT.Utt.D 


ethlehem  Preparatory  School,  ^r'^' 

tA.  Tsle.  PMDatod.  LctalEh.  Cornfll.  fic.  Over  ISoo  boya 
cpamt  far  collet  la  A2  yenn.  Liuxp  rrauDdB-  New  bulld- 
r«:  rrinnaaluni.  Bwinimlar  j>ool,  athlrtic  flcLds.    Summer 


<:na.'    E.rcirtclltbi. ««—'■—•  ---■ '"■— 


CONNECTICUT 

roNxemctTT,  Can>«'4l1.  Ulrhfl*]il  Counii 

tumse;  Hall. 


St.  Matthew's  School. 

ER.AB.IfeclOr. 

Throop  Academy  I'tJ^'i'SIitf,*,'^ 

TnlnlDE  snd  oulrtoor  )lfp  In  -tHr  mint  Ih 
world."    Flisrorallcollcioiindunlv-rrili 
Dormliory  for  BO  boys.     For  Ulmtrnlecl 

1  Throop  Poly i(  c';- 

INDIANA 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  ^dhm'S* (^u^. 


I  Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy.  ; 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


National    Cathedral    School 

FOB    BOYS     (EFISCOPAL) 

iMi  ■■  W.   SI.  UkH,  WatiiiM.   D.  C 


f  ^ 


E.  AWAVELT,  PrtnclHL  g 

IAtil  WHUnctoo,  D.  C        1 


m  tilt  Rtulmi  ef  Aid 
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GEORGIA 


A 


Florida  Military  Academy 


TlsUAtfl  tliorouililvDnpan 
Ddt-bulldlni   inllltiir;  dri 


WESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Ml.  A.M..Bnpt..  •«  tn  Upper  Alton,  II 


The  College  School,  t 


Northwestern  Military  Academy. 


dUMn."   A  patron 


ssa? 


MORGAN  PARK 
ACADEMY 

A  ChBTBOtai^BiilldlDC  School — riiufi  >■ 
Strtnwtfi   of  Facmltr 
Q^alily  of  Bail* 

Ptrranal  AtfMtiM 

Fully  equipped — (our  modern  buildioBi — with  KTttnMi-! 
knd  ample  iitliletic  Geld.  Uorgan  Paik  (or  ei«ht(a  yi^ 
hu  bvcn  cmittfully  prepaTins  boys  for  Collrse  uid  TKlq:Ka 
School  sndB—- ''■'■ '-- ^ —  -_  j_[~ 

with  t 


re  of  boy. .and  baio 
le  opportunities  for  edi 


□  ■uccesofully ' 


""y^. 


and  pfictkaj  tre* 
r\  ^ower  ocDooi  lor  amall  Bo>'9.     Seod  W 

P-riiAwidaniTTBoa  lasl  Mart— PaAB  . 


GEORGIA 


m  (Ai  gtaliai  at  H*"! 


D  writing  to  aJatrtlfn 
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Collegea— Military  Academies 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 

AN'  engineering  instituie  of  the  highesi  ri 
pragiesiive  South,  1050  ieet  above  sea 
healthiul  and  delightlul.  Advanced  c 
Eleelrical,  Textile  and  Civil  Enginceting,  E 
Chemistry  and  Architecture.  Extensive  ar 
Shop,  Mill,  Laboratories,  etc. 
The  demand  for  the  School's  graduates  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  Dormitories.  Cost  reasonable.  For  illustrated  Catalog, 
address 

K.  C  MATHESON,  LL.  D.,  President,   ATLANTA,  GA. 


(.  in  the  heart  ol  the 
■lel.  Theclimale  is 
rses  in  Mechanical, 
in ee ring  Chemistry, 
new  equipmeat  ol 


MARYLAND 


3t.  John's  Colleg^e. 

Bnabllihcil  Iflfitt.    Clinical  a 


MARYLAND 

UiRTLAHD.  Baiilmore   Boi  *.  Sutton  B 

A  Country  Home  School  ^; 

For  Votine  Boys.  Pei 


I*  AMfM*  of  KMtme  wMm  mtlUm»  M  UMrtiMn  y 
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MARYLAND 


The   Tome   School 
for  Boys 

Art  EnJoweJ  Preparatory  Sehoal 
Its  Endowrmcnt  makes  possible: 
A   Faculty   of    uniTenity   mea   who   are 
■peciiliiU  in  (heir  depanmcnls. 

An  enrotlmeat   iiniited   to  boyi  of  high 
character. 

School  buildings  and  {[rounds  repremii- 
iag  ao  inveatment  of  $1,500,000. 

BwlmralDc  Pool,  0]ra»»ifaiBi 

AthlnJcFlBldi,  CDtrunkm.  Quieter HUa Track, 

BattlDC  Caia,  Tenni*  Coorta, 

A  completely  eguipprd  iMiitr  Scbaat/ar 

UtiU  Baji.     TuiiioQ  $700. 

TaoMAiSTOciuiAiiBAicu,Ph.D.,Portl>cpa>lI,Md. 


MINNESOTA 


Shattuck  School    \   St.  Jamfls  School 


Coll«(«  PraparatDcy         )  F«r  •*)«  •  to  12 

FARIBAULT,  IWINHg»OTA 

Preptree  lor  Y«Ie,  Bomrd.  ColumWa.  Prlimteai.  OoneD. 
lIlustrsMd  Descrtptlvo  Boolilcia  and  Cat aJdc  {Ive  Informs- 


HOWE   SCHOOL 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS  I 
Etwt  Boy  lUdtM 

EwwyDij 


LAW 


Eatabliihed  IMI.    Pttts" 
u  tbe  Dcimie  <rf  LUB     S 


a  McGrvKM.  Sri 


Michii^an  Colleg:e  of  Mines. 

uaia  appLr  to  Prrildcnt  or  Scemsir.  F.  W.  k 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Th7  Stearns  SchooL°d?Stni£"- «* 

FrnNcw  HainpabLra.  Prt[>tnsforPlillUM-AIM]fivnaa4iii»« 
Jradlnc  Khools.  Ran  live  In  colla«a  with  prliidpal  aad  u* 
Cera.     GymnaaJum  and  aibleilc  fleld-     AdorrM 

Abthl-r  F.  Stkamks.  PiiiKl|i>l 

KENTUCKY 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


OHIO 

Ohio.  CtMrw  HLll,  Boi  It  (near  C1nelnn*tl). 

Ohio  Military  Institute.  SlB^'"^"SJ5Ji'S}; 

n«tflloac«ilenilcKOrk.   l^oteer  tcltaot  for  i/ounftr  bovi.   CerUn- 
Mli  Bdmln  to  eolltee*.  Athletics.  A.  ll.HEKMAW.Com'd-t. 

Omo,  Oermaatawii  (Bear  Dayton).  Box  Y». 

Miami  Military  Institute.  feJi^i^.-'SS 
NORTH  CAROUNA 

ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL 

Located  m  tW  Moutaiu  ol  Nortli  CaroUu 

The  followlnr  Is  a  ■iiumcDi.  at  In   moat  Importaat 

1.  ThesehooHseHualed  In  the  molt  healthful  re»loii 
eMl  of  the  MlBlBlppI  River.  In  a  cllmau  nvln.  the  larr- 
est  opportunity  (or  oui-door  JKe. 

i.    The  pound!  contain  Kven  hundred  acrei  of  land, 

a.    The  bulldlnpi  were  oonitrucled  eapedaUy  forschool 
4.    The  couma  of  Rudy,  thouih  broad,  an  oonilnenl. 

a.    Thr  teachmi  are  collree  iraduale..  cbo«d  tor'thWr 

fl.    TbeboyiarTundrrthecwnnaatcanandeliarcBOt 
the  principal,  and  of  ih<:lr  famllleB. 

New  York.  PcanByIvan\a.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Mlch- 
litan,  VliElnla,  North  Carollna^uth  Carolina.  Oeorila. 
Florida,  Coulslana.  Tennemee,  Kentucky. 

Copletof  (he  Year  Book,  Elvlnita  rull  deacrlpUan  ot  the 

PriKipd,  Ailmilk  Sck..],  A.bA,  N.  C 

.mOng-the- Hills.  £oyVr,Zrior    inSlv^'L'S'  l" 
nicUoD  Uld  Ibc  bwdom  of  couDUT  UFc.    £atz  J.  Kiuball. 

reni  l»mUr.     Colltie  owtlOi»t«.     PfFB»r«  for  tichnlcsi 
irimfat  (oryounc  boyt.  11  dust  tnother.  Endowment.- Every 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

if*M  wrltl*v  W  atMitlnri 
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TENNESSEE 


Columbia,  Tennessee 

luatedin  the  blue-grass  region  of  Middle  Tennenec  ExMpliH- 
ly  healihful  climaie.  Not  a  case  of  serious  illne«  among  de 
identt  in  the  historjr  of  the  school.  Equipment  tJooI  i' 
M.OOO.  Large  and  experienced  faculty.  Caiefui  pei»Dti  i«- 
iction  (or  every  boy.  Ranked  by  the  United  Slates  govemDieni 
ne  of  the  "A"  grade  schooU,  Every  mean*  pcoTidcd  iw 
rt,  development  and  pleasure.  Prepares  for  any  tollcjt  H 
ty  in  the  United  Slates  ot  for  life.  Temil  moderate.  F« 
!,  address  Box  B 

OeERTOII,  Prtaoipatt,  CehiHUa  MinUrr  AotdBRii,  Celiidia.  Thmm 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Bingham 
School 

ASHEVnXB,  N.  C 
hu  vntixti  Boys  lor  Col- 
IsBC  ud  tat  Life,  sad  Is 

For  117  Yoora. 


OHIO 


University  Sdiool 


£"s:5K:,<-fei:-,S:;,ft"ii5^f 

ftfftiS 

■;;M3'3£  \ 

■"SSWEi" 

VIRGINIA 


CASTLE    HEIGHTS    SCHOOL    kttv. 


A  »■  Rnlm  of  A«i 


t*  »*«  writiKt  to  MortiMra 
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On  main  Un 


of 


n'stitute 

A  School  of 

Hational  Patronage 


Simthein  Railway,  in  n 
East  Tennessee,  the  Su.it2.tr  land  of  America.  Most  healthful  climate  in  the  United 
States.  35  states  repiesented  past  session.  Elegant  new  buildings,  designed 
especially  for  a  modem  military  school.  Up-to-date  equipment.  Steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  lunning  water  from  fine  spring  in  every  room.  Gymnasium,  bowling 
alleys,  athletic  field,  campus  of  45  acres.  All  forms  of  healthful  outdoor  exercise. 
Encampments  in  mountains,  practice  marches,  cavalry  trips.  Thorough  class-work. 
Individual  instruction.  Prepares  for  college.  Government  Academies  or  business. 
Refined  community.  Young  ladies'  school  in  the  town.  Moral  and  social  surround- 
ings ideal.  One  of  the  most  successful  military  schools  in  the  South.  Terms, 
hoard  and  tuition,  full  session,  $300.  For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
.  C  HULVEY,  Snperlnlendcnl,  Sweetwaier,  Tenn. 


I*  AhMw  at  Stvffu'i 


wtnint  to  ailv*rtlfft 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


THE  CITADEL 

I  TbeHlUtaryColkscolSonthCaroUiM 

Oiarlcston,  &  C 


VIRGINIA 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory 

Colleges— Military  Acmdemiem 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


V^tMI  Oim&ln'  Wbltc  Sulptai , 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Mibtar7 

*ifhnn1     Modem  en "!?""'«.     l-*irt  etnmot  — 


WISCONSIN 


St.  John's  Military  Academy.  ,{^^?;f^^^ 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scboolf- 
Collegea 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


St.  Mary's  School  Mount  St.  GabrieL    i 

Cburcb  Boftrdlnc  Scbool  tor  Glrli.  Fortr-tfalrd  rfw.  Be*'    , 
icren.  New  Fireproof  BulLdlnc  rcul)'  la  ItavfKU.  Tfrma,  M* 


NEW  JERSEY 


mrHlHg  to  a^Mrt/wi* 
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GIRI,S 

ind    Preparatory   Schools— 
CoUeeea 


NEW  JERSEY 


I 


IVY  HALL 


■Ou  Haedan>ld  und  HU>  Pli 
SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 

Collcre  preparatory  and  Aali 
CcrtJflcaie  BdniltB  to  WcLWalt] 


iplli.     Boatlni,  buliet- 

.  (Deiir  PhlladrlpblaJ. 


'  York   Buburl), 

_ (tine  Courw.      Music.  Art.  Lal>- 

9  oertJfloaio  prlvlHwe.   Grmnfi^um  and  out- 

■porw.     tMretl  bealmSfptember  28lh.    For  cLrcular 
J  |q  Uiw  LotiiB'   I-   NawEu^  Pnnclpai. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


bbot  Academy. 

A  SCHOOL,  O 
Blfblletti  year  optut  Seplcmber  li,  1910.     Addrcn 


imball  School  for  Girls. 

Unlinrritr  Section  of  Worcoter.  Mm«. 
rnarallon  lor  Nen  Enfland  Collna.  Si 
fl^Kdsl  course*.  Gymnaolum.  Deid  aporu. 


K  r  li  B ALU  pH  ncltui . 


uincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

c .  _.. —  k. —  o~noB.  Ample  icrouBdi  Outdoor 

DurK»,  AdvantacH  la  UUalc, 
FDCe.  Colleie  Drepafatlanand 
itcE  M.  Wiu^BD.  PrlDiMpaL 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schoola— 
Colleges 


MASSACHUSETTS 


llAagACHnairris,  Natlclr. 

Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  ooUen  prepvatarr  idiiool  [or  firli.  SBVoatWD  m 
Boston.  10iat3oHANT,  Ml*  BioELOv  ortbcSecretar 
at  the  Bchool  on  Wedneadari  of  July  aod  Aucuat. 


Lynnholm-by-the-Sea. 

A  horns  sebool  tor  ■tewilrii.     A  heal  ihr,  buar  place  vheifl 

rlrialeBni  auliahlae  aa  wellai  tnoln.     ColKcn  n " — 

muric — undtc  dlracUoa  of "■ '  -'-'- 


wiSt&TsSio'SfS  Girls.  a^iSSSiW!: 

pill,  baa  Flv«nriilaraiid3eTmBKc)at  tcachcK.    Ooltecc  Pre- 

Ufe.    New  Department  ot  Household  EeonoinTcs.    For  cats- 


m   «      Dm  n.        n   •"^"j,^  ^^  ^    ""' 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PcimiXTjkHiA,  Bala,  near  Pbtladelpbla. 

[iss  Roney's  School  for  Girls. 

Oatrear,     Healthful  location.     Preparea  forany  won 
"eie.     Modern  equipment.     Catalome  oa  rwiutat. 


Wilson  Vjouege 

FOR  WOMEN 
Ghambersburg,  Pa. 


College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

A  Home  Scbool  for  Glrla  wlih  Gradual*  ani 
A  School  with  an  uoJotcrrupted  blatory  Irom 

Sruc'eddrtHs  '      ^cvI'Siol*  D.  Kbei' 


i^v?r,?, 


n«aM  mtntlon  Us  Rnltw  of  Ktalaiin  nihtm  uritlKt  K 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS  MARSHALL'S  SCHOOL" 


?i 


PlNNBYLVlNIl,  OtODIz  SchOOJ  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girl$. 

Mthrur.  Generil  will  colLr«rprTpar«lorj' com 
eouree  for  hlcti  scbool  (raduaiea.  Oomnilc  Klcncr. 
br  LeuUnE  coll«KM.  Catalocue  and  View  Book  upon  r 
'  Fhank  S.  Uaqiij.,  A.M,.PrlD( 


CALIFORNIA 


Mills  College 


Outdoor  Study  ^^  '■%'^\ 

Tke  Orton  School.     An  EmtUi.  _._ 

Iln  Year.  Prcparatorr  and  Flulitiliic  Councg.  Ortlncaiea 

admit  to  Ean«ni  CoU««.  Art,  Uu«lr,  Gvi —    

RldlDC.  Anna  h.  Ob 


CONNECTICUT 


r  tOUord.  UtchDeld  Oo. 

Ingleside — A  School  for  Girls. 

Scbool  rear  befUu  Tuesday.  October  4.  laiO. 
Hit.  Wh.  D.  Black.  F 


IWelleslev  and  Birn  llawr). 


Ueifcyl 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss  Sayward's  School  '^ 

Phlladelpbla.    -    - 
prepamtory  r 


■deaiajoruc.  ■ddrriiaUlBjAirn'  Safwai 


as 


Pom-ETaduau  c 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUH 


DumtiCT  or  CoLCuai 

Chevy  Chase  College  and    _ 

A  Home  School  for  YounK  Ladln.  Special 


Dismicr  op  Colcmbia.  Waablnrtoa. 
TVanafeTTed  from  Uontclalr,  N.  J.,  to 

Cloverside  School  for  Girls. 


MiM  B.  W.  TnuH 


DnrmicTT  or  Coldmbu.  Waahlssioii. 

Fairmont  2S^*An^i 

A  Horn*  School  for  Girls,  aratloa      tor 
PlaysTouad  sdJolnJIir.    OolumUa  Hdchta. 


wabbinoton.  d.  c„  iVss-i7»a-iJiH>-iM:  ctt 
The  Stuart  School  for  Girls 

AND  YoDHQ  Ladies.  MM  CbACDIA  9n 


Maine.  Portlan 


enemaadCoUcwP 


Waynflete  School.  g5S«;-Rii£ra 

•U  New  Ewland  CoUecca  and  to  Vaaaar. 

For  dicular  apply  to  Mlia  C»yi«u  {  ^ 


GEORGIA 


Okoboia,  Alheai. 

The  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  £252%. 

letepreparMory  andteneraleoimea.  p— — ■ - 

Inllnilc.  Art  and  Oratory.  OymDailuB 


Eio3ia((«a 


AGNES    SCOTT   COLLEGE 


♦    and  P«^Rr"a\oVT'"fS;hMls'of  S^uther'n'sMVei'"  "'  '^""°'"'""  """""■■"  •"  -"^  "  -  —-  —  '—^•*  -Z 

?-  •3BO,000  subscribed  for  endowment  and  enUriement.     SIOO.OOO  in  new  balldinn  Ibii  rnr.     CatokaaB  '^    ' 

V  ippllcalion.  F.  H.  CLAINEa.  t>J>,  Pa^k  4   ' 

ALABAMA 


JUDSON  COLLEGE  5K2S5^ 

For  Youn^J^dies.    ?S  .1™  t°^^^^,?i23'io'n^uo^^.iJ 


Lj»c1IrR.       ThlA  is  one  of  the  . 

.  „  o  -r^     i-aaieS.       „nli  amongst  educal, 
-^  .-  B.  A.  uld  B.S.  Degrees:  exceptionally  fine  advantages  are  olimcu  u:  «>«»..,  <..._u>.  .,.»..._.      .  ._  «.» 
equipment.     Extremely  healthy  location.     For  iUustnited  caUlog,  addtnui 

ROBERT  C  PATRICK.  Pnaidant.  Marion.  JUk.  • 
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fitaf  MMI/M  U«  Ktiiltm  of  Rtnliwt  ivAu 
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GIRLS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools- 
Colleges 


Rockf ord  College  for  Women 

KocUord  Colleu  i>  the  onli  noTnin's  college  of  the  Middit  Weil 
■CCDr^d  the  firal  tanV  m  KhAlatship  br  '^f  Commissioner  ol  Edu- 
TiSuw  .!»  fo?i  v«n^o'i  "  H"me"Ejonom!?"secreIini;i,*Libliryi 
Muiic,  Applied  De-tiEii  Depitlmentj,  Ati  ivtriie  of  one  irnlnicto. 
toever»  e(|1>l  Hudeuls.  Centrilly  located  for  Middle  Wett  itudtnli. 

iULU  H.  GUmVEl,  Ph-D.,  Piwdnt.  Bh  E.  leeUwd.  U. 


MARYLAND 


Notre  Dame  of  Md.  ^^J^^ 


<1  by  Sohool  SIsten  ol  Nptre  D 


Edgeworth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  OIRI^.  The  4Uta  mrberiiu  ThursdBy.  Stot.  S».  I»10, 


Kee  Mar-College  | 


S  U.  Newhan.  D.D-  Prci 


[New]  Maryland  College— 1853-1 910. 

For  Worneo.  Biltlmore  SuourtM.  PreiurB lory  and  Colle 
Tku  re&rs  rourgc  rorhlfh  srhool  craduitrs.  A.B.  aod  Lit 
Decrtri.  Eloeuilon;  Art;  Muilc.  Pipe  Orfan.  Eitenilve  Ca 


MOUNT  DE  SALES  ACADEMY 
OF  THE  VISITATION 

CatODBvUie,  Maryland.  S  Miles  from  Baltimore. 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  Academic  and  Senior 
Ocpartments.  Special  attention  ti>  MtJsic— Vocal 
and  IrBlrumental.  Art,  LanguaRes  and  Com- 
niercial  Courses.  Address  the  Directress. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


trtmenta  ol  Muile 
""'  b!  E^cClinioc"  ^."B.^Prafdent; 


GIRLS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Sebvoh- 
Collegea 


Lindenwood  College  fSS.  iSy^^-fSt. 

College  CourKs,  Uuilc  iidcI  An;  ricrllrni  PrrMTUv]  !- 
90  miDUtcI  [rom  St.  Loulg.      Termi  tOBQ. 


Cottey.  JJ;^'*^, 


Ohio.  Oberlln.  Drawer  Y.  Obcrllu  KlDd< 

Kindergarten  Training.  t^^Jf^fSJ 

Pro(rs>orao[Ober['    -  "  "  .      -     -   .. 

rai« — Chaixea  mr 

For  citklocuc.  addren 


TENNESSEE 


D 


Belmont  CoHefje 

For  Tmdb  Womi        llnMi^n» 

Collen  BDd   piipuntarv   Counn     Mv* 

eatCullunBHl  DounUc  SdmcTfiau*^ 
■oFaihiD.  Ainieiia.  BorKbKk  BMBt.  Rn 


Ward  Seminary  ™h  ™ 

CouiK*.     Collne  Prrparatloo.  Con 

"    r  PuDlla,  Complete  up polDt: 
■port*.      DellihttuI  ctlmati 


Baud  IDE 


BufOrd  College.  ISltTre'X-o^i' Vl"l£d  tTT 
Ideal  niburbao  location.  Thotoufh  CMIeaec^rw.  Ca^ii 
i?.',K  «dyanta»ei  In  Art,  Uuilc  and  Elpr«alDB.  Dali-nV: 
Bible  Courw.  TermopensSepl.  IS.  Wrttr  Iw  Yew  Boil 
Mr.  E  G.  BuroiiD,  Reient.     Mta.  K.  G.  Bowjno.  fn*^ 


^  For  tbc  Blabcr 

^^EdncallMi  ol  Vowia  Women 

mfol"t*i''fi5I'iSi'*"'  """'dl''*  arienietrw*! 
teajoer  aqd  pupn.  ebarnlo*  Mirlal  cuKiin.  rattatnv 

Coiumbia  InsHtate 


CollnB  PreparaioiT amlfimTee  (oarw*— fri 
-  -  -Jliurvdlasuliv.  One  teaebHiiitaur  nib  ftr 
:\  suirouudlnu.     ImpodiiR  bulMinn.  Nnm  Ite*>i4xa4 

k  REV.  WALTEt 


CONVERSE 
COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

aoBT.  pTpaZTuii.  D.. 


ACOLLEGEFOR 

WOMEN 

Muaic  and  Art 
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VIRGINIA 


owUng  Green  Semiaary.  IJiSS'TS^rff 

idtBCinlilao  BBd  boud.tltT.SO.  *Mi  mr.  BraniAorilw 
mnrm  atmtnart  Svitrm.  Id  oneor  ilie  brsulJtuI  aad  b(i 
ic  towMof  VirtlDliL  Siioof  licuLtr-  OeiTIIlutE  to  Icidlnc 
llesea.     Plwiuwwadl  kraifh.    AildrcH 

RfV.  C.    K.  MlLLICAN.  A.B..  PtlB. 

Vmaim.  Peteratuir.  Bo»  IIS. 

outhern  Female  College.  SSftHH^^lfh?? 

rliest  Vlrvtnls  Rmadardi.  Social  mlnlDf.  Pin  bqlidlnii 
ocu'fop-     tZMtoMio."  *°A*rHUwKT"?D"tTi°,  A.M."" 

lary  Baldwin  Seminary     Yot,„^",Bi™ 

Term  bEclot  Sept.  Itb.  IBIO.  Ib  shrimdoii  Vallfir  of  vtr 


Virginia  CoUege 

r  Yonno  Ladles.  BOANOKE, 


HOLLINS 

INSTITUTE 


VA. 

lb  bi  Ihr  Sovlh. 

L«iud  (■  VtOcf  o< 

far  beallh'iDd 

ElecUfe.'^Pn- 

CvllPCv  Cnn- 


iDtM.HMnM 

31ATT1IS  P.  MABKI!t.  Pre>lilent.  RoBnokn.  Ts. 
Mn.  Oertrade  Harrl*  Boatwricbt,  VI«-PrM. 


The  Thompson- Baldasseroni    School 
of  Travel  for  Girls— loth  Year. 

Elfbt  moDihr  travel  (gdnad?  abroad.   Ccunalaiia  Prcnara- 


Cours  Dwigbt. 


CO-EDVCA  TIOSAL 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBL\ 


Oriental  UiiiTef3it7. 


NOSTHWESTESN  UMVERSTTY 

School  (sf  Oratory 


\\V  "»^r  two  fm'-r 


f«.--  -sfc^d  :j  B-*iiT   asd   Bjerr-ror-cs  f  *i— --*.     T-=  c<  the 


AlEDa 


DRURY  ACADEMY. 

Prepares  l^iys  and  rirb  fT  coije«c  sciecriic  ichorj  or 
business^  Sotng  deparCncat  of  .\crk-\:lture.  Special 
courses  in  Domestic  Science,  Musi-  aixl  El'Dcuticci.  In- 
dividual ixkstnjcuoQ,  hiefa  stai>ianis,  suuad  methods. 
Facuttr,  bui^din^  and  ei:uipnient  unexcci-cd.  Separate 
dornixtaries.  Grnmasiuzi  and  oot-of -dour  sports.  Annual 

THOMAS  X  DA VB. 


Gushing  Academy.  ScS^?i!w^SSSi*i 

MrHprtcvd  school  for  tlM^aaaaaleu^vrafS^TS.  Gynmaalvm. 
Atkletlc  ft«ld.     CV«lweaiioML     For  nxakiciK,  f^<lreM 

H.  S.  Covnx.  AM..  Ptindp^ 


.  _   -  mjrttt  Ai 

Posse  Gytona^om.  H^^^ST'JSS^^SrV. 

at  PliratCAl  Tniatag.  Poiitloas  for  cradvascs.  Medl 
oat  DrputBM^iit. — Courtw  two  rran^  «■*  T^af  •«*  •pgctai 
iTate  oooTK.  aU  accompaaled  br  iMcpital  vork.  Address 


DEAN  ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Yo«mc  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  bome-Klcc 
atroasphew.  thorotuih  and  eftkicnt  trwmn«  m  every  depart- 
ment of  a  broad  culture,  a  lo>-al  and  he.pful  school  spint, 
L*l>end  endowment  permits  liberal  terras.    $300  per  year. 

For  cataloiTue  and  information,  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PIERCE,  Lilt.  D^  PriDopal 


PENNSYLVANLA 


I 


I 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAL 

Aeademictd    and    PrepmrmtoTjr   Sehooi^ 

Colleges 


Tabor  Academy 


A  modem  endowed  school,  with  the  best 
features  of  the  old  New  Englaiid  Acadcim-. 

Bo\^  and  girls  over  twelve  years  of  age  ad- 
mitted, if  ready   for  the   tibial    high-9^ooi 

COOTBe. 

Courses  preparing  for  college  and  btisiarsL 
Handicrafts. 

Beautiftd  location  on  the  shore  of  Buzzards 
Bay.  Excellent  equipment.  Annoal 
expenses  leas  than  $325.    Address 

N.  C.  HAMBLIN, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HAMTflBiBx.  Tllton.  36  School  Street. 

TUton  Seminaiy.  S5uoTT«J"Sfi!S '^ 

Special  Oo«iraes  for  Hlrli  School  Graduates.  SU 
tadacBac  Onecymnaauin.  diainchall  and  foor  < 
the  foothills  of  the  White  ICountataa. 

Gaoaaa  L. 


Xaw  HjiMpemaa.  Merldea. 

Kimball  Union  Academy.  S!f**o#  tM  *« 

attractive  flections  of  the  New  Hampshire  IfoontalxM.  Eiyrr 
enoed  lastnictorB.  Oertlflcate  fulvijarrs.    New  aad  wepan-j 
dormitories  for  drls  and  boys.  Athletic  field.  Tlie  cs»dowiiri< 
permits  low  cost  of  S200.  Address  CHAa.  Axdkv  TaAcr.  Pel 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  jERarr.  Blalrstown.     P.  O.  Box  L. 

Blair  Academy. 

ftSrd  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  CoUcce. 
acres.  Thoronrh  equipment:  liberal  endowment 
rate  ot  $150.     Opens  Sept.  14th. 


P» 


John  C.  SHAaya.  A.1I..  P.P..  Prta, 


PENNSYLVANLA 


PEXN8TLTAICIA,  Kingston. 

W7oming  Seminary.  SSSSi?  'S^ 

tory  and  BuslnesB  Courses.     Pepartmoits  of  Mwc, 
Oratory.    Fine  buildings.    Beautiful  locattoo. 
$150.     oeth  year  opens  Sept.  14th.    Cai 
Address  L.  L.  SPRAOtrr..  P.P..  LL,. 


Art  sc^ 


PEKKSTI.TAKTA.  Philadelphia.  929  Temjrfe  BnfUDar- 

National  School  °^  ^8gS%^'  ^'^ 

The  <rtdest  and  best  Bcho<rf  of  the  kind.   Thoroorh 
tlon  In  Elocution  and  Orator  and  Pramatlc  Art. 
year  opens  October  4th.     For  cataloctie.  address 
Thk  RaoiraAa. 

Pei«n8Ti<tania.  Petmsburr.     Box  10$. 

Perkiomen   Seminary.   t^SSS^^'^r^ 

alum,  campus,  athletic  field.  Small  dasses.  Ijonor  «•■  b 
SOcoUeres.  Music,  Elocution.  Stromrly  moral.  NoproCanlu 
Uquor.  tobacco  or  hazing.     $250  to  $150.     Catalorac  trvt 

Rev.  O.  S.  KaiEaau  P.P..  Pifa 


Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 


A  Co-educational  Institution, 
t)estttifUlly  located  and  only  24 
minntes  from  PhUsdclphia. 
Under  the  management  of 
Vrlevd;  Kacellent  Faculty. 
OttAlifies  students  for  College, 
Technicsl  School,  or  Business. 


Recordfor  health  nnsitrpssn  J. 
Students  are  housed  va^let 
Cottaae  System.  Modern  Stooe 
Bttildmas.  Gymnasium  a  ad 
swimmtair  pool ;  athletic  field 
snd  running  track.  Board  aad 
TnitloB,  IsDO.  Year  book  free, 
a  fSHUMsa  ■*•■  nasna  sansnaHB.  n 


Pleaa%  mention  th€  Reuleva  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  adoertiBtrt 
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NEW  YORK 


INIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 


TESTED  BY  TEN  YEARS  OF  USEFULNESS 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Aft«n>ooa  and  Evenlas  Seukxu. 

arotlmeot  In  the  ttch   year,   M   nndcDli.      Elevcalh 

jtu  beviiu  September  »,  111*. 

COURSES  IN 

Lccountancy,  BusineM  Maiuweineiil,  Finance, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Commercial 

Lavr,  Journalism,  etc. 

For  nvw  bullada  eddreu  W,  H-  Louffh.  Jr.,  Secreury, 
t^MhingiOD  Squar*  EmI,  New  York  Clly. 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ATilliamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Co-eduealloiul.     CoUece  PreperatoiT.  Coramcrelkl,  Sclirn 
.•_   .__, T..._..  f^^      1300  per  rear.     No  ei 


WH.  FIIIIT  BVEUkHD.  Pb.D 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Wot  Viioihi*.  Aldenoo.     Box  SIS. 

AUegiiany  Collegiate  Institute.  ^£1"^^^ 

iVamea.  Tema.  ladudioc  Ixxu-d  and  lultlon.  *IS7.$o.  Stanett 
If  nt  SauOiera  Seminars  SsBrm.  In  Ibe  bcautirul  anenbrlpr 
faJler-  Dellthcful  cUmaw.  Lower  ScbooL  tor  vounterpuutl). 
Boatliw.  etc.    Splendid  bealth.    Slronr  laculty. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Die  Pratt  Teachers'  Agenty,  "EflT 

Recommeiidi    tcMchen    lo  ollesea,    public   and  priraU 
Ad*4«eapannU  about  Mzhooli      WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mw, 


Nnr  YoKK.  AlbaDr,  »l  Chaprl  St. 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency.  ^^f»' 

»(np«teQl  teachera.     AMln8tea.:b " 

Stajfor  BDllelJn  No.  10.  , 


r^" 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

CampPo^mmi?it!l£5s^V 

BiccUent  Uble.    Tennla,  Ba«bsll,  Track  evfnu.  TrampJoE. 


Valparaiso  University 

(Accnditad) 

VALPARAISO.  INDIANA 


One    of    the     LArgeat    InatitutioiM 
of    Leamlnc    in    the 

Unitad    Statea 


THOROUGH  INSTRUCTION  AT 
THE  LOWEST   EXPENSE 

U  1873dnKfcorfbaJ3i 


25  Departmeids 


187  Iiutmctors 


5437  Differat  Stideib       buOai  Eqaipaeits 


rantagaa,    withonl    oakb* 

DEPARTMENTS  t 

,,  raacAar.',  JUnrfarcurten.  ^rimtiry, 
r,  M«RMi  Traimnm,  SiiamUtie.  Bimlmmy. 
Ciait  EnwintmriHg,  Clammical,  Hiaktr  EfxIhA.  Car- 
man, French,  Spanilh,  llalian,  EIbcbIIoh  and 
Oratory,  Uutic,  Fata  Art,  Lau>,  Pharmmey.  Mtdiemt, 
Dmnlal,  Cammmnial,  PtnmaiuhlB,  ^AaiwVMJtAr 
atul  Typtwritintf  Jtroiwta, 

THE  DENTAL   DEPAKTMENT 
nceatlr  aeqnired  br  the  Uatrm^tr  h  Aa  «•>■ 


.   Dr.    Tmi 


W.    Bro^w.   Da* 


MEDICAL   DEPAItTMENT 

The  course  ol  sludv  Id  (he  Medical  Department  li 
the  »he  an  that  ol  the  best  mediFal  tchoola.  The 
UaivunitVownslucollrie  and  hoipilBl  buildlnct  bolh 
in  Ch<ca(o  and  Vilparalao.  Two  jnn  of  tbs  work 
mar  be  done  In  ValpntalHi.  thut  redocini  the  cipenaea. 
or  the  entire  four  ynara  ma*  be  done  in  Chicago. 

THE   NEW  MUSIC   HALL 
enables  ihi;  ecIiooI  now  to  accommodate  all  who  wiih 
worli  In  nut  sic. 

CIVIL   ENOINEERINO 

Th*  Rariaad  Ceona  m  GwU  E 


s m  sate »  bw  lU  mimm  sedthaL 

■.  tM  »■  aaartar  rf  It  v-kt. 


•nailmi  Fm.      AdJrmmm 

H.  B.  BROWN.  PnHdMIl 
or  O.  P.  KiNSEY,  Vt^Pr—idmmt 


Thirtr-triRhlh    Yea 


1    September   20.   1910. 
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'H.GERMAN 
H  or  ITALIAN 


r£f.i 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

'"';iSi''  RoscDtlul't   Practical    Lingniitry 


Yak,  CaloBiUa.  Ckicuo,  Brawn.  F«utiyl«uU,    Bcwl 
ton,    PriacalDB.    CsnaO,    Srncnu,    Mnunala,    Jolia* 


Onr  CompIrM  li 


Infln  pdM  ill  uia  war  Iniio  131 
Ttili«rTI»  li«Bllrelr  fm  b 

belDC  imtUMMl.     Tbi  ytTH^n 


wVSH."" 


1ngrderliiat0MtkiMrt»lfd^iniTb»rit^aMi 


11?^ 


11h  kbia  at  Kb«rf  loTluK  fai  >iad  •>!  k.  vUck  ■> 


lOrt.      SUt-a.     J  KB- 


ELECTRICITY 


Will  Make  First  CUh  Bodckeq>er  of  You 

Id  uiwecki  (or  11  or  mun  naner:  diHince,  HDtHencc  <~ 

tiriil  1  find  POSITIONS,  too.  het :  plicE  Uiduuik^;  plici- 
Fcb.  H  al  f4S  KceklT  :  pcihajx  can  place  VOU,  loo.  S 
THIS  ud  wrlu  J.  H.  duoDWIN.  Kipert  Acconnl 


IN  ONE  YEAH 

SmdcB*  acMalr  «■«««  OnauK  Has 


'i^in  ; 


7,  U'l  BrtHdiny,  New  York. 


Forlnformation  Aboot  Schools 

POa  YOVB  BOY  OB  GIBI. 
tP^f     To  autmenl  l*«  mint  of  t*e  SveMmff  Fori'* 

M|l       Se»oo(  /n/omiadoii  drrulw,  (Ckonli  ore  Hig 
(CV)     tctaF  (wrtoMlIj,  iHMf«il  and  (iiv«M^t(*.  /or 

IKCMMTI  /or  rmommtii4atkm  in  tin 

EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 

OP 
THB    BVENINO    POST    OF    NEW    TOBK 

H  peel*  I    B^ports  DO 


I,     1- 

bc> 

'?„fn° 

.'    " 

ghlfr,    Uk 

IT    ]- 

EDIICATIOXAI. 

LIBBAHT 

Sbe  ^teninj  to^,=?,.^;'«ri;' 


Government  Positioes 


^olimnH  la  Ilk  phIObu  B  nwu 
am  al  cilia  klact.  Trtu  l«  oai  Ciril  9i 

MGORi 


Si 


RKAI 
Sain 


York,      laniai  atr. 
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Musical  Colleges 


INewLngland   , 

Conservatory 


IMS 


OF  MUSIC 

Bostmit  Mass. 

GBOKGC  W.  CHAOWICK,  Director. 


••Member  18. 1M«. 


No  school  id  this  country  can  contribute  as  much  toward  a  musical  education  as 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  A  steady  growth  of  over  fifty  years  has 
made  it  rich  in  experience,  and  it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  school  In  America.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory 
building,  and  splendid  equipment,  and  the  new  Residence  building  oner  exceptional 
hiciltties  for  students.  Situated  in  Boston,  the  acknowledged  music  center  of  America, 
it  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  education. 

Every  department  under  special  masters.  The  student's  capacity  sets  the  only 
limitation  to  his  progress.  The  reciprocal  relations  established  with  Harvard  University 
afford  pupils  specialadvantages  for  literary  study. 

Owin^  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department^  graduates 
are  much  m  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians.  Practical  Pianoforte  Tuning  Course 
in  one  year. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble 
practice  and  appearing  l)efore  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable 
advantages  to  tne  music  student.  A  number  of  free  violin  scholarships  available  for  1910. 

For  particulars  and  year  Ifook,  address  RALPH  L.  FU^NDERS,  Manager. 


Ma«0achct8ctts.  BottQO.  SIS  HuotlDgcoQ  Cbambcrs. 

•  aelten  Pianoforte  School.    ^llf^SSSi'^ 

MtUve  koowledc«.  InteUlcent  ear.  reliable  memory,  fluency 
I  ilfrbt  readlnir*  artistic  pianoforte  pla^^ing  are  developed 
muFtaiieoualy.     Circular  on  request.     Address 

.Carl  Faelpen,  Director.    - 


Unclassified 


New  YOBK.  iNew  York  Oty.  035  Broadway,  or 
Illinois.  Cblcago.  1515  Masonic  Temple. 

School  Information.  rj;?HSt'.'"«^?H.?,^h*^!l' 

CName  Itlod.) 


and  boys   Boarding  scbools. 
American  School  Association. 


Musical  Colleges 


Chicago  Musical  College 


Now  in  iu  NEW  HOME 


the  Lake  Front  Park. 


The  finest  building  of  iU  kind  in  existence.     Housing  the  largest  Und  most 
thoroughly  equipped  of  all  institutions  of  Musical  Learning. 


ContAininff  Offering  unsurpassed   facilities  for  rehearsals  and  put>- 

— — irl^iTirvr^  .  •      He  appearances  of  students  In  Concert,  Opera  and  the 
ZIEGFELD  HALL     Drama. 


Strongest  Faculty  ever  assembled  in  a  school  of  its  kind. 

All  Branches  of 

School  of  Acting       JUil  TQf  ^^  School  of  Expression 

(Wfll  lYl  KJ  O  JL  V^       Modem  Languages 

School  of  Acting — Direction  of  the  Distinguished  Actor,  J.  H.  Gilmour. 
School  of  Exprecsion— Direction  of  Mrs.  Letitis  V.  Kempster. 

45th  Season  begins  September  12th. 

••"Lf  ^IS'iS.JS'*^'^  College  BuUding  Poo-dad  1867  DR.  F.  ZIEGFELD.  Pr-.  Catalogs 

246-744I  Michigan  Boalorard,  Chicago 

NOTE— Applications  for  the  45  free  and  150  partial  Scholarships  wiH  be  received  until  September  Ist. 


Free 
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College  or  Business-Whidi? 


|pi|iyl  The  American  School  will  prepare  you  forceilcfeorgive 

W"  ^    g  you  a  Iharaugh  bvn'ness  Irainmg  by  mail.   You  can  do  Ibe 

,  "l^  -"^J  wort  at  honie — in  your  spate  lime — al  imall  co»L 


n  your  spate  ti 


"From  Odd  Jobs  to  a  Bachdor's  Degree" 

will  tel[  you  how  you  can  eun  yonr  war  Ihnmifa  caOege.  "  WHY  AND  HOW  "  witi  mD  yon  h»  to  find  bmr  stf 
money  far  a  Ihoiough  binin»  tnimng.  Bolh  books  (re*  ioT  a  ppslal.  Wiile  to-day  tur  rla  ill  "aelf  belp  "  iM.iika 
Fifteen  yean  ol  succeuful  leaching  by  imil  ii  our  piaiantn  oLcmciency. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  Chicago,  U.S. A. 


t.Uentitn  Kninta/ Sninti.jHlrri 


Make  tbe  Farm  Pay 


'  LEARN_^JEWEI£RS'    EN6RAVINC 
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TTU^HAT  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
^  ^    education  of  your  son  and  daughter? 
Where  will  they  study  this  fall? 

Their  education  is  the  most  iVnportant  business  to  which  you 
can  give  your  attention.  Time  spent  in  investigating  the  matter 
is  well  spent,  because  so  much  depends  on  the  right  start;  you 
can't  afford  to  make  a  mistake. 

It  takes  just  as  long,  to  receive  bad  instruction  as  it  does 
good,  and  it  costs  the  same.  There's  no  excuse  for  accepting 
poor  instruction  and  paying  the  price  of  good.  Make  sure  that 
your  boy  and  girl  have  the  best  by  employing  the  best  teachers. 


The  facility  of  this  University  represents  the  most  eminent 
men  and  women  in  the  world,  their  salaries  amoimt  to  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year.  If  you  were  to  employ  them 
to  teach  your  children,  it  would  cost  you  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  college  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years. 


The  American  Woman's  League  has 
endowed  The  Peoples  University,  and 
every  member  of  the  League  is  entitled  to 
instmction  free,  for  life.  This  privilege 
is  not  limited  to  members,  but  extends 
to  minor  children — all  of  them — of  mem- 
bers. Every  woman  of  the  .white  race 
is  eligible  to  membership;  the  cost  is 
small,  and  the  benefits  are  great. 

A  book  containing  a  full  explanation 
of  the  League  and  its  work,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  faculty  of  this  University, 
will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your  re- 
quest.   Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  at  once. 

The  Peoples  University 

P.O.BOX  1 193 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CUT     HERE 


The  Peoples  University 

P.O.  BOX  1 193 
University  City,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my 
part,  full  information  about  the  League  and 
how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  Course 
I  have  marked  below. 


. . .  Music 

. .  .Art 

. .  .  Journalism 

. . .  Short  Story  Writing 

..  .Teachers' Certificates 

...  KIbdergarten 

.  .  .  Domestic  Science 

. .  .  Civil  Service  Preparation 

. .  .  Dressmaking 

. .  .  Auto  Engineering 

. . .  Photography 

Name 

St.  &No , 

P.  O 


.  .  .Stenography 

. .  .Typewriting 

. . .  BookkeesMng 

.  .  .  Penmanship 

. .  .  General  Conunerdal 

.  .  .  Agriculture 

. .  .  Horticulture 

. .  .  Veterinary  Science 

.  .  .Floriculture 

. . .  Poultry  Culture 

...  Bee  Keeping 


Stote. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND      \tmjm^ 

^^J^^         Norft  "'^-»  «B5RV 
S£.'%'^,m  German  sssf  tSS^S 
sATvSBa 


IU.-.J-.       THE     CLENDENING 

'  IM  WEST  103d  STSEET,  M,  Y,  


ElcellFnttleRau 


The  Hotel  That  Is 
"Different" 


THE 

LENOX 


Comer  Boylston  and  Exeter 
Streets 

BOSTON 


WORLD  TOUR— ORIBiT 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  (jii)'^ 

BritUh  Mm  Tour 

BerllB.  Atbcm.  Roiuf.  London 

^rat  ud  pBieniDc 


HUDSOR  RIVER 
RY  flJIYUIilT 


REVIEW  OF  REV£WS  icm1«  ■  k 
aggregate  ifcad  a  huge  fortuic  yta^  i* 
tnvd  and  recreatian.  For  a^aauaaaab 
of  niboadt,  tf  eamilip  lina,  ho^*  Mid  rooA  W 
penoDaSy  cooducted  loun,  tbe  Renew  ei  Rcfim 
ii  the  medhim  par  efctllatct.  Iti  long  leofd 
of  Htn&Klofy  letum*  to  such  "-"tp*^— «* 
proves  diB.  Tlie  Review  of  Reviewi  ■  not  ■ 
magazine  foe  bivial  people;  luch  WfNiId  not  bq 
il  at  any  ptice.  It  ii  tbe  ^vorite  ""f™*  ^ 
the  subitantiaL  intelligent  fo&t  wlio  Kave  tbe  matt 
and  the  di^KxitMo  to  liaveL  Naie^  per  oat  • 
the  total  drculation  of  the  Review  of  Reriewi  ■ 
in  yearly  hooie  lutraoqidco*,  and  wggcdKM  ■ 
our  Tiavel  and  Recieatioa  DepaitiaenI  al  n**' 
take  and  placet  to  n<it  are  *een  at  die  tkne  wtxa, 
and  in  Ate  place  where,  they  receive  the  nud 
attention. 


Pt*t»t  «t*UM  (*•  Sialtit  of  A*B«m  mlum  mrMmg  t»  mdwtftlttn 
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4  rand  Trunk  Railwau  Sustem 


FROM  "THE   READERS'   INVESTMENT  BUREAU." 


Readers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  Bureau."  Only  a  few  of  their 
with  the  replies,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print.  Thi  great  bulk  art  awswmi 
by  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  should  accompany  each  qucsdoft. 
All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hoU  om 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  thM 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  fm 
writing.     Address  **Readers*  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  C." 


No.  222. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  mines 
or  the  reputation  of  the  investment  dealers  whose 
literature  I  enclose? — Maine. 

These  F>eople  have  no  reputation,  and  no  mines 
either — usine  the  word  "mine"  in  its  regular 
sense,  as  a  thing  that  produces  ore  and  dividends. 
The  name  under  which  you  know  the  company  is 
one  of  the  many  masks  under  which  one  of  the 
"oldest  hands*'  at  bogus  stock  promotion  has 
worked  during  the  past  lo  or  15  years — except  for 
intervals  in  jail. 

No.  223. — Can  you  outline  for  me  the  rules 
whereby  1  can  invest  to  advantage  the  sum  of 
$  1 00,000  ?^-Cm7  Engineer, 

We  could  refer  you  to  the  works  and  ex|>erience 
of  leading  authorities. on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  we 
know,  what  kind  of  money  that  $100,000  is — 
whetKer  payment  for  professional  services  or  a 
legacy  to  be  salted  away,  for  instance.  If  the  latter. 
It  might  well  go  in  part  into  railroad  bonds,  which 
are  more  attractive  now  than  for  a  long  time.  You 
can  get  4J^  to  ^^  per  cent,  from  gilt-edge  bonds 
that  last  year  yielded  little  more  than  4  per  cent. 
Information  on  railroad  bonds  ma^  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  John  Moody,  Floyd  Mundy, 
Charles  Sjjeare,  and  Thomas  Woodlock,  of  which 
your  publisher  can  send  you  a  list.  Some  very 
good  "rules"  are  described  in  our  Finance  and 
Business  Department  of  this  issue. 


No.  224. — I  have  been  left  a  widow  with  a  girl 
to  educate,  and  with  about  $10,000  insurance.  I 
mean  to  get  along  on  the  income  if  possible.  A 
bond  a^ent  assures  me  that  the  two  bonds  de- 
scribed in  the  circulars  enclosed  pay  better  interest 
than  ordinary  5  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds,  and  are* 
absolutely  safe. '  Are  they? — msconsin. 

No.  They  are  several  miles  from  being  as  near 
"absolutely  safe"  as  the  kind  of  bonds  you  ought 
to  have.  It  is  ungrateful  for  us  to  advise  against 
any  given  bond.  It  "hurts  business"  for  some- 
body. But  in  your  case  we  simply  must  report  that 
the  bonds  are  not  the  right  kind  for  a  widow.  If 
they  were  they  would  not  carry  an  enormous  stock 
bonus.  They  might  do  for  a  business  man  who 
plays  the  game — who  puts  hb  money  into  a  dozen 
or  twenty  such  things,  hoping  to  make  on  the 
lucky  ones  more  than  he  loses  on  the  others.  If 
•you  want  nf%re  than  5  per  cent,  there  are  ways  to 
obtain  it  with  safety.  One  of  the  best  is  to  get 
hold  of  a  dealer  in  real  estate  mortgages  who  is 
well  recommended,  and  examine  that  dealer's 
references.  If  you  find  that  officers  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  banks,  together  with  experi- 
enced private  investors,  report  uniformly  upon  that 
dealer  as  a  man  who  looks  after  all  the  insurance, 
taxes  and    repairs,  of    the  properties    that   secure 


the  loans  he  handles,  and  has  done  90  for  a  nua- 
ber  of  years,  and  has  given  satisfaction  to  e\Try- 
body,  you  can  get  6  per  cent,  and  sometime*  tntxt 
on  a  good  deal  of  your  money  without  anxiet> . 


No.  225.  — Do  you  think  Quaker  Oat»  prelcrrcd 
stock  is  a  good  investment  for  $io»ooo?  It  pa)-! 
6  per  cent. — Commission  Merchant. 

The  stock  is  bought  and  sold  on  the  Chkac* 
Exchange.  It  would  yield  you  nearly  6  per  ceaL 
at  present  prices.  The  company  b  |>robaDly  m  m 
strong  a  position  as  one  could  be  that  »  engai^H 
in  such  a  competitive  basiness — selltns  a  uidtt 
product,  like  oatmeal,  under  a  trade-mark,  id 
management  is  certainly  one  of  the  best.  WhkoLt 
knowing  what  the  $10,000  represents  to  you  aad 
to  your  business,  we  could  not  say  how  much  of  c 
would  be  suitable  for  an  industrial  stock  of  tkii 
nature.  Even  during  the  panic  of  1907*  howwer. 
the  preferred  stock  did  not  go  below  85,  whki 
compares  very  highly  with  others  of  its 


No.  226. — An  agent  has  been  calline  on  me  mmi 
wants  to  sell  me  stock  in  a  wonderful   but  too  n^ 
chine  company.     I  enclose   the  name  and  addlT^^ 
of  the  main  office  of  the  company  that  makes  thrtr 
machines  in  New  York  City. — Texas. 

"Not  found"  b  what  the  Post  Office  Defun 
ment  stamped  the  envelope  we  addressed  to  tbr 
company.  You  would  doubtless  prefer  to  in\t>' 
with  a  concern  that  can  be  "found"  at  its  pUcr' 
business.  There  are  several  of  these  that  ha^r 
been  selling  stocks  and  bonds  for  a  generatkn  it 
more. 


No.  227. — I  have  chosen  a  local  trust  compsr. 
as  one  of  the  executors  of  my  estate,  and  uxy  t«  • 
sons  as  the  other  two  executors.  One  of  thnr 
however,  is  now  in  Alaska,  so  he  is  not  el»&le— 
not  being  a  resident  of  this  state.  Can't  I  £c  it  ^ 
that  when  he  returns  from  Alaska  and  qualifies  for 
residence,  the  trust  company  will  admit  him  toon- 
executorship,  and  will  give  him  his  share  of  tbr 
commission  as  executor? — Retired. 

Certainly.     We  asked   the   legal    departnaest  ^^ 
Trust  Companies^  the  New  York  mai^azine  devxicre; 
to   that  special  interest,  for  definite   confirmatiop 
and  learn  that  when   the   testator   fixes    the  com- 
pensation of  hb  executors,  and  th«?y  accept,  \hr\ 
thereby  waive  their  right  to  the  usual  compcita- 
tion  as  fixed  by  statute.    A  provision   in  a  wdl  tbj' 
three  executors  shall   share  the  fees  amounts  to  j 
reduction  of  the  fee  of  the  first  two,  and  the  gram 
ing  of  a  legacy  to  the  third.     As  for  your  .\iisLi 
son  becommg  a  co-executor,  on   principle,  and  \  \ 
inference  from  cases  of  similar  purport,  no  rea*"- 
can  be  seen  why  such  *an  appointment  would  U 
invalid. 


Continued  on  Pasf  42. 
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Thb  directory  win  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  broken 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
•t^iti^m*  advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


In  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  value  of 
a  banking  firm  to  a  client  depends  upon 
the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
rendered  and  the  integrity  and  experi- 
ence of  the  firm. 

Record 

The  history  of  bonds  a  banking  firm  has  sold  during 
its  business  life  is  the  best  possible  evidence  as  to  the  merit 
underlying  the  firm*s  offerings. 

We  submit  the  record  of  our  offerings  over  a  period  of 
many  years  as  an  indication  of  our  ability  and  an  earnest  of 
our  purpose  to  supply  you  with  dependable  investments. 

We  are  in  position  at  all  times  to  offer  Municipal*  Rail^ 
road  and  Public  Utility  Bonds*  wrhich  wre  have  carefully 
investigated  and  wrhich  are  adapted  to  the  varied  require- 
ments of  careful  investors.     Inquiry  cordially  invited. 


Write  for  pamphlet  No.  %47.  entiled  "A  ^nd  Dealer's  Circular. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK  PIOLADELPHIA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

49  Wan  St.  1421  CliMtaat  St.        1S2  Moovm  Sl         424  CiJtfotalk  St. 


** 


It  !•  to  jour  Adv*ntAs«.  when  wiitlns,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  RoYlew  of  Reviews 
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Conservatism 


It  is  the  natural  desire  of  every  per- 
son to  invest  money  profitably.  The 
permanent  safety  of  one's  principal, 
however,  is  of  infinitely  greater  mo- 
ment than  an  excessive  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  liable  to  be  unexpectedly 
reduced  or  suspended.  Therefore, 
to  select  investments  combining 
safety,  regularity  of  income,  a  reason- 
ably broad  market  and  promise  of 
appreciation  calls  for  discrimination. 
This  will  explain  why  well-informed 
investors  are  loath  to  consider  the 
purchase  of  investments  that  are  not 
recommended  by  an  experienced  and 
reliable  investment  banking  firm. 

We  have  been  in  the  investment  bankin{( 
business  about  forty  yeais.  The  facilities  of 
our  organization  are  modem  in  all  respects. 
Being  in  direct  tuuch  with  all  of  the  security 
markets,  we  are  always  in  a  position  to  advise 
investors  as  to  quotations  and  general  condi- 
tions. We  give  the  same  careful  attention 
to  all  communications  addressed  to  tis  upon 
this  important  subject,  no  matter  whether  the 
amount  of  money  involved  be  large  or  small. 

Our  Circular  No.  953  describes 
several  issues  of  sound  investment 
bonds  secured  upon  properties  of  es- 
tablished value  and  demonstrated 
earning  power.  The  bonds  have  been 
purchased  by  banks  and  well-informed 
investors.  They  yield  from  about 
41^  to  5(^%  and  have  a  good  market. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  956 
**  Knowledge  of  lovettmeott  ** 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Inf— tmiit  Bankers 
43  Exchang*  Plmiem,  N«w  York 


Alkaaj,  N.  T.         B^stoa,  Matt.         CUctf*,  DL 

Meint>ert  New  York  Stock  Exchanire. 


Continued  fnm  AW  40 

No.  228. — I  airt   74  years  old.     I  have  retired 
from  business.    Fifteen  years  ago  I  began  gettiof 
a  little  money  to  invest,  and  I  nave  gradu^-  k- 
cumulated  175  shares  of  stocks  as  fcdlows: 
6  Atchison  20  Great  Northern 

29    do.     preferred  12  Southern  Pacific 

21  Steel     do.  10  Pennsylvania 

22  Illinois  Central  9  Northern  Pacific 
JO  Union  Pacific  7  St.  Paul 

You  have  been  counseling  for  nearly  a  year  that 
men  in  my  position  should  turn  such  stock  into 
short  term  notes.  I  wish  1  had  done  so  a  year  agu. 
It  would  have  made  a  difference  of  nearly  $5.ooa 
Must  I  seU  now? — Illinois 

By  no  means.  You  evidently  have  in  mind  the 
hysterical  utterances  of  some  of  the  railroadi' 
spokesmen  recently.  But  the  railroads  are  a  \xi\ 
long  wav  from  rum.  Should  very  sharp  breab  in 
the  market  occur,  owing  to  crop  failures  or  sume 
catastrophe,  so  that  these  stocks  would  be  luv 
enough  to  average  you  more  than  six  per  cent., 
they  would  be  better  to  buy  than  to  sell.  If,  oi 
the  other  hand,  the  "bull"  party  bring  about  the 
sudden  rise  in  stocks  that  they  talk  about  so  mudi, 
it  would  be  clearly  desirable  to  make  a  change  iniD 
short-term  notes — beginning  whenever  your  stocb 
sell  so  high  as  to  yield  an  average  of  less  than  4'i 
per  cent.,  as  they  did  last  fall. 

No.  229. — What  would  you  advise  an  unmarnni 
woman  who  wants  to  save  money  regularly?  1 
have  been  offered  a  plan  to  buy  guaranteed  roort- 

gages  on   installments  of  $10  a  month.     Another 
rm  is  willing  to  buy  stocks  for  me  on  the  insufl- 
ment  plan. —  Virginia, 

The  latter  is  one  of  the  worst  and  the  former  ooe 
of  the  best  ways.  Stocks  are  not  nearly  as  suitable 
for  you  as  real  estate  security.  Frankfy,  me  do  oa 
Quite  see  how  it  pays  the  former  company  to  srfl 
Uiese  guaranteed  mortgages  on  installments.  TW 
expensive  stationery,  etc.,  must  eat  up  the  roarKifl 
of  profit  on  such  things,  which  is  small  at  the  hat 
We  have  concluded  that  the  company  is  workinc 
in  a  very  broad-gauged  way — that  it  m-ants  t.' 
build  up  friends  in  every  section  of  the  countn. 
not  limiting  its  clients  to  those  whose  means  arr 
now  unlimited — since  the  small  investor  of  to-da^ 
may  very  well  be  the  big  investor  of  to-inorrot 
We  are  not  in  the  company's  confidence  in  thb 
matter;  our  conclusion  is  a  result  of  indepeodes: 
figuring.  Certainly  the  record  of  the  compan>-  Uf 
a  generation  in  handling  real  estate,  and  the  maiiv 
millions  of  its  resources,  lead  the  financial  cuo- 
munity  to  pronounce  its  guaranteed  mortga(e» 
about  as  safe  as  anything  human  can  be. 


INVESTMENT  BUREAU  BULLETIN,  Nt.  3 

Readers  are  ref ened  to  page  4  of  tk 
preceeding  section  for  a  durd  '*Bulletm**  in 
die  series  of  which  die  first  was  pcinlcd  io 
the  May  number,  page  44,  and  die  second 
in  the  June  number,  page  28b. 


Busy  bankers  giv  personal  att«ntfon  to  ln«ulron  they  know  to  bo  sorloos 
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CHICAGO    INVESTMENTS 

NETTING  FROM   5   TO   6% 

F*irst  Mortgage  Bonds  secured  by  downtown  office  buildings,  manufacturing  plants  and  apartment 
iMiildings  in  Chicago  and  First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Chicago  business  and  residence  prop>erty,  when 
conaenrattvely  issura  and  properly  safeguarded,  are  among  the  soundest  and  most  desirable  of  a|l 
classes  of  investments,  combinmg  as  they  do  the  following  excellent  characteristics. 

First — ^They  are  the  simplest  of  all  forms  of  securities,  involving  no  complex  questions  of  legality  of 
isstte,  pnority  of  lien,  franchises  or  legislation. 

S«eMid— The  security  is  definite,  tangible  property,  with  a  value  that  is  readily  ascertainable  and 
is  always  open  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  mvestor. 

TMrd — ^The  income  for  the  protection  of  interest  and  principal  is  definitely  known  and  tmiformly 
maintained. 

FswUl — ^The  majority  of  these  investments  are  issued  under  our  plan  of  serial  payments,  which 
provides  fot  a  rapia  reduction  in  the  amount  of  principal  and  a  corresponding  mcrease  in  the 
mar^  of  security. 

FHtll — Our  experience  in  handling  Chicago  investments  has  been  derived  from  forty-five  jrears  of 
constant  and  successful  oi>erations  in  this  field  and  the  bonds  and  mortgages  offend  by  us  have 
been  subject  to  the  most  rigid  investigation  as  to  value  of  security,  location,  titles  and  responsi- 
bility of  borrower. 

The  Real  Estate  Bonds  are  in  $500  and  $1,000  denominations  and  in  convenient  maturities  of  from 
one  to  twelve  years.  The  Mortgages  are  in  amounts  of  $10^000  and  upwards  and  usually  run 
for  three  or  five  years. 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  No.   703N. 

Peabod^Boii^hteliiig  &Co. 


CEstabliahed    1868) 


181    La   Salle   Street, 


Chicaso 


Investment  vs.  Speculation 

Securities  which  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  price  are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of 
careful  investors.  The  prices  of  many  railroad  and  industrial  bonds  and  stocks  are  not  only 
seriously  affected  by  shrinkage  in  earnings  caused  by  general  business  depressions,  but  such 
securities  are  often  pledged  as  margin  for  loans  with  the  result  that  in  a  rapidly  falling  stock 
market  loans  are  called  and  collateral  is  sold  almost  regardless  of  value. 

Carefully  selected  bonds  of  public  service  corporations,  furnishing  gas,  electric  railway  or 
electric  light  service,  enjoy  greater  stability  in  prices  than  those  of  the  classes  named.  These 
are  held  for  investment  and  not  for  speculation,  and  the  earnings  of  such  companies  are  well 
maintained  even  in  dull  times. 

We  can  always  furnish  a  carefully  selected  list  of  such  bonds*  which  have  been  issued  with 
the  approval  of  Public  Service  Commissions,  by  companies  which  we  either  control  or  in 
which  we  have  large  interests,  at  prices  to  yield  an  income  of  from  5^  to  6^. 

Don't  lose  your  savings  by  buying  speculative  issues.  Buy 
investment  bonds. 


CIRCULARS    UPON    REQUEST 


BERTRON, 


4»  WaU   Street 
NEW  YORK 


GRISCOM 

BANKERS 


&  JENKS 


Land  Title  Building 

PHILADELPHIA 


It  Is  to  joor  advantec*.  whon  wiitlns.  to  explain  that  yoa  aro  a  reader  of  the  BoTiew  of  Bevlewe 
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First  Preferred  7%  Cumulative  Stock 

of 

PuBuc  Securities  Company 

An  investment  for  the  careful  business  man  in  search 
of  high  income.  Upon  the  terms  at  which  it  can  now 
be  purchased  it  also  offers  a  much  larger  return  than  is 
usually  associated  with  enterprises  of  such  high  standing. 


The  Public  Securities  Company  is  an  invest- 
ment hanking  corporation,  organized  on  a  prof- 
it-sharing ba^  which  offers  the  opportunity  of 
eamii^  the  excellent  profits  and  affording  the 
same  dfe^ree  of  safety  of  such  institutions,  without 
committmg  its  stockholders  to  a  double  liability 
on  their  shares,  as  in  the  case  of  many  financial 
jcorporations. 

The  Company's  authorized  capital  is 
$20,000,000.  With  its  large  resources  it  wUl  suc- 
cessfully occu|^  a  field  not  now  adequately  cov- 
ered in  the  Middle  West.  It  will  purchase  or 
underwrite  entire  bond  issues  of  Municipalities, 
Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Power,  Steam  and  Electric 


The  bonds  handled  by  the  Company  will  be 
sold,  at  wholesale  only,  to  insurance  companies, 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  conducting 
a  retail  bond  business. 

The  officers,  directors  and  members  td  the 
Advisory  Board  are  well  known  and  successful 
bankers  and  financiers.  Their  location  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry  will  be  of  material  aid  in 
obtaining  and  profitably  disposing  of  good  secur- 
ities. Their  experience  in  dealing  with  various 
lines  of  investment  business  justifies  public  confi- 
dence in  the  safe  and  conservative  management 
of  the  Company. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


WALTER  BARKER.  PMrta,  DL 

PrealdeDt  Commerolat-Qerouui  NAtlonAl  Bank. 

JOHN  W.  BLOiXlETT.  Qmad  Rapkl%,  Mkh. 

CluUrmAa  o(  Boanl  and  TreMurer  Bkidgett  Co.,  Ltd. 
Vloe-PrMtdent  Fourtli  Nfttlonal  Bank. 

FRANK  H.  BUHL.  Sharoo.  Pa. 

President  The  Bulil-Klmberly  Corporation. 

HORACE  a  BURT.  Chlcaao,  IH. 

Formerly.  Third  Vloe-Preildent  Chlcaco  *  North 
Western  Railway  Co. 
President  Union  Paolflc  Railroad  Co. 
Receiver     Chloago-Qreat  Western  Rail- 
road Co. 

H.  M.  BYLLESBY.  Chkaao*  U. 

President  H.  M.  ByUesby  A  Co.,  Consultlnc  Enft- 
neers. 

EDWARD  a  COWDERY.  Chkaao.  U. 

Vice-President  Peoples  Oas  Ugbt  *  Coke  Oa 

JAMES  B.  DANAHBR.  Detfolt.  Mich. 
President  Danaher  A  Melendy  Co. 
Director  Detroit  Trust  Co. 

SAMUEL  INSULL.  Chlcatp.  IH. 

President  Commonweann  Edison  Co. 
President  North  Shore  Electric  Co. 


THOMAS  B.  MITTEN.  Chicago.  Ul. 
President  Chlcaco  City  Ral'vay  Co. 

H.  H.  PK»C1NQ.  BuMt  Orange.  N.  J. 

Secretary  New  Jersey  Registration  *  Trust  Co. 

CLARK  L.  POOLE,  Chicago.  IM. 
dark  L.  Pools  A  Co..  Bankers. 

BERNARD  B.  SUNNY.  Chicago,  W. 

President  Chicago  Telephobe  Company. 
Vice-President  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  On. 
Director  General  Elcctrle  Co. 
Director  First  National  Bank.  Chicago. 
Director  Chicago  City  Railway  Co. 


D.  THATCHER.  PlisMo.  CoL 

President  FtrstNatkMia] 


Bank. 
Director  American  Smelting  *  Reftnlng  Co..  New 
York. 

CHARLES  H.  DEPPB.  Chlcaao.  U. 

Vice-President. 

WALTER  A.  ORAPP.  Chicago.  IIL 
Vtce-Prerident. 

JOSEPH  H.  ROY^iCUcago.  U. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

HOMER  W.  McCOY.  Chicago^  U. 
Preadent. 


Railways,  and  other  corporations.  Such  issues 
will  be  accepted  only  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  properties  by  the  Company's 
engineers,  attorneys,  outside  independent  experts 
and  the  approval  of  its  Executive  Board  of  well- 
known  business  men  and  hankers. 


The  funds  of  the  Company  will  be 
only  in  the  class  of  high  grade  securities  above- 
mentioned,  thus  safeguarding  your  investment 
and  its  capital  at  all  times.  The  First  Preferred 
Cumulative  Stock  is  preferred  both  as  to  dividends 
and  assets. 


Busy  banlMra 


Slve  parsonal  aitanUoH  to  ln«ulr«n  thmy  knew  to 
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This  investment  carries  a  7%  Cumulative  Dividend 
with  unusual  safety  and  at  the  same  time  participates 
in  the  surplus  earnings  of  a  profit-sharing  investment 
banking  corporation. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


fb  H.  BURNHAM.  Lincoln,  N«k. 
PrMktent  FIrat  N*tloiua  Bank. 

A.  a  CAMPBELL,  NaldMK.  Ml«. 
PrMktent  First  Nftteba  Bank. 

LYNN  H.  DINKINS.  Nmt  Orlcnnf.  Liu 

rwUdtPt  Inuratate Trust*  BanJUng Co. 

J.  L.  EOWAIU>S,  BurHnclon,  la. 

Prasldsnt  MertfiA&ts  NAtkuuU  Bank. 

C.  F.  ENRIOHT.  Sc  JoMnh.  Mo. 

Bnrtgtit  A  Falrlelgb.  iDycstment  Bankers. 

F.  H.  FRIESk  Wkwioo-Saton,  N.  C 
Presldaat  Waeiioyla  Loan  A  Trust  Co. 

W.  &  OLENN.  Spnrtanbnri.  &  C. 
rrssldspt  doeurlty  Trust  Co. 

a  B.  QORIN.  Decatur.  DL 

Presldaat  MllUkln  NatloQal  Bank. 

CALDWELL  HARDY.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Presldont  Norfolk  National  Bank. 


B.  F.  HARRIS 

Vloe-PresMent  First 


ID. 

National  Bank. 

HENRY  a  HEROET,  PsMn.  lU. 
George  Herget  A  Sons,  Bankers. 

CLAY  H.  HOLLISTER.  Orand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Casbler  Old  National  Bank. 

X  H.  INQWERSEN.  CUnlon.  la. 

Prestdoit  Peoples  Trust  A  Savings  Bank. 

P.  C  KAUFFMAN.  Tacooa.  Wash. 

VIoe-Prcaldent  FldeUty  Trust  Co. 

&  T.  UNDSEY.  Sontb  Bend,  Ind. 
CMhlsr  Citlsens  National  Bank. 


W.  P.  MANLBY.  Sioux  GHr,  ia. 
President  Security  National  Bank. 

J.  H.  MILLARD,  Oaaha.  Neh. 
President  CMnaha  National  Bank. 

&  B.  MONTQOMERY.  Qutecv.  U. 

Vloe-Prestdent  Bute  Savings.  Loan  A  Trust  Oo. 

LOOAN  C.  MURRAY.  LoutovW^  Ky. 
President  American  National  Bank. 

JAMES  NATHAN.  Meunhls,  Tens. 

Cashier  Manhattan  Savings  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

F.  a.  PETTIBONB,  Oalvcslon,  Teic 
Vice-President  at/  National  Bank. 
Vice-President  and  Qena«l  Manager  Gulf,  Cotorado 
A  Santo  Fs  Railway. 

ISAAC  POST,  Scnuiton.  Pis. 

Cashier  First  National  Bank. 

F.  W.  PRENTISS,  Cohinbus,  Ohio. 

PrcsldMBt  Hayden-Cimton  National  Bank. 

J.  EVERTON  RAMSEY.  West  Cheslsr,  Ps. 
President  Chester  County  Trust  Co. 
Vice-President  National  BanToT  Oxioid.  Oslotd. 

Pa. 
Treasursr  Lincoln  University.  Pa. 

8.  B.  RANKIN,  South  Charleston,  O. 

President  Bank  of  South  Charleston. 
Secretary  Ohio  Bankers  Assoehttlon. 

J.  P.  M.  RICHARpS,  Ssekans^  WaA. 

President  Spoka^  *  Eastern  Trust  Co. 

W.  A.  SADD,  Chaltanoogs,  Tenn. 

President  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank. 

J.  W.  WHUINQ.  MoMIe,  Ala. 
President  Peoples  Bank. 

J.  O.  WILLSON,  Blooainglon,  U. 
Pretfdent  Peoples  Bank. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


The  Stock  of  Public  Securities  Company  is  now 
offered  in  blocks  of  seven  shares,  consisting  of 
five  shares  of  First  Preferred  7%  Cumulative 
Stock  at  par  -with  two  shares  of  Common  Stock, 
for  $500  per  block.  As  many  blocks  may  be 
bought  as  desired. 

Payment  may  be  made  on  either  of  the  follow- 
ing plans: 

Cash  in  full  with  subscription,  or  on  the  de- 
ferred pajrment  plan,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
furnished  upon  application. 

The  two  shares  of  Common  Stock  received  with 
each  five  shares  of  First  Preferred  7%  Cumulative 
Stock  should  materially  increase  m  value  as  the 
business  of  the  Companv  progresses. 

The  Company's  stock  is  divided  into  100,000 
shares  d  First  Preferred  7%  Cumulative  Stock, 
par  value  Si  00— 80,000  shares  of  Common  Stock, 
par  value  $100 — and  20,000  shares  of  Participating 
dtock,  par  value  $100. 


The  Participating  Stock  is  held  by  those  charged 
with  the  efiicient  and  profitable  conduct  of  the 
business  and  cannot  be  retained  by  them  after 
leaving  the  Conipany's  service. 

None  of  the  Common  Shares  go  to  the  organ- 
izers as  promotion  stock. 

All  the  profits  of  the  Company  go  first  to  pay  the 
7%  dividend  on  the  First  Preferred  Cumulative 
Stock,  and  the  surplus  will  be  divided  emially 
between  the  Common  and  Participating  StooLS. 

Dividends  on  the  Common  Stock  obUtined  with 
the  First  Preferred  7%  Cumulative  Stock  will 
add  to  the  income  value  of  the  investment. 

This  investment  possesses  many  attractions  to 
investors  seeking  a  good  return,  with  unusual 
safety,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  an  opportun- 
ity to  realize  a  larger  profit  without  incurnng  the 
risk  of  irresponsible  speculations. 

Subscriptions  or  requests  for  further  infor- 
mation should  be  addressed  to 


McQ>y  &  0>mpanyy  444-181  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago 


li  la  to  jrour  •dvantase,  wh«ii  writing,  to  explain  tha'. 
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Your  Security 

Is 
The  People's  Pledge 


Municipal  Bonds — issued  for  the  provision  of 
funds  for  public  improvements  and  public  works 
— ^are  the  obligations  of  a  whole  community.  They 
are  a  valid  tax  lien  upon  all  the  property  of  every 
resident.  The  people  have  pledged  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  and  so  long  as  the  com- 
munity endures  the  holder  of  its  bonds  is  pro* 
tected  by  this  pledge. 

Municipal  Bonds  are^  therefore^  the  safest  form 
of  investment  known. 

Because  of  this  assured  safety,  the  bonds  of 
our  larger  and  better  known  communities  are 
popular  and  consequently  so  high  priced  that 
their  income  yield  is  not  attractive^  except  to  the 
very  large  investor. 

Combine    Income    "wMi    Safety 

But  the  thriving,  growing,  substantial  communi- 
ties of  the  great  Middle  and  South  West  offer  a 
golden  opportunity  to  the  moderate  investor,  who 
must  combine  with  utmost  safety  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  Their  securities,  though  not  so  well  known, 
are  just  as  valuable  and  just  as  safe^  proportionately, 
as  the  bonds  of  our  largest  cities.  And  they  yield 
often  more  than  twice  the  income  of  the  ordinary 
metropolitan  municipal  bond.  Some  of  them  pay 
6% — none  less  than  4%. 


Th4 


Bonds    Our    Specialty 


As  sellers  of  bonds  we  must  know  everything 
concerning  the  issues  we  offer  our  clients.  We 
cannot  afford  to  recommend  any  security  until 
we  have  investigated  and  are  satisfied  that  it  pre- 
sents every  element  of  safety  and  profit.  We  are 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  communities  whose 
municipal  bonds  we  handle.  We  are  in  constant 
business  connection  with  their  people  and  fiuniliar 
with  their  wealth  and  strength.  We  have  ex- 
amined every  issue  and  we  specialize  on  these 
securities  because  of  our  opportunity  to  know  con- 
cerning them,  and  consequently  to  recommend  them. 

Send  us  your  name  today  for  lull  information 
about  these  tax  bonds.  We  can  furnish  fiicts  and 
figures  which  will  enable  you  to  help  your  income 
and  add  to  your  security. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  place  for  your  July  funds. 
At  least  it  is  worth  your  while  to  get  the  fiicts. 
Won't  you  send  your  name  NOW? 

D.  Arthur  Bowman 

High  Grade 
Investment  Bonds 

608  3rd.  NatiMd  Buik  BMg.,  St  Lous,  Mo. 


Money  at  Work 
Never  Grows  Old 


MONEY,  wisely  invested,  Is  the  one  ser- 
vant that  works  jrear  in  and  year  out, 
Sundays  and  weekdays,  day  and  night.  It 
never  tires;  it  never  grows  ol3. 

Your  surplus  funds  invested  in  cmnhaJky 
selected,  high-grade  bonds  will  pay  you  a 
fixed  income  for  a  period  of  years,  long  or 
short  as  you  may  desire,  and  at  the  end  ol  the 
time  will  come  back  to  you  ready  to  be  sent 
out  to  work  again. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet,  telling  in 
easily  understood  terms,  about  investments, 
and  the  purjioses  for  which  bonds  are  issued, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  free  of  cost. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S,  "Financial  Courtship,'' 
and  Circular  No.  32-S. 

£.    H.  ROLLD4S  &  SONS 

John  Hancock  Bldg.  Boston,  Mua. 

NewYoifc  CbleagD  DaiTw 


Municipal  Bonds 

Yleldlns  S^l^<fh 

Next  to  government  bonds  the  israea 
of  the  municipalities  of  this  country  are 
regarded  as  the  acme  of  safety. 

On  account  of  their  intrinsic  aecuzity. 
the  interest  yield  from  an  investment  in 
niunicipal  bonds  is  generally  so  low  as  to 
make  them  undesirable  for  the  individual 
investor;  by  far  the  larger  proportion  be^ 
ing  absorbed  by  large  institutions,  such  as 
Savings  Banks.  Insurance  Companies,  etc 

CXu*  bu3ring  facilities  have  enabled  us 
recently  to  purchase  two  issues  of  munic- 
ipal bonds  on  favorable  terms  which  i^re 
are  now  offering  to  yield  5%  and  51^^, 
respectively. 

IVrite  Iff  ioJay  for  dreular  gMng  Jul!  ducriptkm. 

Lawrence  Bamum  &  Co., 

BANKERS 


33  Pin*  StrMt,  N«w  York 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  atUnUon  Co  ln«ulr«rs  the  j  know  Co  bo  sorlous 
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Thm  firm  of  Canimna  A  EotUb,  Ine,,  in  twmniyymttn  bamnmu  mxpmrimnem  haom  mmpmr 
had  a  dmfaaiimtl  Smcttriiy.    Jnveaiigatm  aa  through  Dun  or  BradUr—U 

7%  SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

W«  olfer»  Mibj«ct  to  prior  mJo,  tho  foUowing: — 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  7%  Improvement  Bonds 

$30,000  Seattle      5  yr.  7%.  Date,  Nov.  23,  1909.  District  1690. 

$70,000  Seattle    10  yr.  7%.  Date,  Feb.    14,  1910.  District  2007. 

$14,000  Tacoma  10  yr.  7%.  Date,  May     2,  1910.  District  419. 

$18,000  Tacoma  10  yr.  7%.  Date,  Apr.   21,  1910.  District  '420. 

These  bonds  are  issued  for  public  improvements,  including  Paving,  Grading,  Sewers,  etc. 
They  are  District  Municipal  Bonds.  Under  the  state  law  they  are  a  preferred  lien 
on  all  the  property  in  the  district  improved.  No  like  municipal  investment  in  the 
country  bears  as  high  a  rate  of  interest. 

Price  to  not  %V2°h  to  6^^ 9^ 
Wo  offer  the  remaining  untold 

$68,000  First  Mortgage  1% 

Gold  Bonds  of  the  Lower  Yakima  Irrigation  Company.  Date,  Jan.  15, 1910.  Denomina- 
tion, $1,000.    Total  issue,  $350,000.    Maturities  as  follows: — 

$18,000,  due  1917  $19,000,  due  1918  $31,000,  due  1919 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  all  the  property  and  assets  of  the  Lower 
Yakima  Irrigation  Company,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Yakima  and  Columbia 
River  Valleys,  Washington,  valued  at  $1,902,800.  These  assets  consist  of  a  complete 
gravity  irrigation  plant  in  operation,  water  rights,  3000  acres  unsold  land,  contracts  for 
4000  acres  of  land  already  sold,  4900  acres  excess  water  rights,  dam,  24^  miles  canals, 
25  miles  laterals,  town  property  at  Richland,  Washington,  etc. 

par.    Interest  to  net  7% 


7%  and  8%  Seattle  Mortgage  Loans 

This  company  has  for  sale  at  all  times  approximately  $200,000  in  first  mortgage  loans, 
secured  by  well  improved  Seattle  residence  property.  Amount  and  maturity  to  suit 
investor.  Interest  at  7%  and  8%,  payable  semi-annually.  Each  property  has  an  actual 
cash  value  of  from  two  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  following  are 
selected  from  our  list: — 

No.  222,  Amount,  $4,000,  3  years   7%.    Security,  $10,000. 

"     28s,        "  2,000,  3      "      7%.  "  5,000. 

"     261,        "  1,800,  5      "      8%.  "  s,ooo. 

"     277,        "  1,600,  s      "      8%.  "  4,000. 

Pricot  par  and  interest 


Write  for  full  information.  Mortgages  and  Bonds  tax-exempt  in  Washington.  Legal 
opinion  accompanies  all  securities.  All  collections  and  remittances  made  without  cost 
to  investors. 

CARSTENS  &  EARLES,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers 

RRSHARPLESS  SEATTLE  Capital,  $30a000 

Vice  Pros,  and  Mgr.  Surphis,  $303^X10 


Rl*  to  jreur  aAvanta|[«»  whmi  wiitlni,  to  •zpiatn  thai  you  an  aioadsr  of  ths  Bovtow  of  Bartows 
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The  Investor  Should 
Know  More  About  Industrials 


As  the  investor  finds  the  securities  with  which  he  is  familiar  3nekl- 
ing  a  constantly  decreasing  return,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  the  investment  field. 

Investigation  will  show  him  that  wisely  chosen  industrials  offer  him 
a  largely  increased  srield  without  sacrificing  that  safi^  which  must 
alwa3^  remain  the  paramount  consideration. 

Our  many  years'  experience  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these 
stocks  has  made  us  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  industrial 
question. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  wrUe  fulljf  in  regard  to  the  subject  to  qnj^  who  are  interesieJ. 

GAVET  &  PORTER 


Sterling  New  England  Securities 


43  Kilby  SL,  BosImi 


FIDElin  OID  CllSllflm  60. 


TE 

T 


1876 


FJDOJTY 
UABIUTY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


OP  NEW    YORK 

OBOROB  P.  SEWARD,  PrMldmt 
ROBERT  J.  HILLA8,  Vlcc-PrMid«nt  and  SMfftftrF 


1910 


The  experience  of  this  Company  under  Its  lUbUity  policies  covering  25 .000 
accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to  determine  what  industrial  acci- 
dents are  preventable.  From  such  data  and  from  data  gathered  from  odier 
sources,  we  believe  that  fully  sixty  per  cent,  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  200 
pages,  prepared  by  us. 

A  first  edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  has  bfen  exhausted.  A  copy  bms 
been  sent  without  charge  to  each  of  the  Company's  industrial  policy-holders. 

A  second  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  is  now  in  press. 

The  price  to  the  public  is  nominal— twenty-five  cents.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


CAPITAL.  $1,000,000  SURPLUS,  $2,564^29*90 

DIRECTORS: 

W.  O.  LOW,  WM.  J.  MATHB80N.  WILUAM  H.PORTBR. 

PRANK  LYMAN,  ALBXANDBR  B.  ORR,  ANTON  A.  RAVBN, 

J.  G.  MeCULLOUGH.       HBNRY  B.  PIBRRBPONT.         JOHN  J.  RIKBR, 
W.  BMLBN  R006BVELT,  GEO.  P.  SBWARD* 

Principal  Offices,  92-94  Liberty  and  97-103  Cedar  Streets,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALPRBD  W.  HOYT. 
GBO.  B.  IDB, 


Busy  bankars  slva  pan«iuU  Att«oU«o  tm  Inqulrars  tliay  koaw  tm  Im  serl«iu 
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BUY  SECURE  BONDS 

They  are  a  Most  PiroBtable  Form  of  Investment,  Combining  Safety 

With  Liberal  Income— From  5%  to  6%. 


Bonds  offered  by  reputable  banking 
houses  upon  properly  constructed  and 
operated  enterprises  may  afford  a  most 
attractive  form  of  investment  for  sums 
of  $ioo,  $500  and  (1,000  and  more.  But, 
in  making  such  investments,  safety  of 
principal  and  interest  is  the  more  impor- 
tant factor  to  be  considered;  liberality 
of  income  yield  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Much  care  is  reqtiired  iof  the  safe 
selection  of  investments. 

It  is  this  service  of  proper  discrimi- 
nation in  the  selection  of  sectirities  that 
we  most  faithfully  perform  for  our  cli- 
ents. That  this  ser\'ice  has  been  effect- 
ually performed  is  well  attested  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  organization  of  this  house 
there  has  never  been  a  da^s  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any 
band  which  it  has  sold. 

This  record  is  most  significant.  It 
appeals  at  once  to  the  conservative 
investor  as  indicative  of  intelligent  in- 
vestment foresight. 


A  most  important  requisite  to  pros- 
perous enterprises  is  the  constructing 
and  operating  experience  of  their  pro- 
jectors and  sponsors,  through  which  is 
insured  intelligent  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  properties,  .accurate  engi- 
neering, careful  construction  and  suc- 
cessful operation. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
uniform  success  by  the  executive  officers 
of  this  Company  in  the  actual  selection, 
construction  and  operation,  as  well  as 
the  financing  of  electric  railways,  steam 
railroads,  hydro-electric  plants,  over 
forty  water  works  properties  and  the 
two  largest  public  or  private  irrigation 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  amply 
protects  the  investor  in  the  securities 
offered  by  this  house. 

Thus  are  combined,  in  the  direction 
of  the  business  of  this  house,  actual 
construction  and  operation  ability  with 
financial  experience — which  factors  insure 
unusual  safety  to  the  bonds  we  offer. 


FOR  JULY  INVESTMENT 

For  the  July  investment  period  we  offer  a  security  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  endorse- 
ment by  a  controlling  and  operating  Company  whose  capital  and  surplus  is  $4,500,000  and  whose 
net  annual  earnings  are  over  |6oo,ooo.  This  security  bears  6%  interest  and  is  issued  in  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  denominations. 

Write  to  Department  D  for  matter  descriptive  of  our  various  offerings  and  for  a  circular  con- 
cerning the  issue  we  suggest  particularly  for  investment  at  this  time. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Bldg^  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

First  Natioiial  Bank  Bldg.  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

37  WaU  StTMt  John  Hancock  Bldg. 


It  la  to  jrottr  Advantas*.  wh«n  wrltlns.  to  •xpUIn  that  you  are  a  roador  of  tho  Rovlew  of  Rovlowt 
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Mid-YeaiMpleiids 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  by 
wisely  reinvesting  your  dividends, 
interest  accounts,  or  K>w-rate  securi- 
ties, you  can  now  command 

6%  Net  Income 

from  hiffh-grade  Bond  issues  we  are 
now  onering  our  most  conservative 
clients? 

The  eamir^  capacify  of  money  in- 
creases with  the  demand,  now  plainly 
apparent,  for  development  purposes 
and  justifying  higher  rates. 

America's  greatest  Railroad  is  now 
paying  4^%  on  its  recent  4%  Bond 
issue. 


America's  greatest  Insurance  Co. 
is  the  largest  holder  of  Bonds  for  in- 
come in  the  country. 

America's  ablest  Financiers  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise  good  bonds  as  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  of  all  in- 
come earning  investments. 


During  the  past  30  Years  we  have 
sold  over  Two  Hundred  Million  Dol- 
lars worth  of '  Bonds,  and  our  recom- 
mendation of  these  new  Bond  issues 
netting  69^  is  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence and  actual  ownership. 

We  will  promptly  furnish  full  par- 
ticulars upon  request 

Address  Dept  A. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Meibbtn  New  York  Stock  Eadw^t 

BANKERS 
New  York  Chkafo 

21  BroMl  StTMt  Pint  lValloB«l  Bank  BU«. 


r 


6% 
First  Mortgage 

Irrigation  Gold  Bonds 

The  safety  of  these  bonds  is  assured  faj 

the  following  provisions  and   fscton: 

Dam — Entirely  completed. 

Coostmctioii — By  a  company  whidi  hu  bail 
45  dams,  no  one  of  i«iiich  has  ever  failed. 

Fartililj — Assured  by  (i)  government  icporti 
(2)  the  quality  and  quantity  production  of  adji- 
cent  property,  Senator  Carey's  famous  irripied 
farm,  which  adjoins  on  two  sides. 

TransportatioB — The  property  is  mtoiected  ^ 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  QucagOi, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads. 

EveiT  bond  issued,  in  addition  to  bdnf  1 
first  lien  on  the  entire  irrigatioo  plant,  iaclid' 
ing  dams,  canals,  ditches,  etc,  b  a  first  niixt- 
gage  through  the  deposit  of  water  purdov 
contracts  (to  the  amount  of  $125  to  every  lioe 
of  bond?  issued)  on  land  (with  water  on  Ml 
aduaUy  sold  to  bona-fide  sellers. 

DaMerifftivm    eireaiar    coniammg 


Blake  &  Reeves 

34PiMSIr«d       BANKERS        NtvYMG^ 


84  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 

Guarantees  thb  isMC  of 


0  y  PROTECTED 


0  PREFERRED 


Stock 


Of  MacArthur  Bros.  Company 


OoouMtar  of  Kcv  T«k 


Sbe  bualnen  of  MaeArttiar  Bros. 
leaso  was  fooiKled  In  1826  and 
throuih  84  yeara.    The  Oompaar 
ptote  any  work  underukeo  nor  to 


Builders  off  Railroads,  Caaala, 
Locks,  Rosorvolis  and  PabOc  WMk 

Contracts  complotod 

ovor  $100,000,000. 

Contracts  on  hand  and  undoi'  nogoli^ 
tlon  ovor  $80,000,000. 

To  properly  care  for  the  new  busincas  prey- 
ing upon  them  the  Company  has  issued  30,006 
shares  of  new  cumulative  7^  Preferred  Stock, 
par  value  $100  per  share. 

We  have  secured  the  entire  issue. 

Price  $100  per  share,  yielding  7%. 

Write  for  full  descriptive  dnnilar  104  C 

BIGELOW  &  COMPANY,  Bankcn 

49  WaO  Slrtd  Niv  Y«ft 


Buay  bankara  sive  pora«iuU  Attention  to  In^ulrora  thoj  know  to  bo  aorioi&a 
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1898^1910 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specuusis  In 

Odd  Lots 

**The  constant  business  in 
•Odd  Lots'  is  now  larger  than 
ever  before  known  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  In  the  last 
year  or  two  facilities  for  trad- 
ing such  as  did  not  exist  be- 
fore have  been  provided  for 
the  small  investor  and  the 
small  speculator." 

From  Evening  Post,  April  18. 19ia 


Send  for  "Odd  Lot  Catcuuut  R" 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


1 


The  town  of  Moweaqua.  Illinois,  hat  re- 
cently incurred  a  debt  in  the  form  of  a 
,  $9,000  bond  issue,  legally  authorized  by 
the  voters  for  the  improvement  of  the 
waterworks  system. 

One  of  these  S%  bonds  matures  in  each 
year  from  1922  to  1930  inclusive;  the  prin- 
apaland  the  semi-annual  interest  coupons 
for  $25.00  being  payable  at  the  lamst 
National  Bank  in  St.  Louts. 

Moweaoua,  a  town  of  1500  popuktlon,  is 
one  of  the  largest  shippinc:  points  of  live 
rtock  arid  gram  on  the  Illinois  Cential 
Railroad.  Its  estimated  true  value  is 
$1,000,000|  its  assessed  valuation  is 
$326,038$  its  total  indebtedness,  $16,000. 

Forprictanddttertirtlon  oftMa  i^cmHiyxmd  othtr 
com»€TvatiV€  ittuss^  tuk  tor  Circular  No.  26S-R. 

A .  Q  .  ED WARD<S 
SI  30N3 


Di  ST.  LOI7IS.  MO. 
AT  4U  OUVI  ST. 


ALSO  IM  NIW  YORK 
AT  1  WALL  STRUT 


U  to  !•  jrvur  a4¥antas». 


Your 
Savings 

THROUGHOUT  our  whole 
country,  thousands  of 
people  are  bending  nervously 
over  stock  tickers  and  rush- 
Ing  out  to  buy  the  last  edition 
of  the  evening  paper,  all  to 
see  whether  the  stock  In 
which  they  are  speculating 
with  their  savings  has  gone 
up  or  down  a  few  points. 

Qloom  or  happiness  for 
them  Is  governed  by  the  last 
word  from  Wall  Street. 

How  much  better  to  buy 
something,  the  value  of 
which  does  not  change  — 
something  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar  when  you 
buy  and  never  worth  less. 

Our  mortgagea  on  New  York  City  nal 
estate  are  Just  that.  Your  money  and  your  in- 
terest are  guaranteed  by  our  associate  com- 
pany, the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee 
Company  with  its  $7,500,000.  The  UUe  is  guar- 
anteed by  our  Company  with  its  $14,000,000. 

You  can  invest  at  little  as  $xo  a  mqnth  or 
you  can  get  from  us  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  such  investments  if  you  desire.  The  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  all  are  the  same  and  our 
fees  have  been  paid  by  the  borrowers  so  that 
the  investment  is  without  expense  to  you. 


9—tmmni  of  thmi  omeafif. 


wlUinm  io  tmooot 
iooeritimm  on  im- 


TiTlE  GUARANlkE 
iOiD  IHUST  C9 


176 
178  R< 


,  N«w  York 
BrooUya.  N.  Y. 


when  wrlttns,  !•  •zplaln  that  v^u  are  a 
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rMMtor  oC  the  Bevlew  oC  Bevtowt 


The  Review  of  Rertews  F*«""^a*  "Dixeettxj 


A  Bond  Buyer's  Safety 


U  Urgely  the  ability  and  conservatism  of  Bankers 
through  whom  he  deals. 

Our  securities  are  purchased  with  the  gieatest 
ot  ca«e.  Our  record  of  ai  years,  during  which 
period  our  custotners  have  suffered  no  lasses  by 
reason  of  non-payment  of  bonds  bought  of  us, 
shows  the  efficiency  of  our  buying  department. 

We  own  a  large  list  of  high-class  bonds;  legi.1 
investments  for  Eastern  Saving  Banks,  Insurance 
Companies  and  Trustees — netting  fair  interest.  We 
also  o&ec  several  issues,  well  aecured,  yielding  ex- 
cellent interest  returns  and  convertible  in  times  of 

We  recommend  now : 

MUwaikM,  Wis.,  4%  Smr  tmi. 


OkUkMa  Ckj,  OUa..  4^%  Sc^m)  * 
DartMa.  Fla.,  5%  Sckal  Bm^ 
HaniM  Ca.,  bu,  •%  Dnkai-  Bm^ 
Mbm>  Ca.,  M*.,  •%  Drakai*  tmit 


AA.,  t 


>fa4 


•riB«4i 


These  and  many  others  can  be  had  at  attractive 
prices  in  amounts  of  $$oa  and  multiples. 

We  consider  your  interest  ours  and  desire  to 
place  beFore  you  the  fullest  information. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries.  Orders  will  be 
received  for  July  delivery.     Write  us  to-day. 

William  R.  Compton  Company 


Your  Money  is  Safe  in  Farm  Mortgages 

nd  dividends  you  nceiva  thia  July  will 
iv-invatod    in    North    Dukou    Furn 

an.    Cybook,  baaed         "     ™' 


ffoW 


nd  proapcctive.     Ii 
WALTER  L.  WOUAMaON.  Bm  251.  Lhtaa.  H.  D^ 


Your  M, 


oney 


you   kre   lang  on  eraj 
tlolUr  jmt  tomnchHpv 


oi   »ISJ36il99.47   _ 

lailin^  ior  ZZ  jrean.  aad  willdn  iheaaac  iar  )■■. 
^Bdonplaci^  jma  liiljr  dndevfa  "«*>» 
let  na  emlaia  iba  •dnnlatei  ol  ^  A-RE 
Cold  BoMla  [or  nrng  (l^nlBlBMpv^ 
M  6i(  )  or  for  ditBcl  JDOertaMl  M  6t(. 
IW  COUPON  BONDS 
Far  lAoM  HIM  ifUt  In  tneat  $IM  or  wtn. 

H  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 
Far  Oate  who  wtoh  lo  mmt  $ts  or  mona  ■■«. 


4  We  aWI  te  ^h]  lo  arMl  « 


ipofrLwYi^C?. 


mm\mmm 


7'HEN  you  purchase  our  Fint 
Mortgages,  based  upon  fann  lud 
from  three  to  five  times  the  oblip- 
tion,  you  procure  investments  ol  un- 
questioned safety  and  your  monev  eams 
5*^2*  ""d  **  P^i"  annum— no  deductioH 
of    any    kind. 


E.J.L»derACo.,<^Er** 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 
in  This  Directory 


BONDS'fOUR  COUNTRY 


Wo 
Do  Not 

SeO 

Irrigation 

Bonds 


Buar  banksra  civa  i 


Tonz  principal  alwaya  safe,  and  your  Intereet  paid  to 
the  day.  Hakeyourpnichaseof  alarn,  atioagBank, 
that  has  tlever  made  a  Iom  for  Its  clients.  A  law  of 
the  Isinea  we  own  and  offer:  MOO.OOO  Mahoning 
Ooantyg  •1TB,000  Toledo,  and  «!00,000  Oolumbiu, 
Ohio,  and  fifty  other  limes,  all  daalrabia  and  MUEa, 
and  prleea  reaaonBtil&  Toor  reqneM  for  booklatwlth 
prloei  does  not  obligate  yon  to  buy— write  forlt  today. 
ThaNaw  Fktt  "-"— ■  ■--■-    OmL  -  '  •     •       "• 


ra  thar  know  ta  ha  letlaua    | 


Ofb 

No 

Spocdatiwl 

Seaiil>i| 
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4» 


Good  as  Gold" 


Coupon  Real  Estate  Notes 
S5uU  Denomination 

Secured  ttf  First  Mortfiges  on 
Ii^pnmd  Qtf  Real  Estate 

Valued  at  Over  Twice  the  Amount 
Of  The  Loan. 

Interest  Rates,  5  and  B^o 


(Write  for  Circular  No.  148) 


1 


Mercantile  Trust  Co. , 

REAL  ESTATE  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

8th  and  Locust  Sts.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Timber  Bonds 
and  Stocks 

We  are  specialists  in  these 
securities. 

The  consumption  of  timber  is 
increasing.  The  supply  is  dimin- 
ishing. Timber  values  are  ris- 
ing. You  find  safety  and  large 
profits  in  timber  securities. 

Timber  worth  $1.00  in  the  standing 
tree  is  worth  over  $10.00  wlien  cut 
faito  logs. 

Write  us  for  details  of  timber 
enterprises  now  making  large 
profits,  that  have  been  investi- 
gated by  our  experts,  and  are 
recommended  by  us. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  210. 

E.  a  CADWELL  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

BSTABL18HBD  1890, 

%5  BBOAD  STREET,  MKW  TOBK. 

P«nol>ft«ot  Blclff.,  Detroit. 


L 


A  Guaranteed  hcome 

fl  We  are  offering  for  invest- 
ment a  security  of  tmusual  merit 
the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  its 
present  market  price. 

fl  The  property  has  proven  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  500,000  people  and  is 
controlled  by  a  company  which 
guarantees  dividends  as  follows : 

5%  in  1910  —  7%  in  1911 
10%  in  1912  nna  thsrMftar 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  request 

BANKERS 


25  Pine  Street 


New  York 


The 

Franklin 


The  Franklin  Society  announoet  the  Ufual 
■eml-annual  cash  dividend  at  the  rate  of  Four 
and  One- Half  Per  Cent,  per  annum  on  all 
accounts  of  $10  to  $5 .000.     1  hit  Is  the  Society's 

43d  Consecotiye  Dividend 

SECURITIES — First  Ifortfages  on  homes  In 
New  York  City  and  ylclmty.  non-speculative, 
non-fluctuatlnff. 

Bank  Department  Snpervinon 

Even  a  dollar  will  open  an  account.  Thousands 
of  Investors,  larve  and  small.  Payments  up  to  and 
Indudlns  lionday.  July  11.  earn  from  July  1st. 

SIMPLE   MAILING   SYSTEM. 
Begin  now.  or  write  for  Booklet  R. 

THE  FRANKUN  SOCIETY 

FOR  HOME  BUILDING  AND  SAVINGS. 

Founded  18S8. 

No.  3  Beekman.  Right  at  Park  Row,  New  York. 


4y2  PER  CENT 


It  to  to  jrour  a4ir«ntas«.  wlMn  writing,  to  oxplaln  that  you  aro  a  r«ader  of  tho  Review  of  Bovlews 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Rnandal  Directotr 


11^ 

WHAT  TO 
I  DO  WITH 

MONEY 

id  lh«  inlere«ting  four-page 
descriptive  article  of  Am  gudtutioa  which 
appeared  m  ttie  Aday  ixue  of  Review  oi 
Revicwi?  If  you  nuMcd  it,  lei  ui  iokI 
you  a  leprinl  et  once. 

The  ten  yeai  Gold  Bond*  of  the  New 
York  Gntral  Reahy  Ca  privilege  the  pur- 
chaier  to  wididraw  hit  entire  investment 
with  interest  at  any  time  after  two  yean 
and  are  ixued  in  two  fortni: — If  70a 
wish  to  make  your  capital  work, 
buy  a  GMipon  Bond.  If  you  wish 
your  work  to  make  capital,  buy 
an  Accumulative  Bond. 
WntahnhMWii 


New  York  Central  Realty  Co. 

Stdla  1171  1328  BKMdwajr.  New  York 


6% 


THE  BEST  SECURTTY 
ON  EARTH 


7% 


A  part  of  the  Earth  Itself 
On  Amounts  from  $500  up 


FIRST  LIEN  REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 

have  given  universal  satisfaction.  20  years' 
experience  with  an  unbroken  recoid  for 
prompt  collections  and  remittances. 

Are  YOU  not  interested  in  these  results  7 

We  lend  on]?  on  liiihlr  imptovcd  firm*  and  cflr 
ptoperlT  In  Ihe  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  BELT 
ot  Nortb  CcnlFBl  Tcxia,  wlu-rL'Talua  ire^MdllT  In- 
cri'Bslni.     WeneicradTiince  morelhnn  50  per  ceni. 


WE  COLLECT  AND  REMIT  INTER- 
EST AND  PRINCIPAL  IN  NEW  YORK 
EXCHANGE  WITHOUT  COST. 


Our  responsibility:    fi50,ooa 

Bishop  &  Birchheld 


■hit  kuikan  glut  pcnMMl  mtlantlui  i*  Id 


MORTGAGES  at  6%  to» 
NET  TO  LENDER,  BORROWB: 
PAYING  ALL  EXPENSES 

IhavebeeJ  lending  monevfor  35ye>ii.wtt 
•afety  to  my  clients,  aecured  by  6rtt  iuort|ifa 
upon  the  prosperous  fanniiiE  lands  of  thk  «^ 
turn.  The  loans neveroceed  6o^af  tWnla 
of  the  property. 

I  nfer  to  Ibe  NBtioul  Buk  D<  CamHa  ri  tin 

Yiiiii  iiii  iiiiiiinii[iriiiiiiininiiiViifn»iiiiiii^Mii 

.1^  ..^1. »'»(iooii]  Bunk  ot  BaltiiiKK*. 

R.  VANDIVER 


ANDERSON,  S.  C 


A  Million  Dollzuv  Loanet 
Without  Loss 

Tbe  ■bore  ia  our  raeociL  We  nd  dicM  7  mi 
8  pet  COL  tknugh  bm  wiiiIbuli  o>  a^mmi 
atj  Ksl  e«il^  DM  to  ouenl  60%  of  nk 
Wc  on  auke  your  mowr  nn  lb  U|b  ok  ia 
oac  ta  &»  r»-  We 


THE  ESCAMBIA  REALTY  COHPANT 

203.204  Amerfoa  Natl  Bank  BU«,  F^tacok^ 


SATISFIED    INVESTORS 

Tl.P>«liM<J*  New  Eb^kI  iii  iip».iii''Mw-r  I 
"  r^  fact  that  mm  had  lotnu  in  farcm  am  St^mim 
SOIh  latl  milh  jvar  awmntr  af  — ■'  $SM.at»mi 
Ihmlmamrmitteraamimf  thmmimammt  amraha  nt  iff-" 

)a>ni  SI  5!^%  to  ^.  Wriio  lodsr  ■«  arca\Mi  "Cca«M 

MONAMOi  LOAN  CO, 


6 


Why  pnt  T 

szm'io'jsM 


6%  on  Demand 


The  opportunities  we  have  of 
Short  Time  Mortgages  enable  in  to  make  i' 
Special  Inducement  to  depotitoi 
limited  number  of  Certificates  of  Dcpofit  ff- 
able  on  demand,  drawing  tiz  per  cent.  inuM 
from  date  of  iiiue,  if  left  three  nvaib  a 
longer,  in  turn*  of  (as.oo  to  {1,000.00.  Or 
Assets  are  all  good,  our  Standing  uwjtwtitiwM' 

Remit  to  the 

Bank   off   Tampa,   Tampa,  Fh 

ulrsn  th*y  ksaw  !•  b*  s( 


The  Revkw  trf  Rgviews  Financial  Ditectoty 


To  the  mkn  who  has  some  money  Knd  winu 
to  mAke  more,  "Financial  Facts"  is  an  authority 
of  much  value. 

It  tells  you  how  to  choose  an  investment  bett 
adapted  to  your  particular  needs.  It  tells  how 
to  test  the  salety  of  an  investment. 

The  last  chapters  are  given  over  to  a  discus- 
sioD  of  Water  Power  Bonds. 

The  well-selected  Power  Bond  a  safe  and 
pays  6%:  a  most  liberal  rate  of  income. 

Secured  by  a  first  mortsBge  on  power  plants. 
Protected  by  a  sinking  fund  large  enough  to 
retire  the  issue  before  maturity.  Bonds  coming 
due  serially,  thereby  increasing  the  security  of 
the  outstanding  bo{ids  each  year. 

Rarely  has  the  investor  been  able  to  Mcure 
so  liberal  a  return  on  an  investment  backed  by 
such  unparalleled  security. 

This  valuaUe  financial  work  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inves- 
tor who  desires  to  increase  bis  income.  It  will 
be  a  great  help  to  you  as  an  investor.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  this  great  free  book  today. 

UHERON  ft  COMPANY,  Bmken 

at?  Fint  NatiMil  Ink  BdUbf ,  Chiuf^  WaalM 


\  6%  Investment 

We  offer  subject  lo  prior  sale  an  unusually  safe  6% 
nvestment  in  the  form  of  a  serial  first  mortgage  gold 
lond  in  denominations  of  $ioo,  I500  and  $i,ooo.  Title 
ulW  guaranteed  by  a  Title  &  Trust  Co.  Fire  insurance 
Kiliiirs  assigned  as  colkteral  (or  bond  holdeis.  Bonds 
eitiHered    as    10   principal,    and,  if    deured,    as    to 

The  property,  located  in  the  Iieart  of  Chicago,  is 
teidily  increasing  in  value.  The  earning  power  is 
hrn  and  one-half  times  the  interest  rate.  The  bonds 
lie  reduced  serially  commencing  at  an  early  date. 

This  6%  investment  Is  of  the  same  high  standard  that 
las  characterized  our  first  Real  Estate  mortgages  and 
nnds  for  twenty-eight  years.  It  merits  the  consitteralton 
if  the  conservative  invested  desiring  a  security  that  is 
ibsolutely  sound— that  is  convertible— that  earns  the 
naximum  interest.  We  recommend  this  investment  in 
he  highest  terms. 

Memorandum  in  our  special  circular  No.  18  on  request. 


3.W.  STRAUS  &  COMPANY' 
IbrtiM- «  BMd  Ba^« 

CUeava 

IS  A  PAJtT  OF  THE  STKAtn  SERVICE 

ToiNvesToas 

We  publish  semi- monthly  Tlio  In- 


Our  Mortgages 

Pay  Interest 
of  S%  Per  Cent 

We  have  handled  mort- 
gages thirty-two  years, 
without  a  loss  to  a  single 
investor.  None  of  our 
mortgages  exceeds  y*  the 
cash  value  of  the  security. 

Interest  5^  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  1 
inteicst  collectnl  and  remitted  without  cost. 
We  guarantee  the  title  and  examiner's  report 

We  make  personal  inspection  of  the  security. 
We   furnish   mortgages   in  i  '       ' 


Every  detail  competently  attended  to  without 
expense  to  the  investor. 

Reference  by  permission :  Kansas  State  Bank 
Commissioner,  Topeka,  Kansas;  other  reliable 
references  furnished  upon  request. 

Persons  who  desire  a  safe,  conservative  invest- 
ment are  solicited  to  write  us. 
THE  KAFTEB  FABM  MOBTGAGC  COHTANV 


G'UARAN 

MORTG/ 


The  New  Voik  MoiOnii  ConpaiiT  hit  dcvtwd  i  plin 
ilwnu io»lo"  "»lu.iJ>"'i'll  (he  i'dviinuiB  ortht  aoH 
bonda  aod'mtrnipUa  (Ri'n^h^!^]!  Citrindsllb^rlKn  Rtal 

out  FlUT  IHWTGAGE  TltUST  BONDS  YIELD 

Sy,  to  51 V  Net 

and  hire  IB  »b»1iile  fMimWf  frnm  Ihli  Cooipinr  u  to 
[■Tincnt  o(  bolli  bntT»t  ind  wincipil  when  due. 
Ihe  WtaikM  T™i  ComiiinT  of  N  twvSsuvd  field  la  tniM 
br  Ih™  lof  Ibe  imtetrton  ol  bond-holdm 

Imied  In  UDOunU  of  fHIl  and  aiuhlijla  Iheteof .  Pit- 
ncnll  of  11"  ind  MpwnJl  K^  be  nctived  br  Ihe  Compur 
It  anT  dne  10  ■!<!  eonvenitnct  of  InveMon.  Interol  bt- 
xint  It  once  and  raTaUe  acnl-aminallT. 

Vm  have  the  advantaae  of  wnhdnwjnr  rour  invaatDienl 
on  il«n  DoiiM.  il  70U  ahcild  lymjrt.To-t  ibomt  lot  Mbct 
pliryoKi.  wllhnvt  ba  of  t  ifaele  te^  bHtrat. 

•I  NwTeA 


Pnt  bookki  wllh  fall  wdnilaiB  od  nqom.  .P"^"" 
amnl  pluB  sn  ba  dbciIv  «*a<  TO"  an  lookbc  toi. 

ttwt  A,  147B  Bnwdwar.  N«w  Tork  Oltr 


■r  of  the  kavlew  at  Kevlaws 


The  Rgview  of  Reviewa — AJTertiAig  Section 


pmt*  mtKUon  U(  Kttlim  nt  K—l»mi  wJtwi  wttVKt  ta  atttrUin 


iiKl'Oxfonl. 

.       ,  .      SENT  FREE  OV  APPROVAL 

The  volumes  in  the  set  nru  copyrif^htwl  hv  <  nerciit  piibhshers,  and  it  is  nnly  by  i 
xTted  action  fn»ni  all  of  them  that  we  are  al>le'*o  offer  one  edition  of  tliese  IxwkK  fi 
■hort  time  only.    Next  pa^^e  tells  yon  «liat  this  means  tii  yon. 


A  Ma^er  Among  Men 

THESE  Umks  rroiii  his  own  pt-n. 
are  a  revvlatioii  nut  ouly  of  tbf 
moral  p<jwer  uf  the  man,  but 
of  the  mainsprings  of  hJa  strength 
throughout  the  woi-ld. 

For  even  we  Americans  stand  aaia«d 
at  the  heaped-up  honors  that  cover  fai- 
path  in  Europe.  In  that  unexanipled 
six  weeks'*  trip,  he  has  been  welctmted 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  spuntanetJUb— 
as  generous — in  the  cold  North  a» 
in  the  liery  South — the  Premiers  of 
France,  the  Emperor  of  GermaDV,  the 
big  men  of  England,  the  great  writen 
of  Italy,  the  Kings  and  Queens,  the 
Parliaments — the  universities  through- 
out Europe  sit  under  him  and  gain 
inspiration  —  and  the  blase  city  of 
Paris,  where  few  things  last  more  than 
a  day,  is  yet  in  a  ferment  over  his  lec- 
ture at  the  French  Academy — the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  breaks  all  mihtan 
rules  and  delights  to  h&ve  friend 
Roosevelt,  the   first  civilian    who    le- 

viewed  the  German  army.    And,  above  all,  everywhere,  he  is  hailed  by  the  people — the 

L-ommon  people — as  the  great  moral  regenerator — the  champion  of  human  ftatemity. 
Old,  tired,  cynical  Europe  has  thrown  up  her  hat — and  yells — madly  enthusiastic — 

completely  carried  away  by  the  force,  the  magnetism  of  this  one  man.    Surely,  as  that 

staunch  Democrat,  Henry  Watterson,  says — every  true  American  heart  must  glow   with 

pride  and  exultant  adntiration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

When   you   have    read   these  volumes,  including   each   of  those   famous    European 

addresses,  you  will  understand  why  America  rejoices   in  him,  and   Europe   honors    him 

more  than  it  honors  kings. 

Stirring  Days  Coming — Your  Share 

It  seems  that  a  political,  economic,  and  moral  revolution  is  at  hand.  We  are  called 
on  to  change  our  ways  of  doing  business  and  conducting  government,  and  our  wry  iden." 
of  many  things.  In  the  struggle  of  opposing  forces,  the  biggest  figure  is  Roosevelt. 
He  is  bound  up  in  every  question  that  lies  before  you  to  settle.  You  cannot  do  your  part, 
you  cannot  even  know  what  is  going  on  about  you,  unless  you  understand  tliese  prob- 
lems to  which  he  fii-st  gave  voice. 

In  the  "  Homeward  Bound "  volumes  are  told  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  words  the  be- 
ginning, conception  and  progress  of  one  after  another  of  the  "  issues'^  of  which  the  papers 
are  now  full.  Here  you  leani  what  the  new  words,  like  "insurgency"  and  "conser%atic»" 
I'cnily  mean — why  the  Panama  Canal  had  to  be  built — what  are  socialism  and  the  Negro 
pi-ohkni  inid   the  misdeeds  of  the  Trusts, 


ENTERTAINMENT-INFORMATION- 
INSPIRATION 


FT  irould  take  twenty  pages  like  this  to  tell 


t  thes 


volura. 


tut' below  you  Rct  some  idea  of  their  interest, 
alue  and  importance.  Here  you  have  from 
toosevelt's  own  hand  the  full  story  of  his  life 
rom  his  weakly  youth  to  his  mighty  manhood 
-the  most  dramatic  Ufe-storyever  lived  by  any 
nan — and  here  too  you  have,  first-hand,  the 
nfonnation  which  you  must  have,  as  an  Ameri- 
an  citiien  on  every  vitnl  question  of  the  day, 

HISTORY 

HERE  you  will  leam  the  story  of  how  the 
thinstripofscatteredpeopieon  the  AtlaU'  ' 
ic  seaboard  made  itself  a  power  on  the  sea — 
iQW  the  little  insigniGeent  handful  of  people  to 
ihom  England  said  good  riddance,  grew  to 
he  biggCEit  power  in  the  world— and  here  you 
rill  read  what  modern  war  19— how  soldiers 
hink  and  feel — how  Harvard  men  and  cow- 
loys  )mned  in  genial  comradeship  to  make  the 
Dost  remarkable  band  of  soldiers  that  ever 
lungiered  and  thirsted,  sang  songs,  cracked 
Dkes,  told  stories — fevered  and  fought  and  died. 

ADVENTURE-NATURE  STORIES 
-HUNTING 

HERB  you  will  learn  of  the  wild  aniraaU  of 
the  American  forest — -the  great  griizly,  the 
mibil  coward  wapiti  deer,  the  stately  moose, 
he  treaeherous  I'oiigar,  the  I'lumay  bison,  and 
Jl  those  others  now  fast  disappearing  from  this  continent.  Here 
-ou  will  learn  of  their  fear  and  hate  of  man  :  of  the  fights  of 
he  males  in  the  mating  season — of  their  haunta^ — their  ways. 

HERE,  gun  in  hand,  you  will  stealthily  follow  the  faint  trail ; 
here  you  will  stop,  tired  and  famished,  with  only  cold  fry- 
n^-pon  bread  and  water  for  your  meal ;  here  you  will  lie  all 
ii)(hl  in  the  rain  and  start  off  neit  day  drenched  (o  the  skin, 

HERE,  in  short,  you  will  learn  of  the  forest— and  its  birds 
and  l>ea£ts — through  the  keen  eye  of  the  hunter — no  dry 
isting  of  fauna  and  species,  but  a  live  story  that  sinks  in. 

QUESTIONS  OF  TODAY 

HERE,  m  nisown  words,  you  will  read  what  he  really  thinks 
about  conservation— atlout  the  Panama  Conal— about  the 
leKro  question^about  socialism — about  the  woman  question — 
ibout  newspapers ^ about  individual  men  and  women^the 
irmy— the  navy — the  railroads — city  government — 'jammany 
Hall  — peace  —  international  relations  — -  about  Taft  —  about 
Pinchot  —  about  everything  that  every  intelligent  man  and 
roman  must  be  interested  in. 

HERE  you  have  it  all  first-hand,  the  ideas  that  smashed  the 
whole  political  situation  in  this  country  to  bits.  Every 
look — every  chapter  caused  <"Ontroversy- — bitterness, — wide- 
.pread  discussion.  In  almost  every  chapter  was  a  bombshell 
hat  caused  the  whole  worid  to  sit  up. 

AN  INSPIRATION  TO  SUCCESS 

IVO  need  to  speak  of  the  interest  and  fascination  of  these  vol- 
l- '  umcs — the  marvelous  interest  and  fascination  of  the  man 
limself  are  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  this  set.  Remember  that 
nir  greatest  psychologist  says  that  Roo.ievelt  is  a  man  of  average 
ibilities  who  has  learned  to  energiie  himiielf  to  the  last  notch-- 
11st  as  you  and  I  can  do.  So  this  set  is  an  inspiration  to  success 
:o  you.  as  well  as  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  and  knowledge. 


TITLES  OF  THE  VOLUMES 

Vol.  1. — American  Ideals 
Vol.  II.— The  Wildem«aa  Hunter 
Vol.  III.— Hunting  the  Grizzly 
Vol.  IV.— Hunting  Trips    of   a 

Ranchman 
Vol.  v.— The  Winning  of  the  West 

The  Spread  of  Eoatl*h-*pe«klaB  Pcoplei, 


Vol.  X.— The  Na^al  War  of  1812— 

Part  II 
Vol.  XI.— The  Rough  Riders 
Vol.  XII.— The  Strenuous  Life 

Vols,  xni,  XIV.  XV,  XVI.  XVII, 

XVIll.  XIX.— Presidential  Ad- 
dresses and  State  Papers 

Vol.  XX. — European  Addresses 


The  Gift  Volume  of  Famous 
Roosevelt  Cartoons  FREE 

TO  tliose  will)  reply  promptty  to  tliirh  offer  »i 
ftgree  in  pitseiit,  without  luiv  <hai-j;i'  ulintenT. 
the  cloth-bound  Hoomkvki.t  C;(rtoov  B<<oi~> 
sparkling  history  of  Aineritwi  politio  in  pirhiTfi,  *vi 
a  running  commentarv  !»v  Alboi-t  Shaw,  tilitor  of  tbr 
Heview  of  Reviews,  1'he  400  caricatures  in  this  lirai. 
firouped  as  they  are,  and  interpret!^!  hy  Dr.  >h»«. 
give  a  cuniplete  picture  uf  American  pulitirs  as  affeittnl 
hy  Mr,  Roosevelt's  many  activities,  clear  ftnni  tl* 
Thomas  Nast  drawings  of  nearly  30  years  ago,  d(i»p 
to  the  ijueer  pictui'es  that  show  what  "Te<ldy~  InnW 
like  to  Eui-ope  during  his  recent  tri]>.  The  histon 
making  drawings  of  MrCutcheon,  Davenport,  RogCT>, 
Bnsh,.WiI<ler,  Mayer,  Kemble  and  many  <)th«r.  m 
in  the  book.  It  is  the  first  ival  pictorial  histon'  of 
American  politics  in  our  onn  time. 

Whether  you  keet>  the  set  of  the  "Homeward 

Bound"  Roosevelt  or  not  —  the  Cartoons 

are  yours  atiyway 

TWENTY  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


"^HE  twenty  voluines  of  tlie  "Homeward  Bound  Edition"  mske  an  impressive  appearanrc    lUi-hni 


TH 
uroe  is  fjll  octavo  (Si  x  ft  inches)  in  siie.     It  is  beautifully  printed,  n'nd  iii  biiu 
brown  silk  cloth,  which  sumptuously  sets  off  the  stamping  in  §^ld.     The  volumes  are  illustratFd  with 
full-page  paintings  by  Frederic  Remington,  Sargent,  and  photographs  of  the  many-sided  eK-Prcsidnit  la 
various  phases  of  strenuous  activity. 

Send  the  coupon  at  once  for  a  set  Free  on  approval 

This  offer  is  limited  tmth  as  to  time  and  edition.    You  must  act  at  once  to  get  a  set  at  this  low  btipa 
\.      price.   The  coupon  binds  you  to  nothing— costs  you  nothinit.     It  give.s  you  an  opportunity  to  raann 
at  your  leisure,  in  your  home,  the  most  stimulating,  timely,  interesting  set  of  books  ot  the  renturr. 
and  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  bargain,  to  get  free  the  volume  of  cartoons  whidi  tm 
will  never  be  able  to  gel  elsewhere  at  any 
SEND      ■.,       price.     But,  remember,  the  edition  at 
NO  this  low  price  is  limited. 

MONEY  Send  the  coupon  at  once, 

before  it  is  too  late 
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They've  Given  the  World  a  New  World  of  Pleasure*' 

Wie^anohand 

Panola  ^iano 


lO  writes  a  customer  to 
one  of  our  representa- 
tives   in    the     South. 

This  gentleman,  66 
years  old,  had  been  a 
musician  in  his  younger 
da3rs.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  a  bullet 
shattered  his  right  hand.  From  hence- 
forth until  the  Pianola  came  into  his  life, 
the  chief  charm  of  music— the'pleasure  of 
producing  it  himself  \aA  been  denied  him. 

Yourself  Ae  Performer 

The  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano  have 
indeed  brought  a  new  world  of  pleasure 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

No  matter  how  fine  the  music,  merely 
listening  to  it  gives  no  such  enjoyment 
as  playing  il  yourself. 

With  the  Pianola  and  Pianola  Piano, 
you  are  the  performer.  Due  to  their 
wonderful  fineness  of  construction  — 
their  vital  features,  the  Metrostyle  and 
Themodist,  you  are  enabled  to  play 
the  piano  with  the  skill,  the  beauty, 
the    expression    of    the    best  pianists. 


The  Pianola  you, can  use  with  your 
present  piano  without  marring  or  harm- 
ing it  in  the  least. 

The  Pianola  Piano  takes,  the  place 
of  an  ordinary  piano,  because  it  can  be 
played  by  hand  on  the  keys  as  well  as 
with  a  music-roll. 

htemational  Leadership 

In  every  country,  the  Pianola  and 
Pianola  Piano  are  recognized  as  the 
standard  instruments  of  their  type. 

Other  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  imitate  only  the  idea  of  these  instru- 
ments. Over  300  patents  protect  their 
details  and  vital  features. 

Though  there  are  many  so-called 
Player-pianos  now  upon  the  market, 
these  instruments  are  one  and  all  mere 
copies  of  the  Pianola  Piano,  minus  its 
superior  construction  and  important 
patented  features. 

Remember — to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
the  Pianola  Piano  gives,  you  must  have 
the  Pianola  Piano.  The  word  "Pianola" 
must    actually   be   on   the  instrument 


10  OWNERS  OF  SUMMER  HOMES 

We  have  a  department  specially  equipped  to  handle  out  of  town  business.  Those  in  charge 
will  advise  you  as  to  the  best  instrument  for  your  needs.  Will  tell  you  of  the  exchanged 
instruments  —  pianos,  and  Pianolas  at  special  prices.  And  will  choose  an  *  instrument 
for    you     with     judgment,    better    probably    than     you     yourself     could     bring     to     bear. 

MaMla  PiawM  Cost  froB  $550  ■pwards. 

Piaaolas.  (to  use  wHk  year  pretest  piano)    250  to  $450. 
Descriptive  catalogue  M  and  details  of  easy  purchase   plan,  together  with 
name  of  nearest  representative  will  be  sent  free  to  everyone  requesting  It. 

THE  AEOUAN  CO,,  Aeolian  Hall,  362  FtfA  Ave.,  New  York 

The  Largest  Maaufactmrers  of  Muncal  Imstrumeais  in  the  World 
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Begin  the  Day 

Well— 


f 

V 


Grape-Ni 

witl 

is  a  scientific,  partially  predigested  food,  contain 
elements  of  wheat  and  barley  for  rebuilding  bo< 

It  is  e2i8ily  and  quickly  assimilated,  and  doe 
from  the  morning's  energy  as  do  many  other  fooc 
hard  to  digest. 

Grape-Nuts  sustains  body  and  brain  in  fine 
activity  the  day's  business  or  pleasure  may  prt 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Grap 

Poatum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Battle  Creek,  Mid 
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HOME-BREAD  and  BUTTER-CLOTHES 
and  SHOES-sometimes  the  DOCTOR- 

» 

And  the  chance  to  go  to  SCHOOL 


|LL  these  your  widow  or  your  orphans  must  have — ^just  as  you 
are  providing  them  for  your  wife  and  children  rww — Your 
absence  will  not  lessen  their  appetites — nor  obviate  their 
necessities — in  the  least  degree — your  going  may  atf  ect  only 
their  income  and  consequently  their  ability  to  have  these 
things.4S  And  how  about  the  little  pleasures  of  life  which 
you  delight  in  giving  them  now? — Don*t  you  think  they  will  need  a  Summer 
vacation  ? — and  an  occasional  outing  just  the  same — even  though  you  cannot 
be  here  to  share  diese  enjoyments  with  them  ?  4S  Why  let  your  family  cany 
this  risk — when  life  insurance  was  devised  primarily  for  this  very  purpose? — 
Don  t  stop  to  think  about  it— ACT |— NOW!— TO-DAY f— You  do  not 
know — it  may  already  be  too  late  for  you  to  get  these  benefits  jglf  Send  for 

THE  EQUITABLE  UFE  ASSUI«\NCE  SOCIETY  man  and  find  out : 

4S  First :     Whedier  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  Society  ; 

4BS.  Second:  How  little  it  will  cost  to  put  an  Equitable  policy  between 
your  family  (not  you^ — for  you  will  not  be  here  to  pay  the  price  of  neglect 
and  delay),  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  can  happen  to  a  man*s 
f amity  when  he  is  not  here  to  look  out  for  them. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socdety 


€€ 


» 


OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Strongest  in  the  World 

Hie  ConqMuiy  wlucli  pays  its  death  claims  on  die  day  it  receires  dieni. 

PAUL  MORTON,  PRESIDENT  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE  I  Nobe  in  your  town  ?  Then  why  not 
recommend  some  good  man — or  woman — to  us,  to  represent  us  there — 
Great  opportunities  to-day  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  the  Elquitable. 
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The  HoAvard  Watch 


When  you  hear  someone 
criticise  the  railroads, 
just  remind  him  that 
our  American  roads  are  the 
besj^  and  safest  in  the  world. 
They  employ  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  and  have  them  use 
the  finest  watch-the  HOWARD. 

.  What  do  you  rhink,  tor  jniiinrc,  ol  a  loid 
.  .1--.    .     .  ^  pf,[o(j  q(  (fn  ytirs,  carried  nearJy 


two   hundred    t 
•ingle  one  killed  ai 
dent;  and,  that  dur 


ol   laM    ninlei,    had  a  funelualilf  rccoid  of 
94i^^  for  ill  inbound  train  terricc  f 

That  load — the  Lackawanna — ia  one  of  ihc 
1 80  railioidi  ihat  official  iy  adopted  I  he 
Howard    Watch    lot    ihtii    limc-inipeciion 

Livei  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  train- 
men'i  waicnei,  and  the  btti  ii  not  too  good 
for  the  American  railroad  man. 

A  Howard  ii  alwayi  worth  what  you  pay 

The  price  of  each  Howard  it  fixed  ai  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from  Iht 
i7-iewel  (double-rgllet  eicapeineni)  in  a  "Ja». 
Bo9>"  or  "Cretcent"  gold-filled  ca>«  at  $40 
to  the  i^-jewel  in  a  if-k.  solid  gold  rase  it 
$150. 


the  watch  bu, 


I  aeU  you  ■  HOWARD  Watch     Find  the  HOWARD  Jcwcter  in 
him.    HellaKoodmaniakaaw. 
Dcpt  U  and  we  wUI  Mnd  you  a  HOWARD  iNiok  of  value  to 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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^Sunshine  Holid 

rees  instead  of  cKimn 
orest  aisles  instead  of  sti 
[ountains  instead  of  Ko 
rystal  water  teeming  with  t 
jr  charged  \\rith  life,  coole 
:enial  snows  and  vitalize* 
our  share  of  the  blue  of  hej 
liats 

Colorad 

od's  country.  The  country.  Ci 
If  weary  men  and  women.  Ar 
:  luxe 

Rocky  Mounta 
Limited 


the  perfect  train  oF  perfect  comforl 
ringa  it  almost  to  your  door. 

Inin  thai  i*  ■  veritable  palace  upon  vrhee 
-hom  kitchen  to  aalon — with  every  detail  i 
•odem  tntvel  luxuiy  provided. 


YallowitoDa  Park  and  California. 
finJ«itt 
StnJ  k 


;«>'»  find  oat  pn,/u^mu,lraltdhecic  "Unt 
'ht  TurqaoUt  Sks ' '  '"J  other  llltralatt  o/  |n 
■■      ■  (0.A1J 
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We  Spend  Millions 
in  Profitable  Advertising 


Lord  &  Thomas  do — as  every  good  publisher  knoi^es— tiie 
largest  advertising  business  that  is  done  in  America.  And  hst 
year's  business  ivas  $2,347,851  ahead  of  the  year  before* 


All  this  business  is  done  with  very 
slight  expense  for  soliciting.  Our 
few  road  men  are  experts  whose 
main  occupation  is  in  caring  for  ac- 
counts which  we  have. 

Our  new  business  comes  to  us 
almost  entirely  because  of  what  we 
have  done  for  others. 

Our  annual  increase  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  by  expansion  in 
accounts  which  we  have  proved  out 
and  developed. 

Nearly  all  of  this  advertising — 
all  save  accounts  still  in  the  stage 
of  experiment — is  done  with  a. vis- 
ible profit  to  the  advertiser. 

Among  our  hundreds  of  clients 
you  will  find  more  advertising  suc- 
cesses— and  greater  successes — than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

All  Due  to  Able  Men 
f  j  Working  Together 

>ur  success  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  gathered  here  the 
ablest  men  in  the  business. 


And  here  — where  hundreds  of 
campaigns  are  being  constantly  cod- 
ducted  —  these  men  reach  their 
greatest  development. 

They  become  so  nearly  infallible 
that  we  rarely  accept  an  experi- 
mental account  which  doesn't  come 
out  as  anticipated. 

And  they  develop  these  accounts 
— often  from  little  beginnings — un- 
til last  year's  growth  was  $2,347,851. 


Our  profit  on  this  business — the 
largest  of  its  kind — is  but  little  more 
than  two  per  cent. 

All  the  balance  of  our  commission 
is  spent  to  make  .our  work  pay. 
Most  of  it  goes  to  these  competent 
men. 

Money-making  for  ourselves  is 
not  the  sole  aim  of  our  business. 
We  value  equally  the  prestige  which 
comes  from  doing  big  things  in  the 
ablest  possible  way. 


P/mm  mmntt'M  t*«  ffwhw  of  R^ohufa  wkm  mrlHn§  to  tutmrtt^ft 
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Thoroughness 

Another  secret  of  our  success  lies 
thoroughness.     We   never  rely 
1  opinions  or  theories.     We  go  to 
e  source  for  the  facts. 

We  learn  many  of  our  selling 
guments  by  sending  able  men  to 
invass  from  house  to  house. 

We  keep  men  on  the  road  to  in- 
rstigate  trade  conditions,  to  know 
:  all  times  what  our  clients  have  to 
3ntend  with. 

In  one  food  bampaign  which  we 
^cently  worked  out  we  employed 
ver  150  men  to  gather  the  needed 
lets. 

We  often  spend  in  these  ways 
lany  times  our  commission  on  the 
rst  campaign. 

No  Contracts 
No  Commitments 

Our  clients  are  asked  to  sign  no 
Dng-timc  contracts.  They  make 
10  commitments  as  to  what  they 
v\\\  spend. 


If  we  accept  an  account  it  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  it  holds  good 
possibilities.  And,  without  any  re- 
gard for  immediate  profit,  we  are 
willing  to  work  them  out. 

When  we  adopted  this  policy  ten 
years  ago  we  were  told  that  our 
ideas  were  chimerical.  It  was  con- 
sidered  financially  impossible  to  ex- 
pend costly  talent  in  working  out 
trial  campaigns. 

Then  it  was  thought  that  no  ad- 
vertising agency  could  ever  grow 
.  great  solely  through  campaigns  that 
pay. 

But  here  is  the  largest  agency  that 
ever  existed.  Here  is  the  largest 
volume  of  advertising  that  ever  went 
out  through  one  channel.  And 
every  account  that  we  handle  is 
known  to  be  profitable  to  the  adver- 
tiser, save  the  few  which  are  still  in 
the  state  of  experiment. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  judge 
what  we  can  do  for  you  by  what  we 
have  done  for  hundreds.  If  you 
will  simply  say  that  you  will  talk 
things  over  we  will  send  you  a  man 
who  knows. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Outdoor  Advertising 

Corner  5th  Avenue  and  28th  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
Comer  Wabash  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO 
New    England    Representative,    Globe    Building,    BOSTON 
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Miniature 

Tile  purchase  ol  a  Sleinway  Rano  carries  the  assur- 
ance that  money  can  buy  nothing  betier.  In  its  qualities 
as  a  musical  instrument,  its  brauty  ol  outline  and  its 
intrindc   value   the  Steinway  is  in  a  class  by  itsdL 

The  exact  size  ol  this  Grand, — 5  led  10  inches, — 
has  been  determined  through  sdentihc  researcL 
lo  an  efaonized  case.  $800. 

Illmtrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon 
request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

STEINWAT  HJU1» 

107  and  109  East  Fourteenth  Street.  New  Yo 

Sui-mtj  Exprtu  &ati»»  st  ikt  Dfr, 
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<Tnr> 


KEYSTONE 

SOUD   GOLD 


^  jas:boss 

GOLD  FILLED 


'J 

CRESCENT 

eOLD  FIUEO 


The  Marks  of  a 
Good  Watch  Case 

When  men  and  women  buy 
watches  they  think  of  the 
movement — the  "works"  as  they 
call  it — but  rarely  of  the  watch  case. 
Your  jeweler  buys  watch  cases  and 
movements  separately  and  combines 
them  to  make  a  comnletp  warrb. 

You  arc  particular  about 
watch — you  know  the  maker': 
the  name  of  your  watch  case? 
for  adulteration — for  low  sta 
ening  process  that  creeps  in 
anything  without  knnwing  aboii 

The  trade  marks  illustra 
standard  with  the  fine  jewelry 
50  years.  They  mean  absoli 
value,  in  assay,  in  construction 

The  Keystone  Company  v 
tee  the  wear  of  gold-filled 
words  "guaranteed  for  20  y< 
common  that  you  may  find  the 
case  washed  with  gold.  The 
the  integrity  of  the  makei — th< 

Tbc  mirki  iUuicriled  on  thii  page  i 
find  ihcm — itary  tte  Dot  hard  la  rcmm 
Jit.  Boil  or  CrcKcnC  (or  fold  fiUcd.     Eti 


The  Keystone  Wal 

Philadelph 


I 


1 
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7X»  rierea-Arraw  al  (A*  Xme  Thtatrt. 


ATTRACTIVE  design  and  thorough  construction 
•**-  arc  happily  combined  in  every  Pierce-Arrow 
Car.    It  possesses  efficient  beauty  and  beautiful  efficiency. 

THE  P[ERCe^UtROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PEERLESS 


A  HIGHLY  REFINED 
MOTOR  CAR  THAT 
IS  MADE  WITHOUT 
STINT  FOR  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  PAY  FOR 
THE  BEST  THAT  CAN 
BE  PRODUCED. 

CATALOGUE -H- SENT   ON   REQUEST 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR.CAB. COMPANY 

1431  EASrg^RD  STREET-CLEVELAND-OHIO 
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Automobile 


ALL  cylinder  oils  come 
from  one  source— crude 
mineral  oils.  All  are  refined, 
more  or  less,  and  filtered,  more 
or  less.  Some  are  more  pure, 
and  some  are  decidedly  less  so. 

HAVGLINE 

OIL 

comes  from  the  same  source  as  all 
other  oils.  But  by  our  process  of  fil- 
tration HavoHne  Oil  is  rendered  freer 
of  carbon-producing  impurities  than 
any  other.  It  is  clearer.  It  burns  up 
cleaner.  That's  the  whole  story  of 
Havoline  Oil.     That's  why 

"It  Makes  a  Difference" 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO. 


At  all  first-class  gcarages 


GRABOWSKT  POWER  WAGON  CO. 


FAIRBANKS  MARINE  MOTORS 

A  motor  to  suit  your  purse  from  i}i  ^ 
as  H.P. 

Complete  outfits  as  low  as  $50.00. 

We  are  a  reliable  house,  and  our  liboiJ 
guarantee  covers  every  eugioe  we  sell. 

Ask  our  nearest  house  to  quote  you  (HI 
the  size  you  require. 

THE   FAUtBANKS   COMPANY 


J! 


DELPnr*,     PlTTSBl^G,    SYRACUSE,     LOSIXIN, 
GLASGOW,    SAMBtlRO,    PARIS. 
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Here's  a  car  that  has  never  required 
a  single  radical  change^ 

t's   the  Self-Cranking,   Sweet-Running,  Six-Cylinder 

1911  IVINTON  SIX  $3000 


The  Winton  Six  for  1911  is  the  same  48  H.  P. 
:ar  we  made  for   1910,  for    1909.   for   1908 


A  success  from  the  start:  has  not  required  a 
liogle  radical  change  in  desiga  or  construction. 

Only  motor  in  the  world  that  crowt*  itwl/. 

Six  4^  by  5  inch  cylinders.  All  moving  parts 
loused.    Cylinders  offset. 

Balt-l>earing,  multiple-disc  clutch  of  large 
I  ia  meter. 

Ball-bearing,  selective-type  traosmissioa,  with 
our  speeds,  of  course. 

Dual  ignition.  Bosch  magneto.  Storage 
lattery. 

Frame  narrowed  in  front  to  allow  short  turns, 
ind  raised  over  rear  axle  to  allow  low  suspen- 
non  of  motor  and  body. 

Drop-forged  front  axle.  Full  floating  type 
rear  axle. 

Spacious  straight-line  body.    Seats  five. 

This  car  holds  the  world's  record  upkeep  ex- 
pense. Averages  77  cents  per  1000  miles. 
Sworn  records  only.    No  hearsay  or  guess-so. 

Famous  for  quiet  and  beautiful  operation, 
Temarkable  flexibility,  superb    bill-climbing 


capacity,  and  longevity.    Because  it's  a  real  Six. 

Made  by  the  only  company  in  the  world  that 
is  producing  Sixes  exclusively  for  the  fourth 
successive  year. 

Sella  at  13000.  To  find  its  value,  compare  it 
with  cars  costing  •&000  to  t6000. 

And  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  man 
who  thinks  well  enough  of  himself  to  want  in 
his  service  the  latest  and  the  best  utilities  his 
money  can  buy.  . 

Let  us  send  our  explicit  literature — it  is  too 
clear  to  be  misunderstood.  Clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 


The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

M  BcrcK  Road,  Clcvetaod,  Ohio 
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MADC    IN    NEW    YORK     CI 

Brilliant   victories   in   tests  of  all  kinds    prove    the  stock 
Simplex  to  be  a  superior  automobile  from  every  standpoint 

Three  Consecutive  24-Hour  Victorie* 

October,   190S.  1177  miles, Robertson  &  Lescault,  drivrn. 

July,  1909,  1091   miles,           -         ...          -      Robertson  &  Poole,  drivers. 
Mmj  1910,  1146  mile*. Poole  &  Basle,  driven. 

Road  Racing  Triumph* 

Sept.,   1909,  National  Stock  Chassis  Race,  Lowell,  Robertson,  driver — 

318  miJea  in  35a  minutes. 
Oct.,   1909,  Fairmount  Park   Race,   Philadelphia,    Robertson,  driver — 

200  miles  in  ai8  minutes, 

SO  anJ  90  H.  P.   Cha—U  BoJiam  by  Bat  Mohan  Calabigam  m  JbfMtt 

Simplex  Automobile  Company 

I860  BROADWAY,N«ar61«t  StrMt  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PREVENTS  OBESITY. 


50",'.' 


UllllEI  Clllt  ir  Till  HIE 


SIJi 


HOSKIIW 


Sterling  Blue  Tubes  give  more 
service  than  any  other.  They 

are  the  strongest  tubes  made,  are  never  porous  and  do  not  oxidize  and 
grow  brittle  when  not  in  use.  Combined  with  Sterling  Tires  they  cut 
your  tire  troubles  to  a  minimum.  Dealers  everywhere.  Booklet  and 
price  list  on  request.       SteHing  Rubber  Works.    Rutherford,   N.  J. 
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^        Mechanical  Construction        '^ 

nrHE  reputatioQ  of  the  Haynea  is  due  to  faultiest  mechanical  con- 
'''  struction.  Tlie  test  of  time  has  demonstrated  that  Haynes  owners 
receive  better  service  with  less  expense  for  maintenance  than  the  owners  of 
other  machines.  The  Haynes  reputation  dates  from  die  time  EJwood 
Haynes  built  the  first  American  motor  car  in  1 893. 

h  is  your  assurance  that  in  buying  a  Haynes  you  will  get  a  perfecUy  con- 
structed car,  economical  to  run— that  will  stand  up  under  service  that  soon 
wears  out  the  ordinary  moderate-priced  car. 

The  Haynes  Model  19 
Fully  Equipped  $2000 

is  the  only  car  of  established  reputation  sdlingr  at  a  moderate  price,    ft  is 

vasUy  different  from  the  other  cars  of  similar  price. 

The  ordinary  mod  crate- priced  car  has  one  or  two  features  to  which  their 
makers  call  particular  attention  and  on  which  they  lay  their  claims  for 
youf  conaideratioQ. 

But  it  takes  more  than  one  or  two  good  features  to  make  a  whoDy 
satisfactory  automobile. 

Do  not  let  your  attention  become  centered  on  the  feature  the  manu- 
facturer wants  you  to  see. 

Look  at  the  whole  car.  Compare  the  Haynes  part  for  part  with  any 
machine.  Then  decide  aa  to  whether  you  are  justified  in  paying  at  least 
$1000  more  (or  a  car  that  may  be  as  good  and  may  not. 

Investigate  this  car  before  you  buy  any  machine.  Write  for  booklet 
and  we  will  advise  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  so  you  may  secure  a 
demonstration.  ^ 


HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  132  Mail  St.,  KOKOMO,  DID. 
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F  \ou  want 

sharp  speed 

pictures  get  a 


{ausctr]9nil);^iss 
1essar[ens 

which  possesses 
^reat  SPEED  in 
addition  to  all  the 
excellent  qualities 


Set  of  cample  printa  ikowing  scope  of 
the  TESSAR.LENS  on  receipt  of 
ten  cent*.      DeKriptive   literature   at 
pboto  dealers  or  direct  rroin  lu. 
Send  for  new  PLototfraphie  Catalog. 

~  Our  Name  on  a  Libi,  M 


jll 


ex 


"   ROCHCSTtn.N 


You  never  hear  Ae  lueT  of  a 
CTaflex  say  'I  don't  bave  much 
luck  with  my  pictures.'  l~be 
reason  is  [Jain :  Aeie  is  no  neces- 
sity for  guesnng  flistances  with 
the  Graflex — the  image  is  seen 
light  side  up,  die  size  it  wiD  ap- 
pear in  the  negative,  v^  to  the 
instant  oi  exposure. 

The  Graflex  is  fitted  with  a 
Focal  Plane  Shutter  making  ex- 
posure vi  any  duration  from  time 
to  l-IOOO  of  a  second,  enabling 
you  to  make  sn^  shots  indows 
or  on  dark  dajrs. 

Graflex  Cameras  use  Plates, 
Film  Packs  or  RoD  Film. 

Price*  from 
9SS.00  to  9200.00^ 


Catalog  free  at  toot  dealer**,  or 

Folmer  Sc  Schwing  Dividoo 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Your  Vacation. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE 

KODAK  CATALOG 


Ukcs  (he  lull  siK  peM  card  picture. 

PrvTidcd  with  everr  fealnn  (or  the 

be  cfleclivcly  handled  by  Ihe  novice. 

&tiiipmAil  include  doable  Rnpid 
RectiliDcai  Leu.  Kodak  Ball  Beating 
SliMlcr,  ABtmiilic  FocuHBg  Lock. 
Brilltanl  Revenible  Finder  and  Tripod 
Sockets.  Covered  with  hne  black  leal 
gntla  leather,  nickded  fiuinfa.    Tup 

No.  I A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK- 
SPECIAL 

'      «1S.00 

Made  for  thoie  who  want  a  dainty 


linear  Lens.  Kodak  Ball  I 
Id.  Anlomalic  Focusin( 
Socket  and  Brilliant  Reve 


Rapid  Recti- 
Lock,  TriiKKi 


No.  I 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


.  EipFcially  designed 
r\ib  to  take  pwd  pic- 
il  way.     I'D  Hint  down 


h  first  quality  li 
lent,  fitted  to  P 
a.  adjuded  for 


Revenible  Finder.  Cove 


No.  «A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 

I  PicUrtl. 

97.00 

id  of  >ll  complica- 


Bulter.  (adapted  for  both  snap  shots 

g  Lock, Tripod  Socketsand  Reversi- 
e  Finder.  Covered  with  tine  quality 
ack  Imitation  leather,  nickeled  lit- 


Deslcned  lor  ooe  of  the  moM  po^ 
Ur  of  anuteur  siies.  the  No.  3  Brownii 
bhngs  m  .  t%  plctnna  within  thi 
scope  of  almple  inexpensive  Brownv 
pholOErapby.  Easily  operated  by  tb> 
children,  it  will  sallsly  Ihe  Erown-n] 
people  aa  well.  Equipped  with  firs 
quality  Mcniscoa  Achromatic  lens 
g— '-""  Rotary  Sbuller,  adapted  loi 


3WNIE 
MERA 


adapted  lor  both  ■ 
»po>urea.  TwoFii 
line  quality  imiUt 

uickeled  Glliogt. 


ir  M.  for  o^r  r„mfM, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City. 
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For  the  man  of  ideas — the  man^ 
whose  pencil  must  keep   | 
with  his -th  ought  J,  there  is^ 
no    pencil   which  < 
compare  with  the 


BLAISDELL 

PAPER  PENCIL 


No.  622  or  624 

Lawyers,  Ministers,  Doctors, 
Writers  all  find  them  indispensable 
because  of  their  smooth-wearing,  thick, 
black  leadsand  their  almost  instantaneous 
sharpening  qualities.  A  nickof  thepapei 
and  a  pull  sharpens  them. 

Ai^  two  PtntiU  Sent  PoMpaid 

On  receipt  of  ten  cents  we  mail  any  two 
best  quality  pencils,  graphite,  colored 
crayon,     phc 


Stat 


:olo[ 


inted 


marking, 
t  for  purpose  used. 


Don't  fail  to  try  the 

THE  5LAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO., 

4«W  W«yn«  Kn..  PbUaaelphl..  P.. 


To  Suit  Any  Business 

The  Safe-Cabinet 

Equi{^>ed  with  filing  devices  «^iich 
can  be  installed  as  needed. 


'Mical  legal  Be. 

Fire-proof.  Inexpensive.  pMuUe.    Adjortable. 

Write  id  atalog  R2. 

The  Safe-Cabinet  Co. 

Salei  Dept.,  93  Peiin  BUg. 
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YOUR  photographs  will  be  more  artistic  if  you 
use  the  film  that  has  chromatic  balance. 

Nxtuie  it  SI  riot  of  color.     To  portray  Kature  faithfully  by  photOKTaphy 
lequira  a  lenderins  of  each  color  tone  in  ita  correct  value.    Notice  the  multitude  ' 
of  tonei  in  the  landscape  above.   A  few  are  indicated  on  the  margins.    Yet  many 
of  the  softer  gradations  of  the  original  photograph  were  lost  in  the  mechanical 
process  of  its  reproductioa  in  this  magazine. 

You  can  make  photographs  with  great  range  of  tone  and  richness  of  color 
Values  if  you  lua 

Because  of  its  extraordinary  qualiries  in  properly  interptetinK  varied  tones,  this  film 

rroduces  results  not  possible  heretofore  without  special  orthochromatic  apparatus. 
t  places  new  possibilities  in  art  photography  within  the  reach  of  every  amateur. 
Ansco  Film  are  easy  to  work  and  handle.  They  have  exceptional  speed  and 
latitude,  minimizing  uncertainty.  Non-curling;  non-hulation;  off-setting  is  pre- 
vented by  perfectly  non-actinic  black '  paper,  and  properly-prepared  emulsion. 
Made  in  sizes  (o  fit  any  film  camera.     Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

Give  yournegalivei  the  best  chance  by 
printioK  with  CYKO  Paper.  Inaisi  that 
olhen  who  da  work  for  yon  tue  CYKO. 

The  Anico  line  comprises  cameras, 
cliemicala,  everylhine  needed  by  profc*. 
■iona]  or  amateur.  Sold  by  progreaaive  in- 
dependent dealen  every  where.  Look  for 
the  Anico  Sign  and  buy  where  you  see  it. 


ANSCO  COMPANY, 


f.  ^fS^f  Blns-hamton,  N.  Y. 

^>^'>?>:^«fe^  !■■■■    ■ 


■  U(  Stiiltm  of  Rmlt 
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wMn  umOif  te  atrtrUmr* 


.22  CALIBER 


f: 


y 

t 
-. 


AUTOMATIC    RIFLE 

This  rifle  reloads  itself,  the  recoil  doing 
the  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to  puU 
the  trigger  for  each  shot,  whidi  places 
reloading,  as  well  as  firing,  under 
control  of  the  trigger  finger.  Another 
desirable  and  distinctive  feature  of  this 
rifle  is  that  it  shoots  inexpensive,  rim  fire, 
smokeless  powder  cartridges  which  are 
clean  to  handle,  being  loaded  with  \S^in- 
chester  Greaseless  Bullets.  This  rifie  is 
a  light-weight,  ten-shot,  take-down  re- 
peater, that  is  easy  to  load  and  easy 
to  take  down  and  dean.  There  is 
nothing  complicated  about  it,  being 
simple,  safe  and  reliable.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  one.       It's  just 

THE    .22     FOR    CITY,    COUNTRY   OR    CAMP. 

WlKhtilir  GUI  and  VlatluHir  Ammtalller 

Tin  Pit   W  Br<aa- 

plant     for   tath   olhtr   aad   said   tttrywhar^ 
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"Which  is  Your 
End  of  the 
BeU? 


RE  jroa  at  anothai'i  back  and  call,  or 
ii  your  poiitioD  ona  that  puta  wtd 
keeps  ]Foa  in  tbe  lead  at  an  evet 

Oaif  the  right  training  will  eoaora  yonr 
■ucceaa  in  life.  Yon  fliiul  "make  eood"  in 
order  to  riw  above  the  "wage  crowd. 
Yon  Busf  be  an  expert  in  jrour  choaen  lina 

The  TntematioiialCorTeapondence  School* 
can  nak*  you  an  expert  without  four  having 
to  Etop  work  or  lesTe  bome^  You  can 
qualify  in  your  spare  time.  Tbe  f,  C.  S.  bat 
a  ynrtorrou-  Mark  the  attached  coupon 
and  find  out.  Finding  out  coit*  you  nothing. 

3882  Salariea  Raited  VQLUHTARILY  re- 
ported by  I.  C.  S.  atudenti  latl  year.  338 
reported  duriug  April  Voa  join  theae 
men.  GiTe  youiaelf  achance  toaucceed  In 
life  by  nartlog  tbt  ccnpon  NOW. 


InlaruUnal  GorrBinondanaa  Sohoolt, 
B>a  ses  aotaAHTon,  pa. 


ls  quillCT  tor  ttia  podoaa  U 


The  ECONOMY  SILO 

"The  Perfect 
SOo" 

Awarded    MediJ  ni 
highest  award  at  Ja[n> 

NoSpoOedEiApk 
Eca««nr  Sim 


Etdi  EndtJul 

Wrtle  tiMlaT  lor  W»  »» 
.trainl  oualncw  "*  ^' 

Bs>  MX        Pna«)dk.  W 
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T^HERE  may  have  been 

-^     a  time  when  there  wasn't  . 
much  choice  in  sectional  book- 
cases, but  this  isn't  so  to-day. 

You  can  add  as  much  to  tlic  ap- 
pearance of  your  house  by  the  proper 
selection  of  sectional  bookcases  as 
with  any  other  article  of  furniture. 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  give 
you  the  widest  range  of  styles  and 
woods  as  rich  as  the  finest  niado-to- 
ordcr  bookcases  aiid  are  much  nuire 
convenient  and  adaplablc. 

Made  in  Colonial,  Arlcrafl.  Chip- 
pendale and  Slandiird  styles;  rich 
effects  ill  niahoKany  and  oak. 

It  lias  taken  the  best  of  artists, 
craftsmen,  inveiilors  an<l  high  ideals 
to  bring  about  this  Macey  excel- 
lence. 

Yuu  will  appreciaic  what  we  mean 
when  you  sec  Macey  Sectional  B<«)k- 
ciiscs  at  yuur  dealer's  store  i)r  look 


CRAND  RAPIDS.  HICHICAN 

New  York  Chicago  Phil«]clphii 
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WATER 

"The  Most  Effective  of  the  Natural  Medicinal  Waters^  md 

"Strikinsiy  Superior  to  Uthia  Tablets"  In  Brisbf  s  EHseaM, 

Albuminuria,  Renal  CalcuD,  Cknit,  Rheumatlsni,  Be 

Dr.  1.  N.'Lov«,  New  York  City,  former  Professor  ofCZmieal  Medieins  and  Diaaamem  ofCkSfhm, 
College  qfPhyavxins  and  Surgeons  and  in  Marion  Shns  CoUegs  of  JfedieuMi,  SL  Xjomm,  Viw- 
iVwideni  o/jlm«rican  Msdtral  ^««ociatum,  JS95,  «te.,  ii  '   "     '"■  "-*^ — — 


19D1,  sayK    "WIM*  balnr  Uiv  most  •ffvctiv*  of  tha  Batiiral  mtnaral  watwm,  I  _ 

■nsly  *Hp«riar  to  •inarKMicir  aolutlan*  at  Itthta  tablets  and  pur*  water,  even  wfaos  tb 

said  solution  is  an  exceedingly  strong  one." 

Dr.  Alwcandar  B. 

Bellevue  Hoepital: „  , 

easesaffectiiig  the  Urinary  OrgaDB,  It  aiey  ba  railed  Mi  to  slva  Uia  Bi 

TIm  Lata  Prof .  W.  B.Towlas,M.D.Ta/fh«  Univeniti/ (^Virginia,  had  "no  heaitancy  wfaitiTu 
In  saying  that  for  Ston*  In  ttaa  Bladder  ...  I  kaaw  at  ae  remady  at  aHcoHtparaMataM." 

■UrrALOUTHU  WATIltbforiBtabrtbsseDamldiiiCftDdnilMntvBtetTadL    Tathuonhh  ^AiAMtm 
liDpulatioaDrqiuMloaKntMBiijraddnaK  Halsl  at  avriaas  ovaaa  I^M  ttk 

BomUiinUASPSilifiSlffEilCI!  PSS^^SS 


HOME 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  nract  proBtebk  and  atngaid 
work  for  full  or  spare'  time  b  taking 
fubscriptions  for  a  lii  jh  dais  maga- 
zine In  your  home  towiL  Chance 
to  build  up  a  permanent  business 
Our  book  and  dubbing  offen  arc 
LEADERS.  Ubcnl  canniMMa 
and  Cash  Bonus,  tt  will  pay  yoo 
to  invcstigaU  our  propoiithtA. 
Write  NOW  to  the 

Review  of  Reviews 
Company 

»Aitori>tacc  Dcikl  NEW  YOltX 


I*  AwlMi  0/  KiBlfw*  ■*«  mrttlt  t» 
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HI  l*a  Btuiiia  ef  Btiii 
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"The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


IN  NO  COMBINE  OR  TRUST 


llnDI    l/^iC'C   MALTED  MILK 

n     ^^     ■%    ^_    I    ^^    Vm  ^S  The  Food-Drink  for  ftQ  a^ 

■   ■      ^^      ■  "    ^™    "     ^^     ■   ~         ^^^  Better  thu  Te«  or  GoIFm. 

Rick  milk  milted  KTam  eitnct  m  powder.     A  qnkk  IncL    Keep  it  on  yoor  Bideboard  «t  fay. 

Oihmrs    are    imitations  -  Aait   for   "HORLtGICS" 


^^„       NO  HONIN&~NO  GRINDING 

CAUO 

UACsmc 

•2.50 

'2.50 

NO  SC 

SHAV. 

INC. 

-YEAR 

AFTEI 

DY  TO 

DO  I-^ 

c  only  of 

the  CA 

!S?^ 

EnioyREALSHAVING-thecoolestiindsmTOtheitTOubivB  EVER EXPBRIENCSD.    CMUtfWccum  um. 

Wo^T^SC^N^^A       GRIFFON    CUTLERY    WORKS        iSw^'SSWiFSS 

•ItHM  itkta  mntHv  ie  ■dwtMv* 


tuotam  la  the  Wan  or  th*  South  or  Bom*  othar  Hcdon,  to  obtain  «inpl07inenl  or  to  buy  anj  of  the  dl^rant 
cLB«««a  of  artldn  Uattd,  majr  find  theaa  pages  •  time-aavlng  guide  to  the  eieidaa  of  his  jadgmant 
ragru-ding  aoitable  opportunlHaa.  Plclaraa  and  other  "dlepUy"  will  not  b«  pennltted  except  in  the 
c  —  aa  of  ofiaringa  of  real  aatata,  in  connection  with  which  viewa  of  the  property,  mapa,  etc^  are,  of 
couiaa,  not  only  appraprlata,  but  oftan  necessary. 
We  reaarve  the  right  to  refuse  spy  advertjaement. 

REAL  ESTATE 


Ueal,    buMncaa-Uk 


Eaa-Uke  proixiMiIon  by  a  raipoi , ,. 

r  trill  bur  a  Hve-am  ''Sua-kbt"  UnaeaM  vlne- 
r>ra  wBi^  wUl  be  worth  M  leaM  lAOO  per  acn  and  net 
over  tlMl  per  sore  aanaally.  Speelal  Istroductorr  price 
•MM  DOT  ave.  ladgdloe  nlantliw  of  Um  Tinea  and  RO|Mr 
eare  for  Uum  rear*.  Hiuoat^  trapse  anm  hac  wltbont 
lnlsasloa.-  yldd  eaormoiulr:  never  liU.  Deep  rlcb 
■00.  AdjDlBlnc  a  Uulvliw  rallwar  dtr  In  beautUul  valley. 
BsBk  tetannca.       Fm  uTunraied  booklei.       W.  B.  Alei- 


ORANGE  GROWING  LANDS  a1 

Southern  CaUronila.  tnt  from  troal. ^ 

i  acTva  induce  a  rood  UtIdc.  In  beauutui  El  Cj 
Southern  CaUIomla.  Splendid  Home  looallon,  n 
■[leelal  IntrodveHny  pneea,  loni  lemu.  Wrti 
irated    booklet   aad   panlculais.       J.    Prank   I 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


"WATCH  US  GROW"   la   the  watetaword  ol  UcElnley, 
Iile  at  Placa.     Beautiful.  bHiilituI  biud.  BO  miim  anuiii 
ot  Havaiia.    LarieM 
tram  New  York  er  tt 

for    liMS.     Fcnlle    aoli    ii 
lemone.  Unica»  pln»appleB. 


SOUTHERN 


tlon.     Howard- Packard  Land  Co.. 


,  Sanf  ord.  P 


-  — It  ata-aotivs  ooId 
ntUatall.    SmaUIari 


I  Florida.      Write 
i  Atlantic  National  Baa 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Csnell  Unlvcnlty).  403  Crown 


A    SEASHORE    U 

Seven  mllea  ot  hard! 
Uabtnil,  Invlnratlnv 
atUI  aalt  water  balUn 
Cloae  to  AtlanUo  CIt 
Ifay.  OD  Peana.  R. 
■raveled    etreeta   wit) 

bankm  and  burinea 
book  and  offer  ot  tre< 
Jeney  Realty  Co..  Den 


mpleralnlaU.Uealtbrc 


W  mllei.  Cheapen  Cr 


arbor.  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOVERNUENT  PARKS  FREE.— Offlcjal  It 

■"— nt  Oovemme—  ■---■-■■  -■ ■■- 

-  In  U.  S. 

.■uiEi.      All  abou 

A'ebb  Pub.  Co..  St 


"Vacant  acvemment  Laodi,"  dei^bei  every' acreu  every 

'"   "    "       "        aeoured  free.      ISIO  dlapama  and 
«ted  larini.       PHoe,  ZSc  ponpald. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARU.  BUSINESS  OR  REAL 
ESTATE.  I  brine  buyen  and  aellen  tocetber.  No  mat. 
ter  wbere  located,  If  you  want  to  buy.  lell  or  eacbance 
soy  Und  at  buameaa  or  property  anywhere  at  any  price 
addreia  Praak  P,  Cleveland.  Real  Eitate  Eipert.  1814 
Adams  Eipme  Bulldlnc.  Cblcaco.  III.     Eatabllibed  IMI. 


■•STROUT-S  FARU  CATALOGUE  NO,  »ri."  B«  \ntt 
paiee.  pleturea  of  bulldlnte.  deacribea  tbe  choicest  barralna 
In  money. makinc  tarmi  tbrouEhoot  17  atatei;  WOO  to 
lU.OOO;  aaiy  termi;  alock.  cropa  and  tools  Included  witb 
many.  It  ta  Free.  Save  Uooey  by  fettlnr  II.  It  tella  you 
bow  to  Uake  Honey.     Station  liod,  B.  A.  SUout.  47  W. 


HIGHLY   lUPROVED.  i 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  Biff  season  now  on.  More 
money  every  month  than  you  can  make  In  six  with  any 
other  agent's  proposition.  And  we  can  prove  It.  Our  novel 
assortment  of  soaps  and  toilet  articles  are  the  cleverest 
stunts  yet.  100  to  300%  profit.  Write  to-day  and  be  con- 
vinced that  %very  day's  delay  means  dollars  out  of  your 
pocket.     Davis  Soap  Co..  20  Union  Park  Court.  Chicago. 

MANAGER  wanted  In  every  dty  and  county,  handle  best 
paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new.  exclusive  control: 
no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  Halstead. 
«4  West  35th  St..  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.  Male.  Female,  to  sell  ladles'  novelt.  embrold. 
waist  patt.  kimonos,  silk  shawls,  scarfs,  Mexican  drawn  work, 
Battenberff.  Cluny,  Russian  laces,  Europ.  and  Orient  novelt. 
Cat.  Free.    S.  Bonan.  Dept.  E.  143  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selllnp:  our  new  fold  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  sigrns.     Any  one  can 

f)ut  them  on.     Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  partlcu- 
ars.     Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  421  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES, 
BONDS,  ETC. 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  netUng  5%  to  7%  repre- 
sent the  safest  investments  to-day.  They  Improve  with  age 
and  are  not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from 
$500.00  upwards.  Better  than  savings  banlcs.  Get  posted. 
Write  for  tree  sample  copy.  Address  "Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages," 278  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    It  tells  all  about  them. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA. 
Least  oost.  Transact  business,  keep  books  anywhere.  Presi- 
dent Stoddard,  former  Secretary  of  Arizona.  Is  resident  agent 
for  many  thousand  corporations.  Free  Laws.  By-Laws, 
Forms,  etc..  upon  request.  Reference:  Any  bank  In  Ari- 
zona. Stoddard  Incorporating  Company.  Box  80.  Phoenix. 
Arizona. 

EARN  BIG  MONEY  during  spare  time.  We  start  you 
In  a  permanent  business  with  us  and  furnish  everything. 
We  have  new  easv  selling  plans  and  seasonable  leaders  in  the 
Mall  Order  line  to  keep  our  factories  busy.  No  canvassing.  Small 
capital.  You  pay  us  out  of  the  business.  Large  profits.  Spare 
time  required.     Personal  assistance.    Write  to-day  for  plana. 

yosltlve  proof  and  sworn  statements.     J.  M.  Pease  MUg.  Co., 
201  Pease  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MR.  ORGANIZER:  Can  you  and  few  associates  raise 
$10,000.00  to  take  over  200  acres  planted  to  Tokay  Grapes T 
Could  easily  be  retailed  in  small  tracts  for  $00,000.00.  Plan 
proven  successful.  Adjoins  largest  Tokay  Vineyard  in  Cali- 
fornia. Address  Vineyard.  Care  of  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay 
more  than  the  companies.  Expert  advice  any  insurance  ques- 
tion. 15  years*  experience.  Circular  free.  Wm.  R.  Rhodes.  Life 
Ins.  Lawyer.  1429  Williamson  Bldg..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE  BUSINESS.  We 
teach  you  how  to  establish  a  successful  Collection  Business 
and  refer  business  to  you.*  No  capital  required.  Little  Compe- 
tition. Rare  opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Pointers  to-day. 
American  Collection  Service,  25  State  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


GET  A  BETTER  PLACE — Uncle  Sam  Is  best  employer; 
pay  Is  high  and  sure:  hours  short:  places  permanent;  pro- 
motions regular:  vacations  with  pay:  thousands  of  vacan- 
cies every  month;  all  kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere; 
no  lay-offs:  no  pull  needed:  common  education  sufficient; 
find  out  how  you  can  have  a  position  guaranteed  you  by 
asking  to-day  for  G  13.  Free.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washing- 
ion.  D,  C. 

WANTED— Railway  Mall  Clerks,  Clerks  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  City  Carriers  and  Post  Office  Clerks.  High  salaries. 
Annual  vacations.  Steady  work.  Examinations  cverjrwhere 
soon.  Preparation  free.  Write  Immediately  for  sobedtUe. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  U  16.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


STAMPS.  COINS.  POST  CARDS 

$7,75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  (1853)  QUARTERS:  $20 
for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880,  and  send  10c. 
at  onoe  for  new  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  4x7.  It  may 
mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Desk  1.  Lc  Roy, 
N.  Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED  NEW  BIG  SELLERS.  FlTcAeas  ^^ook- 
ers.  Steam  Cookers.  Kitchen  Sets:  many  new  specialties  arvs 
advertised  before.  Enclose  four  stamps  for  mailing  expeoK 
and  receive  free  patented  pancake  turner.  RobscA  SUdfar 
at  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 

DODD.  MEAD  do  CO.  desire  a  repreaeatatlve  who  nIll 
give  full  or  part  time  in  each  dty  and  county.  Oetcr- 
men.  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  educated  men  are  InvHcd 
to  communicate  with  us  immediately.  The  reward  Is  gco 
erous  and  the  work  pleasant.  Address  Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co, 
30th  St.  and  4th  Ave 

AGENTS,  male  or  female,  can  malce  all  kinds  of  mooer 
selling  my  French  imported,  fine  lawn  waist  pattcnai. 
Colored  and  white  embroidery;  the  latrat  Partslaa  scytai 
at  $6  a  dozen.  Cat.  free.  Joseph  Gluck,  Oepi.  R.  $21 
Broadway.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  cotinty  to  seQ  the  Tnat- 
parent  Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Iwmeaat 
profits  earned.  Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.. 
No.  37  Bar  St..  Canton.  Ohio. 

AGENTS — Portraits.  35c.:  Frames.  15c.:  Sheet  Plctiirei. 
lc;  Stereoscopes,  25c.:  Views,  lc.     30  days*  credit.    SiOB- 

?le8  and  Catalog  free.     Consolidated  Portrait.  Dept.  12H 
90  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

LAWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEBOSTS 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  One  client 
$85,000  last  year.  Our  free  boolcs  tell  What  to  Invent  u4 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.  Write  for  them.  Send  sketch  for  tm 
opinion  as  to  patentability.  We  advertise  your  pateat  tar 
sale  free.  Woodward  ft  Chandlee.  Regstd.  Altys..  1273 
"F"  St..  Wash..  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS— $8500  offered  for  one  Invcndea. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  laTcat" 
sent  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  finee  report  as  to  patesi- 
ablllty.  Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  mirtnSm 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  18  yesn 
Chandlee  ft  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys..  917  P  St..  Wastatsf- 
ton.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  PRODUCE  FORTUNES.  Piljcee  tor  pateiita 
Patents  secured  through  us  advertised,  without  chazfc.  Stm 
lists  of  inventions  needed  and  possible  buyers.  "Btnts  to 
Inventors."  "  Why  some  Inventors  faU."  Booka  on  pase«a 
Send  us  rough  sketch  or  model  for  search  of  Patent  Oflct 
records  and  report  on  patentability.  Special  agents  fa  UKt 
cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Greeley  while  Actloar  CnwimfaalnafT 
of  Patents  had  full  charge  of  U.  S.  Patent  Ollloe.  Gredty 
ft  Mclntire,  Patent  Attorneys.  Washington.  D.  C> 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  Skrtek  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Is- 
vent,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted*  seat  fn« 
One  million  dollars  offered  tw  one  Invention:  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  finee  In  World's  Prar 
ress;  sample  free.   Victor  J.  Evans  ft  Co..  Waahlngum.  D.  C 


PATENTS  THAT   PROTECT.     Our  three 
ventors  mailed    on  receipt  of  six  oenu.  stam 
A.  B.  Lacey.   Dept.   70,   Washington.  D.  C. 


lor  b- 

R.a  A 
i$es. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  OR  NO  CHARGE  MADE, 
payments.  15  years'  official  examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Of&m. 
Highest  references.  Patents  advertised  tree.  Send  akadt 
for  free  search  and  report  on  patenubllliy.  alao  Oluscrmtei 
Inventors'  guide  book.  E.  P.  Bunyea  ft  Co..  WadUagtoa. 
D.  C. 

PATENTS  IN  CASH  DEMAND.  For  valuable Daraphlcta 
and  facts  about  large  sums  of  money  offered  for  cartala  Is- 
ventlons.   prizes,  rewards,  etc..  send  8  eta.  poetage  to  Psb- 

—  waahlar 


Ushers  Patent  Sense.  Dept.  70.  Padflc  Bldg.. 


DC 


FOR  MEN 


t)R.  MEYER'S  DETACHABLE  SACK  SUSPBNSORT 
A  complete  departtire  ftrom  the  old  style,  eomfortahle.  ehaa. 
efficient,  two  detachable  sacks  with  each  outfit.  FKe  Dha 
t rated  booldet.     Mever's  Manufacturing  Company.  M  VtA 
Place.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 

BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANO-THERAPY.  the 

ful  new  system  of  Healing.     $3000-$5000  a  year.     " 
you  by  mall.     Greatly  superior  and  more  flbnple 
opathy.     Authorized  diplomas  to  gradoatea.    ^>eelal 
now.     Prospectus    free.     American    College     at    Me 
Therapy.  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph  SL. 


$75  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fltttnr 
to-day  for  "free  booklet  51."     Complete  eaay  mali 
Diploma.     Reduced  tuition.     Big  demand  for  opCfdaaa 
start  you  In  business.     National  Optlotl  OoOcce.  SL  ~ 


Pleats  menHort  tA«  R%vl9Uf  of  ReuUwa  whan  writing  to  adoartiatra 
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FOR  THE  DEAF 


lermi  AoaatOc  Co., 


No  IrumpBl.  umlihtl?  o 
lu  Huirumcau  for  ThMin 


r.  Now  York  aty. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  LCO  BO  LtSU—Saiw 


r  AUJObotlBDi. 


Let   Ue  Tell  You  S 


aeiBlDi. 


Agent  tor  Tbe  Antol  Traitmeni 


)1D  ANY  ONE  EVEH  SHOW  YOU  THE  MONEY 
VANTAGES  OF  YOUR  SPARE  TIME!  Wo  lovlle 
I  to  oamDiunleals  with  tu  mnd  Jiarn  at  na  aair  dJinlficd 
r  In  nblcb  to  add  to  rour  DnicDt  Inoomfi.  No  uiven- 
iit  requlnd  but  time  >ad  samen  eOocc.  Kvea  an  hour 
lav   tued   to  nod  advaatace  vil' 

Ian  K  veai  la  lour  Itu *■•-•■ 

Ik  1.  Nco  York  Qty. 


,    AddTMi  RovlvH  at  Revien 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 


PkDi  u<rnu.  eiu  < 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


FILUS  DEVELOPED,  loo.  HT  roU:  aU  ■lie«.  Velat 
[tola.  Brownies  ic:  a)ill,  3)i4t.  *e.:  tii,  lA.  bo. 
rod  two  BEtallva  and  ws  irlll  prlDt  ttieni  Ine  as  a  umpln 

our  work:  we  ars  Dim  apei^aUna,  and  Elm  you  better  »■ 

ilultawi  rDUhaveeverhad.   Cols  ACo  .  Aiburj' P*rlc.  N.  J. 


MOVING  PICTURES 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Vlewi,  tt 
TOM.   Sllda.   and  Smllar  Woaden   For  Sale, 
rec      We  alio   Bur   Made  UaclilnM.   Fllnii,   SI 
wbacb  *  Co.,  Ma  Filbert  Street.  Ptallailelptila. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


MAKB  MONEY  WRITINO  SHORT  STORIES.— 1 
>a  mako  bta  monei':  olessant  gparellnie  or  rctular  w 
ir  rou.  Send  ror  Free  Booklet.  Telia  bow.  PR] 
YNOICATB,  CUoaco  and  San  Frsadsco.    lEItliar  olBaei 


MOTOR  BOATS 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL   MAKES  REBUILT  ( 


■■  "^le 


REAL  REMINGTON.  1 

locallilei  10  ucun  deilral 
■  upplled  oa  all  makn  o 
Slaodard  Typewrltei  Eacb 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS, MUSIC 


IVER3  A  POND  PIANOS,  Faultlei 
Leading  piano  boutea  Kii  tbem,  but  % 

Dlmaaee  do  obttadc^     New  oataloiui 
Pond  Plaoo  Co.,  lot  Boyiiion  Street.  Boatc 


fref"hu''botb    wi 


Undi  at  M 


nd>  0' 
your  woioa"  '(^"i"  f7  B."  Hi 


Don't  oonlute  u*  witli  ibe  " 


SONQ  WRITERS'  GUID! 

I»  worth  IMwelit-  ■ " 

but  IB  valuable  to 
Price.tl.oo.  Jer 
New  York  Oty. 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING, 
MACHINERY 


DISPOSAL   (or   c 


'  honiei.     THIN 


Did  You  E«ii Use  PRESS  CUPPINGS? 


uiiniyau  daih  or  wntiraii  dippii 
■d  and  Clip  about  iG.oM  pubiiutii 


[ousd  dn  TOUT  tapM.    no 
tten  ol  Unmedlale  Inter- 

BMM  Stita  Prin  CkpiilM  IviM,  1  S3  U Uk  It  CUciCib D. LL 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


■  iDcoeaBrallT  witbitood  tba  Kttacki  of  aU  Imltalon, 
luou)  Improveiiieal.  Lateat  model  rsgplrM  do  iBcka, 
\  alraanire  on  every  roller.      Look  for  It.      Taka : 


.^lAitMt'i^JatA^i^^m*' 


PfwM  JHntAia  (*•  ffwffw  s/  K. 


m  »*M  wrltlt  to  Miotrtl—n, 
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K  IttMm  e/  Stvlun  itlita  w 
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Wardrobe 
Trunks 


meet  ill  lequireineiits  more  laliilactorily 
thaD  any  othen. 

Hetc't  a  picture  of  (be 

Lateat    "Likly"    Wardrobe. 

Notice  the  packmg  arrangement — an 
exchmve  "LJkif"  feature. 

Open  the  trunk,  unfaiten  a  m^  (trap, 
and  everr  garment  ii  instantly  acceasibie 
and  in  porfect  condition. 


Thn  bunk  wiB  carry  nxteen  or  ei^hteai 
Miil*  or  gowM  and  the  accessories  to  go 
with  them. 

And  in  addiboa  to  the  roomy  chiffonier 
section,  there  is  a  drawer  cspeciaDy  de- 
signed to  accoounodale  a  targe  hat,  but 
which  may  be  uti£zed  lor  olbei  purposes. 

The  "Likly"  Midcrt  Waitlrobe 

makes  ttioA  trips  a  pleasure  for  busy  men. 

A  C»t»lttr  Wa.imt,  BttVtl  .hmtlat  llda 

HENRY  UKLY  &  COMPANY 

116  LT«n  Annu*.     ROCHESTER.  N.  T. 
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REECO  WATER  SYSTEM 


-<«L 


We  do  the  work,  you  turn  the  fau- 
cet. Our  system  relieves  a  customer  oi 
every  detail.  We  iosiall  any  kind  of 
water-supply  complete  and  ready  Cor  use. 
No  matter  where  you  live,  if  It  be  near  a 
well,  a  spring,  or  running  brook,  and  you 
feel  that  you  could  enjoy  some  of  tliose 
comforls  and  conveniences  which  a  batli 
and  running  water  give  in  a  home,  but  are 

ia  doubt  as  lo  the  expense  involved,  write       ■mD^nciwiikpiruimanii  ~        '  ^ 

us  and  we  will  tell  you  exactly  the  cosi,  and  in  case  you  purclia'se,  wc  wilt  take  comptoi. 
charge  of  the  work,  relieving  you  of  every  detail  of  installation,  thus  giving  you  a  water- 
supply  all  ready  for  the  turning  of  the  faucet.  Our  business  life  covers  an  experience  of  sevmty 
years.  During  this  period  we  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  best  of  such  inventions  and  im- 
provements as  have  from  time  to  time  become  available,  until  our  system  of  water-suppW 
is  the  very  best  obtainable,  being  indorsed  and  in  use  by  various  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  and,  to  the  number  of  over  40,000,  is  working  in  all  countries  throughout  the 
world  to-day.  Our  pumps  are  operated  by  electricity  or  hot  air,  as  may  best  suit  the  locatioa 
or  convenience  of  the  purchaser. 

Writ*  to  our  nearp«  office  tor  CataloHUB  O.  and  Icl  u'l  Irll  you  Ihe  eosl  of  a  waicr-supp'y  all  rtady  for  ■». 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

IW  KranUinSlrwt,   Bu.uin  4U  Nonb  Till  Mca.   Fbilidrlphii  U  TM  Slim    STdBii.    N,   S.    W. 
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'"^ooth- brush  drill  is  as   needful  as 
any   gymnastic  exercise    for   the 
preservation  of  health," 

«rjis  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  the  dentist  of  the  Atmapolts  Naoal  Academy. 

COLGBTEl'S 

RIBBON  DCNTBL  CREieCO 

helps  keep  you  in  athletic  condition.  It  improves  your  teeth,  and 
therefore  your  digestion,  health  cind  appearance.  Its  regular  use 
is  a  s2Lfeguard  ag£tinst  disease. 

ForDr.Crady's  view  ia  that  "there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  many  diseases 
may  be  due   to  the  fact  that  the  masticatory  organs   have  been    neglected." 

G>lgate'8  Ribbon  Dental  Oeam  cleans,  preserves  and  polishes  perfectly  and 
antisepticaOy.  Not  only  a  thorough  cleanser  and  true  antiseptic,  it  also  prevents 
decay-germs,  corrects  mouth-acids  and  takes  care  of  the  gunis. 

Its  Ddicious  Flavor 

makes  its  use  a  pleasure  and  proves  that  a  "druggy"  taste  is 
not  necessary  to  efficiency. 

42  inches  of  Cream  in  trial  tube  aent  for  4  canta. 
COLGATE  &  CO..  Ea.  1606.  Dtpt  S.  55  John  Swoet.  New  Y«k. 

CiudUn  Dcpi..  Ciiiiioiie  a^..  Moniical. 
Mektn  of  Cathmttt  BoitqittI  Soap, 
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Elxpert 


,ob>D— waku 

6160J  StT.M 
D*Ilu.Tai.— E.3.T1HR 
DcBTw.Calo.— C.  W.  PI 


■-JI-— P-ii.  ind, — C.  B. 

Luc«l«.l'a.-J.H.Wi, 
LhAbi«1«,C^— J-  £■ 

Consult 


WHATEVER  you  are  plannmg  in 
sUucdoQ — buiUmgs,    biidga,    reservoirs. 


a  Buad 


21SC«UMiBiak 
■«.  25  lifc£MS«rM 
Ah  M)7  H_r  bib 
y.  1007  Bd  d  Tn<b  Bi 

—  R«i  a  Wko. 

W-K^H.  543  CMn  Bl 
H.Sdn«^t«nHBl 
>h— Tkrw.lb.  Cu 

477WikU 

N<kia.   14  I>w«  K 


gineers 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD,  write  •».    Lrtm 
give  you  the  latest  nfonnatiui  <9i  advaoctd 
builcUng  methoc]!  and  diow  you  the  ruded 
advADtage*  b  lumg  Kahn  Syttein  Producb. 


lewen,  tunnels — these  expert  en^eers  are 
at  your  Krvice  without  charge,  cooperating  with 
your  architect.  Back  of  them  it  our  wide  experi- 
ence and  succeu  with  Kahn  Syttein  Reinforced 
Concrete  in  more  ttian  4,000  important  buildings. 
ICahn  ^lem  buildings  are  fireproof  and  permanent 
— Save  msurance,  repairs,  delays — cannot  burn 
(Jown  or  wear  out 

Catalogat*.  Eatiinatmt  and  Saggftioiu  or*  Frmt. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,  518  Truwed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Deti-oit.  Mich. 


QJ-u  HDOI^iDf ,  Rib  Mit^  ind  Cw  Bn 
RDor*.  Siding  Flaw*.  P««H1bm  umi  CmiSmn  waHr-Itt 
Plutntaa  ud  Stneeo  wiA  Rib  Luh  ud  Rli  Stak 
Firapmf  Wlmdowi  wi<b  Uuud  SbJ  S^. 


■CAUTIPUL    I 


"MODERN   DWELLINGS" 
£M  "AMERICAN  HOMES" 

Two  lUiuficeot  Boak.  <«  Hm  IUi« 

Uy  G«o.  F.  Barber.  Contiim  hoodnds  c: 

STAHDAIID  OESMNS.  MAMS 
AND      INTKRIOIIS       IN 

Georgian,  Colonial,  English,  Miaatn, 
Craftsman,    Bungalows,   Barm 

GEO.  F.  BAKBDt  «  CO.,  ArUimU,  tmaw^  T« 
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>■  Rnltw  tf  Huritint  ui^i 
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man  I    LEiitn 

The  American  people  have  found  in  the 
Western  Union's  "Night  Letter"  service  a  new 
means  of  communication  which  can  be  used  in 
many  ways.  Every  morning  "Night  Letters" 
are  delivered  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
land.  Distance  causes  no  delay.  The  traditional 
telegraphic  brevity  is  not  required.  Anyone  can 
telegraph  as  one  would  talk  or  write.  A  "Night 
Letter"  of  fifty  words,  telling  the  whole  story, 
can  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  a  condensed  ten  word 
day  message. 

Correspondence  between  relatives,  friends 
and  business  associates  is  being  revolutionized 
by  the  "Night  Letter." 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Prompt,  Efficient,  Popular  Service. 

ffUM  mtntloa  t*>  Knlim  of  Htoinn  vim  mrltlnt  to  a4trtlMit 
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As  an  accompaniment  to  chocolate  or 
tea,  or  an  adjunct  to  the  dessert  of  a  formal 
dinner,  NABISCO  Sugar  Wafers  are 
equally  appropriate.  Keep  a  few  tins  of 
these  most  delightful  confections  on  hand 
— then  you  are  prepared  for  any  dessert 
emergency. 

In  ten  cent  tins 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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Dr.  Jek^l  au^  Mr.  Hyde 
At  the  Telephone 

Courteous  and  considerate  co-operation  is  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  that  is 

s  essential  at  the  telephone  as  in  the  office  naturally  given  to  their  regular  employees. 

ir  home.  ^ 

Perfect  service  depends  upon  the  perfect 

In  every  use  of  the  telephone  system,  three  co-ordinate  action  of  all  three  factors— any 

luman  factors  are  brought  into  action— one  at  one  failing,  the  service  suffers.    This  should 

:ach  end,  one  or  both  anxious  and  probably  never  be  forgotten. 

inpatient,  another  at  the  central  office,  an  , 

ixpert,  at  least  as  intelligent  and  reliable  as  Allattemptstoenarelyeliminatethepersonal 

he  best  stenographers  or  bookkeepers.  ^^^^'^^  ^^  l*^^  «"*f3'  <*"''^«'  1°  ^^^^  "  ^  machine. 

have  been  unsuccessful.    There  are  times 

For  the  time  being,  this  central  office  factor  when  no  mechanism,  however  ingenious,  can 

s  the  personal  servant  of  the  other  two  and  take  the  place  of  human  intelligence. 


The  marvmlooM  growth  of  the  Bell  Sywtem  haa  made  the  cue  of  the 
telephone  univeraal  and  the  mimttme  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
Diecoarteay  on  the  part  of  telephone  users  is  only  poMsible  when 
they  fail  to  realize  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  It  will  cease 
when  they  talk  over  the  telephone  as  they  would  talk  face  to  face. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

OntVoUcv,  One  System,  Universal  Service. 
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M  .J  IFN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

POWDER 

II 


One  Touch  of  Mennen's  Soothes  the  Whole  World's  Skin 

Positive  relief  for  Prickly  Heat,  Chafing  and  Sunburn;  deodor- 
izes perspiration.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  the 
standard  toilet  preparation. 

Remember  to  ask  for  Mennen's,  and  accept  no  substitute. 

5amp/«  Box  for  2c  ttamtf 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  36  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tht  Planter  Maktn  of  Talcum  Poushr 


^ 


'i 
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